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roDNTAIN Edith   Tnmer   Newcomb  ISO 

FSIGND8BIP — A  Bonnet Henry  Sherman  Smart  til 

HBRE  1ST  UB  DWELL — A  Poem Reverend  Frederick  E.  Snow  GTD 

HERirAQB  OF  YEARS Howard   Arnold  Walter  111 

OLORY  OF  THB  Tn'-r-" Edith  Turner  Newcomb  4S3 

OBBAT-aRANDMOTHBR'S   QOWN Florence   U.    Woodmaniee  »S 

HOI   THE  RIVER  DOUNDINO  FRBB Rev.  OeorKe  Curtlea  Slfl 

I  LONG  FOR  THE  TOUCH  OF  THY  HAND Frank  P.  Poater,  Jr.   411 

IHUORTAUTY Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wllllama  tSl 

INDIAN   BUMUBR Berbe'rt    RandaU  4D1 

INDIAN  SDlOfER  IDTIiL John  Warren  Harper  481 

LEKAPS  SLUMBER-SOHO E.  Tallmadse  Root  SIO 

LBXINOTOM — A  Quaint  New!  Poem  in  1140 — Reprint  from  Charlea  W.  Denlaen 4)1 

lODST  AUTUUN  FIRES Edna  C  Llnea  411 

UY  NATIVE,  LOVED  CONNECTICUT Rev.  Edwin  N.  Andrewa  111 

XATURE'S   TENDERNESS Ansallna   Tuttle  12B 

OCTOQENAJtlAN'S  HYUN  OF  PRAISE Fanny  J.  Crosby  IIS 

1B.K  OLD  HAU^  CLOCK William  Burt  Harlow  331 

PAX  TOBISCUU—Peaca  Ba  With  You— A  Poem Dr.  Iioula  Bmlrnow  est 

PERCHANCB  IT  HAY  BE— A  Poem Bert  Francla  Caae  GBl 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD— A  poem  iDSplrod  by  two  old  cannon  which 
durlns  tba  Civil  War  were  a  part  of  the  armament  of  Admiral  Farracut'a  fla(- 

Bbtp,  "Hartford" Louli  Banaom  60> 

WAKING  OF  THE  LII,Y Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wllllama        61 

WHBK  SORROW  BECKONS  AT  THY  DOOR— A  Poem Howard  Arnold  Walter  8TI 

WHERE  THE  WOOD  ROAD  LEADS Anna  J.  OrannlM  1S4 

WITHHOLD  YOUR  PITY  FROM  THE  DEAD Alice  LePlongeon  StT 

ART  ESSAYS  AND  NATURE  STUDIES 

ART  AND  THE  ARTIST— The  Work  of  Connecticut  Genius 

An  Appreciation  of  John  Lea  Fitch,  Fainter — Illustrated .  Charles  Hunter  Owen  Ml 
An  Appreclatlonot  Louis  Oudebrod,  Sculptor— Illustrated. .  .Julia  Lanalns  Hull  tlT 

CODNTRY   LIFE    IN   CONNECTICUT- A    Portfolio    ot    Nature    IlluBtratlona.    with 
Tranalent  Verse 

For  Town- Wearied  Folk  anch  Nooka  as  this SOT 

To  One  Who  Has  Been  Lon(  In  City  Pent — Twin  Lakes 101 

Talcott   Mountains,    Slmabury 109 

An  Old  Ancestral  Home  Amonc  Its  Fields — Haystack  Mountain,  Norfolk 110 

Tllla«e  Street  In   SImsbury Ill 

A  VUlase  In  the  Norfolk  TaUey tit 

Path  Thro'  the  Grove,  SImsbury tl4 

Richland    Lake.    Wtnsted SIB 

COPNTRT  LIFE  IN  CONNECTICUT— Nature  Illustrations 

In  the  Canaan  Valley— LI tchfleld  HUla 487 

An  Autumn  Day  at  Lakertlle 488 

The  Mill  on  the  FarmlnBton  at  New  Hartford 4t) 


ART  ESSAYS  AND  NATURE  STUDIES  (Conttntted) 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  CONNECTICUT— Portfolio  of  Blxteen  be&utlful  Basiite  rapm- 

auctions  by Ura.  John  C.  Ksndall  IS) 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  CONNECTICUT— Four  fall-pase  Nature  IlluBtratlonB 10) 

EX  LIBRIS-^Exblbltlon  of  Modem  Adaptation  of  tbe  Old  Art  of  Book  Heraldrr  In 

two  colora,  black  and  red Kendall  Bannliis     IE 

MOUNTAIN  S&&NES  IN  CONNECTICUT— A  Portfolio  of  Nature  lUustrationi,  with 
Tranaient  Verao 

At   Canaan   Falls IIT 

In   Litehflold  Hill« lit 

BreatbinK  of  Peace  and  Silence  Muaical— Tarlftvllle Bit 

To  the  Mountains  I  Would  Fly— ^lAkerilla ; itO 

A  Pastoral  Repose  and  Penslveness — LltcbSeld  Hllla Ml 

Secrets  of  Ood  are  Whispered  Here  Below — Lakeville Sit 

NSW   ENQLANB   ICE    STORM — Word    Paintlnr   from    "PoUowIds    the    Elquator" 
— Ilustrated    with    live    ■cenes    from   an    tee    Btorm    at    Norfolk,    Connecticut 

(Mark  Twain)  Samuel  Lt  ClemMia    II 

WINTBR  IN  CONNECTICUT— Illuatrated  With  eleven  winter  scenes St 


AMERICAN  OENBALOQY 

This  Department,  edited  b;  Mr.  Charles  L.  N.  Camp,  oae  of  tbe 
most  eminent  American  Genealogists,  is  supplementary  to  each  number  of 
The  Connecticut  Magazine  and  thousands  of  references  to  American 
families,  with  rare  data,  are  recorded.  Without  a  cumulative  index  it  is 
impossible  to  indiate  this  wealth  of  Genealogical  information  except  under 
a  few  general  titles.  Genealogists  will  note  that  much  valuable  data  is  also 
recorded  in  the  general  contents  of  this  publication. 

UNBAOB  OF  HON.  JOHN  CULUCK— An  Original  Proprietor  «f  Hartford  In  16S»— 

With  notes  on  Olcott  and  Ely  Oenealosy ITT 

NOTBB  ON  CONTEMPORARY  GHNBALOOICAJL  LITERATURE l«l 

ORIOINAI.  SOURCES  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  DATA  AND  STUDIES  IN 
ANCESTRY — Department  edited  by  Cbarlea  L  N.  Camp — Records  from  the  par- 
iah of  Amity  (now  Woodbridge)  Connecticut Louise  Tracy  HI 

ORIGINAL    SOURCES    OF    AUERICAN    HISTORICAL    DATA    AND    STUDIES    IN 

ANCESTRY — Edited  by Cbarlea  L  N.  Camp  381 

ORIGINAL  SOURCES  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  DATA— Studies  in  Ancestry- 
Department  Edited  by Ctiarles  L.  N.  Camp  T4e 

PBRPLEXINQ  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  OBNBALOOISTS— Information  Wanted 179 

PGRPLEXINO  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GENEALOGIST 8— Information  Wanted S»S 

POND  FAMILY  OF  MILFORD,  CONNECTICUT — Genealogy  of  DiBtingulshed  Amer- 
ican Family  from  Time  of  Settlement  in  New  World  in  1630  to  Present  Genera- 
tion  From  manuscript  left  by Nathan  Gillette  Pond  111 

RECORD     OF     CONGREGATIONAL     CHURCH     AT      ASHFORD,      CONNECTICUT 

Mary  KingBbury  Talcott  iSl 
RECORDS  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  AMITY   (NOW  WOODBRIDGE)   CONNECTICUT— 

Original  Sources  of  American  Genealogical  Data Louise  Tracy  T2* 

RECORDS  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ASHFOHD  {CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH)  CON- 
NECTICUT— Prom    manuBcript  copy  owned  by  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial 

Dames Mary    Kingsbury    Talcott  T3B 

RECORDS  FROM  STRAY   FAMILY   BIBLES 391 

RECORDS  PROM  STRAY  FAMILY  BIBLBS—Qllbert -White  and  Demlng  Families..   ITI 
BEILF-HBLPS  IN  ANCESTRY- Valuable  Information  to  Genealogical  Reasarchers. .  394 

BBLF-HELPS  IN  STUDIES  IN  ANCESTRY — Queations  Answered I»B 

BELP-HELPS  IN  STUDIES  IN  ANC  EST  BY— Queations  Answered T4» 
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Insure  your  Property  in  the 

PHCENIX 

O  F 

H  A  RT  FO R  D 
Time   Tried    and    Fire    Tested 

Capital. $2,000,000.00 

8,140,630  43 
2,382,270.52 
4,382,270.52 
3,265,966.74 
55,816,109.50 


Surplus,  . 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders, 

Reinsurance  Reserve,  . 

Losses  Paid  since  Organization, 


AGENTS   EVERYWHERE 


LARGEST  GARAGE  between  New  Yorl(  and  Boston 

It  is  probable  that  more  automobiles  have  travelled  over  the  highways 
between  New  York  and  Boston  tiian  any  other  section  of  the  country — Hart- 
ford is  the  favorite  half-way  city  and  consequently  the  leading  motorists  in 
America  stop  at  the  MINER  GARAGE,  the  Mecca  of  the  Horseless  Age  Pioneers 


THE  MINER  GARAGE  CO.,  cor.  High  and  AUyn  Streels,  Hartford.  This  famous  Garage 
is  located  one  block  from  UNION  STATION.  It  is  also  the  Sales-house  for  WTINTON. 
KNOX,  PIERCE.  ARROW,  and  POPE-WAVERLEY  AUTOMOBILES,  THE  BEST  ON 
THE  MARKET. 

ALL   ROADS   LEAD  TO   MINER'S 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tlfbny  k  Co. 
always  welcome 
a  comparison  of 
prices 


The    Price    of    Silver 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  cost  of  silver  bull- 
ion, Tiffany  &  Co.  will  continue,  until  further 
notice,  to  offer  Sterling  Silver  Forks  and  Spoons  of 
their  current  copyrighted  patterns  at 

$1.00    per    ounce 

upon  this  basis,  the  prices  per  dozen  range  as 
follows 

Tea  Spoons, doien,  si  1.  upward 

Dessert  Spoons,     -        -        -        -     **  *1S.  " 

Soup  or  Table  Spoons,    ..."  »25.  " 

Breakfast,  Entree  or  Dessert  Forks-     "  *17.  " 

Dinner  or  Table  Forks,         -       -     "  »25.  " 

Co/s  of  Patterns  Seat   Upon  Revest 

This  method  of  marking  prices  furnishes  patrons 
with  exact  information  as  to  weights  and  enables 
them  to  more  readily  compare  values  with  articles 
for  similar  uses  sold  elsewhere 

Silverware    on    Approval 

Upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  references  from  any 
National  Bank  or  responsible  business  house, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  on  approval  selections  from 
their  stock  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

Bfth  Avenue  Newark 


jTth  Street 


Formtrly  al  Umon  Sfiuirt 


All  of  Tiffany  & 
Co.'s  silverware 
is  of  English 
Steriing  quality, 
9iS/i,ooo  fine.  All 
their  patterns  are 
copyrighted,  and 
as  Tiffany  At  Co. 
are  strictly  retail- 
ers, these  designs 
never  lose  their 
Individuality  by 
overproduction  or 
promiscuous  sale 
through  other 
dealers 


TIffiuty  k  Co. 
1906  Bine  Book 

will  be  sent  to 
intending  pur- 
chasers without 
charge.  This 
catal  ogue  contains 

No  Illustrations 

it  Is  a  compact 
little  volume  of 
}}□  pages  and 
over  6,ooo 
suggestions  of 
jewelry,  silver- 
artistic  objects 
suitable  for  wed- 
ding or  otherglfts. 
with  the  range  of 
prices  at  which 
they  may  ^e  pur- 
chased 


n  Ite  OomnovHim  HtvAion  « 


D  patroi^iliif  oar  UT«rti«en. 


Perfection  in  Cut  Siass 
^or  Xjhose  who  Tl^ani  the  ^est 


•PUNCHBOWLS 

DBCANTSRS 

CLARET 

•PITCHERS 

WATER 

•PITCHERS 

SYRUP  CUPS 

CHEESE 

DISHES 

GUTTER 

WISHES 

HORSERADISH 
DISHES 

CREAM  BOWL 

SPOON 

HOLDERS 

IIOSE  VASES 

ULY  VASES 

VIOLET  VASES 

^ON  BON 

•DISHES 

9CAPPIES 

SALAD  BOWLS 

■TALL  OLIVES 

fELLY  DISHES 


f^  UT  GLASS  is  not  a  luxury 
^— '  nowadays — it's  an  essen- 
tial. As  important  as 
silver,  brio-a-brac,  rugs — any  o( 
the  twentieth  century  joys  of 
living. 

Cut  glass  is  always  of  value 
— no  matter  how  long  you  may 
use  it.  It  has  a  standard  of  its 
own  that  makes  it  as  sale  to  buy 
as  gold  bonds. 

And  it  is  always  in  good  taste 
— always  acceptable  as  a  gift — 
always  carries  with  it  a  warm 
place  in  one's  heart  for  the  donor. 

Our  cut  glass  store  is  not  a 
discovery — rather  adevelopment. 
We  have  been  planning  it  for 
years — studying  goods  and  mak- 
ers. Now  we  are  ready  to  show 
the  largest  and  choicest  collec- 
tion in  Connecticut. 

And  while  showing  favorable 
contrasts  in  designs — the  con- 
trast in  prices  will  be  still  more 
favorable. 


IIPSE  BOWLS 

CELERY 

DISHES 

SAUCE 

•BOTTLE 

OLIVE  DISHES 

COMFORT 

SUGAR 

SHAKER 

INDIVIDUAL 

SALTS 

TOOTHPICK 

HOLDER 

ICECREAM 

SET 

WATER 

GLASSES 

WINEGLASSES 

SHERRY 

GLASSES 

LEMONADE 

GLASSES 

CLARET 

GLASSES 

FINGERBOWLS 

CREAMER 
MID  SUGAR 


Zfhe  J^owe  dt  Otetson  Stores 
v/ew  Jraven,  Connect/cut 


Dave  faitb  in 
men  and  tbeir 

aiork$ 

and  look  for 
Qood  ratber 
tban  €vil ,,,, 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


NUMBER  I  FIRST  QUARTER  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIX  VOLUME  X 

Aa  Illuijtrated  Quarterly  Magaziae  devoted  to  Connecticut  in  its  various 
phases  oE  History,  Literature,  Genealogy,  Science,  Art,  Genius  and  Industry. 
Published  in  four  beautiful  books  to  the  annual  volume.  Following  is  con- 
tents of  this  edition,  generously  illustrated  and  ably  written.  Editorial  de- 
partment in  Cheney  Tower,  916  Main  Street,  Hartford — Business  department 
at  671-679  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 


Art  Cover—"  An  Ice  Storm  in  Norfolk  Hills,  Connecticut" 

Photographed  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Kbndali. 

TMe  Pafc — Typography  in  two  colors,  black  and  red 

—From  the  House  of  Representatives     .  Hon.  Geo.  L.  Lillbv 

CoDgressman-at-large  from  Connecticut 
—Adhere  to  Principles  Upon  which  Connecticot  was  Founded 

Hon.  Edwin  W.  Higoins 
Congressman  from  Connecticut 
The  Cyck  of  tlie  ScMOai — A  Sequence  of  Sonnets:  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter 

JuDGB  Daniel  J.  Dosahok 
Bz  Lltrit- Bzhtbition  oE  Modern  AdapUtion  of  the  Old  Art  of  Book  Heraldry  in  two 

colors,  black  and  red Kkndall  Banning 

of  The  Triplych,  New  York 
"Mo  Cravet  HU  Booke"-The  Diary  of  a  Coaoecticwl  QUwn  In  1679 

Annie  Kilsev  Mahek 

LettetK^aSoldkrolIhe  AmtricEnRevohitioa— In  Possession  of    .    Charles  H.  McKee 

TIw  HTpfHTTt  oi  a  CoofKismin  in  1777 — Political  Account  Book  of  Hon.  Eliphalet 

Dyer,  of  Connecticut— Prom  Records  Furnished  by  Dr.  Mklvll  Uewkv 

The  Day's  LBe— A  Poem Howard  Arnold  Walter 

The  New  Enaland  lee  Storm— Word  Painting  from  "  Following  the  Equator  " 

(Mark  Twain)  Sauuel  L.  Clemens 
Illustrated  with  five  scenes  from  an  ice  storm  at  Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Photographed  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Kbndall 

▼Inter  la  Conoedicul 

lllaBtrated  with  Eleven  Winter  Scenes  by  Mrs.  John  C    Kendall,  Eastman 

Kodak  Co.  and  H.  Phelps  Arus 

The  Ronuooe  of  a  Sayfarook  Maoitoo         ....  Maurl  Cassine  Holman 

Illustrated  with   Reproduction    from   Old    Miniature   of   General    Bolivar   the 

South  American  Hero — Rare  Engraving  of  Wa.shington  Irving  from  an  Oil 

Painting:  and  two  Historic  Scenes  in  Old  Saybrook,  Connecticut 

The  Taking  of  the  Lily— A  Poem       .         .         ,         .        Dr.  Frederick  H.   Williams 

Stnigek*  of  Cturle*  Goodyear — IHKOvcrer  ot  Secret  of  India  Rubber 

Hon.  Frbderick  J.  Kinosbury 

LatI  Wordi  of  Famom  Men— From  the  Scrap  Booli 

A  Pllgrtmage  to  Canterbury  —  An    Historical  Connecticut  Parish  with    a    Famous 

Ancient  Name Rev.  George  Israel  Brownk 

Illustrated  with  nine  Phot<^raphic  Reproductions  of  Historic  Scenes,  includ- 
ing valuable  plates  loaned  by  Hon.    Wiluau    Harrison    Tavlor   and   Mr. 

F.  B.  H.>i>KiNS ... 

Early  Recollections  of  Mn.  Nancy  Royti  Bom  in  1792  in  Soutblngtoa,  Connecticut 
^horiim 

Bmtand  >l  the  PoivOdloe  at  Hew  Hivrn.  (;onn«ellciit.  u  Mill  Mitte>-  o(  1M«  Snood  Clm.— Thli  Killlioii  tor 
QUARTER  al  IMK-.Tui»ry,  February,  Utrch. 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


NUMBER  1  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH  VOLUME  X 

This  book  begins  Volume  X  and  includes  many  valuable  contributions  to 
History  and  Genealogy,  embodying  the  life-long  researches  and  investigations 
of  many  of  the  most  thorough  scholars.  This  high  standard  will  be  sustained 
throughout  the  year  1906,  the  subsequent  issues  to  contain  many  articles  of 
permanent  value,  any  one  of  which  is  of  far  greater  worth  than  the  annual 
subscription  price.  Volume  X  will  be  designed  for  INTELLECTUAL 
PEOPLE  who  appreciate  QUALITY. 


flocMhiMl  Ammi  Uk  So — A  Tribute Louis  Kkamm         So 

Good  Qufactei  In  Voinaa— -Discourse  Delivered  at  Litcbfield,  ConnecticDt,  in  1791,  by 

Rev.  Amos  Chase,  A.M Katb  Woodwakd  Noblb  8i 

TIm  Gtut  TotM  ti  the  Slleat— Dcscribiog  the  Castom  of  Marking  th«  Burial  Places 

of  the  Dead H>s.  Hbnrv  Champion         92 

Dnelopownt  of  Steam  Navteatlon— Story  of  First  Boats  to  Sail  Inland  Waters 

SivMouR  Bullock         97 

Illustrated  with  five  reproductions  from  rare  old  prints 

Coontry  IJfr  la  Connedkut — Four  Full-Page  Nature  IlliiBtratioiis  ....         109 

Old  Slave  Dayj  In  Connectlciit — Romance  and  Tragedy  of  Negro  Serfdom 

Judge  Martin  H.  Smith        113 

NaluK'i  Ttaittatm — A  Poem Ahgbliha  Tuttlb        12B 

Pdbfic  Lttrarlei  in  Cmuwetlcat — Development  of  Free  Public  Library  in  New  Haven — 
nicstrated  with  six  reproductions  from  photographs  and  library  bookplate 

Willis  K.  Stetson        129 
Librarian 
hvsioa  of  CotatteOeat  by  Brltbh  In  Tat  for  Au^rlcan  IndepeadcDce 

William  Hanford  Burr         139 
Illoslrated  with  five  photographic  reproductions  of  historic  scenes 

Tbtt  Tbiiigi  tn  America 153 

Rlchaid  Seyniotir  of  Hartford,  \6l9—Ptpgei^tot  of  the  Scymoui  Family  in  America 

lllnstrated  with  two  photographic  reproductions  from  the  famous  old  "  Bishop's 
Bible."  published  in  15S4        .         .         .  Hon.  Morkis  Woodruff  Seymour         is6 

TIk  Poodi  of  tWioid,  Coni^eticiit — Genealogy  of  Distinguished  American  Family 
from  time  of  Seiclement  in  New  World  in  1630  to  present  generation — From 
unliiiished  mannscript  left  by        ...         .         Nathan  Gillbttb  Pond         161 

Stadk)  tn  Ancutry— Edited   by Charlrs  L.  N.  Camp         177 

Uncafe  ol  Hon.  Jofan  OdUcfc  —  An  Original  Proprietor  of   Hartford   in    1639— With 

Notes  on  Olcott  and  Ely  Genealogy 177 

KtcQtdi  from  Stray  Family  Blblei — Gilbert- White  and  Deming  Families  179 

Perplexli^  Ptoblemi  o<  the  Genealogbti— Information  Wanted 179 

Sdf-Help«  In  Stafle*  In  Ancwlry— Questions  Answered 185 

Nolci  on  Contemporary  GenealogtaU  Ltteratttre 18S 

The  Lure  oi  Bodu — Excerpt  from  ....        John  Alfred  Lancfokl        [90 

Note— Herein  is  included  complete  CONTENTS  of  Volume  IX  of  Thb  Connkctic"t 
Magazihb,  including  GENEALOGICAL  INDEX—Art  title  page  to  Volume  IX  was  pub- 
lished in  closing  number  of  that  volume  on  Colonial  buff  paper  in  gold  and  black. 

SUBSCRIPTION  S2.00  A  VOLUME  SINGLE  NUMBERS  80  CENTS 

IUr«ii  Dudvrlpt  to  Tlifl  C^uectloat  MAgufM  Compuir.  Hart  ford,  ConBectlcuc— Add  reu  ftIL  bastDen  communicBlIoiu 
Uft  pnbltatloD  offlcfi  M  Naw  HaTcn.  CoDHHtlcDt— CopTTlBbt  lEIOS— Br  Tbe  Conaectlcut  Ujkf*zLn«  Company 


Aulhoroi  "Sirugglooi  Charlti  Goodir«r,  DiKOvcnr  af  Scent  of  I ndim  Rubber"— Sec  pM'M 


fim  Beginnetb  m  first  Part  of  IIM  CentI)  Book 

Sbowiiifl  the  manner  of  Dft  and  tbe 

Jittainment  CDtreof  In  tbe 

£ommonwealtb  of  a 

Diligent  People 


^>iUe.A^^  M^tftAif.a,t.^^'^^'£^d.t^ 


Connecticut  Itlasazlne 

Uohwe  CeN  fitmur  One 


Waiabingt»B,  i.  IS. 

THE  tendency  to  set  former  days  above  those 
in  which  we  now  live  as  times  of  happiness 
and  contentment  is  to  be  deprecated.  Turn 
where  you  will  in  history's  pages,  no  days 
have  ever  been  equal  to  these  for  all  that  make  life 
worth  living.  Here  in  Connecticut— which  1  love  better 
than  any  other  corner  of  the  footstool — we  are  in  the 
full  tide  of  all  the  advantages  which  these  days  have 
over  any  that  have  gone  before.  Our  people  are  pros- 
perous and  happy  and  the  outlook  is  thoroughly  to 
the  liking  of  an  optimist.  Nowhere  on  earth  are  the 
opportunities  for  advancement  better  and  nowhere  are 
real  worth  and  merit  recognized  more  readily  or 
rewarded  more  bountifully.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  young  man  of  integrity  and  strength  of  char* 
acter.  Work  is  particularly  plentiful  and  brings  returns 
in  splendid  measure.  This  grand  old  state  is  going 
steadily  forward  along  the  way  of  solid  progress; 
her  people  united  and  contented,  an  inspiration  and 
example  to  all  the  nation — as  she  has  been  from  the 
time  she  gave  the  first  written  constitution  to  the  world — 
the  fountain  head  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  desirable 
in  the  state  and  in  the  individual. 


ADHERE    TO    PRINCIPLES    UPON 
WHICH  CONNECTICUT  WAS  FOUNDED 

I  CAN  wish  tor  Connecticut  nothing  but  the  best 
for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  I  have 
taith  in  her  future  and  reverence  for  her  past. 
The  history  of  the  achievements  of  Connecticut's 
men  and  women  in  science  and  art,  in  patriotic  endeavor 
and  calm  self-sacrifice  can  but  be  an  inspiration  to  its 
young  citizens  pressing  tbrward  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  must  go  when  called.  We  cannot  rest  our 
future  as  a  state  on  the  records  of  the  past.  The 
demand  is  ever  for  the  same  unselfish,  indomitable  and 
patriotic  spirit  which  has  placed  Connecticut  high  in  the 
roll  of  honor  and  accomplishment  among  the  states. 
We  are  going  forward.  Integrity  of  purpose  among 
those  of  high  state  and  low  and  exact  justice  to  alt  will 
keep  intact  the  reputation  gained  by  our  state.  A 
courage  to  stand  by  what  one  conceives  to  be  his  duty 
cannot  but  bring  to  Connecticut  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past  a  high  type  of  citizenship.  Great  responsi- 
bilities attach  to  citizenship.  It  is  not  to  be  held  lightly. 
At  no  time  in  our  history  has  greater  prosperity  been 
visited,  upon  us.  1  can  see  nothing  but  brightness  for 
our  future.  The  new  year  opened  upon  a  better,  a 
broader,  a  more  intelligent  people  than  ever.  Adherence 
to  the  principles  upon  which  Connecticut  was  founded 
and  the  close  of  this  year  will  witness  even  greater 
achievement  than  the  past. 


CtnsreMinan  Itoh  Connecticut 


Cbe  €yclc  of  tbe  Seasons 

Jl  Sequence  of  Sonnets 

by 

3tidfl(DaNUl3.DoNal»ot 

nnHttt  of  "TrsM  RlM  to  SM  el  tm" 


I  STOOD  upon  the  shore  before  the  gray 
Of  dawn  began  to  dance  upon  the  wave ; 
The  moon  had  fallen  to  her  western  grave 
Among  the  wooded  mountains  far  away ; 
Then,  lifting  up  her  light  with  long  drawn  ray 
Across  the  ocean  came  from  out  her  cave 
The  morning  star,  and  all  her  glory  gave 
Above  the  sea  in  showers,  like  dewy  spray. 
And  I  could  hear  the  waters  at  my  feet 

Lisping  in  gentle  whispers  on  the  beach, 
While  from  the  earth  arose  a  tender  breeze. 
Bearing  a  thousand  blended  odors  sweet 

Of  earth  and  sea,  that  seemed  like  heavenly  speech. 
And  filled  my  sou!  with  dreamful  memories. 
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n 

WHILE  yet  the  morning  star  is  shining  clear 
A  ray  of  glory  comes,  that  suddenly 
Begins  to  print  white  dimples  on  the  sea; 
Above  the  wave  the  pearly  clouds  appear; 
And  out  of  all  the  fields  and  groves  1  hear 

The  wakened  birds  choiring  their  songs  of  glee; 
And  wide-winged  gulls,  from  dusky  coverts  free, 
Are  soaring  o'er  the  waters  far  and  near. 
The  ocean  trembles  to  the  whitening  dawn. 
And  every  wavelet  wears  upon  its  crest 
A  silver  star,  in  promise  of  the  day ; 
A  million  gems  are  scattered  o'er  the  lawn. 

The  gates  of  morning  ope,  and  through  tlie  west 
The  startled  shadows,  fleeting,  pass  away. 


Ill 

THE  stars  have  fainted  in  the  glow  ;  the  dawn 
Stands  on  the  sea,  a  purple- vestured  priest. 
And  strews  a  thousand  roses  on  the  east 
From  whence  the  star-gemmed  curtain  hath  been  drawn. 
O'er  all  the  waves  a  voice  of  joy  hath  gone, 

Hailing  the  coming  of  the  king  whose  feast 
The  groves  proclaim  in  songs  that  have  not  ceased 
Since  the  first  shaft  of  light  o'er  ocean  shone. 
And  lo,  the  portal  of  the  morn  swings  wide. 
And  out  upon  the  sea  a  wondrous  train 
Of  glory  streams,  a  radiance  newly  won 
From  heaven ;  a  living  gladness  on  tlie  tide 

Sings  to  the  sounding  shores  that  sing  again, 
While  from  his  golden  chambers  comes  the  sun. 


TV 

EARTH  sends  a  voice  of  cheer  against  the  skies. 
And  ocean  flames  to  greet  the  risen  sun ; 
The  vales  where  lingered  late  the  darkness  dun, 
Brighten  their  looks,  and  shout  rejoicing  cries ; 
The  distant  hills  appear  in  hveries 

Of  golden  radiance,  as  they  wait  upon 
Their  royal  lord,  whose  path  all  shadows  shun. 
Whose  living  light  all  dreams  of  gloom  defies. 
And  through  the  fields,  bcdiamonded  with  dew. 
I  walk  in  joy,  while  to  their  pastures  go 
The  grazing  herds,  and  sheep  the  hillside  seek : 
The  husbandmen  with  songs  their  toils  renew 
Among  the  furrows,  in  the  tilth  below. 
And  ail  earth's  throbbings  hut  of  pleasure  speak. 
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SWEET  are  the  odors  from  the  earth  that  rise    , 
About  me  as  I  walk  o'er  the  young  green ; 
Of  the  dead  winter  now  no  sign  is  seen, 
But  living  youth  and  beauty  meet  the  eyes. 
And  lift  their  joyance  to  the  warming  skies 
From  hill  to  hill;  and  every  vale  between 
Drinks  at  the  sun  in  ecstacy  serene, 
From  whose  glad  presence  every  shadow  flies. 
And  in  the  sacred  warmth  the  light  of  love 
Awakens  and  outshines  in  bubbling  song; 
The  thrush  is  in  the  valley  like  a  breath 
Of  incense  wafted  from  some  southland  grove; 

And  from  the  orchard  comes  the  robin's  strong 
And  martial  melodv.  a  voice  of  faith. 


VI 

FULI-  many  a  night  in  winter  I  have  heard 
The  icy  X'orth  drive  showers  of  piercing  sleet 
That  o'er  the  unsheltered  meadow  fiercely  beat. 
And  shrieked  among  the  russet  oaks;  no  bird 
Could  stand  the  pelting  storm ;  nor  cattle  stirred 
From  fending  fold  or  byre  adventurous  feet; 
Then  of  the  poor,  deprived  of  house  and  heat, 
I  thought,  and  begged  sweet  pity  of  the  Lord. 
But  lo.  I  look  to-da\-  across  the  field, 

And  see  the  warming  earth  all  blossoming. 
With  radiant  power  to  banish  want  away. 
With  toil  and  tending  shall  the  harvest  yield 

For  all ;  but  let  not  sloth  nor  greed  be  king ; 
I,et  toil  and  justice  join  in  righteous  sway. 


vir 

WHILE  now  the  light  of  day  is  lifted  high 
.\bove  the  hills,  the  toller  'neath  the  trees. 
Sits  at  his  meager  meal,  and  takes  his  ease. 
Beside  the  sparkling  brook  that  babbles  by. 
Through  the  yoimg  leaves  the  tender  breezes  sigh ; 

The  clamorous  choirs  of  morn  have  made  surcease 
Of  their  wild  music :  still  sweet  melodies 
Out  of  the  shrubberies  rise  against  the  sky. 
And  over  all  the  hills,  now  void  of  dew, 

The  cattle  graze,  and  sheep  and  lambs  are  bleating. 
While  little  children  run  about  at  play 
Gathering  sweet  flowers  of  various  form  and  hue ; 
While  clouds  above  are  rising  and  retreating. 
And  I  in  joy  behold  the  perfec;:  day. 
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VIII 

WITHIN  the  dusky  dell  the  fronded  fern 
Waves  o'er  the  brink  where  Hnipid  waters  ni 
Ky  tangled  tree-tops  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
Forever  hurrying  to  Ilie  larger  burn ; 
And  I,  from  wranglings  in  the  foruni  turn 

My  glad  steps  to  tliese  shades,  and  walk  as  one 
New-bom  into  a  sweet  oblivion. 
Where  naught  but  dreams  of  pleasure  I  discern. 
The  hum  of  brown  bees  feasting  near  my  feet. 
The  cheery  chirp  of  crickets  in  the  grass. 
And  songs  of  young  birds  fluttering  in  the  copse 
Rise  on  the  air.  of  reveries  replete, 

And  through  the  lonely  quietudes  I  pass. 
Free  as  the  breezes  in  the  maple  tops. 


IX 

OUT  of  the  distant  nieadowlands  arise 
The  shouts  of  sunburned  husbandmen  who  wield 
The  scythe  and  rake ;  in  shad>'  copse  concealed 
Children  at  play  send  forth  their  merry  cries; 
Half-way  adown  the  cloudless  western  skies 

The  sun  descends  o'er  hill  and  lake  and  field, 
Scorching  the  gaze,  like  the  portentous  shield 
Of  Michael  at  the  gate  of  Paradise. 
Above  the  woodlands,  where  the  mountains  swerve 
From  south  to  east,  the  clouds  in  masses  dun. 
With  whiting  tops,  low  niutterings  send  forth ; 
While  down  the  valley  the  broad  river's  curve 
I-ics,  a  great  saber,  flashing  to  the  sun. 
Drawn  from  his  mountain  sheath  In  the  colli  north. 


WHKX  I  behold  the  fields  of  ripening  grain 
Waving  res]Mnsive  to  the  passing  breeze. 
The  flowers  whose  sweetness  tempt  thelaboring  bees, 
The  herds  and  flocks   grazing  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
These  teeming  splendors  prophesying  gain, 
.■\nd  the  far  town,  whose  restless  industries 
Hum  like  the  bee  hives — from  my  reveries 
A  sharp  thought  startles  me  with  a  pang  of  pain. 
Why,  under  such  sweet  promising,  should  want, 
.As  with  a  scarring  brand,  print  lines  of  care 
Upon  the  toiler's  face?    Why  should  the  fear 
Of  hunger  and  the  pitiless  winter  haunt 

The  trembling  soul,  with  need  aud  black  despair. 
While  God  with  riches  fills  the  laboring  year? 
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XI 

SHL'XXIXG  the  dusty  road  1  seek  the  iand 
Where  either  side  is  flanked  with  tangled  vines 
Clinging  to  straggling  walls  that  stretch  in  lines 
Zigzagging  o'er  a  wilderness  of  plain. 
"Mid  briers  and  brambles.     Here  I  look  in  vain 
For  toilers  cot.     Behind  the  grove  of  pines 
(>n  yonder  hill  the  landlord's  home  reclines; 
A  honse  where  useless  pomp  and  riches  reign. 
Greed  holds  these  lands  in  utter  idleness. 

With  neither  bleat  of  lamb  nor  low  of  kine. 
Xor  furrowed  glebe  to  make  the  harvest  glow ; 
Acres  enough  a  thousand  souls  to  bless. 
That  now  in  needless  povertj'  decline ! 
Robbed  of  the  power  to  lift  themselves  from  woe. 


XII 

I'\'E  seen  on  wintry  night  ii|)on  the  street 
A  little  child  starving  for  want  of  bread. 
His  limbs  against  the  weather  raw  and  red, 
Xor  clothes  to  warm,  nor  shoes  to  shield  his  feet 
.\gainst  the  icy  rain  or  driving  sleet : 

.\  waif  upon  the  world,  unhoused,  unfed. 
.■\mid  a  wealth  of  splendor.     My  heart  bled. 
"Where  is  Thy  justice.  God?"  I  cried,  and  beat 
My  troubled  brain  to  find  an  answering  gleam 
( >f  light ;  the  more  I  seek  I  find  the  more 
The  toilers  suffer  while  the  idlers  feast. 
Where  is  th\-  justice.  Heaven?    While  I  dream 
The  sun  is  on  the  mountain  and  a  roar 
Of  thnnder  answers  from  the  threatening  east. 


XIII 

LIFT  up  your  head.  O  toiler,  and  behold 
The  splendor  that  shall  come  from  hill  and  plain; 
Here  God  has  blessed  yon  with  the  power  of  gain, 
For  every  acre  teams  with  wealth  imtold. 
Yours  is  the  land;  its  latent  force  unfold; 

It  needs  but  courage;  with  firm  will  and  brain 
Work  your  own  justice.     Surely  not  in  vain 
Your  need  impels  }ou.     Be  both  just  and  bold — 
Just  to  yourself  and  bold  to  seek  the  right: 
Trust  in  your  soul,  and  lift  the  giant  hand 
Which  through  the  years  has  fed  the  greedy  maw 
Of  wrong.     But  on  your  banner  be  no  blight 
Of  evil,  no  dishonor  on  your  brand. 
Rise  in  your  might  and  build  the  l>cttcr  law. 
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XIV 

WAI,KI\'(i  these  idle  fields,  I  love  to  dream 
I  Tow  fairer  than  the  wild  rose  by  the  way 
Their  bloom  might  be,  should  come  the  golden  day 
When  the  free  toiler,  saved  from  the  mad  stream 
That  floods  the  city  streets  with  strife  and  scheme. 
Shall  till  the  acres,  reaping  for  his  pay 
Plenty  and  health  for  wife  and  child,  and  lay 
Stores  for  the  hours  w'hen  age  his  brow  shall  seam. 
Ah,  w-ere  there  but  a  hundred  cottages 
Built  on  these  bare  hills,  and  inhabited 
By  brawny  husbandry,  whose  idle  hand 
Now  blights,  instead  of  blesses,  even  with  these 

How  many  souls  were  saved  from  want  of  bread ! 
How  priceless  were  such  treasures  to  the  land! 


THE  sunset  pours  a  flood  of  ruddy  wine 
Into  the  slumbrous  valley's  golden  bowl ; 
Faint  from  the  distant  steeple  comes  the  toll 
Of  evenchime ;  like  sentinels  in  line 
Along  the  mountain  top,  hemlock  and  pine 

Lift  their  dark  spears  against  the  sky,  each  bole 
Black  on  the  glowing  west;  while  stars  unroll 
The  draperies  from  their  faces  and  outshine. 
I  stand  on  the  lone  hillside  and  behold 

The  whitening  east  ope  its  unclouded  skies 
For  the  full  glory  of  the  harvest  moon ; 
And  lo,  across  the  lake  a  flame  of  gold 

Flashes,  a  blessing  to  the  gazer's  eyes ; 
So  earth  and  heaven  in  beauty  are  atune. 


XVI 

THE  golden  rod  an<l  aster  at  my  feet, 
That  all  day  long  their  loveliness  displaj'ed, 
Now  house  a  thousand  harpings  in  the  shade. 
Music  and  song,  that  rise,  as  if  to  greet 
The  largess  of  the  >ear,  and  sound,  with  meet 
Rejoicing,  earth's  great  joy:  for  she  has  laid 
Her  load  of  labor  down,  and  like  a  Maid 
Of  Mercy,  brings  but  cheer  and  blessings  sweet. 
And  every  breeze  that  stirs  the  quiet  air 

Hears  fragrances  from  orchard  and  from  vine, 
Soothing  and  soft  as  in  the  year's  yoimg  prime; 
The  redolency  of  grape,  apple,  pear. 

-And  al!  earth's  kindly  fruitage,  is  like  wine 
Poured  by  the  lavish  hand  of  harvest  time. 
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IN  all  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  day 
When  shines  the  perfect  fullness  of  the  year, 
Xo  scenes  except  of  mirth  and  peace  appear. 
No  dream  of  winter  comes  or  harsh  decay : 
The  woods  their  robes  of  deepest  green  displa\', 
Save  here  and  there  a  brilliant  flush  to  cheer 
The  gazer's  eye ;  yet  cruel  frost  is  near : 
No  prayer  the  hurrying  wing  of  time  can  stay. 
O,  soft  delusion !    Nature's  tender  art 

So  hides  in  present  bliss  the  coming  woe. 
Tinging  the  cheek  of  eld  with  youth's  fair  hue; 
And  with  her  kindly  touch  she  calms  the  heart. 
Leading  as  mother  leads  her  infant:  lo! 
Pleasant  the  paths  she  guides  her  nursling  through. 


XVIII 

WHILE  hastening  through  the  dusk  I  see  afar 
The  cit)'  lights  appear,  one  after  one. 
Above  the  river,  where  it  turns  to  run 
Eastward ;  and  there,  like  many  a  rosy  star, 
Mirrored  uD''n  the  shimmering  wave  they  are; 
I  leave  the  wood  behind  me  dark  and  dun, 
The  lonely  hillside  and  the  field  I  shun, 
And  seek  the  highway  through  the  yielding  bar. 
Out  of  the  west  the  golden  glow  has  flown, 
Ani  evening's  tender  star  is  shining  fair 
Upon  the  velvet  skies ;  above  the  town 
Reigns  in  full  splendor  on  her  lifted  throne 

The  moon ;  and  'mid  the  radiance,  through  the  air, 
Unseen  the  moistening  dews  are  sifting  down, 

XIX 

BENEATH  a  spreading  hawthome,  where  the  road 
Rises,  a  narrow  causeway  o'er  the  stream, 
A  band  of  vagrants  bask  in  the  white  beam ; 
Four  burly  idlers,  who  all  day  have  trode 
The  city  streets  begging  at  each  abotle. 

And  now  with  mutter ings  low  some  evil  scheme 
Plan  to  perform,  while  labor  lies  adream — 
Agents  of  ill  more  noisome  than  the  toad. 
I  glance  upon  the  crew  and  pass  them  by. 

Knowing  from  their  Jargon,  vile,  profane. 
The  prison  walls  await  them  late  or  soon. 
Yet  strong  doubt  troubles  me — I  know  not  why ; 
That  some  great  wrong  exi.-its  is  but  too  plain; 
Else  why  these  wanderers,  homeless  as  the  moon? 
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XX 

HIGH  o'er  the  river  on  the  hillside,  where 
Its  loft)'  station  widens  for  the  view 
The  far  horizon,  elegantly  new, 
Rises  the  palace  of  the  millionaire. 
Here  are  smooth  lawns  ami  many  a  quaint  parterre, 
A  hundred  liekls  poste<l  with  warnings  due. 
Against  the  trespasser,  an<l  woods  where  through 
Ko  loiterer  walks,  nor  dreamer's  footsteps  <Iare. 
The  idle  owner,  gauded  like  a  king, 

Comes  driving  by  with  plumed  equipage, 
The  dust  in  clouds  that  vex  the  vagrants'  eyes 
Flying  behind  his  heedless  hurrying: 

(Jnly  his  selfish  plans  his  thoughts  engage. 
Careless  of  want  and  of  its  wailing  cries. 


XXI 

HOMEWARD  beneath  the  ancient  elms  I  fare, 
That  lift  their  shapely  crowns  along  the  way 
On  either  side ;  while  children  at  their  play 
With  merry  cries  and  laughter  fill  the  air, 
A  troop  of  happy  spirits  void  of  care ; 
Unburdened  of  the  labors  of  the  day. 
The  elders  come  to  view  the  gambols  gay, 
And  seem  in  all  the  joys  and  sports  to  share. 
And  from  each  cottage  comes  the  voice  of  song 
And  mellow  music,  flute  and  soft  guitar 
And  violin  in  mingled  harmonies. 
And  raised  in  rapture,  as  I  haste  along, 

I  lift  my  soul  as  high  as  moon  and  star — 

.\h.  safe  the  land,  were  all  her  homes  like  these. 


T 


XXII 
HE  winter  wind  is  loud  among  the  pines. 

And  flings  across  the  moor  its  weary  tune, 


While  rises  o'er  the  sea  the  waning  moon, 
That  fitful  through  the  drifting  rack  outshines; 

I  tread  the  crusted  snow  where  late  the  vines 

Hung  o'er  the  brook  in  many  a  fair  festoon ; 
Ah  me!  how  soon  the  leafy  prime  of  June 

To  barren  age  and  poverty  declines. 

Yet  lives  a  glory  on  the  midnight  skies, 

.■Vnd  on  the  sleeping  hills  enrobed  in  snow. 

As  fair  as  summer's  greenery  e'er  could  boast ; 

Thus  on  the  path  of  eld  a  splendor  lies. 

That  driveth  from  the  soul  all  dream  of  woe, 
An<I  lights  with  rays  of  hope  a  lonely  coast. 
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XXIII 

THE  howr  is  wearing  late,  and  evermore 
The  struggling  moon  is  laboring  up  the  sky, 
Where  mass  on  mass  of  cloud  goes  hurrjing  by, 
While  rises  on  the  air  the  solemn  roar 
Of  ocean  surges  breaking  on  the  shore, 

Beyorrl  the  wooded  hills  that  sleeping  lie 
In  silent  gloom,  where,  lonely  journeying,  I 
Behold  the  glories  round  me  and  adore. 
For  while,  like  chilling  winds,  the  memories 

Of  earlier  hours   come  breathing  o'er  the  soiil. 
And  fiJl  the  mind  with  visions  of  decay. 
Even  then,  more  sweet  than  murmuring  of  bees 

In  June,  comes  radiant  hope,  to  conquer  dole. 
With  living  promise  of  a  deathless  day. 


XXIV 

IF  earth  were  ali  and  after  eanli  tlie  dark, 
.\nd  these  white  waves  that  break  against  the  shore 
Should  silent  be  to  me  forevermore ; 
If  still  the  moon  shall  shine  and  I  not  mark 
Her  beauty:  if  in  spring  shall  sing  the  lark 
.\nA  I,  a  clod,  hear  no  sweet  raptures  pour : 
Then  why  hath  hope  e'er  taught  my  soul  to  soar, 
And  fired  my  heart  with  her  enkindling  spark? 
Xot  of  itself  doth  beauty  speak  to  me. 
But  of  eternal  glory;  when  I  gaze 
L'pon  the  moving  ocean  I  behold 
The  power  and  splendor  of  Infinity : 

.\nd  in  m\'  being  such  immortal  rays 
.\re  ever  shining  as  shall  ne'er  grow  old. 


XXV 

FULL  many  a  summer  evening  I  have  stood 
Upon  the  sandy  beach  amid  the  roar 
(}f  rolling  billows  breaking  on  the  shore 
.\nd  watched  the  moon  uprising  o'er  the  flood ; 
And  while  the  sea  in  seeming  gratitude. 

Received  the  silver  radiance,  lo,  she  bore 
.A  trembling  image  in  her  soundless  core, 
That  looked  on  heaven  in  silent  sisterhood. 
Even  as  the  sea.  so  seems  my  soul  to  me; 

Out  of  high  heaven  the  splendor  of  a  dream 
Comes  with  the  light  of  everlasting  love ; 
Though  but  a  trembling  image  it  may  be 
Of  God's  eternal  glory,  yet  the  gleam 
,\  beacon  is  to  heavens  of  hope  above. 


The  Cycle  of  the  Seasons 


XXVI 

Now  lie  (he  fallen  leaves  beneath  the  snow 
And  dead  flowers  are  in  the  frozen  earth; 
Out  of  the  naked  trees  no  voice  of  mirth 
Comes  with  endearing  music,  loud  or  low; 
But  from  the  north  the  piercing  breezes  blow. 

•  And  frost  hath  bound  the  world  through  all  its  girth , 
And  yet  of  glory  and  light  there  is  no  dearth ; 
The  stars  outshine  with  everlasting  glow. 
The  stars  outshine ;  and  soon  in  season  due 

The  northing  sun  shall  bring  the  waking  dream, 
When  all  the  fields  again  shall  rise  in  bloom; 
So  in  my  soul  the  star  of  hope  shines  true, 
And  in  the  radiance  of  the  sacred  gleam 
I  see  the  glory  of  life  beyond  the  tomb. 


XXVII 

THE  waning  moon,  still  moving  through  the  rack. 
Hath  found  her  highest  noon,  and  now  descends 
The  western  slope;  the  slender  sapling  bends 
To  the  sharp  wind,  that  down  its  northern  track 
Bore  death  across  the  pastures,  cold  and  black ; 
The  sheep  are  huddled  in  the  fold  that  fends 
The  killing  airs;  and  where  my  journey  ends 
I  stand,  for  lo,  there  is  no  turning  back. 
O,  fainting  moon,  how  like  this  hfe  of  mine 
Thou  art,  so  sinking  to  the  silent  west. 
Amid  the  clouds  that  fly  across  thy  face! 
My  course  is  downward  now,  like  unto  thine; 

Yet  like  to  thee,  no  griefs  that  cloud  my  breast 
Can  quench  God's  light,  the  hope  of  heavenly  grace. 


XXVIII 

Lo,  while  the  moon  descends  the  western  slope. 
Breaks  from  the  waking  east  the  whitening  dawn; 
Across  the  wave  a  line  of  light  is  drawn; 
The  portal  of  the  day  begins  to  ope. 
And  glory,  streaming  through  the  azure  cope. 
Quenches  the  stars,  till  every  light  is  gone, 
Except  the  radiance  of  the  rising  morn. 
And  in  my  breast  the  living  light  of  hope. 
O  God,  I  stand  amid  the  dash  and  roar 

And  watch  the  daylight  rising  on  the  sea. 
While  night  and  all  the  shadows  haste  away; 
And  in  my  soul  I  hear  forevermore 

Thy  symboled  promise,  passing  sweet  to  me — 
"After  the  night  of  death  comes  deathless  day." 
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BOOK    PLATES 


IT  was  within  a  half  century  from 
the  invention  of  printing  that 
bool-plates  were  introduced  as 
identifying  marks  to  indicate 
tlie  ownership  of  the  volume. 
Charles  Dexter  Allen,  the  American 
authority  on  book-plates  and  a  son 
of  Connecticut,  says:  "Germany, 
the  fatherland  of  the  art  of  printing 
from  movable  type,  and  of  the  indus- 
try of  wood-cntting  for  making  im- 
pressions in  ink  on  paper,  is  likewise 
the  home-land  of  the  book-plale. 
The  earliest  dated  wood-cut  of  ac- 
cepted authenticity  is  the  well- 
known  'St.  Christopher  of  1433," 
which  was  discovered  in  the  Carthu- 
sian monastery  of  Buxheim  in  Suabia. 
This  rough  and  primitive  piece  of 
wood-cntting  was  probably  the  work 
of  one  of  the  monks." 

It  was  to  insure  the  right  of 
ownership  in  a  book  that  the  owner 
had  it  marked  with  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  family  or  some  other  heraldic 
device.  Libraries  were  kept  intact 
and  passed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, beating  the  emblem  of  the 
family.  The  first  book  -  plate  in 
Prance  is  dated  1574;  in  Sweden, 
'575;  Switzerland,  1607,  and  Italy, 
1613,  The  earliest  English  book- 
plate is  found  in  a  folio  volume  once 
the  property  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
afterward  belonging  to  his  royal 
master.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
book-plate  in  English  literature  is  by 
Pepys,  July  16,  1688.  The  first-known 
book-plate  in  America  belonged  to 
Governor  Dudley,  1 701.  William 
Penn  secured  a  book-plate  in  1703. 
One  of  the  first  book-plate  makers 
and  engravers  in  America  was  Amos 
Doolittle,  who  was  bom  in  Cheshire, 
Coonecjicut,  in  1754,  and  died  in 
New  Haven  in  1831.  Paul  Revere, 
patriot,  and  worker  in  silver  and 
brass,  was  also  an  engraver  of  book- 
plates. Probably  the  most  valuable 
plate  of  our  early  examples  is  that 
which  marked  the  library  of  General 
George  Washington. 
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"JOHN     GRAVE:     HIS    BOOKE"— THE     DIARY    OF    A 
CONNECTICUT    CITIZEN    IN    1679 

RECORDS  FROM  THE  STOUT,  LEATHER- BOUND  LEDGER 
IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND  MORE  THAN  TWO  CENTURIES 
AND  A  QUARTER  AGO  BY  A  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
GENERAL  COURT  FROM  GUILFORD  CLEARLY  SET  FORTH 
THE     DOMESTIC    LIFE     OF     THE    TIMES  —  TRANSCRIBED 


ANNIE   KELSEY   MAHER 


HIS   DESCBNDAHT  OP  T 

ABOUT  the  year  1677  John 
Grave,  citizen  of  the  col- 
ony of  Guilford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  its  representative 
in  the  General  Court  at  Hartford, 
being  in  all  his  ways  a  very  meth- 
odical man,  sent  to  England  for 
a  blank  book  in  which  to  keep  his 
accounts.  In  due  time  he  received  a 
stout,  leather-bound  book,  about  six 
inches  wide  and  more  than  twice  as 
long,  with  leaves  of  coarse,  strong 
paper,  and  with  slender,  tape-like 
leather  thongs  attached  to  the  front 
edge  of  each  cover,  by  which  it  was 
securely  tied  together  when  not  in 
use.  A  most  dignified  and  substan- 
tial book,  as  befitted  a  man  of  John 
Grave's  character  and  standing.  It 
lies  before  me  on  the  table  as  I  write, 
worn  and  frayed  in  the  service  of 
four  generations,  and  venerable  with 
its  weight  of  two  and  a  quarter  cen- 
turies. I  can  fancy  that  it  regards 
with  curiosity,  and  with  something 
like  contempt,  the  cheap  and  ephem- 
eral "five  cent  pad, "on  whose  pages 
a  high  school  girl  is  scrawling  3  few 
hasty  x's  and  y's  before  crumpling 
the  leaves  in  her  hand  and  tossing 
them  into  the  wastebasket. 

John  Grave,  his  son  John,  his 
grandson  John  and  his  great-grand- 
son Elias  left  their  records  in  this 
book.    The  first  item  is  dated  March 


[■   EIGHTH   GKKKRATION 

6th,  1678-9;  an  unfamiliar  hand, 
doubtless  of  the  fifth  generation, 
wrote  the  last  entry: 

Elias  Grave  died  May  the  3i6t,  1803 
In  the  7  ist  year  of  his  age. 

The  first  John  had  his  own  ideas 
in  the  matter  of  bookkeeping.  Hav- 
ing written,  in  his  best  hand,  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover; 

"John  Gra?e,  Sent. 
His  Booke" 
he  proceeded  to  record  on  the  top  of 
the  first  page  the  fact  that  he  had 
that  day  "reconed  with  Mr.  Pitman 
and  balanced  all  accounts."  Eventu- 
ally he  came  back  and  filled  out  this 
page;  but  it  was  no  part  of  his  sys- 
tem to  write  on  consecutive  pages, 
or  even  to  finish  any  page  once 
begun.  The  next  date,  March  igtfa, 
1678-9,  is  found  several  pages  further 
on.  In  1685-4,  for  some  reason 
known  only  to  himself;  he  kept  part 
of  his  accounts  on  page  ag  and  others 
on  page  133.  He  seems  always  to 
have  made  his  entries  at  any  place 
where  he  happened  to  open  the  book, 
without  even  stopping  to  turn  it 
around  if  it  chanced  to  open  upside 
down.  His  successors  adopted  the 
same  unique  method,  each  man  writ- 
ing  wherever,  he  could  find  a  blank 
space.  This  plan  produced  an  odd 
mixture  of  dates.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  which  does  not  bear  entries 
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written  in  three  or  four  different 
hands,  ander  dates  often  a  centtiry 
apart.  On  a  pa^e  at  which  the  book 
now  happens  to  lie  open  the  first 
record  is  an  account  begun  by  the 
first  John  in  1683.  The  second  item 
was  written  by  the  second  John,  who 
forgot  to  add  either  date  or  prices. 
The  next  is  by  the  third  John,  under 
date  of  1734.  Then  the  first  John 
appears  again  with  an  item  dated 
1682.  Elias  follows  with  an  entry 
made  in  1790,  and  under  date  of 
"Aprell  1690"  the  page  ends,  as  it 
began,  in  the  writing  of  the  first 
John.  Four  generations  of  men  and 
and  a  century  of  years  represented 
on  a  single  page  [ 

The  leather  account  booli  was  put 
to  varied  uses.  The  entries,  made 
in  the  quaint  phraseology  and  uncer- 
tain spelling  of  that  day,  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  debits  and  credits, 
but  included  any  items  which  its  suc- 
cessive owners  desired  to  commit  to 
its  safe-keeping.  Births,  deaths  and 
marriages;  the  date  when  John 
began  to  take  the  newspaper,  the 
ear-marks  of  his  sheep,  the  day  when 
Elias  came  home  from  the  war,  the 
length  of  the  fence  between  his  lot 
and  his  neighbor's,  all  found  a  place 
in  these  family  archives.  The  result 
is  a  curions  medley  of  commercial 
transactions,  farm  memoranda  and 
family  chronicles.  A  careful  study 
of  the  yellow  and  time-stained  pages 
gives  many  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  the  way  cur  forefathers  lived,  as 
well  as  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
four  generations  of  Graves. 

The  family  of  John  the  first  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative 
one  among  the  well-to-do  households 
of  that  time.  In  the  colony  of  Guil- 
ford he  was  "a  citizen  of  credit  and 
renown,"  a  deacon  of  the  church,  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and 
"eke  a  train-band  captain."  By  his 
marriage  with  the  only  child  of  Jas- 
perStillwell  he  had  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  large  estate,  to  which  he 
was  constantly  adding  by  his  own 
energy   and    thrift.      He    was    the 


father  of  a  numerous  offspring;  eight 
sons  and  daughters  sat  around  his 
board.  His  carefully  kept  accounts 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing up  a  flock  of  little  Puritans  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  an  hour  spent  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  leather  book  is 
like  going  back  two  centuries  and 
making  a  visit  in  the  home  of  our 
great-gr  eat-great~gr  andf  ather . 

To  begin  at  the  foundation,  here 
are  items  from  his  shoemaker's  bill, 
taken  from  an  account  extending 
from  1679  to  1694.  No  small  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  old  book  is  the 
delightfully  original  lack  of  method 
in  spelling. 

Mr.  John  Colljmes,  Cred.  £,.i.d. 

August:  T679:  By  a  pairs  of  ahoose 

for  Sarah 0:4:6 

By  a  paire  of  shoose  for  John  ~  ' 

By  a  paire  of  shoose  for  myaelfe 

By  mending  John  shoose 

By  Nathaniell's  shoose 

By  Abegalls  shoose 

By  a.  paire  of  pumps  for  John 

By  a  paire  of  shoose  for  my  wife 

By  soalline    a    paier    of    shows    for 

Nathaaiell 0.3.6 

Ready  money  was  scarce  in  the 
colony  of  Guilford  in  those  days. 
Each  family  drew  most  of  the  mate- 
rial for  its  food  and  clothing  from  its 
own  farm ;  and  the  few  articles  not 
thus  supplied  were  paid  for  in  farm 
products  or  in  labor.  The  other  side 
of  John  Collin's  account  shows  how 
he  was  paid  for  his  "shoose:" 

Mr.  John  Collynes,  Debt.  l.i.d. 

Aprell:  79:  For  on  bushell  measGlin  o:  4:6 
For  on  bushel)  in  den  come  .  o:  3:8 

Octtobr:  79:  For  on  cow  hide  .  .  0:13:6 
Porsi  lbs.  of  flax  .        .1:  0:0 

Anno:  So:  For  on  steere  bid,  wate 

63  lbs 0:15:9 

May:    anno:    So:   On   day  worke  of 

John o:  3:6 

Aprell:  831  Forlivebushellsof  barly  i:  3:6 
March:  83:  For  8:  buahellsof  bark  .  f:i6:o 
Jenewary:    88:   For  one  bushell   of 

wheat o:  %:b 

Prom  this  it  appears  that  John  Col- 
lins tanned  his  own  leather,  as  did 
most  of  the  shoemakers  of  that  time. 
It  also  shows  that  the  Grave  farm 
supplied  not  only  the  "inden  come" 
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and  "  barly"  which  paid  for  John's 
and  "Abegall's  shoose,"  bnt  also  the 
leather  of  which  they  were  made 
and  the  baric  for  tanning  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  to  the 
twentieth  century  reader  that  meslin, 
which  appears  often  in  the  accounts, 
under  the  names  "measHn"  and 
"marslin,"  was  a  mixture  of  rye  and 
wheat. 

Evidently  Guilford  supported  two 
tailors,  between  whom  John  divided 
his  patronage.  William  Jones'  ac- 
count contains  these  items: 

Aprell:  Bo:  By  makeiog  JoIiDasnte  o:io:o 
By  malceitiK  Sarah  a  BBtnar  .  o:  B:o 

Anno;  84:  By  makeluga  sarge  coftt 

Anno:  00:  By    cutting    a   coat    for 

Joseph o:  9:0 

By  cutting  a  rideing  hood  .  .  o:  0:6 
Octobr:  93:  By  makeing  my  wife  a 

wastcoat o:  4:0 

By  mending  leather  britches    .         .0:1:0 

By  making  a  mn&               ,         ,         .  o:  1:3 

What  was  the  "wastcoat"  like 
which  Mistress  Elizabeth  Grave  wore? 
Who,  in  this  year  1900.  has  any 
idea  of  the  "samar"  made  for  her 
daughter  Sarah?  A  reference  to  the 
dictionary  reveals  the  fact  that  it 
was  '  'a  coat  with  skirts  reaching  to 
the  knee." 

These  items,  taken  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  rival  tailor,  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  versatile  talents, 
able  on  occasion  to  overstep  the 
limitations  of  his  trade: 

Wm.  Stone.  Cred,  C.s.d. 

Mar.  3th:  79-Sa:  By  makeing  trous- 
ers and  cutting  bunnits        .         .   o:  a:o 

By  making  two  bunnits     .  .  o:  i:S 

By  catting  out  a  wastcoat  and 
sleeves o:  o:; 

By  makeing  a  sarge  wastcoat  .        .  o:  3:6 

The  debit  side  of  William  Stone's 
account  has  these  items: 

C.i.d. 
By  a   mistak  in  aconot  for  cuttmg 

and  makeing  hay   .  .        .  o:  1:0 

March:  81:  For  4  lbs.  and  V  of  veale  o:  1:3 
For  a  jomey  of  himsolf  ana  horse  to 

hamonasett o:  5:0 

Forwrightioe     .  .   o:  s:6 

Aprell:  89:  For  13  pound  tobaco      .  o:  9:0 


The  "sarge"  and  "karsie"  for 
John's  coat  and  his  son's  "wastcoat" 
were  made  of  the  wool  from  his  own 
sheep.  From  various  accounts  scat- 
tered through  the  book  we  can  trace 
its .  progress  from  the  sheep's  back 
till  it  appeared  in  the  bravery  of 
John's  Sunday  "sute." 

Thomas  Wright,  Cred.  £,sd. 

Aprell:  88:  By  shaving  11  sheep      ,   o:  1:0 

Widow  Bartlett,  Cred. 
By  carding  I  pound  and  half  of  wool  o:  0:9 
Bydieing  and  spineing  two  pd.  wool!  o:  4:0 

Isaac  Everrest,  Cred, 
Nov :  93 :   By  weaveing  4  yards  and 

three  quarters  of  carsie  .   o:  4:9 

By   weaveing.   fulling   and  dying  7 

yards  of  plaine  cloth  .         .   0:1716 

An  entry  made  by  John  the  ad.  in 
1718,  gives  a  hint  of  the  color  which 
the  wool  was  dyed. 

For  coDlering  a  pound  of  sheep's 
wool  blew o :  I  :o 

Probably  the  popularity  of  "blew" 
wool  accounts  for  the  frequent 
charge  an  "ounce  of  endigo," 

The  house  linen  and  also  John's 
shirts  were  supplied  from  the  flax 
that  grew  in  his  fields.  In  the  winter 
his  wife  and  daughter  wore  dresses 
of  linsey-woolsey,  a  mixture  of  linen 
and  wool.  The  following  entries  give 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  these 
cloths : 

l.i.d. 
Anno:  83 :    For  splning  j  pound  % 

For  spinine  3  pound  flax  .  .  □:  3:0 

June:  84:  For  weaving  s  yards  and 
a  %  and  3  naiU  of  Linsiwoolsie 

July:  By  weaveing  40  yards  Linen 
cloth 1:  1:6 

August:  S4:  By  weaveing  6  yds,  tow 

cloth o:  3:0 

The  material  in  the  last  item,  made 
of  the  coarser  parts  of  the  flax  after 
the  finer  parts  had  been  separated  by 
hetcheling,  furnished  John's  summer 
"sutes,"  and  often  appears  in  bis  ac- 
counts disguised  as  "toe-cloth." 

Without  doubt  Mistress  Grave  and 
her  daughters  spent  the  winter  even- 
ings knitting  their  "blew"  yam  into 
stockings;  but  there  were  ten  pairs 
of  feet  to  be  covered,  and  their  fin- 
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gers,  were  they  ever  so  nimble,  could 
not  always  make  the  supply  meet  the 
demand.  So  we  find  an  occasional 
iism  like  Ihis: 

Isaac  BverresI,  Cred  j£-'-^- 

Apcell:    79.    By  knitting   on  peire 

sloktngs o:  5:0 

When  we  remember  that  John's 
"leather  britches"  extended  only  to 
his  knees,  and  consider  the  length  of 
the  stockiiigs  that  met  them,  we  have 
to  admit  that  Isaac  Everest's  prices 
were  not  anreasonable. 

John's  table  was  for  the  most  part 
supplied  from  his  own  farm.  The 
following  items,  taken  from  different 
accounts  ranging  from  1680  to  1696, 
the  period  of  the  first  John's  book- 
keeping, show  the  money  value  of 
various  articles  of  food : 

Harch:  BO:  For  three  bnshels  inden 

By  oo  boshell  wb«at  .  o:  5:0 

Oesembr :  Bo :  Pot  ;6  ponnd  of  porke  0:15:0 

ffebuary;  83:  For  3  bushels  messlin  0:13:6 

Foron  barrellof  aider  .  0:14:0 

ffeb:83:  For  four  bushels  oC  ty        .  O'14'O 

ffeb:  S3:  For  5  and  abalf  of  beef e     .  0:0111 

AtU)o:  B3:  Bfthehalf  of  abeefe      .  1:13:5 


:  84:  For  three  pound  of  mutton  0:6:10 
Anno:  8S:  By  five  trasbela  tuniops  ,  o:  6:0 
June:  83:  For  4  pound  J(  of  veale  .  o:  1:3 
Aprell:  86:  Bf  onegallan  malatses  o:  3:6 
0:t:  86:  By  on  buEhell  of  salt  .  o:  4:0 
Dec,  87:  By  9  pound  of  sugar  .  o:  4:6 
Reb:  841  For  9  chickens    .  .0:  1:0 

Jaly:  9S:   For   3   pigea      .         .         .0:  s:3 

Here  are  other  items  from  John's 
expense  account: 
July:  85:  By  one  Ivery  combe       .  o:  3:0 

Byoaesietb o:  7:6 

Dnember:  68:   By  1000  and  joo  of 

Des:  Sb:  For  halt' apound  of  candles  o: 

For  3  Bcaines  of  silks 

Nov:  t^:  For  3  qnire  of  peaper 

For  pair  of  lisather  brichee 


John  held  for  many  years  the 
office  of  townclerk,  and  his  accounts 
show  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
service : 

Is.d. 
Aprell:     83;    For    recording     five 

children o;  1:3 

Anuo:  80;  For  recording  a  grantof 

land o;  0-.6 


These  items  show  how  church 
rates  were  paid : 

ffeb :  Ss :  Pot  %  busbell  inden  to  tbe 
cburch o:  1:0 

Seb:  86:  For  taalf  a  bushel  of  wheat 
paid  to  the  chnrcb  .  o:  3:6 

With  the  cares  of  church,  state 
and  family  John  Graves  was  a  very 
busy  man,  but  he  found  time  in 
the  summer  of  1680  to  conduct  a 
sale  of  gloves.  Mis  accounts  illus- 
trate the  use  of  farm  products  to  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  ready  money : 

"August:  1680:  Goodman"  Thoru- 
tum  (he  began  to  write  "left,"  but 
erased  it  and  substituted  a  more 
formal  phrase),  "did  leave  with  me 
33  paire  of  gluies  att  3  Ibof  swingled 
flax  apaire,  and  4  paire  of  glufes  att 
to  pound  of  swingled  flax  apaire." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  gloves 
"souled"  and  the  account  is  closed 
with  the  quaint  entry:  "Reconed 
with  Tho. Thorutum  the:  19  ffeb: S3: 
and  ballanced  all   acount  about  his 

glOTOB." 

This  is  a  variation  of  his  usual 
form,  "Reconed  and  rest  due  tome," 

The  smallest  item  was  not  too  in- 
significant for  John's  attention.  On 
a  certain  pAge  he  credits  Nathaniell 
Chittenden  with  "1/  for  killing  a 
cow."  He  seems  to  have  reconsid- 
ered tbe  matter,  and  on  the  next  page 
he  makes  this  entry  on  the  debit 
side  of  Mr.  Chittenden's  account: 

Overpaid  for  killing  a  cow        .        .  o:  0.5 

He  used  the  same  exactness  in  his 
dealings  with  his  minister,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Eliot,  in  whose  account  we 
find  this  charge: 

Aprell:  Sj:  For  a  sider  barrell  not 
returned o:  j:o 

He  is  no  less  scrupulous,  however, 
when  the  account  is  on  the  other 
side,  as  witness  this  entry: 

John  Doud,  Cred.  i-^-d- 

Aug:  Si:  By  fetching  up  the  cowl 
onaday o:  1:0 


"JOHN    GRA  VE:    HJS   £  O  O  K  E" 


He  seems  to  have  made  the  follow- 
ing transaction  go  as  far  as  possible 
towards  Isaac  Everest's  bill  for 
veaving : 

Nov:  6fl;  Poracow   ....    3;is:o 
For  wintering  the  cow  .   0:15:0 

For  taming  and  milking  the  cow  .  o:  6:0 
In  the  year  1697  the  accounts  of 
"John  Grave  Senr."  were  closed  for- 
ever, and  the  book  fell  to  his  son, 
John  the  2d,  who  had  left  the  pater- 
nal homestead  several  years  before, 
to  make  a  new  home  in  East  Guil- 
ford, now  Uadison.  The  house  which 
he  bnilt  at  Tnxis  Farmsstands  today, 
with  its  great  stone  chimney  and 
square  oaken  beams,  as  firm  and  solid 
as  when  he  bronght  his  bride  Eliza- 
beth there  is  1685. 

The  cost  of  living  was  not  much 
changed  in  his  time,  but  his  accounts 
furnish  interesting  items  of  various 
kinds.  The  following  entries  recall 
the  time  when  the  clouds  of  Queen 
Anne's  war  gathered  over  the 
country : 

"I  went  up  to  hadlyin  the  queen's 
service  on  the  eleventh  of  August 
and  taried  till  the  a  7th  (in  the  yeare) 
1708  with  my  horse  and  all  my  ac- 
coutrements at  my  owne  finding." 

Conntrv  debt  in  1709. 
By  a  bullet  ponch    impressed  into 

Her  maiestes  service  .0:  a:o 

By  a  powder  home  .0:1:0 

By  a  hoTHe  jornye  to  Seabrooke  to 
fetch  a  doctor  to  Eickc  sonlder  in 
her  majcHties  service. 
By  a  aonldier   three   meals  whilst 

waiting  on  the  sick  sonlder  .  .0:1:0 
By  vitling  and  lodging  a  sonldler  .  o:  0:6 
By  four  meals  of  victuals  to  Indians 

in  the  queen's  service  .        .0:  a:o 

By  a  new  pair  of  stockings  .    o:  S:6 

And  a  snap  sack  .  .0:  3:0 

By  one  meal  to  Rase  Marks  when  he 
returned  back  sick  from  the  armie 

at  Woodbery o:  0:6 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  new  stockings  went  to 
the  "sicke  soulder." 
By  a  small  wallet  and  snap  sack  for 
Joseph  Parks  in  tlie  expedition  to 
poartrjall. 
Sep:  17: 1709:   By  Bowing  and  har- 
rowing 3  acre*  of  land  for  Ebeneeor 
ffield  when  he  was  in  the  conntry 


His  interest  in  the  war  news  led 
John  to  subscribe  for  a  paper,  con- 
cerning which  he  makes  this  mem- 
orandum : 

Boston  NewsLeters: 
"The  time  of  our  news  leters  began 

the  as  of  Aprill  or  the  3otli,  in  the 

These  items  show  that  luxuries  had 
begun  to  encroach  on  the  plain  living 
of  the  Puritans : 

A  dram  of  orong  water 
Half  a  tankerd  punch 
1717:  Half  a  point  of  rhum 
■714:  A  pot  of  phlip 
A  tankcord  of  metheglin 
1703:  A  bottle  of  mint  water 

"A  boal  of  todde"  does  not  appear 
till  some  years  later,  but  the  increas- 
ing frequency  of  "a  pot  of  phlip"  and 
"a  point  of  rhum,"  suggest  that  the 
East  Guilford  field  was  already  ripe 
for  a  course  of  temperance  lectures. 

There  is  no  price  attached  to  the 
following,  but  its  exactness  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  methods  of  John, 
senior: 

Mr.  Gilber  Warner,  Cred. 
To  a  cage  (keg)  of  sperits  wanting 

four  inches  of  being  full— receaved 

on  the  14th  of  Jnne  1735. 

This  is  offset  by  the  indefiniteness 
of  another  item : 
Delivered    to    Joshua    Leete     one 

bushel  of  pears  on  tbe  tenth  of 

febnary  or  thereabouts  in  the  year 

1707. 

Here  are  some  unique  items: 

Nathantell  Stone,  Debter.  ^-S-tf- 

By  a  pnppe        ...  .  o:  3  :o 

In  the  year  1713,  the  miproremetit 

of  two  goats  for  milk     .  ,0:  z-.t 

Abraham  Doud,  debt. 
By  36  foot  of  boards  for  his  fatheis 

Harcb:  1714:    By  bonse  room  one 

yeare  on  Sabbath  days    .  .0:  b:B 

Did  John,  for  a  consideration,  per- 
mit his  friends  from  the  remote  dis- 
tricts to  warm  their  hands  and  eat 
their  lunch  by  his  fireplace  between 
the  Sunday  services? 

Bbetteior  Benton,  debt.  £-t-J- 

1733:  By  one  ounce  gabbonam  and 
an  onnce  of  assafetlda  and  one 
ounce  of  cutor  from  Yoarke       .  o:  !:a 
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Evidently  Mr.  Benton  was  replen- 
ishing the  family  medicine  chest. 
By  two  pots  of  cider,  one  ordered 

sweetened o:  0:7 

In   1731   he  became  guardian  of 
Thantcfol   Grave,  his   orphan  niece, 
who  lived  for  a  time  at  bis  house. 
He  makes  these  entries: 
Jan:  1731:  Uoney  to  recover  Thank- 

fnl  to  mT  tioitse 
A  pair  of  shoes 
A  yard  of  hollan 
A  bleir  linsieiroolsie  apTOD  %  yd 

Uooey  disbnrst  to  recover  Thankful] 


In  some  leisure  hour  John  cata- 
logued his  library.     The  list  shows 
the    cheerfnl   character    of  the   re- 
ligious reading  of  that  day: 
An  accoant  of  some  books  bekmging 
to  me  Tobn  Grave  witb  some  (S 
their  titles. 
One     Division  the  evill  of  onr  time. 
An  interest  in  a  book  entitled  the 
rare  Jewell  of  christian  content- 
One  Thepoins  remainsofMr.Henry 

WilHara  Lndolf  on  meditation. 
One  The  gloiy  departing  from  New 

Eaeland. 
One    War  witb   the  Divell  or  the 
yoang  roans  conflict  with  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness. 
One  Zion  in  distress  or  the  groans 

of  the  prodisant  church. 
One  Old  book  called  pilgrims  prog- 
One  The  old  mens  tears. 

The  following  seems  to  refer  to 
an  heirloom: 

1713;  Uemorandnm  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  silver  spoon  belonging  to 
my  sisters  by  aereement  the 
weight  of  it  in  cash  delivered  to 
Bbenezor  Benton. 

On  page  34  John  records  that  in 
the  year  1713  he  paid  Ebenezer  Stone 
one  pound  and  seven  shQUngs  for 
making  a  drum.  Knowing  that  he 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
military  company  of  the  colony,  we 
natnrally  connect  the  drum  with 
training  days.  But  when  we  reach 
page  131  we  learn  that  it  was  de- 
signed not  for  military  but  for  re- 
ligious service. 

I  bad  the  care  of  beatinK  the  dmm 
OD  Sabbath  days  the  first  day  of 
July  1713. 


»3 

The  town  records  show  that  he 
was  paid  aoj,  a  year  for  thus  calling 
townspeople  to  worship;  but  when 
the  low  state  of  the  treasury  com- 
pelled retrenchment,  his  salary  was 
cut  down  to  14J. 

At  the  death  of  John  the  second, 
in  1726,  the  book  became  the  legacy 
of  his  son.  This  third  John  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  gay  and  frivolous 
disposition,  and  to  have  taken  the 
leather  book  much  less  seriously 
than  had  his  predecessors.  He 
scribbled  his  name  irreverently  over 
the  pages  that  held  the  accounts  of 
bis  ancestors.  Often  he  relieved 
the  monotony  of  debit  and  credit 
by  a  joke,  or  by  dropping  into 
poetry;  and  sometimes  by  pious 
precepts  and  admonitions.  In  a  fit 
of  exuberance  he  closes  an  account 
thus: 
Jnne   31    1749    then    reconed  with 

Elijah  Evarls  and  all  accounts  bal- 

lanced  from  the|\beginning  of  the 

world  to  this  day. 

This  is  a  wide  departure  from  his 
grandfather's  dignified,  "  reconed 
aud  rest  due." 

On  another  page  he  woos  the  muse 
in  this  fashion : 

If  this  book  in  which  you  look 

Byaxedentbe  Lost 
CoDvay  it  to  me  for  I  ara  he 
Who  best  knows  what  it  cost 

Occasionally  his  thoughts  take  a 
more  serious  turn,  and  be  interpo- 
lates hymns  and  scripture  texts  be- 
tween his  own  or  bis  grandfather's 
accounts.  Then  the  page  reads  like 
this: 

By  three  pounds  of  flax 
By  one  busbell  of  pease 
Come  and  welcome  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Memorandum    in    1715  receaved  of 

Isaac  ffoot  four  pounds  in  bills  of 

credit   to  wards  payment   for   a 

pece  of  land  in  Branford. 

And  again : 
Paid  to  John  Baldwin  .0:10:0 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labonr  and 

Shn  Grave  junior  his  book 
v  god  who  makes  the  sun  to  know 
his  proper  time  to  ries  and  to  give 
light  to  all  be  Low  doth  sendnim 
round  the  skies. 


''JOHN    GRA  VE;    HIS   B  O  0  K  E" 


a4 

Aug:  8:  Then  reconed  with  Samll 
Butler  and  remains  due  to  me 
John  Grave 0:4:13 

According  to  a  memorajidum  this 
third  John  was  "marayed"  in  1774, 
and  he  seems  to  have  set  about 
building  himself  a  house.  His 
father's  account  for  work  done  on  it 
shows  the  slow  and  laborous  proc- 
esses of  housebuilding  in  those  primi- 
tive times.  It  contains  such  items  as 
these:  "two  days  diging  seller;  half 
day  diging  stone ;  a  day  and  a  piece 
carting  stone;  one  day  stoning  seller ; 
laying  a  lime  kell;  a  days  getting 
and  hewing  ribs;  carting  wood  to 
burne  lime;  one  day  geting  clabord 
timber;  one  day  shaving  clabords; 
part  of  a  day  geting  sleepers;  one 
day  getting  s hinge  11  timber;  part  of 
a  day  dressing  shingells;  one  day 
stoning  well ;  3  days  making  a  man- 
telltree." 

In  these  charges  hevalueshis  time 
at  the  usual  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
day. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  long 
John's  house  was  in  building,  but  he 
built  it  well.  It  sheltered  five  gener- 
ations of  his  descendants,  and  stood 
staunch  and  strong  till  the  march  of 
improvements  swept  it  away,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  he  laid  its  foun- 
dations, 

John  was  nearingthe  limit  of  his 
three-score  and  ten  years,  and  doubt- 
less time  and  care  had  sobered  his 
spirits,  when  the  French  and  Indian 
war  broke  out  and  his  son  Elias  was 
impressed  into  King  George's  ser- 
vice. This  record  tells  the  story: 
September  the  8:  1755 
ThL-'a  Elias  Grave  was  prest  iDto  the 

expidition  to  Crownpoint. 
Nov.  ye  a6;   1755:  This  day  at  niaht 

Elias  Grave  came  home  from  the 

Crowopoint  espiditioa. 
Aui^nst    the    8;    1757;     Then    Elias 

Grave  was  prest  into  the  expiditiuu 

to  \ja.\cA  George. 

The  next  time  Elias  marched  away 
he  went  as  a  volunteer.  His  father 
writes: 


April  ye  10:  i;s8 

Then  Elias  Grave  listed  into  the  ez- 

pidition  to  Canada. 
Dec.    11:    1758:    Elias  Grave  came 

home  from  No.  4  this  day  at  night. 

On  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  old 
house  at  "Tuxis  Farms"  hang^ 
to-day  the  commission  of  Elias  Grave 
as  ensign  in  the  service  of  his  majesty 
King  George  the  ad. 

Here   are    some    items  from   the 
accounts  of  the  third  John: 
1736:  By  making  a  side  saddle        .   : 
By  letter  from  the  post      .  .   < 

I7SS:  i£ bushel  of  round  clams        .   < 
1 73-:    By  a  horse  jomey  to  Rhoad 

Island 0:10:0 

Originality  in  spelling  can  hardly 
go  beyond  the  following: 
Ocom  for  your  boat    .         .         .         .0:  t;6 
By  dieting  Uncle  Norton. 

This  is  not    quite    so   bad   as  it 
seems;    "dieting"   was  John's  syn- 
onym for  boarding. 
By  a  pare  of  buckels—silver     .        .0:4:0 

In  1763  the  third  John  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers,  and  the  book 
became  the  property  of  Elias.  His 
entries  are  much  like  those  of  his 
forefathers,  and  many  of  thein  show 
the  same  quaintness  and  originality. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them; 
1768:  To  plowing  a  spell 
1785:  To  drawing  a  tooth 
1788:  To  carting  storks 
1769:  To  a  Bottle  lost  last  year 
1777:  By  a  doien  eels 
\^  bushell  oysters 
178a:  For  an  orange 
A  quart  of  huckel berries  . 
179a;   For  a   ten  shilling   bill  state 

money  at  a   for  one  with  s  yrs. 

1773:  A  pound  of  tea 

1793:  For  a  borse  toGuilford 

1776:  To  B  shay  to  Guilford 

1793:  A    horse    to   carry  double   to 

Killingworth  .... 
1780:  E^raa  horse  to  a  Weding 
179*:  For  ft  hora  to  carry  champona 

to  a  froltck c 

Sue  Neagor  (negro)  for  washing  5 

Such  is  the  quaint  story  that 
reveals  to  us  the  lives  of  the  first 
citizens  of  Connecticut. 


LETTERS  OF  A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esquire; 
Captain-General   and    Commander   in  Chief   of   His   Majesty's 
Colony  of  Connecticut  in  Nezv  England. 
To  Samuel  Cooper  .  .  .Gent.  Greeting: 

You  being  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  accepted 
to  be  Ensign  of  the  Seventh  Company  or  Train  band  in  the 
Sixth  Regiment  in  this  Colony — 

Reposing  special  Trust  and  Confidence  in  your  Loyalty, 
Courage  and  good  Conduct,  I  do,  by  Virtue  of  the  Letters 
Patent  from  the  Crown  of  England  to  this  Corporation,  Me 
thereunto  enabling,  appoint  and  impower  You  to  take  the  said 
Company  into  Your  Care  and  Charge,  as  their  Ensign — care- 
fully and  diligently  to  discharge  that  Trust;  exercising  your 
inferior  Officers  and  Soldiers  in  the  Use  of  their  Arms,  according 
to  the  Discipline  of  War:  Keeping  them  in  good  Order  and 
Government,  and  commanding  them  to  obey  you  as  their  En- 
sign for  his  Majesty's  Service.  And  you  are  to  observe  all  such 
Orders  and  Directions  as  from  Time  to  Time  you  shall  receive 
either  from  me  or  from  other  your  superior  officer,  pursuant  to  the 
Trust  hereby  reposed  in  you.  Given  under  my  Hand  and  the 
Seal  of  this  Colony,  in  Hartford  the  i8th  Day  of  May  in  the 
14th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the 
Tiiird,  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c,  Annoque  Domini,  1774. 
By  His  Honor's  Command,  Jonth.  Trumbull 

George  Wyllys,  Secr'y. 


Seventh  Company  or  Train  Band  in 
the  Sixth  Regiment  in  his  Colony," 
and  is  dated.  May  18,  1774.  I  re- 
produce its  quaint  terms  here  as  a 
matter  of  historical  interest,  especially 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  lit- 
erary style  of  military  documents : 

The  second  commission  is  dated 
March  15,  1775,  and  while  less 
stained  by  the  years,  it  has  become 
torn  into  four  parts,  but  its  severe, 
black  type  is  just  as  strong  and  plain 
as  it  was  the  day  it  was  signed  by 
the  distinguished  colonial  adminis- 
trators. It  promotes  Ensign  Samuel 
Cooper  to  the  authority  of  "Lieuten- 
ant" in  his  company,  and  its  terms 
are  the  same  as  those  quoted  in  the 
first  commission. 

The  third  document  that  lies  be- 
fore me  was  issued  May  i,  1775  and 
shows  a  broadening  Conception  of  the 
New  World.  It  is  evident  that  in 
the  few  intervening  months  the 
British  Crown  has  been  made  to  real- 
ize that  other     factors     were  in  the 


conquest  for  the  western  continent, 
for  in  reposing  in  "Samuel  Cowper" 
the  authority  of  the  "second  lieut-n- 
ant"  in  the  "second  company  in  the 
second  regiment"  by  virtue  of  the 
power  "in  and  by  the  Royal  Charter" 
Jonathan  Trumbull  is  now  inscribed 
as  "Captain- General  and  Governor 
in  Chief,  in  and  over  His  Majesty's 
English  Colony  of  Connecticut,  in 
New  Et^land,  in  America." 

These  were  times  that  tried  men's 
souls.  It  does  not  take  great  imag- 
ination to  see  Samuel  Cooper,  father 
and  husband,  shouldering  his  musket, 
kissing  his  wife  and  children  fare- 
well, and  hurrying  to  the  defense  of 
his  beloved  homeland.  The  three 
letters  before  me,  tell  a  story  of  de- 
votion to  principle,  of  indomitable 
courage,  and  seriousness  of  duty. 
Worn  and  stained  as  they  are,  who 
knows  whether  it  be  time  or  tears 
that  have  browned  them !  Pressed 
to  the  brave  heart  of  a  mother  who 
awaited  them  with  patient  fear,  who 
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knows  of  the  joys  they  brought,  or  affection.     There  is   a  quaintness   in 

the  sobs  that    kissed    the    hurriedly  the  gallantry  with  which  the  soldier 

penned  words!    These  brief     letters  addresses   his   wife  on   occasions   as 

are  indeed     holy,     for    about     them  "dear     maddam."       There     is     also 

clings  the  hc^es  and  despairs  of  an  humor  smiling  through  the  pathos  in 

early  American  home.  the   pi^anks   played   by   promiscuous 

Unlearned  and  unlettered  as  these  grammatical   construction, 

letters  are,in  them  you  will  find  the  de-  The  three  letters  bear  the  inscrip- 

votion  of  a  loving  and  anxious  father  tion     "Samuel     Cooper,     Chatham." 

who  is   invoking   God's   blessing   on  While  I  attach  some  interest  to  their 

the  faithful,  stru^ling  ones  at  home,  quaintness,  their  real  historical  value 

while  he  faces  imminent  danger  on  is  important,  inasmuch  as  they  give 

the  battlefield.  us  a  clear  light  on  the  several  qualities 

I  reproduce  the  letters  here  just  as  of  the  patriot  hearts  that  fought  for 

I  find  them,   barren   of  punctuation  the  new  land,  and  laid  the  foundation 

or  capitalization,  but  throbbing  with  for  the  new  American  Republic.     As 

the  greater  qualities   of  fidelity  and  such,  I  hold  them  in  much  reverence. 


Roxbury  July  23  1775 
Dear  maddam 

my  Respects  to  you  &  Children  hoping  they  are  all  well 
and  will  Continue  So  till  I  Return  I  wrote  to  you  that  I 
Should  Come  home  this  Summer  but  the  General  has  given 
orders  that  no  officer  Shall  Leave  the  Camps  &  I  would  have 
you  be  Content  for  I  mean  to  Comply  with  orders  Let  the 
Event  be  as  it  will  Send  to  Shipman  &  get  Some  Cloth  &  Send 
me  a  Shirt  or  two  and  the  Jacoat  I  wrote  for  I  have  sent  by 
Dill  to  Slop  my  house  Comeing  for  fear  he  will  forget  it  I  mention 
it  hear  I  shall  but  a  word  Dear  wife  I  am  able  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  Enjoy  my  health  Exceeding  well  and  hope  in  Due  time 
to  See  you  again  tell  our  Little  Children  that  Dadde  has  not 
foi^ct  diem  &  that  they  must  Learn  their  books  well  I  have 
Sent  them  Some  Paper  to  make  them  Bonets  from  your  Ever 
Loving  Husband 

'  Samll  Cooper 

this  I  Part  with  a  Kiss 


Roxbury  august  2  1775 
Lovg  wife  &  Child 

I  have  one  moment  this  morning  to  write  to  Let  you  that 
we  have  not  had  no  Battle  this  night  &  matters  Seem  to  be 
a  Little  more  Easy  &  no  firing  Some  Regulars  ktld  at  Cambridg 
yesterd  Dear  wife  be  not  Concerned  for  me  but  take  Special 
Care  of  our  Children  I  Cant  write  no  more  for  want  of  this 
is  only  to  Let  you  no  that  things  move  Easy  this  morning  from 
your  friend  &  Husband 

Samll  Cooper 
I  have  Sent  in  toms  Letter  two  Ribbands 
Do  with  one  as  you  Please  this  is  olives. 


THE   EXPENSES  OF  A  CONGRESSMAN  IN   1777 

POLITICAL  ACCOUNT  BOOK  OP  HON.  ELIPHALET  DYER  OP 
CONNECTICUT  GIVES  KEEN  INSIGHT  INTO  CUSTOMS  OF 
EARLY  AMERICAN  STATECRAFT  WHEN  PRIVATE  FORTUNES 
WERE  EXPENDED  IN  THE  CAUSE  OP  PATRIOTISM  AND 
PRIVATE  GAIN  AND  SELF-INTERESTS  WERE  UNKNOWN  EVILS 

Fkom  Rbcorde  Furnished  by 

DR.    MELVIL    DEWEY 


THERE  has  been  found  among 
many  old  papers  a  record  of 
much  antiquarian  value  in 
which  is  recoided  the  expen- 
ses in  Congress,  home  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  of  Hon  Eliphalet  Dy- 
er, during  the  session  from  June,  1777, 
to  April   18,    :778. 

Many  of  the  items  her-jin  contai)ipd 
are  such  as  will  surprise  the  distin- 
guished members  of  Congress  in  ses- 
sion at  Washington  to-day,  and  enter- 
tain their  constituency.  This  record, 
however,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  period  which  it  re- 
presents, and  its  business-like  detail 
undoubtedly  caused  much  comme'ida- 
tion  among  the  constituents  of  Con- 
gressman Dyer, 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  who  this 
distinguished  statesman  was  bdflore 
reading  his  political  expenses,  which 
were  paid  by  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. Eliphalet  Dyer,  LL.  D.,  was  one 
of  those  stalwart  characters  that 
made  the  nation  strong  in  those  im- 
portant days  of  construction  during 
and  immediately  after  the  war  of  In- 
dependence, He  was  born  at  Wind- 
ham, Connecticut,  September  28, 
1721.  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1740,  becoming  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar.  During  those 
times  a  lawyer  was  nearly  always 
chosen  a  political  leader,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years,  Eliphalet 
Dyer  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 


necticut Legislature,  serving  from 
1745  to  1762.  His  activity  was  not 
confined  to  statute-making  and  his 
physical  courage  was  equal  to  his 
legislative  ability,  and  in  1755  he 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment 
sent  to  reJuce  Crown  Point,  and  in 
1758  he  was  colorL?l  of  a  regiment 
sent  against  Canada.  In  1762  he 
v.-as  a  member  of  the  Council ;  in  1763 
he  went  to  England  as  agent  of  the 
Susquehanna  Land  Company.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  gained 
national  reputation  as  a  statesman  and 
in  1765  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  In  1774  to 
1783  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  excepting  1776  and 
1779.  He  was  a  judge  oi  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Connecticut  from  1766 
to  1793,  and  Chief  Justice  during  the 
last  four  years  of  this  term.  Judge 
Dyer,  after  a  life  full  of  good  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  died  in  the  town 
of  his  birth,  Windham,  Connecticut, 
May  13,  1807,  at  the  good  age  of 
eighty-six  years. 

It  is  the  political  account  of  this 
eminent  jurist  that  has  been  placed  in 
the  archives  of  the  New  York  State 
library  at  Albany  in  its  ori^nal  manu- 
script, and  is  here  officially  tran- 
scribed and  authorized  for  this  pub- 
lication by  the  State  librarian.  It  is 
of  interest  to  ponder  over  the  various 
quaint  items  and  compare  them  with 
the  more  pretentious  expenses  of  the 
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statesmen  of  the  present  day.  In 
just  such  proportion  as  political  ex- 
penses have  increased,  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  among 
the  political  constituents.  We  are 
to-day  in  an  age  of  extravagance  and 
it  is  well  to  compare  society's  present 
demands  with  this  modest  record  of 
one  of  America's  most  highly  reputed 
statesmen  but  a  few  generations  ago. 
The  interesting  references  in  this 
account  of  political  expenses  to 
"Colonel  Williams"  refers  to  none 
other  than  the  distinguished  William 
Williams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  was 
bom  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  April 
18,  1731,  son  of  Rev,  Solomon  Wil- 
liams. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1757,  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
his  relative.  Colonel  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams in  the  expedition  to  Lake 
George  in  1775,  when  the  latter  was 
kiUed.  Colonel  William  W^lliaims 
became  a  merchant  at  Windham,  Con- 
necticut, and  a  personal  friend  of  Eli- 
phalet  Dyer,  with  whom  he  was  so 
closely  related  in  political  affairs  as  re- 
corded in  the  expense  account  herewith 
piven.  For  several  years  Colonel  Wil- 
liams was  the  town  clerk  and  justice 
of  tfie  peace.  He  was  frequently 
elected  to  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
of     which  he  was     for     many  years 


speaker.  He  was  afterward  a  member 
of  the  Council,  and  the  committees 
of  correspondence  and  safety  of 
Connecticut.  He  was  then  sent  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1776-1777 
and  1783-1784,  and  in  that  capacity  be- 
came one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  Colonel  Wil- 
liams was  not  only  a  politician  of 
the  days  of  political  tribulations 
but  he  was  one  of  our  early 
philanthropists.  His  vigorous  writ- 
ings were  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
independence,  and  his  financial  contri- 
butions were  so  great  that  from  his 
estate  he  expended  nearly  his  entire 
fortune  in  the  patriot  cause,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  his  home  town 
of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  August  2, 
1811. 

The  itemized  expense  account  of 
Congressman  Dyer,  including  soma 
records  regarding  Congressman  Wil- 
liams, gives  a  keen  insight  into  the 
customs  of  statecraft  a  century  and 
a  quarter  ago.  ■The  detail  of  this 
financial  report  is  an  excellent  model 
for  present  day  politicians.  Although 
it  was  written  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  need  for  a  statute  on  corrupt 
practices,  which  is  quite  modem  in  its 
necessity,  it  goes  into  items  of  ex- 
pense incurred  with  a  frankness  that 
may  well  be  emulated  to-day. 


HoK.  BuFUALKT  Dvik's  Acer,  of  Bxpbnsis 

IM  CoNQUsa    BoxNa   bv    trk 

Stats  of  Conmicticut. 

On  Cash ;^5o:  < 

More  ordr  Dr.  Gray    .  150:  c 

Warrant  on  HUligas  soo  D0I  150:  c 


March  4th.  on  order  on  Treasr. 
Hinigas  tor  '        '        ■    3 

Ticket  State  Lottery  No.  93,  774 

To  Mr.  Keo«dy,  Dr.,  begaii  din- 
ing at  hia  house  Jany  ye  7th, 
and  contioned  tin  ye  loth  of 
Pebry,  omitting  1  dianers, 
which  makes  in  the  whole  32 
dinners. 

Monday  rooming  ye  ^.^A  of 
Feb^,  began  fnfl  board  at 
Mr.  Keoedy'a:   i;  s:i«— «:  9^" 


jC35o;  O-O 


32  dinners  %  S/s,  pr.  sqt.  bottle 

wine;  pt.  spirits        .         .         .    £\i: 
6  weeks  %£,<;,  ...       30 

&  coats  3  dolls 

I  lodged  a  nights,  a  supper  &  a 
breakfast  at  Mr.  Domens. 

The  nth  of  Peby,  began  board 
&  Lodging  at  Mr.  Swoops  and 
tarried  till  &  hicheding  ye 
aand  la I,^-  • 


wgan  breakfast,  one  ? 
The  14th  began  whole  board  and 
lodging  and  continued  to  ye 
6th  Taoy,  la  weeks  ®  CM^  pf- 
week© jf5i: 
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Divided  je  TemAina  of  ye  £100, 
my  half 

Paid  out  for  stoc][iDB4  doHs  &  H 
publish  ezpce  paid  to  Prince 
Servt  Wages  &c,  10  dolls  & 
half  paid  expences  s/  more  for 
pipes  &.  tooacco,  all 

Paid  for  ^  part  i  Gallon  spirits 
^  4S/io;  01  bott  beer  &  i  Da 
^der  ®  3/  pr  bottle,  48/:  1 
paid  4  dolls  5/  expences  for 
all  3  paid  W  bill  at  Biddells, 
amount  of  above 


Paid  him  £^i  due  17:  o;o 

17:6 

prove         a:6     paid  \a 

State  of  Connecticnt  to  E.  Dyer,  Dr. 

To  Ezpences  from  June  13th, 
tT77i  wben  set  out  for  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  till  about 
19th  of  Septr,  14  weelcs  bore 
board  &  Water  &  Lodgius  ® 
13  dolls  pr  week  .  j^si :  i 

Horstt  keeping  one  week  with 
another  &  ^  dolls  per  day,  gS 
days,  4g  dolls   ....        14:1 

Anouier  norae  about  S  weeks,  3B 

dolU 8; 

To  my  part  Servt  ezpence  3  dolls 

week 8: 

To  washing  and  mending  pr 
week,  15  dolls   ....       4:1 

To  Expences  Wine  Spirit  beer  & 
Sugar  abl  &  Club  about  1/  pr 
diem 4:1 


£9*:  4: 
Extra  eipcDCes  above  on  Jour- 
ney &  part  pay  of  anotber  sent        3:16: 

£<} 

Ye  whole  expences  myself,    pi 
Servt    most    time,   3    borses 
aboDt  10/  pr  diem  more,  30 
weeks®  7        .         .         .         .      310:  o:C 
To  a  horse  sold    ....       48:0:0 
My  own  horse  hire  .10:  0:0 

364 
Arrived  home  ye  17th  or  i8th  of 

April,  ye  whole  time  absen  35; 

days,  my  Wages  @  4  dolls  pr 

diem 436:  o:c 

State  Connect    Crd   by  reed 

when  set  out  my  halt  100 

Of  Continental  Treas.  first  150 
Last  order  3000  dolls  .  .  300 
Reed  of  mv  Joarney  to  Philadel- 

fhia  and  attendee  at  Congress 
une,  1777.  Date  preparing  to 
set  out  Monday,  9th  June. 
1777.  Set  out  on  Thursday 
I2tb,  arrived  at  Philadla  Tues- 
day, 34th,  Expences  paid  out 
of  common  stock  reed  by  Coll 
Williams  &  myself  of  ye 
Treasr,  Viz  ^100  L  M  &  more 
j^300  half  ....    ^300  ;o 

July  s  began  board 

30  dolls  bill  of  Ugr  Widd  g:o 

Paid  Dr.  Gray  tor  a  bill  on  Con- 
gress L  M  .        [0:4. 

Exps  Journey      .        ,        .        .      39:10 


Tavern  for  B   days,   5  1 


My  part  toward  a  loaf  sugar 
To  3  qt  spirits  for  company  at  3 
Extra  expences  weak  past 
Barber  3/6  Contribut'UH  &  other 

expen  8/ 

More  extra  exps  »/  more  3/ 
More  tobacco  1/6,  fruit  1/ 
16  July  paid  Richard  B  dolls 
To    paid    tor    Company   a7tJj, 

Spirits 

July  sS  paid  for  4  Weeks  board 

&  one  3d  Dicks  ft  Candles  my 

part  tobacco  &  wallet 
Angt  3  on  Howe  fleet  coming    . 
At  diverse  times  contributions  & 
Fruit,  com,  &c,  diverse  times    . 


Prom  the  other  side 

To  beer,  water  mellon,  &c 


For  ci 


Mending  &  barbers 

a  weeks  board  &  my  part  Rich- 
ards, Candles,  &c     . 

Extra  expences  a  little  contex 

Sunday  small  extra  expences 

Fruit  &c.  Sundry  times 

My  washing  &  part  of  Richards 
till  35th  Augt  .... 

Aug  36  paid  Mr.  Sword  for  3 
weeks  board  (4:1a  pr  week)  & 
J^  Dicks  board,  candles 

Paid  Richard  sundry  articles  he 
bol  for  Company,  Wallet 
beer,  tobacco,  fruit,  corn, 
cucumbers,  ftc,  &c 

Paid  for  horse  shoeig  round  for 
two  horse  one  night  when  brot 
in  from  pasture 

For  heyiug  one  horse  j  pts 

For  spirits  for  Company     . 

Septr.  loth  paid  Mr.  Sword 
another  fortsnight  bill.  Gave 
board  ft  J^  for  Servt 
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On  10th  Septr  changed  lodgings 

from    Mrs.    Swords    to    Urs. 

Cbeesemongs.  tamed  there  till 

19th  board  5:  0:0 

My  part  of  drink  &c    .  0:10:9 

Washing   10/  borse  10/  pipe  & 

Tobs/ i:  5:f 

3    horses    keeping    to     pastnre 

about  7  Weeks  @  10/6  each  .  7;  10:0 
Washing  again  7/6  o:  7:6 
In  Exchange  of  horses  gave  ■  t6:io:<) 
To  hostler  &  shoeing  horsea  r:  5:0 
At  Trenton  40/ next  Stage  11/6  3:11^6 
At  Ringoes  TiaTeliog  so/man  5  i :  5 ;o 
At  Baston,  horse,  supper,  break- 
fast, club  .  T :  0.0 
At  Belhlem  a  day  ft  Night  i:  5:0 
Alen  Town  6/6  next  Town  3/G  .  o:  9:0 
Where  lodged  \%  Reding  next 

Night  Travail  to  Lancaster    .  i;  9:6 
At    Lancaster    Saturday,    Sab- 
bath &c o:iS:6 

a  days  &  3  nights  5:  S:o 

Prom  thence  to  Tork                  .  0:15:0 
Monday  99th,  part  of  at  Tavern 

one  week  myself  &  horse  io:lo;o 
Tnesday  dinner  &c.  9/  Wednes- 

„<**y9/ 0:18:0 

Bot  sfthspintscost    .  1:17:6 

Oct  a,  bottle  o:  6:0 

Qnbattwise  o:  6:0 

3  breakfast  6/ dinner  9  0.15:0 
9th    dinner  9/,    loth  dinner  & 

dnbir/i 1:01:0 

iithdinner,  ftc   .  0:10:0 

i3tb  dinner,  &c   .        .                .  0:09:0 

Satr  iSth  rode  ont  dinner  &  club  0:11 :6 


^b^:  T.t 


Oct  19th  spirits    . 

Washing  paid  to  5th  Novr 
Nov  6tb  I  tb  Candles  5/,  t  horse 

keeping  fm  ist  Octob  to  ye 

nth  Nov  at  Bntts    . 
Dinner  abroad 


Nov.  37th  paid  toward  buard 
Expend  file,  candles  Ac 

On  a  Comtee  of  Congress 

To  Penavia  Assembly  5  days  ex 
pences  to  Sc  from  &  forage 

Paid  at  Lancaster,  horse  hay  &g 
oats  14/  pr  34  hours,  all   . 

For  occasional  service  of  a  Servt 

'orkeepir 

Tobacco  s/  a  lb  Candles  10/ 

Deer  dinner  &  clnb 

To  sapper  ft  clnb 

Tospirtts 

a  lb  candles 

aStb  Deer  Wash  paid  to  this  time 

""  -' — A  dinner  &c  club    . 


Paid  for  wash  ftc  bondr 


On  ye  6th  of  Jany  of  board  at 
Hr.  Spangler  except  breakfast 
&  on  ye  7th  began  dining  at 
Mr.  Kenedys. 

To  pipes  ft  tobacco     . 

asnd  to  Candles  a  lb   . 

aSth  paid  toward  board  at  Mr. 
Spanglers         .... 

Ye  8th  day  of  Pebry  finished     . 

Lodging  at  Spangler  ye  Night 
aftBryeath,^flj3i>»/«//*oaf-i/ 

Paid  expences  6/  more  5/ 

Paid  for  pipes  &  tobacco     . 

Gave  Mr.  GrifBn  a  Sailor  from 
Middletown  in  employ  of  Capt 
Sage  .        .        ■       .        . 


9B:i 


Paid  out  remainder  board  at  Mr. 
Spanglers 


34:  7:0 

S3:l3: 

151:  6:9 
L  H 

17:17:6 


Paid  toward  horse  keeping  more 
60  days  hay  ft  Provender  t'.e., 
from  Octr  to  March  part  ye 
time  3  horses    .... 

Mending  diverse  times 

Board,  &cat  Mr.  Noyes 

For  errants  .         . 

To  Mr.  Kenedy  for  board 

Paid  for  black  breaches  ft  mak- 
ing 33  dolls,  paid  for  breaches 
14  dolls,  gave  Mr-  Griffin  a 
Soldir,  4  dolls  to  retnrn  to 
Middletown,  paid  Taylors  for 
self  about   16  dolls. 

To  washwoman 

To  spirits,  &c  for  Irwll 

Horse,  dollar  a  Night.  17  nights 

Received  Copl  Leacher  Debt  in 
Eull.  allciwd  14/  for  cartes 
shedding  dabboards,  gave 
Jabez  £^:b:o  at  Hartford,  paid 
Andrew  Frink  Jnst  before  I 
left  home  4a/  &  was  ye  sum 
paid  Copl  Pitkin  of  5  mile 
Hertford,  left  with  bis  wife 
toward  carting  13  bund  clab- 
board  to  Andover  ft  la  bund 
boards  fm  Mill  to  his  house. 
7dotls. 

June  13th  paid  Bidwell  of  Hert- 
ford in  full  for  sj  hnnd  pine 
boards  according  to  agreement 
&  10/  over  to  Im  delivered  at 
saw  mill  abt  half  mile  beyond 
bis  house. 


3a  THE  EXPENSES  OF  A   CONGRESSMAN  IN  1777 


Jnne  1 1  th  paid  Ur.  Aderkin 
j^ii:B:a  in  full  of  his  acct  for 
cloathins',  &c. 

Nov  ijtli  Delivered  Mr.  Low  & 
Coll  Willianis  a  good  mare  ; 
years  old  part  saddle  ft  bridle 
lor  ye  Colonys  use  O  £^  In 
CwTcncy  for  ye  use  o(  ye 
Colony  ye  sam  I  was  offered 
for  her  w  or  ye  iis«  or  hire 
from  Phil  to  York  way  we 
come  150  ®  /a  teoUpr  mile 
£1:0:0  and  their  Journey 
home  with  heavy  load  to  be 
returned  300  miles  at  jf  10:0. 

July  30th  paid  for  Mrs.  Sward 
b%  lb  Salt  pork  @  3/3     . 

To  15  lb  fish 

Bot  a  horse  Saddle  &  bridle  for 
Bervt  beginning  of  Angt  when 
Hows  Fleet  coming  up  the 
River  Sc  keeping  &  shoeing  a 

Swaped  that  for  another,  gave 
boot,  Mr.  Low  &  Willm  paid 
nothing,  was  about  to  sell  the 


mare  for  £(>o.  Mr.  Low  & 
Williams  insisted  on  having 
of  her  for  their  Servt  on 
Colony  account  for  which  State 
cannot  Dr.  if  not  returned. 
£ba:o:o  if  returned  the  jonr- 
aeys  at  ye  present  price 
Mrs.  Sword  to  more  5JJ  lb  pork, 

Cucumbers,  beans  &  leg  mutton 
Pork  above 
Fish 


Tuesday    a5     Augt    settled    in 

acct  &  then  paid  Mrs.  Sword 

in  full  received  above. 
15th  Oct.  bot  of  &  brot  to  my 

lodgings   about  30    wt.   good 

salt  pork. 
Hey  self  &  horse  gone  4  days  to 

Lancaster 
ist   Decembr  paid  for  cloth  at 

Lancaster         .... 


THE    DAY'S    LIFE 


HOWARD   ARNOLD   WALTER 


1    MORNING 
He  asked  a  boon  of  Life 

As  be  mounted  and  rode  away; 
To  the  west,  a  sound  of  strife, 

Eastward,  the  breaking  day. 

Life  said  to  the  youth:  "Be  strong! 

For  those  on  the  upward  slope 
The  toils  are  many,  the  way  is  long,- 

I  give  thee  Hope." 


H    NOON 
He  asked  of  Life  a  boon 

As  he  wearily  passed  the  road 
In  the  burning  heat  of  noon. 

Painting  beneath  his  load. 

Life  said  to  the  man:  "Take  care! 

For  the  scorching  sun  above, 
Behold,  one  comelh  thy  load  to  share.— 

I  give  thee  Love." 


Ill    NIGHT 
A  boon  of  Life  he  asked 

As  he  laid  in  the  grave  a  shroud: 
The  faceof  the  future  masked; 

Over  the  past  a  cloud. 

Life  whispered:  ■■  The  mom  will  break  I 
Thy  grief  ia  a  midnight  vpraith; 

To  endless  Love  shall  thy  soul  awake, — 
I  g^vethee  Paith." 


THE      NEW       ENGLAND       ICE       STORM 


ILLUSTRATED  WITH  SCENES  FROM  AN 
ICE  STORM  AT  NORFOLK.  CONNECTI- 
CUT, PHOTOGRAPHED  FROM  NATURE 
BY  MRS.  JOHN  C.   KENDALL  


\VORD       PAINTING       BY      MARK      TWAIN 


THE       NEW        ENGLAND        ICE        STORM 


From  Samuel  L.  Clemens'  ■'Following  the  Equator" 

IN  London  the  other  night  I  was  talking  with  some 
Scotch  and  English  friends,  and  I  mentioned  the 
ice  storm,  using  it  as  a  figure  —  a  figure  which 
failed,  for  none  of  them  had  heard  of  the  ice-storm. 
One  gentleman  who  was  very  familiar  with  American 
literature,  said  he  had  never  seen  it  mentioned  in  any 
book.  That  is  strange.  And  I,  myself,  was  not  able 
to  say  that  I  had  seen  it  mentioned  in  a  book;  and 
yet  the  autumn  foliage,  with  all  other  American 
scenery,  has  received  full  and  competent  attention. 
The  oversight  is  strange,  for  in  America  the  ice  storm 
is  an  event.  And  it  is  not  an  event  which  one  is  care- 
less about.  When  it  comes,  the  news  flies  from  room 
to  room  in  the  house,  there  are  hangings  on  the  doors, 
and  shoutings,  "  The  Ice-Storm!  the  Ice-Storm!" 
and  even  the  laziest  sleepers  throw  off  the  covers  and 
join  the  rush  for  the  windows. 


)  IN  HARD,    PURE  II 


THE  JV  E  W        ENGLAND        ICE        STORM 

I 


"  TREES  TURNED  INTO  A  WHITB  SPLENDOR  OF  GLITTERING  DIAMONDS 


THE  ice  storm  occurs  in  mid-winter,  and  usually  its  en- 
chantments are  wrought  in  the  silence  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  A  fine  drizzling  rain  falls  hour  after  hour 
upon  the  naked  twigs  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  as  it 
falls  it  freezes.  In  time  the  trunk  and  every  branch  and  twig 
are  encased  in  hard,  pure  ice,  so  that  the  tree  looks  like  a 
skeleton  tree  made  all  of  glass — glass  that  is  crystal  clear. 
All  along  the  under  side  of  every  branch  and  twig  is  a  comb 
of  little  icicles — the  frozen  drip.  Sometimes  these  pendants 
do  not  quite  amount  to  icicles,  but  are  round  beads^frozen 
tears.  The  weather  clears  toward  dawn,  and  leaves  a  brisk, 
pure  atmosphere  and  a  sky  without  a  shred  of  cloud  in  it — and 
everything  is  still,  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind.  The  dawn 
breaks  and  spreads,  the  news  of  the  storm  goes  about  the 
house,  and  the  little  and  the  big,  in  wraps  and  blankets,  flock 
to  the  window  and  press  together  there,  and  gaze  intently  out 
upon  the  great  white  ghost  in  the  grounds,  and  nobody  says 
a  word,  nobody  stirs.  All  are  waiting;  they  know  what  is 
coming,  and  they  are  waiting — waiting  for  the  miracle. 


"the  dawn  breaks  and  spreads    .    .    .    UPON  A  GREAT  WHITE  G 


THE  minutes  drift  on  and  on  and  on,  with  not  a 
sound  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock ;  at  last  the  sun 
fires  a  sudden  sheaf  of  rays  into  the  ghostly  tree 
and  turns  it  into  a  white  splendor  of  glittering  dia- 
monds. Everybody  catches  his  breath,  and  feels  a 
swelling  in  his  throat  and  a  moisture  in  his  eyes — -but 
waits  again,  for  he  knows  what  is  coming;  there  is 
more  yet.  The  sun  climbs  higher,  and  still  higher, 
flooding  the  tree  from  its  loftiest  spread  of  branches  to 
its  lowest,  turning  it  to  a  glory  of  white  fire;  then  in 
a  moment,  without  warning,  comes  the  great  miracle, 
the  supreme  miracle,  the  miracle  without  its  fellow  in 
the  earth;  a  gust  of  wind  sets  every  branch  and  twig 
to  swaying,  and  in  an  instant  turns  the  whole  white 
tree  into  a  spouting  and  spraying  explosion  of  flashing 
gems  of  every  conceivable  color;  and  there  it  stands 
and  sways  this  way  and  that,  flash!  flash!  flash!  a 
dancing  and  glancing  world  of  rubies,  emeralds,  dia- 
monds, sapphires;  the  most  radiant  spectacle,  the 
most  blinding  spectacle,  the  divinest,  the  most  exquis- 
ite, the  most  intoxicating  vision  of  fire  and  color  and 
intolerable  and  unimaginable  splendor  that  ever  any 
eye  has  rested  upon  in  this  world,  or  will  ever  rest 
upon  outside  of  the  gates  of  heaven. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    ICE    STORM 


BY  all  my  senses,  all  my  faculties,  I  know  that  the 
ice  storm  is  Nature's  supremest  achievement  in 
the  domain  of  the  superb  and  the  beauti- 
ful, .  .  In  the  ice  storm  every  one  of  the  myriad 
ice-beads  pendant  from  twig  and  branch  is  an  in- 
dividual gem,  and  changes  color  with  every  motion 
caused  by  the  wind;  each  tree  carries  a  million,  and  a 
forest-front  exhibits  the  splendors  of  the  single  tree 
multiplied  by  a  thousand.  It  occurs  to  me  now  that 
I  have  never  seen  the  ice  storm  put  upon  canvas,  and 
have  not  heard  that  any  painter  has  tried  to  do  it.  I 
wonder  why  that  is.  Is  it  that  paint  cannot  counter- 
feit the  intense  blaze  of  a  sun-flooded  jewel?  There 
should  be,  and  must  be,  a  reason  and  a  good  one,  why 
the  most  enchanting  sight  that  Nature  has  created, 
has  been  neglected  by  the  brush. 


FALLEN  TREES  DURING  A  NEW  ENGLAND  I 


WINTER  IN  CONNECTICUT 


"I,  singularly  moved 
To  love  the  lovely  that  are  not  beloved , 
OE  all  the  seasons,  most  love  winter,  and  to  trace 
The  sense  of  the  Trophonian  pallor  of  her  face. 
It  is  Dot  death,  but  plenitude  of  peace ; 
And  this  dim  cloud  which  doth  the  earth  enfold 
Hath  less  the  charactere  of  dark  and  cold 
Than  light  aad  warmth  asleep. 
And  intermittent  breathing  still  doth  keep 
With  the  infant  harvest  heaviag  soft  below 
Its  eider  coverlet  of  snow." 


THE  beauties  of  a  New  England 
winter  are  seldom  sung. 
There  are  few  poets  who  find 
it  other  than  a  symbol  of 
death,  but  to  the  Connecticut-bom  it 
holds  memories  even  dearer  than 
those  of  fruit-time  and  harvest.  The 
poet,  Richard  LeGailienne,  who  is 
now  spending  many  of  his  meditative 
days  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  likens 
the  beauty  of  winter  to  that  of  certain 
austere  classics  of  literature  and  art. 
"The  loftiest  masterpieces  have  some- 
thing aloof  and  cheerless  about  them 
at  our  first  approach,  something  of  the 
cold  breath  of  those  starry  spaces  in- 
to which  they  soar,  and  to  which  they 
uplift  our  spirits,"  he  says.  "When 
we  first  open  Dante  or  Milton,  we 
miss  the  flowers  and  the  birds  and  the 
human  glow  of  the  more  sensuous 
and  earth-dwelling  poets.  Rut  after 
awhile,  after  our  first  rather  bleak  in- 
troduction to  them,  we  grow  aware 
that  these  apparently  undecorated  and 
unmusical  masterpieces  are  radiantand 
resounding  with  a  beautj-  and  a  music 
which  'eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard.'  For  flowers  «c  are  g^ven 
stars,  for  the  song  of  birds  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  and  for  the  human 
glow  a  spiritual  ecstasy.  In  the  en- 
chanted stillness  of  the  snow,  we  seem 
to  hear  the  very  breathing  of  the  spirit 
of  life.  The  cessation  of  the  myriad 
little  sounds  that  rise  so  nierrily  and 
so  musically  from  the  summer  sur- 
face of  the  earth  seem.';  to  allow  u.-  to 


hear  the  solemn  beat  of  the  very  heart 
of  earth  itself.  We  seem  very  near  to 
the  sacred  mystery  of  being,  nearer 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year, 
for  in  other  seasons  we  are  distracted 
by  its  pleasurable  phenomena.  The 
world  seems  to  have  put  on  robes  of 
pure  spirit  and  ascended  into  a  diviner 
ether.  How  mysterious  this  ice, 
how  ghostly  this  snow,  and  all  the 
beautiful  fantastic  shapes  taken  by 
tjoth;  the  dream-like  foliage,  and 
feathers  and  furs  of  the  snow,  the 
gothic  diablerie  of  icicled  eaves,  all 
the  fairy  fancies  of  the  frost,  the  fret- 
ted crystal  shapes  that  hang  the  brook- 
side  with  rarer  than  Venetian  glass, 
the  strange  flowers  that  stealthily 
overlay  the  windows  even  while  we 
watch  in  vain  for  the  unseen  hand ! 
The  other  seasons  are  full  of  sensuous 
charm  and  seductiveness.  With 
endless  variety  of  form  and  color  and 
fragrance,  they  weave  a  flowery  band 
to  bind  us  to  earth.  They  are  run- 
ning over  with  the  pride  of  sap.  the 
luxury  of  green  leaves,  and  the  in- 
toxicating fullness  of  life.  Tiie  sum- 
mer earth  is  like  some  voluptuous 
enchantress,  all  ardor  and  perfume, 
and  soft  dazzle  of  moted  sunshine. 
lUit  the  beaut\'  of  winter  seems  a 
spiritual,  almost  a  supernatural  thing, 
austere  and  forbidding  at  first,  but  on 
a  nearer  approacli  foimd  to  be  rich 
in  exquisite  exhilaration,  in  rare  and 
lofty  discoveries  and  satisfaction  of 
the  soul," 


H'  INTER 


CONNECTICUT 


AFTER  THE  SNOW  5TOKM 


a  Kodak  Compuy 


WIKTER  AT  LAKE  WANCUM,   NORFOLK,  CONNECTICUT  By  Mn.  John  C.  Ken 


WINTER         IN  CONNECTICUT 


THE  FROZEN  RIVER  AT  MILFORD,   CONNECTICUT 
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WINTER  IN  CONNECTICUT 


THE  DROOPING  FORESTS  AFTER  1 


»  HOME  SCENE  DEAR  TO  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND  BORN 
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OLD  FIERCE  HOMESTEAD  AT  BRISTOL, 
CONWECTICUT IIUILT  IN  1718 
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THE  OLD  HOUSE 


A    BI.EAK  WINTER  EVENIKG  OFF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COAST         Dr»«i.iebf  H.  Pheli 


THE  ROMANCE   OF  A  SAYBROOK    MANSION 


HISTORIC  HOMESTEAD  WHERE  THE  SEVEN  ACCOMPLISHED 
DAUGHTERS  OF  CAPTAIN  ELISHA  HART  SET  THE  FASHION 
FOR  SOCIETY  A  CENTURY  AGO  IS  NOW  KNOWN  AS  THE  HAUNTED 
HOUSE  —  ITS      BRILLIANT     SOCIAL     FUNCTIONS     DESCRIBED 


MABEL  CASSINE  HOLMAN 


THIS  is  a  true  narrative  of  a 
House  of  Romance,  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  historic 
town  of  Old  Saybrook,  Con- 
necticut. On  the  broad  village 
street,  shaded  by  stately  elms,  there 
stood  for  many  generations  one  of  the 
grand  old  homesteads  such  as  your 
grandfather  and  mine  knew ;  where 
the  old  pine  log  burned  in  the  fire- 
place and  the  large,  inviting  rooms 
typified  the  cordiality  and  hospitality 
of  its  occupants. 

It  was  known  as  the  old  Hart  mau- 
si<m,  and  was  the  home  of  Captain 
Elisha  Hart  and  his  seven  accom- 
plished daughters.  The  old  mansion 
was  filled  with  rare  and  beaiiti- 
fnl  curios  gathered  from  many 
foreign  lands,  while  the  daughters 
of  the  mansion  were  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  most  charming 
hostesses.  They,  too.  w..re  the  leatl- 
crs  of  fashion,  for  their  gowns  were 
of  rich  brocades  and  satins  and  filmy 
laces,  brought  by  the  trading  ships 
from  the  Old  World ;  their  fingers 
were  adorned  in  exquisite  jewels, 
and  their  necklaces  were  of  dazzling 
gem.-.. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  was  the  distin- 
guished traveler,  who,  coming  this 
way.  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  gen- 
ial board  of  Captain  Elisha  Hart,  and 
in  the  presence  of  his  seven  beauti- 
ful daughters.  It  was  here  that  Wash- 
ington Irving,  the  first  great  .'\merican 


MINIATURE  OF  GENERAL  BOLIVAR,  THE 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  HERO,  WHICH  WAS 
FOUND  HECF.NTLY  AT  OLIJ  HART  MAN- 
SION IN  SAVBROOK,  CONNECTICUT,  AND 
ABOUT     WHICH      LINGERS     A      ROMANCE 


of  letters,  sat  before  the  hearthstone 
and  held  the  daughters  speli-bound 
with  his  brilliant  conwrsatjon  and 
his  powerful  delineations  of  character 
in  recalling  his  experiences.  Irving 
himself,  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  and  the  .son  of  a  hardv 
Scotch  merchant.     This  was  a  day  of 


THE    ROMANCE    OF   A    SAYBROOK   MANSION 


WUBRE  WASHINGTON    IRVING,  RODMAN    PRAKE  AND  flTZGREENE  HALLECK  WERE 

ENTERTAINED  — HISTORIC     OLD     HART     MANSION     AT   SAVRROOK,    CONNECTICUT 

BUILT      ABOUT      1 783     AND     THE     SCENE     OF     MANY      NOTABLE     SOCIAL      AFFAIRS 


large  families  and  the  Harts  with  their 
seven  daughters  were  even  surpassed 
Itv  the  Irvings  and  their  eleven  chil- 
dren. Through  his  notable  career  as 
a  diplomat  and  author,  Washington 
Irving  never  married;  "the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  having  died." 

Another  distinguished  American 
hiterateiir,  who  was  a  guest  at  the 
Hart  mansion,  was  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  the  poet,  who  as  a  medical 
student  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  ship-builder,  which  obviated 
the  necessity  of  his  practicing  his  pro- 
fession, Drake  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck.  He  attained  celeb- 
rity as  a  poet  and  died  of  consumption 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Hart  mansion 
was  also  enjoyed  by  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck, who  was  a  native  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  and  became  private  sec- 
retary   to  John   Jacob   Astor,   and   in 


conjunction  with  young  Drake  wrote 
the  satirical  "Croaker"  papers  which 
created  wide  interest  in  the  news- 
papers in  1819.  When  his  friend 
Drake  died  in  1820,  Halleck  commem- 
orated him  in  some  pathetic  verses. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Halleck 
wrote  the  social  satire  "Fanny"  and 
otherwise  distinguished  himself  as  a 
poet. 

It  was  at  this  same  old  mansion  at 
Say  brook,  Connecticut,  that  Commo- 
dore Isaac  Hull,  the  gallant  naval  of- 
ficer of  the  War  of  1812,  and  his 
nephew,  Commodore  Joseph  Hull, 
won  their  brides,  marrying  daughters 
of  the  mansion. 

After  the  death  of  Captain  Hart 
and  his  wife  the  old  homestead  was 
closed.  In  after  years  the  village 
folk  whispered  that  it  was  haunted, 
and  averred  that  on  dark  or  stormy 
nights  there  could  be  heard  coming 
from  the  old  mansion  the  sounds  of 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    A     SAYBROOK    MANSION 


imisie  and  laughter,  the  click  of  the 
high -heeled  slipper  upon  the  polished 
HotDrs,  and  the  ru  .tie  of  brocades.  Oc- 
casionally some  village  youth,  to  de- 
monstrate his  courage  to  his  sweet- 
heart, would  hoot  back  derisively  at 
the  deserted  house, and  his  taunts  were 
echoed  by  the  dashing  of  the  rain  upon 
the  window  panes,  and  the  moaning 
of  the  wind  through  the  desolate 
rooms,  and  the  weeping  of  the  elms 
.  as  they  tossed  their  drooping  branches 
in  the  storm. 

The  romance  nf  romances,  relating 
to  the  occupants  of  the  old  Hart  man- 
sion, is  that  of  one  of  the  daughiers 
and  a  no  less  distinguished  statesman 
then  (leneral  Simon  llolivar.  the 
"Washington  of  Sniith  America." 
General  llolivar  was  horn  in  Caracas. 
Venezuela.  July  24,  17X3.  His  father. 
a  wealthy  land  owner,  belonged  to  the 
Creole  nobility  of  South  America. 
The  child  early  manifested  those 
([ualities  which  made  his  life  a  suc- 
cess. At  the  age  of  three  years  his 
father  dieil,  and  his  mother  i)hccd  him 


under  the  care  of  competent  instruc- 
tors, the  first  of  these  was  Don  Simon 
Rodriguez,  a  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Cynics.  From  this  teacher 
the  boy  gathered  impressions  that 
moulded  his  character,  among  them 
the  thought  of  an  ideal  forni  of  gov- 
ernment. .\t  fifteen  i'.olivar  was  left 
an  orphan,  heir  to  a  large  estate,  with 
hundreds  of  slaves.  The  Marquis 
I'alaciiis.  his  uncle,  became  his  guard- 
ian. The  family  «'as  a  noble,  wealthy 
one,  and  llohvar  was  sent  to  Spain  to 
complete  his  education.  He  spent 
years  in  study  and  travel,  and  was 
introduced  at  the  court  of  Spain  by 
Don  F.stcben.  Iiis  maternal  uncle,  who 
had  the  favor  of  the  king.  Bolivar 
went  to  Paris  in  time  to  witness  the 
clo.sing  scenes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, He  returned  to  Madrid  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  where  he  married  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  the  noble  Venezuelan  family  of  Del 
Taro.  With  his  young  wife,  only  six- 
teen years  old.  Bolivar  sailed  for  home, 
tliinking   to   care    for   his   estates    in 
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Caracas.  Three  years  later  his  young 
wife  died  of  yellow  fever.  This  event 
brought  a  great  change  into  the  life 
ni  Bolivar,  who  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  "I  loved  my  wife  much," 
he  said,  "If  I  had  not  been  bereaved, 
perhaps  my  life  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. The  death  of  my  wife  placed 
n'.e  early  in  the  way  of  patriotic  ef- 
fort, and  caused  me  to  follow  the 
chariot  of  Mars  rather  than  the  plow 
ni  Ceres." 

It  was  in  seeking  a  second  wife  that 
Folivar  met  a  daughter  of  the  Hart 
mansion.  K  fevi  years  Bolivar  passed 
in  travel,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
and  teacher,  Don  Simon  Rodriguez, 
He  visited  Italy,  and  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  King  of 
Italy.  He  crossed  the  Alps  on  foot, 
and  saw  the  grand  review  of  the  army 
ni  the  Alps  by  Napoleon,  and  then 
visited  Florence,  \'enice,  and  Rome. 

I  will  tell  some  of  the  incidents  of 
his  travels  leading  up  to  the  year  he 
met  MissJeanetteHartof  Connecticut. 
One  morning  when  in  Rome,  Bolivar 
said  to  Ro<lriguez.  "Let  us  go  to  the 
.'^acred  Mount."  They  climbed  the 
mount,  and  in  silence,  .stood  looking 
down  upon  the  city  of  the  living  and 
'lead,  the  seven  hills,  the  Tiber  and  the 
Campagna.  Bolivar  was  agitated,  he 
talked  of  their  dear  homeland,  and. 
spoke  of  its  liberty  in  hushed  tones. 
Suddenly  extending  his  hand  to  Rod- 
riguez, Bolivar  said,  "Let  us  here 
make  an  oath,  let  us  here  on  this  sa- 
cred hill,  pledge  our  lives  to  the  liberty 
nf  our  own  country."  On  that  spot 
ihe  two  with  clasped  hands  pledged 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  South 
.American  independence. 

The  late  Hezekiah  Butter  worth,  in 
speaking  of  this  incident  said:  "In 
that  sublime  resolution  on  the  Sacred 
Mount  were  the  battle  of  Royaca, 
the  emancipation  of  New  Granada, 
\'ene2uela  and  Ecuador,  the  restor- 
ation of  liberty  to  Peru,  and  freedom 
for  the  whole  of  northern  South  Amer- 
ica. That  resolution  was  to  guide 
his  feet  to  the  land  of  Washington 
frnm  that  of  Cincinnattis.     It  was  to 


cause  him  to  enter  Caracas  in  triumph, 
amid  strewing  of  flowers  and  pealing 
of  bells.  It  was  to  send  him  into 
self-e.vile.  It  was  to  lead  him  in  de- 
fiance of  nature,  to  dare  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  snows,  storms  and  perils, 
and  live  where  animals  perished. 
It  would  rob  him  of  fortune,  and  cause 
him  to  become  a  mockery  in  his 
motherland.  It  would  carry  him  on 
its  refluent  wave  to  Peru.  It  would 
cause  him  there  to  be  hailed  almost 
as  a  god,  to  pass  under  triumphal 
arches,  amid  singing  priests,  dancing 
'"''■-"''   and   prostrate   people,   while 
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the  thunder  of  cannon  shook  the  peaks 
of  the  high  .-\ndes,  and  the  bells  of 
the  cities  rang  aloud  with  joy.  It 
would  force  him  into  exile  again  at 
last,  and  cause  him  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart." 

From  Rome  Bolivar  went  to  Ham- 
burg, and  sailed  for  home  in  1809; 
passing  through  the  United  States,  he 
studied  its  institutions.  Two  years 
later  on  July  4th,  181  r,  Bolivar  arose 
in  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Caracas, 
closing  his  thrilhng  speech  with  these 
words:  "Patriots,  let  us  lay  without 
fear  the  foundation  stones  of  Soutli 
American  liberty.  To  falter  is  to 
fall,  Venezuelans,  I  move  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  from  this  body  to 
carry  these  sentiments  to  the  Sover- 
eign Congress." 

That  speech  was  decisive.  The 
next  day  the  sun  .shone  upon  a  repub- 
lic. The  Sovereign  Congress  had  to 
deal  with  an  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tions people.  Bolivar  had  been  warn- 
ed :  "If  any  misfortune  .should  sudden- 
ly fall  upon  the  people  it  would  be  at- 
tributed to  God  as  a  judgment  upon 
the  people  for  proclaiming  the  inde- 
pendence." 

.-\t  this  time  T^olivar  was  short  in 
stature,  thin  and  narrow-chested,  with 
irr^ular  features,  and  black  curlv 
hair:  his  large  black  eyes  were  sunk 
in  their  orbits,  and  sparkled  with  an 
unsteady  light,  indicative  of  his  char- 
acter, that  made  him  exclaim  from 
the  ntins  of  the  church,  on  that  ter- 
rible day  of  the  earthquake  in  Caracas. 
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a  few  months  later:  "If  nature  op- 
poses herself,  we  will  wrestle  with 
her,  and  compel  her  to  obey."  Twen- 
ty thousand  perished  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. Ilumbolt  said :  'Caracas  sleeps 
in  her  own  grave." 

After  a  long  and  severe  struggle 
led  by  Holivar  who  never  faltered  in 
his  purpose,  even  when  crossing  the 
Granadian  Andes,  where  he  led  a  dy- 
ing amiy  over  those  heights  of  storm 
and  danger,  in  the  winter  months, 
that  he  might  restore  to  Granada  her 
lost  liberty,  it  was  not  until  De- 
cember 17,  1819,  that  the  two  re- 
publics of  Venezuela  and  New  Gran- 
ada united  under  the  name  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Bolivar  was  made  president. 
After  these  victories,  his  one  thoi^ht 
and  desire  was  to  complete  the  work 
of  South  American  independence,  and 
in  1823  leaving  the  presidency  of  the 
newly  founded  Republic  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Santander,  Bolivar  embarked  for 
Peru.  He  recruited  the  Peruvian 
army  and  marched  from  Lima. 
There  were  patriots  of  many  lands  in 
this  new  army.  This  patriot  army 
entered  Cuzco  in  triumph  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1824. 

Bolivar  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  the  greatest  honors  of 
his  life  awaited  him.  The  people 
met  at  Chuquisaca  in  1825,  elected  a 
deliberative  assembly,  and  this  as- 
sembly decided  that  Upper  Peru,  the 
land  of  the  Incas,  and  high  Andes, 
should  become  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  In  gratitude  to  Bolivar,  the 
people  gave  to  the  new  republic  the 
name  Bolivar,  and  the  assembly  voted 
a  million  dollars  to  him  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  Bolivar  had  given  a 
large  part  of  his  private  fortune  to 
the  patriot  cause,  and  accepted  the 
gift  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
money  be  used  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
in  Bolivar.  The  same  year  the  Con- 
gress of  Lima  elected  Bolivar  per- 
petual Dictator. 

During  these  days  when  Bolivar 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  rom- 
ance again  came  into  his  life.  Com- 
modore Isaac  Hull  was  at  this  time 


commander  of  squadrons  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Pacific.  Commodore 
Hull's  wife,  a  charming  woman,  ac- 
companied her  husband  on  several  of 
his  cruises.  While  in  port,  Commo- 
dore and  Mrs.  Hull  gave  exceptional- 
ly brilliant  receptions  and  dances. 
It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions 
that  General  Bolivar  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Hull's  sister,  Jeanette 
Hart,  a  graceful,  stately  girl  with  fine 
dark  eyes.  General  Bolivar  paid 
Miss  Hart  marked  attention  and  mem- 
bers of  the  family  relate  that  he  of- 
fered her  his  hand  in  marriage.  As 
of  old,  the  course  of  true  love  did  not 
run  smoothly.  Miss  Hart  returned 
General  Bolivar's  affection,  but  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  her  family,  who  did 
not  look  upon  the  marriage  with  favor, 
probably  to  his  being  a  foreigner  while 
Miss  Hart  was  a  daughter  of  Con- 
necticut patriotism  and  loyality.  It 
is  related  by  those  who  have  heard 
of  the  courtship  from  their  elders  that 
Miss  Hart  loved  him  well.  Her 
fidelty,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  her  family's  desires,  was  pathet- 
ically revealed  when  some  forty  years 
later  there  was  taken  from  Miss  Hart's 
room,  in  the  old  Hart  mansion  at  Say- 
brook,  after  her  death,  a  miniature, 
painted  on  ivory  and  delicately  col- 
ored, of  General  Bolivar,  with  his 
name,  and  the  date  1824  upon  it. 
Jeanette  Hart  had  not  forgotten  Don 
Simon  Bolivar.  She  sleeps  with  the 
dust  of  her  ancestors,  in  the  old  vil- 
lage cemetery  at  Saybrook  by-the-sea. 
the  long  grasses  softly  swaying  in  the 
wind  above  her  grave  and  the  waves 
breaking  upon  the  shore,  singing  her 
requiem. 

On  April  27th.  1830,  Bolivar  was 
forced  to  tender  his  final  resignation 
to  Congress,  his  enemies  accusing  him 
of  personal  ambition.  It  was  accept- 
ed, and  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  awarded  him,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  reside  abroad. 
T|iis  cruel  resolution  broke  Bolivar's 
heart,  grief  and  disappointment  wore 
upon  him,  his  health  failed.  He  went 
to  Santa  Marta  to  breath  the  salt  air 
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before  sailing  for  England.  There  the 
end  came  suddenly.  Seated  in  an  arm 
chair  waiting  to  receive  extreme 
unction,  he  dictated  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Columbia,  in  which  he  said : 
"My  wishes  are  lor  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  if  my  death  should  unite 
them,  I  will  go  to  the  tomb  content, 
—yes  to  the  tomb,  the  people  send  me 
EJiere,  but  I  foi^ive  them.  Oh !  that 
I  could  take  with  me  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  will  keep 
united." 

So  died  General  Simon  Bolivar,  on 
December  17,  1830,  aged  forty-seven 
years.  It  has  been  said,  that  Bolivar 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  notable  ex- 
amples of  persistency  of  purpose  in 
all  history.  He  has  been  criticized, 
and  not  without  cause,  but  he  remains 
a  hero  who  had  a  great  soul.  During 
all  his  life,  he  had  never  been  without 
malignant  enemies ;  notwithstanding 
this  he  conquered  the  independence 
oi  three  states,  and  gave  them  laws 
which  secured  the  better  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

BoUrar  died  no  richer  from  having 
had  control  of  the  treasuries  of  Col- 
cmbia,  Peru  and  Bolivar.  "I  desire," 
[:e  said,  "to  see  in  America  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world,  famed  less  for 
its  extension  and  riches  than  for  its 
filor)'  and  liberty.  I  disregard  rank 
and  distinction,  because  I  aspire  to  a 
more  honorable  destiny,  to  shed  my 
blood  for  the  liberty  of  my  country." 

By  a  decree  of  Congress  of  New 
Granada,  Bolivar's  remains  were  re- 
moved in  J842  to  Caracas,  and  placed 
in  the  Panteon  Nacional.  the  West- 
minister Abbey  of  Venezuela.  In  the 
part  usually  reserved  for  a  high  altar 
in  a  Catholic  church  lie  the  remains 
of  Simon  Bolivar  (says  a  recent  South 
American  traveler)  under  a  white 
frarble  cenotaph  embracing  a  life-size 
statue  of  the  general  and  liberator, 
the  walls  contain  slabs  of  alabaster  and 
marble  engraved  with  coat-of-arms  of 
illustrious  \'enezuelons  and  selec- 
tions from  the  sayings  and  writings 


of  Bolivar.  Above  the  cenotaph  is  a 
crystal  chandelier  holding  hundreds 
of  candles.  On  either  side  are  large 
book  cases  containing  collections  of 
books  in  all  languages,  referring  to 
his  life  and  career.  The  National 
Museum  of  Caracas  contains  a  col- 
lection of  Bolivar  relics,  paintings, 
statues  and  beautiful  gift-offerings 
from  the  people,  who  cherish  with 
great  care  everything  connected  with 
the  name  of  General  Simon  Bohvar, 
the  liberator  of  Columbia,  who  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Miss  Jeanette  Hart  of 
Old  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  and  lost. 

The  historic  old  mansion  at  Say- 
brook,  about  which  clings  so  much 
romance,  was  built  about  1782-4.  at 
the  time  Captain  Elisha  Hart  married 
Jeannette  M'Curdy  of  Lyme,  Connec- 
ticut, and  brought  her  as  his  bride  to 
Saybrook.  Of  the  seven  Hart  daugh- 
ters, the  last  was  Mrs.  Isaac  Hull, 
who  died  in  1874  and  left  the  estate 
to  the  town  of  Saybrook,  bequeathing 
the  land  for  a  town  park  and  order- 
ing the  old  mansion  demolished. 
Not  desiring  to  sustain  the  expense 
of  a  public  park,  the  town  declined 
the  gift  and  the  estate  passed  to  the 
only  living  heirs,  who  resided  else- 
where and  had  lost  interest  in  the 
ancestral  home.  In  its  venerable  age 
and  neglect  it  became  known  as  the 
haunted  house,  and  its  decadence 
from  a  social  center  in  the  early  Amer- 
ican republic  to  a  deserted  homestead 
of  one  of  the  first  families  in  this  coun- 
try and  a  social  center  in  the  early 
American  republic  has  to-day  reached 
its  lowest  level  and  serves  only  as  a 
barn  for  cattle. 

The  heirlooms  of  the  distinguished 
Hart  family  have  long  since  been  re- 
moved but  may  still  be  found  in  Say- 
brook, including  an  exquisite  piece 
of  lace  brought  from  Madeira  Islands 
by  Mrs.  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  bits 
of  china  with  which  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Elisha  Hart  set  their  wedding  table, 
and  a  remnant  of  Captain  Hart's 
mother's  wedding  dress. 


rHE  WAKING  OF  THE  LILY 

By  Dr.  FREDERICK  H.  WILLIAMS 

Who  loves  not  flowers  hath  not  seen 
Some  deeper,  sweeter  souls  of  life ; 
'Those  rainbows  nestling  'mid  the  green 
With  all  their  varied  odors  rife 
With  nectared  passion's  subtle  skill 
To  bend  a  life  to  Nature's  will. 

Sweet  smiles  of  long  deemed  speechless  things. 
To  insect  sense  swift  whispering. 
Seeking  oft  ways  of  love  that  stings 
To  woo  to  rest  some  restless  wing. 
And  charm  from  out  love's  fleeting  wave 
Reincarnation  o'er  its  grave. 

One  day  I  walked  a  lonely  dale 
Where  all  was  silent,  dank  and  still; 
The  summer's  sun  scarce  touched  the  vale 
To  haste  beyond  the  wooded  hill; 
One  saw  nor  face  nor  flower  afar, 
Save  one  bright  lily,  like  a  star. 

"  Oh,  lily  sweet  I "  I  softly  said : 

"  Oh,  chaste  of  Earth,  I  kneel  to  thee ! " 

And  reverently  bent  my  head 

Within  that  drooping  face  to  see 

What  grace  lay  locked  in  that  wild  soul. 

What  Spring-bom  fancies  forth  would  roll. 


'  1  am  but  naught,"  she  shyJy  said  : 
"Why  would  ye  seek  so  worthless  thing? 
Into  my  heart  no  bee  hath  sped. 
For  me  no  insect  drooped  a  wing. 
1  bloom  to  frigid,  changeless  years 
Alone — no  love,  no  joys — all  tears." 

Then  suddenly  a  perfume  came. 
As  'twere  ambrosial  incense  spread ; 
A  tremor  shook  the  listless  frame ; 
A  bee  within  her  heart  had  sped : 
The  iove-dewed  anthers  bend  with  hope. 
The  drooping  petals  widely  ope. 

When  four  full  years  had  waxed  and  died, 
Once  more  I  sought  that  lonely  dale : 
Lo !  all  the  laughing  grass  was  pied 
With  lily  blooms  that  strewed  the  vale; 
And  flooding  alt  the  fields  and  trees 
1  heard  this  feumnier  lty[v^et  of. bees ; 

"Thou,  KrosI  Wonder-soul  of  life, 

Wrought  from  the  heart  of  one  lone  flower 

The  mystery  of  all  things  rife 

In  Nature;  sped  the  mystic  power 

Of  life's  transforming — touched  the  soul — 

AH  things  exalting  in  life's  goal."" 
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TO  the  inventive  genius,  indomi- 
table perseverance  and  un- 
wavering courage  through 
trials  and  sufferings  of  a  Con- 
necticut man,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  all  the  manifold  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  are  due  to  the  varied 
uses  which  it  is  now  possible  to  txigko 
of  India  rubber.  ■    :    ■ .   , 

The  history  of  manufacturing  iS "re- 
plete with  stories  of  sacrificed  "lives; 
pathetic  incidents  where  ihventois  and 
pioneers  have  fought  public  opinion 
and  poverty,  and  died  without  recog- 
nition and  without  knowledge  that 
they  had  been  one  of  the  great  factors 
of  their  age  and  that  all  mankind  was 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  struggles. 
All  great  progressive  movements, 
whether  moral,  political  or  commer- 
cial, sweep  their  way  over  helpless 
lives,  crumbling  time-honored  institu- 
tions, and  strewing  the  path  with  the 


wreckage    of    customs    that    seemed 
permanently  established. 

Progress  is  truly  a  great  slayer  of 
sacred  memorials.  It  rules  with  an  iron 
hand,  its  heart  is  relentless,  and  its 
mandates  tyrannical.  Its  manservant 
is  Genius  and  it  commands  it 
forth  into  imminent  danger,  heart- 
lessly ctushing  the  life  out  of  the  few 
that  it  may  bring  triumph  to  the 
many.  The  history  of  Progress  is  a 
iQng  story  of  sacrificed  lives — of  men 
who  have  been  commanded  into  the 
savage  and  undiscovered  Lands  of  Re- 
source, becoming  lost  in  the  wilds  or 
dying  exhausted  in  the  caverns  while 
heroically  blazing  the  path  with  their 
own  blood  for  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Progress. 


The  story  of  Charles  Goodyear  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  many  who  have 
gone  before  him  and  the  many  who 
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are  to-day  starting  on  the  same  haz- 
ardous journey.  He  was  bom  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  December 
29,  1800.  He  was  the  oldest  child  of 
Amasa  and  Cynthia  ( Bateman) 
Goodyear.  Amasa  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Stephen  Goodyear,  a  deputy- 
governor  of  New  Haven  colony  for 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  one  of  its  foiuiders.  When 
Charles  Goodyear  was  still  a  child, 
the  father  removed  to  that  part  of 
Waterbury,  which  is  now  Naugatuck. 
It  was  stili  a  part  of  Waterbury 
when  he  left  it,  so  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  Waterbury  boy. 
Amasa  Goodyear's  business  was  car- 
ried on  at  Union  City.  I  remember 
his  name  in  connection  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  buttons,  pewter  faucets 
and  steel  hay-forks  among  other 
articles. 

Boyhood  and  School 
Days  of  Charles  Qoodyear 

The  boy,  Charles,  divided  his  time, 
as  was  the  custom  at  that  period,  be- 
tween assisting  his  father  in  his  busi- 
ness and  on  his  farm  and  attending 
the  local  school.  He  was  a  studious, 
steady-going,  faithful  boy, — rather 
lacking,  I  should  judge,  in  ordinary 
boyish  vitality.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  spent  one  year,  or  part  of 
a  year  in  the  Rev.  Daniel  Parker's 
School  at  Ellsworth,  a  parish  of 
Sharon  in  this  state.  This  is 
my  opinion,  although  his  biog- 
rapher, the  Rev  Bradford  K. 
Pierce,  who  did  not  know  him  person- 
ally, does  not  mention  it.  Biogra- 
pher Pierce  derived  what  information 
he  had  concerning  Goodyear's  early 
years  from  a  short  account  of  his 
life,  written  by  Goodyear  himself,  for 
an  India-rubber  book  which  he  had 
printed  to  show  what  could  be  done 
with  rubber,  and  from  inquiries  from 
members  of  his  family.  It  is  singular 
that  this  school  experience  should  no- 
where appear,  but  my  recollection  is 


that  my  father  said  that  Goodyear 
was  with  him  at  Parker's  School,  be- 
ing one  of  the  youngest  pupils.  It  is 
certain  that  he  and  my  father  in  their 
intercourse  appeared  like  old  and 
intimate  friends  and  I  never  knew  of 
their  having  any  business  relations. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  one  now  living 
whom  I  could  ask.  I  fully  expected 
to  find  this'episode  referred  to  in  his 
biography  but  it  is  not. 

As  early  as  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
had  very  strong  religious  convictions 
and  when  about  sixteen  he  united 
with  the  Congregational  Church.  At 
this  time  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to  . 
become  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but 
the  conditions  of  his  father's  business 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  .'se- 
cure the  necessary  preparation. 

Qoodyear's  Early  Life  and 
Business  Struggles 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  left 
home  for  Philadelphia,  entering  the 
employment  of  Rogers  &  Brothers  in 
the  hardware  business.  The  biogra- 
phy does  not  say  whether  as  merchants 
or  manufacturers,  possibly  they 
carried  on  both  branches.  Here  he 
remained  until  twenty-one  when  he 
returned  to  Connecticut,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  father. 

August  24,  1824,  he  married  Miss 
Clarissa  Beecher,  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  Beecher,  a  leading  citizen  of 
Naugatuck.  Mr.  Pierce  mentions  this 
marriage,  also  the  fact  that  when  he 
was  about  sixteen,  William  DeForrest, 
whose  sister  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Goodyear,  became  a 
private  tutor  in  the  Goodyear  family. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  DeForest  and 
Goodyear  were  brothers-in-law ;  I 
think  DeForest  married  Goodyear's 
sister,  but  certainly  Goodyear  did  not 
marry  DeForest's  sister. 

Goo<lyear  brought  a  good  deal  of 
energy  and  doubtless  some  knowledge 
into  the  business  and  a  career  of  pros- 
perity set  in.  In  1826  he  opened  a 
hardware  store   in   Philadelphia,  and 
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the  business  continued  apparently 
prosperous  until  in  the  winter  of 
1829-30  he  broke  down  with  a  very 
severe  attack  of  dyspepsia.  This  ut- 
terly incapacitated  him  in  business 
and  threatened  his  mental  soundness. 
T!ie  affairs  of  the  firm  fell  into  con- 
fusion and  they  were  obliged  to  as- 
sign and  give  up  not  only  their  prop- 
erty but  certain  patent  rights,  which 
tliey  conceived  to  be  of  great  pros- 
pective value  to  their  creditors. 

For  ten  years,  under  the  laws  then 
existing,  Charles  Goodyear  was  re- 
peatedly imprisoned  for  debt.  Hav- 
ing no  means  to  establish  himself  in 
business,  and  apparently  no  friends 
who  were  both  able  and  willing  to 
help  him,  he  determined,  all  things 
considered,  to  make  a  profession  of 
invention. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place  as 
any  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider 
Goodyear  to  have  been  a  very  good 
business  man.  Perhaps  his  friends 
had  already  discovered  this  and  for 
that  reason  were  unwilling  to  assist 
him.  I  think  the  habit  of  his  mind 
was  visionary.  He  did  not  estimate 
things  at  their  just  values.  He  was 
always  ready  to  borrow,  but,  though 
he  doubtless  believed  himself  a  very 
honest  man,  he  was  seldom  ready  to 
pay.  His  brother-in-law,  DeForest, 
in  after  jears  advanced  to  him  some 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  though  he 
became  bankrupt  himself  and  was  at 
times  in  great  want  and  Goodyear  was 
at  the  time  receiving  very  considerable 
sums,  he  never  found  anything  with 
which  to  pay  DeForest  and  indeed 
expressed  a  feeling  that  DeForest  was 
unkind  in  expecting  him  to  do  so. 
Tie  could  not  see  things  in  their  true 
light,  \i  he  had  been  able  to  do  so. 
possibly,  indeed  probably,  he  would 
never  had  suceeded  in  his  great  inven- 
tions. He  was  a  genius :  hehadthe  tem- 
perament and  the  feelings  of  a  genius 
and  he  must  be  judged  by  the  rules 
which  we  apply  in  such  cases.  He  had 
also  the  ability  to  suffer,  and  to  see 
others  suffer  with  him,  but  he  utterly 


lacked  the  every  day  common  sense 
which  enables  a  man  to  support  a  fam- 
ily. He  would,  in  pursuit  of  his  in- 
quiry exhaust  every  source  until  his 
family  had  to  be  supported  by  charity, 
and  he  would  hire  a  carriage  and  a 
pair  of  horses  to  go  to  some  place  of 
business  and  then  entirely  forgetting 
them  would  allow  them  to  remain 
there  all  day  with  their  driver;  as 
however,  he  probably  never  paid  his 
livery  bill,  perhaps  it  did  not  make 
much  difference  to  him. 

As  Goodyear  could  invent  things, 
and  could  ^nd  nothing  else  to  do,  it 
was  wise  for  him  to  turn  to  invention, 
though  the  business  nf  invention  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  all  experience 
shows  to  be  most  precarious.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  while  within 
the  jail  limits  the  first  time,  he  per- 
fected an  invention  from  the  sale  of 
which  he  derived  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  family. 

Introduction  of  India 
Rubber  to  Practical  Use 

The  gum  caoutchouc  seems  to 
have  been  first  introduced  to  notice  by 
Dr.  Priestly,  the  scientist,  who,  in  a 
work  on  drawing  recommended  it  for 
the  removal  of  marks  of  a  lead  pencil 
from  paper.  Hence  its  name,  "India 
rubber."-  It  was  first  brought  .-Do 
Europe  in  1730,  but  Dr.  Priestly's 
notice  of  it  was  in  1770.  By  1830  it 
was  a  common  article  for  overshoes. 
The  Indian  method  of  collecting  it 
was  to  tap  the  trees  and  let  the  sap 
run  into  some  receptacle;  then  take  a 
ball  of  clay  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  having  a  protuberance 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  on  one  side, 
dip  this  clay  forni  into  the  sap  and 
hold  it  over  a  fire  to  dry.  As  soon  as 
it  was  sufficiently  dry  it  was  dipped 
in  again  and  so  on  until  the  coating 
of  the  clay  ball  was  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  evaporation  of  the  sap  formed 
a  firm  gum  and  the  smoke  of  the  fire 
darkened  it  until  it  was  almost  black, 
although   the   pure   s^p   was   a   pale 
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yellowish  white.  After  a  sufhcient 
amount  of  the  gum  had  been  depos- 
ited the  neck  was  cut  off,  leaving  a 
projection  of  about  half  an  inch. 
Then  by  beating  it  the  clay  inside 
was  broken  up  fine  and  emptied 
through  this  half  inch  hole.  The 
result  was  a  spherical  bottle  hold- 
ing about  a  pint,  and  in  this  form, 
but  pressed  together  flat,  the  rubber 
was  shipped  to  this  country  and  to 
Europe,  and  pieces  were  cut  off  one 
inch  or  two  inches  square,  and  were 
sold  in  the  stationers'  shops  for  six 
and  a  quarter  or  twelve  and  a  half 
cents.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cenr 
tur>'  the  idea  of  putting  India  rubber 
into  the  fonn  of  overshoes  occurred  to 
some  one  and  the  natives  wefe  taught 
to  make  clay  models  of  a  foot,  some- 
times pretty  rude  ones,  and  cover 
them  with  rubber  by  the  dipping  and 
drying  process,  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bottle.  These  were  ser- 
\-iceable  though  ratiier  crude  cover- 
ings for  the  feet,  and  people  who 
were  particular,  preferred  neatly 
made  leather  overshoes  with  cork 
insoles.  After  a  time,  improvements 
were  made  by  furnishing  the  natives 
with  shapely  wooden  lasts  and  rub- 
ber shoes  appeared  in  a  quite  satis- 
factory  form. 

DI«oounixlog  Obstacles  that 
Faced  the  laveDtor 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when 
about  1830,  Chaffee,  of  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  discovered  th^t  he 
could  dissolve  the  gum  in  turpentine, 
apply  it  to  cloth  and  mould  it  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  by  evaporating  the  tur- 
pentine restore  its  elastic  properties. 
This  would  not,  however,  withstand 
heat,  even  the  heat  of  summer,  but 
softened,  went  to  pieces  and  became 


It  was  in  this  discouraging  hour 
that  Charles  Goodyear  felt  himself 
called  upon,  as  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
redeeming  this  unfortunate  but  in- 
valuable substance     from     the     con- 


tempt into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  of 
developing  in  it  those  qualities  that 
should  make  it  what  it  has  become, 
one  of  the  greatest  temporal  blessings 
to  the  race.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Goodyear  always  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  himself  as  under  special 
Providential  guidance  and  as  a  true 
prophet  of  India  rubber.  Probably 
this  feeling  went  far  towards  sus- 
taining him  through  all  the  trials 
that  he  was  destined  to  experience 
before  he  achieved  success.  Then 
came  a  period  of  constant  successions 
of  hope  and  failure  but  never  of 
despair.  The  great  difficulty  seemed 
to  be  that  the  rubber  would  not  dry 
so  that  heat  would  not  soften  it. 

One  of  the  stories  told  is  this: 
Goodyear  had  found  in  the  market 
several  barrels  of  the  gum  in  its  fluid 
state.  He  bought  these  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiment.  A  bright  Irish- 
man who  worked  for  him  and  under- 
stood perfectly  well  what  he  was  trying 
to  do,  appeared  one  mornli^  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem and  the  "Irish  could  bate  the 
Yankees  in  invention."  The  Irish- 
man had  dipped  his  overalls  in  one 
of  the  barrels  of  liquid  rubber;  they 
dried  and  appeared  to  be  all  right  and 
Goodyear  was  delighted;  but  Patrick 
sat  down  in  a  chair  near  the  fire  to  do 
some  work  and  when  he  attempted  to 
arise,  the  chair  came  with  him.  Pat- 
rick's overalls  were  unbuttoned  and 
he  was  extracted  from  them,  leaving 
them  attached  to  the  chair,  and  there- 
upon he  expressed  himself  fully  satis- 
fied with  his  experiment  as  an  in- 
ventor. 
About  this  time  a  man  who  was  look- 
ing for  Goodyear,  was  told.  "If  you 
meet  a  man  who  has  on  an  India  rub- 
ber cap,  stock,  coat,  vest  and  shoes, 
with  an  India  rubber  purse  without  a 
cent  in  it,  that  is  the  man." 

Difficulties  Under  Which 
First  Rubber  Goods  Were  Made 

About    1835    Goodyear    met    with' 
some  temporary  success.  He  was  then 
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living  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  I 
remember  his  coming  to  Naiigatnck, 
Connecticut,  on  a  visit  and  driving  up 
to  my  father's  store.  After  the  or- 
dinary greeting  he  asked  my  father 
to  come  outside  and  look  at  some- 
thing; it  was  his  harness,  which  was 
entirely  of  rubber.  It  was  dark  red  in 
color  and  with  that  exception  looked 
like  any  other  harness,  I  was  at  the 
store  and  went  out  to  look  at  the  har- 
ness. ,  I  cannot  remember  having 
seen  him  before,  yet  I  knew  who  he 
was  and  what  he  was  trying  to  do 
and  I  think  I  may  have  known  him  by 
sight  from  having  seen  him  on  some 
previous  visit.  Whether  the  harness 
was  of  the  sort  that  would  grow 
sticky  in  summer  and  stiff  in  winter, 
and  was  only  useful  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  was. 

Then  came  the  financial  disasters 
of  1837  which  deprived  Goodyear  of 
the  small  resources  he  had  heretofore 
had.  The  business  which  they  had 
been  doing  ceased  and  he  was  again 
reduced  to  beggary.  Having  access 
to  the  factory,  he  printed  a  few  piano 
covers,  table  covers  and  ladies'  aprons 
in  fine  and  attractive  colors  and  by  the 
sale  of  these  he  obtained  a  little  food. 

Mrs.  Goodyear,  too,  made  with  her 
own  hands  the  first  globes  construc- 
ted from  rubber.  At  one  time  the 
family  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fish 
which  his  brother  Robert  caught;  and 
in  tliese  days  Mrs.  Goodyear  with 
wonderful  ingenuity  manufactured 
from  scraps  of  pasteboard  left  from 
her  husband's  work,  the  bonnets 
which  she  and  her  daughters  wore  to 
church.  The  family  crockery  was  re- 
duced to  one  set  of  tea  cups,  of  the 
value  of  fifty  cents.  One  day  he  met 
his  brother-in-law  DeForest  and 
asked  him  for  ten  dollars,  and  told 
him  he  had  just  pawned  his  last  silver 
spoon  for  money  enough  to  come  over 
to  New  York.  He  was  then  living 
somewhere  in  \ew  Jersey.  DeForest 
said :  "You  must  not  go  on  so.  you 
cannot  live  in  this  way."    Qoodyear's 


only  reply  was:    "I  am  going  to  do 
better." 

Not  long  after  this  he  went  again 
to  Roxbury  and  had  some  temporary 
success,  and  I  think  it  must  have  been 
about  this  time  tliat  I  remember  see- 
ing him  here  as  he  then  had  a  prosper- 
ous look.  But  again  there  was  fail- 
ure followed  by  the  direst  poverty. 

Destitution  and  Humiliation 
Of  a  Faithful  Inventor 

A  witness  in  one  of  the  triajs  on 
his  patents  testified  that  in  1839  he 
found  them  extremely  destitute.  They 
had  sickness  in  the  family.  They 
were  very  poor,  destitute  of  both 
food  and  fuel.  I  know  they  had  to 
go  into  the  fields  and  woods  to  glean 
fuel;  they  had  none.  They  had 
nothing  to  buy  with.  The  children 
did  not  know  where  they  were  to  get 
anything  to  eat.  They  dug  their 
potatoes  before  they  were  half  grown 
and  ate  them.  Their  son  Charles, 
aged  eight,  said,  they  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  potatoes,  for  he  did  not 
know  what  they  should  do  without 
them.  We  used  to  furnish  them  with 
milk  and  they  wished  us  to  take  furni- 
ture and  bed  clothes  in  payment 
rather  than  not  pay  for  it.  At  one 
time  when  they  had  nothing  to  eat, 
some  kind  friend  sent  them  a  barrel 
of  flour. 

Showing  the  peculiar  character  of 
Goodyear,  his  faith,  honesty  and  ap- 
parent lack  of  business  sense  it  is  re- 
lated that  just  before  this  time,  when 
they  were  all  starving,  that  he  had 
a  very  handsome  offer  from  a  French 
firm  for  one  of  his  patents.  His  re- 
ply was:  "I  am  jnst  on  the  eve  of  a 
discovery  which  will  render  the  other 
valueless  and  as  soon  as  I  have  per- 
fected it  I  will  confer  with  you." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
Goodyear  endured  his  worst  extrem- 
ity of  want  and  humiliation.  One 
winter  morning,  in  the  winter  of 
1839-40,  he  awoke  to  find  his  little  cot- 
tage half  buried  in  snow,  the  storm 
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still  continuing,  and  in  his  house  not 
an  atom  of  fuel  nor  a  morsel  of  food. 
His  children  were  young,  he  himself 
sick  and  feeble.  He  thought  the 
charit>-  of  his  neighbors  exhausted, 
and  had  not  the  courage  to  face  them. 
Then  he  remembered  that  one  of  them 
a  few  days  before  had  given  him 
a  more  friendly  greeting  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  receive,  and  to 
him,  if  he  could  reach  him,  he  re- 
solved to  apply.  Terrible  was  his 
stru^le  with  the  winds  and  the  drifts. 
He  reached  the  house  and  told  his 
story  not  omitting  the  oft  told  tale 
of  his  new  discovery,  that  mine  of 
wealth  if  only  he  could  procure  the 
means  of  working  it.  The  eager  elo- 
quence of  the  inventor  was  seconded 
by  the  gaunt  and  yellow  face  of  the 
man.  His  generous  acquaintance 
entertained  him  cordially  and  lent 
him  a  sum  of  money  siifficient,  not 
only  to  carry  him  through  the  winter 
but  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  ex- 
periments on  a  small  scale,  O,  D. 
Coolidge,  of  Wobum,  was  the  bene- 
factor. 

Still  later,  Goodyear  was  again 
subjected  to  great  want  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  was  still  further  cast 
down  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, at  a  time  when  his  wife  with  an 
infant,  was  confined  to  her  bed.  He 
was  devoted  to  all  his  family,  but 
this  little  child  of  about  two  vears 
seems,  perhaps  because  it  was  the 
one  taken  away,  to  have  been  a  spe- 
cial peL  The  circumstances  of  its 
sickness,  while  he  was  away  attempt- 
ing .unsuccessfully  to  borrow  money 
and  being  compelled  to  return  home 
on  foot,  were  most  pathetic. 

Inventor  in  JaJI  for  Debt 
Rememben  «  Boy's  Kindness 

Somewhere  in  these  years,  but  I 
have  no  means  of  fixing  the  precise 
date,  nor  does  it  matter,  occurred  an 
incident  related  to  me  by  the  late 
Edward  Kinsley,  of  Boston,  which 
is  very  characteristic  of     Goodyear's 


peculiarities.  The  scene  was  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  wiiere 
Goodyear  at  one  time  attempted  to 
carry  on  some  business.  Kinsley 
was  a  small  boy,  living  with  his 
mother  who  was  a  widow.  His 
father  had  been  in  business  there,  had 
been  unsuccessful  and  had  been  put 
in  jail  for  debt  and  subsequently  had 
died,  leaving  the  widow  to  sustain 
her  little  family  as  best  she  could. 
Edward  Kinsley,  had  a  place  as 
errand  boy  in  a  merchant  tailor's  es- 
tablishment and  one  day  his  employer 
said  to  him :  "I  want  you  to  take  this 
bundle  to  Mr.  Goodyear;  he  is  in 
jail.  You  may  give  him  the  bundle. 
It  is  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  you  can 
tell  him  that  I  said  he  can  pay  for 
them  when  he  gets  ready." 

Young  Kinsley  started  off  with 
the  bundle  and  as  his  way  lay  by  his 
own  home,  he  stoppe<l  in  to  speak  to 
his  mother.  She  was  paring  some 
apples.  They  were  very  large  fine 
red  apples  and  she  gave  him  one, 
which  with  some  difficulty  he  thrust 
into  his  pocket  and  then  went  on  to 
die  jail,  and,  having  found  Goodyear, 
he  gave  him  the  bundle  and  the  mes- 
sage. 

Goodyear  was  sitting  at  a  table  in 
a  room  alone  and  looking,  as  Edward 
thought,  unhappy.  He  turned  to  go 
away  and  the  thought  of  his  own 
fatlier  there  in  the  jail  not  long  be- 
fore, came  over  him.  He  worried 
the  apple  out  of  his  pocket,  went  back 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  in  front  of 
Goodyear,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

Time  passed  on.  The  boy  Kins- 
ley, became  a  cloth  merchant  in 
Boston  and  visited  Europe  every 
year  to  replenish  his  stock.  On  one 
occasion,  being  in  Paris,  he  heaild 
that  Goodyear  was  there  and  called 
on  him.  He  had  either  kept  up  or 
renewed  their  old  acquaintance. 
Just  as  he  was  leaving,  Goodyear 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  the 
next  day,  and  on  finding  that  he  had 
no  plans,  asked  him  to  come  to  the 
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hotel  at  lo  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
This  he  did  and  found  a  number  of 
magnificent  equipages  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  They  were  the 
carriages  of  the  emperor  and  his 
■  suite,  who  had  called  to  take  Inventor 
Goodyear  to  the  Bois  de  Bolougne, 
where  he  was  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  his  India  rubber  pontoons.  Soon 
they  were  in  motion.  The  emperor 
in  his  carriage  with  Goodyear  lead- 
ing, next  Count  de  Momy,  the  emper- 
or's half  brother  and  prime  minister, 
with  Edward  Kinsley;  the  other 
carriages  following.  They  had  a  gala 
time.  The  pontoons  were  exhibited 
and  pronounced  a  success;  then  there 
was  an  elegant  luncheon  and  some 
talking,  and  then  they  came  home, 
Kingsley  was  profuse  in  his  acknowl- 
edgments and  thanks  and  told  Good- 
year he  had  given  him  the  day  of  his 
life,  and  tliat  he  should  never  forget 
it.  For  answer,  Goodyear  laid  his 
arm  over  Kinsley's  shoulder  and 
said:  "N'ed  my  boy,  one  red  apple 
goes  a  great  wa\s  sometimes." 

Ooodyear's  Discovery  of 
Secret  of  autta-Percha 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1839-40, 
after  undergoing  some  ten  years  of 
untold  hardships  and  trials  of  all 
sorts,  after  imagining  repeatedly  that 
he  had  reached  success  to  be  again 
brought  face  to  face  with  starvation 
for  himself  and  family,  that  Good- 
year finally  achieved  what  he  had  so 
long  toiled  for.  It  was  by  accident 
at  last.  A  great  many  discoveries 
have  been  the  result  of  accident  but 
none  the  less  it  requires  genius  to  see 
the  true  meaning  Of  the  accident. 
Apples  had  fallen  for  centuries  be- 
fore \ewton  made  his  sublime  gen- 
eralization. So,  pieces  of  rubber 
had  doubtless  been  frequently  dropped 
on  hot  iron,  but  it  was  the  accidental 
dropping  of  a  piece  of  rubber  upon  a 
hot  stove  that  r^evealed  to  Chair les 
Goodyear  the  secret  that  he  had 
labored  for  years  to  discover. 


This  is  the  account  of  it.  While 
engaged  in  conversation  with  his 
brother  about  his  experiments  and 
making  a  rapid  gesture  in  his  earnest- 
ness, a  piece  of  gum  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  accidently  came  in  contact 
with  a  hot  stove.  As  the  gum  in  its 
natural  state  meits  at  a  low  degree 
of  heat,  what  was  his  surprise  to 
notice  that  under  this  greater  heat  it 
charred  like  leather  without  dissolv- 
ing.    No  portion  of  it     was     sticky. 

His  daughter  says:  'As  I  was  pass 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  room  I  casually 
observed  the  little  piece  of  gum  which 
he  was  holding  near  the  fire  and  I 
iioticed  also  that  he  was  unusually  ani- 
mated by  some  discovery  which  he  had 
made.  He  nailed  the  piece  of  gum 
outside  the  kitchen  door  in  the  in- 
tense cold.  In  the  morning  he 
brought  it  in,  holding  it  up  exultingly. 
He  had  found  it  perfectly  flexible  as 
it  was  when  he  put  it  out.  This 
was  proof  enough  of  the  value  of  his 
discovery." 

So  he  had  succeeded  at  last,  and 
jet  it  seemed  but  the  beginning  of 
trouble.  One  of  the  first  problems  to 
be  settled  was  the  degree  of  heat  to  be 
used ;  and  the  difficulty  of  this  may  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  known  that 
even  now  it  takes  an  intelligent  man  a 
}ear  to  learn  to  conduct  the  process 
witli  certainty,  though  furnished  with 
the  best  implements  and  appliances 
which  twenty  years  experience  has 
si^gested.  This  last  statement  is 
taken  from  Jlr.  Parton,  It  is  now 
forty  years  or  more  since  it  was  writ- 
ten and  improvements  may  have  been 
made,  but  to  Goodyear  in  1839,  it  was 
a  wholly  unsolved  problem. 

Qoodyear!s  First 
Successul  Experiment 

Crijodyear's  first  successful  experi- 
ment was  made  in  his  own  house,  as- 
sisted by  his  family.  He  made  a 
lai^e  fire  in  his  bedroom  and  before 
it  he  aired  or  roasted  a  square  yard 
of  rubber  cloth.     As  it  was  his  cus- 
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torn  to  attest  his  experiments  by  wear- 
ing, he  had  it  made  into  a  rest  and 
cap.  He  now  saw  that  he  must  have 
a  high,  uniform  and  controllable  de- 
gree of  heat  and  to  do  this  he  must 
have  money.  The  world — his  world 
— was  tired  of  him  and  his  fallacious 
plans.  Rubber  physically  and  meta- 
phorically, stunk  in  their  nostrils. 
How  he  subsisted  at  that  period,  he 
saj-s  charity  atone  can  tell.  His  li- 
brary had  long  since  disappeared,  his 
children's  books  were  got  together 
and  sold  at  auction  for  five  dollars. 
His  furniture  was  too  limited  to 
pawn.  But  it  is  tedious  and  wearying 
to  recall  these  tales  of  suffering.  His 
brother-in-law,  DeForest,  finally  sent 
him  fifty  dollars  with  which  Goodyear 
went  to  New  York  and  there  per- 
suaded William  Rider  to  advance 
sufficient  money  to  thoroughly  and 
fairly  test  the  experiment.  He  also 
had  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Emery 
(ioodyear  who  was  a  skillful 
mechanic.  Things  were  going  on  in 
a  promising  way  when  Rider  failed 
and  affairs  were  again  in  confusion. 
Rut  now  Goody  ear's  brother-in-law, 
William  C.  DeForest,  was  doing  a 
profitable  business  and  he  took  hold 
in  Rider's  place  and  before  he  got 
through  he  had  advanced  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000  which  Goodyear 
was  never  able  wholly  to  repay.  He 
was  however,  enabled  by  taking  benefit 
of  the  bankrupt  law  to  free  himself 
from  arrest  on  old  debts,  and  now, 
about  ten  years  from  the  time  he  be- 
gan, ventured  to  take  out  some  pat- 
ents, 

Parton  sums  up  the  case  hy 
saying:  "He  had  added  to  the  arts 
not  a  new  material  merely,  but  a 
new  class  of  materials  applicable  to 
a  thousand  uses.  It  was  still  India 
rubber  but  its  surface  would  not  ad- 
here, it  would  not  harden  by  any  de- 
gree of  cold  nor  soften  by  any  degree 
of  heat.  It  was  cloth  impervious  to 
wa^r.  It  was  a  paper  that  could 
not  tear.  It  was  a  parchment  that 
would  not    crease.    It    was    leather 


which  neither  rain  nor  sun  would  in- 
jure. It  was  ebony  that  could  be  run 
in  a  mould.  It  was  ivory  that  could 
be  worked  like  wax.  It  was  wood 
that  never  cracked,  shrunk  or  de- 
cayed. It  w*as,  as  Daniel  Webster 
termed  it,  an  elastic  metal  that  could 
be  wound  around  the  finger  or  tied 
into  a  knot.  Alt  this  is  state<l  in  a 
moment,  but  each  of  these  variations 
had  cost  this  indefatigable  man  da\s, 
weeks,  months  or  years  of  experi- 
ment." 

As  soon  as  Goodyear  had  brought 
his  invention  to  the  point  where  other 
people  could  make  it  profitable,  he 
withdrew  from  manufacturing  and 
sold  rights  to  manufacture  to  others. 
Here  again  he  showed  his  want  of 
business  sense.  The  right  to  make 
shoes  would  have  been  cheap  at  five 
cents  a  pair  and  would  have  made  him 
rich.  He  sold  the  right  for  half 
a  cent  a  pair  and  remained  poor.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  rubber- 
mad.  He  was  constantly  devising 
new  uses  for  the  material  and  spend- 
ing money  in  perfecting  them  which 
his  friends  thought  should  have  been 
used  in  paying  his  debts  and  in  tak- 
ing care  of  his  family,  but  he  could 
not  see  it.  "Somebody  will  yet 
thank  me  for  it,"  was  all  his  reply. 

Poor  Business  Judgment 
Causes  Financial  Straits 

In  1853  Goodyear  was  in  England. 
Commercially,  his  invention  was  an 
assured  success  and  many  men  were 
amassing  fortunes  from  it.  It  was 
rumored  that  he  was  receiving  large 
sums  of  money  which  he  was  lavish- 
ing on  family  expenses. 

His  brother-in-law,  DeForest,  who 
had  made  his  success  possible  and 
had  himself  been  unfortunate  and  be- 
come poor,  wrote  to  him  and  this  is 
in  part  Goodyear's  reply : 

"/  left  on  my  icay  to  Paris  last 
night  and  rather  than  travel  on  Sun- 
day have  stopped  here  at  Folkestone 
for  a  day  of  rest.     A  remark  in  your 
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leller  conveys  the  impression  that  you 
deem  me  unmindful  of  your  embar- 
rassed condition.  It  reminds  me  that 
justice  to  myself  demands  a  little  ex- 
planation.— Let  me  say  that  three 
months  before  I  left  home  I  borroived 
$1000  of  a  friend  in  Boston  and  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  my  wife  received 
the  sharpest  rebuke  from  him — but 
it  was  not  till  yesterday  that  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  in  justice  to  my- 
self and  others  who  have  claims  upon 
me  that  I  could  pay  the  debt.  '•Mr. 
B.  also  had  to  take  up  an  acceptance 
of  $3,500  for  me  and  I  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  pay  him— I  feel  that  I 
have  done  all  that  mortal  man  could 
do — /  have  aimed  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  work  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  1  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  successful  in  this, 
as  1  still  hope  to  be  in  the  payments  of 
my  debts." 

While  in  England  at  this  time, 
Goodyear  lost  his  wife.  No  words 
could  be  too  strong  to  tell  what  she 
had  been  to  him  through  these  thirtj' 
years  of  trial  and  sickness  and  want, 
but  I  cannot  give  the  time  for  a  eulogy 
here.  The  following  year  he  married 
Miss  W'ardell,  of  London,  and  was 
fortunate  in  getting  once  more  a 
faithful  and  devoted  helpmate. 

In  December  1855,  Goodyear  was 
arrested  in  Paris  for  debt.  He  was 
quite  ill  at  the  time,  confined  to  his 
bed,  from  which  he  was  taken  at 
night,  in  a  manner  rude  and  brutal. 
At  her  earnest  request,  his  wife  was 
allowed  to  accompany  him  to  the  pre- 
liminary examination  as  he  did  not 
speak  French  readily,  but  the  exam- 
ination over,  he  was  put  into  a  cell 
and  she  was  sent  home  to  wait  until 
the  next  day  before  she  could  get  of- 
ficial permission  to  be  with  him. 
Suffice  to  say  that  after  some  weeks 
he  was  released.  His  devout  relig- 
ious disposition  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  his  after- 
wards looking  upon  this  episode  as 
a  special  interposition  of  Providence 
to  prevent  his  settling  in  the  French 


capital,  where  his  family  might  have 
been  infected  by  the  follies  and  frivol- 
ities of  their  surroundings. 

Inventor's  Sad  Death 
As  Prosperity  Begins 

I  have  no  means  now  of  fixing  the 
date  but  it  was  probably  not  long 
after  his  return  to  America  that  one 
day  Dr.  Frank  Bacon  called  on  me 
at  the  bank  in  Waterbury  and  told  me 
that  he  was  traveling  with  the  inven- 
tor, Goodyear,  as  his  attending  physi- 
cian and  that  they  were  for  a  few 
days  at  the  Scovill  House,  in  Water- 
bury.  I  called  on  Goodyear  and 
spent  a  pleasant  half  hour  with 
him.  He  at  once  produced  a  piece  of 
cloth  made  by  flocking  the  sides  of  a 
sheet  of  rubber  cloth  while  in  an  ad- 
hesive state  and  afterwards  baking  it 
and  then  shearing  the  flocking  and  giv- 
ing it  a  cloth-like  surface.  He  exhibited 
it  to  me  as  his  last  experiment  and  one 
which  had  not  yet  been  introduced  to 
the  market. 

I  remember  Goodyear  as  a  slight, 
slenderly  built  man  of  rather 
less  than  medium  height  or  perhaps 
about  s  feet  7  inches,  never  I  should 
tliink  weighing  to  exceed  130  pounds. 
He  had  a  thin,  intellectual  face  of 
much  refinement  and  with  regular 
features.  His  eyes,  I  think,  were 
grey  and  though  then  dimned  by  ill- 
ness were  direct  and  piercing.  His 
hair  was  dark  but  was  then  grizzled. 
He  spoke  in  a  low  quiet  tone,  but  with 
a  certain  marked  emphasis.  He  was 
a  very  serious  man  and  I  suspect  had 
not  much  sense  of  humor.  He  was 
feeble  and  bore  the  marks  of  disease 
and  suffering.  I  think  I  never  saw 
him  again. 

One  of  Goodyear's  last  inventive 
ideas  was  the  subject  of  life  preserv- 
ers. When  one  night  his  wife  asked 
him  the  cause  of  his  sleeplessness  he 
replied:  "How  can  I  sleep  when  so 
many  of  my  fellow  creatures  are 
passing  into  eternity  every  day  and  I 
feel  that  I  am  the  man  that  can  pre- 
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x-ent  it,"  He  wanted  all  the  people  at 
sea  to  wear  some  unsinkable  garment, 
and  every  movable  article  about  a 
ship  to  be  so  constnicted  as  to  be  a 
life  preserver. 

The  winter  which  preceded  Good- 
year's  return  to  his  native  land, 
says  his  wife,  "was  one  of 
deep  trial,  constant  sickness,  acute 
mental  and  bodily  distress  and  great 
pecuniary  inconvenience  and  anxiety. 
Tlie  history  of  that  period  can  never 
be  told." 

In  1859  Goodyear  established  him- 
self in  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia.  In  i860  in  the  summer, 
though  very  feeble,  he  started  for 
Xew  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  visit  a 
daughter  who  was  ill.  When  he 
reached  New  York  he  was  unable  to 
proceed  and  was  met  by  his  son-in- 
law,  who  informed  him  of  his  daugh- 
ter's death. 


After  lingering  in  New  York  for 
a  month,  fully  aware  that  he  was  Hear- 
ing his  end  and  making  such 
arrangement  of  his  business  matters 
as  he  could,  he  passed  away  Jul\- 
I,  i860. 

Inventor  Goodyear  died  deeply  in 
debt,  but  a  suit  begun  sometime  be- 
fore and  continued  in  the  United 
States  court  in  the  District  of  Rhode 
Island  after  his  death,  was  decided  in 
his  favor  with  a  verdict  for  $322,000. 

It  was  thus  that  Charles  Goodyear 
of  Connecticut  blazed  the  path  for 
prioress  as  a  forerunner  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  India  rubber  as  a  great 
commercial  substance.  And  so  it  is 
that  the  preliminary  labor  for  much 
of  the  world's  most  practical  work  is 
done  by  apparently  unpractical  men 
who  suffer  poverty  and  hardships 
that  future  generations  may  reap 
riches  and  pleasure. 


THE    GOAL 

BV 

ANNA   HUNT   MOORE 


Far  over  miles  of  dimly  stretching  downs 
I  search  in  hope  and  faith  my  Heart's  Desire! 

Thro'  bogs,  thro'  woods,  thro'  farms  and  teeming  towns — 
The  hardship  little :  Great  is  my  Desire. 

Some  say  it  is  a  falsehood  I  pursue, — 

My  life  I  should  not  waste  for  Heart's  Desire! 
They  err — full  well  I  know  I'll  never  rue 

The  toil,  while  still  the  vision  of  Desire 
Fore-shown  unto  my  soul  shall  cheer  my  way 

Onward  to  press  in  search  of  My  Desire. 
And  it  sometimes  seems  'tis  far  away 

(That  goal  to  which  I  haste.  My  Heart's  Desire) 
Still  fairer  visions  then  my  hope  inspire 

That  I  shall  gain  thee,  blessed  Heart's  Desire. 


Adams,  John  Quincy  (1767-1848),  Ameri- 
:an  statesman:  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth; 
I  am  coDteut!" 


ST" 


deal 

BozzARis,  Maskos  (1790-1823),  Greek  pa- 
Iriot;  ■'  To  die  for  Itbtrty  is  a  pleasore  and 

Brooks,  Phillips  (iSsi-iSga).  American 
clergyman:  "  I  am  goii-g  home." 

BucKLAND.  Francis  (1326-1880),  English 
nsturBlist;  "I  am  going  on  a  long  journey, 
and  I  shall  see  many  strange  animals  by  the 


BuKNs,  Robert  ((759-1796),  Scotch  poet: 
"  Don't  let  that  awkward  squad  fire  over 
my  grave." 

BVHON,  Lord  {1788-1814),  English  ]>oet: 
"  I  must  sleep  now." 

Charles  II  of  England  (1630-1685): 
"Don't  lelpoor  Nelly  (Nell  Gwynne)  starve." 

Columbus,  Christopher  (1440-1506).  Ital- 
ian navigator:  "Lord,  into  thy  hands  I 
commit  my  spirit." 

CowPKR,  Wii.LiAM  (1731-1800J,  English 
poei :  "  Feel?  I  feel  unutterable,  unuttera- 
ble despair.     What  does  it  signify?" 

Cromwbll,  Olivrb  (1593-1658).  English 
statesman:  "My  desire  is  to  make  what 
haste  I  may  to  be  gone." 

Franklin.  Binjamin  (1706-1790I,  Ameit- 
can  philosopher:  "A  dying  man  can  do 
nothing  easy." 

Prkdbrick  thi  Grrat  of  Pru.'sia  (1712- 
1786):  "  We  are  over  the  hill.  We  shall  go 
better  now." 


Hknry,  Patrick  (1736-1810).  American 
orator  and  patriot:  "Here  is  a  book  (the 
Bible)  worth  more  than  all  others  ever 
printed ;  yet  it  is  my  misfortune  never  to 
have  found  time  to  read  it.  It  is  now  too 
late.    I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God." 

Humboldt,  Frkderrk  (1769-1859).  Ger- 
man savant  and  traveler:  "How  grand 
these  rays!  They  seem  to  beckon  earth  to 
heaven. 

JiPfERSos,  Thomas  (1743-1826),  American 
statesman:  "1  resign  my  i!pirii  to  God  and 
ray  daughter  to  my  country," 

Julian  (331-363),  Roman  Emperor:  ■■  O 
Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered!" 

Keats,  John  (171)5-1831).  English  poet: 
'•  I  feel  the  daisies  growing  over  me." 

Louis  XIII  of  France  (1601-1643):  "There 
come  to  me  thoughts  that  torment  me." 

McKiNLF.Y,  WiLUAM  (1843-1901),  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  president :  "Good-by. 
All.  good-by.     It  is  (iod's  way.     His  will  be 

Moody,  Uwir.HT  L.  (1837-1899),  Americpo 
evangelist:  "Earth  is  receding;  heaven  is 
approaching;  God  is  calling  me." 


Scott,  Sir  Walter  (1771-1832),  Scotch 
poet  ami  novelist:  "  I  feel  as  if  1  were  to  be 
myself  again,  God  bless  you  all." 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip  (1632-1683),  English 
patriot:  "  I  would  not  change  my  joy  for 
the  empire  of  the  world." 

Washincton,  George  (1732-1799).  Ameri- 
can general  and  statesman:  "It  is  well;  I 
am  about  to  die,  and  1  look  upon  it  with 
perfect  resignation." 


Halk,  Nathan  (1755-1776),  American  pa- 
triot: "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  to  my  country." 

Havrlock.  Henry  (1795-1857),  English 
general:  "Tell  my  son  to  come  and  see  how 
a  Christian  can  die." 


Weslev,  John  (1703-1 791),  English  divine: 
"The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us.  Fare- 
well." 

Wilson,  Daniel (1778-1858),  English  theo- 
logian: "Sleep!  1  am  asleep  already;  I 
am  talking  in  my  sleep." 


Whan  that  Aprille  with  hise  scboures  soole 
The  droghte  of  March  hath  p«rced  to  the 

And  bathed  eu«ry  veyne  in  swich  licour, 
Of  which  vertu  engendred  is  the  flour;— 
Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  sweete  breath 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heeth 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half  (e)  cours  yronne. 
And  smate  foweles  maken  melodye. 
That  slepen  all  the  nyght  with  open  eye, 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages: — 
Thanne  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages. 
And     Pat  meres     for     to    neken     straunge 

sCroodes. 
To  feme  falvves  kowthe  in  sondry  londes; 
And  specially,  from  euery  shires  ende 

To  Caunterbury  they  wenUe, 

The  hooly  blisful  martir  for  to  seke 

That  hem  hath  holpea  whan  that  they  uere 

— Chaucer's  "Canterhury  Tales" 
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AN  HISTORICCONN'ECTICL'TPARISH,  WITH  A  FAMOUS  ANCIENT 
NAME.  WHERE  STRONG  MEN  WITH  STRONG  MINDS  HAVE 
LIVED,  WORKED  AND  GONE  TO  REST  IN  THE  LITTLE  CHURCH 
YARD  ON  THEHILLSIDE— A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SACRED  SHRINE 

BY 

REV.    GEORGE    ISRAEL    BROWNE 
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>lo«s'cimlMid,  wtooSMmd  Imi'd" ""oF'th'/cf^y  of  CltwSind!  Ohio,  w^'born  in  X7H,  «nd  it  could'^be'^'iold'of  hqw 

tun:  of  Puna,  inctr  favorjir  chLcI— Rdialiihal  nvil  the  mlc  of  the  "  nonlir  knyshi"  in  cluir:  Chaucci.  But  thii 
a  ihi  t»Le  dI  ■■  The  P«non,"  the  good  mM  oi  religion  "  riche  of  hooly  ihoghl  aad  werli."  tad  will  Be  confined  lo  the 
ucrcd  (bnu  of  the  old  burrmK-giDund  u  Cantetbui  v.  ConD«t>cul.  where  lie  the  bodlei  of  hii  iLnculan  with  ih>l  of 
t^  coonreoiii  coloniier.  Motei  ClcTc1»d       In  him  pilgTimaiie  to  the  N«»  World  Culerbury.  the  auibor  of  Ibis 

beie  pccKDicd  are  loaned  by  Mr.  B  F.  Hopkiot.  editor  of  ihe  Windham  Counly  Tnnicripi.  and  Hdd  William  Hit- 
nvn  Tajiof,  ulhor  and  publisher  of  Taylor'i  ■'  Lei;l>laiiTC  History  and  Souvenir  oi  Cooaecticut."— Eoima 

IN'   a   little  known  corner  of  Con-  its   very   windows   chant   of   the   old 

necticut,   aside     from   the  busy  days,  and  not  only   this  alone,   they 

lines  of     traffic     and   industry,  also  radiate  the  iridescent  hues  which 

there  shines  in  the  sun  and  lies  only  old  windows  possess  as  the  gift 

patient   in  the  rain  an  old-fashioned  of  many  a  winter's  storm. 
town.  They  treasure     perhaps,     the     few 

It   bears   a   famous   ancient   name,  people  who  still     remain,     and     are 

it  has  itself  stayed  ancient  in  its  con-  secretly  proud  that  they  are  not  new 

sciousness   and   outlook  on   life,   and  and  modern,  are  ignored  and  unno- 
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HISTORIC  OLD  TRINITY  CHURCH  AT  BROOKLYN,  CONNECTICUT,  50  Y 
3uik  by  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbont.  juuloT.  [he  Toir  who  came  la  Caaaecticuc  vith  >  lelinnc  of  ■ 


ticed  by  the  great  world  so  very  new 
and  modern,  so  mad  for  wealth  and 
speed. 

The  very  rhythm  of  its  name  atones 
for  much,  it  Is  redolent  of  many  mem- 
ories both  in  the  old  world  and  in 
the  new.  For  though  no  "pilgrims" 
wend  their  way  to  the  great  white 
church  on  the  hill,  but  rather  journey 
in  all  directions  away,  men  know  it 
by  the  name  of  Canterbury. 

It  boasts  no  cathedral,  but  strong 
men  with  strong  minds  have  lived, 
loved,  worked  and  died  there  in  the 
olden  days,  and  have  gone  away  to 
war  strengthened  by  the  not  uncer- 
tain gospel  taught  in  the  old  church. 

It  is  more  than  a  village,  it  is  a 
town,  a  tract  of  land  under  ancient 
.'\nglo-Saxon  government,  lying  in 
the  embrace  of  two  amber- watered 
streams,  the  Shatncket  and  the  Quin- 
nehaug.  and  the  roads  wind  in  and  out 
and  cross  each  other,  but  none  travels 
far  without  coming  at  least  to  a  bury- 


ing-place,  long  past  die  period  of  its 
active  growth  and  replenishment. 

For  Canterbury  was  not  always  a 
forgotten  town,  but  once,  almost 
equal  among  her  sisters  in  dowry  and 
in  fame,  she  shared  in  the  government 
of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  nay, 
she  must  have  been  perhaps  more 
daring  than  some  of  them,  for  she 
did  not  call  herself,  as  some  others 
did.  New  London,  Neiv  Haven,  Nrzv 
Britain,  but  for  some  now  long  lost 
and  forgotten  reason,  she  chose 
"Canterburj',"  not  New  Canterbury, 
as  her  title,  at  her  self-conscious  birth. 

And  she  buried  her  children  by  the 
running  stream  and  on  the  slope  of 
some  gentle  hillside,  while  all  the  roarfs 
wind  about  till  they  reach  at  last 
these  seed  nurseries  of  another  world  : 
no  matter  what  else  goes,  these  remain 
and  thev  tell  us  much,  and  suggest 
more  of  those  days  that  are  flown, 
they  tell  us.  too.  of  many  relationships 
to   what   elsewhere   happened   to    fall 
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nearer  the  pathway  of  the  search  light 
o£  fame. 

Let  IIS  approach,  then,  and  read  one 
of  these  old  stones ;  we  find  not  the 
lieads  of  families,  as  in  the  older  Mas- 
sachusetts grave-yards  along  the  coast- 
line, but  off-shoots,  once  or  twice  re- 
nio\'ed  from  the  parent  stocks  and 
the  first  abiding  places  and  trans- 
planted to  soil  too  stormy  for  their 
descendants  to  grow  rich  and  power- 
f:il  fwhile  they  stayed  at  home),  yet 
were  they  of  the  same  stock,  the  same 
hope,  the  same  purpose  as  the  rest; 
Imt  the  Shatucket  could  float  no  big 
iliip  on  her  way  to  the  ocean. 

Here  is  one  old  stone .  It  is  one  of 
tlie  oldest  and  bridges  for  us  the  more 
ancient  from  the  less  ancient  days. 
The  inten'al  appeals  to  our  imagin- 
ation  as   we   read: 

Hebi;    Lies    Body 
OF  Mrs  ResECK.'^H  Brown 
Wife  op  Deacon   Elea^ar 
Brown,  Fhbmerlv  ye  Wife 
OF  John  Waldo 
Who  Died  September 
17 — 1707.    Ago.  77  Years. 

It  gives  us  a  httle  pleasant  surprise, 
when  we  discover  that  this  Rebeckah 
Brown  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
.\dams.  whose  name  is  given  on  his 
lather's  tombstone,  erected  by  Presi- 
dent -Vdams  at  Quincy  (once  Brain- 
tree).  Massachusetts,  which  relates  the 
dispersion  of  his  sons,  the  tomh  of 
Henry-  Adams,  the  Abraham  of  all  the 
.\damses  in  America.  She  got  her 
Christian  name  from  her  mother, 
Reheckah  Graves,  whose  father,  in 
turn,  was  the  one.  I  believe,  dubbed 
"Admiral"  of  England's  navy  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  because  with  a  mer- 
chant vessel  he  had  captured  a  Dutch 
man-of-war  in  the  Rritish  Channel. 
The  story  further  relates  that  he  gave 
up,  of  course,  the  title  and  the  office 
when  the  second  Charles  came  again 
to  his  own. 

This  John  Waldo,  referred  to  on  the 
old  frrave-stone  as  the  first  husband 
of  Rebeckah  Adams,  comes  close  to 
a  "Patriarch."  and  an  emigrant,  for  the 
tomb  of  his  father.  Cornelius  Waldo, 


LINEAL  DESCENDANT  OF  PURITAN 

PASTORS 

Rev.   Rlveriui  Camp.  D.D.,  induate  of  Wubinltu 

Colleie  in  Hurtfurd,  in  iSji,  iBd  >  recur  ol  Old  TtTallT 

at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  is  still  pre- 
served and  honored  of  all  the  Waldos 
in  the  new  world.  There  is  a  Waldo 
Genealogy  which  tells  the  story. 

Deacon  Eleazar  Brown,  the  second 
husband   of     Rebeckah   Adams,   was 
born  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and 
saw  the  Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury,  as 
a  new!)-  built  hostelry,  for  his  father, 
Thomas  Browne  (Who  used  the  final 
e),  was   an  original   "proprietor"   of 
old  Sudbury  in  1639,  before  he  moved 
to  Concord.     A   large  book  ma>'   be 
found  in  the  library  there,  "Old  Fami- 
lies of  Concord,  Mass."     It  gives  four 
crenerations  of     the    descendants     of 
Thomas  Browne.     The  Wayside  Inn 
was  built  in  1686  and  Eleazar  Browne 
as  bom  in  1649. 
As  ancient  is  this  hostelry. 
As  any  in  the  land  may  he. 
Rtiilt   in   the  old  colonial   day. 
When  men  lived  in  a  Krnnder  way 
With  ampler  hospitality ; 
Rut  times  have  changed,  and  now  the  Inn 
Stands  by_  the  wayside  lone. 
.\  souvenir  of  vears  gone  by, 
Of   grandenr  that   has   flown, 

Loneffiioiv. 
■Tales  of   a  Wayside   Inn." 
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mother  of  Deacon  Eleazar  Browne's 
children  ( for  she  was  his  sec- 
ond wife),  yet  her  daughter. 
Abigail  Waldo,  married  his  son 
Captain  Deliverance  Browne,  who 
was  also  Deacon  of  Canterbnry 
church ;  his  father  was  the  first  when 
it  was  formed.  Distinguished  he  was 
in  his  township  for  he  was  Select- 
man Deliverance,  Grandjuryman  Dir- 
liverance.  Town- clerk  Deliverance 
Browne  and  moderator  of  the  meeti;i^ 
which  favored  the  famous  "Saybrook 
Regulations ;"  besides  all  this  his 
mother  was  also  his  mother-in-law. 
surely  a  good  test  of  Puritan  Godli- 
ness and  deaconal  sainthood ! 

Would  it  be  amiss  to  tell  a  little  of 
their  descendants,  the  progeny  of 
Deliverance  and  .Abigail?  It  leads  us 
back  at  last  to  early  times  again.  Let 
us  take  Abijah  Browne,  their  first 
bom;  little  is  really  known  of  him 
for  he  lived  in  troublesome  times. 
times  of  shifting  scenes  and  great  agi- 
tation. He  was  ten  years  old  when 
George  II  became  King  of  England: 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  in  Pon- 
tiac's  War  and  at  the  massacre  of 
Fort  William  Henry ;  he  was  forty 
years  old  when  the  Arcadians  were  de- 
ported and  Braddock  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica; he  saw  Canada  taken  from  the 
French,  knew  of  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, and  died  in  the  year  of  the  Bos- 
ton massacre,  five  years  after  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  but  before 
independence  was  declared,  having 
seen  ten  vears  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  He' married  Elizabeth  Richards. 
whose  parents  are  unknown.  One 
good  thing  they  did  (at  least  so  some 
people  now  living  think)  ;  they  left  a 
little  son.  the  youngest  of  eight  chil- 
dren, an  orphan  of  four  years  at  his 
mother's  death  and  only  nine  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  hut  this  little 
Shubacl  kept  on  growing  bigger  a?: 
the  times  grew  worse. 

Before  the  war  for  liberty  was 
over,  Shubael  Browne  had  opportunitv 
to  fight  for  it.  and  enlisted  as  a  lad 
of  nineteen  years  in  Colonel  Samuel 
Canfield's  regiment     of     Connecticut 
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The  brother  of  Thomas  Browne  was 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Browne,  first  pastor 
of  Sudbury,  whose  death  was  one  of 
the  early  "calamities"  of  the  town. 
Cotton  Mather  gives  his  name  in  the 
catalogue  of  Puritan  Pastors  of  the 
"first  class"  in  New  England.  Dying, 
he  left  one  hundred  pounds  to  Har- 
vard College  and  other  monies  to 
found  a  grammar  school  at  Sudbury, 
which  was  never  built.  The  funds 
were  devoted  to  another  purpose. 
How  different,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  the  fame  of  Sudbury  if  it  had 
been !  So,  early  in  the  career  of 
towns  and  people,  are  destinies 
changed  and  the  stream  of  the  future 
diverted  into  other  channels.  It 
might  have  been  an  earlier  and  great- 
er .'Vndover.  or  Groton. 

In  our  researches  into  the  life  of 
Rebeckah  (Adams-Waldo)  Brown, 
whose  name  is  inscribed  on  this  an- 
cient tombstone  at  Canterbury,  Con- 
necticut, we  find     she  was     not  the 
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tnxjps,,  ami  was  with  them  at  West 
Point  in  the  winter  of  1780-81.  He 
liked  military  life,  apparently,  for 
'jo\-ernor  Samticl  Himtington  coni- 
;iiis>ioned  him  Captain  of  Artillery  in 
1791.  and  he  is  called  "Captain  Sliu- 
liaei"  on  the  grave-stones  of  all  his 
vi 'linger  children.  He  marrietl  Xancy 
Dillon,  the  adopted  niece  of  Captain 
Andrew  Miirdock.  or  Moredock,  the 
:iLur.e  is  spelled  both  ways  on  his  rath- 
er elaborate  tomb,  embellished  with 
cuat-of-arms  which  bears  three  swords 
and  a  wreath,  and  a  crest  of  a  demi- 
'.i'ln.  also  the  motto,  "Fortes  et 
Fiileles,"  Captain  Andrew  Mnrdock, 
with  no  children  of  his  own,  had  also 
adopted  Shnbael  Browne;  that's  how 
the  young  people  came  to  get  married. 
]  could  tell  you  more  of  this,  but  re- 


frain. Captain  Murdock  at  last  made 
Captain  Slmbael  executor  of  his  so- 
called  large  estate,  calling  him  in  his 
will  "my  beloved  friend,"  which  was 
indeed  nice  and  rather  conrteons  in 
a  foster  father. 

In  mentioning  the  marriage  of  these 
two  adopted  children,  Shiibael  Browne 
and  Xancy  Dixon.  I  am  led  off  again 
by  the  name  Dixon  into  strange  paths, 
for  X'ancy's  (some  people  say  that 
Xancy  is  a  nickname  for  Agnes) 
father,  James  Dixon,  besides  fighting 
in  the  Revolution,  was  a  memlier  of 
the  "Connecticut  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany" which  settled  Wyoming  Val- 
ley in  Pennsylvania,  and  suffered  in 
the  two  Pcnnite  Wars  as  well  as  after- 
wards at  the  hands  of  the  Tory  Col- 
onel IJutler  and  his  Indians,  as  related 
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in  the  "History  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,"  soon  to  be  published, 
by  O.  G.  Harvey. 

It  is  a  wide  scattering  of  peoples 
and  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  was  the 
point  of  dispersion ;  they  were  all  Mrs. 
Rebeckah  (Adams-Waldo)  Browne's 
descendants,  through  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter,  Abigail  Waldo,  to  her 
step-son,  Deliverance  Browne. 

Some  of  the  children  of  ShnbacI 
I'rowne  and  Xancy  (Dixon)  Browne 
stayetl  at  liome  an{l  others  went 
abroad  into  the  world.  Both  will  lead 
us  on  new  journeys.  There  was  John, 
the  oldest,  whose  parents  sent  him  away 
off  Hp  to  New  Hampshire,  where  in 
i8a),  he  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  of  which  Webster  said: 
"It  is  small,  I  know,  but  there  are 
some  of  us  who  love  it."  He  seemed 
to  be  worth  while,  did  this  young  man. 
for  they  kept  him  at  Dartmoiitli  two 
years  as  tutor,  but  he  had  another 
kind  of  life  work  in  view,  so  he  went 
to  Andovcr  Theolofjical  Seminary  for 
three  years.  Xeitlicr  was  he  self- 
seeking  for  he  went  "west"  as  a  tnis- 
sionary,  that  is,  to  Cazenovia.  \ew 
York,  where  he  founded  and  built  up 


the  Presbyterian  Church;  he  proved 
his  mettle  there  so  well  that  Union 
College  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
in  1827.  Then  finally  he  was  called  to 
the  Pine  Street  Congregational 
Church  in  Boston,  whence  after  stay- 
ing two  years  he  went  to  die  as  the 
well  beloved  pastor  of  Old  Hadley,  the 
mother  church  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley, in  Massachusetts,  even  of  Ed- 
wards' Church  at  Xorthampton.  Ijxtk 
in  your  Warners  "Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature."  the  volume 
of  Songs,  Hymns  and  Lyrics,  and  you 
will  find  as  the  second  poem  after  the 
"Raegod  Continentals."  one  on  "The 
Hadley  Weathercock:" 


On  Hadley  steeple  proud  t  sit. 

Stedfast  and  true.  I  never  flit; 

Summer  niid  winter,  night  and  day. 

The  merry  winds  around  me  play; 

-And  far  liclow  my  gilded  feet 

The  RcneratioiiK  come  and  go 

In  one  unccising  elil)  and  flow, 

■\'ear  after  >ear  in  Hadley  street 

I   nothing  care.  I  only  know 

Hod  sits  alMve.   He  wills  it  so. 

While  roundaliout,  and  roundabout  and 

roniidaboiit   I  go. 
The  way  o'  the  wind,  the  chaui-ing  wind. 
The  way  o'  the  wind  to  show. 
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Tlie  fort-going  verse  was  written  by 
one  of  the  wives  in  the  parsonage,  it 
is  said.  Mrs.  Rebeckah  ( Adams  Waldo ) 
Urowne.  could  she  have  lived,  would 
have  enjoyed  reading  it  and  have 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  it  for  her 
descendants'  sake,  for  beneath  the 
famous  weathercock  the  Rev.  John 
Lrowne,  D.  D.,  preached  for  eight 
years  till  his  death  in  1839.  Xot  long 
ago  there  were  people  still  living  who 
would  tell  you  they  remembered  the 
thunder  storm  during  which  Dr.  John 
Browne  died,  leaving  a  memory  "still 
precious  in  its  fragrance,"  as  some 
one  who  knew  him  put  it.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  Hadley  dedi- 
cate<l  its  new  public  library,  and  dur- 
ing the  consecpient  celebration  an  old 
trunk  was  unearthed,  marked,  "J.  B." 
cuntaining  "hundre<ls"  of  Dr. 
Browne's  sermons.  Many  were  given 
awa>  as  mementos  and  others  were 
placed  on  exhibition  as  relics  of  Had- 
ley's  past,  each  marked  with  the  date 
and  place  of  preachment:  "Dartmouth 
College  Chapel."  "Hadley,"  "I'.oston," 
"Edwards'  Cluirch,"  "Brooklyn."  and 
"Canterbury,"  as  well  as  other  places. 
You  will  find  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Browne's 
career  in  the  "History  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege," for  he  was  an  old-time  trustee. 


He  had  a  younger  brotlier,  Andrew 
Murdock  I'rowne,  who  graduated  at 
Amherst  and  died  soon  after.  The 
latter  was  supposed  to  be  wild  but  only 
the  fact  that  he  played  cards  is  men- 
tioned. 

Seven  of  Dr.  John  Browne's  fam- 
ily are  buried  at  I  ladley,  Massachus- 
etts an<l  their  deaths  followed  in  rapid 
succession ;  so  rapid  in  fact  tliat  on 
the  stone  of  the  last  of  his  four  fair 
daughters  is  the  legend:"  We  are 
all  here  and  it  is  well."  Two  sons 
however  survived  and  went  home- 
ward toward  old  Canterbury,  becom- 
ing members  of  the  family  of  their 
uncle,  James  Browne,  at  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut,  a  younger  brother  of 
Dr.  John  Browne.  One  of  these 
gra<luated  at  Triuit\'  College  in  1850, 
as  "Tom  Brown."  Thomas  Murdock 
Browne,  a  member  of  the  Beta  Beta 
Society,  and  died  in  Indiana  as  the 
law  partner  of  General  J.  H.  Stotsen- 
biirg,  still  livhig.  his  college  class-mate 
and  chum. 

James  Browne,  of  Brooklyn.  Con- 
necticut, was  one  of  those  who  stayed 
at  home,  but  as  a  compensation  he 
won  for  his  bride  Emily  Putnam, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Daniel  Putnam, 
who  was  the  sonof  General  Israel  Piit- 
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nam.  Tliis  leads  iis  quickly  out  into  the 
great  world  again,  and  to  old  Can- 
terbury, Connecticut,  for  tlic"  Most  lake 
District."  now  the  town  of  ISrooklyn  to 
which  Israel  Putnam  emigrated  from 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  carved  out 
of  "old"  not  "new"  Canterbury  and 
I'onifrct  townships.  It  was  over  this 
territory  that  the  famous  wolf  ran 
wild  till  she  was  finally  run  to  earth,  or 
rather  rocks,  in  i'omfret  town.  Israel 
I'utnani  is  the  hero  of  Kastcrn  Con- 
necticut. His  career  has  almost 
reached  the  i>roportions  of  a  conven- 
tionalized myth,  of  which  the  wolf- 
story,  his  small  .schooling  ( strange  that 
they  all  insist  u])on  that  .so  much  where 
it  was  the  common  lot  of  many  Revo- 
lutionary officers),  the  horseneck  gal- 
lop are  prominent  e.-isentiais,  Havana 
and  Montreal  having  been  forgotten. 
Israel  I'utnani  through  his  mother 
was  descended  from  Major  Williaii! 
Hawthorne,  "the  Quaker  Judge"  ami 
the  "Witch  Judge"  at  Saiem.  Massa- 
chusetts, both  of  whom  arc  mentioned 
with  quaint  apology  and  pride  by 
\athaniel  Hawthorne  in  the  preface 
to  "Tlie  Scarlet  fitter."  He  was  also 
descended  from  a  cousin  of  Henjamin 


Franklin,  and  by  two  lines  from 
Thomas  and  Priscilla  Putnam,  the 
emigrants. 

In  many  ways  Israel  Putnam  was 
a  typical  example  of  the  best  in  the 
-American  spirit  in  its  early  develop- 

•He  ilared  to  k-ad 

Where  any  dared  to  follow.     In  tlieir  need 

Men   looked   to   liini, 

A  tower  of   sireiigtli  was  Israel   Putnam's 

A  rally-word  for  patriot  .icciaim : 
Ic  meant  n-solvc.  and  \\ope.  and  bravery 
And  steady  cheerfulness  and  constancv. 
And  it  in  vcars  to  come  men  should 

forjret 
That  only  freedom  makes  a  nation  great. 
If  iiieit  grow  less  as  wealth  accunnilates. 
Till  sold  heconie  the  life-Wood  of  our 


Should  all  these  heavy  ills  wci 


hope   and   strength   from   Israel 


111   Professor   C,    P.  Johnson's   poem 

stale's     dedic.1t  inn     of     equestrian 

to    Piun.im.    at    Brooklyn,    m    1888. 

at  the  end  of  ''Old  Put,  the 
,"  hy   I'red.   D.   Obcr,— D.   Applclon 

ipoj. 
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Here  is  a  genealogical  chase  which 
will  lead  us  far  afield  once  more,  far 

I'roni  old  Canterbury  and  Brooklyn 
again.  The  clue  is  given  in  Colonel 
Daniel  Putnam's  wife,  the  mother  of 
Emily  Putnam,  wlio  became  the 
mother  of  descendants  of  Mrs.  Re- 
licckah  ( Adams- Waldo)  Browne.  She 
was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Shrimpton 
Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
;ind  £lizal>eth  Malbone  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  The  last  named  was 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Godfrey  Mal- 
bone,  originally  from  Princess  Anne 
County,  Virginia,  who  perhaps  im- 
pressed .his  spirit  harmfully  upon 
Newport  in  the  way  of  wasteful  ex- 
travagance for  his  mansion  burned  to 
die  ground  on  the  occasion  of  the 
"House  warming,"  while  his  guests 
C'.mtinued  their  dinner  on  the  lawn, 
I'  which  the  slaves  had  moved  the 
tables,  instead  of  fighting  the  fire,  and 
where  they  could  watch  the  flames 
finish  their  work  as  a  kind  of  new  at- 
traction, while  they  ate  of  his  bounty. 
The  foregoing  is  one  of  Newport's 
authentic  traditions.  Colonel  Mal- 
honc  had  not  only  inherited  a  large 


estate  in  \irginia,  but,  his  taste  be- 
ing for  the  sea,  he  gained  great  wealth 
as  an  owner  of  privateers  in  the  Span- 
ish and  Prencli  Wars ;  no  doubt  he 
entertained  Dean  Berkeley  at  New- 
port, and  he  is  buried  under  old  Trin- 
ity Church  of  which  he  was  a  warden 
and  generous  supporter. 

Then  there  is  another  genealogical 
journey,  and  an  interesthig  one:  This 
Shrimpton  Hutchinson  was  a  cousin 
of  Thomas,  the  last  royal  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  historian  of 
New  England,  whose  house  was 
burned,  bv  a  loyal  mob  in  Boston. 
John  I'iskj  has  written  very  entertain- 
ingly of  him.  Shrimpton,  too,  swam 
in  troublesome  waters,  but  they 
were  theological,  mostly,  for  he  was 
junior  warden  of  King's  Chapel  at 
Boston,  when  it  became  Unitarian 
and  expurgated  its  Episcopal  prayer 
book,  keeping  it  in  part,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  will  of  Queen  .Anne. 
Moreover  he  assisted  at  the  famous 
"ordination"  of  the  first  Unitarian 
pastor  of  the  same,  at  the  hands  of 
his  brother  warden.  Nor  is  this  the 
end   of  the   story   or   die  beginning, 
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for  tile  good  Shrimpton  Hutchinson 
chose  to  be  buried  behind  old  Trinity 
Church  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  be- 
side his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  be- 
cause, his  descendants  say,  he  bitter- 
ly regretted,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
his  participation  in  an  Act  of  Separ- 
ation, of  bold  assertion  or  denial, 
whichever  way  we  chance  to  look  at 
it.  So  he  shunned  in  death  the  vicin- 
ity of  King's  Chapel  and  the  burying 
grounds  of  his  forefathers  families  in 
Boston,  Copps  Hill  and  elsewhere, 
and  chose  to  he  in  the  earth  and  await 
the  resurrection  morning  behind  the 
church  called  Trinity  in  Brooklyn,  so 
allied  with  old  Canterbury. 

There  seems  to  be  some  kind  of 
subtile  attraction  in  that  grave-stone 
of  Mrs.  Rebeckah  (Adams-Waldo) 
Browne  for  there  are  some  of  her  kin, 
at  least,  who  have  felt  a  strong  de- 
sire to  journey  thitherwards,  to  lay 
them  down  in  their  last  sleep.  There 
was  a  gathering  of  the  clans  in  the 
Brooklyn  cemeterj'.  and  now.  not  so 
very  far  away,  God's  acre  behind  the 
"Old  Trinity  Church"  is  still  grow- 
ing. >rany  love  it  well  and  congregate 
annually  on  All  Saints  Day  under  its 
roof-tree.  They  think  of  it  when 
they  read  of  the  cave  of  Mackpelah, 
which  Abraham  lx>ught  in  the  field 
of  Kpliron,  before  Mamrc.  of  the 
children  of  Heth.  for  a  possession  of 
a  burying  place,  the  same  is  Hebron 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  {Gen.  23, 
20).  (""There  they  buried  Abraham 
and  .Sarah  his  wife,  and  there  I 
buried  Leah.") 

Of  such  are  the  sacred  memories 
of  dear  old  Canterbury.  Connecticut, 
wlicrc  now  I  call  attention  to  what  I 
believe  may  be  a  real  preservation  of  a 
bit  of  history-  too  important  an  item 
to  be  lost.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
Rev.  James  Freeman,  afterwards  the 
first  t'nitarian  minister  of  King's 
Chapel,  came  down  to  Brooklyn,  Con- 
necticut for  his  examinations  as  a  can- 
didate before  the  Bishop  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  had  at  that  time  super- 
vision also  of  the  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  did  not  pass  them,  for 


they  thought  his  opinions  were  un- 
sound. This  journey,  its  goal  and 
purpose,  is  a  matter  of  historical  in- 
terest to  both  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
This  conference  or  examination,  it  is 
said,  took  place  in  Colonel  Daniel 
Putnam's  home  (afterwards  the  home 
of  James  Brown,  his  son-in-law.  and 
still  standing)  who  was  the  son-in- 
la  of  Shrimpton  Hutchinson,  junior 
warden  of  King's  Chapel  to  which 
Rev.  James  Freeman  had  received 
a  call  from  the  congregation.  Col- 
onel Putnam  was  not  like  his  father, 
a  member  of  the  yellow  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  "the  village"  but  was 
the  warden  of  Trinity  Clmrch  on 
Church  ■street,  nearer  his  home  or 
"mansion  house"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
old  deeds.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  family  talks  which  we  must 
suppose  took  place  and  which  we  can 
partly  imagine,  upon  religious  mat- 
ters in  general  and  upon  perhaps  more 
particularly  the  happenings  in  King's 
Chapel,   Boston. 

Nor  is  tlie  story  ended  yet,  for  this 
"old  Trinity  Church  on  Church 
street."  as  it  is  locally  called  was  built 
by  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone.  Junior, 
graduate  in  1748,  of  Queens  College, 
Oxford,  England,  son  of  the  Colonel 
Godfrey  of  the  burned  mansion  at 
Newport,  who  established  his  "Manor 
of  Kings  wood"  at  Mortlake,  near  the 
spot  where  Colonel  Putnam  aftter- 
wards  lived.  He  came  from  New- 
port with  a  retinue  of  slaves  and  was 
mixed  up  In  strange  ways  with  Israel 
Putnam  during  the  stormy  times  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  said  that  these 
two  men  had  a  "genuine  liking  for 
each  other  though  often  bearishjy  ex- 
pressed," for  of  course  Colonel  Mal- 
bone was  a  churchman  and  Tory. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  two 
men  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Perhaps  it  was  partly  this  concealed 
friendship  as  well  as  Colonel  Mai- 
bone's  house  full  of  slaves  that  saved 
iiim  from  molestation  at  the  hands  of 
the  local  patriots:  indeed  he  was  often 
threatened.  Both  he  and  his  father 
had  ranked  as  colonels  in  His  Majes- 
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ty's  service  among  the  colonial  troops 
before  tlie  war  and  were  unwilling 
to  forswear  their  ties  to  the  old  coun- 
try and  their  allegiance  to  the  king; 
tliey  were  far  from  being  Puritans  and 
iliey  had  keen  tongues  and  imper- 
ious spirits.  But  the  strange  part  is 
that  "Old  Trinity,"  Brooklyn,  was  in 
a  way  modeled  after  Colonel  Mal- 
bone's  recollection  of  the  general  plan 
of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  and  named 
"Trinit}-"  after  his  old  chruch  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  There  is 
to-da)'  a  rude  resemblance  in  the  in- 
terior of  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  Connecti- 
cm.    to    that    of    King's    Chapel    at 

There  was  a  triple-ply  connection 
running  throughout  this  story,  the  plot 
(if  which  we  have  been  outlining, 
Shrimpton  Hutchinson's  mother,  the 
wife  of  William  Hutchinson  who 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1702, 
was  Elizabeth  Brinlcy,  and  her 
father  Thomas  Brinley  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  King's  Chapel  and 
the  "Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company."  He  with  his  father  and 
brothers  were  among  the  foremost 
men  of  their  dav,  sending  their  sons 
back  to  England  to  study  at  Eton.  The 
wife  of  Colonel  Malbone  the  builder 
of  Trinity  was  a  Brinley ;  one  of  Col- 
onel Daniel  Putnam's  daughters 
married  George  Brinley  of  Hartford, 
wlio  had  the  famous  collection  of 
"Americana"  well  known  to  students, 
A  Brinley  leftthefundwhichstillkeeps 
the  old  church  in  repair.  They  are 
buried,  some  besides  King's  Chapel 
in  Boston,  some  at  Newport,  some  be- 
hind Old  Trinity  in  Brooklyn. 

So  the  web  ts  woven  of  many 
strands  and  through  the  marriage  of 
James  Brown  and  Emily  Putnam, 
their  line  of  the  descendants  of  Mrs. 
Rcbeckah  fAdanis-Waklo)  Brown, 
are  also  descended  from  Shrimpton 
Hutchinson,  of  King's  Chapel.  Eos- 
ton;  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone,  of 
Trinity  Church,  \ewport;  Thomas 
Brinley.  member  at  times  of  both : 
General  Israel  Putnam,  whose  son 
joined  their  faith ;  Cornelius  Waldo, 


of  Ipswich;  Henry  Adams,  of  Brain- 
tree,  and  .Admiral  Thomas  Graves, 
of  Salem, 

James  and  Emily  Putnam  Brown  had 
a  son,  George,  who  won  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  another  rector  of 
Old  Trinity  Church,  the  Rev.  River- 
ius  Camp,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  then  Washington 
College  at  Hartford,  in  the  class  of 
1831,  who  built  the  new  church  "in 
the  village,"  This  rector  chanced  to 
be  lineally  descended  from  a  goodiy 
array  of  old  Puritan  pastors.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Mather,  first  pastor  of  Dorchester, 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  Increase,  who 
was  President  of  Harvard  and  grand- 
father of  the  famous  Cotton  Mather, 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much ;  the  an- 
cient epitaphs  written  for  the  thres 
is  often  quoted.  Then  follows  the 
Rev.HenrySmith.of  Wethersfield,  for 
whom  Wethersfield  used  to  claim  that 
he  was  the  first  settled  pastor  of  the 
first  estalished  church  in  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  (see  Colonial  Days  and 
Ways  by  Helen  Evertson  Smith"). 
After  him  comes  the  Rev,  Zachariah 
Walker,  first  pastor  of  Woodbury, 
where  Bishop  Seabury  was  elected, 
and  the  Rev,  Richard  Toucey,  grad- 
uate of  Yale  and  the  first  pastor  of 
Newtown,  which  has  recently  cele- 
brated its  two  hundredth  anniversary. 
We  might  mention,  too,  William 
Stoughton  of  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
and  General  Humphre)'  Atherton  of 
Endicott's  Colony  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, .md  lastly,  from  many  of 
the  settlers  of  old  Milford  on  the 
Sound. 

James  and  Emily  Putnam  Brown 
had  another  son,  a  graduate,  of  Ho- 
bart  College,  and  a  clergyman,  who 
married  an  own  cousin  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  Both  of 
them  have  fallen  asleep;  those  who 
knew  them  loved  them  both  and  they 
rest  together  beside  Old  Trinity. 

In  concluding  this  little  journey 
into  the  byways  of  rich  genealogical 
valleys,  all  of  which  lead  to  the 
beautiful  little  village  of  Canterbury, 
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and  Brooklyn  and  old  Trinity  Church, 
there  are  several  brief  notes  that 
should  be  recorded: 

The  correspondence  of  the  Rev, 
Daniel  Fogt^,  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  first  rector  of  Old  Trinity,  gives 
US  the  only  data  of  the  election  at 
W'oodbiir}'  of  Samuel  Scabiir}'  as  tlie 
first  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
America, 

In  the  memoirs  of  William  Cros- 
well,  rector  of  Old  Christ  Church. 
Boston,  the  church  of  Paul  Revere's 
lanterns,  and  author  of  much  poetry, 
may  be  found  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  Colonel  Daniel  Putnam,  entitled 
"Fortunate  Sencx."  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  spirit  and  phraseology 
of  this  with  the  epitaphs  on  the  Puri- 
tan stones.  Colonel  Pntnani  had  been 
president  of  the  convention  which 
elected  Bishop  Brownell. 

On  the  spot  where  the  chancel  of 
the  new  stone  Trinity  Church  stands 
in  "Brooklyn  village,"  Prudence 
Crandall  of  'Plainfield  was  once  im- 
prisoned for  opening  the  first  school 
for  colored  children  in  America. 

The  present  distinguished  and  tal- 
ented President  of  Trinity  College. 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  Rev. 
Flavet  S.  Luther,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.. 
was  brought  up  as  a  boy  in  Trinitv 
Parish.  Brooklyn,  and  listened  to  the 
sfnnons  of  Dr.  Camp,  where  his 
fatiicr  is  still  living  an  honored 
citi;!cn  who  has  written  manv  ac- 
counts of  the  history  of  the  old 
church  and  its  dead  in  the  local  press. 
Thev  are  descended  fas  some  of  their 
family  say)  from  Martin  Luther, 
himself,  so  they  come  naturally  by 
force  of  character  and  will  and  manv 
gifts  of  mind. 

The  Rev-.  Samuel  Furman  Jarvis. 
who  is  still  the  godlv  and  revered 
rector  of  the  two  churches,  is  a  grand- 
son of  Abraham  Jar\-is.  the  second 
Bisliop  of  Connecticut,  and  son  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Tarvis  of  Middletown, 
whose  erudite  "Life  of  Christ."  first 
svjived  the  vexed  iiuestion  of  the 
exact  date  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
so  we  have  heard  at  leas". 


If  \ou  wish  to  pursue  this  story 
farther,  read  Miss  Ellen  Larned's 
History  of  Windliam  County  {5ee 
Index,  Malbone,  etc) ;  "Memorial 
sermon"  preached  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  old  Trinity  Church, 
Brooklyn,  in  1870,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Brinley  Fogg;  History  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston.  Massachusetts;  Ma- 
son's Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  X'ew- 
port,  Rhode  Island;  Beardsley's  His- 
tory of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  2 
volumes :  Files  of  the  Windham 
County  Transcript:  Various  Lives  of 
General  Israel  Putnam;  Tarbox. 
Humphrey  and  a  dozen  others. 

A  {iebt  of  respect  and  reverence 
is  owed  to  the  church  of  which 
Eleazar  and  Captain  Dehverance 
Browne,  were  deacons  at  old  Canter- 
bury. Connecticut.  Still  the  Shatuck- 
et  and  the  Quinnebaug  flow  on  till 
their  amber  Avatcrs  merge  into  the 
Thames  which  flows  past  New  Lon- 
don to  the  sea.  And  still  the  old 
pane,;  shine  in  the  sun  and  the  grave 
stones  continue  to  bear  their  witness 
through  the  darkness,  the  moonlight 
and  the  rain,  their  witness  to  the 
lives  o£  the  past  and  to  the  hope  of 
a  future  which  is  not  yet  revealed. 

Our  story  must  remain  half-told 
till  the  morning,  "the  morning  of 
eternal  rest."  .\o  one  who  loved  it 
said  of  Old  Trinity  and  its  surround- 
ing yard:  "For  all  time  this  church- 
yard will  l)e  the  burial  place  of  this 
church's  children.  Famihes  that  have 
walked  on  earth  together  will  rest  be- 
neath the  earth  together  here,  where 
generation  after  generation  have  al- 
ready gathered.  And  when  I  look  on 
these  beautiful  bills  and  fields  ami 
trees  and  yield  myself  to  the  soothinsr 
influences  that  abide  where  so  many 
of  God's  saints  are  sleeping,  and  feel 
the  benediction  this  church's  shadow 
carries  with  it.  I  know  that  fairer  rest- 
ing-place there  cannot  be,  or  spot 
more  blessed  from  which  to  rise  on 
the  resurrection  morning  to  meet  mv 
Lord." 
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BORN  IN   1792 

CHILDHOOD  MEMORIES  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  ON  ROAD  BETWEEN 
SOUTHINGTON  AND  CHESHIRE  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  WAR 
OP  INDEPENDENCE  TRANSCRIBED  PROM  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT 


Cowlet  it  gives  ■  Gnl-huid  di 
iieied  Ibiit  Mra.  RorminiindB 


WHEN  I  first  opened  my  eyes 
upon  the  liglit  of  this  world 
the  17th  of  August,  1792, 
my  father,  Thomas  Cowles, 
lived  on  the  road  leading  from 
Southington  to  Cheshire  one  fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  town  line. 
The  house  next  to  us  towards 
Cheshire  was  Mark  Upson's,  Son  of 
.Amos  Upson,  and  brother  of  Shubel, 
who  married  my  half-sister  Roxanna 
Cowles.  The  next  house  just  in 
Cheshire  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
I'ncle  Beia  Hitchcock— we  called  him. 
He  was  not  my  mother's  brother,  and 
I  don't  know  as  he  was  the  brother  of 
her  father,  \^'e  always  said  Uncle 
liela.  My  grandfather  Hitchcock 
had  a  brother  David,  who  lived  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Southington,  called 
under  the  mountain,  where  two 
brothers — Whitman — lived.  One  of 
these  kept  a  tavern.  A  Beecher  fam- 
ily lived  next  to  Uncle  Bela.  I  sup- 
pose they  were  very  nice,  for  mother 
used  to  say,  you  must  behave  as  well 
as  the  Beecher  girls.  A  Page  family 
lived  near.  There  was  a  road  leading 
to  West  street,  on  which  were  one  or 
two  houses  of  whom  I  remember 
nothing.  About  one  mile  towards 
Southington  town  lived  Allen  Barnes 
who  lived  on  West  street.  Al- 
len's brother,  Selah,  married  my 
father's  sister  Nancy,  and  his  sister 
Xoami   married    a    brother    George 


Cowles,  the  oldest  of  my  Grand- 
falher's  family.  ,A,nother  road  led 
off  from  here  at  .Albert  Barnes  to 
West  street,  on  which  lived  one 
Smith,  This  cross-road  intersected 
West  street  at  French  Hill,  so-calleil, 
in  honor  of  the  camping  place  of  the 
French,  who  came  to  assist  our  people 
in  gaining  their  independence.  Here 
the  first  families  in  town  gave  them 
the  hand  of  welcome,  and  lads  and 
lasses  joined  them  in  the  social  dance, 
among  whom  was  my  mother.  A 
mile  farther  on  stood  the  school 
house  where  I  went  to  school,  bnt  I 
cannot  remember  a  teacher's  name. 
Xear  the  schoolhouse  was  a  store, 
kept  by  Joel  Root,  and  a  tavern, 
kept  by  one  Bracket.  From  Allen 
Barnes  towards  the  schoolhouse 
Hved  one  Johnson,  then  Caleb  Hitch- 
cock, my  mother's  brother,  also  Sam- 
uel. Their  fath.er,  my  grandfatlKT 
H'tciicock,  lived  in  a  sort  of  a  lane 
towards  M^est  street,  near  the  river. 
A  grist  mill  was  near  Caleb  Hitch- 
cock's, rrhis  was  the  mill  rim  by 
one  Tanage,  who  staid  by  his  mill, 
while  every  other  man  rushed  for 
\'.  Haven,  when  word  came  that 
the  regulars  were  entering  that  city. 

Elihu  Carter  lived  on  towards  the 
center.  One  Woodruff,  near  Brack- 
ett's  store. 

I  think  I  could  not  have  been  more 
than  three  years  [old]  when  my  par- 
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ents  took  me  to  meeting — People  did 
not  saj'  church  theii — There  were  three 
churches  in  Southinglon,  Fresbyter- 
ian,  iiaptist  and  Episcopal.  My 
family  went  to  the  former.  There 
were  two  taverns,  kept  by  Lee  and 
Ovid  Lewis,  one  store,  one  lawyer, 
Whittlesey.  The  Baptist  meeting 
house  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of  land- 
lord Lees.  The  other  two  were  near 
each  other.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Presbyterian  meeting  house  were 
se\'eral  small  houses  called  the  Sab- 
bath houses.  The  lower  room  was 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  horse. 
At  one  corner  a  door  opened  upon  a 
flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  upper 
part,  this  was  divide<l  into  two  rooms 
with  a  chimney  in  the  center  and  a 
fireplace  for  each  room.  Hef'O  we 
spent  the  time  between  forenoon  and 
afternoon  service  in  making  ourselves 
comfortable  b>'  the  fire — we  had  none 
in  the  meeting  house — and  eating  our 
dinners.  We  occupied  with  Amos 
Upson,  who  always  brought  his  wood- 
en bottle  of  beer,  with  which  he  was 
very  liberal.  Think  the  other  room 
was  occupied  by  Uncle  Barney  Pow- 
ers. His  wife  was  my  mother's  sister 
Esther.  These  houses  were  unpaint- 
cd,  also  the  meeting  house.  There 
were  three  entrances,  one  on  each  end 
and  on  one  side,  opposite  the  small 
houses.  On  the  north  end  was  the 
bell  tower.  On  the  west  side  was  the 
street,  no  entrance  there.  The  doors 
on  the  east  and  south  side  led  into 
the  audience  room  on  the  north  side 
was  an  entry,  but  the  stairs  led  from 
the  audience  room  into  the  gallery, 
A  few  large  square  pews  covered  the 
first  floor.  The  pulpit  rising  on  the 
west  side,  till  it  brought  the  speak- 
er's head  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
gallery  floor.  In  the  gallery  square 
pews  were  next  to  the  wall.  Three 
tiers  of  seats  in  front  of  these  descend- 
ing towards  the  center.  The  first 
lower  tier  was  for  the  singers,  the 
second  for  beginners  and  always  those 
who  had  retired  sitting  in  the  lower 
pows  joined  their  voices  to  swell  the 
volume  of  the  sound.     T  can  now  see 


just  how  they  all  looked.  Parson 
Robinson,  in  his  pathetic  manner, 
Chester  W'hittlesey,  leading  the  sing- 
ers. My  father  some  years  before 
had  the  same  honored  station,  so  said 
Hannah  Roys.  I  forgot  to  say  that  a 
large  square  pew  was  over  each  stair- 
way for  the  negroes,  and  the  younger 
took  the  stairs  for  seats.  These  were 
not  slaves  then,  though  slavery  had 
reigned  ere  this  all  over  the  land. 

I  sometimes  went  to  the  Baptist 
house  {all  the  people  under  the  moun- 
tain were  Baptist),  the  inside  was  tin- 
finished,  the  people  sitting  on  long 
benches ,  Parson  Robinson  was  sup- 
ported by  a  public  tax.  He  had  a 
care  for  the  things  of  this  world.  He 
sometimes  save  a  little  and  help  the 
needy  and  hard  pressed  by  taking 
a  note  under  par,  so  collect  the  full 
value.  Also  he  bought  corn,  had  it 
kiln  dried,  ground  and  shipped  where 
it  brought  a  high  price.  One  Sab- 
bath morn  he  found  a  small  bag  of 
meal  in  his  pulpit.  Some  one  asked 
him  why  he  engaged  in  these  specu- 
lations, he  said  he  left  his  own  busi- 
ness and  attended  to  that  of  others  his 
people.  He  must  do  it  for  support. 
He  looked  after  the  interests  of  the 
young,  for  he  always  visited  the 
schools  and  taught  the  children  the 
Catechism.  Small  wagons  were  un- 
known in  those  days,  ipeople  went 
to  meeting  either  in  large  wagons 
drawn  by  two  horses,  or  on  horse- 
back. In  this  manner  the  women  and 
children  rode,  while  the  men  and  boys 
went  on  foot.  The  very  rich  had 
chaises.  Leather  breeches  were  much 
in  fashion,  made  of  deerskin.  These 
garments  were  buckled  just  below  the 
knee :  quite  a  job  to  knit  stockings 
then  they  were  so  long.  My  father 
was  a  tanner  currier  and  shoe-maker. 
He  dressed  the  deer-skins  for  the 
breeches  and  made  slippers  of  the  same 
for  his  girls — Roxy  was  my  half- 
sister,  the  oldest  of  our  family  circle. 
then  my  half-brother,  Uscbius— Theo- 
dosia.  the  youngest  of  the  first  family, 
bearing  her  mother's  name  who  was 
Tlieodosia  Webster.     My  own  sisters. 
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older  than  myself  were  Tamar  and 
Sophia — Taniar  was  my  mother's 
name. 

My  grandfather  Cowles,  lived  on 
West  street,  now  called  Marian,  one 
half  mile  south  of  French  Hill.  He 
(lied  before  my  remembrance.  I  re- 
member my  grandmother  who  lived 
with  her  son  Sa(m*l)  a  bachelor,  ily 
faiher  lived  next  liouse  south,  next  to 
us  lived  Amos  Upson,  whose  son 
Shubal  married  my  sister  Roxy.  This 
C[>son  I  think  was  a  brother  of 
Aunt  Mar>-  Cowles  husband  who 
lived  just  beyond.  Aunt  Mary  was  a 
willow  then.  The  last  house  in 
Sijiithington  was  Ira  Barnes,  son  of 
.\<a  Itarnes  who  kept  a  tavern,  one 
half  mile  north.  Xcxt  to  my  grand- 
father (mother)  N'orth  was  Uncle 
Pitts  Cowles'  store  and  tannery. 
.AftcTAvards  there  was  a  button  shop, 
I  worked  there  turning  buttons.  Just 
over  the  brook  was  Philo  Barnes, 
Asa's  son,  next  us  a  porter,  a  tinner. 
Beyond  this  a  roa<l  at  the  left  led  to 
\\'oIcott,  then  the  tavern  kept  by  Asa 
Barnes,  we  said  Landlord  Barnes,  Al- 
cott  school  house  next,  Merriman 
came  next,  then  Nathan  Lewis  whose 
wife  was  Jemima,   my   father's   half 


sister,  then  another  Lewis  family. 
Eben  Merriman  Hved  at  tlie  fork  of 
the  roads.  He  had  seven  sons — the 
roads.  He  had  seven  sons — the 
last  called  Doctor,  though  he  never 
was  a  doctor.  The  Merrimans  were 
all  Baptists  and  all  the  people  under 
the  mountain  except  Uncle  David 
Hitchcock.  The  Wightmans  hved 
there,  one  kept  a  tavern,  also  the  N, 
( ?)  and  Plants.  This  was  the  road 
to  Bristol.  Thorpes  and  Judds  were 
there,  I  remember  no  meetings  at 
Merrimans.  I  remember  none  of  the 
Baptist  ministers.  I  think  Mehitable 
Merriman  married  a  Baptist  minister. 
Lemuel  Lewis  Hved  next  to  E.  Merri- 
mans towards  the  towTi,  near  the 
Baptist  graveyard.  His  wife  was 
Rays,  daughter  of  Sam'l  Rays  Sen. 
I  recollect  of  going  to  school  on  \\'est 
street  when  Juhal  Cowles  taught — he 
was  the  son  of  Calvin  Cowles. 
Stephen  Walkley  of  South  End— Ebin 
Plant — he  married  a  Neale  sister  of 
Dr.  Neale.  Catherine  Cowles,  my 
cousin,  was  a  teacher  also,  I  remem- 
ber but  little  about  the  school  teach- 
ers for  I  did  not  go  after  I  was 
thirteen. 
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IT  IS  EVENING— I  WATCH  THE  GLOWING  EMBERS— I  WAN- 
DER ON  THE  WINGS  OF  MEMORY  INTO  THAT  DIM  AND 
SHADOWY  DREAM-LAND  TO  WHICH  WE  FONDLY  TURN  AS  TO 
A  HAVEN  OF  REFUGE  IN  DECLINING  YEARS~0,  HAPPY  DAYS 
OF  CHILDHOOD!  GONE  FOREVER  LIKE  THE  SWEET  PROM- 
ISES  OF  YOUTH,  THE    DYING   GLORIES   OF  A  SUMMER-DAY 

—LOUfS  KRAMM 


HOME- LAND  ACROSS 
THE  SEA 

By  LOUIS  KRAMM 

THAT  GREAT  POOL,  SO  STILL,  SO 
DARK  AND  SOMBRE;  HOW  LIKE  THE 
MYSTERY  OF  LIFE;  WHAT  INFINITE 
SADNESS  SLUMBERS  IN  ITS  SOLEMN, 
MYSTERIOUS  DEPTHS.,  .  BEING  STILL 
UNDER  THE  PROTECTING  ROOF  OF 
YOUR  CHERISHED  HOME  YOU  CAN- 
NOT REALIZE  WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO 
STRUGGLE  ALONE  WITH  THE  MIS- 
CHANCES  OF  LIFE  .  .  .  THE  PENDULUM 
OF  TIME  WHICH  HAS  SO  FAITHFULLY 
TRACED  OUR  STORMY  PASSAGE  OVER 
THE  WINDING  WAY  SWINGS  ON  AND 
ON  ,  .  ,  WE  STAND  IN  A  NEW  WORLD, 
UPON  THE  BORDERLAND  OF  EARTH 
AND  HEAVEN,  OF  NOW  AND  ETER- 
NITY. WISTFULLY  GAZING  UPON  THE 
RETREATING  SHORES  OF  THE  PAST; 
BEHIND  US  THE  VANQUISHED  HOURS 
OF  YESTEDAY,  PREGNANT  WITH  AL- 
TERNATE JOY  AND  GRIEF.  WITH 
MOCKING  HOPES  AND  BITTER-SWEET 
REGRETS;  BEFORE  US  THE  RISING 
VISION  OF  THE  STORIED  LAND  OF 
PROMISE.  .  .  OUT  OF  THE  MYSTIC  TWI- 
LIGHT OF  DIM  RECOLLECTIONS,  RISES 
THE  FRAIL  AND  TENDER  FORM  OF 
MY  DEARMOTHER;  IT  IS  TO  HERTHAT 
MY  KINDEST  GREETINGS  ARE  OF- 
FERED; THOUGH  SEPARATED  BY 
MANY  MILES  OF  DISTANCE  AND 
STRANGE  TONGUES,  I  SEEM  TO  BE- 
HOLD HER  LOVING,  VENERABLE 
FACE  .  .  .  MAY  HEAVEN'S  PROTECTING 
ARMS  GUIDE  HER  OVER  THE  SEA  OF 
ROLLING  YEARS. 


GOOD        CHARACTER       IN       WOMAN 


EDUCATION  IN  EARLY  AGES  WAS  DENIED  SLAVES  AND 
WOMEN— NOT  UNTIL  RECENT  TIMES  HAS  SHE  BEEN 
GIVEN  RECOGNITION— INTERESTING  DISCOURSE  ON 
IDEAL  WOMANHOOD  DELIVERED  IN  CONNECTICUT  IN 
1791— WOMAN'S  POSITION  IN  SEVERAL  EPOCHS  OUTLINED 


KATE   WOODWARD   NOBLE 


WE  hear  so  much  in  this  gen- 
eration of  the  position 
that  the  Great  Creator  in- 
tended woman  to  occupy. 
There  are  those  who  define  her  duties 
as  purely  domestic;  and  others  who 
encourage  her  to  enter  the  conflicts 
of  the  commercial  world,  confident 
that  woman's  influence  will  purify  the 
unhealthy  conditions  in  politics  and 
business  in  much  the  same  way  that 
she  has  protected  the  virtues  and 
sacredness  of  the  home. 

It  was  hut  a  few  days  ago  that  one 
who  has  searched  deep  into  the  mys- 
teries of  psychology  and  philosophy, 
said;  "Woman  is  herself  a  subject  of 
enWronment.  She  cannot  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  public  life  but  she  will 
ine\-itably  be  lowered  to  it  if  she 
breathes  long  in  its  atmosphere." 

"Woman,"  he  said,  "is  subjective, 
not  objective.  She  is  not  mentally 
creative,  Imt  imitative." 

Simultaneously  with  this  statement 
came  the  remark  of  a  scholarly  old 
artist  who  has  made  a  life-long  study 
of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  femin- 
inity. He  said :  "Woman  instinct- 
ively sees  clearer  and  farther  than 
man.  She  is  a  natural  and  a  safe 
guide.  Her  instincts  are  toward  the 
good  and  she  seldom  turns  to  the  bad 
unless    ensnared    through    another's 
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treachery.  Her  ability  to  scent 
danger,  however,  strongly  fortifies 
her.  These  endowments  are  neces- 
sarily woman's  because  of  their  ser- 
vice in  rearing  the  children  who  are 
so  dependent  upon  her  leadership." 

So  it  is  that  educationists  have  ever 
been  divided  in  their  opinions  of  high- 
er edycation  and  public  influence  of 
woman.  While  wisdom  argues, 
woman  continues  to  contribute  to  the 
world  those  feminine  qualit;ies  that 
have  ennobled  her,  and  other  qualities, 
attributed  to  the  masculine,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  her  opportunity  and 
strength.  Woman's  sphere,  and  her 
so-called  "rights,"  Seems  to  have  been 
a  perpetual  controversy  since  the 
creation  and  undoubtedly  the  dis- 
cussion began  in  the  garden  of 
Eden. 

The  great  theolc^ian,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  inherited  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  Litchfield  hills — his  birth- 
place— and  gained  spiritual  endow- 
ment from  their  pure,  embracing  air, 
in  speaking  of  the  earliest  attempts  of 
self-government  recalled  that  in 
primitive  E^pt  only  the  royal  family 
could  go  to  school,  and  that  at  a 
much  later  period  in  Greece  anybody 
could  go  to  school  that  had  the  means 
to    pay — anybody    but    slaves    and 
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Intelligekxe     i>f     Women     Once     Documents  in    Praise  of  Women 
Considered  Immodest  Were  Uncommon 

"The  fact  is  simply  astounding," 
said  Mr.  Beecher,  "that  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  intelhgence  and  accompHsh- 
ments  in  women  were  associated  with 
impudicity  and  were  signs  of  it  and 
that  ignorance  and  modesty  were 
associated  idea^  If  a  woman  would 
have  the  credit  of  purity  and  upright- 
ness in  social  relations  she  must  be 
the  drudge  of  the  household,  and  if 
any  woman  retained  any  personal 
beauty  and  accomplishment  fitted  for 
conversation  with  statesmen  and  phil- 
osophers it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  she  was  accessible. 

That  noble  Jewish  book,  the  Bible, 
reveals  a  higher  station  to  woman- 
hood in  the  ancient  Israelitish  days 
than  in  any  other  Oriental  land ;  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  end  of  it  there  is  no  limi- 
tation of  a  woman's  rights,  her  func- 
tions, and  her  position.  She  actually 
was  public  in  the  sense  of  honor  and 
function ;  she  went  with  unveiled  face 
if  she  pleased ;  she  partook  of  religi- 
ous services  and  led  them ;  she  was  a 
judge,  she  was  even  a  leader  of  armies, 
and  you  shall  find,  either  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  the  New,  one  word 
that  limits  the  position  of  a  woman  till 
jou  come  to  the  Apostle's  writings 
about  Greek  women ;  for  only  in  Cor- 
inthians and  in  the  writings  of  Paul 
to  Timothy,  who  was  the  bishop  of 
Greek  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  do 
you  find  any  limitation  made.  Know- 
ii^  full  well  what  this  public  senti- 
ment was,  Paul  said:  'Suffer  not  a 
woman  to  teach  in  your  assemblies, 
let  your  women  keep  silence'  Why? 
Because,  all,  in  that  corrupt  public 
sentiment,  looking  upon  intelligent 
teachers  in  the  Christian  church 
would  have  gone  away  and  said:  'It 
is  all  done  of  licentiousness,  women 
are  teaching;'  and  in  a  public  senti- 
ment that  associated  intelligence  and 
immorality  it  is  not  strange  that 
prudentially  and  temporarily,  women 
were  restrained." 


I  have  before  me  at  this  writing 
the  words  of  another  Litchfield  theo- 
logian, whose  reinarks  on  the  Divine 
Intent  of  woman  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  position  granted  her  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  American  re- 
public. There  is  a  general  belief  that 
the  position  of  woman,  even  in 
America,  has  not  been  a  very  exalted 
one,  and  especially  a  century  or  more 
ago.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
charged  that  she  has  been  ill-treated 
but  she  has  been  often  looked  upon  as 
man's  inferior  in  intellect,  in  business 
sense  and  in  practical  management  of 
affairs.  The  old  burden  of  repres- 
sion of  emotion,  of  reticence  in  ex- 
pression of  affection  and  commenda- 
tion toward  the  members  of  one's  own 
household,  was  strong  and  still 
clings  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
New  Englander  of  to-day. 

A  document  in  praise  of  a  woman 
was  not  a  very  common  thing  during 
the  constructive  period  in  this  great 
land  of  freedom  and  equality.  I  hold 
before  me  a  well-worn  and  dimmed 
pamphlet,  yellow  with  age,  and  print- 
ed in  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  type 
in  which  "all  the  s's  are  f's"  as  some 
one  has  described  it.  On  its  seared  and 
torn  cover  I  read  these  words:  "On 
Female  Excellence,  or,  A  Discourse, 
in  which.  Good  Character  in  Women 
is  described,  and  the  Worth  and  Im- 
portance of  Such  Character,  Contem- 
plated, by  Amos  Chase,  A.  M.,  Pastor 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Litchfield. 
Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  His  wife : 
And  Delivered  at  Litchfield,  South 
Farms,  on  Lord's  Day,  March  6th, 
1791." 

The  Litchfield  clergyman  wrote  his 
discourse  in  the  old  style,  ponderous 
in  tone,  and  divided  into  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  heads  and  subheads,  and 
of  what  would  seem  to  church-goers 
to-day  an  appalling  length.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  sermon  in  praise  of 
woman  was  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
our  literature.     It  even  seems  to  have 
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been  a  radical  undertaking  for  a  hus- 
band to  pay  tribute  to  his  wife,  and 
there  were  those  good,  conservative 
people  who  protested  against  such 
liberality,  especially  from  the  lips  of 
a  Puritan  pastor.  ' 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  reverend 
and  scholarly  Amos  Chase,  A.  M., 
appreciated  the  full  significance  of 
his  discourse  on  female  excellence  for 
he  had  it  preserved  in  the  type  of  the 
village  printers,  Collier  and  Buel,  of 
Litchfield,  The  pamphlet  before  me 
bears  the  imprint  1792,  the  year  fol- 
lowii^  the  death  of  the  clergyman's 
wife  upon  whose  good  qualities  he  ex- 
pounded, and  occupies  twenty-seven 
pages,  including  an  el^y  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  departed. 

In  a  quaint  biographical  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  page  I  read  this: 
"Mrs,  Rebecca  Chase  was  daughter 
to  the  Rev.  Levi  Hart,  of  Preston,  and 
grand-daughter  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bellamy,  D.  D.,  of  Bethlem.  She  was 
rnarried  to  the  Rev.  Amos  Chase  on 
the  30th  of  Xovember,  1788 ;  and  died 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1791,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  The 
disorder  of  which  she  died  was  a 
dropsy;  and  proved  very  distressing 
durii^  the  last  three  months  of  her 
life.  Her  mind  took  a  serious  turn 
about  the  age  of  fourteen:  From 
which  date,  her  singularly  conscien- 
tious life  did  honor  to  the  religion  of 
the  meek,  compassionate  and  benevo- 
lent Jesus.  ^Especially,  in  the  last  ten 
weeks  of  her  sickness — there  was  a 
rational  and  resigned,  a  steady  and 
astonishing  composure  of  mind — in 
setting  her  house  in  order.  And  she 
hath  left  a  savor  of  that  good  name 
behind  her,  which  is  better  than  great 
riches," 

A  Pastor's  Thibute  to  His  Wife 
IN  1791 
I  can  see  in  my  imagination  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure  of  the  Puritan  parson  as 
he  stood  before  his  congregation  in 
the  little  Litch6eld  meeting  house  on 
the  Lord's  day,  March  6,   1791.     In 


solemn  tones,  and  yet  with  fortitude 
that  is  born  of  confidence  in  the  Great 
Beyond,  he  enumerated  the  "essential, 
shining  and  endearing  qualities  of  a 
prudent  woman,"  from  the  text: 
"House  and  riches  are  the  inheritance 
of  fathers,  and  a  pure  wife  is  from  the 
Lord,"  Proverbs,  XIX,  14. 

"Were  it  not  that  good  character 
in  woman  should  really  deserve, 
sober,  particular,  grateful  consid- 
ertion,"  said  the  widower-pastor, 
"the  passage  before  us  would  not 
have  found  a  place  in  sacred  page.  It 
would  not  have  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  greatest  of  kings. 
However  rare,  therefore,  it  may  have 
been  to  hear  such  subject  canvassed 
from  the  desk,  let  no  one  think  it  un- 
important or  improper." 

Apparently  the  clergyman  realized 
that  the  introduction  of  an  heretofore 
unmentionable  subject  such  as  female 
excellence  from  a  pulpit  would  be 
met  with  some  disapproval.  It  is 
also  very  probable  that  it  did  cause 
considerable  comment  in  Litchfield, 
for  even  to-day  there  is  an  important 
public  that  worships  only  tradition 
and  considers  all  new  thought  as 
blasphemy. 

"In  such  a  world  as  this,"  continued 
the  pastor,  "mortals  are  raised  on  a 
pinnacle  of  danger:  And  females 
more  especially !  But  the  greater 
part,  yea,  and  the  more  formidable 
kind  of  evils,  to  which  even  women 
are  obnoxious,  may  be  foreseen,  and 
if  foreseen,  may  I  not  say  avoided.  The 
name  indeed  of  ills  that  threaten  is 
Legion.  Yet  by  a  due  attention  to  a 
few  of  those  guardian  monitors — 
destined  to  attend  the  exposed  in  a 
Christian  land,  the  most  of  them  may 
be  described  at  the  seasonable  dis- 
tance.  and  consequently  from  a  safe 

retreat Alas,        that 

of  probationers  so  fair,  it  should  be 
said  of  any  one,  she  is  simple. 
Alas  that  she  should  ever 
prove  so  deaf  to  all  the  faithful 
guardians  of  her  charms ;  that  whether 
she  foresees  impending  punishment  or 
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not,  she  passes  head-long  down  the 
road  of  guilt !  That,  that  which  hath 
so  far  a  destination  to  the  most  en- 
during attachments  in  the  heart  of 
man,  should  have  once  become  the 
hated  object  of  his  just  abhorrence 
and  unmixed  contempt!  Yea,  that 
that  which  hath  been  organized  to 
such  superior,  quick  and  exquisite 
sense  of  rectitude  should  cheaply  part 
with  innocence;  and  undei^  a  per- 
plexed confusion  in  the  soul-felt 
punishment." 

Defining  the  Qualities  of  a 
Prudent  Woman 

Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us 
is  the  long,  ponderous  sermon  of  the 
preachers  of  our  childhood  when  we 
sat  in  the  hard,  high-backed  pews, 
and  bravely  tried  to  ward  off  a  stealthy 
sleep  while  the  learned  parson  des- 
canted on  our  spiritual  welfare  until 
we  at  least  experienced  very  material 
and  physical  weariness. 

There  was  the  "firstly,"  the  "second- 
ly," and  the  "thirdly,"  and  so  on  it 
seemed  almost  indefinitely,  to  the 
great  moral  lesson  of  the  "lastly." 

The  learned  Pastor  Chase  was  un- 
doubtedly a  master  of  the  literary 
style  and  construction  of  his  times. 
After  carrying  his  congregation  safe- 
ly through  a  preamble  of  considerable 
length,  thus  holding  their  minds  in  a 
preparatory  and  receptive  condition, 
he  began  to  define  the  qualities  that 
make  a  prudent  woman. 

"And  yet,"  he  explained,  "fully  to 
describe  a  prudent  woman,  to  cause 
that  certain,  amiable,  most  excellent, 
overcoming  loveliness — to  stand  forth 
completely  enrobed  with  all  its  native 
charms,  is  impossible,  but  by  the  life 
itself." 

"Of  the  proper,  particular,  leading 
qualities  in  her  character,"  he  said, 
there  is  first  goodness;  second,  sin- 
cerity ;  third,  modesty ;  fourth, 
humanity;  fifth,  industry;  sixth, 
piety." 

Each  one  of  these  six  qualities  of 
female  excellence.  Pastor  Chase  duly 


explained,  illustrated  and  descanted 
to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  hour  or 
more.  He  had  then  arrived  only  at 
his  "secondly,"  which  occupies  far  less 
time  for  clear  delineation,  but  also 
constituted  six  reasons  provii^  that 
"the  gift  of  a  prudent  wife  is  greater 
than  that  of  houses  and  riches."  The 
pastor  evidently  believed  that  Provi- 
dence takes  an  important  part  in 
courtship  and  matrimony;  that  mar- 
riage is  largely  a  matter  of  predesti- 
nation. His  views  are  interesting  as 
they  undoubtedly  accurately  reflect 
the  belief  of  the  times  that  the  Hand 
of  God  guides  all  human  adventures. 

I  have  studied  them  carefully  and 
here  briefly  record  his  conclusions : 
"The  gift  of  a  prudent  wife  should  be 
looked  upon  as  coming  directly  from 
the  Lord,"  he  says:  i.  Because  the 
gift  of  such  a  wife  "well  deserves  the 
thankful  reception,  not  merely  as  of 
a  good  gift,  but  as  a  divine  portion.'' 
2.  "Because  the  providence  by  which 
a  person  is  introduced  to  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  companion,  is  far  more 
special  and  mysterious,  than  that  by 
which  a  person  is  introduced  to  a 
paternal  inheritance;"  the  latter  being 
"an  expected  event  and  happens  of 
course."  3.  "Because  the  fair  prizes 
of  such  truly  accomplished  and  ami- 
able companions,  are  more  rare  than 
those  of  paternal  inheritance."  4. 
"Because  the  choice,  if  happily  made, 
is  in  a  higher  sense  directed  hy  a 
divine,  over- ruling  care,  than  it  is  in 
regard  to  paternal  inheritance."  5. 
"Because  prudence  itself  is  a  direct 
gift  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  in  a 
s'ense  that  house  and  the  inheri- 
tance of  fathers  are  not ;"  and :  6.  "Be- 
cause parents  are  generally  more 
anxious  for  the  outward,  superficial 
accomplishments  of  their  children, 
than  liiey  are  to  decorate  and  endow 
them  with  the  better  accomplishments 
of  the  mind." 

The  sermon  has  now  reached  a 
"thirdly,"  which  is  dignified  by  the 
term,  "The  Improvement,"  and  is 
divided  into  sub-heads.  The  first  points 
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GOODNESS     IS    ONE    OF    WOMAN'S    STRONGEST 
QUALITIES 


GOOD  NESS:  By  goodness  I  mean  the  disposition,  the  heart  that 
is  practically  distended  with  benevolent  regard  for  mankind.  A  soul 
full  of  friendship — towards  all  around  her.  An  endearing,  unforced 
expression,  somehow,  of  all  that  is  gentle,  kind  and  generous,  impartial 
and  noble  in  a  female  mind :  Especially  where  female  virtues  have  early 
received  the  grateful  aid  of  good  education;  and  where  afterwards  a 
virtuous  connection  may  have  encouraged  a  bounteous  diffusion.  Her 
manner,  in  her  friendly  and  liberal  attentions — her  gentle,  courteous, 
well-bred  air  and  obliging  deportment  engages  the  attention;  and 
commands  one's  heart.  If  she  has  been  conversant  with  the  people  of 
genius  and  sentiment — she,  at  once,  discovers  and  cultivates  a  true  taste 
in  rejecting  the  austerities,  while  she  retains  the  graces  of  an  im- 
proved education.  It  is  not  the  most  finished  natural  beauty,  but  the 
most  pleasing  manner  that  most  engages.  It  was  this  that  the  Wise 
Man  so  much  admired,  in  a  good  hearted,  accomplished  woman,  when 
he  said.  In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  Or,  there  is  something 
in  the  manner,  by  which  she  expresses  good  will  and  impartiality,  that 
wears  the  energy  of  law ;  While  it  commands  the  steady,  encreasing 

esteem  and  constant  good  wishes  of  her  acquaintance. In  short,  she 

is  an  exact  reverse  of  that  unnatural,  notorious  partiality,  so  forbidding 
in  a  female :  And  she  avoids  the  connected  guilt  and  deserved 
punishment 


out  that  "the  subject  is  suited  to  parents  who  indulge  extreme  anxiety 
charge  the  mind  afresh  with  the  to  provide  house  and  riches  for  their 
special  privileges  of  conjugal  attach-  children,  while  they  neglect  the  culti- 
ments  and  family  connections.  And  vation  of  their  minds ;  are  not  careful 
it  should  impress  those  extensive  obli-  that  their  minds  should  be  early 
gations  lastingly  on  the  conscience  furnished  with  prudence — that  most 
and  the  heart,  which  are  mutually  excellent  and  lovable  assemblage  of 
binding  on  husbands  and  wives,  high-  graces,  which  is  the  fear  of  the  ^rd." 
ly  to  respect  each  other."  The  second  The  fourth  is  a  sort  of  continuation 
head  says  that  "the  subject  teaches  of  the  third,  expatiating  on  the  bless- 
that  it  is  not  the  sphere,  in  which  we  edness  of  parents  "who  have  been 
are  called  to  act,  that  makes  one  most  principally  arduous  and  indefatigable 
beloved  or  happy ;  that  secures  the  to  replenish  the  minds  of  their  child- 
greatest  pleasure  or  applause,  but-the  ren  with  the  several  excellent  and  en- 
wise  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  deartng  qualities  of  prudence — in  its 
duties  incumbent.  The  third  points  strict  and  extensive  import."  The 
out    "the    egregious    error    of    those  fifth  head  deals  with  "the  many  and 
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SINCERITY    IS    A    VIRTUE    OF    WOMANHOOD 


S  I  N  C  ERITY  :  Is  the  rare,  true  greatness — the  heroic  and  re- 
signed— the  spirited  and  impressive  particular,  in  the  accomplished  fair. 
In  this  she  nobly  stems  the  tide  of  lapsed  nature;  and  patiently  with- 
stands the  force  of  custom,  in  corrupted  times.  ,  ,  .  The  prudent 
woman  hath  paid  more  attention  to  the  virtues  of  her  kind,  than  the 
ornament  of  her  person.  She,  indeed,  is  not  ignorant  that  natural  beauty 
and  outward  accomplishments  are  valuable  in  their  place,  or  when  prop- 
erly connected  or  improved :  But  knows  they  have  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  real  worth,  and  that  they  may  be  possest  without  mental 
excellence.  Being  fully  sensible  that  outward  beauty,  made  familiar 
to  the  eye,  is  vain — that  it  soon  proves  empty,  looses  its  charms  and  is 
little  noticed — in  comparison  with  other  accomplishments:  She,  there- 
fore, seeketh  not  the  gain  or  loss  of  those  who,  by  the  mere  tinsel  glare, 
or  outward  garnish,  of  a  sepulchre,/  would  fain  persuade— that  all  is 
lovely,  is  beautiful,  and  pure  within. — She  considers  that  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  a  thousand  accidents  may  mar  the  greatest,  personal  beauty. 
That  there  is  no  escape  from  the  ravages  of  old  age  and  death;  which 
cannot  be  far  distant.  That  such  beauty  alone  is  frequently  the  fatal 
mean  of  seduction  and  ruin  to  the  person.  And  that,  at  least,  there  are 
many  fears,  against  a  single  hope — that  she  will  invite  in  vanity  and 
pride,  disgraceful  and  disgusting,  to  fill  her  vacant  mind.  Where  females 
have  been  destitute  of  mental  excellence,  natural  beauty  and  outward 
graces,  have  frequently  become  unlovely  and  oflfensive.  Hence,  the 
prudent  woman  accounts  to  herself  for  most  instances  of  disappointed 
affection,  in  a  worthy  husband:  While  she  herself  is  vastly  more 
assiduous  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  a  Friend,  than  to  attract  the  attention 
of  an  Admirer.  And  she  wisely  avoids  those  connected,  poignant  ills, 
{the  rewards  of  the  dissolute)  whicK  might  bite  like  a  serpent,  and 
sting  like  an  adder. 


great    obligations    to    gratitude    and .  hope  on   such   an  occasion,   and   the 

faithfulness — which  must  ever  abide  eighth    admonishes    the    hearers     to 

that  happy  man,  to  his  Divine  Bene-  "learn   the   perishable   nature   of    all 

factor,   who  hath   received   from  the  creatures' earthly  joys;  "to  make  the 

Lord  a  prudent  wife.     He  hath  been  thankful      improvement      of      God's 

T   U^^rthl^'bl      ■      '^°''Th''''°Si  """^'^  ^^'''^  remain;"  to  look  for- 

commeSs  on^he  griaSess  of  the  loss  ^^"^  '°  =  ^^^PP^  .7""'°"'  ^"'^  *°  '"*^ 

"when  such  a  rare  endowment  is  taken  ^'^''^  ''^es  as  shall  assure  us  of  par- 

away  by  death."    The  seventh  coun-  ticipation  in  the  bhss  of  the  Christian 

sels  against  weeping  as  those  without  departed. 
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MODESTY  IS  ONE  OF  THE   LEADING  QUALITIES 
IN  IDEAL  WOMANHOOD 


MODE  ST  Y  :  Delicacy  of  manners  and  purity  of  speech  are  so 
much  expected  from  an  amiable  or  modest  female,  that  she  who  dis- 
penses with  them  shall  name  herself  a  strange  woman.  She  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  Kor  may  she  think  it  strange 
should  the  fearful  advertisements  of  the  Wise  Man  pursue  and  detect 
her,  in  every  place ; — under  the  description  of,  Fire  coals  in  one's  bosom ; 
live  coals  of  fire  under  one's  feet;  a  deep  pit;  the  top  of  a  mast;  the 
midst  of  the  sea;  and  the  chambers  of  death.  The  modest  fair  one 
does  not  even  think  of  that  conversation  in  a  female,  which  boldly 
deviates  from  the  laws  of  purity  or  the  rules  of  delicacy,  without  sensible 
pain  and  fixed  abhorrence.  And  hence,  when  unhappily  obliged  to  be 
spectator  of  such  improprieties — she  has  been  seen  to  shrink  in  unaffected 
confusion,  and  her  blushing  innocence  hath  undergone  a  complication 
of  distress.  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  iovely,  praise-worthy  and  of 
good  report,  she  relishes,  she  contemplates,  she  practices.  Modesty  in 
females  implies  also  the  mild  and  gentle  opposite  of  all  that  which  is 
bold  and  ferocious,  rough  and  daring.  A  woman  of  fine  feelings  can- 
not be  insensible  that  her  constitutional  condition  is  secondary  and  de- 
pendent among  men.  Nor  can  she  long  want  conviction  that  the  sure 
way  to  avoid  any  evil  consequence,  which  might  otherwise  accrue,  (to 
the  thus  dependant)   is  to  yield  the  front  of  battle  to  a  hardier  sex. 

That  therefore   which   partakes   of   the   rough   and 

daring,  bold  and  threatening  in  conversation  or  deportment,  totally 
destroys,  or  aims  to  destroy,  that  which  is  essentially  the  privilege— and 
peculiarly  the  prerogative — of  a  lovely,  happy  woman.  And  the  female 
who  hideth  not  herself  from  the  grossness  of  such  improprieties,  may 
not  expect  the  high-wrought,  affectionate  love  of  her  husband.  He 
may  indeed  regard  her  as  he  would  any  one,  who  should  prove  robust 
and  faithful  in  his  business ;  but  not  as  an  amiable  woman,  in  the  tender- 
est  relation  in  life Rough  manners,  bold  address,  and  fero- 
cious airs,  are  far  from  being  pleasing  in  men:  They  must,  therefore, 
set  with  illest  grace  on  females.  And  in  them  they  must  meet  a  most 
unwelcome  reception.  Else  it  would  not  have  been  the  painful  result 
of  the  wise  man's  experience,  That  one  might  better  enjoy  himself  on 
an  house-top,  exposed  to  the  tempest,  and  the  thunder  in  the  heavens, 
than  with  a  clamorous  brawling  woman,  in  a  wide  house.  The  modest 
fair  one,  or  the  prudent  woman  reluctantly  hazards  an  expression,  which 
can  be  set  to  the  account,  of  ironical  pertness  or  ill-natured  wit:  And 
hides  herself  from  the  guilt  of  severe,  random,  defamatory  speeches ;  and 
from  idle,  trifling,  clamorous  breath:     From  which  a  world  of  evil  may 

be  kindled  up;  but  in  which  no  good  can  be  proposed In 

the  gentle  train  of  modesty  appear— the  pure  charms  of  lenity,  sweet- 
ness, affability  and  ease,  the  fair  daughters  of  meekness;  with  refine- 
ment of  person,  an  artless  taste  in  dress,  blushing  innocence,  unshaken 
chastity,  and  a  cloud  of  sister  graces. 
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HUMANITY    IS    ONE    OF    WOMAN'S    CHIEF 
BEAUTIES 


HUMANITY  :  Amidst  irresistible  loveliness,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  commiseration  or  pity,  is  an  essential  ingredient,  and 
beams  impressive  charms  on  all  the  rest.  As  refreshing  rain  upon  a 
rose,  and  as  over-flowing  dew  on  green  flowers ;  so  engaging,  so  beauti- 
ful is  the  brimming  of  her  eye— who  heaves  a  humane  tear  unforced, 
a  sincere  tribute  of  another's  woe.  It  is  in  Milton's  phrase,  "Heaven 
in  her  eye."  Or,  in  other  words,  it  recalls  to  mind  her  great  divine 
Original,  who  heareth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry.  To  all  objects 
of  distress — men,  beasts  or  insects,  she  lends  a  sympathetic  ear,  and 
would  fain  reach  a  soothing  hand.  This  female  virtue,  in  particular, 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  wisest  of  men:  Among  whose  em- 
phatical  expressions  of  commendation  you  will  find  the  following,  She 
stretcheth  forth  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  stretcheth  forth  her 
hand  to  the  needy. 


The  last  two  pages  of  the  sermon 
are  devoted  to  an  elegiac  poem. 

Nothing  is  known,  by  the  present 
owner  of  the  sermon,  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  woman  whose  death  in- 
spired the  sermon,  save  what  is  told 
in  the  biographical  note  quoted.  But 
to  the  reader  whom  Fancy  permits 
to  read  between  the  lines  will  come 
a  vision  of  one  of  those  sedate, 
sweet-faced  New  England  women, 
deeply  thoughtful  on  religious  mat- 
ters, nurtured  in  the  stern  theology  of 
her  day,  yet  ever  tempering  with 
natural  charity  and  with  real  tender- 
ness and  affection  the  severity  of  her 
creed.  One  cannot  imagine  a  woman 
of  this  type  neglectful  of  household 
duties,  even  when  struggling  against 
pain  or  weakness,  or  questioning  the 
dealings  of  God  with  her.  Reared 
in  the  Roman  communion,  such 
a  woman  would  have  found  her 
vocation  in  the  cloister  and  in  certain 
times  and  places  would  have  been 
canonized.  The  husband,  calm  out- 
wardly    and     repressing     with     real 


heroism  the  anguish  which  filled  his 
heart,  controlling  himself  in  manifes- 
tations of  sorrow  but  pouring  out  his 
soul  in  a  memorial  discourse  in 
which,  though  his  loved  one  is  no- 
where definitely  referred  to,  the  in- 
spiration of  her  life  is  plainly  visible, 
is  another  typical  picture  of  New 
England  a  century  ago.  One  may  be 
sure  that  the  love  of  th'is  couple  was 
mutually  pure,  strong  and  enduring ; 
that  the  first  thought  of  each  was  for 
the  other;  that  though  the  mourning 
husband  may  have  taken  to  himself 
another  partner  in  after  years,  the 
bride  of  his  younger  days  was  never 
forgotten.  Only  one  who  loved  could 
have  written  this  discourse,  long, 
ponderous  and  even  stilted  as  it  is  in 
language  oftentimes,  but  withal  so 
high  a  tribute,  in  no  way  fulsome  or 
insincere,  to  the  memory  of  one  who, 
as  said  in  the  note,  "hath  left  a  savor 
of  that  good  name  behind  her,  which 
is  better  than  great  riches." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  this 
sermon   the  qualities  that  were  con- 
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INDUSTRY   IN    WOMAN   IS    HIGHLY    REGARDED 


INDUSTRY  :  The  amiable  woman  early  imbibes  it  from  advice, 
or  leams  it  from  experience,  that  the  general  sovereign  preservative  of 
innocence,  health  and  sprightliness,  is  employment.  And  that  idleness  is 
a  fruitful  resource  of  each  unhappy  reverse.  And  it  is  said  of  her, 
that  she  always  smiles,  because  she  is  always  innocent:  And  that  she 
is  aIwa>'S  sprightly,  because  she  is  never  unemployed.  Visits  and  dress, 
leisure  time  and  idle  talk,  therefore,  do  not  intoxicate  the  fancy  or  en- 
gross the  chief  attention  of  the  virtuous  fair.  As  she  had  oppor- 
tunity in  docile  childhood,  and  in  tender  youth,  she  was  industriously 
attentive  to  her  education;  to  the  counsels  of  her  much  loved  parents; 
and  gratefully  susceptible  of  useful  instruction,  from  any  one.  As  she 
advances  towards  the  arduous  summit  of  mature  age — or  finds  herself 
encircled  by  a  complication  of  cares  at  the  head  of  a  family  —  she 
indulges  a  chearful  and  practical  recollection  of  those  wise  maxims. 
Idleness  will  reduce  one  to  a  piece  of  bread.  Through  idleness  the 
house  falleth. 


iidered  the  noblest  in  womanhood  in 
the  tarly  American  republic  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  models  that 
arc  to-day  exalted  by  the  populace. 

It  is  not  far-fetched  to  say  that  this 
sennon  on  female  excellence  required 
considerable  courage.  It  exalted 
womanly  qualities  to  a  height  that  un- 
doubtedly brought  forth  accusations 
of  flattery  or  sentimentality.  The 
domestic  dutj-  of  woman  was  her  God- 
given  place,  and  publicly  to  define  her 
virtues  was  considered  immodest  and 
imprudent.  Had  this  not  been  in  a 
sense  a  funeral  oration  it  would  have 
probably  astonished  the  worshipers 
on  that  Sunday  morning  in  March, 
1791,  to  have  been  confronted  with 
the  virtues  of  woman. 

Slowly  woman  has  ventured  into 
public  rect^nition  and  in  our  religious 
literature  of  a  half  century  later  we 
find  the  pulpit  paying  frequent  tribute 
to  her.  In  story,  especially  in 
fiction,  she  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant role,   for  the  amusement  of 


men  or  to  illuminate  situations;  but 
in  public  service  there  has  been  a  de- 
sire to  hold  her  in  retirement,  actu- 
ated both  by  gallantry  and  selfish- 
ness. 

"The  triumphant  march  of  woman 
began  when  she  held  in  her  arms  the 
infant  King  in  the  star-lit  manger  of 
Bethlehem,  *  says  an  American  orator. 
"The  age  preceding  the  coming  of  the 
Christ,  a  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
noted  in  literature  as  the  golden  age 
of  thought,  was  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  the  age  of  antiquity.  Philosophic 
thought  had  almost  reached  its 
zenith.  It  was  an  age  of  statesmen, 
philosophers,  poets,  and  artists.  An 
age  that  gave  to  the  world  Plato ;  that 
heard  the  thunderii^  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  and  saw  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  immortal  Phidias.  But  with  all 
its  glory  and  its  gifted  men,  woman 
was  but  a  slave,  groping  her  way  in 
darkness,  until  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
arose   and   the   pathetic   voice   of  a 
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PIETY   IS   ESTEEMED   IN   WOMAN 


PIETY  :  In  real  piety  she  finds  a  bosom  friend,  an  unfailing  guard- 
ian ;  for  which  there  is  no  equal  substitute.  Especially,  as  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  thousand  cares,  anxieties  and  vexations  will  mix  in  with 
a  married  state ;  That  a  female  endures  many  sorrows  unknown  to  any 
mortal  but  herself ;  And  that,  in  the  midst  of  many  sufferings,  it  will  be 
sometimes  incumbent  to  assume  a  cheerful  and  serene  countenance — 
even  when  her  heart  profusely  bleeds  with  anguish — and  she  is  well  nigh 
sinking  in  despair!  Here  it  is  resigned  peaceful  piety  alone  which  can 
prepare  her  to  endure — and  shew  her  lovely,  even  in  the  adverse 
moment.  Religion  hath  taught  her  to  sober  down  imagination ; — ^not 
to  look  for  more  than  moderate  Joys  and  transient  felicities  in  this  life. 
She  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  disappointed  by  the  caprice  of  the  world, 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  insincerity  of  professed  friendships, 
allays  of  real  attachments,  or  the  imperfections  inevitably  attending  all 
human  affairs,— but  that  she  can  still  relish  rational  pleasures,  and  find 
a  due  share  of  fortitude  and  resolution  to  encounter  unavoidable  calami- 
ties. It  hath  been  said  that  domestic  misfortunes  have  been  bom  with 
more  fortitude  by  women  than  by  men.  And  one  reason  which  has 
been  given  is,  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  women  who  have 
the  consolations  of  religion,  than  there  are  of  men.  The  pious  woman, 
or  a  prudent  wife,  can  summon  animation  to  pursue  and  have  real 
pleasure  in  prosecuting  the  same  important  ends  in  wasting  sickness, 
and  on  a  death-bed,  which  she  had  projected  and  pursued  in  health. — 
Thrice  happy  women,  who  can  live  as  tho*  about  to  die ;  and  die  as  tho' 
about  to  live!     And  doubly  happy  he,  who  hath  received  a  prudent  wife. 


world's   Redeemer  broke  the   silence  of    Theodore    Tilton   proposed    at    a 

and  His  word  of  love  unchained  the  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society 

captive  soul  when  he  said,  'Son,  be-  in  1865,  and  which  is  typical  of  the 

hold  your  mother.'     From   the   time  period :  "A  health  to  the  women   in 

woman  bathed  the  feet  of  the  Com-  the    cabin     of    the     Mayflower!     A 

passionate  One,   with   her  tears  and  cluster    of    May-flowers    themselves, 

wiped  them  with  the  tresses  of  her  transplanted  from  summer  in  the  old 

hair,  her  march  has  been  onward  and  world     to     winter     in     the      new ! 

upward,"  Counting    over    those    matrons    and 

More  and  more  frequently  woman  maidens,  they  numbered,  all  told,  just 

has  been  publicly     honored     in     this  eighteen.       Their     names     are     now 

country,  but  until  the  last  generation  written  among  the  heroines  of  history ! 

the   tribute   has   almost  always   been  For   as   over   the   ashes   of   Cornelia 

directed  to  her  domesticity  or  to  her  stood  the  epitaph,  'The  Mother  of  the 

poetic  virtues.     Of  such  is  the  toast  Gracchi,*  so  over  these  women  of  the 
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Pilgrimage  we  write  as  proudly,  'The 
Mothers  of  the  Republic'  There  was 
good  Mistress  Bradford,  whose  feet 
were  not  allowed  of  God  to  kiss 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  who,  like  Moses, 
came  near  enough  to  see  but  not  to 
enter  the  Promised  Land.  She  was 
washed  overboard  from  the  deck — 
and  to  this  day  the  sea  is  her 
grave  and  Cape  Cod  her  monument! 
There  was  Mistress  Carver,  wife  of 
the  first  governor,  and  who,  when  her 
husband  fell  under  the  stroke  of  sud- 
den death,  followed  him  first  with 
heroic  grief  to  the  grave,  and  then,  a 
fortnight  after,  followed  him  with 
heroic  joy  up  into  Heaven !  There 
was  Mistress  White,  the  mother  of 
the  first  child  born  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Pilgrims  on  this  continent. 
And  it  was  a  good  omen,  sir,  that  this 
historic  babe  was  brought  into  the 
world  on  board  the  Mayflower  be 
tween  the  time  of  the  casting  of  her 
anchor  and  the  landing  of  her  pas- 
seiners — a  kind  of  amphibious  proph- 
ecy that  the  new-bom  nation  was 
to  have  a  birthright  inheritance  over 
the  sea  and  over  the  land.  There, 
also,  was  Rose  Standish,  whose  name 
is  a  perpetual  June  fragrance,  to 
mellow  and  sweeten  those  December 
winds.  Then,  after  the  first  vessel 
with  these  women,  there  came  other 
women — loving  hearts  drawn  -from 
the  olden  land  by  those  silken  thre.ads 
which  afterwards  harden  into  golden 
chains." 

A  tribute  of  Southern  gallantry, 
typical  of  the  last  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  that  of  Homer  T. 
Wilson,  an  orator  who  in  his  poetry 
of  speech  addresses  the  beauty  of 
motherhood : 

"Shakespeare  has  said,  'Frailty, 
thy  name  is  woman.'  Let  me  change 
it,  in  token  of  my  love  for  my  old 
mother,  who  rocked  me  in  the  cradle 
of  childhood,  who  sang  the  sweet 
lullaby  of  a  mother's  love  in  my  in- 
fant ears.  Let  me  change  it  in  token 
of  my  love  for  my  wife,  the  queen  of 
my  home,  who  with  me     shares  the 


joys  of  Hfe  and  bears  its  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows.  Let  me  change 
it  in  token  of  my  love  for  my  little 

S'rls,  the  bright  jewels  of  my  home. 
:t  me  change  it  in  token  of  my  regard 
for  the  exalted  character  of  woman. 
'Frailty,  thy  name  is  no  longer  wom- 
an ;  but  Love,  Fidelity  and  Truth !" 
"I  once  looked  upon  England's 
queen,  as  she  passed  through  the 
beautiful  park  in  front  of  Bucking- 
ham palace.  I  bared  my  head  and  in 
silence  comtemplated  that  noble  wom- 
an. The  grand  procession  passed  by ;  I 
stood  beneath  an  ancient  English  oak, 
and  my  mind  crossed  the  sea  to  my 
old  Kentucky  home  so  far  away.  It 
was  eventime.  The  evening  lessons 
were  finished.  The  wife  and  mother 
read  a  chapter  from  the  story  of  re- 
deeming love.  The  little  ones  bowed 
with  her  at  the  same  altar.  I  heard 
her  pray,  'Oh !  God,  protect  the  absent 
one  and  bring  him  safely  across  the 

"If  I  could  walk  through  the  floral 
gardens  of  the  world  and  pluck  the 
flowers  of  rarest  beauty  and  sweetest 
perfume,  and  then  select  from  the 
crowns  of  kii^s  and  queens  the  rarest 
jewels  that  glisten  there,  I  would 
fashion  them  into  a  more  beauteous 
crown,  and  with  the  hand  of  love,  I 
would  place  that  crown  upon  the 
brow  of  the  Mother — America's  Un- 
crowned Queen." 

To-day  woman  has  emerged  from 
the  purely  poetic  and  is  involving  her- 
self in  hard,  practical  prose.  Appre- 
ciating the  honors  of  domesticity,  she 
has  stepped  out  into  a  broader  and 
possibly  more  dangerous  life.  She  has 
thrown  herself  into  the  great  conflict 
with  man.  May  she,  in  the  next 
generation,  lose  none  of  the  sweet  and 
lyrical  qualities  of  the  past :  may  she 
gain  much  of  the  practical  strength 
of  the  future.  May  her  mother -heart 
never  lose  its  God-given  kindness  and 
sympathy,  may  her  worldly  experience 
give  her  a  better  understanding  of 
men  that  she  may  be  truer  to  them 
and  more  helpful  to  her  children ! 
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TURNING  to  the  Bible  for  our 
earliest  written  records,  we 
find  in  the  fifth  cliapter  of 
Genesis,  the  list  given  of  the 
ten  generations  from  Adam  to 
Noah,  inclusive,  and  of  each 
after  giving  the  age  and  line  of  suc- 
cession it  is  added,  "and  he  died." 
This  thought,  the  certainty  of  death, 
like  the  refrain  of  a  song,  runs 
through  the  Bible  and  our  tUily  ex- 
perience confirms  it.  Before  that 
wonderful  record  and  guide  is  closed 
tiie  glorious  assurance  is  given  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  DeaBi.  Many 
topics  naturally  arise  from  this  fact, 
the  end  of  life,  I  shall  only  venture 
to  take  an  historic  stand-point  and 
briefly  notice  the  customs  of  different 
peoples  as  regards  the  disposal  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  marking  of 
burial-places.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  first  business  transaction 
recorded  in  the  Bible  is  the  purchase 
of  a  burial-place. 

The    account    is    pathetic    in    its 
simplicity ; 

Sarah,  Abraham's  wife,  has  died  at 
Hebron  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 


about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  place 
where  eight  hundred  years  later  (the 
land  having  come  into  the  possession 
of  her  descendants  according  to  God's 
promise),  the  city  of  Jerusalem  yfAs 
built  and  Abraham  wishes  to  buy  a 
burial  place  for  his  beloved  wife.  The.  , 
people  offer  him  the  choice  of  their 
rocky  sepulchers,  but  he  insists  on 
buying  and  its  value,  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  "current  money,"  is 
weighed  and  the  land  made  sure  to 
Abraham.  Later,  when  Jacob  lay 
dying  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  asks 
his  princely  son,  Joseph,  to  bury  Him 
in  this  distant  family  lot  and  he  adds : 
"There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife,  there  they  buried 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife,  and  there 
I  buried  Sarah."  His  Rachel  had 
died  as  they  had  journeyed  to  Bethel 
and  was  buried  on  the  way  to  Bethle- 
hem and  Jacob  her  Husband  "set  a 
pillar  on  her  grave,"  the  first 
record  of  marking  a  burial  place, 
over  three  thousand  years  ago.  Burj'- 
ing  the  dead  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  first. 
The  other   methods  of  disposii^  of 
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the  body,  preservation  by  i 

balming  process  or     burning,     were 

generally  practiced  by  other  peoples. 

The  Egyptians  used  the  first  and 
after  the  embalming  wrapped  the 
body  in  many  folds  of  linen  and  gum, 
making  a  covering  so  impervious  to 
atmospheric  or  earthy  influence  that 
now  after  several  thousand  years 
when  a  mummy  is  unrolled  even  the 
hair  of  the  eye-lids  is  preserved. 

.■Vfter  the  sixth  century  the  custom 
of  burying  without  embalming  became 
more  common  in  Egypt.  The  Greeks 
of  ancient  days  as  well  as  t!ie  Romans 
burned  their  dead,  placing  the  ashes 
in  funeral  urns.  These  were  often 
decorated,  a  figure  of  a  horse's  head 
is  often  found,  indicating  that  death 
3s  a  journey.  After  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  burying  became  more  com- 
mon among  the  Romans,  the  Jewish 
custom  of  using  spices  being  adopted. 

We  recall  that  Nicodemus  brought 
four  hundred  pounds  of  myrrh  and 
aloes  to  be  used  with  linen  wrappings 
for  the  burial  of  our  Lord,  and  it  is 
added,  "as  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
is  to  bury."  One  expression  that  is 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  Bible 
history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Jddah  is,  "and  he  slept  with  his 
fathers,"  seeming  to  convey  a  hope, 
if  not  a  belief  in  an  awakenii^. 

The  careful  preservation  of  the 
body  is  thought  by  students  of 
archeolc^  and  early  history  to  in- 
dicate a  belief  that  the  spirit  will 
sometime  return  to  the  body  it  once 
inhabited,  and  remain  in  it  if  it  finds 
it  preserved. 

The  name  applied  to  the  assembly 
of  burial  spots  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  "Necropolis,"  City  of  the 
Dead.  The  word  cemeteries  or  sleep- 
piaces,  from  a  Greek  word,  to  sleep, 
came  with  the  Christian  hope  of  a 
resurrection.  The  sacredness  of  the 
place  finds  expression  in  the  phrase, 
■'God's   Acre."     Longfellow  says: 

"I  like  that   ancient  Saxon  phrase 
Which    calls    the    burial-ground 
God's  acre." 


The  beautiful  name  of  the  German 
Moravian  Brothers,  "Friede-hof"  or 
Field  of  Peace,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  Germany. 

Of  the  most  of  those  who  have 
come  and  gone  it  can  only  be  said, 
dust  returned  to  dust,  but  here  and 
there  are  left  us  monuments  that  were 
built  to  mark  the  burial  places  of 
some  of  the  great  of  the  earth,  that 
even  the  "corroding  hand  of  time" 
has  not  destroyed,  such  are  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  mausoleums  and 
temples  in  Greece,  Rome,  India  and 
Northern  Africa. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  who  died 
in  337  was  probably  the  first  person 
buried  in  a  church ;  which  was  done 
by  his  orders,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  in  Constantinople. 

This  was  soon  imitated  by  bishops 
and  later,  any  one  who  had  enriched 
the  church  was  accorded  this  honor. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
this  was  forbidden,  or  limited  to  a 
very  few. 

As  a  peculiar  sanctity  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  the  burial-place  of  a 
very  holy  person;  burials  just  outside 
of  the  church  became  common  and 
to  "lie  in  the  church-yard"  became  a 
common  phrase  as  indicating  a  com- 
mon custom.  As  a  saint  was  not 
always  available  to  give  sanctity  to 
the  spot,  one  of  his  bones  became  in 
the  middle  ages  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  many  such  so-called 
"relics"  are  still  shown  in  Europe. 

We  often  think  of  the  word 
"epitaph"  as  an  inscription  on  a 
tombstone  that  is  unique,  perhaps 
amusing,  but  the  word  simply  means 
an  inscription  in  the  memory  of  or 
commendation  of  the  dead,  and  was 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  verses 
sung  in  memory  of  the  dead  at  the 
funeral  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  day. 

There  is  a  tender  side  to  it  and  a 
bit  of  history  as  well.  The  American 
Indian  marks  the  place  of  his  dead 
by  a  heap  of  stones,  not,  that  he  may 
"go  to  the  grave  to  weep  there,"  but 
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that  he  may  avoid  it,  as  a  place  of  ill- 
omen. 

The  Quakers  erect  no  tomb-stones. 
The  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  have 
no  su^estions  of  immortality,  they 
always  refer  to  the  past.  The 
Christian's  hope  is  found  again  and 
again  in  the  catacombs  of  Italy, 
especially  those  underlying  Naples 
and  Rome. 

That  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  is 
not  always  truthful  seems  to  be 
generally  conceded  and  its  untruth- 
fulness can  hardly  be  excused  by  the 
grief  of  the  survivors. 

The  Germans  have  a  proverb:  "He 
lies  like  a  tombstone,"  and  the  Eng- 
lish proverb:  "As  untrue  as  an  epi- 
taph," recalls  the  effort  of  a  sacrile- 
gious wit,  who  wrote  over  the  en- 
trance to  a  grave-yard,  "Here  lie  the 
dead  and  here  the  living  lie."  One 
wonders  where  the  common  or  wick- 
ed people  are  buried. 

Some  of  the  most  noted  epitaphs  in 
Europe  are  in  Latin.  One  on  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander  the  Great  reads,  "sufficit 
kuic  tumulus,  cut  non  sufficetet  or- 
bis-"  "This  monument  is  sufficient 
for  him  for  whom  the  world  did  not 
suffice."  In  St.  Paul's,  London,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
.  the  architect,  one  reads,  "Si  monu- 
mcnlum  quaevis,  circumspice."  "If 
you  seek  his  monument,  look  about 
you."  In  St.  Anne's  church,  Cracon, 
Austria,  dedicated  to  the  illustrious 
astronomer,  Copernicus,  who  died  in 
1543,  is  the  epitaph,  "Sla,  sol  ne  move- 
are,"  the  very  words  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  his  persecution,  used  here  for 
his  immortal  honor.  The  earlier 
English  epitaphs  often  had  this  in 
Latin,  "May  the  earth  rest  lightly," 
later  altered  to  "Requiescat  in  pace." 
This  we  often  find  in  old  burying- 
grounds  in  the  country,  for  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  in  their  heroic  living  devoid 
of  sentiment  used  the  plain  word, 
"burying-g round."  ' 

We  read  that  in  the  first  year  at 
Plymouth  when  cold  and  disease  were 
rapidly   reducing  their  numbers,   the 


dead  were  buried  without  marking 
the  spot  or  even  raising  the  mound  or 
tumulus,  the  origin  of  the  word  tomb, 
that  even  com  was  planted  there,  lest 
the  Indians,  who  were  not  always 
friendly,  should  know  how  few  re- 
mained. . 

Naturally  as  the  settlements  in- 
creased in  size  and  numbers,  the  first 
stones  were  called  "markers,"  and  the 
inscriptions    began,    "Here    lyeth    ye 

body  of- — ,"  with  occasionally  the 

more     pretentious     wording,     "Here 

lyeth  interred  ye  body  of ,"  the 

name  added  with  only  date  and  age. 
As  the  years  went  on  the  inscriptions 
lengthened;  between  1696  and  1700 
the  date  of  birth  was  occasionally 
given.  Next  we  find  an  angel's  head 
with  wings,  an  hour  glass  or  a  scythe 
added.  The  word  "consort"  appears 
now,  or  if  a  widow  the  words, 
"Relict  of " 

Tf)e  old  Puritan  forms  of  speech, 
bare  of  all  endearment  were  faithfully 
repeated  even  in  the  epitaph.  Not 
till  the  second  half  of  the  last  century 
did  the  surviving  friends  venture  to 
tell  the  outside  world  of  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  and  you  find  the 
word's,  beloved  wife  of "  "vir- 
tuous wife,"  "honored  mother," 
Portions  of  a  hymn  or  a  verse  from 
the  Bible  next  appear.  "Blessed  are 
the  dead,"  "Vanity  of  vanities,"  "The 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  are 
common.  At  Plymouth,  Mass..  on 
about  five  hundred  stones  with  dates 
between  1630  to  1786  there  are  only 
thirty  Bible  verses  and  sixty-one 
rhymes.                         ' 

Quotations  of  poetry  became  more 
common ;  then  the  use  of  rhymes,  evi- 
dently original  rhymes,  seemed  to  be 
more  important  than  rhythm. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  "home- 
made" poetry  will  be  given. 

From  Miiford,  Connecticut: 

■'  Oh  happy  babe  ao  early  fled  away 
From  this  vile  earth  to  realms  of  endless 

What  wondrous    change  dear!  hast  thou 

known 
Leaving  thy  cradle  to  ascend  a  throne." 
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"  Thoa  dear  departed  with  do  labored  bust, 

Nor  panenrric,  I  insnlt  thy  dust ; 

Yet  let  a  3mA  with  dutjr  in  arrear 

Sa;  while  he  heaves  a  sigh  &  drops  a  tear, 

Tbe  troderest  ol  parents— slnmtKrs  here." 

1783  one  reads: 

"  To  the  memory  of  Martha  aged  ao.  She 
was  Charitable,  Humane,  Benevolent,  &  of  a 
truly  sympathetic  Disposition.  Contd  real 
virtue  have  added  to  the  number  of  her 
months,  Patty  had  yet  been  living  her  Hus- 
band her  ParentE  and  her  Friends  bad  yet 


children:  "i  hour,"  "19  hours,"  "i 
yr.,  I  mo.,  26d,"  "27  years  lacking  20 
days."     Probably  of  a  child  we  read: 


One  1793,  age  one  year: 


Another    from    Milford,    evidently 
written  by  the  surviving  partner : 


^%y  somuch  dispare 
Its  the  wilt  of  God.    I  hope  its  for  the  best 
Por  yon — and  for  me  &  for  my  motherless 
To  whcMn  adue — to  God  aud  you 
I  now  commit  tharecare. 
Pattern  of  Patients  to  tbe  end  of  Life." 
"How  dead  she  spealcs  to  every  living  wife 
Piti  such  jewels  sbould  be  laid  in  dust 
Hen  arennworthyand  the  Lord  is  just." 

One  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
1783: 

"Her  temper  was  sweet  Sc  engagin  g 
Herdi^osition  lively  &  pleasing 
Hermannersattractiveand  becoming 
£  tbe  law  of  kindness Ttmar^able  on  her 

The  last  two  inscriptions  are  with- 
out punctuation.  This  was  often  the 
case  at  the  date  and  the  use  of  capitals 
seemed  to  have  been  entirely  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  stone-cutter,  or  to 
have  been  used  or  omitted  according 
to  space.  Verbs,  adjectives  or  ad- 
verbs may  b^n  with  a  capital,  while 
Heaven  may  have  a  small  "h."  The 
first  word  in  a  line  of  poetry  is  not 
always  indicated  by  a  capital.  A 
word  may  be  divided,  not  by  syllables, 
as  for  instance  on  one  stone  a  line 
ends  "chara,"  the  next  line  beginning 
"cter." 

"Ye"  is  always  used  for  "the," 
previous  to  1800— the  date  to  which 
these  quotations  are  confined. 

One  often  finds  great  paticularity 
as  to  age,  especially  in  the  case  of 


One  more  gently  reads: 
"  1795  age  sy — Death  called  him  gently 
from  bis  barmless  play." 

1775  to  179s  we  find  the  cause  of 
death  often  mentioned. 
1794— 

' '  Death  occasioned  by  a  scald  from  a  tea- 
pot.   Suffer  little  children." 

1793— 

"Died  of  a  lingering  consumptive  dis- 
order." 

1777— 
■'  Died  oC  a  small-pox." 

"  Died  of  yellow  fever." 

1789- 

"  Died  of  a  violent  hectic  complaint." 
1794— 
"  Died  on  bis  passage  home  from  the  west 

'795— 
"  Died  on  a  friendly  visit." 

Between  1770  and  1790  a  long  list 
of  virtues  are  often  given. 
1772— 
"Her character  is  drawn  in  Prov.  31.  lo- 

This  is  more  condensed  than  the 
following : 

1789— 

A  gentleman  of  strong  mental  powers, 
well  improved  with  science  and  literature, 
attached  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  habitu- 
ated to  contemplation  and  reading  in  moral 
reasoning,  of  deep  penetration  and  sound 
judgment,  respected  for  modesty  and  can- 
dor, benignilv  and  self  command,  in  his  in- 
terconrse  with  mankind  honest  and  benevo- 
lent, amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  social 
life  &c  &c  &c." 
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Others,  not  so  minute  in  detail,  but 
very  flattering  are : 

1769— 
"  Early  bright,  traasient,  chaste  as  mora- 
ine dew, 
She   sparkled,    was  exhaled  and  went  to 
Heaven." 

" ig y,  3  m,  13 d." 

"  Nature  from  Heaven  the  fateful  mandate 

With  it  a  chariot  of  Aetherial  flsme, 
Iq  which  Elijah  like  she  passed  the  sphere, 
Brought  joy  to  Heaven  but  leh  the  world  in 
tears." 
Domestic  infelicity  or  ill-health 
seems  suggested  by  the  following,  in 
New  Haven:  ' 

"The  painful  Mother  of  S  children  of 
whom  5  survive.  She  finished  her  weary- 
some  pil^mage  July  4.  1751," 

A  resume  of  a  pastor's  work  is 
given  at  Milford,  Connecticut: 

"To  the  memory  of  Rev.  Bazaleel  Pinneo, 
minister  of  God  wnorejoiced  in  200  revivals, 
333  baptisms,  3400  marriages  and  3500 
fnoerals.    He  died  happy  in  the  Lord.'' 

Between  the  same  dates,  1775-1795, 
one  finds  many  inscriptions  that  ex- 
press a  warning  to  the  living  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  like  this,  1788 : 
'■  Think  what  I  was. 
Think  what  I  am. 

Oh  think  what  you  must  be." 

Rarely  one  finds  on  stones  about 
150  years  old,  the  words,  "food  for 
worms,"  or  "the  hungry  worms  to 
feed." 


tom  seems  to  have  swung  back  to 
great  simplicity  in  the  inscriptions  on 
stones ;  but  little  more  than  name  and 
one  or  two  dates  is  now  given. 

The  Grove  Street  Cemetery,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  have  the  ground  divided 
into  "lots,"  and  owned  as  personal 
property. 

In  conclusion  a  few  epitaphs,  more 
humorous  than  sad,  may  be  given. 

From  Burlington,  Massachusetts: 
'■  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Anthony  Drolce 
Who  died  for  peace  and  quietness  Ea.ke. 
His  wife  was  constantly  scolding  and  scof- 
fing 
So  he  sought  refuge  in  a  twelve  dollar  cof- 
fin." 

From  Kentucky; 
"  Here  the  body  of  Mary  Ann  testa 
With  her  head  on  Abraham's  breast, 
Tis  a  very  good  thin?  for  Mary  Ann 
But  very  hard  lines  for  Abraham." 

From   Maine : 
"  Here  lies  interred.  Priscilla  Bird 
Who  sang  on  earth  till  63, 
Now  up  on  high  above  the  sky. 
No  doabt  she  sings  like  sixty-too." 

From  Rockville,  Massachusetts: 
"  In  memory  of  Jan*  Bent 
Who  kickea  up  her  heels  and  away  she 

From  New  Jersey : 
"  Julia  Adams 

Died  of  thin  shoes— aged  19" 

On  a  $4,000  monument  in  Cali- 
fornia : 


On  a  stone  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
is  an  inscription  that  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  all  that  might  have  been  said : 

1657—   : 

"  She  was  truly  a  Mother.  At  the  judg- 
ment day  you  will  know  more  of  her  his- 

The  material  of  stones  used  in 
Southern  New  England  was  gener- 
ally free-stone  from  the  adjacent 
rocks.  Slate  was  used  by  those  who 
could  afford  it,  being  brought  from 
England.  Marble  was  first  used 
about  1800.    The  pendulum  of  cus- 


Flace  not  given : 
'She  was  not  sweet,  she  was  not  fair. 
But  hearts  with  grief  for  her  are  swellln. 
All  empty  stands  her  little  chair 
She  died  of  eatin  water  melon. '' 

From  New  Jersey: 
"  An  honest  fellow  here  is  laid 
His  debts  in  full  he  always  paid 
And  what's  more  strange,  the  neighbors  tell 

He  brought  back  borrowed  umbrellas." 

And  so  it  is  that  we,  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  are  to-day  all  journeying 
to  that  great  world  of  the  silent. 
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IX  the  sH>ry  of  steam  navigation 
from  its  earliest  developments 
of  the  idea  to  which  John 
Fitch  of  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
had  given  practicabilitj',  we  take  up 
the  chapter  of  the  application  of  stjam 
I'l  vessels  for  inland  waters.  iThe 
demonstrations  that  Fitch  had  made 
on  the  little  stream  that  runs  through 
Hardstown.  Kentuck}',  had  been  taken 
i;p  and  heralded  everywhere  through- 
'jui  the  South  and  Middle  West.  As 
early  as  March,  i8oi,  a  project  was  on 
foot  to  put  steamboats  on  the  Ohio 
river  at  Cincinnati.  In  the  Western 
Spy  and  Hamilton  Gasette,  published 
at  Cincinnati,  there  was  printed  at 
that  time  the  following  notice: 


Public  Utility.  A  company  of 
persons  having,  at  considerable  ex- 
pease  o£  time  and  trouble,  recently 
invented  a  machine  capable  of  pro- 
pelling a  boat  against  stream  with 
considerable  velocity,  by  Ihe  power 
oE  steam  or  tlastic  vapor,  and  eoter- 
taining  the  opinion,  that  if  reduced 
to  practice,  great  advantages  must 
flow  from  it  to  the  country,  as  it  will 
aflord  a  regular  and  easy  conveyance 
for  property  down  the  various  naviga- 
ble rivers,  and  a  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn, either  in  specie,  or  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  below;  take  the 
liberty  of  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  better  to  enable  them  to  carry 
into  effect  an  invention  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  so  general  utility. 
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The  first  appeal  did  not  bring  a 
very  hearty  response.  The  public 
feared  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe 
enough  for  the  picking.  In  a  few 
weeks  more  the>'  were  appealed  to  a 
second  time  as  follows: 


To  The  Public.  We,  the  sub- 
scrit>ers.  Samuel  Heighway  and  Jobo 
Pool,  at,  tbe  request  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  who  have  expressed  a 
wish  for  tbe  bringing  into  eSect  a. 
mechanical  project,  constructed  for 
the  propelling  of  boats  against  the 
stream  of  rivers,  tides  and  currents, 
by  the  power  of  steam  or  elastic 
T/a/or.of  which  we  are  the  proprietors, 
propose  bringing  it  into  immediale 
use.  by  the  aid  of  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, from  those  Okiblic  spirited  per- 
sons who  may  feel  disposed  to  patro- 
nize 30  important  a  discovery. 


But  Cincinnati  was  not  the  only 
centre  of  effort  along  the  lines  marked 
out  by  Fitch.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Spy  from  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
which  bore  the  date  of  August  ii, 
1801,  in  which  the  writer  says: 


On  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Edward 
Westexhibited  to  tha  citizens  of  this 
place  a  specimen  of  a  boat  worked  by 
steam,  applied  to  oars;  the  applica- 
tion is  simple,  and,  from  the  opioioD 
of  good  judges,  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit in  navigating  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers." 


The  letter  from  Lexington  recalls 
the  description  of  Fitch's  original 
boat  as  given  in  the  first  article  in  the 
Connecticut  Magazine  on  the  part 
this  state  has  had  in  the  application 
and  development  of  steam  for  navi- 
gation. 

The  times  were  ready  for  a  change. 
Robert  Fulton,  fortunately,  stood  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  new  era  with 
his  plans  for  the  utilization  of  all  the 
good  points  in  the  inventions  of  others 
and  the  making  of  such  necessary 
changes  as  would  bring  ultimate  suc- 


cess where  heretofore  there  had  been 
faiure.  Herein  lay  his  genius  and  for 
this  the  world  rightly  gives  liini  honor. 
After  the  advent  of  the  "Clemiom" 
there  appeared  on  the  Hudson,  in 
quick  succssion,  a  number  of  larger 
boats  that  were  in  every  way  improved 
over  the  original  boat — the  "Car  of 
Neptune"  was  built  the  same  year 
that  saw  the  improved  "Clermont" 
come  onto  the  Hudson.  The  "Para- 
gon" appeared  in  1811,  the  "Fire  Fly" 
in  1812,  the  "Richmond"  in  1814  and 
the  "Chancellor  Livingston"  in  1817. 
All  these  boats,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  which  was  built  by  Henry 
Eckford  from  plans  drawn  by  Fulton. 
were  built  in  New  York  City,  by 
Charles  Brown,  for  the  North  River 
Steamboat  Company,  which  at  this 
time  had  a  monopoly  of  the  water? 
of  New  York  State  for  the  use  of 
steam  propelled  vessels.  The  "Chan- 
cellor Livingston"  was  enrolled  in  thr 
New  York  custon  house  in  the  name 
of  Dominick  Lynch,  Jr.,  March  211, 

1817. 

Several  opposition  boats  had  ap- 
peared soon  after  Fulton  had  success- 
fully navigated  the  Hudson,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  run  for  any 
great  length  of  time  and  with  them 
we  shall  now  have  nothing  to  do.  as 
they  do  not  enter  the  stqry  we  have 
to  tell  of  Connecticut's  part  in  the 
development  of  the  steamboat. 

In  1814  the  "Fulton,"  which  was  the 
last  and  greatest  boat  designed  by 
and  built  under  the  super\n3ion  of 
the  builder  of  the  "Clermont." 
was  ready  for  her  commission 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  mag- 
nificent steamers  that  have  ever 
since  maintained  communication  be- 
tween the  ports  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  In  the  plans  for  this  boat 
radical  departures  were  made  from  the 
t\-pe  that  had  been  followed  in  all 
the  other  boats  of  his  designing.  The 
hull  was  made  "ship-shape,"  with  a 
"dead-rise"  to  the  floors,  a  keel  was 
introduced  to  stiffen  the  hull  against 
"working."  and  the  ribs  were  bent  a.< 
in  the  later  wooden  steamboats  that 
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FIRST   SCHEDULED    STEAMBOAT   ON    LONG   ISLAND   SOUND 


The  "  FultoD," 


ran  upon  the  Sound.  She  was  sloop 
rigged,  one  mast,  and  depended  ufion 
her  sails  to  accelerate  her  speed. 
Her  bow  was  like  that  of  a  sloop, 
very  full  above  but  receded  to  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees.  She  was 
134  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  but 
the  rails  that  ran  along  her  sides 
gave  her  an  additional  four  feet  of 
beam.  She  had  a  "square"  engine,  with 
a  stroke  of  about  six  feet,  that  ex- 
tended but  little  above  the  sides  of 
the  paddle  boxes.  There  was  no  heavj' 
framing  visible.  At  the  bow  she 
carried  a  bust  of  Fulton  for  a  figure- 
head. An  interesting  feature  was  the 
queer  manner  in  which  she,  in  com- 
mon with  the  boats  of  that  period,  was 
painted  and  which  has  been  likened 
to  the  painting  of  a  barber's  pole. 
Her  hull  was  painted  black  with  white 
upper  works,  but  the  majority  of  later 
boats  were  painted  white  with  two  con- 
trasting stripes  of  paint  around  the 
hull  above  the  water  line ;  some  boats, 
for  instance,  having  a  gieen  and  yel- 
low stripe,  some  a  green  and  red,  or 


a  red  and  yellow.  The  guard  fender 
was  usually  painted  black.  The  bul- 
wark rails  and  other  rails  were  gener- 
ally painted  yellow  on  the  lower  half 
with  green  or  brown  above.  With 
their  flags  a-flying  and  the  sun  shin- 
ing on  their  striped  sides  they  pre- 
sented a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

Because  of  the  impertinent  activity 
of  a  fleet  of  British  naval  vessels  at 
the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  Sound, 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  put 
the  "Fulton"  at  once  onto  the  route 
for  which  she  had  been  built,  between 
New  York  and  New  Haven.  She  was 
therefore,  temporarily  placed  on  the 
Hudson.  Before  taking  up  a  regular 
schedule  here,  however,  she  first 
made  an  excursion  trip  to  Sandy 
Hook,  carrying  about  fifty  passengers 
who  had  paid  $3.00  for  the  privilege 
of  sailing  down  the  bay  on  a  steam- 
boat and  looking  upon  the  ocean. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  regu- 
lar schedule  of  the  new  boat  appeared 
in  the  Ncm  York  Evening  Post  of 
June  4,  1S14,  as  follows: 
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The  public  are  respectlully  in- 
formed that  the  subscriber  has  com- 
menced running  the  steamboat  'Ful- 
ton" between  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Albany  for  the  accommodittion  of 


This  boat  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  plying  between  New  York  and 
New  Haven,  but  will  be  employed  on 
the  Hudson  River  until  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  (i.  e.  the  war  of  iBii)  en- 
ables the  proprietor  to  put  her  on  her 
destined  route. 

The  "Fulton"  is  handsomely  fitted 
and  furnished,  and  her  speed  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  proprietors  or  patentee.  Theccjm- 
plenentof  passengers  is  limited  to  60, 
and  the  price  of  passage  therefore 
raised  to  ten  dollars. 

The  '-Fulton"  will  start  from  the 
foot  of  Cortland  street  every  Satur- 
day morning  at  q  o. clock,  and  from 
Albany  every  Tuesday  morning  pre- 
cisely at  II,  and  will  arrive  in  Albany 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  in  New 
York  every  Wednesday  morning. 

One  of  the  days  between  Wednes- 
day morning  and  Saturday  morning, 
the  "Fulton"  will  go  out  on  parties  of 
pleasure.  Notice  will  be  given  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  time  of  starling. 
Elihu  S.  Bunker. 


The  "Fulton"  continued  to  run  on 
the  )  Indson  all  that  summer  and  in  the 
following  spring  made  her  first  trip 
uo  I-orig  Island  Sound — the  first 
steanilKiat  to  navigate  those  waters 
since  the  <lays  that  the  little  craft 
built  hy  Captain  Sainiiel  Morey  had 
sailed  from  Hartford  to  Xew  York 
City  and  back  again.  This  was  as  early 
as  1793  and  much  of  the  correspon- 
dence that  passeil  between  Captain 
Morey  and  Professor  Sillinian  of  Yale, 
relative  to  steamhoats  on  the  Connec- 
ticut River  and  I-ong  Island  Soimd,  is 
said  to  be  stili  in  existence.  Morey 
had  first  built  a  ."^niall  boat  in  which 
he  sailed  from  Orford,  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, to  Fairlce — a  Lilliputian  edi- 
tion of  the  boats  that  were  yet  to  he. 


in  which  there  was  scarce  room 
enough  for  the  crude  engine  and  boil- 
er and  the  handful  of  wood  to  run  it, 
to  say  notliing  of  the  venturesome 
engineer.  The  experimental  trips  of 
Morey's  first  boats  were  witnessjed 
bv  the  Reverend  Cvrus  Mann  who. 
ill  1858,  published  in  the  Boston  Re- 
corder a  plea  for  the  recognition  of 
his  friend  as  the  builder  of  the  first 
steamboat  that  actually  sailed  upon 
any  river  in  t!ie  world. 

We  know  that  John  Filch  had  pre- 
viously won  the  honors  in  that  achieve- 
ment, but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there 
in  tliis  present  article.  Captain  Morey 
maintained  np  to  the  very  day  of  his 
death  that  he  ha<l  been  wronged  by 
Fulton,  who  secretly  deprived  him  of 
his  sacred  rights.  His  story  was  told 
to  many  of  his  friends  and  his  neigh- 
bors all  claimed  to  know  that  the  story 
was  true.  .The  story  tells  of  a  boat 
that  Morey  built  and  sailed  to  New 
York  where  he  met  Fulton  and  Liv- 
ingston to  whom  he  explained  all  the 
parts.  On  his  return  trip  these  two  men 
who  afterward  enter  so  largely  into 
the  history  of  steamboats,  sailed  with 
him  in  his  little  craft  as  far  as  Green- 
wich and  suggested  that  the  engine 
l>e  taken  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  and 
placed  in  the  middle.  This,  with  sev- 
eral other  minor  changes  that  the\- 
suggested,  required  some  little  time 
and  ihiring  this  time  of  readjusting. 
I'ulton  visited  Morey  to  study  the  prn- 
(Tcss  of  the  boat.  When  all  the  al- 
terations had  been  completed.  Cap- 
tain Morey  once  more  sailed  down  the 
Connecticut  and  through  the  Sound  to 
Xew  York  City,  but  found  upon  his 
arrival  there  that  Fulton  and  Livings- 
ton had  decided  to  build  a  boat  for 
themselves. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  "Fulton"  an<I 
the  opening  of  the  Xew  Haven  lino 
of  steamhoats.  The  spring  of  1815 
found  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
new  undertaking.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  she  left  Xew  York  early  in 
the  morning  with  thirty  passengers, 
and  reacheil  her  destination  in  about 
eleven  hours. 
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I  STEAMSHIP 


■FULTON"  SAILS   FROM    NEW   YORK  | 
TO  NEW  HAVEN 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NOTABLE  MAIDEN  VOYAGE  ON  LONG 
ISLAND  SOUND  AS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  "NEW  YORK  EVENING 
post"  UNDER  DATE  OF   MARCH    35,    1815,   FOUR  DAYS  LATER 


The  steamboat  "Fulton"  commenced  her 
trip  from  New  York  to  New  Haven  on 
Tuesday  last,  a  little  after  five  in  th; 
morning,  and  arrived  at  New  Ha  ven- 
ae half-past  four  in  tlie  .iftemoon,  having 
completed  her  passage  in  a  little  rann 
than  eleven  hours.  Froin  tile  perform- 
ance of  the  boat  at  this  lime  it  may  be 
concluded  that  she  will  not  often,  if  ever 
again,  be  so  long  on  the  route.  The 
machinery  had  not  been  tried  since  last 
reason,  and  it  was  not  in  perfect  order; 
some  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
boiler  which  rendered  it  also  in  some 
measure  imperfect,  she  having  been 
obliged  to  supply  herself  with  such  wood 
as  the  New  York  market  offered  at  the 
opening  of  the  spring;  it  was  the  worst 
kind,  and  the  least  calculated  to  afford 
the  necessary  supply  of  steam.  The  force 
of  steam  which  she  ordinarily  carries  is 
from  iowr  to  six  inches  on  an  average, 
but  on  this  passage  she  seldom  had  more 
than  one  inch,  often  less  and  never  more 
than  two,  except  when  the  steam  was  in- 
creased by  her  having  been  obliged  to  stop 
several  times  on  her  return  in  consequence 
of  the  fog.  Yet  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages the  boat  had  completed  her  voyage 
in  the  time  which  has  been  mentioned 
without  any  aid  from  sails.  She  remained 
in  New  Haven  agreeably  to  her  intentions 
on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  the  weather 
was  so  thick  that  no  vessel  could  venture 
',n  the  Sound.  On  Friday  evening  she 
left  full  of  passengers,  but  bad  scarcely 
got  out  of  the  harbor  before  a  fog  came 
(.•n  which  entirely  obscured  the  land  on 
cither  side,  and  indeed  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  was  so  thick  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  distance  of  twice  the 
length  of  the  vessel.  And  from  the  time 
jhe  left  the  port  at  New  Haven  till  she 
made  Sand's  Light,  they  did  not  see  any 
land  so  as  to  distinguish  what  it  was. 
The  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  South,  which 
was  directly  ahead  and  raised  a  very 
rough  sea.  but  the  boat,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  which  have  been  enum- 
erated and  under  which  she  continued  to 
labor,  encountered  it  withottt  the  leasl 
difficulty.  The  facility  ,wnth  which' 
she  passed  Hell -Gale  in  both  instan- 
ces surprised  everybody  who  was  on  board, 


and  satisfied  them  that  no  vessel  can  be 
so  well  calculated  to  navigate  this  dan- 
gerous channel  as  a  steamboat.  On  the 
return  passage  she  passed  tne  Gate  about 
half  an  hour  before  high  water,  of  course 
against  a  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  knots,  yet  she 
worked  with  as  much  ease,  certainty  and 
quickness  as  any  light  or  small  vessel 
could  have  done.  The  "Fulton"  arrived 
at  this  city  about  ten  o'clock  the  next 
evening,  having  been  fifteen  hours  from 
New  Haven.  The  length  of  passage  was 
owing  to  her  having  been  obliged  to  stop 
and  let  out  her  steam  several  times,  to 
wait  the  clearing  up  of  the  fog  so  far  that 
the  land  might  be  seen.  On  her  return 
she  passed  a  great  number  of  vessels  at 
anchor. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Sound 
could  not  safely  be  navigated  by  a  steam- 
boat on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  passing 
Hell-Gate,  the  roughness  of  the  sea  and 
the  impossibility  of  making  the  compass 
traverse  when  attracted  by  so  much 
iron  3S  must  necessarily  surround  it  on 
board  the  boat.  But  these  objections  the 
passage  of  the  "Fulton"  has  proved  are 
without  foundation.  Sho  will  probably 
never  again  have  to  encounter  so  many 
disadvantages.  It  does  not  happen  but 
seldom  that  the  wcither  is  so  thick  and 
boisterous,  and  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
compass,  that  is  tested  by  the  fact  that 
having  no  landmarks  to  steer  by.  she  made 
Sand's  Light  according  to  the  course 
which   the   needle   indicated. 

We  have  been  assured  that  this  estab- 
lishment has  cost  $90,000  and  we  believe 
it  may  with  truth  Iw  affirmed  that  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  world  such  accom- 
modations afloat  as  the  "Fulton"  affords. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
that  anything  of  the  kind  can  exceed  her 
in  elegance  and  convenience.  Her  pas- 
sages will  probably  be  made  in  eight  or 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which 
she  passed  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  en- 
terprise has  not  only  been  attained  with 
great  expense,  but  great  risk;  but  we  think 
the  owners  as  well  as  the  public  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment. 
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Mention  of  the  passing  of  this 
wonderful  boat  was  made  by  all  the 
coast  city  and  towns  of  the  day.  In 
the  Bridgeport  papers  the  announce- 
ment was  simple:  "The  Steamboat 
Fulton  passed  up  the  Sound  yesterday 
bound  for  New  Haven."  Yet  in  that 
simple  announcement  there  were  tid- 
ings of  but  little  less  importance  than 
those  that  told  when  the  war  had 
ceased. 

The  "Fulton"  was  kept  on  the  New 
Haven  run  for  some  time  and  after- 
ward ran  to  New  London  for  a  few 
months.  Later  she  formed  part  of  the 
first  line  to  be  established  between 
New  York  and  Providence.  During 
the  first  few  months  of  her  running  to 
New  Haven  she  was  frequently  used 
for  excursions,  trips  on  the  Sound  and 
in  the  Hartford  Connecticut  Mirror 
there  appeared  an  account  of  a  trip 
made  to  the  Capitol  City  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  New  York  Herald  of 
May  17,  1815,  as  follows: 


On  Thursday  morning,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town,  and  the  people 
collected  on  account  of  the  election, 
were  gratified  by  the  arrival  in  the 
river  opposite  the  city  of  the  elegant 
Bteamboat  "  Fulton,"  which  rcKularly 
gies  between  New  York  and  New 
Haven,  with  a  load  o(  passengers 
from  those  places.  The  novelty  and 
elegance  of  this  vessel,  attracted  uni- 
versal attention,  and  it  is  supposed. 
that  on  that  day.  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, not  less  than  seven  or  eight 
thousand  persons  were  on  board  of 
her,  who  were  treated  with  great  at- 
tention and  respect  by  Captain  Bun- 
ker. On  Friday,  she  went  down  the 
river,  with  a  great  number  o£  pas- 
sengers, for  the  purpose  of  making 
her  accustomed  trip  from  New  Haven 
to  New  York  on  Saturday. 


There  thus  came  to  New  Haven  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  city  on  Long 
Island  Sound  to  have  regular  steam 
communication  with  other  cities  and 
later  of  establishing  the  oldest  steam- 
boat company  for  continuous  service 
in  the  whole  world.  The  boats  that 
now  run  between  the  Elm  City  and 


the  great  metropolis  are  owned  by  a 
company  that  traces  its  unbroken  his- 
tory back  to  the  original  owners  of  the 
"United  States,"  a  successor,  or  rather, 
a  competitor  of  the  "Fulton." 

The  "Fulton"  started  in  to  make 
two  round  trips  to  New  York  Mid  re- 
turn each  week,  leaving  New  York 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the 
rate  of  fare  was  six  dollars  one  way. 
Commencing  June  19,  of  the  same 
year,  the  trips  were  increased  to  three 
each  week,  the  boat  leaving  New 
York  early  in  the  morning  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  This  three- 
trip  schedule  was  continued  till 
March,  1818,  when  another  boat,  the 
"Connecticut,"  was  added  to  the  line. 

It  is  said  that  this  new  boat  was 
built  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  under 
some  inducements  held  out  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  but  that  a  lack 
of  funds  made  it  necessary  to  make 
some  other  disposition  of  it  and  it  was, 
therefore,  sent  onto  the  Sound  under 
the  name  of  "Connecticut"  instead  of 
across  the  ocean  under  the  name  of 
"Emperor  Alexander." 

When  the  "Connecticut"  came  to 
New  Haven,  the  "Fulton"  was  placed 
imder  Captain  Law — Captain  E.  S. 
Bunker,  who  had  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  "Fulton"  having 
been  transferred  to  the  new  boat, 
which  began  running  to  Norwich 
where  stage  connections  were  made 
for  Boston  and  all  points  east.  It  was 
not  thought  prudent  at  that  time,  if  in- 
deed, it  were  deemed  possible,  to  send 
a  steamboat  on  so  long  a  run  as  from 
New  York  to  New  I^ndon  or  Nor- 
wich and  the  two-part  tine  was 
offered  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  establishing  of  this  new  line  was 
hailed  with  great  delight  by  travelers 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  as  it 
tessened  the  wearisome  staging  to" 
a  very  considerable  extent.  Both  of 
these  vessels  had  engines  that  were 
fitted  with  the  gearing  peculiar  to 
Robert  Fulton's  engines,  and  made 
noise  enough  when  in  motion  to  keep 
any  but  the  sleepiest  traveler  awake. 
A   strange   feature   in   both   was   the 
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arrangement  made  for  the  uncoup- 
ling of  the  shafts  so  that  the  wheels 
might  remain  stationary  when  work- 
ing the  engine  at  the  dock. 

The  arrangement  of  a  two-part 
journey  was  continued  until  May  27, 
1822.  when  it  was  interrupted  by 
legislative  enactment.  In  that  year, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  injustice  of  the 
decrees  of  Xew  York  State  in  pro- 
tecting the  monopoly  of  the  heirs  of 
Fulton  and  Livingston,  by  which  they 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  maintain 
steam  navigation  on  the  waters  of 
that  state,  our  legislature,  by  a  vote 
of  174  yeas  to  II  nays,  had  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  Fulton  Steamboat 
Company  to  land  anywhere  in  Con- 
necticut until  they  agreed  to  not 
molest  the  steamboat  "United  States." 
.\t  this  time  it  was  declared  that  Ful- 
ton and  Livingston  had  not  made  any 
such  discovery  as  would  entitle  them 
to  a  patent  and  could  get  exclusive 
rights  in  no  other  way.  and  that  the 
state  of  New  York  could  control  only 
its  own  waters. 

Naturally  the  owners  of  the  two 
boats  that  had  begun  to  bring  in  good 
returns  financially  from  the  business 
that  had  been  established,  would  not 
at  once  relinquish  all  claims  upon  the 
patrona^^e  of  the  people  and  a  line  of 
sailing  packets  was  established  be- 
tween Xew  Haven  and  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  where  their  passengers 
were  transferred  to  the  steamboat 
"Enterprise"  and  carried  to  New 
York.  The  "Fulton"  and  the  "Con- 
necticut" were  then  placed  on  the 
Xew  York  and  Providence  run.  Seven 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
■■Qermont"  first  sailed  up  the  Hud- 
son before  any  steamboat  had  come 
into  New  Haven  and  seven  more 
years  pass  by  before  a  steamboat  en- 
ters any  harbor  farther  to  the  east. 

The  first  steamboat  to  round  "Pint- 
Judy-Pint"  was  a  little  midget  that 
Fulton  had  built  to  run  to  Newburg, 
on  the  Hudson.  This  little  thing 
was  called  the  "Fire  Fly"  and  was 
sent  <lown  east  to  run  between  Provi- 
dence and  Newport.     She  arrived  at 


Newport  from  New  York,  on  Mon- 
day, May  26,  1817,  having  made  the 
trip  in  twenty-eight  hours.  The  sea 
was  full  of  mad  sprites  as  she  rounded 
the  "Pint"  but  she  rode  the  waters 
of  their  turmoil  so  safely  that  she 
was  hailed  as  a  very  beautiful  boat. 
Under  the  command  of  Captain 
Smith,  she  made  her  first  trip  on  the 
new  route  on  the  28th  of  May,  leav- 
ing Newport  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  reaching  Providence 
about  noon.  A  sloop  had  carried 
tidings  the  night  before  of  the  ap- 
proaching steamboat,  and  long  before 
noon  the  wharves  were  full  of  people 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  strange 
craft. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28,  the 
"Fire  Fly,"  with  Governor  Knight, 
United  States  Marshall  Dexter,  and 
others  on  board,  sailed  at  seven 
o'clock  for  New  York  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Monroe  and  escort  him  to  Provi- 
dence. He,  however,  went  in  a  marine 
cutter  to  Bristol,  and  embarked  there 
on  the  "Fire  Fly,"  reaching  Provi- 
dence about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  packet  masters  were  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  this  "interloper,"  and 
resorted  to  every  lawfiU  means  to 
break  down  the  new  enterprise.  In 
a  fair  wind,  even  when  she  hoisted 
her  huge  square  sail,  the  "Fire  Fly" 
was  no  match  for  a  fast  sloop  and  the 
masters  of  the  sailing  vessels,  who 
were  offering  to  carry  passengers 
from  Providence  to  Newport  for 
twenty-five  cents,  agreed  to  forfeit 
their  passage  money  if  they  failed  to 
arrive  there  ahead  of  the  steamboat. 
By  their  continued  opposition  these 
sailing  masters  finally  succeeded  in 
running  the  little  innovator  from  the 
bay  and  she  returned  to  the  Hudson 
for  further  service. 

This  trip  of  the  "Fire  Fly"  from 
New  York  to  Providence  and  back 
again  is  not  included  in  the  state- 
ment that  fourteen  years  in  all  passed 
before  the  introduction  of  steam-pro- 
pelled vessels  on  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  the  Sound. 
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and  was  intended  for  service  on  the 
Hudson.  An  adverse  decision  of  the 
court  left  licr  on  tlie  hands  of  the 
parties  who  liad  bougiit  her  while 
yet  on  the  ways  and  Captain 
lienjaniin  Beecher,  Jekiel  Forbes 
and  Stephen  Huggins,  of  New 
Haven,  who  were  at  that  time 
proprietors. of  a  Hne  of  sailing  pack- 
ets, hearing  of  this  new  boat,  signed 
papers  of  agreement  to  purchase  her 
for  the  New  Haven-Xew  York  line. 

■In  the  Spring!  of  1822,  preparations 
were  made  for  bringing  the  new  boat 
to  New  Haven.  The  prohibitory 
laws  of  New  York  prevented  the  sail  ■ 
ing  of  the  boat  under  her  own  steam 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  one 
of  the  largest  sloops  rnning  on  the 
regular  packet  line  should  be  used 
to  tow  her  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
belligerent  state.  Captain  Benjamin 
Ceecher  was  accordingly  sent  down 
with  the  "Huntress"  for  that  purpose. 
After  making  fast  to  her  charge,  the 
sloop  began  beating  up  the  East 
River,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
people  along  the  water  front  who  put 
out  in  boats  to  join  the  procession 
as  it  made  its  way  toward  Hell  Gate. 
The  steamboats  that  lay  at  the 
wharves  as  the  strange  arrangement 
jiassed  along,  were  cut  out  from 
their  moorings  and  followed  up  the 
stream  to  the  treacherous  swirl  of 
waters  through  which  it  must  go. 
Every  obstacle  possible  was  put  in 
the  way  of  the  sailboat  and  her 
steam  consort  in  an  efFort  to  drive 
either  one  or  both  ashore  or  onto  the 
rocks,  but  Captain  Beecher  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  With  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing  from  the  "south'ard"  he 
steered  his  boats  through  swift  cur- 
rents in  the  crowded  channels  and 
into  the  open  waters  of  the  Sound. 
The  owners  of  the  boats  that  followed 
her,  who  were  sailing  under  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Fulton- Livingston  char- 
ter, had  been  outwitted  by  the  Yan- 
kee from  New  Haven. 

During  the  passage  up  the  river. 
the  crew  on  tlie  "United  States"  had 
not  been  idle.     Steam  had  been  got- 
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To  come  back  to  the  text,  as  the 
preacher  says,  the  story  of  the  part 
Connecticut  had  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment of  steam  navigation  has 
a  slight  connection  only  with  this 
carrying  of  the  idea  further  to  the 
east  and  we  must  get  back  to  the 
"Retaliation  Act"  of  1822,  and  pick 
up  the  thread  of  our  discourse  where 
we  left  off. 

In  1821,  Thomas  Gibbons  began 
building  a  steamboat  in  New  Jersey 
that  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long  and  which  he  fitted  with  ■  a 
"square"  engine,  built  by  James  P. 
Allaire,  of  New  York  City,   ' 

After  the  death  of  Fulton  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  as  a  result  of  a  cold,  con- 
tracted while  attending  court  at 
Trenton.  New  Jersey,  in  the  case  of 
I-ivingston  vs.  Ogden,  when  the 
question  of  the  priority  of  invention 
by  Fitch  as  against  Fulton  was  first 
raised  for  the  consideration  of  the 
courts  and  decided  in  Fitch's  favor, 
.Allaire,  who  had  furnished  most  of 
the  brass  work  for  the  first  Hudson 
river  steamboats,  lease<l  the  machine 
shops  which  Fulton  had  moved  from 
their  original  location  in  Jersey  City, 
not  far  from  where  Secor  &  Co. 
built  the  monitors  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  186.1.  a'l'l  which  now  stood 
at  the  foot  of  Beach  street,  New  York 
City.  The  next  year  he  moved  the 
shops  to  the  foot  of  Cherry  street 
and  here  the  engine  that  went  into 
Thomas  Gibbons'  l>oat  was  built. 
This  boat  was  named  "L'nited  States" 
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ten  up  in  the  boiler  and  everything 
put  in  "ship-shape"  so  that  she  might 
sail  under  her  own  power  as  soon 
as  she  was  clear  of  the  waters  of 
New  York.  As  soon  as  the  hne  was 
crossed,  the  position  of  the  two  boats 
was  reversed.  The  "United  States" 
took  the  "Huntress"  in  tow  and 
steamed  off  for  New  Haven,  reaching 
there  the  same  night.  Captain 
Beecher  was  then  transferred  to  the 
steam  vessel  as  master,  and  ran  upon 
her  for  years.  Including  the 
furniture,  tackling  and  equipment, 
the  "United  States"  had  cost  $22,- 
399.44.  Some  of  the  items  included 
were :  backgammon  boards  and  lamps, 
$31,66;  blankets,  $22.25;  two  chess- 
boards, $2.00 ;  carpeting,  $51 .68 ; 
kitchen  furniture,  $109.86;  bed  lace, 
$2.50;  set  chess-men,  $6.75;  sheeting, 
$i44-77- 

Captain  Beecher  was  noted  for 
the  forcefulness  of  his  speech. 
No  one  had  to  think  twice  to  get 
the  meaning  of  what  he  said,  even 
though  more  of  his  words  came  from 
the  prayer  book  than  the  almanac — 
perhaps  not  always  with  the  same 
meaning.  On  the  boat  with  him  was 
■  an  "all-round  man,"  familiarly  known 
as  "Portugese  Joe."  A  question  had 
come  up  about  a  consignment  of 
freight  that  had  gone  astray  and 
"Portugese  Joe"  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness. The  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff 
requested  the  court  to  ask  the  "for- 
eigner" if  he  understood  the  nature 
of  an  oath  to  which  "Portugese  Joe" 
answered ; 
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"What!  do  you  think  I  ban  all 
dese  year  with  Captain  Ben  Beecher 
and  not  know  an  oath  ?" 

On  another  occasion  the  Portugese 
had  stirred  Captain  Ben.  up  quite  a 
little  and  he  ordered  tbe  mate  to  put 
him  ashore  in  a  small  boat.  As  "Joe" 
went  over  the  side  of  the  steamer, 
Captain  Beecher  stood  looking  on 
and  the  Portugese  called  out:  "Good- 
bye. Captain  Ben.  I  have  a  vish  for 
you.  I  hopt  you  die  to-night  and  go 
to  eafen."  The  whole  thing  so  ap- 
pealed to  "Captain  Ben,"  that  he 
ordered  the  man  and  his  things  put 
back  on  board  and  they  were  the 
best  of  friends  ever  afterward. 

The  advent  of  the  "United  States" 
was  a  great  event  in  the  history  of 
New  England.  Up  to  this  time  the 
mode  of  transportation  throughout 
all  the  eastern  section  of  the  country 
was,  at  best,  but  a  slight  modification 
of  the  caravan  of  the  ancients  and  the 
later  orientals.  There  were  swift 
stage  coaches  running  over  roads, 
perfectly  kept,  that  carried  passen- 
gers, freight  and  the  mails.  The  pack- 
ets were  beautifully  modeled  sloop- 
rigged  vessels  of  from  seventy-five  to 
a  hundred  tons  burden,  built  with  a 
view  to  speed,  carrying  capacity  and 
comfort.  The  sides  of  some  of  them 
were  decorated  with  bead  work : 
others  bad  polished  strips  of  hard 
pine  let  into  the  sides  and  all  were 
painted  in  bright,  gay  colors.  The 
cabins  were  frequently  finished  and 
furnished  with  mahogany,  and  adorn- 
ed in  every  conceivable  way.  These 
cabins  were  generally  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  square  and  from  them 
opened  the  little  staterooms.  Over 
the  stairs  going  down  into  the  cabin, 
there  was  usually  placed  a  mahogany 
letter-box  to  which  there  would  be 
a  rush  of  people,  as  soon  as  the  boat 
was  made  fast,  for  letters  that  had 
come  far  in  advance  of  the  slow- 
plodding  mails  over  the  post  roads. 
The  sailing  of  a  mail  packet  was  full 
f>f  excitement.  Friends  came  to  bid 
friends  good-bye,  and  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  captain  of  the  craft,' 
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who  was  expected  to  set  a  filled  de- 
canter and  a  row  of  glasses  on  the 
polished  mahogany  table,  around 
which  all  gathered  and  drank  a 
si>lemn  "health"  to  t!ie  prosperity  of 
the  trip. 

The  coming  of  the  steamboat 
changed  all  this,  but  the  change  came 
slow.  The  first  cutting  off  of  wines 
at  the  expense  of  the  steamboat  com- 
pany, was  attempted  on  the  "Chan- 
cellor Livingston,"  of  which  more 
anon.  The  merchant  who  had  dreaded 
his  annual  trip  lo  New  York  for  a 
'lock  of  goods,  found  that  travel  had 
l>ecome  a  pleasure.  With  better 
transports  tion  facilities  he  could 
spread  before  his  customers  a  larger 
assortment  of  everything  and  offer 
late  styles  and  patterns  in  all  dress 
material.  Trade,  freed  from  the 
bonds  that  had  set  its  limits,  went 
forward  with  a  mighty  stride.  Tlie 
world  was  made  anew. 

The  "United  States"  herself  was 
not  very  much  to  boast  about,  at  least, 
she  would  not  be  tolerated  to-day, 
but  to  our  forefathers  she  was  a  thing 
of  beauty — fleet  of  wing  and  of  mag- 
nificent proportions  and  any  country- 
man   who   had   not   feasted   his   eves 


upon  her  was  "away  behind  the  times." 
She  had  no  staterooms  and  the  en- 
trance to  her  cabin  was  not  much 
larger  than  the  companion  way  of  a 
small  sloop.  The  pilot  stood  in  the 
stem  and  steered  with  a  tiller —  a 
pilot  house  was  unknown  till  four 
years  later,  but  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection in  stormy  weather,  the  pilot 
of  the  "United  States"  had  rigged 
up  a  structure  over  the  deck  that  at 
first  glance  might  have  been  taken  for 
a  floating  chicken  coop. 

Of  course  the  "United  States" 
could  not  run  in  New  York  waters 
and  her  passengers  could  reach  the 
city  only  by  stage  from  some  inter- 
mediate point.  On  June  r,  1822, 
she  startetl  in  to  make  three  regular 
trips  each  week  between  New  Haven 
and  Byram  Cove,  with  side  trips  to 
New  London  and  Norwich.  Byram 
Cove  is  on  the  boundary  line  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut  and  from 
here  passengers  were  taken  to  New 
York  City,  twenty-five  miles,  by  stage. 
The  fare  was  then  $4.00  from 
city  to  city.  This  arrangement 
continued  till  1824,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
in  the  case  of  Gibbons     and    Ogden 
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that  the  acts  of  New  York  in  giving 
Fulton  and  Livingston  exclusive 
privileges  in  steam  navigation  were 
unconstitutional,  and  any  steam  ves- 
sels were  free  to  run  through  to  New 
York  or  upon  any  of  its  waters.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  March  15,  1824,  the 
"United  States"  began  regular  trips 
between  Xew  York  City  and  New 
I  laven.  landing  at  the  foot  of  Maiden 
Lane.  East  river,  in  the  former  city 
and  at  the  end  of  Long  Dock  in  the 
latter. 

The  system  of  tickets  as  now  used 
on  steamboats  everywhere  in  this 
country,  was  first  introduced  on  the 
"United  States" — prior  to  this,  pas- 
sengers were  way-billed,  the  same  as 
freight.  It  was  customary  then  to  fire 
a  cannon  from  the  bow  of  the  steamer 
when  coming  into  New  Haven,  as 
a  signal  for  the  stages  for  Meriden, 
Hartford.  Providence  and  Boston,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  their  lists. 
From  this  custom  came  the  later  one 
of  ringing  a  bell  and  the  present  one 
of  announcing  the  approach  by  blow- 
ing a  whistle.  The  eagle  that  was 
perched  on  the  pilot  house  of  the 
"United  States,"  when  these  innova- 
tions were  first  tolerated,  saw  the  var- 
ious improvements  that  were  made 
during  the  next  ten  years  and  was 
still  in  its  place  when  the  boat  was 


sold  in  the  early  thirties,  after  the 
company  had  bought  the  "Superior," 
built  in  New  York  in  1830,  and  was 
carried  during  all  its  vissitudes  while 
used  for  passengers  and  as  a  tow- 
boat  on  the  Hudson  till  she  was  brok- 
en up  in  1840,  when  she  was  rescued 
and  brought  back  to  New  Haven. 
For  a  lone  time  it  stood  with  its  ex- 
tended wings  over  the  old  mill  down 
near  the  wharf  from  which  it  had 
been  so  proudly  carried  by  the  first 
real  New  Haven  steamer.  It  has  since 
then  been  in  the  family  of  those  who 
first  put  it  in  place  and  is  now  to  be 
given  a  position  of  honor  in  the  mag- 
nificent building  of  the  New  Haven 
Historical   Society. 

It  seems  a  far  look  back  to  the  da\' 
when  the  "United  States"  first  poked 
her  nose  into  New  Haven  bay.  tow- 
ing the  "Huntress"  that  had  first 
towed  her,  but  the  years  are  measured 
by  the  lives  of  men  who  remember  the 
craft  as  she  first  appeared,  and  re- 
call the  prophecies  then  made  of  what 
her  advent  would  yet  mean  to  the 
whole  world. 

In  my  following  article  I  intend  to 
record  the  interesting  story  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Connecticut  river. 
and  to  relate  incidents  of  river  traf- 
fic and  river  craft. 
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THE  attempt  to  smuggle  Con- 
necticut slaves  into  the  South 
during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  which  I  am 
about  to  tell,  with  its  premonition 
of  evil  and  a  winter  such  as  has  been 
seldom  known  for  its  hardships  and 
snfferin^,  accuFately  pictures  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  this  state  but 
a  generation  or  two  ago,  and  con- 
tinues the  narrative  of  old  SufBeld, 
Connecticut,  where  the  scenes  were 
enacted. 

The  winter  was  unusually  severe. 
Besides  extreme  cold  weather  there 
was  an  enormous  fall  of  snow.  For 
these  reasons  there  was  less  commu- 
nication than  common  among  the 
people.  It  was  known  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  the  "  hard  "  winter. 
The  very  lightest  of  New  England 
winters  is  hard  enongh.  Any 
climate  is  hard  if  a  man  must  work 
with  all  his  might  and  main  six 
months  to  get  enough  together  for 


his  family  and  cattle  to  live  on  the 
other  six.  And  the  appliances  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  weather 
had  not  been  discovered,  or  at  least 
not  many  of  them.  There  were  no 
stoves;  only  the  great  fire-place  that 
roasted  one  side  of  a  man  while  the 
other  froze.  .  .  .  This  unequal 
distribution  of  heat  played  havoc  with 
life.  It  does  to-day.  But  we  make 
a  study  to  overcome  it. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  do  to 
forget  the  foot  stoves  and  the  great 
brass  warming-pans.  One  old-time- 
school  teacher  certainly  does  not  for- 
get. It  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
for  the  teacher  to  "board  around." 
The  arguments  for  the  practice  were 
two  and  conclusive.  It  was  cheaper 
than  any  other  plan.  It  enabled  the 
teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
home  life  of  his  pupils.  Whatever  a 
man  might  have  thought  of  it  at  the 
time,  it  is  certainly  a  pleasant  thing 
to  look  back  on. 
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The  Life  of  the 
Old-Tlme  School  Master 

If  the  session  was  to  be  ninety  days 
and  there  were  thirty  pupils,  of 
course  it  meant  three  days  fur  each. 
It  was  quite  an  event  to  have  the 
teacher  to  board  and  suitable  prepar- 
ations must  be  made.  So  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  send  word  a  day 
or  two  beforehand  that  he  was  com- 
ing. Very  often  word  came  back  for 
him  "to  wait  a  few  days  as  they  bad 
not  killed  their  bogs  yet."  He  was 
reasonably  sure  of  a  plenty  of  fresh 
portE,  sausage,  and  feather  beds. 
Once  when  the  teacher  was  up  quite 
late  helping  one  of  his  pupils,  a 
seventeen  year  old  lass,  to  solve  some 
problems  in  the  double  "Rule  of 
Three,"  he  suddenly  realized  how 
lateand  how  colditwas.  Hehurried 
to  his  room  and  undressingas  quickly 
as  possible  jumped  into  bed.  Here 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  wann- 
ing pan  full  of  live  coals.  There  was 
not  room  enough  for  both  of  them  in 
bed,  and  as  a  result,  quicker  than  can 
be  told,  they  were  sprawling  on  the 
floor.  The  kind  hostess  had  tried  to 
warm  his  bed,  but  forgot  to  tell  him 
of  it.  As  a  result  she  warmed'both 
the  bed  and  the  teacher.  After  all 
there  were  some  very  pleasant  fea- 
tures in  this  "boarding-round,"  and 
many  a  life-long  friendship  came  of 
it.  But  woe  to  the  bashful  man  that 
tried  it.  If  it  did  not  cure  him  of 
bash  fulness  his  case  was  past 
hope. 

Jollities  of  Winter 
In  Old  Connecticut 

Fearful  as  the  northern  winter  is 
it  has  its  compensations.  What  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  fresh  snow, 
of  the  color  of  angel's  robes ;  the  sym- 
bol of  chastity.  Fitting  knoll  and 
hummock  and  bog  as  if  a  garment,  it 
covers  stump  and  rock  until  they 
seem  like  statuary  cut  from  Pente- 
licas.  The  problem  of  color  is  now 
very  simple.     The  green  of  the  pine 


trees,  the  brown  of  the  forest,  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  ail-embracing 
white  are  all  that  remain.  Memory 
weaves  with  its  woof  the  contrast 
with  the  verdure  of  spring,  the  flow- 
ers of  summer,  and  the  variegated 
foliage  of  autumn.  Never  is  the 
sky  so  blue,  never  do  the  stars  shine 
so  brightly  as  when  the  earth,  clad  in 
ermine,  takes  its  yearly  rest;  and 
when  the  ice  storm  comes  enfolding 
twig  and  tree,  and  the  great  icicles 
hang  from  the  eaves  of  the  house  and 
bam  like  stalactites  in  the  cave  of 
Peboan,  how  cold  and  sombre  the 
world  is  in  the  fading  darkness  of  the 
early  morn;  but  with  the  breaking 
of  the  light  uncounted  prisms  catch 
its  rays,  and  separating  them,  fling 
them  back  into  heaven,  and  the  ris- 
ing sun  sends  forth  its  sharp,  crisp 
rays,  until  every  tree  is  a  nest  of  dia- 
monds; and  then  sometimes  when  all 
is  still,  night  gathers  the  mists  and 
covers  all  things  with  rime  and  in 
the  morning  men  wake  to  find  them- 
selves in  fairy-land. 

Then  the  sports  of  winter,  how 
incomparable  they  are!  The  man 
who  has  not  started  in  the  early  light 
and  after  a  good  brisk  walk,  stopped 
to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  then  fished 
through  it,  has  never  been  fishing. 
The  man  who  has  not  driven  a  black 
horse  hitched  to  a  single  seated 
sleigh,  with  plenty  of  fur  robes  and 
with  a  pretty  girl,  his  sweetheart 
beside  him,  over  a  weli-beaten  track 
of  a  frosty  night,  has  never  taken  a 
ride.  Now  multiply  this  by  twelve 
and  make  the  distance  ten  miles  and 
back ;  add  to  it  a  supper  at  the  tavern 
and  later  a  dance,  and  tell  me  was 
not  the  coming  home  bliss?  A  sur- 
prise party,  what  of  that?  When  the 
neighbors  beseige,  storm -and  capture 
one's  house  and  fill  it  with  frolic  and 
mirth.  They  bring  their  own  food, 
their  own  service,  their  own  music, 
and  what  is  more,  their  own  neigh- 
borly affection  and  brotherly  love. 
If  these  are  not  compensations  they 
at  least  sooth  the  asperities  of  win- 
ter. 
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life,  as  the  thermal  rays  in  spring 
are  sure  to  loosen  forces  that  send 
the  sap  tingling  to  the  remotest  tis- 
sues of  the  tree  and  compel  a  new 
growth.  Neither  is  contrary  to  a 
law  of  nature  but  in  strictest  har- 
mony. 

Phill  was  wise  in  her  day  and  gea- 
eration.  It  is  well  to  have  the  Lord 
on  our  side  whether  trouble  comes  or 
not.  This  black  girl  felt  that  trou- 
ble was  coming.  She  drooped  more 
and  more,  only  brightening  up  when 
Titus  came  to  see  her.  She  was  a 
good  tempered,  faithful,  honest  girl 
and  it  worried  the  mistress  to  see  her 
cast  down.  She  attributed  it  to  the 
"strivings  of  the  spirit,"  and  advised 
her  kindly.  Of  what  inestimable 
value  it  is  to  have  some  one  who  has 
passed  along  the  road  for  a  guide  in 
this  quest  for  grace.  Before  spring 
Phill  did  get  religion,  and  from  that 
time  was  cheerful,  though  she  always 
'lowed  "  she  knew  suthin'  wos  gwine 
ter  happen. "  She  tried  to  have 
Titus  repent  and  be  forgiven,  but  be 
$aid  "his  fambly  b'lieved  in  'destina- 
tion, an'  ther  time  had'nt  come  fer 
him  ter  be  pins  yit."  When  it  did 
come,  however,  he  remembered  Phill, 
and  the  very  remembrance  was  a 
wonderful  help  in  a  time  of  great 
sorrow. 

This  long,  desolate  winter  carried 
itself  over  into  spring.  No  scientist 
would  have  dared  to  suggest  that  the 
Gulf  stream  was  changing  its  course 
nearer  land  that  year;  but  when 
spring  did  come  it  was  all  at  once. 
The  heavy,  warm  rains  melted  the 
snow  as  if  by  magic.  All  the  streams 
were  full  and  angry.  The  cracking 
and  breaking  and  craunching  of  the 
ice  frightened  the  great  birds  from 
their  warm  nests,  and  they  went 
screaming  through  the  air.  The 
lowing  cattle,  instinctive  of  danger, 
the  fluttering  of  fowls,  domestic  and 
wild,  the  uncertain  barking  of  the 
dogs  and  scampering  of  rabbits  and 
smaller  game,  the  all  -  enveloping 
fog  and  chilly  warmth  of  the  sun  as 
it  struggled  through  it,  made  it  a 


monitions  ef  Bvll 
on{  5uffleld  Slaves 

^hat  made  this  vrinter  harder  was 
:  it  began  to  be  whispered  around 
mg  the  negroes  in  Suffield  that 
issa  Hanchet  wanted  to  tak'  dem 

an'  sell  'em;  that  his  mother 
Lacy  would't  let  "im,  but  he  war 
in'  back  in  ther  spring  an'  tak 
1  whoranow,"     It    was    no  easy 

to  reassure  them.  It  was  espe- 
y  difficult  for  Mrs.  Hanchet  and 
r,  for  they  knew  that  the  rumor 
too  much  foundation  in  truth, 
y  did  tell  the  colored  people  to 
:  them  and  they  would  see  that 
larm  came  to  them;  and  while 
were  trustful  it  was  no  easy  task 
lay  their  fears. 

imehow  Phillis  seemed  to  need 
!  consolation  than  the  others  and 
rally  tamed  to  Titus  for  protec- 
What  lover,  colored  or  plain. 
Dot  protect  his  sweetheart,  espe- 
'  if  no  one  is  around,  and  be 
of  the  chance? 

Riatyerfraid  on,  honey?  When 
roun  nobody  shant  tech  yer," 

kno't  Ti,   bat  sunthin's  gwine 
appen,  sure  ez  yer  bawn." 
Phat  ken  happen?     Yer   don't 
J  dat  white  man's  gwine  fer  ter 

up  here  an'   take  ^er    erway 

I'se  'live,  dur  yer?" 
lebby  not  that;  sunthin'  else, 
>y  wns,  I  guess  I'd  better  git 
1,  an'  then  ther  Lawd  '1  be  on 
de  too,  an'  I  knows  bofe  on  yer 
ect  me. " 

is  acceptance  of  God  as  the  ulti- 
help  in  time  of  need  is  a  long 
leavenwards.  Though  it  may 
weakness,  and  like  groping  in 
irk,  yet  in  this  direction,  always 
)ps  those  that  are  in  earnest  and 
lue.  It  is  the  stepping-stone 
iiis  to  a  higher  life.  All  good 
]  of  want,  the  highest  good  of 

greatest  need.  The  founda- 
must  be  laid  low  down  where 
d  sorrow  are,  and  if  truly  laid, 
tual  force  will  as  surely  lift  the 
'  to  a  plane  parallel  with  God's 
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gruesome  time  enough.  The  ice 
running  out  left  the  water  calmer 
above,  but  every  now  and  then  it 
clogged  and  backed  the  water  up  so 
that  it  threatened  the  houses  and 
bams  on  the  lower  grounds.  But 
the  destruction  was  greatest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  River.  The  sud- 
den rise  had  lifted  pig  pens  and  bams 
from  their  moorings  and  sent  them 
down  the  stream.  The  pigs  squealed 
their  protests  to  no  purpose.  Now 
and  then  a  log  cabin  floated  by,  but 
so  one  was  seen  upon  any  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  By  this  time  a 
crowd  of  whites,  blacks,  half-breeds 
and  Indians  were  gathered  on  the 
shore.  There  was  no  end  of  excite- 
ment. It  was  almost  night  when 
there  came  floating  down  a  wreck  of 
a  house,  and  plainly  enough  could  be 
seen  a  woman  and  some  children 
clinging  to  it.  Their  distress  was 
awful.  On  the  shore  there  was 
almost  or  quite  a  panic.  Men  were 
running  here  and  there  shouting  this 
and  that.  Women  were  crying  and 
screaming.  Somethingmuatbedone. 
AH  could  see  the  ice  crumbling  away 
from  the  house,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  a  very  little  time  when  it 
would  go  to  pieces;  and  every  scheme 
for  rescue  looked  like  inviting  death. 
All  at  once,  as  it  swungnearer  shore, 
a  lad  jumped  upon  the  nearest  cake 
of  ice  and  made  his  way  towards  the 
house.  It  was  hard  work.  Some- 
times he  was  in  the  water  and  some- 
times on  the  ice;  but  he  succeeded  at 
last  in  reaching  the  wreck.  Others 
seeing  his  success  did  the  same  thing. 
They  finally  rescued  the  last  one  of 
the  family,  almost  dead  with  cold 
and  fright.  It  seemed  rash  when 
Titus  stepped  on  that  first  cake  of 
ice,  but  it  was  heroism  when  all  were 
saved.  Without  being  rash  no  man 
can  be  a  hero  or  a  savior  of  men. 

After  the  darkness  of  the  njght 
with  its  apprehension  and  unrest,  the 
morning  brings  hope  and  life  with  its 
light.  The  spring,  after  the  cold, 
dreary  deadness  and  paralysis  of 
winter,  brings  with  the  fragrance  of 


flowers  a  resurrection  of  plant  and 
tree  life,  which  finds  ready  response 
in  human  hearts.  So  to  these  people 
the  returning  activities  brought  new 
and  expectant  thoughts,  driving  fore- 
bodings away.  The  crops  were  put 
in  and  promised  well,  and  as  notbiDg^ 
more  was  heard  from  Preserved,  the 
light-hearted  negroes  went  singings 
to  their  work,  all  the  more  joyous  for 
the  reaction.  At  best  life  is  a  series 
of  ups  and  downs,  light  and  dark- 
ness, pain  and  pleasure,  possession 
and  want,  and  each  made  more  vivid 
by  the  other.  If  we  can  only  re- 
member to  keep  an  even  mind  it  is 
well.  There  are  more  sunshiny  days 
than  cloudy,  that  is  certain.  No  one 
can  be  happy  without  contrast.  The 
truth  is  we  never  count  the  sunny 
days,  only  the  dark  ones.  Why  not 
reverse  the  process  and  count  only 
the  bright.  Anything,  any  process 
of  mind  that  w;ll  brighten  life  is 
heaven  sent,  and  God  requires  every 
man  to  brighten  bis  own  and  other 
lives.  What  right  has  any  man  to 
shut  God's  spiritual  sunlight  from  a 
human  soul? 

The  Puritan  Master 
And  His  Bond  Servants 

Slave  life  was  always  peculiar  in 
Connecticut.  It  was  not  harder  than 
at  the  South,  but  the  animal  spirits 
of  the  negro  were  constantly  curbed. 
He  was  compelled  to  a  system  in 
everything.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  more  repugnant  than  another 
to  the  average  African,  it  certainly 
is  '*  system."  To  be  obliged  to  em- 
ploy foresight  was  a  burden  not  com- 
fortably carried  by  him.  Then  his 
religious  nature  was  full  of  inherited 
or  acquired  superstitions.  Evil  spirits 
were  all  about  him.  So  he  wore 
charms  to  protect  himself.  If  be 
was  sick  the  devil  was  in  him  and 
must  be  driven  out  by  some  sort  of 
incantation.  He  had  many  gods, 
mostly  unkind,  and  they  must  be 
propitiated  somehow.  In  one  form 
or  another,  fetish  worship,  if  it  is 
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[>rop3r  to  call  it  worship,  was  almost 
inherent  Now  the  strong  Puritan 
ideas  of  religion  compelled  him  to 
eradicate  this  irreligious  heathenism 
if  possible.  His  first  care  was  for 
the  soul  of  the  negro;  next  he  must 
eirn  something.  No  doubt  this  was 
good  for  him,  but  it  was  a  constant 
and  not  an  agreeable  repression. 
One  or  two  generations  are  not 
enough  to  weed  out  race  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  Paritan  lacked  patience. 
His  descendants  do  to-day.  They 
are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  church,  in  a 
harry  for  the  benediction.  They  are 
in  a  harry  to  get  rich,  to  get  power, 
to  get  position.  They  are  in  a  hurry 
tor  everything  except  death,  and 
when  that  b^mes  imminent  and 
certain  they  are  impatient  to  be  gone 
as  soon  as  possible. 

But  when  the  negro  was  with  only 
his  fellows,  or  at  the  rare  times  when 
there  was  a  colored  gathering,  his 
pent-up  spirits  broke  out  positively 
enough.  There  was  fun  then  enough 
and  to  spare.  His  masters  knew  this 
and  prevented  it  as  much  as  possible. 
His  work  was  in  common  with  the 
whites,  and  no  harder,  if  as  hard. 
With  his  improvidence  and  in  a  cli- 
mate where  more  than  one-half  of 
the  year,  with  most  provident  energy, 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re- 
mainder, such  labor  was  of  little 
value  to  the  owners.  So  there  was 
an  unnataralness  in  the  entire  life  of 
Che  colored  man  here.  Moreover, 
the  whites  were  in  no  real  sympathy 
with  him,  any  more  than  was  the 
climate.  Not  so  atthe  South.  There 
the  climate  just  suited  him.  His 
master,  the  cavalier,  was  not  exact- 
ing as  a  rule  about  anything  except 
labor,  and  insured  this  by  constant 
overseeism.  If  he  performed  his 
tasks  he  could  be  religious  or  not, 
moral  or  not,  heathen  or  not,  for  all 
bis  owner  cared.  This  at  least  was 
the  general  rule.  IE  he  had  a  soul 
it  was  not  the  master's  fault.  He 
had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  attend 
to  his  own.  Out  of  work-time  he 
could  have  as  much  rollicking  fun  as 


he  pleased.  Why  not?  The  better 
bis  spirits  the  healthier  he  ought  to 
be.  Did  he  not  cost  a  thousand  dol- 
lars? Even  a  horse  that  cost  a  thou- 
sand dollars  must  be  well  cared  for. 
Very  little  responsibility  even  for 
himself  had  the  southern  slave.  He 
did  as  he  was  told;  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  He  led  always  a  double  life, 
one  in  the  presence  of  the  whites,  the 
other  among  his  own  color.  He  was 
a  regular  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
without  civilization. 

There  were  eleven  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  Hanchet  estate.  Two  of 
these  were  quite  old  and  unservice- 
able. Three  were  small  children  less 
than  four  years  old.  The  others 
ranged  from  ten  to  thirty.  With  the 
exception  of  the  older  ones,  whom 
the  Squire  had  inherited,  and  two  he 
had  bought  from  pity,  all  were  bom 
in  his  house  They  never  knew  any 
other  home.  Tbey  had  never 
thought  of  it  otherwise  than  their 
own.  Though  they  knew  they  would 
soon  be  free  under  the  law,  they 
never  expected  to  leave  home.  They 
had  no  other  place  to  go  to  even  if 
they  wished,  and  theywere genuinely 
attached  to  the  family. 

John  and  Luke  were  good  farm 
hands.  Jed,  short  (or  Jedediah,  was 
just  right  to  do  chores  and  run  on 
errands.  Lize  was  the  cook,  and 
took  care  of  the  truck  patch.  Betty 
was  the  house  girl  and  general 
waiter,  Phillis  was  Lucy's  maid,  if 
such  a  Yankee  girl,  who  always 
thought  she  knew  how  to  take  care 
of  herself,  may  be  said  to  have  a 
maid.  At  any  rate  she  was  the 
weaver  and  spinner,  and  made  clothes 
for  the  other  darkies,  besides  indulg- 
ing in  an  unlimited  admiration  for 
Lucy, 

Family  Disruptions 
Over  Race  Problem 

This  was  the  colored  family  that 
was  thrown  into  confusion  or  worse, 
one  bright  June  morning,  by  word 
that  Preserved  was  on  his  way  home. 
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Mrs.  Hanchet  told  them  to  go  right 
on  with  their  work  just  as  always 
and  if  there  was  any  trouble  she 
would  care  for  them.  A  few  days 
later  he  reached  home  and  with  un- 
usual kind  greetings.  For  some  days 
he  said  nothing  of  his  purposes,  at 
least  to  the  servants.  He  seemed 
unusually  gracious  to  every  one,  and 
took  unusual  pains  to  get  the  good 
will  of  the  slaves.  He  talked  much 
of  his  plantation  in  Maryland,  and 
the  charming  climate,  in  contrast 
with  the  severity  of  that  of  New 
England.  About  two  weeks  later,  as 
soon  as  he  had  his  plans  matured,  he 
called  the  colored  folks  together  and 
after  talking  to  them  awhile,  finally 
told  them  to  be  all  ready  the  next 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  start  home 
with  him,  to  have  their  clothes  packed 
and  any  little  keepsakes  they  might 
wish  to  take  with  them.  There  was 
a  great  outburst  of  excitement  and 
tears.  The  very  first  thing  they  did, 
of  course,  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Hanchet 
for  help.  She  comforted  them  and 
promised  if  they  did  as  she  told  them 
it  would  come  out  all  right  at 
last. 

The  neat  Wednesday,  towards 
night,  he  ordered  Luke  to  bitch  up 
the  horses,  as  they  should  start  before 
long.  He  then  went  into  the  house 
to  say  good-bye  to  Lucy  and  his 
mother.  There  was  something  so  in- 
describably grim  about  fats  ceremony 
that  it  was  almost  ludicrous.  They 
knew  what  he  did  not;  that  he  was 
.not  going  that  night,  at  all  events, 
unless  he  went  alone.  He  went  out 
directly  to  see  if  Luke  had  finished 
hitching  the  team  and  if  the  baggage 
was  all  in  the  big  wagon.  But  &ere 
was  Luke  working  away  in  the  gar- 
den just  as  he  had  left  him,  and  not 
a  team  or  darkey  in  sight.  What  did 
it  al!  mean?  He  was  very  angry, 
and  going  close  to  Luke,  said : 

"Luke,  why  didn't  you  do  as  Mold 
you?" 

"I  couldn't,  massa." 

"What's  the  reason  you  couldn't?" 

"Coz,    ther     missis    sed    nobody 


war'nt  to  min'  no  one  on  this  plan 
but  her." 

"You  infernal  nigger,  take  tha:' 

But  somehow  he  did  not  seem  :■ 
hit  very  hard,  for  Luke  stumbled  aid 
trying  to  catch  himself,  fell  agaimi 
Preserved  and  sent  hinn  into  ihj 
wood-pile.  It  shook  him  np  pre:n 
well  and  scratched  him  a.  little,  bcl 
did  not  seriously  injure  faim.  Liiki 
seemed  to  feel  very  sorry  for  the  ac- 
cident, and  said  he  didn't  s^e  hov : 
could  have  happened.  He  heipe; 
Preserved  into  the  bouse  very  care 
fully ;  but  as  soon  as  be  was  out  d 
sight  he  did  not  behave  as  tf  he  was 
altogether  sad.  Mrs.  Hanchet  vai 
surprised  to  see  her  son  in  sucb  i 
plight  and  asked  him  what  was  ll;e 
matter.  He  did  not  answer  bri 
blurted  out: 

"Mother,  how  is  it  these  niggers 
dare  disobey  me?" 

"Why  should  they  obey  you,  mj 
son?" 

"They  are  mine.  You  know  that 
well." 

"Nay,  my  boy,  this  is  my  plact 
and  Lucy's,  and  so  long  as  I  live  u' 
word  must  be  law  here." 

"  But  these  niggers  are  mine.  I 
must  have  them.  You  shall  oot 
binder  me." 

"Listen  to  reason,  my  son.     I  wili 
pay  yon  for  their  services  until  ther 
are  free  by  law,  if  you  will  agree 
it  now." 

"No,  I  will  not.  I  will  take  tbem 
with  me.  You  are  meddling  with 
what  is  none  of  your  affairs." 

"Wait  a  moment,  myson.  Yonaie 
excited.  Take  time  to  think  it  otc:, 
and  you  will  think  of  it  differently. ' 

"I  will  settle  it  now  and  here." 

' '  No,  no,  my  dear  boy.  I  am  try- 
ing to  save  you  from  a  great  sin. 
These  poor  creatures  have  no  otbt: 
home,  and  never  had.  They  eqcK 
stay  here.  And  since  you  forced  iw 
to  say  it,  I  tell  you  not  one  of  ttea 
shall  ever  go  South  unless  I  knowii 
is  of  his  own  free  will." 

"How  will  you  help  yonise!:'. 
madam?    Tell  me  that." 
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"God  will  help  me.*' 

*'  Do  yoa  suppose  God  cares  for  a 
nigger?" 

"My  son,  never  mention  this  sub- 
ject in  my  presence  again.  May  God 
foi^ive  your  disrespect  and  intended 
sin." 

As  she  said  this  she  left  the  room 
without  ^ving  him  time  to  answer  a 
word.  He  was  baffled  and  com- 
pletely overcome  with  anger.  He 
determined  to  leave  the  house  at  once, 
and  hnrriedly  packed  his  things.  He 
started  in  about  as  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind  as  can  welt  be  con- 
ceived. As  he  passed  out  of  the 
door  Lucy  met  him  and  said: 

"Where  now,  brother,  you  are  not 
going?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  I  have  been  here  too 
long  already. " 

"Not  too  long  for  those  who  love 
yon.     You  will  be  back  soon?" 

He  conid  not  tell  her  then  why 
be  was  going.  He  knew  that  she 
and  his  mother  thought  alike  on  the 
slave  question.  He  dared  not  risk 
words  with  her  then. 

"No.  It  is  uncertain  when,  if 
ever." 

"Brother,  come  give  me  a  kiss. 
Something  tells  me  we  shall  not 
meet  again  until  after  years  of  sor- 
row." 

He  took  her  in  hts  arms  as  of  old 
and  kissed  her.  Her  gentle  plead- 
ings almost  won  him  to  retrace  his 
steps.  But  stubbomess  and  greed 
came  between  him  and  heaven. 

He  went  over  to  Peleg  Austin's 
for  the  night,  very  sore  and  rebellious. 
Mr.  Austin  lived  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  Hanchet  place.  He  was  the 
very  last  man  to  whom  Preserved 
ought  to  have  gone  in  his  present  ex- 
citement. Not  but  he  was  a  repu- 
table citizen,  and  in  some  sort  an 
honest  man,  of  good  social  qualities 
and  much  general  information.  But 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
great  sticklers  for  the  law,  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  not  necessarily  as  the 
courts  defined  it.  He  was  a  man 
fond  of  controversy,  for  the  sake  of 


the  excitement,  and  withal  shrewd 
and  persistent.  Practically  he  be- 
lieved the  end  justified  the  means  so 
he  did  not  get  caught.  He  loved 
opposition,  or  rather,  he  loved  to  be 
on  the  contrary  side.  He  loved  to 
plan  and  plot.  He  was  vain  and 
wanted  to  be  thought  smarter  and 
sharper  than  his  neighbor.  He  had 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  so  he  carried  his  point;  and 
"his  point"  was  not  often  of  more 
than  speculative  value  to  him.  He 
made  Preserved  welcome  and,  giving 
a  willing  ear  to  his  complaint,  in  a 
very  short  time  became  his  adviser 
and  assistant.  One  thing  was  cer- 
tain, Perserved  had  been  wronged 
and  cost  what  it  might  he  must  cany 
out  his  original  purpose.  Brooding 
over  this  he  became  moody  and  rest- 
less. He  made  plan  after  plan,  but 
nothing  came'  of  it.  At  last,  with 
the  help  of  Austin,  a  plan  was  adopted 
which  promised  success. 


Slave  Traders  Plot  to 
Steal  Connecticut  Negroes 

Some  four  weeks  later  Titus  made 
his  appearance  «ne  night  at  Mrs. 
Hanchet's  in  great  excitement.  His 
eyes  seemed  all  white  and  his  hair 
kinkier  than  ever.  He  must  see  the 
mistress  and  Lucy  right  away.  This 
was  the  substance  of  what  he  had  to 
tell,  though  it  did  seem  as  if  he  could 
never  get  the  story  out;  It  seems 
that  his  master,  the  night  before,  bad 
sent  him  to  the  tavern  on  an  errand. 
While  he  was  waiting  two  strangers 
came  in  on  the  stage.  One  was  a 
man  of  about  fifty,  stout,  heavy- 
whiskered,  dressed  in  blue  jeans.  He 
was  a  brusque,  restless,  resolute  sort 
of  a  man.  The  other  was  younger, 
more  quiet,  and  a  little  better  dressed. 
Both  were  smoking,  and  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  order  liquor. 
Presently  they  seated  themselves  on 
the  stoop,  where  Titus  could  see  them 
and  hear  what  they  were  talking 
about,  though  they  could  notseehrn:. 
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The  first  thing  they  said  frightened 
him. 

"Well,  my  boy,  Connecticut  isn't 
Maryland,  by  a  long  shot,  is  it?" 

"No;  and  I'll  be  hanged  but  I  wish 
we  were  well  out  of  it,  and  could  let 
that  confounded  Yankee  Hanchet 
get  his  own  niggers." 

"But  we  are  in  for  it  now  anyway, 
but  I  reckon  the  gittin*  out  will  be  o' 
the  meanest." 

So  it  came  out  that  they  had  been 
hired  by  Preserved  to  capture  his 
negroes.  They  talked  very  quietly, 
but  Titus  found  that  they  were  to 
meet  at  Mr.  Austin's  the  next  night. 
He  lost  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
getting  nearer  the  place  where  Phill 
lived. 

Mrs  Hanchet  said  she  had  been 
expecting  something  of  the  kind,  and 
made  Titus  promise  not  to  say  a  word 
to  any  person  except  herself  and  his 
master.  She  told  him  to  go  over  to 
Mr.  Austin's  and  see  if  he  could  learn 
anything  more  of  their  intentions. 
This  he  did.  He  found  out  nothing 
except  that  they  met  in  the  parlor, 
and  so  secretly  that  no  one  bad  a 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  on.  It 
transpired  later  that  they  were  slave 
traders,  and  men  of  much  experience 
in  business  akin  to  this.  It  also 
came  out  that  after  they  had  looked 
over  the  field  and  gained  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  people,  they  advised  Pre- 
served to  give  up  his  project.  But 
he  was  persistent  and  insisted  that 
they  should  carry  out  their  part  of 
the  contract.  They  spent  their  days 
in  the  tavern,  but  no  one  professed 
to  know  where  they  spent  their 
nights  or  what  their  business  was; 
but  all  the  time  Titus  was  on  their 
track  and  very  little  they  did  escaped 
him.  He  had  only  two  persons  in 
his  confidence,  one  was  Dr.  Gay,  the 
other  was  the  mistress.  He  obeyed 
their  orders. 

The  public  sentiment  concerning 
the  slave  trader  was  an  anomaly.  He 
stood  between  the  planter  and  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  as  his 
instrnment,  and   yet  he  was    abso- 


lutely despised  by  him.  He  was  the 
go-between  of  the  slave-breeder  or 
seller,  and  the  buyer.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  necessary  evil.  For  however  a 
man  might  look  upon  the  buying  of 
a  slave,  the  selling  of  one  was  a  dis- 
reputable thing,  except  for  cause, 
and  if  the  cause  was  money,  it  meant 
a  step  down  the  social  scale.  So  the 
trader  must  be  called  in  and  gener- 
ally in  secret.  Neither  was  he  or  his 
family,  if  he  had  one,  which  was 
seldom  the  case,  ever  admitted  to 
their  society.  He  was  too  much  an 
object  of  contempt.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  above  the  white  trash, 
for  he  had  money;  but  they  disliked 
him  even  more  than  the  planters,  for 
they  had  nothing  to  gain  from  him, 
and  there  is  no  measure  for  the 
negro's  fear  or  hatred  of  him.  In 
such  a  case  a  man  can  hardly  fail  to 
become  brutal.  His  calling  was  bom 
of  unscrupulous  greed,  and  naturally 
degenerated  into  coarseness  and  lust. 
He  was  rarely  a  temperate  man  in 
drinking,  speaking  or  acting.  How 
could  a  man  tear  families  apart,  carry 
innocent  women  to  the  arms  of  cruel 
debauchees,  and  not  lose  his  self- 
respect  and  every  moral  sense?  He 
could  not.  He  was  a  brute,  and  so 
regarded.  Yet  in  some  of  the  states 
the  peculiar  institution  would  have 
been  well  -  nigh  impossible  without 
him. 

In  a  few  days  both  of  the  farm 
hands  were  missing.  This  was  very 
unusual  and  caused  the  greatest  con- 
sternation on  the  place.  Not  a  trace 
of  them  could  be  found.  All  were 
apprehensive,  especially  the  colored 
folks.  They  suspected  something 
was  on  foot  for  their  capture  and  were 
panic-stricken.  Soon  another  ser- 
vant disappeared;  the  others  were 
wild.  They  tried  to  hide,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.  One  after  another  was 
missing,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  only 
the  oldest  and  youngest  remained. 
These  things  began  to  make  quite  a 
stir  in  town.  For  while  nearly  all 
the  citizens  favored  slavery  and  were 
law-abiding,  this  taking  slaves  soon 
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to  be  free  in  this  state,  and  carrying 
them  where  they  would  be  perpetu- 
ally enslaved,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
done.  Tais  was  the  general  state- 
ment, though  there  were  a  few  who 
upheld  Preserved.  He  knew  this 
feeling  and  hastened  his  prepara- 
tions. 

He  had  all  the  slaves  he  cared  to 
take  safe  for  shipment,  and  was  sure 
no  one  knew  where  they  were  except 
his  toots.  The  night  was  appointed 
for  the  start.  He  had  a  boat  tied  up 
to  the  bants  of  the  river  near  Pine 
Meadow,  a  place  just  below  what  is 
now  Windsor  Locks,  and  the  teams 
Anstin  had  promised  were  already 
loaded.  They  intended  to  get  off 
before  twelve  o'clock.  To  make  sure 
no  one  could  escape  two  men  were 
placed  on  gnard  at  the  door  of  a  low 
frame  building,  where  the  poor, 
trembling  creatures  were  conhned. 
At  dask  a  severe  thunderstorm  came 
up.  Except  for  the  lightning  it  was 
as  dark  as  pitch.  This  was  just  the 
thing.  Preserved  thought,  for  the 
darker  the  night  the  less  the  liability 
of  hindrance.  Darkness  is  the  time 
such  deeds  are  best  done — all  deeds 
immoral  or  concerning  which  there 
is  a  moral  doubt.  The  human  face  is 
a  mirror  then  that  it  is  not  the  de- 
sire of  the  evil  doer  to  have  seen. 

Escape  of  Slaves  on 
Eve  ol  Migration 

With  a  harder  scud  of  rain  there 
eame  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning, 
and  as  it  passed,  seemingly  right  at 
the  feet  of  the  guard,  there  was  the 
most  unearthly  scream  of  a  panther. 
Both  men  jumped  for  their  lives  and 
ran  for  the  house.  At  this  instant 
a  negro  sprang  to  the  door,  unfast- 
ened it  and  said  to  the  captives, 
"come  quick  and  still."  They  knew 
the  voice  and  obeyed.  As  they  passed 
oat  he  said,  "scatter,  don't  yer  go 
home  tell  I  send  yer  word."  He 
closed  and  fastened  the  door,  and 
then  seizing  Phill,  was  lost  in  the 
aigbt.     Almost  immediately  the  men 


returned  and  renewed  the  watch. 
They  congratulated  themselves  on 
their  narrow  escape.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  storm  had  passed,  and 
after  thanking  his  host  for  all  his 
kindness  and  help,  and  having  re- 
ceived his  congratulations  on  the 
happy  termination  of  his  task,  and 
all  things  being  ready  Preserved 
ordered  the  men  to  bring  out  his 
"  niggers."  They  opened  the  door 
and  shouted  to  their  victims  to  come 
out.  They  swore  and  threatened, 
hut  no  one  came.  Never  were  peo- 
ple more  dumfounded.  How  could 
they  have  gotten  out?  There  was 
but  one  window,  and  that  bad  a  solid 
shutter  and  was  fastened.  There 
was  but  one  door  and  that  was  locked. 
Preserved  blamed  the  guard,  but 
they  declared  they  had  not  left  the 
door  a  minute.  It  was  a  night  of 
quarreling  and  bickering.  No  sleep 
for  any  one  in  that  bouse.  The 
morning  not  only  confirmed  the  fact 
of  the  escape,  but  gave  no  clue  to 
the  manner  of  it.  The  rain  had 
washed  out  every  trace  of  the  going 
if  there  everwas  any.  Preserved  set 
to  work  at  once  to  find  his  ''prop- 
erty," as  he  called  them  then.  Some- 
times he  beard  of  one  here,  some- 
times there,  but  be  could  never  get 
hold  of  one.  He  spent  some  weeks 
in  a  most  energetic  effort  to  find 
them,  growing  more  and  more  angry 
every  day.  He  felt  that  most  people 
sided  with  the  negroes.  And  so  they 
did.  A  mischance  in  such  an  affair 
makes  it  ridiculous,  and  no  one  sides 
with  an  actor  when  he  turns  tragedy 
into  comedy.  When  any  one  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  him  he  had  a 
feeling  that  he  was  being  guyed. 

He  saw  Titus  several  times  and 
soon  became  suspicious  that  he  knew 
all  ahout  the  escape.  But  whenever 
he  spoke  to  him  about  it  he  was  so 
innocent  and  simple  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  anything  out  of 
him.  Walking  in  the  woods  one  day 
he  saw  Titus  riding  in  the  distance, 
and  he  determined  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  him. 
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"Stop,  Ti.  Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" 

"I'se  jest  gwine  over  yera  on  an 
errant  ter  Massa  Syke's  folks." 

"  Stop,  I  tell  yon;  I  am  going  to 
have  a  settlement  with  you." 
"All  right,  Massa  "Served." 
"Ti,  what  did  you  run  my  colored 
folks  off  for?" 

"  That's  a  good  joke,  Massa 
'Served,  Jest  ez  if  this  chile  could 
do  sech  a  thing." 

"Ti,  you  rascal,  tell  me  where 
they  are,  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
your  body. " 

' '  Don't  do  that,  Massa  'Served,  for 
if  you  does  Massa  Gay'll  have  er 
mighty  mis'rable  looking  boy." 

Preserved  was  now  angry  beyond 
all  bounds.  He  grabbed  Titus,  pulled 
him  from  bis  horse  and  would  have 
given  him  a  most  unmerciful  thrash- 
ing, if  like  many  another  man  he  had 
not  reckoned  without  his  host.  As 
it  was,  he  was  but  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  the  stalwart  negro.  Titus 
held  him  across  his  knee  and  spanked 
him  until  he  took  all  the  Sght  out  of 
him.  Then  he  put  him  on  the  horse 
and  tied  him  so  he  could  not  possibly 
get  off.  Then  he  struck  the  horse  a 
severe  blow  with  the  whip.  The 
spirited  animal  was  not  used  to  such 
treatment.  He  reared,  turned,  and 
ran  for  home,  so  that  in  less  than 
twentymtautes  he  landed  Preserved, 
minus  hat,  coat,  and  one  boot  in  Dr. 
Gay's  stable.  The  good  doctor  was 
greatly  astonished,  and  at  once  re- 
leased him  from  his  uncomfortable 
position,  and  brought  him  into  the 
house.  He  was  pretty  much  ex- 
hausted. It  takes  a  man  a  long  time 
to  get  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  a 
ride.  Mrs.  Gay,  good  nurse  that  she 
was,  soon  brought  him  around,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  leave  the  house 
again  for  several  days.  He  and  the 
Doctor  had  several  conversations,  but 
neither  ever  referred  to  them  after- 
wards. Whatever  effect  they  may 
have  had  on  his  conscience  they 
certainly  did  not  improve  his  tem- 
per. 


Hldloe  Plac«s  of 
Connecticut  Slaves 

Howfaredtheescapedfolks?  Titus 
had  found  a  sort  of  cave  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  about  a  half-mile 
south  of  the  late  Artemus  Kingf's 
place.  It  was  not  very  extensive  nor 
convenient  for  a  residence.  It  had 
been  made  during  the  glacial  epoch 
by  a  great  boulder,  which  having 
lodged  was  turned  around  continu- 
ally until  it  wore  this  hole  in  the  free- 
stone rock.  As  the  ice  subsided  it 
dropped  out  and  was  carried  some 
distance  further  on  where  it  was  left 
for  good.  Trees  had  grown  up  in 
front  of  this  place,  and  it  was  reason- 
ably secure,  for  looking  at  that  part 
of  the  mountain  no  one  would  have 
suspected  its  existence.  It  was  dry, 
sheltered  overhead  and  on  three  sides 
by  the  rock,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
trees.  To  thisplacehebroughtPhill, 
It  was  a  hard  journey  that  stormy 
night,  and  when  she  reached  the 
rock  she  was  about  used  up.  But 
Titus  in  anticipation  of  this  had  piled 
up  a  quantity  of  hemlock  branches 
and  covered  them  with  plenty  of  dry 
moss.  He  had  provided  fire  wood  for 
a  fire  could  be  safely  had  at  night, 
the  screen  was  so  dense.  Of  course, 
during  the  day  the  smoke  would  be- 
tray the  place.  There  was  water 
nearby,  and  he  had  provided  victuals 
enough  for  two  or  three  days.  As 
soon  as  Pbill  was  a  little  rested  and 
had  become  somewhat  accustomed  to 
the  place  Titus  left,  promising  to 
come  back  the  next  day. 

His  work  for  the  night  was  not 
nearly  done.  He  must  know  that 
the  others  were  safe  from  their  pur- 
suers, at  least  for  the  present,  for  he 
was  sure  no  effort  would  be  spared 
to  capture  them.  But  as  he  could 
not  find  them  he  concluded  they  were 
in  good  hiding.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing he  reported  to  his  master. 

The  two  men  and  Jed  had  made 
for  the  river  and  finding  an  old  dug- 
out just  above  the  falls,  paddled 
across.     By  morning  they  were  some 
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distftDce  beyond  Ellington.  Here 
they  thought  best  to  separate  for 
awhiie,  agreeing  to  meet  two  weeks 
later  on  the  island,  where  they 
thonght  to  stay  until  the  danger  was 
over.  All  of  them  got  along  very 
well.  They  were  well  behaved  and 
willing  to  work,  and  the  people  were 
not  over  anxious  to  know  where  they 
came  from  so  long  as  they  earned 
their  living  and  a  little  more.  A  few 
years  earlier  or  at  a  dl£Ferent  season 
of  the  year  there  might  not  have 
been  the  same  result.  Slavery  was 
one  of  the  institutions  and  as  such  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  to  see  that  it  be 
sustained.  But  now  it  was  losing  its 
hold.  The  day  of  freedom  was  too 
near  at  hand.  It  was  not  worth  the 
while  to  ask  too  many  questions. 

Terry's  Island,  near  the  foot  of 
Enfield  Falls,  is  the  one  island  of  the 
Connecticut  river  of  any  size  or  repu- 
tation. It  rises  like  a  bluff  in  the 
midst  of  the  river.  While  the  great 
mass  of  the  water  dances  rather  than 
flows  down  the  east  side,  there  is 
enough  and  more  than  enough  play- 
ing hide-and-seek  over  the  slippery 
rocks  on  the  west  tocompletely  isolate 
it  from  the  mainland.  Except  during 
extreme  low  water  in  summer  it  can 
only  be  approached  by  boats.  When 
one  does  climb  up  its  steep  sides  and 
stands  upon  the  level  ground  he 
seems  to  himself  to  be  almost  in  a 
new  world.  The  tangled  vines  and 
trees  and  wild  fruit,  all  indicate  a 
climate  at  least  two  degrees  further 
south.  This  island  is  fairlywell  cul- 
tivated, and  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
access,  would  be  a  most  charming 
and  popular  resort.  It  was  from  this 
island,  some  score  or  two  years  ago, 
that  the  Millerites  or  Second  Adven- 
tists  expected  to  make  their  ascen- 
sion into  Heaven.  And  indeed  they 
could  not  have  selected  a  spot  from 
which  to  leave  the  earth,  that  they 
could  look  back  on  with  more  pleas- 
ure, it  they  cared  to  look  back  at  all, 
or  a  place  that  could  show  a  prettier 
picture  to  one  poised  in  mid  -  air. 
History  tells  us  the  highest  any  of 


them  got  was  near  the  top  of  the  tall 
pine  at  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
More's  the  pity. 

This  was  the  rendezvous  of  our  trio 
of  runaways.  There  was  an  old  log 
house  on  the  southwest  corner,  which 
had  once  been  used  by  the  brave 
chief  Waponset  and  a  few  of  his  tribe 
that  survived  King  Philip's  war,  and 
later  by  the  Indians  of  Agawam  on 
the  occasions  of  their  winter  hunting 
excursions.  Small  game  was  quite 
plentiful  then.  For  some  years  the 
island  had  been  mostly  abandoned,  ' 
and  the  white  people  had  half  forgot- 
ten its  existence.  Here  they  set 
about  making  themselves  as  comfor- 
table as  possible.  As  soon  as  they 
had  donethis  they  endeavored  to  find 
out  how  things  were  at  home.  This 
was  dangerous  business,  as  they  soon 
learned.  They  had  several  narrow 
escapes,  but  at  last  found  out  enough 
to  frighten  curiosity  pretty  much  out 
of  them.  On  one  of  their  excursions 
they  met  a  colored  man  that  belonged 
to  Captain  Pitcher,  and  made  plans 
with  him  for  information  and  a 
change  of  diet. 

As  Ned  came  home  rather  late  one 
day  his  master  met  him  with : 

"Ned,  where  have  yon  been  all 
day?" 

"The  missis  sed  as  how  I  might  go 
fishin'.  She  hadn't  had  nary  fish  fur 
a  long  time," 

"Well,  that's  a  fine  string,  and  big 
ones  too,  most  too  many  for  one  per- 
son to  catch  in  one  day.  Who  went 
with  you,  Ned?" 

■'No  one  went  with  me,  Massa 
Pitcher,  This  ain't  a  very  big  ketch 
for  me,  suab.      Once  I  went  — " 

And  Ned  would  have  told  a  most 
monstrous  fish-story  if  his  master  had 
not  cut  him  short  with : 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that 
basket,  Ned?" 

"  I  tuk  my  dinner  in  that,  sah." 
"I  should  think  so.    It  is  big  enough 
for  the  dinners  of  four  men," 

"Yes,  massa;  but  yer  don't  take 
inter  'count  what  a  hungry  place  'tis 
ter  fish  down  by  the  ilan'." 
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The  captain  found  out  by  further 
questions,  and  without  Ned  suspect- 
ing it,  about  how  things  were,  and 
being  a  particular  friend  of  the 
Hanchet's,  be  was  glad  to  wink  at 
Ned's  doings  in  furnishing  provisions 
for  the  runaways. 

Search  lor  Fugitives 
And  Iti  Outcome 

Great  apparent  misfortunes  are 
often  as  great  blessings  in  disguise. 
So  these  negroes  found  it.  A  few  day 
later,  as  all  three  were  fishing  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  island,  they  saw 
a  row-boat  tumbling  down  the  rapids 
a  short  distance  above  them.  There 
were  two  persons  in  it,  and  they  had 
lost  all  control  of  the  boat  and  of 
themselves.  The  boat  struck  the 
rocks  a  short  distance  from  the  fisher- 
men and  capsized  at  once,  throwing 
the  men  violently  against  the  rocks 
and  into  the  wa  t  er.  B  oth  were 
stunned  and  would  have  been 
drowned  but  for  the  timely  rescue  by 
the  negroes.  They  managed  to  pull 
them  out  of  the  water  and  to  carry 
them  up  to  the  level  ground,  when 
they  found  they  were  the  very  men 
they  dreaded  most  in  the  world,  the 
men  that  came  from  Maryland  to 
take  them.  What  should  they  do  P 
There  was  no  time  to  debate  the 
question.  The  men  seemed  to  be 
dying.  They  forgot  their  fears  and 
set  to  work  to  restore  them.  They 
carried  them  to  their  hut,  but  before 
long  saw  them  show  signs  of  life. 

"Tell  yer  what  'tis,  Luke,  we're  in 
er  fiz,  sure  nuff." 

"Yis,  but  what  can  we  do?" 

"These  fellers  are  jest  'ginning 
ter  Vive,  and  '11  git  well.  They  hasn't 
seen  us  yit,  an'  don't  know  who  we 
is.  'Spose  we  git  out  er  here  an" 
leave  the  ilan.  Won't  that  be  ther 
best  thing  for  us  ter  do?" 

"I  don't  thinkso,  John.  Ef  we  run 
away,  when  they  come  to,  they'll 
know  well  'nough  by  ther  looks  er 
things  who  we  is,  an'  will  be  after  us 
sharp.      No,  less  stay  an'  face  ther 


music.  There  are  two  of  us  an'  Jed 
ter  help,  an'  we'll  do  the  best  we 
can."  ' 

"Yis;  but  if  they  tries  ter  take  us 
from  the  ilan,  what'H  we  do?" 

"We'll  take  ther  nifes  an'  pistols 
an'  put  um  up,  an'  then  we  are  ez 
strong  ez  them," 

So  that  question  was  decided  on 
the  side  of  mercy  and  faith. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  men  re- 
vived they  were  dazed.  They  could 
not  understand  where  they  were,  nor 
how  they  came  there.  It  seems  they 
had  attempted  to  cross  the  river  just 
above  the  rapids,  buthad  not  allowed 
enough  for  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  were  drawn  down  by  it.  They 
had  heard  that  these  boys  were  over 
the  river  and  were  in  pursuit  of  them. 
They  found  them  sooner  than  they 
expected.  They  were  obliged  to 
stay  in  the  cabin  four  or  five  days, 
they  were  so  badly  bruised  and  used 
up.  The  negroes  meantime  supplied 
them  with  food  and  made  them  as 
comfortable  as  they  could.  Just  be- 
fore they  left  the  island,  when  they 
were  all  together,  one  of  them  said : 

"Luke,  what  did  you  boys  save  us 
for  anyway?" 

"Why,  massa,  we  couldn't  stan' by 
an'  see  yer  drownded.  'Twould  be 
ther  same  ez  killing  yer,  fo'  de  Lawd, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"But  you  knew  we  wanted  to  catch 
you  and  take  yon  to  Maryland,  didn't 
you?" 

"Yis,  but  yer  see  that  had  nothing 
ter  do  'bout  savin'  yer  lives,  had  it?" 

"  Luke,  do  you  and  John  and  Jed 
want  to  go  to  Maryland?" 

"No,  no,  massa,  we  duza't,  We'se 
bawn  yere.  Our  old  Daddy  an' 
Mammy's  buried  yere.  Ther  missis' 
kine  to  us,  an'  we  luv  ter  do  what  we 
can  fer  her,  an'  Mis'  Lucy,  she  tells 
us  as  where  the  road  is  that  goes  ter 
bebben,  'sides  (and  the  colored  man 
straightened  himself  up,  and  agleam 
of  pride  and  power  shot  from  his 
eyes),  we'se  been  told  that  in  fo'  or 
five  years  mo'  we  shall  be  free,  an' 
we  wants  ter  stay  yer  till  then,  an' 
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see  how't  seem  to  be  free,  ter  know 
we  own  ourselves  an'  nobody  else 
don't  own  us.  Then  we'll  go  ter 
work  harder'n  ever  for  ther  missis 
an'  Miss  Lucy,  The  Lawd  bless  'em. 
No,  no,  we  duzn't  want  ter  go  ter 
Maryland  nur  no  other  place  'way 
fmm  home. " 

"Then,  by  G-d  you  shant.  You've 
saved  our  lives  when  nobody'd  have 
blamed  yon  if  you  had  let  us  drown, 
or  known  it  either.  You  have  cared 
for  us  all  these  days.  Now  we  are 
going  back  to  Mr.  Austin's.  Don't 
yon  tell  a  soul  that  we  have  been  here 
and  nobody  shall  ever  know  it." 

The  negroes  took  them  across  to 
the  main  land.  They  went  their  way, 
thankful  for  their  lives  and  with  the 
novel  sensation  of  gratitude  to  a 
negro.  The  olhers  went  back  to 
their  cabin  feeling  not  only  that  they 
had  done  right,  but  that  they  had 
made  two  friends  that  would  help 
them.  Agnostics  and  nihilists  may 
deny  it  as  much  as  they  pleaEe,  but 
there  is  a  subtle  connection  between 
doing  right  and  ultimate  good,  and 
all  the  more  sure  because  it  defies 
analysis.  Such  processes  come  to  us 
in  the  form  of  questions.  How  the 
answer  is  evolved  we  cannot  often 
trace,  but  there  it  is. 

A  Slave's  Fidelity 
And  a  Trader's  Honor 

The  added  sense  of  security  made 
the  fugitive  a  little  careless,  and  they 
did  learn  a  good  lesson,  at  least  John 
did,  and  the  others  tho^'oughly  sym- 
pathized with  him.  Not  many  days 
later  he  had  occasion  to  go  over  to 
the  mainland.  His  path  took  him 
some  distance  beyond  the  Farther 
street  road.  It  was  nearly  dark 
when  he  started  to  return,  and  some- 
how in  recrossing  the  road  he  ran 
right  into  a  party  of  Preserved's 
men.  They  gave  chase,  and  after  a 
sprightly  race  canght  the  poor  fellow. 
As  it  was  now  quite  dark  they  tied 
him  tight  and  hurried  across  the 
country  to  Mr.  Austin's.    His  would- 


be  master  was  delighted  to  see  him. 
There  was  no  disguising  that. 

"I've  got  you  sure  now,  John.  You 
won't  get  away  from  me  again,  that's 
certain.  You  confounded  nigger, 
you've  given  me  bother  enough." 

He  turned  to  his  men  who  were 
standing  by  waiting  to  see  what  he 
would  do,  and  said: 

"Boys,  tie  his  hands  tight,  and 
feet  too,  and  put  him  in  the  wood- 
shed. I'll  attend  to  him  myself  after 
awhile,"  and  attend  to  him  he  did,  as 
soon  as  supper  was  over.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  the  most  cheer- 
ful supper  Austin's  family  had  since 
the  escape.  He  went  to  the  wood 
shed,  whip  in  hand,  expecting  to 
get  some  information  from  his  cap- 
tive. 

"John,  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  the  time  you've  been  gone?" 

"I'se  been  trying  ter  keep  out  er 
sight  if  I  could,  massa." 

"I  should  think  you  had.  Who 
let  you  and  the  other  niggers  out 
that  night?" 

"I  didn't  see  nobody.  Only  heard 
er  voice  that  said  'come,' an' then  I 
went.  Don't  know  who  it  'twas. 
Some  angel,  I  'spec." 

"John,  you  are  lying,  you  black 
rascal.  If  you  don't  tell  me  in  less 
than  a  minue  who  it  was  that  let  you 
out,  I'll  give  you  the  worst  thrashing 
you  ever  had  in  your  life." 

"  Don't  massa,  don't  whip  me,  I 
never  was  whipped  in  my  life.  I 
tell  yer  ther  truf." 

"  John,  will  you  tell  me  who  let 
you  out?" 

"I  can't,  massa," 

"We'll  see,"  and  he  rained  the 
blows  upon  the  poor  defenseless  fel- 
low until  his  rage  began  to  subside, 
which  was  when  he  was  completely 
tired  out.  Resting  a  bit  he  returned 
to  his  work.  After  the  first  blow 
was  struck  John  said  not  a  word. 
He  was  as  rigid  as  a  piece  of  ebony, 
not  even  the  prospect  of  death  could 
loose  his  secret  now, 

"John,  where  are  the  other  two 
boys?" 
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actions  no  one  was  the  wiser  as  to 
where  any  of  the  fugitives  were.  The 
confinement  was  very  irksome  to 
Phiil,  and  she  was  often  greatly 
frightened.  She  grew  nervous  and 
excitable.  One  stormy  night  she 
was  so  uneasy  and  afraid  she  could 
not  stay  in  the  cave,  but  spent  the 
night  in  the  woods.  Between  the 
blinding  lightning  and  drenching 
rain  it  was  a  terrible  night  for  her. 
In  the  morning  Titus  fouud  her  quite 
ill.  She  was  feverish  and  almost 
helpless.  He  did  what  he  could  to 
make  her  comfortable,  but  that  was 
not  a  great  deal.  That  she  must  be 
taken  away  from  that  place  was  cer- 
tain. It  was  killing  her.  He  told 
her  he  would  find  a  better  place  and 
come  back  in  a  little  while  and  take 
her  away. 

He  had  not  been  gone  long  when 
an  old  crone  found  her  way  into  the 
cave  and  nearly  scared  what  little  life 
Phill  had  out  of  her.  She  knewthis 
woman  and  that  she  had  everything 
to  fear  from  her.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  whose  hand  is  against 
every  one  of  her  sex;  one  of  those 
unfortunates  who  ought  to  stir  every 
emotion  of  human  sympathy,  for 
heaven,  on  earth  at  least,  is  shut  to 
them.     Esau  only  bartered  away  his 


birthright  for  a  moment  of  pleasure, 
but  they,  overcome  by  passions  not 
wholly  their  own.  have  sold  for  less 
than  a  mess  of  pottage  every  prospect 
and  hope  in  life.  Yet  they  do  not 
stir  up  our  sympathies,  only  our  ill- 
considered  contempt.  Virtue  gathers 
up  her  garments  and  sweeps  past  like 
the  Levite,  nor  attempts  to  bind  up 
her  wounds,  nor  asks  her  to  follow 
heavenward.  Human  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  know  they  are  wrong 
and  say  so,  but  who  reaches  out  a 
hand  to  the  fallen  one  and  bids  her 
be  lifted  up  and  comforted? 

The  old  woman  went  straight  from 
the  cave  to  Preserved  and  told  what 
she  had  found.  As  she  expected,  he 
promised  to  pay  her  well  to  show  his 
men  to  the  place  that  night. 

In  continuing  these  glimpses  into 
the  old  days,  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
plans  to  capture  the  negro  slave-girl, 
Phill,  in  Sufiield,  and  the  outcome  of 
this  plot  of  the  son  of  one  of  the  old- 
est and  noblest  Connecticut  families 
to  take  the  slaves  of  his  father  out  of 
this  state,  where  slavery  was  falling 
into  disfavor,  and  carrying  them  to  a 
locality  where  his  domination  over 
human  blacks  would  be  more  fully 
supported  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
community. 


NATURE'S   TENDERNESS 


ANGELINA   TUTTLB 

HAST  thou  from  noisy  life  e'er  turned  aside 
By  care,  or  grief,  or  wrongs  made  sick  at  heart. 
And  longing  from  thyself  to  draw  apart 

Sought  fellowship  with  groves  and  meadows  wide^ 
As  wounded  creatures  in  green  coverts  hide 

Till  healed,  so  sadness  shuns  the  bustling  mart, 
Craves  solace  such  as  droning  brooks  impart 

And  peace  which  doth  with  flowers  and  beasts  abide. 
What  soul,  thus  turning,  hath  not  for  its  needs 

Found  fitting  preparation  amply  spread, 
Drawn  strength  from  oaks,  humility  from  weeds. 

And  faith  from  crystal  mountain  springs  deep- fed, 
By  that  wide  quietness  earth's  bosom  breeds 
Continually  soothed  and  comforted? 
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LOOKING  over  the  history  of 
the  libraries  of  Connecticut, 
one  finds  that  Bridgeport 
was  the  first  municipality  in 
the  state  to  found  a  free  public  li- 
brary. Next  comes  New  Haven. 
In  the  case  of  Bridgeport  the  public 
library  may  be  said  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  previously  existing  li- 
brary of  9000  volumes.  New  Haven 
started  from  the  beginning,  practical- 
ly speaking.  Since  the  founding  of 
tile  New  Haven  Free  Public  Library 
ihere   has   been   a    large   number   of 


free  Hbrarics  founded  by  towns,  as 
described  in  the  article  by  Miss  Caro- 
line M.  Ilewins  in  the  Connecticut 
M.\GAZiNE,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1.  Bridgeport 
had  the  gift  of  a  building.  New  Ha- 
ven paid  for  its  building;  Bridgeport 
and  New  Haven  thus  were  pioneers 
in  the  free  library  movement  in  the 
part  of  municipalities. 

The  New  Haven  Free  PubHc  Li- 
brary was  founded  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  court  of  com- 
mon council,  acting  under  a 
special  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
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November,  1886.  Beginning  in  1880, 
several  efforts  had  been  niatle  to  estab- 
lish a  public  library.  In  fact  the  pro- 
ject Went  so  far  in  that  year  that  three 
hundred  books  were  collected,  quar- 
ters granted  by  the  city  in  the  Old 
Stale  House,  a  librarian,  Mr.  (".corgc 
Douglas  Miller,  appointed,  and  then 
the  library  opened  to  the  public. 
Pledges  from  private  citizens  to  the 
amount  of  $5,535  had  been  receivetl. 
But  the  attempt  failed  short  1}',  the 
books  were  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society  and  delivered  to  the  present 
free  public  library  after  its  establish- 
ment seven  years  later. 

In  1885  another  attempt  was  made 
to  found  a  library  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  which 
had  been  in  existence  for  sixty  years 
and  had  been  the  public  library  of  the 
city,  though  not  a  free  library.  These 
efforts  were  largely  due  and  con- 
siderably influenced  in  their  charac- 
ter by  the  fact  of  a  legacy  made  bv 
Philip  Marett  in  his  will  drawn  in 
1867.  He  left  his  entire  estate, 
amounting  to  about  $650,000  in  trust 
for  his  wife  and  daughter,  at  their 
death  to  be  distributed  in  charities 
specified.  One  clause  provided  that 
one  tenth  of  his  estate  should  go  to 
the  city  of  \cw  Haven  in  trust,  the 
income  to  be  used  "for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Young  Men's  Insti- 
tute, or  any  public  library  which  may 
from  time  to  time  exist  in  said  city." 
It  may  be  noted  that  this  was  in  1867, 
when  the  will  was  drawn,  quite  a  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  library 
and,  in  fact,  to-day,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  grown  from  less 
than  50.000  to  about  125,000  the  in- 
come from  this  fund  buys  half  the 
books  added  to  the  librarv.  Consid- 
ered in  this  light  Mr.  Marett's  be- 
quest was  notable  for  that  day.  Few 
will  deny  that  in  point  of  usefulness 
no  legacy  to  a  public  library  is  wiser 
than  one  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
books.  We  can  say  this  without  any 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Andrew    Carnegie,    whose    gifts    of 


nionej'  for  buildings  are  contingent 
on  a  reasonable  sum  for  maintenance 
to  be  given  annually  by  the  recipients 
of  his  bounty.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  provision  of  the  will  furnished 
an  incentive  towards  the  establishing 
of  a  public  library  for  which  books 
would  be  provided  in  perpetuity. 
This  was  of  course  the  view  of  those 
who  held  that  the  will  left  the  mat- 
ter of  the  disposition  of  the  income 
of  the  fund  to  the  discretion  of  the 
city  as  between  the  Young  Men's  In- 
stitute and  a  city  library.  In  the 
event,  the  court  sanctioned  this  inter- 
pretation, and  when  the  Young 
Men's  Institute  brought  suit  to  com- 
pel the  city  to  pay  the  income  to  them 
they  lost  their  case. 

The  efforts  to  make  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  Institute  should  become 
a  free  public  library  were  not  success- 
ful. After  long  negotiations  ,tlie 
city  founded  its  free  library,  as  stated 
above,  November  1886.  In  Hartford 
the  case  was  quite  different  and  the 
free  library  to-day  is  simply  the  same 
subscription  library  of  former  days, 
made  free  to  all.  It  may  well  be  con- 
tended that  in  a  city  of  the 
size  of  New  Haven  there  is  a  place 
for  a  subscription  library.  It  offers 
advantages  which  a  public  library 
can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  provide. 
The  newspaper  room  of  a  public  li- 
brary is  almost  necessarilv  not  an 
ideal  place  for  the  fastidious.  In 
New  Haven  it  has  been  found  quite 
necessary  to  make  the  readers  of 
newspapers  stand  when  reading.  So 
too,  in  a  less  degree,  is  it  with  the  peri- 
odical reading  room.  It  cannot  be 
quite  so  select  in  its  readers  as  many 
would  prefer,  .\gain  the  demand  for 
new  books,  and  especially  fiction,  is 
so  enormous  in  a  public  librarj-  that 
it  is  rarely  that  one  can  get  a  new- 
novel.  And  this  is  inevitable,  unless 
a  vast  sum  should  be  devoted  to  more 
or  less  ephemeral  books  to  the  prac- 
tically entire  exclusion  of  books  of 
permanent  interest  and  value.  Hence 
while  the  city  of  New  Haven  is  em- 
powered  b>-   its   charter   to  come   to 
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agreement  with  the  Young  Men's 
Institute,  there  is  no  effort  on  either 
side  to  do  so,  and  very  likely  will 
not  be.  Each  library  has  its  own 
field.  In  anticipation  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  library  legislative  author- 
ity had  been  obtained  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  building.  But 
the  bonds  were  not  issued  until  1889. 
Quarters  for  the  Hbrary  were  rented 
at  first.  The  prospects  of  the  new 
library  seemed  rather  modest  at  first 
The  funds  in  sight  were  small.  The 
success  of  the  library  doubtless  ap- 
peared to  many  somewhat  problem- 
atical in  advance.  So  the  library  was 
started  in  a  modest  way.  Rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Tradesmans 
Bank  were  rented  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  An  appropriation  of  $6000 
for  1886  and  the  same  sum  for  1887, 
the  two  appropriations  being  made 
practically  at  the  same  time,  provided 
the  funds  for  buying  the  lease  from 
the  person  occupying  the  prospective 
quarters,  fitting  up  the  rooms  for  the 
library,  buying  the  books  which  should 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  library,  and 
paying  the  salaries  and  all  other  ex- 
penses the  first  year.  This  was  a 
small  sum  for  the  purpose.  Seldom 
is  a  library  started  with  so  little 
money  in  a  large  city.  In  fact  the 
Board  of  Directors  concluded  that  the 
reading  room  would  have  to  be  the 
main  feature  of  an  institution  with 
such  meager  resources.  According- 
ly before  they  engaged  a  librarian 
they  had  made  plans  for  a  large  read- 
ing room,  and  a  small  book  room 
connecting  with  a  delivery  room. 
When  their  librarian  tolc!  them  that 
the  three  thousand  five  hundred  books 
which  they  were  able  to  purchase 
would  be  issued  75.000  times  the  first 
year,  they  could  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible. The  librarian's  prediction 
proved  false,  in  being  about  fifty  per 
cent  too  small.  So  large  was  the  cir- 
culation of  books  that  the  plans  for 
making  the  reading  room  the  main 
feature  were  almost  immediately 
abandoned.      The  first    purchases  of 


books  were  made  with  the  intention 
of  meeting  the  actual  demands  of  the 
reading  public  of  a  city  of  85,000  in- 
habitants so  far  as  3500  volumes 
could  do  it.  About  2500  were  fiction 
and  looo  non-fiction.  Furthermore 
the  non-fiction  comprised  not  those 
books  principally  "which  no  gentle- 
man's library  should  be  without"  but 
those  which  the  Bridgeport  people 
actually  called  for  at  their  public  li- 
brary whose  accomplished  librarian 
kindly  drew  up  the  list.  Of  course  this 
was  a  departure  from  practice  which 
is  possible  when  a  good  supply  of 
books  can  be  installed  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  future  purchase  reduce 
the  proportion  of  fiction.  But  by  thus 
proportioning  fiction  and  non-fiction 
was  it  possible  to  meet  actual  de- 
mands. There  has  been  no  criti- 
cism in  later  days  that  undue  amount 
of  fiction  has  been  added  to  the  li- 
brary. 

The  library  had  been  open  less  than 
a  month  when  a  circulation  of  over 
three  times  a  month  for  each  volume 
proved  that  the  library  was  meeting 
as  far  as  it  could  a  long-felt  want. 
The  common  council  made  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $3000,  and 
additional  books  purchased.  The  first 
month  after  the  library  was  opened 
was  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  least 
confident  that  it  was  a  success  so  far 
as  the  desire  of  the  public  for 
a  public  library  was  concerned. 
The  annual  appropriations  have  in- 
creased year  bv  year,  until  now 
it  amounts  with  receipts  from 
fines,  etc.,  to  over  $20,000  per 
year.  The  circulation  has  increased 
to  over  300,000.  The  number  of 
books  has  grown  from  3.500  to  over 
70,000 ;  and  the  use  of  the  library 
for  reference,  study  and  other  pur- 
poses has  increased  in  like  man- 
ner. 

In  i88g  the  inadequacy  of  the 
rooms  occupied  bv  the  library  be- 
came so  manifest  after  two  years  ex- 
perience that  the  city  issued  bonds  of 
the  par  value  of  $100,000.  actual 
proceeds  $rio,88i.ii,  and  the  "Third 
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Cliurch"  property  was  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  $70,981.95. 

The  old  church  was  put  into  shape 
for  the  library,  and  a  balance  of  $4,- 
456.28  left.  The  beneficial  effect  which 
followed  the  removal  to  the  new  build- 
ing was  immediate.  The  circulation  be- 
gan to  increase.  The  attendance  in 
the  reading  rooms  showed  a  still 
greater  increase.  In  their  report  for 
1893  the  Board  of  Directors  stated 
that  "the  demands  upon  the  reading 
room  b}'  the  public  have  caused  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  devise  plans 
whereby  larger  reading  rooms  and 
other  improvements  may  be  secured." 
During  the  next  year  these  plans  were 
carried  out  at  an  expense  of  about 
$3,250.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
still  more  room  was  required  and  a 
separate  periodical  room  was  opened 
by  using  the  lecture  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor. 

In  this  same  year  a  separate  chil- 
dren's room  was  opened,  being  one 
of  the  earliest  in  the  country.  This 
was  however  a  necessary  change  for 
other  reasons  than  the  needs  of  the 
children.     For   in   July   1895   all  the 


shelves  of  the  library  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  public  invited  to  select 
books  themselves.  This  arrangement 
has  continued  until  the  present.  Con- 
siderable losses  of  books  occur.  But 
they  are  books  generally  of  little  val- 
ue, easily  replaced  at  small  cost. 
Therefore  it  has  not  seemed  that  the 
amount  of  the  losses  is  sufficient  to 
deprive  the  public  of  a  privilege  which 
is  highly  appreciated. 

In  1897  the  continued  growth  of  the 
library  rendered  necessary  still  more 
room,  and  accordingly  a  space  thirty 
feet  square  was  added  by  a  floor  from 
gallery  to  gallery  in  the  front  part  of 
the  building.  In  1902  further  relief 
became  necessary.  It  was  gained  this 
time  by  erecting  a  book  stack,  four 
tiers  high,  thirty  feet  high.  This 
stack  is  of  unique  construction.  It 
is  made  of  wood.  The  expense 
was  about  one  third  of  the  cost 
of  the  usual  metal  construc- 
tion. The  funds  available  were  not 
sufficient  for  metal  stacks  which  of 
course  are  better.  So  well  has  this 
stack  answered  its  purpose  that  an 
addition  was  put  up  in   1905.     This 
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may  provide  for  four  j'ears'  additions 
of  books,  and  then  the  problem  will 
arise,  how  to  gain  more  room.  The 
lack  of  room  is  now  greatly  felt  and 
the  library  much  hampered  on  that 
account.  The  need  of  a  new  build- 
ing is  very  pressing.  Hiit  how  it  will 
come  no  one  knows.  Until  it  does 
come  the  library  will  be  increasingly 
crippled  in  its  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  building 
failed  to  provide  sufficient  space  with- 
in seven  years  after  it  was  occupied. 
When  it  was  first  occupied  there  was 
so  much  spare  room  that  it  was 
thought  room  might  be  spared  for 
the  Si'ew  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society.  AH  the  additions  to  the  accom- 
modations have  been  at  the  expense  of 
loss  of  natural  light,  never  as  good 
as  it  ought  to  be.  At  a  small  addi- 
tional expense,  if  a  nt-w  building  had 
been  erected  instead  of  the  old  one  re- 
paired, the  original  accommodations 
would  have  lasted  twice  as  long  anil 
an  addition  to  the  building  could  have 
been  made  in  the    rear    at  small  ex- 


pense. Rut  the  fatal  mistake  was 
made  in  this  case  as  almost  always 
when  library  buildings  are  provided, 
namely,  underestimating  the  future 
growth  of  the  book  collection  and  of 
the  demands  upon  the  library  in  other 
respects.  Many  an  instance  could 
be  cited  of  this  mistake.  Libraries 
not  fortj-  \'ears  old.  when  they  were 
built,  were  expected  to  be  ample  for 
a  century,  but  in  fact,  became  too 
small  in  twenty  or  thirty  year.s.  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  -circulation  of 
books  had  risen  from  138.574  to  over 
300,000  a  year.  For  six  years  it  has 
not  increased  very  much.  Whether 
this  is  owing  principally  or  in  great 
part  to  the  wav  in  which  the  growth 
of  the  population  has  taken  place,  is 
of  course  a  m.iftcr  of  opinion.  The 
facts  arc  that  the  population  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  library  has  actually  de- 
creased and  further  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  the  population  in  much  of  the  city 
nearest  the  library  on  account  of  the 
English  speaking  and  reading  people 
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being  largely  displaced  by  foreign 
speaking  people.  The  library  has  not 
yet  establishe<l  any  branches,  delivery 
stations  or  similar  agencies  designed 
to  bring  library  facilities  within  reach 
of  those  living  at  a  distance.  There 
is  of  course  less  need  of  this  in  N'ew 
Haven,  which  is  of  small  area,  than 
ill  other  cities  having  a  larger  terri- 
torial area.  Again  the  library  is 
place<l  so  near  the  business  centre  that 
it  is  much  more  accessible  than  the 
majority  of  public  libraries. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  note 
the  changes  in  the  character  of  tlie 
books  drawn  from  the  library  for 
home  reading.  One  first  inqnires 
about  the  percentage  of  fiction.  The 
first  complete  year  the  percentage  of 
fiction  was  83.55.  °^  which  58.75  was 
adult  fiction  and  24.8  children's.  In 
1004  the  percentage  of  fiction  was 
67.,  47.6  adult  and  10.4  children's. 
The  first  month  that  the  library  was 
opened, only  one  shelf  of  fiction  was 


in  the  librarj'  at  any  given  moment, 
now  there  arc  over  200  shelves  in  the 
library  at  any  moment.  It  is  not  the 
supi)ly  that  has  decreased.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  demand  for  the  latest 
novel  whicli  no  library  can  undertake 
to  supply.  But  there  is  no  lack  what- 
ever of  the  good  novels.  Recently  in 
order  to  furnish  the  luxury  of  the  new 
novels  without  encroaching  on  the 
book  funds  of  the  library,  the  library 
lends  new  novels  at  10  cents  a  week. 
It  is  a  popular  feature  just  as  it  has 
been  wherever  tried. 

Hut  the  whole  change  in  the  use  of 
the  library  cannot  be  shown  in  statis- 
tical form.  The  library  has,  as  it  has 
grown  gradually  from  year  to  year, 
become  nnich  more  useful  to  the 
public  with  its  greater  resources, 
-And  so  the  public  has  all  the  time 
more  and  more  resorted  to  the  libra- 
ry for  purposes  of  reference.  And  it 
may  fairly  be  claimed  that  in  nine- 
teen vears  the  librarv  has  done  much 
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to  educate   a  generation   of   readers. 

One  particular  in  which  the  library 
is  doing  a  work  which  it  was  unable 
to  do  in  its  earlier  years  is  that  of 
co-operating  with  the  public  schools. 
In  the  first  place  the  pupils  are  sent 
to  the  library  to  consult  books  relat- 
ing to  their  duties.  The  reference 
room  is  often  crowded  with  pupils 
from  the  high  school.  In  the  second 
place,  books  are  sent  to  the  schools 
for  the  use  of  pupils.  This  is  done 
especially  in  case  of  schools  remote 
from  the  library.  Children,  particu- 
larly the  youngest,  would  be  debarred 
practically  from  using  books  of  the 
library  if  the  books  were  not  placed 
in  the  schools.  Not  so  much  in  this 
respect  has  been  done  as  in  some  other 
places,  as  in  Somerville,  Massacliu- 
setts,  for  example,  in  which  city  forty 
books,  or  one  for  each  pupil,  are 
placed  in  each  school  room,  and  one 
assistant  at  the  library  is  needed  to 
give  her  whole  time  to  the  oversight 
of  this  feature  of  the  library's  work. 
In  the  New  Haven  library  about  $400 
annually  is  devoted  to  this  object. 
Therefore  there  is  some  progress  in 
this  line  as  time  goes  on.  The  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  are  also  es- 
pecially recognized  by  the  library, 
and  are  given  special  privileges  on 
account  of  the  benefit  which  children 
will  receive  through  the  teachers. 
Each  teacher  is  allowed  five  books  re- 
lating to  her  school  work,  in  addition 
to  the  other  books  which  all  users  of 
the  librarv  may  have.  Here  again 
the  provision  is  not  so  liberal  as  manv 
other  libraries  allow.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  observable  among 
libraries  to'   greater        liberalitv 

and  less  restriction  in  the  loan- 
ing of  books.  ,  Some  libraries  go 
so  far  as  to  let  any  numljer  of  books 
except  fiction  be  borrowed  at  one  time, 
and  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  al- 
ways with  the  proviso  that  the  books 
are  subject  to  recall  at  anv  time  if 
others  want  them.  Certainly  one 
who  is  studying  with  some  thorough- 
ness some  particular  topic  freqiientlv 
needs  such  privileges. 

Another  point  in  which  this  librarv 


ill  common  with  most  others  has  be- 
come more  liberal  is  the  removal  of 
the  age  limit  before  which  children 
could  not  take  books.  It  is  now  the 
general  practice  to  allow  children  to 
liavc  library  books  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  read.  There  are  few  who 
object  to  this  liberality  now  anywhere. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
library  was  constituted  as  follows: 
The  Alayor,  Samuel  A.  York,  chair- 
man ;  James  H,  States,  president ; 
ISurton  Mansfield,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Frank  L.  Bigelow,  assist- 
ant secretary;  John  H.  Leeds,  Joseph 
I'orter,  Comehus  T.  Driscoll,  Oiarles 
Kleiner,  Charles  S.  Mersick  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  S.  Hastings.  Subse- 
quently the  following  have  served  as 
directors:  George  R.  Burton.  George 
D.  Watrous,  James  T.  Moran.  Mayor 
Henry  F.  Peck,  William  E.  Qiandler, 
Allen  Maxcy  Hiller,  Remus  C.  I.x>ver- 
ridge,  Charles  S.  Hamilton,  J.  Rico 
Winchcil,  M.  Sonnenberg,  Anson  K. 
P.rown.  David  Callahan,  Mayor  Jos- 
eph P..  Sargent,  Samuel  R.  Avis,  Vir- 
gil F.  Mc\eil,  John  F.  Shanley.  Clar- 
ence W.  Clark,  Mayor  A.  C.  Hcnd- 
rick,  E.  C.  Coohdge.  Benj.  R,  English, 
Rev.(now  Bishop)Edwin  S.  Lines,  A. 
H.  Smith,  Professor  George  E.  Beers, 
Fred.  \V,  Skiff,  Mayor  Frederick  B. 
Farnsworth,  Edwin  P.  Root.  Theo- 
dore Gruener,  Minotte  E.  Chatficld. 
K.  P.  Arvine.  W.  F.  Herz.  Major 
Patrick  Malier.  Thomas  M.  Prentice, 
Edward  I.  Atwater.  Edward  P. 
O'Mcara,  General  Phelps  Montgom- 
ery. S.  IV  Shoningcr.  Frederick  B. 
Brill.  Edward  T.  Parrott.  Walter  F. 
Walsh,  Ilcnrv  F.  Hosley.  James  Lo- 
gan. Rev.  J.  A.  Tinim,  Tohn  O.  John- 
son and  yiayor  John  P.  Studley. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  is 
constituted  as  follows:  Mayor  John 
P.  Studley,  ex-officio :  Samuel  R. 
Avis,  president ;  A.  Maxcy  Hiller, 
.secretary :  Thomas  M.  Prentice, 
assistant  secretary ;  Minotte  E. 
Chatfield,  treasurer:  Benjamin  R. 
English,  Simon  B.  Shoninger,  Frank- 
lin S.  Bradley,  Rev.  J.  A.  Timm, 
John  O,  Johnson, 
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As  stated  above  the  first  appro- 
priation by  the  city,  amountcii  to 
$6,000.  next  year  it  was  $(j,ooo.  In 
tile  following  year  it  was  made  $10,- 
000,  the  limit  allowed  then  by  the  city 
charter.  For  five  years  this  amount 
remained  the  same,  hut  in  1894  it  was 
made  $ri,500,  and  the  increase  since 
then  has  been  quite  steady.  Consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  population 
of  the  city,  the  appropriation  is  smal- 
ler than  that  of  ahnost  any  other  city. 
except  those  in  which  the  libraries 
have  larjje  endowments.  On  account  * 
of  the  sniallness  of  the  appropriation 
the  greatest  economy  has  been  neces- 
sary, especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  nse  of  the  library  has  been  so 
extensive.  The  income  of  the  Mar- 
ett  fund  has  been  indispensable. 
There  were  two  years  in  which  no 
books  were  purchased  from  city  funds. 
A  large  part  of  the  city  fund  spent 
for  books  is  reqnired  to  replace  books 
worn  out.  In  some  years,  upwards 
of  300  volumes  have  been  worn  out 
and  discarded.  \ at u rally  the  num- 
ber is  greatest  proportionally  in  case 
of  children's  books.     In   addition   to 


the  Marett  fund,  the  library  has  re- 
cently received  the  sum  of  $5,000  by 
bequest  from  Philo  S.  Bennett.  Al- 
though the  testator  placed  no  restric- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  this  amount, 
the  income  has  been  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  books.  Willis  K.  Stetson 
has  been  the  librarian  from  the  first. 
The  staff  of  the  library  numbers  about 
twenty.  The  library  was  the  first  de- 
partment to  adopt  civil  service  rules 
for  the  selection  of  employees.  Poli- 
tics, both  partisan  and  personal,  have 
never  entered  into  library  manage- 
ment. 

What  of  the  future?  It  is  useless 
to  predict.  The  present  ,=eenis  to  be 
the  age  of  libraries.  They  are  in- 
creasing in  great  numbers,  and  besides 
this,  the  scope  of  their  operations  is 
largely  extending.  Those  which  have 
the  funds  are  doing  a  work  which 
twenty  years  ago  was  hardly  dreamed 
of.  Perhaps  we  may  predict  con- 
cerning the  New  Haven  library, 
simply  that  it  will  do  a  much  greater 
work  in  the  future  if  it  receives  the 
funds  and  the  equipment  necessary. 
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AFTER  a  lapse  of  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  the  nation,  or 
rather  its  more  advanced  and 
discriminating  representa- 
tives had  discovered  enongh  in  the 
achievements  of  John  Pan!  Jones,  to 
demand  that  he  should  be  accorded  a 
resting  place  with  those,  who  have 
sailed  to  victory  under  the  same  star- 
ry banner.  Old  salts  are  not  alone 
in  coming  to  their  own,  for  many  a 
sturdy  patriot  whose  services  were  of 
inestimable  value  to  his  country,  but 
whose   deeds   have   become  obscured 


beneath  the  weigiit  of  accumulated 
years  and  scarce  recorded  events,  that 
were  important  factors  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  nation,  are  receiving 
their  meed  of  commendation,  and  their 
place  in  the  archives  of  the  world's 
attainments. 

Connecticut  was  laid  out  on  noble 
lines  with  unseen  and  unknown  bound- 
aries, stretching  southward  and  west- 
ward to  undiscovered  seas,  and  over 
the  whole  territory  covered  by  her 
ancient  charter  have  gone  her  sons 
an<l  daughters     to  uphold    the  prin- 
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ciples  of  liberty  and  justice.  A  writ- 
er has  declared  that  "Connecticut 
men  have  fought  everywhere  but  in 
their  own  little  state."  Indeed  so 
brief  have  been  the  historians'  records 
of  home  preceedings,  that  to-day 
comparatively  few  are  aware  that  Try- 
on  invaded  this  state  with  a  larger 
army  than  was  led  by  Smith  and 
Pitcairn  to  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Likewise  the  resistance  encountered 
by  the  British  was  by  a  force  as  num- 
erous and  well  officered,  and  not  a 
whit  less  persistent  and  aggressive, 
than  was  vouchsafed  to  the  enemy 
by  the  minute-men,  wlio  responded 
to  the  summons  of  Paul  Revere, 
The  opening  scenes,  in  epoch-making 
events,  awaken  the  deepest  interest, 
absorbing  the  attention  and  obscur- 
ing equally  patriotic  efforts  on  less 
conspicuous  occasions. 

Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga  and  York- 
town  were  but  the  culmination  of 
events,  toward  which,  many  factors, 
not  always  discernible  in  the  direction 
they  were  moving,  were  drawing  the 
contending  forces.  From  tTie  time, 
Pitcairn's  unheeded  order  "disperse 
you  rebels,"  fell  on  the  ears  of  the 
minute- men  on  Lexington  Green,  to 
the  day,  when  Lord  Carlton's  vessels 
bore  the  defeated  foe  down  the  bay 
and  out  to  sea,  there  had  been  victor- 
ies and  defeats  for  both  armies ;  like 
the  tide  in  its  ebb  and  flow,  rose  and 
fell  the  fortunes  of  war,  revealing  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  the  plans 
of  the  commanders,  and  in  the  morale 
of  the  contending  forces. 

The  invasion  of  western  Connecti- 
cut may  not  hold  a  place  among  the 
nation's  great  battles,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  exhibitions  of  the  prompt- 
ness and  heroism  that  has  character- 
ized the  inhabitants  of  New  England, 
in  rallying  to  her  defense,  whenever 
her  land  has  been  invaded,  or  her 
liberties  menaced, 

A  careful  study  of  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  different  armies, 
and  the  scheme  of  operation  for  the 
campaign  of  1777,  as  outlined  by  the 
British  Ministry,  emphasizes  the  fact. 


too  frequently  overlooked  by  histor- 
ians, that  Tryon's  failure  to  hold  this 
portion  of  the  state,  prevented  the  co- 
operation of  the  enemy's  armies  later 
in  the  year;  thus  contributing  mater- 
ially to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the 
first  great  victory  for  the  arms  of  the 
nation.  The  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  at  the  close  of  1776  was 
most  depressing  to  all,  save  to  the 
adherents  of  King  George.  The 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  animated 
the  colonists  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  as  they  pressed  on  to  Boston 
to  redress  their  wrongs  had  subsided 
in  the  breasts  of  many  and  entirely 
disappeared  in  others.  The  resort 
to  arms  had  brought  a  gloomy  pres- 
ent, with  little  hope  and  a  wavering 
faith  in  a  brighter  future. 

The  loss  of  I-ong  Island  and  New 
York  by  the  patriots  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  cause.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  army  with 
a  handful  of  ragged,  half  starved  - 
militia  fleeing  across  New  Jersey 
was  not  an  inspiring  spectacle ;  and 
presented  but  litde  encouragement 
for  the  ultimate  independence  of  the 
new  world.  "Even  the  hopeful  mind 
of  Washington,"  one  writer  tells  us, 
was  "more  clouded  with  doubt  than 
at  any  period  of  the  war."  A  Brit- 
ish general  said:  "Mr.  Washington 
was  a  good  runner  ;'*  nor  was  the  out- 
come of  the  war  considered  doubtful 
bv  his  Afajesty's  officers,  or  the 
Crown.  The  plan  for  the  1777  cam- 
paign was  to  promptly'  separate  the 
different  rebellious  sections,  and  thus 
speedily  terminate  the  insurrection, 
and  subdue  the  spirit  of  independence. 

The  British  had  long  realized  that 
in  New  England  the  spirit  of  freedom 
flourished  most  luxuriantly.  The 
armies  north  and  south  were  not 
alone  being  recruited  from  her  hardy 
sons,  hut  the  supplies  which  were 
the  sinews  of  war,  were  pouring  in 
from  her  granaries  and  flocks,  thus 
animating  the  men  in  the  fields  to 
continue  resistance.  Governor  Trum- 
bull was  an  ardent  enthusiast  on  the 
side  of  sedition,  and  was  so  strenuous 
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ill  his  efforts  to  assist  General  Wash- 
ington, that  a  liberal  reward  was  set 
on  "Brother  Jonathan's"  head.  With 
Wasiiington  cut  off  from  his  northern 
allies  the  task  of  subjugating  the 
rebels  would  be  swiftly  and  surely 
accomplished !  The  position  of  the 
British  armies  at  the  close  of  1776, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  extremely  favor- 
able for  tlie  consummation  of  the  plan. 
In  the  fall  of  1776,  Carlton  had  sailed 
down  Lake  Champiain  with  a  fleet 
of  more  than  fifty  craft,  and  com- 
pelled Arnold,  after  one  of  the  most 
desperate  naval  contests  to  withdraw 
from  Crown  Point. 

At  the  close  of  operations  in 
that  year,  General  Biirgoyne  was  sum- 
moned to  England  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Lord  Germain,  in 
completing  the  plans  for  the  campaign 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  scheme 
so  old,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
secretary,  which  received  the  approval 
of  the  council  was  as  follows : 

General  Biirgoyne  with  the  large 
army  of  regulars  in  Canada,  and  as 
many  Indians  as  could  be  induced  to 
join  the  standard,  was  to  sweep  down 
from  the  north  throiigii  Lake  Champ- 
lain  and  the  upper  Hudson,  while 
Ixird  Howe  with  his  forces  at  \ew 
York,  was  to  advance  up  the  river 
and  occupy  the  contiguous  territory, 
so  dotuinating  the  coimtr\'  to  the  east 
of  the  river,  that  his  base  at  New 
York  would  be  secure  from  attack, 
and  communication  between  the  rebels 
effectually  severed.  The  plan  wa^ 
not  unlike  that  so  unsiicces.'fidly  exe- 
cuted by  Sherman,  in  dividing  the 
Confederacy  by  his  march  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  sea. 

I-ord  Howe  made  the  first  move  in 
the  spring  in  furtherance  of  the 
scheme,  bv  dispatching  a  strong  arma- 
ment to  Peekskill  and  compelled  Gen- 
eral McDougal  to  withdraw.  '"This 
.service,  however,  was  far  from  fill- 
ing up  the  outline  of  the  General's 
design."  Consequently  the  second 
move  was  made,  which  brought  the 
company  within  our  borders.  It 
was  imdoubtedly  hastened  by  the  in- 


formation obtained  by  a  spy,  who,  we 
shall  see  from  the  following  letter, 
was  making  his  way  from  Ticonde- 
roga  to  General  Howe. 

CoLONRi,  Guv  Johnson  to 
Lord  Geobge    Gkrmaik: 

New  York,  June  6th,  1777. 
Mv  Lord: 

In  my  letter  of  April  last  (No.  i).  I  men- 
tioDed  oriel^y  the  slate  of  matters  At  that 
time:  a  few  days  after  a  person  whom  I 
employed  to  carry  messages  to  the  Indians 
and  obtain  an  account  uf  the  rebel  jrarrisons 
returned,  with  a  fall  state  of  the  strength 
and  circumstances  of  the  forts  from  Ticon- 
deroga  to  Albany,  which  he  obtained 
through  his  address  under  an  assumed 
character,  and  likewise  gave  a  particular 
account  of  a  large  magazioe  of  military 
stores  and  provisions  collected  at  Danbury 
in  Connecticut,  which  I  communicated  to 
Sir  Wm.  Howe. 

On  the  23d.  of  .\pril  we  find  Lord 
Howe  pushing  forward  his  forces  to 
obtain  control  of  the  country  within 
striking  distatice  of  the  Hudson. 
Tile  carrying  out  of  this  plan  was  not 
considered  uncertain  or  hazardous, 
as  Tories  were  numerous,  and  the 
fighting  men  were  largely  with  the 
armies,  and  expeditions  into  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  had  encounter- 
ed httle  opposition. 

The  old  records  state  that  "on  Fri- 
day, April  25th,  1777,  a  mild  sunny 
afternoon,  twenty-six  sail  of  the 
enemy's  ships  were  anchored  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Saugatuck  river  in  the 
town  of  Fairfield,  a  little  before  sun- 
set, 2000  well  armed  troops  were 
landed  on  the  long  beach  at  the  foot 
of  the  beautiful  hill  of  Compo." 

L'nheraided  and  unwelcome  were 
those  visitors  to  our  shores  on  that 
bright  spring  evening,  but  that  we 
ma>'  properly  appreciate  the  qualit>- 
of  the  party  our  people  were  to  enter- 
tain, wc  will  examine  their  credentials. 

'"William  Tryon,  Royal  Governor 
of  New  York.  Major-Genera  I  of 
Loyalist  Provincials,  and  Commander 
of  this  expedition :  was  a  soldier  by 
profession :  and  officer  in  the  regular 
establishment  of  the  British  army : 
had  been  lieutenant-governor  and 
governor  of    the  Province  of    North 
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Carolina  where  he  had  shown  much 
ability." 

"Major-General  Sir  WiHiam  Ers- 
kine,  quarter-master  general  of  the 
British  army,  was  an  officer  who  had 
fought  at  Fontenoy  in  his  earlier 
years,  and  had  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Loi^  Island.  He  ac- 
companied Tryon's  expedition  in  the 
double  capacity  of  quarter-master- 
general  and  second  in  command." 
Brigadier-General  James  Agnew 
came  to  America  in  1775,  fought  at 
Long  Island,  and  commanded  the 
first  brigade  of  Tryon's  expedition. 

"The  first  regiment  to  disembark 
was  the  fourth,  or  King's  Own  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  it  was  the  oldest  regi- 
ment in  the  British  service,  it  was 
at  Concord  and  Lexington  and  lost 
fifty  men  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  JSth 
Foot,  or  The  Yorkshire  East  Riding 
Re^ment  was  also  a  very  old  organ- 
ization, came  to  America  in  1776 
and  served  through  the  Long 
Island  Campaign.  The  23rd  Foot 
or  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers  were 
in  America  since  1773,  were 
in  Lexington,  their  loss  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  regiment  under  Brit- 
ish colors,  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island 
its  commander  had  been  Major  Gener- 
al Sir  William  Howe.  There  were  also 
a  portion  of  the  27th,  the  44th,  the 
64.th  and  six  pieces  of  the  4th  Royal 
Artillery  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion." 

"Another  organization,  called  the 
Prince  of  Wales  American  Volun- 
teers, largely  recruited  from  the 
loyalists  of  this  state,  it  was  com- 
manded by  Montfort  Browne,  who 
had  been  the  governor  of  the  Baha- 
mas. Special  inducements  had  been 
ofFered  to  the  I-X)yalists  to  join  tfiis 
regiment,  five  poirnds  bounty  and  lOO 
acres  of  land  on  the  Mississippi,  pres. 
ent  pay  and  free  quarters,  clothing, 
arms  and  accoii ferments  supplied." 

A  writer  declares  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  regular  troops  was  worthy 
of  note,  as  in  uniform,  equipment  and 
discipline  they  represented  the  flow- 


er of  the  British  army.  Each  horse- 
man had  upon  liis  head  a  metallic  cap, 
sword  proof,  surmounted  by  a  cone 
from  which  a  long  chestnut  plume 
fell  to  the  shoulders.  Upon  the  front 
of  the  cap  was  a  death "s  head,  under 
which  was  inscribed  the  words, 
"Or  Glory."  A  red  coat  faced  with 
white,  an  epaulette  on  each 
shoulder,  buckskin  breeches  of  a 
bright  yellow,  black  knee  boots,  and 
spurs,  completed  the  costume.  A 
long  sword  swung  on  his  side,  and  a 
carbine  was  carried,  muzzle  down,  in 
a  socket  at  his  stirrup.  These  troops 
were  models  of  discipline  and  mili- 
tary splendor,  and  mounted  on  hand- 
some charges,  sixteen  hands  high, 
presented  a  most  formidable  appear- 
ance. 

A  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  gathered  to  inspect  the 
intruders  and  sought  to  lessen  their 
numbers  by  a  few  musket  balls.  It  was 
not  a  wise  adventure,  for  it  brought  a 
return  fire  from  the  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, instantly  killing  a  man ;  a 
cannon  ball  entered  the  house  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent's  parents,  an  account  of 
which  has  been  quaintly  told  in  the 
"Life  of  General  Lamb." 

'This  house,  which  was  a  tempo- 
rary hospital  after  the  retreat  of  the 
British,  in  1832  was  owned  by  Judge 
Wilson,  who  told  the  following  story: 
"Chancellor  Kent  with  his  wife  drove 
over  from  Stratford  to  pay  us  a  visit; 
while  sitting  on  the  front  piazza,  with 
the  beach  in  full  view,  among  a  vari- 
ety of  remembrances,  he  spoke  of  the 
landing  of  the  British,  and  of  the  man 
being  killed  by  a  musket  ball,  fired 
from  the  lot  bounded  by  the  beach ; 
a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile;  and  he  seemed  surprised  when 
told  that  the  post  behind  which  the 
man  lay  was  still  standing,  with  the 
ball  hole  in  it,  which  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  across  the  creek.  'Well,' 
said  he,  'now  I  will  tell  you  of  an- 
other incident,  which  you  never  heard 
of.  {Great  as  he  was  in  great  af- 
fairs, he  never  lost  in  conversation. 
the  arch  simplicity,  and  the  cheerful- 
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ness  of  youth.)  My  mother  sent  me 
upstairs,  in  the  old  house,  that  then 
stood  over  yonder  by  the  gate,  for  a 
gun  and  bayonet  that  was  in  the 
back  room  near  the  chimney.  They 
built  all  chimneys  in  those  days  of 
stone  in  the  center  of  the  house. 
While  I  was  in  search  of  the  gun, 
there  came  a  cannon  ball,  from  the 
direction  of  the  beach,  in  at  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  between  the  win- 
dows of  the  second  story;  it  passed 
through  the  front  room,  and  entered 
the  chimney  directly  opposite  the  spot 
on  which  I  stood.  I  believe  my 
mother  was  the  most  frightened  of  the 
two  when  she  called  me  down,  and 
we  all  retreated.  I  never  applied  for  a 
pension  for  this,  my  revolutionary  ser- 
vice; but  I  have  heard  the  crash  of 
a  cannon  ball,'  and  the  world,  may  be, 
is  indebted  to  the  old  chimney  for 
Kent's  Commentaries."  "This  occur- 
rence of  the  ball,  had  been  told  me 
by  an  old  man  named  Disbrow  who 
was  present  at  the  time,"  "When 
the  old  house  was  taken  down  the 
workmen  found  a  nine-pound  ball 
buried  deep  in  the  stone  work  of  the 
chimney,  a  few  feet  above  the  cham- 
ber floor." 

As  the  days  closed  the  British,  led 
by  the  Tories,  took  up  their  march 
toward  Danbury,  receiving  their  first 
check  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  history  of  the  first  en- 
counter of  patriot  and  red  coat  came 
to  me  as  unexpectedly  as  it  is  interest- 
ing. A  pamper  containing  a  short 
sketch  of  Tryon's  Raid  found  its 
way  across  the  continent  to  a  tc  wn 
in  Southern  California,  and  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  old  man,  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  grandson  of  the 
Disbrow  previously  mentioned.  His  in- 
terest was  awakened  in  his  boyhood 
home,  and  there  was  brought  to  his 
mind  this  incident,  related  to  him 
by  his  grandfather,  Captain  Disbrow. 
who  had  early  enlisted  in  the  war  and 
was  one  of  Washington's  ^ids  during 
the  fighting  around  New  York.  He 
was  home  on  a  furlough  when  he 
learned  of  the  movementsof  Tryon.  He 


gathered  about  tliirty  men,  stationed 
them  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  as 
the  British  advanced  in  the  moon- 
light they  challenged  with  "Who 
goes  there?"  The  answer  was:  "You 
will  know  soon."  The  Americans 
thereupon  fired  and  a  number  of  the 
enemy  fell ;  the  advancing  column  re- 
turned the  fire,  slightly  wounding  one 
American.  The  British  secured  an 
ox-cart  and  removed  their  dead  and 
wounded  to  the  vessels.  The  invad- 
ers encamped  that  night  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  town  of  Fairfield. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  troops 
resumed  their  march,  Tryon  break- 
fasting with  a  Tory  in  Redding. 

As  the  British  marched  onward  a 
patriot  fell  and  was  buried  by  the 
roadside.  A  plain  stone  marked  his 
resting  place. 

The  little  band  of  militia  left  in 
Danbury  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 
Tryon  entered  the  town  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  proceeded  to  take 
possession.  He  established  his  head- 
quarters and  those  of  General  Agnew 
and  Erskine  in  favorable  localities, 
and  quartered  their  troops  in  the  re- 
maining houses  preparatory  to  a  con- 
tinued occupancy.  Tryon  with  his 
marching  thousands  had  only  scat- 
tered groups  of  militia  in  the  advance, 
and  he  undoubtedly  felt  the  Royal 
army  was  secure  from  molestation ; 
but  that  night  he  was  warned  by  the 
Loyalists,  that  the  country  was  rising 
and  that  generals,  heroes  of  many  bat- 
tles, were  approaching  with  the  patri- 
ots, who  were  gathering  from  the  hill- 
sides far  and  near.  Tryon  needed  no 
other  impetus  to  hasten  his  departtire. 
Long  before  dawn  his  bugles  sound- 
ed ;  his  men  were  aroused  and  put 
in  marching  order;  thousands  of  hsr- 
rels  of  provisions  had  been  destroyed, 
and  fire-brands  had  been  aj^lied  to 
every  house  in  the  village,  except 
those  of  the  Tories.  Such  briefly 
told,  was  the  advance  to.  and  occu- 
pancy of  Danbury  by  His  Majesty's 
troops.  Let  us  observe  how  the  com- 
ing of  these  battalions  efFecte<l  the 
Americans.       Tr>-on's     forces     were 
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landed  Friday  evening,  and  not  until 
midnight  was  his  objective  point 
known  to  the  patriots.  Before  the 
dawn  of  the  new  day  swift  messen- 
gers, as  the  rider  to  Lexii^on.or  those 
who  summoned  Clan  Alpine  to  the 
light,  were  speedit^  far  over  the  hills 
and  valleys,  callii^  on  all  to  resist  the 
foe.  The  names  of  the  many  who 
bore  on  the  warning  may  never  be 
known,  but  history  tells  us  that  Gen- 
eral Silliman,  who  was  at  his  residence 
at  Fairfield,  immediately  sent  out  his 
expresses  to  alarm  the  country,  and 
collect  the  militia.  The  call  met  with 
such  a  loyal  response  that  early  on 
Saturday  morning  the  General  was  on 
his  way  toward  Redding  with  500 
men,  for,  says  a  foot  note,  "the 
people  of  this  region  were  very  patri- 
otic and  never  hesitated  a  moment 
when  their  country  called."  As  the 
patriote  wound  their  way  up  the 
steep  hills  of  Redding,  they  were 
overtaken  by  two  horsemen,  rein- 
forcements which  tilled  their  hearts 
with  hope,  for  one  was  Major  Gener- 
al Wooster,  commander  of  the  Con- 
necticut militia,  and  the  other  Briga- 
dier-General Arnold,  who  had  fought 
many  a  battle  on  land  and  sea.  Sher- 
idan's ride  "over  a  good  broad  high- 
way" of  twenty  miles  from  Winches- 
ter town,  has  been  made  immortal ; 
over  rough  roads  full  thirty  miles 
had  pressed  these  two  officers. 

"A  heavy  rain  setting  in,  which 
continued  all  the  afternoon,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Americans  was  retarded, 
and  tbey  did  not  reach  Bethel  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  men 
were  fatigued,  their  muskets  rendered 
unserviceable  by  the  wet.  A  halt  was 
as  necessary  as  it  was  prudent,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  put  their 
arms  in  a  serviceable  condition,  and 
to  refresh  the  men.  At  dawn  Arnold 
and  Silliman  were  detached  with  400 
men  to  cross  the  country  and  take 
post  at  Ridgefield,"  in  which  direc- 
tion the  enemy  were  retreating,  while 
General  Wooster  with  two  hundred 
men  were  to  attack  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  retiring  columns. 


Tryon  may  have  moved  southwest 
for  the  dual  reasons,  of  avoiding  an 
encounter  with  the  provincials,  and 
for  securing  assistance  from  thelx)yal- 
ists.  He  had  assured  General  Howe 
that  he  would  "form  a  junction"  with 
that  body.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war  the  citizens  of  Ridgdield  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Crown  as 
evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  town. 


ttie  Third  to  be  our  riKtatfoll  Sov^gn,  Mid 
do  hereby  pnblickly  oyn  our  alleguuice  to 
Him  and  to  His  Lawful  Sacceuors,  and 
that  we  will  to  the  ntmost  of  our  power 
Snpport  His  Tfarooe  and  Dignity  against 
every  combination  in  the  tuivene. 

Time  had  however  wrought  a  mar- 
velous change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  and  the  welcome  Tryon 
was  to  receive  was  to  come  from 
loaded  muskets  and  thundering  can- 
non, in  place  of  hospitable  mansions 
and  ringing  bells,  for  the  town  had 
placed  that  month  on  record  this  vote : 

Town  Meeting  at  Ridgefield,  April  4tb, 
«777- 

Voted :  That  the  town  give  to  ever;  man 
who  enlists  for  3  years  6  nta.  lawful  money 
for  every  year  in  said  service. 

As  the  British  entered  Ridgefield, 
General  Wooster  made  two  assaults, 
capturing  in  the  first  charge  forty 
prisoners.  Encouraged  by  diis  suc- 
cess, Wooster  urged  his  men  to  press 
on,  exclaiming :  "Come  on  boys,  never 
mind  such  random  shots." 

As  he  thus  led  them  on,  the  enemy 
discharged  their  pieces  and  the  noble 
patriot  was  borne  out  of  the  confiict, 
mortally  wounded.  His  little  com- 
pany being  out-numbered,  ten  to  one, 
fell  back  and  eventually  enjoyed  the 
attacking  forces  under  other  leaders. 

"Generals  Arnold  and  Sillinm>i, 
pressing  on  through  Ridgefield,  had 
constructed  across  the  north  end  of 
the  village  street,  a  barricade  com- 
posed of  such  material  as  could  be 
iiastily  gathered :  back  of  this,  200 
men  were  posted,  the  remainder  being 
placed  to  protect  the  flanks.     When 
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Tryon  discovered  Arnold,  he  ordered 
General  Agnew  to  advance  the  main 
body  in  sohd  column,  supported  hy 
artillery,  while  detachments  were  sent 
to   outflank  Arnold  and   fall   on  the 

Our  men  are  described  as  behav- 
ing with  great  spirit,  the  500 
provincials  holding  in  check  for  an 
hour  2000  troops  of  the  king.  The 
barrier  was  finally  forced,  and  hand 
to  hand  fighting  ensued,  and  was 
marked  by  thrilling  personal  encount- 
ers. General  Arnold  displayed  the 
courage  and  intrepidity  which  char- 
acterized his  fighting  in  Canada  and 
on  Lake  Champlain.  As  he  rode  on 
to  the  front  of  his  troops,  a  battalion 
of  British  advanced  and  fired,  his 
horse  fell,  pierced  with  nine  bullets, 
but  Arnold  miraculously  escaped,  his 
foot  however  was  caught  in  the  stir- 
rup and  while  he  was  endeavoring  to 
extricate  it  a  Tory  rushed  toward  the 
general  with  his  bayonet,  "Surrender, 
you  are  my  prisoner,"  shouted  the 
Tory.  "Not  yet,"  exclaimed  Arnold  as 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  drawing  his 
pistol  he  shot  the  man  dead  and 
bounded  into  some  bushes  followed  by 
a  shower  of  bullets."  Our  loss  in 
such  an  engagement  was  necessarily 
very  severe.  "Lieutenant  Colonel 
Abraham  Gould,  commanding  the 
Fourth  Connecticut  Militia  was  killed 
on  horseback,  his  sword  wet  with  the 
enemy's  blood.  At  night  a  funeral 
party  moved  southward,  escorting  the 
lifeless  body  of  Colonel  Gould  secured 
upon  his  faithful  charger,  which  had 
borne  him  to  a  soldier's  death." 
The  battle  which  opened  that  Sunday 
morning  in  Ridgefield  extended  to 
the  sea.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how 
many  patriots  fell  in  each  engage- 
ment, for  those  who  took  part  in  the 
different  actions  fought  at  points  that 
were  furthest  removed  from  their 
homes.  Some  of  those  who  fell  were 
buried  in  the  church  yards,  but  in  a 
small  field  near  the  barricade  fifteen 
new  graves  were  opened  for  those 
who  had  laid  down  their  lives  in  their 
coimtrv'.K  defense. 


The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  nut  fled ; 
It  walks  in  noon's  bread  light, 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead. 

With  their  holy  stars,  by  night    £^ 

Tryon  camped  in  Ridgefield  that 
night,  but  the  experiences  of  the  day, 
and  the  thought  that  two  score  of  his 
trusty  band  were  lying  on  the  field 
of  strife,  and  the  constant  crack  of 
the  musket  were  not  conducive  to 
slumber.  His  Majesty's  troops  found 
that  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country, 
to  fight  and  run  would  be  their  only 
salvation.  As  the  light  of  the  new 
day  reddened  the  horizon,  ^t  a 
double  quick  step  they  left  the  high- 
lands of  Ridgefield  with  their  faces 
shoreward,  where  their  boats  offered 
a  safe  asylum. 

Not  disheartened  by  previous  en- 
counters, the  patriots  were  determined 
to  retrieve  their  losses.  They  occu- 
pied every  position  favorable  for  at- 
tack or  defense,  and  sent  deadly  mis- 
siles into  the  retreating  battalions, 
causing  the  hills  to  resoun<l  with  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of 
musketry ; 


As  the  red  coats  approached  the 
shore,  they  learned  that  greater  speed 
and  more  fighting  would  be  required 
if  they  were  to  sail  on  the  outgoing 
tide. 

"Colonel  Huntington  with  five 
hundred  men,  Colonel  Oswald  with 
two  companies  of  Lamb's  artillery  and 
four  field  pieces,  an  artillery  company 
from  Fairfield  with  one  gun,  sixty  Con- 
tinental troopers  and  three  companies 
of  volunteers  from  New  Haven, 
came  to  the  aid  of  Generals  .\rnolrl 
and  Silliman."  Thus  reinforced  our 
officers  determined  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  British.  The  high  hill 
to  the  northwest  of  the  bridge,  over 
the  Saiigatuck  River,  was  selected  as 
the  most  advantageous  place  to  check 
the  enemy's  retreat.  The  position 
was  well  taken,  for  the  hill  command- 
ed the  approach  to  the  bridge,  and  the 
road   for  several  miles  to  the  north. 
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*' Colon  el  Huntitiffton  attacked  the 
retreatii^  column  with  great  vigor 
and  sent  to  Arnold  for  assistance ; 
General  Silliman  was  dispatched  to 
his  aid." 

Try  on,  observing  the  formidable 
position  of  the  Americans  and  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  fire  on  his 
flanks,  sought  some  other  way  to  es- 
cape. A  Tory  directed  him  to  a  place 
where  the  river  could  be  forded  some 
two  miles  north  of  the  bridge.  A 
cold  bath  was  before  the  English,  but 
it  was  preferable  to  the  hot  firing  on 
the  other  route ;  some  of  the  shorter 
men  were  helped  over  by  the  longer 
red  coats.  When  they  reached  the 
Fairfield  side  of  the  river,  they  pushed 
on  "at  a  brisk  trot"  toward  the  shore 
with  some  1200  continentals  in  close 
pursuit.  Tryon  discovered  that,  if 
assistance  was  not  secured,  his  whole 
force  would  be  captured  before  they 
could  re-embark.  Consequently  Gen- 
eral Erskine  was  sent  forward  to  bring 
reinforcements  and  guns  from  the 
vessels,  the  fleet  having  been  aug- 
mented the  day  before  by  ten  extra 
sail. 

"The  enemy  hard  pressed  in  the 
retreat,  pushed  for  Compo  Hill,  and 
having  gained  that  favorable  position 
for  defense,  they  brought  their  artil- 
lery to  the  front  and  made  a  stand. 
Large  bodies  of  sailors  and  marines 
were  put  in  motion  for  the  shore,  and 
by  means  of  these  reinforcements,  the 
harassed  troops  were  enabled  to  em- 
bark, while  with  fresh  men,  the  Brit- 
ish made  good  their  position,  not  with- 
standing every  effort  that  was  made  to 
dislodge  them. 

"Colonel  Lamb  who  had  galloped 
in  from  Southington  after  a  ride  of 
sixty  miles,  led  the  troops  in  the 
charge  on  Compo  Hill.  From  an  old 
book  the  following  description  of  the 
battle  was  taken :  'Four  field  pieces  on 
the  enemy's  right,  within  an  enclos- 
ure of  stone  fences  exceedingly  an- 
noyed the  provincials  where  Lamb 
was  engaged.  Leaping  from  his 
horse  he  proposed  to  carry  them  by 
storm.    The  troops  readily  assented, 


advanced  bravely,  receiving  unterrified 
the  grape  shot  which  was  plentifully 
showered  around  them.  Lamb  en- 
couraged them  onward,  and  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  fence  with  great  reso- 
lution ;  as  Lamb  mounted  the  fence 
he  was  struck  with  a  grape  shot,  and 
fell,  both  armies  supposing  him  to  be 
mortally  wounded.  The  patriots  un- 
able to  capture  the  guns,  kept  up  a 
galling  fire  on  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  as  they  retreated  to  their 
boats.'" 

Lamb  was  not  the  only  officer  who 
displayed  great  gallantry  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  battle.  Arnold  pressed 
on  with  every  available  man  to  cut 
off  Tryon  from  his  boats ;  so  fiercely 
did  the  patriots  assail  the  British, 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  the 
wounded  and  dying.  Arnold  escaped 
unhurt,  but  his  horse  was  shot,  and 
a  ball  passed  through  the  collar  of  his 
coat.  The  patriots  continued  the 
struggle  until  the  last  ship  weighed 
anchor  and  passed  out  to  sea. 

The  conduct  of  the  militia  has  been 
censured  by  some  writers  for  allow- 
ing "Tryon  and  his  tired  and  worn 
forces"  to  escape,  but  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  the  conduct  of  most  bat- 
tles have  been  censured  by  those  oat 
of  range  of  the  guns.  By  a  study  of 
the  numbers  engaged,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  opposing  forces,  the  crit- 
icism may  be  properly  estimated. 

The  British  at  the  close  of  the  battle 
may  have  had  3000  men  in  the  field, 
certainly  250c,  when  the  "2000  took 
up  their  outward  march  they  had  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition  to  a  man ;" 
on  their  arrival  at  the  boats  every 
"cartouch-box"  was  empty.  The 
British  claimed  they  had  fought  three 
times  their  numbers  and  admitted  they 
had  been  more  severely  handled  than 
at  Lexington  and  Concord,  From  1200 
to  1400  men  are  all  that  are  accredit- 
ed to  the  continentals.  Our  sympathies 
should  not  be  too  much  aroused  for 
the  worn  condition  of  the  British 
soldier.  He  was  comfortably  housed 
and  fed  in  Danbury,  while  the  patriots 
from  Fairfield,  New  Haven,  and  still 
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further  points,  were  wading  through 
roads  thick  with  mud,  which  the  in- 
vaders had  passed  over  comfortably 
before  the  storm  broke. 

That  none  need  blush  for  the  fail- 
ure of  their  plain  and  rustic  ancestors, 
to  capture  double  the  number  of  the 
enemy  under  the  guns  of  their  own 
shipping,  we  will  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  expressed  opinions  of  those 
whose  judgment  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. An  American  officer 
wrote;  "The  British  were  hotly  press- 
ed in  this  retreat  by  the  small  force 
of  provincials,  not  at  any  time  ex- 
ceeding I200  men;  and  had  they  not 
been  able  to  secure  such  an  impreg- 
nable position  as  Compo  Hill,  together 
with  large  reinforcements  to  cover 
their  re-embarkation,  they  would  have 
been  captured." 

Congress  impressed  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  Arnold's  achievements  in 
leading  the  forces  at  this  time  direct- 
ed the  Quartermaster  General  to  pro- 
cure a  horse  and  present  the  same 
properly  caparisoned  to  Major  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  as  a  token  of  their  appro- 
bation of  his  gallant  conduct  in  the 
action  against  the  enemy  in  the  late 
enterprise   to   Danbury. 

John  Trumbull  in  "McFingal" 
ridicules  in  verse,  the  retreat  of  the 
British  from  Danbury: 

When  Yankees,  aktUed  in  martial  rale, 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school; 
lostracted  them  in  warlike  b'ade, 
And  uew  maneuvers  of  parade ; 
The  tme  war  dance  of  Yankees  reels, 
And  manual  exercise  of  heels, 
Made  them  give  up.  like  saints  complete, 
The  arm  of  flesh  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work  like  Christfans  undissembling. 
Salvation  out  with  fear  and  trembling. 

As  the  English  stepped  from  their 
boats,  we  noticed  they  were  England's 
most  valiant  troops,  commanded  by 
officers  of  rank  and  experience.  We 
will  now  consider  those  who  gave 
them  battle. 

"Major  General  Wooster  who  was 
the  ranking  officer  of  the  Provincials 
and  fell  at  Ridgefield.  was  born  at 
Stratford,    sixty-seven    years   before. 


He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  he  had 
been  a  soldier  all  his  life,  fighting  in 
the  Spanish,  and  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  and  also  in  Canada  and  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  was  loved  and  hon- 
ored for  his  nobility  of  character,  and 
ability  as  a  commander." 

General  Arnold  was  a  native 
of  this  state.  He  fought  with  great 
bravery  and  reckless  daring  in  Cana- 
da, and  the  battles  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  He  later  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  battle  at  Saratoga. 
General  Silliman  of  Fairfield  was  in 
the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  New 
York,  and  led  the  first  division  on  the 
road  after  Tryon  landed.  Colonel 
Gould,  who  fell  at  Ridgefield,  and  one 
of  the  few  who  died  in  that  loi^  bat- 
tle to  be  borne  home  for  burial,  had 
served  with  General  Silliman  in  his 
previous  campaigns.  Colonel  Lamb 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  artil- 
lery, led  the  charge  on  Compo  HiU, 
and  fought  under  General  Montgom- 
ery in  Canada.  After  he  had  recov- 
ered from  his  wounds,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  post  at  West  Point. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington, 
collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Colonel  Oswald,  commander  of  the 
artillery,  fought  at  Monmouth  and 
and  was  commended  by  Generals  Lee 
and  Knox  for  his  brave  conduct. 
Colonel  Huntington,  "by  his  intelli- 
gence, bravery,  and  fidelity,  secured 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  attachment  and  the  last- 
ing confidence  of  Washington."  He 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut  in  1788.  Oliver  Wol- 
cott,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, followed  Colonel  Lamb  in 
his  charge  on  Compo  Hill,  was  United 
States  controller  from  1791-1795, 
secretary  of  the  treasury  from  1795- 
1800,  and  governor  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut  for  nine  years. 

Not  all  the  heroes  wore  shoulder 
straps   and   side   arms :  'there   were 
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brave  men  in  the  rank  and  file,  and 
they  also  represented  the  highest  type 
of  Christian  character,  as  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident:  "As  Colo- 
nel Lamb  was  brought  into  the  hospi- 
tal the  surgeon  was  preparing  to  op- 
erate upon  a  young  militiaman  whose 
hand  and  wrist  were  badly  lacerated 
by  a  musket  shot.  As  he  was  baring 
his  arm  for  the  occasion,  a  British 
soldier,  shot  through  the  body,  was 
brought  into  the  apartment.  Seeing 
the  desperate  conditioit  of  the 
wounded  man,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
great  agony,  the  youth,  pointing  to 
the  sufferer,  exclaimed  to  the  sur- 
geon: "That  fellow  wants  your  ser- 
vice more  than  I  do;"  and  proceed- 
ed to  replace  the  handkerchief,  with 
which  he  had  staunched  the  blood  of 
his  crippled  limb.  He  waited  while 
the  surgeon  was  examining  the  sol- 
dier, who  was  mortally  wounded  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  re- 
moving the  bandage  from  his  man- 
gled arm,  submitted  to  the  amputa- 
tion. The  name  of  this  noble  and 
resolute  fellow  was  Jacob  Travis." 

The  Americans  probably  lost  from 
loo  to  125  and  the  British  not  far 
from  300;  the  casualittes  were  not 
widely  different  from  the  engagements 
of  Concord  and  Lexington.  Far  the 
greater  number  of  patriots,  like  Woos- 
ter,  found  a  resting  place  not  far 
away  from  where  the  battle  closed  for 
them.  There  were  many  dead  in  the 
houses,  along  the  line  of  retreat,  and 
in  one  long  grave  on  the  beach  twenty- 
two  patriots  were  laid  to  rest,  their 
requiem  sung  by  the  ever  changing 
cadences  of  the  sea. 

Who  were  these  men,  and  from 
whence  came  they,  that  no  friendly 
hand  should  have  made  for  them  the 
slightest  record  of  their  sacrifice  in 
our  country's  behalf?  They  were  men 
who  heard  the  summons  far  up  the 
state,  and  who,  as  Whittier  said, 

Did  not  hear  annioved  the  taunt  of  scorn 
Breathed  o'er  the  brave  New  EDglaod  bom. 

A  swift  rider  bore  the  tidings  to 
Sharon  that  the  British  were  burning 


Danbury.  The  church  bells  were 
^ung  all  that  night,  and  in  the  dusk 
of  the  early  morning,  one  hundred 
men  were  marching  rapidly  down  the 
Housatonic  valley,  to  the  assistance  of 
their  fellow  patriots.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  trace  but  one  of  that 
brave  band ;  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Elmore,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
Samuel  Elmore  of  Sharon,  who  while 
a  lieutenant  in  his  father's  regiment, 
serving  under  General  Schuyler  in  the 
Northern  Department,  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  came  home  to  Shar- 
on on  a  furlough  the  day  on  which 
the  report  reached  Sharon  that  Try- 
on  had  burned  Danbury.  He  volun- 
teered and  immediately  went  with 
many  others  to  assist  in  the  repulse. 
They  overtook  the  enemy  as  they  were 
retreating  to  their  vessels  lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Saugatuck.  In  the  bat- 
tle Lieutenant  Elmore,  seeing  that  his 
men  were  disposed  to  retreat,  leaped 
upon  a  stone  wall  and  shouted  "For 
God's  sake  men,  don't  retreat,  don't 
run,  let's  march  up  the  hill  and  drive 
them  off."  At  that  instant  he  fell 
shot  through  the  body  saying  to 
George  Pardee  who  was  near  him 
"Uncle  George  I  am  a  dead  man"  and 
immediately  expired.  His  uncoffined 
remains  were  buried  near  the  spot,  but 
subsequently  his  father  had  them  re- 
moved to  the  cemetery  at  Green's 
Farms  where  his  headstone  bears  this 
inscription :  "Lieutenant  Samuel  El- 
more, son  of  Colonel  Samuel  Elmore 
of  Sharon,  was  killed  at  Fairfield,  for 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
trj-,  April  28th  1777,  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age"  followed  by  these 
lines : 

Our  youthful  hero,  bold  in  arms 
His  country's  canae  his  bosom  warms 
To  save  her  riK-hts,  fond  to  eofc^c 
And  g^aard  ber  from  a  tyrant's  rage. 
Hies  to  the  field  of  blood  and  death— 
And  gloriously  resigna  his  breath. 

The  British  claimed  a  successful 
mission.  But  Colonel  Browne  in 
writing  to  Lord  Germain,  while  claim- 
ing great  achievements  admitted  he 
had  two  captains  and  sixteen  non-com- 
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missioned  officers  and  privates  killed 
and  wounded,  and  he  himself  was  shot 
in  the  thigh,  and  "I  thank  God  I  am 
getting  well."  The  provisions  they 
destroyed  may  have  been  of  more 
value  to  the  Crown  than  the  300  men 
that  were  lost.  What  His  Majesty's 
officers  did  learn,  and  what  proved  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  the 

Striots,  was  that  in  twenty- four 
urs  Connecticut  would  put  an  army 
in  the  field  which  the  foe  would  not 
care  to  face.  On  Tryon's  subsequent 
visits  to  this  state  he  did  not  lose  sight 
of  his  shipping. 

In  a  commendatory  letter  to  Tryon, 
Howe  thanked  the  troops  for  their 
bravery  in  "charging  the  enemy  who 
were  covered  with  walls  and  fences." 
He  had  evidently  been  misinformed 
as  to  who  made  the  charge,  or  who 
had  fence  protection. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  we  have 
Lord  Germain's  plan  of  campaign,  the 
report  of  the  spy,  the  movement  of 
the  best  troops  to  occupy  the  proposed 
territory,  their  reinforcements  later 
by  ten  sail,  the  quick  retreat  when 
Tryon  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
possession  of  the  country.  Lord  Bur- 
goyne  moved  down  from  the  north 
until  his  columns  reached  Saratoga, 
Clinton  was  to  move  up  the  Hudson, 
but  hesitated.  The  forts  on  the  river 
were  not  insurmountable  barriers,  as 
demonstrated  later,  but  the  fear  of 
the  unconquered  coimtry  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  his  .communications, 
prevented  his  complying  with  Eiir- 
goyne's  urgent  appeals  for  help,  not- 


withstanding he  had  been  reinforced 
with  3000  troops. 

When  Clinton  sailed  up  the  Hud- 
son, the  forts  were  soon  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  when  he  reached  Kingston,  Bur- 
goyne  had  surrendered  and  the  first 
great  victory  through  Clinton's  fail- 
ure to  co-operate  had  come  to  the 
American  arms,  with  all  it  meant  as 
encouragement  and  success,  while  to 
the  enemy,  it  was  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  scheme  to  divide  the  states,  a 
greater  blow  to  Germain  than  the  loss 
of  an  army.  Clinton's  fears  of  an  at- 
tack on  his  base  of  supplies,  however, 
were  not  groundless,  for  as  his  flotil- 
la moved  up  the  river,  General  Put- 
nam was  gathering  all  of  his  forces 
at  Peekskill  to  move  down  and  cap- 
ture New  York;  the  very  day  the 
Highlands  forts  fell  into  Qin ton's 
hands  the  militia  of  Connecticut  were 
in  the  march  to  the  Hudson. 

The  devotion  of  these  men  to  their 
homes  and  country  is  fittingly  ex- 
pressed by  the  ancient  bard: 

Great  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  this  home — 
This  bouDteoua  birtbland  of  the  free ; 

Where  wanderCTs  from  afar  may  come 
And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 

Still  may  her  flowers  antrampled  spring-. 
Her  harvest  wave,  her  cities  rise ; 

And  yet.  till  Time  shall  fold  his  win^, 
Remains  earth's  loveliest  paradise. 


•  Vol.   3o,   Annual   Register,   History   of 
Politics  and  LJteratnre  of  year  177% 

■  Life  and  Letters  of  General  Lamb. 


THEY  ARE  NO  MORE— THEY  ARE  DEAD— BUT  HOW  LITTLE  IS  THERE 
OF  THE  GREAT  AND  GOOD  WHICH  CAN  DIE— TO  THEIR  COUNTRY 
THEY    YET    LIVE    AND   LIVE    FOREVER 

—Daititl   iVeisfer 


FIRST      THINGS     IN     AMERICA 

COMPILED  FOR  THE  CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE 

The  First  Ballot  used  in  an  election  in  America  was  in  the  choice  of  a  pastor 
by  the  Salem  church,  Massachusetts,  on  July  lo,  1619.  It  was  adopted 
in  Massachusetts  for  choosing  the  governor  in  1634,  and  in  Connecti- 
cut, with  some  restrictions,  in  1639.  In  old  Athens,  balls  of  stone  or 
metal  were  first  used;  those  pierced  in  the  center  or  black  in  color  sig- 
aified  condemnation;  those  unpierced  or  white  signided  acquittal, 
Petalism,  or  voting  by  words  on  olive  leaves,  was  practiced  in  ancient 
Syracuse.  Wooden  tabellae  were  used  in  Rome  as  early  as  139  B.  C. 
Ballots,  or  billets,  were  first  used  for  secret  voting  on  pieces  of  paper  in 
Great  Britain  in  1663,  sometime  after  its  adoption  in  America. 

T/u  First  Beek  printed  in  America  was  an  almanac  compiled  by  William 
Pierce,  a  mariner,  and  printed  by  Stephen  Daye,  a  printer  who,  in 
1638,  brought  over  to  the  New  Worid  a  font  of  type  and  crude  printing 
oatfit,  and  in  the  following  year  set  up  his  press  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  first  book  of  pretentious  undertaking  was  the  "Bay 
Psalm  Book,"  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  into  English  verse 
by  Thomas  Welde  and  John  Eliot,  two  ministers  at  Roxbury,  and  Rich- 
ard Matber  of  Dorchester,  making  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages, 
printed  in  1640.  The  earliest  known  printed  book  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  world  is  known  as  the  Mazarin  Bible,  undated  but  ascribed  to 
1450  to  1455.  The  first  printed  book  with  a  date  is  the  Psalter  of  Fust 
and  Schoffer,  printed  at  Mentz  in  1457. 

The  First  Magazine  published  in  America  was  a  literary  periodical  under  the 
name  of  the  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  issued  by 
Franklin,  at  Philadelphia  in  1741,  but  it  existed  only  half  a  year  and 
was  followed  by  the  American  Magazine  of  which  only  two  nnm- 
bers  were  published.  Several  others  were  attempted  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution but  were  short-lived.  The  first  germ  of  the  magazine  idea 
started  with  Peter  Motteux  in  Great  Britain,  when  he  conducted  the 
Gentleman's  Joternal  (1691-94),  but  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  founded 
in  1731  by  Edward  Cave,  was  the  first  successful  development  of  mag- 
azine literature. 

The  First  Newspaper  printed  in  English  in  America  was  issued  from  a  Bos- 
ton press  in  1690,  under  title  Publick  Offwrrawcw,  "  both  foreign  and 
domestic,"  and  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  authorities  before  reach- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  second  number.  In  1 704  appeared  the  Boston  News 
Letter,  "published  by  authority."  The  first  daily  newspaper  issued  in- 
this  country  was  the  American  Daily  Advertiser,  in  1784,  in  Philadelphia, 
eighty-two  years  after  the  first  daily  had  been  attempted  in  London, 
and  seven  years  later  than  the  first  establishment  of  a  daily  journal  in 
Paris  The  first  Sunday  newspaper  in  America  was  the  Sunday  Courier, 
published  in  New  York  in  1825,  but  short-lived.  The  first  illustrated 
daily  journal  in  the  world  was  the  New  York  Graphic,  in  1873.  The 
first  printed  news-sheet  in  the  world  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
Gazette  at  Nuremberg  In  1457. 
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The  First  TheaUr  in  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  United  StatcG  was 
opened  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  September  s,  1753.  This  was 
followed  by  others  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  at  New  York,  in  Nas- 
sau street,  in  1753.  Theaters  were  opened  in  Albany  in  1769,  Balti- 
more, 1773,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1774,  at  Newbem,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1788,  and  at  Boston  in  1791.  Theaters  were  first  established 
by  the  Greeks  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era 
and  some  of  them  were  capable  of  holding  70,000  to  80,000  people. 
The  performances  often  lasted  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Women  were 
permitted  to  witness  tragedies  but  not  comedies,  owing  to  the  coarse' 
ness  of  the  dialogue  in  the  latter.  The  old  Greek  stage  performers 
wore  masks  and  chanted  their  lines  through  metal  contrivances 
resembling  speaking  trumpets.  The  average  admission  was  two  abols, 
or  six  cents,  and  the  poor  were  admitted  free,  according  to  the  law. 

The  First  Publit  Schools  in  America,  supported  by  the  public  and  free  to  the 
poor,  were  established  in  New  Netherland,  according  to  the  weight  of 
evidence.  The  Boston  Latin  School  seems  to  be  the  first  successor  of 
one  founded  in  1635,  the  Rozbnry  Latin  School  was  founded  in  1657, 
the  Penn  Charter  School  at  Philadelphia  in  1698.  Governor  Berkeley's 
famous  remark  made  in  1670,  that  he  thanked  God  there  were  no  free 
schools  in  Virginia,  is  often  quoted.  The  South  being  thinly  settled, 
efforts  to  maintain  schools  were  seldom  successful.  Boys  were  sent 
abroad,  or  were  educated  by  tutors  or  by  the  parish  clergyman  or  by 
lettered  servants.  In  Mew  England  a  certain  amount  of  education  was 
general  and  compulsory.  The  '  'Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts"  did  something  for  education  in  American  colonies. 
The  disorders  of  the  Revolutionary  period  probably  caused  some  falling 
oS  in  elementry  education.  The  Constitution  left  the  matter  to  the 
states.  The  "  Blair  BUI,"  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1884  and  1886, 
proposing  to  give  Federal  money  to  states,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  illiterates,  for  education,  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

The  First  Lotteries  ia  Ara^nca  began  in  16 1>,  when  a  charter  was  granted 
authorizing  The  Virginia  Company  to  conduct  lotteries  for  the  benefit 
of  its  colonizing  schemes.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  extraordi- 
narily popular  in  America.  Legislatures  authorized  lotteries  for  every 
species  of  public  improvement,  for  the  building  of  churches  and  col- 
leges and  municipal  buildings,  for  the  repair  of  losses  to  individuals  by 
fire  and  otherwise;  Faneuil  Hall,  after  the  fire  of  1761,  was  rebuilt  by 
lottery.  The  Continental  Congress  tried  to  raise  money  by  lottery  in 
1777.  The  sums  annually  employed  by  Americans  in  lottery  specula- 
tions probably  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  last 
lottery  supported  by  governmental  encouragement  was  the  Louisiana 
State  Lottery.  An  Act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1890,  attempted  to  crush 
it  by  forbidding  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails,  which  act  compelled 
its  removal  to  Honduras. 

The  First  Postal  Communication  va.  A.maica.ht^&nhetoTc  1693.  On  February 
1 7  of  that  year  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  granted  to  Thomas 
Neale  a  patent,  making  him  postmaster-genera!  for  the  colonies.  At  once 
several  colonies  passed  acts  establishing  and  regulating  a  postal  system. 
From  1792  to  1845  letter  postage  ranged  from  six  to  twenty-five  cents, 
according  to  the  distance.  In  1845,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  five  cents  for 
300  miles  or  under,  and  ten  cents  for  greater  distances.  In  1851,  it  was 
made  three  cents  for  3000  miles,  prepaid,  otherwise  five  cents,  and  was 
doubled  for  greater  distances.    In  1863,  there  was  established  a  uniform 
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rate  of  three  cents,  which  was  changed  to  two  cents  per  ounce  in  1883. 
Until  184s  letters  were  single  or  double,  according  as  there  was  one 
piece  of  paper  or  two.  Postage  stamps  were  introduced  tn  1847,  but  did 
not  become  general  till  1855,  when  letters  were  required  to  be  prepaid. 
Stamped  envelopes  were  first  furnished  in  1853  and  postal  cards  in  1873. 
Registration  was  established  in  1855;  postal  money  orders  in  1864;  the 
free  delivery  system  in  1865  in  places  containing  a  population  of  50,000, 
In  189a  the  free  delivery  system  was  extended  and  later  the  rural  free 
delivery  system  was  established. 

The  First  Railroad  constructed  in  America  was  projected  by  Gridley  Bryant 
in  1835,  and  extended  from  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  to  tbe  nearest  tide- 
water; it  was  four  miles  long.  The  second  railroad  extended  from 
mines  near  Manch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lehigh  river ;  it  was 
begun  in  1837.  Stephenson's  locomotive  came  into  use  in  1819,  and  by 
1830,  there  were  twenty-three  miles  of  railroad  completed  in  the  United 
States.  Tbe  New  York  Central  road  was  projected  in  1835 ;  the  Boston 
and  Albany  in  1837;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1S38;  the  Pennsylvania 
in  1897;  the  Maryland  and  South  Carolina  in  1838.  The  consolidation 
of  railway  companies  began  in  1853,  forming  agerm  of  the  grand  trunk 
system.  Government  aid  was  first  extended  to  railroads  in  1850,  in  tbe 
case  of  the  Illinois  Central,  by  a  large  Und  grant  In  1863,  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  was  granted  both  land  and  pectmiary  aid.  To  tbe 
Northern  Pacific  were  granted  47,000,000  acres;  to  tbe  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  41,000,000  acres.  These  roads  were  begun  in  1864  and  1866 
respectively.  In  1869,  Vanderbilt  consolidated  the  Hudson  River  and 
and  New  York  Central  roads,  forming  the  first  trunk  line  to  the  West. 

Tk*  First  Matmfatturtrs  in  America  began  with  the  making  of  glass  at  the 
Jamestown  colony.  At  first  the  chief  manufactures  in  the  colonies  were 
of  ships,  lumber  and  iron.  Domestic  manufactures  continued  till  long 
after  the  Revolntion  to  be  an  important  portion,  especially  in  the  arti- 
cle of  cloth.  Soon  the  amount  of  American  exports  of 
manufactured  articles  was  so  great  that  English  manufac- 
tnrers  complained.  In  1^99  Parliament  enacted  that  no  woolen 
manufactures  should  be  sbipped  from  the  colonies.  The  iron 
manufacture  was  repressed  by  a  series  of  laws  beginning  in 
1719.  Exports  of  hats  was  forbidden  in  1731,  and  several  other  simi- 
lar prohibitions  were  enacted.  The  Revolution  stimulated  manufac- 
turers and  states  tried  to  foster  them  by  bounties;  yet  in  1789 
they  were  still  in  their  infancy.  The  country  was  mainly  agricultural, 
though  there  were  some  important  manufactures  of  heavy  iron  goods, 
paper,  glass,  ipinpowder,  rum,  leather  and  textiles,  and  excellent  ships 
were  built.  The  slightly  protective  tariflE  of  1 789  increased  manufac- 
tures, the  war  of  1813  still  more  so,  insomuch  that  in  1815  the 
amount  of  capital  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  was  probably 
$50,000,000.  After  the'  war  a  great  development  of  American  manufac- 
tures began.  Manufacturing  towns  arose,  and  American  life  ceased  to 
be  exclusively  agricultural  and  rural.  This  development,  however, 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  North.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
the  South  was  almost  without  manufactures,  while  the  industrial  life 
of  the  North  was  becoming  more  and  more  varied.  Since  the  Civil 
War  the  mannfactnres  of  the  United  States  have  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  the  leading  manufacturing  conntry  of  the  world, 
and  make  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  entire  total  of  its  manufactured 
products. 
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No  one  has  ever  essayed  even  a 
short  excursion  into  the  field 
of  genealc^ical  research  with- 
out finding  many  blind  paths, 
conflicting  trails  and  even  insurmount- 
able obstacles.  Of  all  the  puzzles  in 
the  world  a  geneal<^cal  puzzle  is 
usually  the  most  difficult  of  solution, 
since  the  people  who  could  solve  it 
are  gone,  leaving  usually  but  little,  if 
any^  trail  behind  them.  Such  a  puz- 
zle for  many  years  has  been  the  lin- 
eage of  Richard  Seymour,  who  set- 
tled in  and  was  made  a  townsman  in 
Hartford  in  the  year  1639. 

That  his  descendants  should  de- 
sire to  know  who  he  was  and  from 
whence  he  came,  is  most  natural. 
In  view  of  the  distinguished  character 
of  some  of  his  descendants,  their 
prominence  in  the  affairs  of  this  and 
other  states,  and  of  the  nation,  it  may 
perhaps  fairly  be  said  to  give  a  wider 
interest  in  the  question.  Increased 
interest  is  added  to  this  discussion 
from  certain  other  well  authenticated 
facts  of  history. 

A  Richard  Seymour  was  the  chap- 
lain of  the  fleet  sent  out  by  Lord  Pop- 
ham  and  Sir  George  Gorges  in  1607, 
which  attempted  to  establish  a  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenebeck 
river  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Sebino 
on  the  i6th  of  August ;  the 
formal  taking  possession  of  the 
land  in  the  name  of  King  James ;  the 
religious  and  other  ceremonies;   the 


reading  of  their  charter;  the  render- 
ing of  the  English  church  service  and 
the  delivery  of  the  first  sermon  ever 
known  to  have  been  preached  in  the 
English  tongue  in  New  England;  are 
in  the  fullest  details  matters  of  his- 
torj'.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  this  Reverend  Richard  Seymour 
— Richard  the  Chaplain — might  be 
the  same  man  who  twenty-one  years 
later  settled  in  Hartford.  But  recent 
researches  in  England  have  disprov- 
ed this  theory.  Who,  then,  was 
Richard  Seymour,  the  settler? 
Richard  Seymour  of  Hartford  in 
1639  ?  Was  he  a  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  Baronet,  the  head  of  the 
Devonshire  branch  of  the  Seymour 
family — a  family  which  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  present  day  has  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  English  history, 
furnishing  from  its  ranks  persons  to 
fill  every  station  in  the  gift  of  that 
nation,  from  kings,  queens  and  pro- 
tectors, down  through  the  ranks  of 
Parliament,  the  army,  the  navy  and 
the   church. 

Among  the  choicest  possessions  of 
the  Seymour  family  in  this  country  is 
an  old  "Bishop's  Bible,"  published  in 
1584. 

It  is  a  family  Bible  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  those  words,  containing  all 
the  usual  entries  in  such  a  book.  On 
the  front  page  of  the  New  Testament 
part  is  a  rudely  sketched  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  the 


EXACT  REPRODUCTION  OF  RUDELY  SKETCHED  COAT-OF-ARMS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
SOMERSET  ON  THE  FRONT  PAGE  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  "BISHOF'S  BIBLE"— 
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motto  printed  on  a  scarf  or  ribbon 
underneath.  Written  under  that  is 
the  following: 

Richard  Seymor 

OF  BeryPomery, 

Heytor  Hund.  in  ye  Com,  Devon 

His  Booke 

Hartford,  ye  Collony  of  Conecti- 

COT  IN  Newe 

England,  Annoque  Douini 

1640 

This  Bible  is  said  to  have  belong- 
ed to  Richard  Seymour.  Other  en- 
tries show  that  it  was  used  by  John 
Seymour,  Richard's  second  son,  in 
Hartford  in  the  year  1666.  Since 
that  time  it  has  always  been  in  the 
possession  of  some  member  of  the 
Seymour  family. 

Assuming  the  record  to  have  been 
made  by  Richard  himself,  or  even  his 
son  John,  it  is  a  distinct  declaration 
■or  claim  that  Richard  was  of  the 
Berry  Pomeroy  Seymours. 

The  two  entries  above  quoted,  the 
one  following  the  other,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  first  was  made 
while  Richard  was  still  in  England, 
and  the  latter  after  the  settlement  in 
Hartford,  We  submit  that  a  court 
of  law  would  admit  such  a  record  in 
evidence  as  proof  of  the  facts  there- 
in stated,  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
contradictory  evidence  would  establish 
by  a  judgment  such  facts,  if  they 
became  important.  But  let  us  examine 
the  question  further  and  see  if  there 
l>e  not  other  evidence  which  tends  to 
corroborate  the  truth  of  this  record. 

A  careful  examination  of  records, 
histories  and  monuments,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  discloses 
the  followii^  facts,  alt  of  which  are 
susceptible  of  easy  proof  and  can  be 
fully  relied  upon. 

(a )  Richard  did  not  emigrate 
from  Massachusetts  with  Hooker  and 
Stone  in  the  fall  of  1635.  He  first 
appeared  in  Hartford  in  1639,  but 
was  treated  as  an  original  settler  and 
allotted  his  portion  of  the  public  land, 
precisely  as  were  the  original  settlers. 

(b)  From     facts     to    be    given 


later,  he  was  forty-four  or  forty-five 
years  of  age  at  that  time. 

(c)  (That  he  was  a  man  whose 
personal  qualities  inspired  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellowmen  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  already  stated  in  reference 
to  his  allotment  of  public  land  as  an 
original  settlerj  and  the  further  fact 
that  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Hart- 
ford, he  was  elected  "Chimney 
Viewer,"  a  no  mean  office  in  those 
days,  and  one  that  corresponded 
somewhat  with  the  head  of  ^e  fire 
department  in  modern  times.  Again, 
■his  association  with  Governor  Lud- 
loWj  Captain  Patrick  and  others  in 
obtaining  from  the  General  Court  the 
right  to  settle  that  part  of  the  colony 
lying  west  of  Fairfield,  which  subse- 
quently became  the  town  of  Norwalk 
— an  enterprise  that  in  those  days  re- 
quired skill,  daring  and  considerable 
means — shows  that  in  addition  to  his 
other  qualities,  he  was  possessed  of 
means  enough  to  make  him  a  partner 
in  such  an  enterprise. 

(d)  His  eldest  son  Thomas  was 
probably  bom  in  Et^land,  certainly 
as  early  as  1633,  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  we  know  from  the 
records  of  the  Augmentation  office 
in  London  the  age  of  Hannah  Mar- 
vin, his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1653,  she  liaving  been  bom  in  Ei^- 
land  in  1633.  At  the  time  of  this 
marriage,  Thomas  was  certainly  of 
full  age  and  probably  older  than  his 
wife.  The  precise  ages  of  Richard's 
other  sons,  John,  Zachariah  and 
Richard  are  not  accurately  known, 
but  they  were  probably  bom  in  Hart- 
ford between  the  years  1639  and  1650, 
when  Richard  removed  to  Norwalk, 
Soon  after  his  settlement  there,  Mr. 
Fitch  having  been  elected  in  1654 
Governor  of  the  Colony ;  Richard 
was  elected  to  succeed  Governor 
Fitch  as  "Townsman"  of  Norwalk, 
the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  the  town,  another,  and,  in 
view  of  his  recent  arrival,  a  rather  re- 
markable exhibition  of  tfie  character 
of  the  man  and  the  esteem  in  which 
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he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  lived  only  a  short  time  thereafter, 
and  died  in  1655.  His  will  is  dated 
July  29,  1655.  Immediately  after  his 
death,  Governor  John  Steele  of  Farm- 
ington  and  Hartford  went  to  Nor- 
walk  and  took  upon  himself  the 
guardianship  of  three  minor  children, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
married  Mercy  Seymour,  the  widow, 
and  removed  with  them  to  Farming- 
ton,  where,  and  in  Hartford,  some 
member  of  the  family  has  ever  since 
resided. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1668,  the 
administrators  of  John  Steele  settled 
the  guardianship  account  with  those 
Seymour  children,  showing  that  the 
youngest  was  of  age  at  that  time,  and 
took  from  them  a  receipt,  duly  ac- 
knowledged, showing  they  were  paid 
in  full. 

Turning  now  to  the  English  family 
of  Seymour,  It  is  perfectly  well 
authenticated  that  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, the  first  Baronet  of  Berry 
Pomeroy,  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Uie  Earl  of 
Hertford,  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
Lord  Protector  of  England,  brother 
of  Jane  Seymour,  wife  of  Henry 
Vnr,  and  uncle  of  King  Edward  VI. 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  first 
Baronet,  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Champernoun 
of  Dartington.  Their  fifth  son  was 
named  Richard,  and  was  born  in 
1595-6,  as  appears  from  the  records 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where 
under  the  head  of  "Matriculations" 
appears  this  entry  1 

"161   2-3.    5  Feb.     Seymour, 

Richard.        Devon.        Baronetti 

filius  17. 
N'ow  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  the 
otHy  Seymour  at  that  date  in  the 
County  of  Devon  who  was  a  Baronet, 
and  this  Richard  who  was  seventeen 
years  old  in  1612-3  was  his  son,  but 
as  if  to  remove  all  possibility  of 
question,  in  Boases  Register  of  Exe- 
ter Collie  there  is  a  list  of  college 
plate  (k>nated  by  various  individuals 


from  time  to  time,  in  which  is  this 

entry : 

"Ex  dono  Richardo  Seymour, 
hujus  Collegii.'  Commensalis 
ex  filii  Edwardi  Seymour, 
Baronetti,  14  3-4  oz." 

by  which  it  appears  that  Richard  was 
not  only  the  son  of  a  Seymour,  a 
baronet  of  Devon,  but  of  Sir  Edward 
Seymour. 

Here  then,  we  find  a  Richard  Sey- 
mour of  the  right  age  and  possessing 
all  the  qualifications  to  justify  the 
statement  set  forth  by  Richard  Sey- 
mour, the  settler,  in  his  family  Bible, 
but  unfortunately  Lieut.  Col.  Vivian 
in  his  "Visitation  of  Devon,"  publish- 
ed in  1895,  states  that  this  Richard 
Seymour  died  and  was  buried  "22 
Aug.  1637  at  Berry  Pomeroy,"  a  fact 
which,  if  true,  disposes,  of  course,  of 
all  thought  that  this  Richard  was 
Richard  the  settler  at  Hartford, 
1639.  Is  this  statement  of  Colonel 
Vivian's  true?  Let  us  examine  that 
question.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  Colonel 
Vivian  not  only  gives  certain  facts  as 
recorded  at  the  Visitation  of  1620, 
but  he  supplements  these  facts  by  cer- 
tain statements  of  his  own  derived 
from  other  monuments  and  records 
found  by  him  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  particular  statement  regarding 
Richard's  death  ^as  not  of  course 
derived  from  Sir  Edward  himself,  for 
he  was  dead  at  the  time  this  original 
record  was  made,  he  having  died  and 
been  buried  May  27,  1613 ;  but  findii^ 
in  the  churchyard  at  Berry  Pomeroy 
the  record  of  the  death  of  a  Richard 
Seymour  as  of  August  22,  1637,  Col. 
Vivian  assumed  (not  unnaturally  per- 
haps) that  it  was  Richard,  the  fifth 
son  of  Sir  Edward.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  appears  by  other  records, 
there  was  about  this  time  and  in  the 
same  family  two  other  Richard  Sey- 
mours, and  one  whose  death  equally 
well  fits  this  description,  and  r^ard- 
ing  whom  there  are  some  extraneous 
facts  tending  to  prove  that  it  was  he. 
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and  not  Richard,  Oie  fifth  son  of  Sir 
Edward,  who  thus  died  and  was 
buried. 

In  this  same  Visitation  it  appears 
that  Sir  Edward  had  a  fourth  son 
named  William,  and  that  tliis  William 
had  a  son  named  Richard,  who  was 
married  May  20,  1626,  and  that  this 
Richard  had  a  son  named  Richard,  all 
apparently  living  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  then  these  three  Richards: 
Richard,  the  son  of  Sir  Edward ; 
Richard,  the  son  of  William;  and 
Richard,  the  sou  of  Richard,  the  son 
of  William.  The  records  clearly 
show  that  this  last  Richard  lived  till 
and  died  in  England  August  26,  1648, 
and  lies  buried  at  Cockington.  This 
not  only  disposes  of  Richard,  the 
great-grandson  of  Sir  Edward,  but 
shows  the  care  with  which  the  vari- 
ous records  of  the  family  have  been 
preserved.  Now  may  it  not  have 
been  Richard,  the  son  of  William, 
who  was  buried  at  Berry  Pomeroy, 
August  22,  1637  ?  The  following  facts 
prove  conclusively,  we  submit,  that 
it  was. 

The  probate  records  of  Exeter 
show  that  Richard  Seymour,  the  son 
of  William,  made  a  nuncupative 
will  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1637. 
As  the  laws  of  England  then  stood, 
no  nuncupative  will  could  be  admitted 
to  probate,  unless  such  will  was  made 
by  a  person  in  extremis.  So  that  the 
nuncupative  will  of  Richard,  the  son 
of  William,  could  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  probate,  unless  he  had  died 
shortly  after  the  i6th  day  of  August, 
1637.  That  it  was  admitted  to  pro- 
bate and  his  estate  settled  under  that 
will  appears  of  record. 

Again,  in  the  same  court  a  record 
appears  which  shows  that  one  of  hts 
aimts   on  the    19th   day  of  January, 


1638,  made  oath  that  an  inventory  of 
his  estate  had  been  made  by  certain 
persons  named.  Again,  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  any  other  record  of 
the  death  or  burial  of  this  Richard  at 
Berry  Pomeroy,  at  Plyrapton  or  else- 
where, so  far  as  the  most  diligent 
search  reveals,  unless  he  was- the  Rich- 
ard buried  at  Berry  Pomeroy,  August 
22,  1637,  six  days  after  the  making 
of  his  nuncupative  will.  William,  the 
father  of  this  Richard,  and  the  broth- 
er of  Richard,  the  son  of  Sir  Edward, 
lies  buried  at  St.  Marie's,  Plyrapton, 
having  died  January  30,  1621.  If 
then  our  deductions  are  correct,  we 
have  located  all  the  Richards,  except 
the  son  of  Sir  Edward.  The  death 
and  burial  of  nearly  all  the  other 
members  of  this  distinguished  English 
family  can  be  easily  traced.  The 
writer  has  personally  made  a  pious 
pilgrimage  to  nearly  all  of  these. 
Some  of  their  tombs  are  quaint 
specimens  of  mural  sculpture,  but  all 
show  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
virtues  of  the  departed  and  a  pious 
care  as  to  their  precise  relationship 
and  identification.  By  the  English 
law,  the  inheritance  of  both  honors 
and  property  depends  so  much  on 
seniority  of  berth  that  the  family  and 
other  records  are  there  kept  with  an 
exactness  little  known  or  appreciated 
in  the  colonies  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  is  it  not 
singular  that  no  record  exists  of  the 
death  or  burial  of  Richard  Seymour, 
the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Edward?  Is  it 
an  unfair  or  far-fetched  deduction  to 
assume  that  the  reason  is  that  his 
body  lies  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  an 
old  burying  ground,  washed  by  the 
waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  in  the 
old  town  of  Norwalk  ? 


THE  PURITANS— IF  THEIR  NAMES  WERE  NOT  FOUND  IN  THE  REGIS- 
TERS OF  HERALDS,  THEY  FELT  ASSURED  THAT  THEY  WERE 
RECORDED   IN   THE   BOOK   OF   LIFE 

— Lord  Macaulay 
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It  is  wise  for  us  to  recur  to  the  History  of  onr  Ancestors. 
ThoM  viho  do  not  look  upoa  themselves  u  a  link  connecting 
the  past  with  the  future  do  not  perform  their  dtity  to  the 
world.  —  Daniel  Wtbsler 

The  Ikt*  Nulwii  Gillttic  VobA  wmm  bam  ia  Neh  Vark,  May  31,  181.;  married  Sophim  M.  Moonry,  af  ColapW  ud 
KenlBllencrj  macatwy  is  New  Maiapablre,  Nnvembtr  11,  18)6,  in  MiJIard,  Cannettinl.  and  tichi  cblldiH  w« 
boni  u  thoBj  hediedmMllf01d.C0n1iKtic1K.J0l7  19,1894.  Atihetimeof  hddealhhe  wu  worklna  apoD  ■  (»•■ 
■LluaT  o[  the  PoDd  laniW.  Tlie  anfiaishid  manuimpl  hu  bus  prepared  (ai  pabUcalloii  by  bia  wife,  Mn.  Natbu  G. 
Pond,  and  Cbaciei  U  tf.  Caaiii,  and  [1  here  (irrn  m  lull.  It  li  a  ralaable  cantrlbullaii  to  Ameriaa  teaaalacx. 
Naihan  Gflleue  Pood,  the  ■ntbor,  va>  an  aqiiqaarian  ol  note.  He  wai  third  id  deicent  Inm  Cturlai  PondTif  Rirolii- 
doBUT  fane;  ^iih  <B  deaceat  !iam  Sic  Char f»  HobbrvCaloael  ia  tbe  tNiil  Royal  Eapedilioii,i7»,  aadkoightcd  ' 
-  [or  (oadBcrTicedanalbecrDwa  in  Now  England;"  ilxtti  id  deiceDt  rnm  Captain  John  MUei,  who  KrTcd  Bnd« 
Major  Robert  Tieat  in  the  "  Great  Swamp  ^'ighi;"  leYeath  in  deuMtpt  (rm  Tbcopbilm  Eaton,  firti  aoTemor  of 
Nev  Hbtcp  csloajr.  Ai  the  age  of  tweatr-aae  Ee  entered  burineuin  New  York  dtf,  bat  later  rMhw)  to  comtrr  Ufa 
■1  Miltunl,  CoaneclicBt.  aod  became  a  breeder  ol  thoroughbred  cattle,  whoae  prdigraa  he  Harched  aa  carclallj  u  b« 
did  in  later  reus  ihsie  of  hi*  lellowiaea.  He  cooceired  the  idea  ol  the  "  Memorial  Bridie,^'  biiilt  la  Uilford,  Coa- 
■ecUcnt,  over  the  Wepovage.  at  the  place  where  the  aetticrt  6m  craned  on  ihetr  rotiT  (nio  The  land  of  ihelr  uw 
bomea.  The  bridge  wai  dediaied  ia  iHgq  aa  the  i^th  annivenary  Dfibeieltlemental  the  lownasd  ia  a  Gtllsa  laoa- 
■naniiaaaewhDlaborrdieoiaadfailbfDllr  toaccoBipliihll.  The  "Taylor  Library "  to  Mtlford  la  larfilr  daa  lo 
HaihaaPaBd'ii&orti  Tbe  ancoirallableta  he  prepared  are  remarkable  In  ihiir  ccmpletenruaadara  iaTaloabl*  to 
Ibdr  fenanaK  poaeaHri.     Uli  booki,  "The  Old  ToinbiloBM  of  Mllford  "  and '■  Ve  Story  of  Ve  Memorial,"  an  of 

trr ■vgtw^Ibai"New*Votk u7coaaeetlcut  ^MHell'ei of  Colonial  Wan.'*He  wuuaoctaled  wlVh  General  Dwlrht 
Uorria,  Hon  A.  W.  Uttwia.  Rer.  A.  N.  Lawlaand  otberi.  in  rrnTiaf  ibe  dUhanded  Society  of  the  CladBBatTla 

riiiiimll'  II'.  f I  the  inlilaury  aoremeal  ia  itse  ID  IH  realDratian  by  the  General  Soeleiy  in  iSgi.  andhli  naealoa- 

iolrtfllrudrredhiiierviceipccnliarlyTaliuhle.  He  vu  Ireaiitrcrof  Iheaodety  and  a  member  of  lbs  Eiecaaya 
CsBBlttae  of  the  Ceaeral  Society  of  CinciaDall.  lo  arcordaace  with  hii  requcaC,  the  toDeral  aerncci  of  Malhaa  O. 
FaiKlMneondaetedbytheHoo.<}(orEeH.GDnn,  a  neictabor  and  friend.  The  remajni  lie  in  the  hiaiorie  Hllford 
««««tny.— iDITOa 

WHEN  in  1630,  John  Winthrop,  with  the  "great  fleet"  arrived  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  there  came  with  him  two  sons  of  one  of 
his  neighbors,  a  JViiliam  Pond-  Winthrop  refers  to  the  boys 
thus:  "Commend  me  to  old  Pond  and  tell  him  both  his  sons  are 
well  and  remember  their  duty  to  him,"  He  then  mentions  one  by  name, 
John.  In  a  few  letters  to  his  son,  dated  September  9,  1630,  he  wishes  to  be  re- 
membered to  all  his  good  neighbors.  "Mr.  Jarrold,  WiUiam  Pond  and  the 
rest."  ffAo  was  the  unmarried  sonT  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  it 
was  Samuel  Pond  of  Windsor.  Windsor,  Connecticut,  was  settled  by  Dor- 
chester men,  and  many  of  the  Dorchester  settlers  came  in  the  "great  fleet" 
— JiAta  Strong,  Thomas  Ford,  William  Phelps,  Captain  John  Mason —  and  it 
was  natural  wat  Samuel  Pond  should  follow  them  to  the  new  settlement 
A^in,  the  family  name  of  his  wife  was  JVare,  and  settlers  of  that  name 
were  at  Dorchester.     At  all  events  the  earliest  prc^nitor  of  our  Jine  was : 


FIRST 


ENERATION 


I  Samuel  Pond,  who  married,  November  i8,  1642,  Sarah  Ware;  died 
March  14,  1654,  leaving  a  small  estate,  iiya,  and  his  widow,  Sarah, 
evidently  mov&l  to  Branford,  Connecticut,  for  the  records  there 
show  that  John  Linsley  and  Sarah  Pond  were  married  July  6,  1655. 
Samuel  Pond  and  Sarah  Ware  had  issue : 

2.  Isaac,  born  March  16,  1646;  married  Hannah  Griffen,  May  10, 
1667;  died  November  15,  1668. 
*3.  Samuel,  born  March  4,  1648. 

4.  Nathaniel,  born  September  2,  1650  (December  1651,  says 
Stiles) ;  killed,  December  19,  1675,  with  his  Captain-Marshall 
by  the  Narrf^nsett  Indians  in  the  Swamp  fight. 

5.  Sarah,  bom  February  11,  i6$a;  married  Jonathan  Hoyt  of 
Guilford,  Connecticut 


SECOND 


GENERATION 


(3) 


Samuel  Pond,  the  second,  born  March  4,  1648,  was  one  of  the 
charterers  of  Branford,  Connecticut;  in  1672  was  made  freeman 
at  Hartford ;  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for  Branford  in 
1678,  '82,  '83,  '87;  was  sergeant  of  ye  trainband  1683;  was  made 
lieutenant  by  the  General  Court  in  1695.  He  married,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1669,  Miriam,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Ball 
BUtchley.  Thomas  Blatchley  was  of  Hartford  in  1640,  New 
Haven  1643,  removed  to  Branford  in  1645;  was  representative 
for  Branford  in  1667,  *68,  '69,  and  70,  and  died  in  Boston  in.  1674. 
while  on  a  trading  voyage  probably.  His  widow  married  second 
Richard  Brislow,  of  Guilford,  and  died  in  1680.  Samuel  Pond 
and  his  wife  Miriam  had  issue: 

6.  Nathaniel,  born  February  14,  1676;  settled  in  Stamford,  a  black- 
smith; married  Elizabeth  Slanson,  daughter  of  John  SlanSon. 
He  died  August  23,  1716.     (See  Tuttle  Genealogy;  page  346.) 

7.  Abigail,  bom  February  1678;  married  Isaac  Taylor,  November  6, 
1704. 

*8  Samuel,  bom  July  i,  1679.    • 

Josiah,  born  September  25,  1688. 

Lois,  bom  1690. 

Moses,  born  1693. 

Miriam,  born  1696. 
13.  Mindwell,  bom  1698. 


T     H     I     R 


GEN 


RATION 


It  is  zsAth  this  generation  that  the  published  Pond  genealogies  are 
in  error  and  confusion  by  making  their  descent  of  the  Ponds  of  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  from  Phineas  and  Martha  instead  of  Peter,  his 
brother.  On  page  114  of  Daniel  S,  Pond's  genealogj'  is  the  line  of 
Phineas'  descendants;  he  died  in  Waterbury,  May  12,  1750,  leaving 
four  children,  Phineas,  Jonathan,  Abigail,  and  Martha,  The  court 
appointed  Abraham  Page  and  Daniel  Cook  guardians  to  the  orphans, 
their  mother  having  died,  it  is  said,  soon  after  their  father. 
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(8>  Samuel  Pond,  the  third,  bom  July  i,  1679  in  Branford;  married, 
June  8,  1704,  Ab^il,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  and  Mary  (Bar- 
tholomew) Goodrich  of  Branford;  (Bartholomew  Goodridi,  born 
September  3,  1647,  was  lieutenant,  1695;  married  Mary  Barthol- 
omew December  7,  1677,  and  died  1695-6;  he  was  son  of  Richard 
and  Dinah  Goodrich,  original  settlers  of  Guilford  in  1639.)  Sam- 
uel Pond  and  Abigail  Goodrich  had  issue: 

14.  Samuel,  bom  May  7,  1705;  died  in  infancy. 

15.  Philip,  born  June  5,  1706;  married  Thankful  Frisbie. 

16.  Bartholomew,  born  January  19,   1708. 

17.  Josiah,  bora  May  19,  1710;  married  Abigail  Harrison,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Harrison;  was  dead  in  1747. 

t8.  Abigail,  bom  July  13,  1713. 

19,  Fhineas,  bom  June  9,  171 5 ;  married  Martha . 

*zo.  Peter,  born  January  22,  1718;  married  Mary  Hubbard. 
21,  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin,  bom  March  6.  1721,  died  young. 


FOURTH  GENERATION 


(ao)  Peter  Pond,  bom  in  1718  in  Branford,  Connecticut;  married,  prob- 
ably in  1739,  Mary,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Hubbard  of  Boston.  (See 
Hobby  and  Hubbard  genealc^es.).  It  is  said,  Mary  had  her  first 
child  on  the  day  she  was  fifteen  years  old.  She  died  June  16,  1761, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  while  her  husband  was  on  a 
trading  voyage  in  Detroit.  Peter  Pond,  was  a  fur  trader,  a»  was 
also  his  son  Peter;  he  died  1765,  insolvent,  and  Captain  John  Gibb 
and  Garrett  Van  Horn  DeWitt  were  his  principal  creditors.  He 
left  a  large  family,  many  of  them  quite  young.  Peter*"  quit 
claimed  to  his  brother  Josiah'^  all  his  interests  in  Branford,  March 
11,  1740  (See  Volume  6,  page  294,  Branford  Land  Records).  He 
then  calls  himself  of  Milford.  Peter  Pond  and  Mary  Hubbard  had 
issue : 

•22.  Peter,  born  January  18,  1740;  died  1807. 

•23.  Zachariah,  bom  1742;  died  1872, 

"24.  Charles,  bora  1744;  died  1832. 

25,  John  (by  tradition). 

26.  Phineas  (from  old  papers). 
•27.  Dr.  Samuel,  baptised  July,  1752. 

28,  Mary,  baptised  March  1755 ;  married  Isaac  Jones, 

29,  Susanna,  baptised  September,  1757;  married  Ezra  Camp, 

30,  Jedediah  Hubbard,  baptised  August  1761   (no  further  trace). 


FIFTH  GENERATION 

(22)  Peter  Pond,  bom  in  1740,  was  probably  with  his  brother,  Charles,**  in 
the  "New  Defence,"  as  the  prison  ship  records  have  his  name  with 
that  of  Captain  Charles  Pond.  Peter  was  evidently  of  a  roving,  specu- 
lating disposition  as  may  be  seen  from  his  journal. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  Journal  of  Peter  Pond  is  an  important  histor- 
ical document  in  connection  with  this  Pond  Genealogy,  and  Tvill  be 
published  in  the  second  part  of  this  compilation.] 
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Tradition  says  Peter  Pond  was  knighted  by  the  British  government 
for  services  rendered  in  some  emergency,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  proof.  He  was  always  called  "Sir  Peter;"  he  married 
Susanna  Newell  (of  whom  I  know  nothing) ;  they  had  issue: 

31.  Peter,   bom   1763;   married   Anna   Durand,   daughter  of  John 

Durand;  died  in  the  West  Indies,  1813. 

32.  Elizabeth ;  married  John  Durand,  son  of  John  Durand. 

33.  And  perhaps  others   (evidently  reserved  by  author  for  future 

research). 


(23)     Zachariah  Pond,  bom  in  1742;  married  Lucy     Newton,     probably 

daughter  of  Thomas  Newton,  of  Newtown  or  Woodbury;  he  was 

found  dead  in  April,  1792,  in  the  shop  near  his  house,  evidently  shot 

accidently  as  there  was  no  reason  for  anything  otherwise.     He  had 

issue : 

34.  John. 

35.  Avis;  married  John  Wheeler  of  Stratford,  March  31,  1801. 

36.  Susan;  married  Isaac  Clark  September  26,  1801. 

37.  Mary,  bom  1768 ;  married  Eli  Botchford. 

38.  Lucy,  bora  1773;  died  unmarried,  November  7,  1790. 


(27)  Dr.  Samuel  Pond,  so  baptised  in  Plymouth  church  1752,  after  the 
death  of  his  parents  went  to  his  Grandfather  Hubbard,  who  lived  in 
Fairfield  at  that  time.  He  married  the  widow  Elizabeth  Gibbs,  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Sanford.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he 
joined  the  Continental  forces  and  was  with  General  Gates  at  Albany 
in  1777,  where  he  died  in  August  of  that  year  of  measles  or  camp 
disease.     His  issue  by  Elizabeth  were : 

39.  Margaret,  bom  May  20,   1773;    married  James  Bull,  March  5, 
1795;  died  October  4,  1845. 
40.  Mary,  who  married  Freegift  Coggeshall,  November  26,  1794. 


(24)  Charles  Pond,  third  son  of  Peter*'  and  Mary,  born  1744,  refused  to 
learn  a  trade  as  his  father  desired,  and  at  an  early  age  followed  the 
sea  and  prospered.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  he  fell 
in  love  with  Martha,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Miles,  a  woman 
his  elder  by  about  three  years.  She  being  of  a  proud  family,  her 
parents  objected  to  her  union  with  a  sailor  without  means,  but 
finding  them  determined  to  marry  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  Fortune 
favored  the  man,  and  after  a  few  voyages  it  is  said  he  returned  from 
the  sea  with  a  bag  of  specie  as  his  share  of  profits.  Carr^'ing  it  to  his 
wife  he  said:  "Now  Patty  buy  a  house  for  yourself;"  which  she  did. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  news  at  Milford  of  the  Battle  of  Kunker  Hill, 
many  hastened  to  enlist  to  march  for  Boston  in  aid  of  the  Colonists  and 
were  encouraged  by  their  wives,  and  sincerely  so  by  Marth;i  Pond, 
but  the  reaction  which  came  to  her  after  Pond's  departure  was  often 
told  by  her  to  her  daughter  Sarah,  who  married  Harpen  Fowler,  and 
she  in  turn  told  it  to  her  children,  Charles  Pond  had  the  commission 
of  Ensign  in  Captain  Peter  Per  it's  company  of  Colonel  Charles  Webb's 
regiment,  the  7th  line.  On  the  14th  of  September  >77^,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  by  Washington  to  the  Boston  camp,  where  it  formed 
a  portion  of  General  Sullivan's  brigade  at  Winter  Hill  and  he  re- 
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mained  there  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  In  January  1776  he  was 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  in  same  company  which  was  in  same 
regiment  where  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  was  a  captain.  After  the 
surrender  of  Boston  the  troops  were  ordered  to  New  York.  They 
marched  to  New  London  and  took  vessels  thence  to  New  York,  and 
assisted  in  fortifying  Bro(Aiyn — were  probably  not  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  but  certainly  were  in  the  fight  at  White  Plains  where 
many  Milford  men  were  killed.  The  regiment  accompanied  Wash- 
ington into  New  Jersey  and  crossed  the  Delaware  with  him  Decem- 
ber 25,  1776,  witnessed  the  surrender  of  the  Hessians  and  fought 
again  at  Princeton,  January  3,  1777,  As  the  term  of  service  for  the 
regiment  expired  with  the  year,  Washington  prevailed  upon  a  por- 
tion of  them  to  remain  six  weeks  longer,  and  Charles  Pond  received  a 
commission  as  captain,  dating  from  January  i,  1777 ;  he  was  then  with 
Return  J.  Meigs.  This  regiment  was  at  Peekskill  in  the  summer  of 
1777;  was  under  Putnam's  command  from  August  to  October,  and 
wintered  at  West  Point,  assisting  there  in  constructing  redoubts. 
During  the  summer  of  1777  Charles  Pond  was  with  Washington  at 
White  Plains.  He  resigned  his  command  in  the  army,  April  20, 
1779,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  command  of  a  war  vessel  that  Con- 
necticut was  building  for  its  coast  defence.— I  quote  now  C<^ges- 
hall's  Voyages~(Page  25) :  "My  father  desiring  a  wider  field  of- 
daring  enterprise,  joined  the  armed  Brig  'New  Defence'  on  the  7th 
of  October,  1779,  as  sailing  master's  mate,  with  Captain  Charles 
Pond  of  Milford,  The  'New  Defence'  was  a  small  brig  built  at 
Guilford,  but  fitted  and  equipped  in  New  Haven.  She  mostly  be- 
longed to  private  individuals,  but  was  furnished  with  rigging  and 
sundry  munitions  of  war  by  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  she  was  there- 
fore commissioned  by  Governor  Trumbull  and  considered  more  like 
a  vessel  belonging  to  the  state  than  a  regular  privateer.  The  'New 
Defence'  was  not  very  well  armed,  her  guns  being  small  four  and 
six  pounders,  with  small  arms  not  very  efficient.  She  had,  however, 
a  gallant  crew  of  young  men  and  good  officers.  The  first  lieutenant, 
William  McQueene,  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  on  board  'The 
Guilford'  for  several  months,  but  left  this  sloop  with  my  father  and 
several  others  to  cruise  against  the  English  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  crew  was  composed  of  officers  and  seamen  belonging  to  Mil- 
ford, New  Haven  and  other  seaport  towns.  She  sailed  from  New 
Haven  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  passed  through  Long  Island 
Sound.  Not  long  after  leaving  port,  while  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook, 
New  York,  she  fell  in  with  and  engaged  a  lai^  English  brig-of- 
war.  It  certainly  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided 
an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  superior  in  size  and  force  to  the 
frail  little  brig  'New  Defence,'  but  the  brave  Captain  Pond  and  his 
gallant  officers  and  crew  thought  otherwise.  With  this  determina- 
tion they  continued  the  action  at  close  quarters  for  more  than  an 
hour.  During  the  fight  the  sailing  master  of  the  'New  Defence'  was 
killed  and  many  of  tne  crew  were  wounded  and  disabled.  The  sails 
and  rigging  were  so  cut  by  the  round  and  grape  shot  of  the  enemy 
that  the  little  brig  became  unmanageable,  and  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  superior  force  and  numbers.  A  few  days  after  her  capture 
she  arrived  in  New  York  where  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  were 
forthwith  paroled,  or  exchanged,  while  all  the  other  officers  and  crew 
were  immediately  transferred  to  tlie  'Jersey,'  then  lying  in  the  Wall- 
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about,  where  during  a  long  and  dreary  winter  these  unfortunate 
men  were  confined  on  that  pestilential  prisoa-ship  with  scarcely 
enough  food  and  clothing  to  sustain  life."  Captain  Charles  Pond 
continued  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  "whale  boat  service,"  as  it  was 
termed,  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  received  the  approval 
of  his  superiors  for  his  activity  and  persistance.  As  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies  was  the  means  of  employing^  much  capital  and  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Milford,  it  was  natural  that  Captain  Charles  Pond 
embarked  in  such  enterprises  and  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Jones,  built 
vessels;  while  his  son-in-law,  Harpen  Fowler,  and  his  sons,  together 
with  Sheldon  Clark  of  Derby,  were  interested  with  him  and  he  soon 
became  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  for  the  times. 

[Editor's  Note:  Here  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Pond,  the  author  of  this  inter- 
esting and  valuable  genealogical  compilation,  left  space  in  ike  mMmu 
script  for  future  work,  which  he  had  twt finished  when  death  overtook 

him.  

Captain  Charles  Pond,  to  bring  the  trade  of  the  town  (Milford)  from 
the  northern  portion  to  his  store,  on  its  way  to  the  town  wharf, 
petitioned  to  have  the  road  from  Wheeler's  farm  extended  in  a 
direct  line  to  Broad  street  at  a  point  near  Wharf  lane,  which  was 
done  after  considerable  opposition.  The  street  is  now  known  as 
High  street.  From  the  papers  of  the  late  John  W.  Fowler  of  Mil- 
ford, I  find  this  regarding  Captain  Charles  Pond  (Mr.  Fowler's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Charles  Pond) :  "As  an  illus- 
tration of  Captain  Pond's  energy  in  after  years  I  beg  leave  to  relate  the 
following  occurrence  which  took  place  when  he  was  seventy  years  old. 
The  store  of  Pond,  Fowler  &  Company,  stood  on  the  west  side  of  his 
residence  (now  in  1905  the  Milford  Saving's  Bank  is  nearly  on  that 
ground).  One  night  it  was  entered  by  burglars  and  robbed  of  a  large 
amount  of  goods.  In  the  morning  the  town  was  in  an  uproar;  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion.  'Welt,'  said  the  old  gentleman  to  his  junior 
partners,  'boys  what  are  you  going  to  do?'  Said  the  'boys:'  "We 
have  sent  Mr.  So  and  So  here  and  Mr.  So  and  So  there  and  are 
doing  all  we  can.'  'Well!'  said  the  old  man,  'I'm  going  myself.' 
'Gobd  luck  go  with  you !'  said  the  boys,'  supposing  he  was  in  sport. 
He  went,  taking  two  or  three  of  his  trusty  followers  with  him,  on 
board  the  Sloop  'Sally,'  a  clipper  which  he  had  built  and  knew  what 
she  could  do.  He  started  for  I-ong  Island  shore.  In  the  afternoon 
he  saw  a  sloop  heading  for  the  same  place;  he  bore  down  on  her 
and  hailed  her  with  no  response.  Those  on  board  finding  the  'Sally' 
was  gaining  on  them  and  meant  business,  the  wind  being  light  and 
near  the  shore,  jumped  into  their  boat  and  pulled  for  land.  The 
'Sally'  boarded  her  and  the  old  man  descended  to  the  cabin,  and  the 
first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  his  own  best  beaver  (hat)  stand- 
ing on  the  table.  In  short  all  the  stolen  goods  were  found  on  board. 
The  next  morning  the  boys  were  presented  with  an  additional  vessel 
with  his  compliments  on  their  personal  activity.  The  boys  never 
heard  the  last  of  that  exploit;  for  a  long  time  his  success  was  a 
mystery  to  the  boys.  They  did  not  know  that  the  crew  of  the 
captured  vessel  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  store  the  day  before,  and  that 
his  sharp  eye  had  detected  them  eyeing  the  window  fastenings,  and 
learned  with  Yankee  shrewdness  where  they  hailed  from — and  the 
vessel  was  missing  in  the  morning.     Captain  Pond  took  the  Sloop 
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to  Milford,  where  he  advertised  her  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  taking."  These  men  were  afterward  engaged  in  the  robbery  of 
die  Nantucket  bank.  In  1816  a  pamphlet  was  published  telling  of 
the  robbery  and  much  of  the  above  mentioned  robbery.  Captain 
Charles  Pond  is  mentioned  in  Professor  Henry  Phejpa  Johnston's 
"Life  of  Nathan  Hale,"  page  104:  "At  Norwalk,  Hale  found  an 
armed  sloop,  in  command,  as  Hempstead  states,  of  a  Captain  Fond, 
with  whom  he  arrai^ed  to  be  set  across  the  Sound  at  Huntington,  L, 
I.,  twelve  miles  distant.  There  are  grounds  for  inferring  mat  this 
was  Captain  Pond  of  Milford,  Connecticut,  one  of  Hale's  fellow  cap- 
tains of  the  19th  regiment,  necessarily  well  known  to  him,  and  whose 
own  hardy  and  daring  spirit  would  lead  him  to  further  his  comrade's 
enterprise.  How  Captain  Pond  came  to  be  in  the  naval  service,  and 
at  Norwalk  at  this  particular  moment,  revives  some  incidents  in  the 
exciting  warfare  of  the  Revolutionary  privateers  of  which  a«  yet 
we  know  but  little.  In  this  instance  the  documents  of  the  time  help 
us  to  the  extent  that  among  the  vessels  which  the  Provincial  Con- 
vention of  New  York  had  fitted  out  to  guard  the  coasts  were  two 
armed  sloops  named  the  'Montgomery'  and  the  'Schuyler,'  commanded 
respectively  by  Captain  William  Rogers  and  James  Smith.  In  May 
1776,  Smidi  resigned  his  commission  and  the  'Schuyler'  passed  as  a 
Continental  sloop  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pond,  who  as  one 
of  the  skillful  sailors  in  his  regiment  was  probably  detached  for  tem- 
porary service  at  sea.  During  the  summer  these  two  small  vessels 
cruised  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Montauk  Point  and  sent  their  prizes 
into  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  or  stranded  them  in  the  inlets  of 
the  South  Shore,  On  June  19th  Pond  reported  to  Washington  the  cap- 
ture off  Fire  Island  of  an  English  merchantman  with  a  valuable  cargo 
which  Washington  in  turn  was  gratified  to  report  to  Congress,  The 
'Montgomery'  and  the  'Schuyler,'  which  at  times  cruised  in  com- 
pany, slipped  by  these  watch-dogs,  and  about  September  3rd  sailed 
into  New  London  harbor.  A  few  days  later  one  of  them,  certainly, 
doubdess  both,  reported  at-,^orwaJk,  Hale  would  thus  fmd  them 
there  on  his  arrival.  The  usual  ferry  to  Long  Island,  run  by  the 
Raymonds  of  Norwalk,  had  been  interrupted  by  the  presence  in  that 
vicinity  of  the  British  twelve  gun  brig  'Halifax,'  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Quarme,  and  in  her  unpublished  log  we  find  an  entry  which 
seems  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing  and  may  furnish  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  Hale's  crossing.  Cruising  off  Huntington  on  the 
17th,  Quarme  learned  that:  'two  rebel  privateers'  had  been  seen  in 
the  neighborhood.  Suspecting  that  they  might  be  lurking  in  the  in- 
lets of  the  bay,  he  armed  his  boats  and  tenders  and  sent  them  in 
search  of  the  craft,  but  without  result.  These  privateers  could  have 
been  none  other  than  the  'Montgomery'  and  the  'Schuyler'  still  keep- 
ing in  company,  and  to  be  reported  on  the  17th  they  must  have 
crossed  on  the  night  of  the  isth  or  i6th.  It  was  from  the  'Schuyler,' 
then.  Captain  Pond's  vessel,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hale 
landed  on  the  Huntington  shore  on  one  of  these  dates,  the  days  of 
the  loss  of  New  York  and  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  Captain 
Charles  Pond  continued  on  duty  with  the  Schuyler  in  the  Sound  until 
December,  1777,  when  the  sloop  was  captured  off  Huntington  with 
part  of  Colonel  S,  E.  Webb's  expedition  to  Long  Island,  Later  he 
commanded  the  'Lady  Spencer' ;  then  resigning  from  his  regiment 
in  1779,  he  took  charge  of  the  'New  Defence'  which  in  1780  sur- 
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rendered  after  a  desperate  action  at  sea.  On  the  captaia's  grave 
stone  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  he  is  inscribed  as  Liberty's  friend." 
Captain  Charles  Pond's  wife  was  taken  with  the  smallpox,  after  un- 
packing the  trunk  of  one  of  her  children  who  had  contracted  the  dis- 
ease while  on  a  visit.  She  was  removed  to  the  pest  house  but  died 
May  29,  I797>  and  was  buried  in  the  night  as  was  customary  with 
victims  of  ttiat  dread  disease.  She  had  at  one  time  planted  a  rose 
bush  in  their  garden  and  ever  after  when  roses  were  in  bloom,  Cap- 
tain Pond  carried  a  rose  "picked  from  the  bush  that  Patty  planted." 
At  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Martha,  who  had  married  Abraham 
Van  Horn  DeWitt  he  took  into  his  family  her  child,  also  named 
Martha,  and  she  looked  upon  her  aunts  as  a  sister  and  was  always 
called  so.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  caretaker  for  his  children,  he  made 
choice  of  Catherine  DeWitt  and  married  her  December  10,  1797.  She 
is  described  as  being  small,  unattractive  and  of  quarrelsome  dis- 
position ;  she  proved  a  harsh  stepmother  and  a  thorn  to  Captain  Pond. 
It  is  said  he  once  told  her  that  he  married  her,  thinking  she  would 
be  a  kind  mother  to  her  little  niece  but  she  had  proved  her  worst 
enemy.     One  of  his  vessels  having  made  a  very  prosperous  voyage 

'  he  took  from  the  specie  bag  and  gave  to  each  of  his  daughters  a 
doubloon,  this  extravagance  was  a  subject  of  repeated  reproach  to 
the  husband,  until  in  his  anger  he  said :  "Katy,  if  you  say  another 
word  I'll  double  it  all  round!"  a  saying  which  ended  that  episode. 
The  beWitts  were  of  aristocratic  ancestry  from  New  York  and  the 
writer  remembers  the  old  lady  and  the  portraits  of  her  parents, 
painted  it  was  said  by  Benjamin  West,  that  hung  in  her  bedroom. 
Captain  Pond  represented  his  town  in  the  Legislature  in  i78o-'88-'89 
'go  to  '94  and  1800 ;  and  when  Orange  separated  from  Milford  in 
1805,  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  chairman  of  the  town  meet- 
ing held  for  that  purpose.  Charles  and  Martha  Miles  Pond  had  issue : 

*4i.  Martha,  born  August  28,  1770. 
42  Charlotte,  born  June  ig,  1772;  died  July  8,  1772. 

*43  Sarah,  born  June  2,  1774. 

•44  Charlotte,  born  March  8,  1777. 

*45  Mary,  born  June  13,  1779. 

♦46  Charles  Hobby,  born  April  20,  1781. 

*47  Adam  Pond,  born  July  12,  1783. 
4^.  Susan,  born  January  29,  1786;  died  May  22,  1867. 


SIXTH  GENERATION 

Martha  Pond,  born  August  28,  1770 ;  married  January  3,  1790,  Abra- 
ham Van  Horn  DeWitt  (son  of  Garrit  Van  Horn  and  Margaret  Van 
Horn  DeWitt)  who  was  town  clerk  of  Milford  many  years  and  his 
records  were  kept  in  a  very  neat  manner.  He  was  also  a  repre- 
sentative of  Milford  for  the  fall  sessions  from  1791  to  1810  with 
hardly  an  intermission  and  on  these  occasions,  Captain  Pond  took 
his  place.  Abraham  V.  H.  DeWitt  and  his  wife  Martha  had  issue : 
Martha  Pond  DeWitt,  born  September  15,  1790.  The  mother  died 
on  the  30th  of  same  month.  The  child  was  adopted  by  her  grand- 
father and  married,  June  10,  1814,  David  L.  Baldwin,  and  became 
the  mother  of  nine  children  (see  Baldwin  Genealogv) ;  she  died  Sep- 
tember I.  1868. 
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(43)  Saralt  Pond,  third  daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha  Pond,  married 
December  18,  1796,  William  Harpen  Fowler  (a  descendant  of 
William  Harpen  Fowler,  the  ma^strate  and  settler  of  Milford  in 
1639,  also  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Jean  Harpen,  a  Huguenot  from  Roch- 
fort,  France),  Harpen  Fowler  was  associated  with  his  father-tn- 
law  in  business  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  was  engaged 
in  commerce  and  shipbuilding.  He  represented  Milford  in  the 
L^slature  in  1838.  His  wiS  died  June  4,  1847,  and  he  survived 
her  sixteen  years,  dying  June  30,  1863,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven 
.  years  and  eight  months.  William  H.  Fowler  and  Sarah  Pond,  his 
wife,  had  issue: 

fa)  Mary,  born  September  16,  1797;  died  unmarried  July  10,  1885. 

(fc)  Martha,  born  May  16,  1796;  died  unmarried  August,  1877. 

{c)  Susan,  bom  August  13,  1802,  married  Jesse  Gould  Smith, 
April  20,  1834. 

(d)  Sarah,  born  April  28,  1804;  married  Jonah  Piatt;  died  Sep- 
tember I,  1868. 

{e)  Charlotte,  bom  June  9,  1810;  married  Oliver  B,  Sherwood, 
September  3,  1836. 

if)  Ann  Harpen,  born  March  21,  1813;  married  Charles  Corn- 
wall, October  8,  1840;  died  1886. 

[g)  John  William,  bora  August  5,  1807;  married  Jane  Hyde, 
August  1837;  died,  September  2,  1897. 
John  William  Fowler,  only  son  of  William  H.  and  Sally  Fowler,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  entered  as  a  clerk  the  drug  store  of  Thomas  C. 
Wordin  of  Bridgeport  and  afterward  was  in  New  Haven  until  1831, 
when  he  entered  the  wholesale  drug  business  in  New  York  and 
eventually  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hoadley,  Phelps  &  Co., 
a  concern  that  made  fortunes  for  all  its  members:  David  Hoadley 
after  its  dissolution  became  president  of  the  American  Exchange 
Bank  and  of  the  Panama  R.  R.  Co. ;  Mr.  Phelps  acquired  wealth 
by  real  estate  speculations ;  Mr.  Fowler  retired  with  an  ample  fortune 
(for  those  days)  to  Milford  and  built  the  house  on  Broad  street  ad- 
joining that  of  his  cousin,  Charles  H.  Pond,  and  through  his  efforts 
united  with  those  of  Rev.  James  Dixon  Carder  (who  married  his 
cousin  Charlotte  Pond)  the  beautiful  stone  church  of  St.  Peter's 
was  built  and  it  is  a  monument  of  their  taste  to  thetr  energy  and  to 
the  former's  liberality.  Mr.  Fowler  again  entered  business  circles 
in  New  York  and  was  the  capitalist  of  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Allen  & 
Co.,  who  dealing  extensively  with  the  south  and  southwest  met  with 
heavy  losses  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  seriously  im- 
paired his  fortune.  A  man  having  taste  for  investigating,  a  love  for 
his  native  town,  and  habits  of  care  in  records  and  accounts,  it  was 
fitting  the  office  of  Judge  of  probate  should  be  in  his  care  and  from 
1863  to  1895  he  filled  the  office  of  judge  and  clerk  of  court,  and  the 
ofHce  of  town  clerk  seemed  like  an  inheritance  from  his  grandfather, 
also  named  John,  who  kept  Milford  records  upwards  of  seventy 
years.  He  married,  August  10,  1837,  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hyde  of  Bridgeport,  who  was  born  January  4,  1817;  she  died 
December  30,  1898.     John  W.  and  Jane  H.  Fowler  had  issue : 

(o)  Franklin  Hamilton,  bom  in  New  York,  February  19,  1841 ; 
married  July  13,  1871,  Julia  Isabel,  daughter  of  Nathan 
Fenn  of  Milford,  and  bom  September  23,  1847. 

(6)  John  William,  bora  in  New  York,  March  13,  1843;  <ii*d  Jan- 
uary 4,  1844. 
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(c)  Lucille  Augusta,  born  in  New  York,  April  2,  1845;  died  in 

Milford,  March  30,  1896. 

(d)  Mary  Jane,  bom  in  New  York,  June  30,  1847  J  died  i"  Milford 

January  22,  1857. 
{e)  Frances  Susan,  bom  in  New  York,  January  25,  1850;  married 

August  18,  1880,  William  B.  Van  VlJet  of  Rhinebeck,  New 

York. 
{/)  Harriet  Cannon,  born  in  Milford,  March  p,  1855;  married 

October  25,  1882,  George  M,  Gunn,  of  Milford. 
(g)  Jane  Amanda,  born  in  Milford,  June  15,  1859;  married  May 

22,  1900,  Henry  Peck. 


(44)  Charlotte  Pond,  fourth  daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha  (Miles) 
Pond,  married  September  19,  179-,  David  Atwater,  son  of  William, 
a  descendant  of  David  Atwater,  settler  of  New  Haven  1638.  David 
Atwater  was  a  merchant  in  Milford;  he  suffered  from  meumatism 
and  died  comparatively  young.  David  and  Charlotte  (Pond)  , At- 
water had  issue: 

(a)   Caroline,  bom   April   i,   179- ;  died  unmarried  in  Sparta, 
Geoi^a. 
(ft)  Charles  W.,  born  December  13,  1800;  married  Sarah  Shirley, 
•  December  23,  1832;  died  1859. 

(c)  John  G.,  born  July,  1803;  died  unmarried  in  Texas,  in  1862. 

(d)  Martha,  born  i8bg ;  died  in  Sparta,  Georgia, 
(fl)  David,  bom  1811 ;  died  1836. 

If)  Allen  C,  bom  1816;  died. 

{g)  Charlotte,  born   1813;  married     Adolphus     Underwood  of 

Georgia, 
(A)  Sarah,  born  1819 ;  married  James  M.  DeVine ;  died  1865, 


(45)  Mary  Pond,  fifth  daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha  (Miles)  Pond, 
married  May  22,  180-,  William  Strong  of  Milford  (see  Strong 
family).     They  had  issue; 

(a)  Ephhraim,  bom  September  180- ;  died  unmarried  in  1840. 

(b)  Mary  Prudden,  born  April  9,  1803 ;  died  unmarried, 

(c)  Charles  Pond,  born  March  24,  1805;  married  first  Caroline 

Merwin,  second  Clarissa  Chatfield  of  Stratford. 

(d)  Martha  Miles,  born  December  29,  1806;  died  unmarried, 
(e\  Hannah  Piatt,  born  June  15,  1809;  died  unmarried. 

If)  Catherine   Pond,   bom   September   17,    1811;   married   Jesse 

J.  Brown. 
(£)   Sarah,  born  July  17,  1813;  died  unmarried. 
(A)  William,  bom  July  9,   1815;  married     Mary     Chatfield   of 

Stratford. 
(»)  Charlotte,  born,  August  12,  1817. 
(j)  George,  bom  February  12,  i8ig;  married  Maria  Merwin;  died 

1905- 
(k)  John  C,  born  September  1821 ;  died  in  South  America, 


(46)  Charies  Hobby  Pond,  oldest  son  of  Charles  and  Martha  (Miles)  Pond, 
bora  April  zo,  1781,  was  educated  at  Yale  College  and  graduated  in 
1802.  He  was  interested  with  his  father  in  commercial  enterprise  and 
at  an  early  age  went  as  supercargo  in  his  father's  vessels  to  the  West 
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Indies.  (He  entered  politics  as  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat ;  was 
made  sheriff  in  1819,  of  New  Haven  County.  In  1850  tie  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  and  held  the  same  posititm  in  1852.  In  1853 
Thomas  H,  Seymour  was  elected  governor  but  resigning  the  office 
to  serve  as  United  States  minister  to  Russia,  Charles  Hobby  Pond 
was  governor  for  the  remaining  eleven  months.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  political  prejudice  and  in  sympathy  with  the  pro-slavery 
Democrats  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  While  a  young  man  he  in- 
jured his  bealtih  by  bathing  when  in  a  heated  condition  and  he  was 
ewer  after  lame.  The  deatti  of  his  only  son,  Charles,  while  a  student 
at  Yale,  saddened  him  much;  his  whole  family  passed  away  before 
any  reached  old  age ;  his  male  grandchildren  even  seemed  fated  and 
especially  those  named  after  him.  His  daughters  were  bright  6ne- 
looking  girls,  but  varied  in  temperament;  Martha,  his  eldest,  the 
writer  remembers  as  a  tall,  black  eyed,  haughty  woman,  while  Maria 
was  gentle  and  affectionate  in  manner;  Mary  is  described  as  un- 
usually good-looking  and  was  sacrificed  in  the  wilds  of  Illinois  in 
the  missionary  cause.  Four  granddaughters  and  two  grandsons  are 
all  that  remain  of  Governor  Charles  Pond's  descendants.  His 
wife  was  Katherine  Dickinson,  daughter  of  Sylvanus,  whom  he 
married  March  9,  1809.  Governor  Pond  died  April  26,  1861,  at  his 
homestead  and  in  the  home  wherein  he  was  bom,  being  the  only 
Pond  of  Milford  who  reached  manhood  and  died  under  the  roof 
where  he  first  saw  light.  Charles  Hobby  Pond  and  Katherine  Pond 
had  issue: 

(o)  Charles,  bom  1810;  died  a  student  at  Yale,  June  9,  1828. 

{b)  Martha,  bom  1815;  died  unmarried  1853. 

(c)  Maria,  bom  18 — ;  married  first,  Jonas  Glenny ;  second,  Robert 
Ramsey. 

((/)  Mary  Lctitia,  bom  1818;  died  1836. 

{e)  Katherine  Wales,  bom  1816;  married  Rev.  Cyrus  L.  Watson; 

died  1837. 

if)  Charlotte,  bom  1825 ;  married  Rev,  James  Dixon  Carder ;  died, 

{g)  Susan  Augusta,  born  18 — ;  married  first,  Rev.  Phineas  Stow ; 
second.  Rev,  Henry  Cook  of  Boston. 


(47)  Adam  Pond,  second  son  of  Captain  Charles  and  Martha  (Miles) 
Pond,  was  bom  in  the  house  on  the  east  corner  of  Broad  and  High 
streets  (Milford),  January  12,  1783,  He  was  anxious  to  study  at 
Yale,  but  his  father  wished  his  services  at  his  store,  which  he  gave 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  when  he  left  for  New  Haven 
where  he  soon  found  employment  on  a  vessel  bound  for  the  West 
Indies.  His  father  finding  him  bent  on  following  the  seas,  gave 
him  command  of  a  new  schooner  called  the  "Theresa"  of  eighty  ton 
burden.  His  first  mate  was  George  Coggeshall,  a  man  who  soon 
rose  to  the  command  of  a  vessel  and  was  unusually  successful;  he 
was  the  son  of  William  Coggeshall,  who  was  mate  with  Captain 
Charles  Pond  during  the  sea  fight  in  the  "New  Defence,"  The 
"Theresa"  left  Milford,  February  10,  1804;  arrived  at  Augra  Bay, 
Terceiva,  on  the  25th  of  February,  disposed  of  her  cargo  at  good 
prices,  reloaded  with  oranges  and  lemons,  sailed  on  the  loth  of 
April,  reached  New  York,  May  3rd,  where  the  fruit  sold  well, 
makit^  his  first  voyage  a  profitable  one.    The  embargo  acts,  1807 
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and  1809,  interfered  in  many  ways  with  his  father's  foreign  trade,  and 
as  he  as  well  as  his  father  were  Jeffersoniati  Democrats,  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  command  of  a  revenue  cutter  and  in  performance  of 
his  duty  was  obliged  to  capture  the  vessel  commanded  by  Josiah 
Rogers,  Nathan  Gillett,  first  mate  (for  a  more  detailed  account, 
see  Gillett),  which  proceeding  always  rankled  in  the  heart  of  Captain 
Gillett  towards  the  Ponds  and  changed  only  toward  Charles  H.,  son 
of  Adam  Pond,  who  married  Martha,  only  child  of  Captain  Gillett, 
During  the  War  of  1812  Adam  Pond  had  command  of  the  privateer 
"Sine  qtia  non,"  a  vessel  built  in  Milford  and  probably  by  Isaac 
Jones  (his  uncle  by  marriage)  the  principal  ship  builder  then  in 
Milford.  It  was  Captain  Adam  Pond's  fortune  to  be  in  the  har- 
bor of  Bordeaux  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elbe. 
Knowing  that  brandy  would  be  likely  to  bring  good  prices  in  New 
York,  and  from  the  disturbances  then  in  France  prices  were 
low  there,  he  decided  to  load  his  vessel  with  that  article  and  sail  for 
home.  When  he  reached  Sandy  Hook  he  found  it  strictly  blockaded 
by  the  British  and  he  was  obliged  to  sail  through  Long  Island 
Sound  to  reach  New  York.  While  on  his  passage  through,  be 
dropped  anchor,  took  a  boat,  rowed  up  to  the  town  wharf  and  in- 
formed Milforders  of  the  great  French  event,  saw  his  wife  for  a 
few  moments,  regained  his  vessel  and  soon  after  dropped  anchor 
at  the  foot  of  Beekman  street,  New  York.  Captain  Adam  Pond 
wore  his  hair  in  a  queue  and  it  became  loosened  as  he  walked  rapidly 
through  the  street,  where  he  met  several  merchants  of  his  acquaint- 
ance and  hastily  told  them  of  the  "Escape."  They  thought  from 
his  words  and  manner  that  he  was  insane  and  the  morping  papers 
of  the  next  day  remarked  that  the  astounding  news  of  Napoleon's 
escape  from  Elbe  had  been  brought  to  New  York  by  the  fast  sailing 
letter  of  Marque  "Sine  qua  non,  'Captain  Adam  Pond,  17  days  from 
Bordeaux,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  they  were  able  to 
give  details  gathered  from  the  papers  "brought  by  Captain  Pond. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Griswold,  an  old  South  Street  merchant,  told  Mrs. 
Sill,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Adam  Pond,  that  up  to  that  date 
the  cargo  was  the  most  profitable  ever  brought  into  the  New  York 
market.  In  i8i6,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hubbell,  merchants  of  New 
York,  gave  Captain  Pond  command  of  the  brig  ."Ellen  Tooker." 
George  William  Hubbell,  who,  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Peale,  Hubbell  &  Co.,  of  Manila,  was  a  supercargo,  and  the 
vessel  was  loaded  with  war  material  which  they  expected  to  sell  to 
the  Provinces  of  Uraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres  then  at  war  with  Spain. 
As  peace  was  concluded  before  they  reached  the  market  the  voyage 
was  not  a  profitable  one. 

Captain  Adam  Pond  in  1821  was  induced  by  some  New  York 
merchants  to  undertake  the  smuggling  of  a  cargo  of  tobacco  into 
Ireland.  Nehemiah  Bristol  was  the  second  mate  and  it  was  from 
his  recital  to  his  son,  E.  Holmes  Bristol,  that  I  get  the  story:  "The 
vessel  was  a  brig  old  and  unseaworthy  and  many  predicted  she 
would  never  cross  the  ocean,  but  she  did  although  leaking  badly. 
Captain  Pond  went  on  shore  and  arranged  for  the  speedy  canning 
of  the  tobacco,  then  in  cases  strapped  in  a  convenient  manner  to  be 
fastened  to  mules  or  donkeys  and  to  be  hidden  for  awhile  back  in 
the  hills.  As  a  revenue  cutter  had  been  seen  by  James  Hitch- 
cock, the  first  mate  then  in  command  while  the  captain  was  absent. 
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he  feared  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  Pond  thinking  it  would 
result  in  a  certain  capture  by  the  revenue  officers.  The  crew  saw 
his  timidity  and  proposed  to  Bristol  that  they  would  fasten  Hitch- 
cock below,  and  under  his  directions  make  the  landing.  To  this 
Bristol  would  not  consent.  The  vessel  was  soon  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition from  leakage  and  the  risk  of  capture  no  longer  delayed  them. 
The  vessel  was  run  near  to  shore,  but  was  by  morning  captured. 
cargo  seized,  crew  arrested,  llristol  after  some  detention  reached 
home.  Captain  Pond  then  took  passage  on  the  ship  'Ohio'  during 
the  spring  of  1822  for  home.  The  vessel  sprang  a  leak  and  she 
returned  to  Liverpool  for  repairs,  sailed  again  and  was  never  heard 
from.  His  widow  now  in  reduced  circumstances,  settled  his  af- 
fairs to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Her  children's  education  was 
not  what  the  father  intended  they  should  have,  but  she  lived  to  see 
her  eldest  son  marry  and  her  grandchildren  play  at  the  old  home. 
She.  visited  her  son  in  >few  York,  soon  after  returned  to  Milford 
where  she  died  Nevember  9,  1836.  From  the  papers  of  John  W. 
Fowler  the  following  is  found  in  regard  to  Adam  Pond:" 

"Adam  Pond,  the  son  of  Captain  Charles  Pond,  was  the  father 
of  Charles  H.  Pond  who  married  Martha  Gillette,  daughter  of  Cip- 
tain  Nathan  Gillette,  and  William  Strong  Pond,  who  married  Anne 
Havens,  and  grandfather  of  the  Nathan  G.  Pond  and  Charles  H. 
sons  of  Charles  H.  and  of  William  H.  Pond  {son  of  WilHam),  of 
Hartford.  Adam  Pond  was  a  splendid  man ;  he  inherited  all  his 
father's  energy  and  courage — with  more  dash ;  a  heart  as  big  as  .an 
ox  and  in  the  right  place  bwt  lacked  the  father's  prudence,  Judgment 
and  discretion.  :  About  181 1,  at  the  age  of  28,  young  Pond  had 
made  several  voyages  as  master  of  ordinary  West  India  vessels, 
and  was  ambitious  and  wanted  a  ship.  His  father's  firm  finally 
consented  and  the  'Hesperus,'  a  fine  ship  of  400  tons,  was  built  for 
for  him  in  1812,  in  which  he  was  to  go  to  Europe,  but  no  sooner 
was  she  launched  than  war  was  declared,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
thwarted  and  declsfred  he'd  go  to  France  in  spite  of  the  war.  Pi 
contract  was  at  once  made  and  a  clipper  schooner  of  200  tons,  called 
the  'David  Porter'  was  built  in  forty  days,  launched  and  loaded 
with  cotton  for  Bordeaux — freight  and  primage,  $20,000 — a  big 
tiiii^  in  those  days.  He  arrived  out  in  safety,  discharged  and  with 
the  freight  money  bought  an  invoice  of  French  silks,  and  knickknacks, 
proceeded  to  St.  Bartholomew,  sold  his  goods,  loaded  with  sugar, 
and  -sailed  for  home.  Off  Montauk  he  found  the  Sound  blockaded 
and  running  into  Newport,  watched  his  chance  and  got  to  Provi- 
dence, discharged  his  sugar  and  hauled  il  across  the  country  fn 
Haddam  at  an  expense  of  $1,500,  shipped  it  by  sloop  down  the 
Connecticut  river  to  New  York  and  sold  it  for  twenty-six  cents 
a  pound — cost  six  cents  in  St.  Bartholomew.  This  looks  like  a 
big  thing  and  so  it  was,  but  expenses  were  enormous.  The  in- 
surance was  exorbitant,  yet  Pond  had  made  his  voyage  and  it  was 
successful.  Captain  Frederick  Stow,  one  of  our  most  estimable 
citizens,  accompanied  Captain  Pond  on  his  voyage — how  is  that 
for  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  olden  time.  Adam  Pond  was  a 
man  over  six  feet  in  height,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  long  black 
glossy  hair,  brave  as  a  Hon  and  delighting  in  adventure.  He 
always  sailed  clipper  vessels  and  was  sought  for  by  the  daring  men 
of  that  day,  who  were  willing  to  take  great  risks.     A  few  years  ago 
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the  writer  was  inquired  of  b)'  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York 
if  he  ever  knew  Adam  Pond  and  on  being  told  he  was  my  uncle,  said : 
I  well  remember  his  landing  at  Peck  Slip  from  the  Clipper  ScJiooner 
'Sine  qua  non '  and  seeing  him  run  up  Beekman  street  without  a 
hat,  his  long  black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  proclaiming  the 
escape  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  landing  in  France.  He  had 
landed  at  Milford  in  passing  through  the  Sound  and  proclaimed  it 
here  first,  so  for  once  Milford  was  ahead  of  New  York.  Such  a 
secret  in  these  days  would  command  a  fortune  in  Wall  street  in  ten 
minutes.  His  last  adventure  was  in  1823;  he  loaded  a  clipper 
schooner  with  tobacco  for  the  coast  of  Ireland;  he  left  the  vessel 
to  make  arrangement  for  disposing  of  the  cargo  in  charge  of  Captain 
Hitchcock ;  a  storm  came  on,  the  vessel  sprung  a  leak  and  in  distress 
Captain  Hitchcock  put  into  Kinsale  when  owing  to  some  informality 
in  the  papers  she  was  seized  by  the  authorities  and  confiscated.  He 
remained  there  several  months  trying  to  recover  and  failed.  He 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  home  in  the  ship  'Ohio'  which  vessel 
was  never  heard  from.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  evil  minded 
people  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  fame  of  this  man — ^whom  to  know 
was  to  admire.  It  all  arose  from  his  being  captured  carrying  arms 
from  one  provincial  government  to  another,  a  fair  mercantile 
transaction  and  restitution  was  subsequently  made  to  his  descend- 
ants and  the  error  acknowledged." 

Adam  Pond  married  December  31,   1806,     Sarah,     daughter     of 
Ephraim  and  Hannah  (Piatt)  Strong  (see  Strong  family)  and  had 
issue  by  her : 
*50.  Charles  Hobby  Pond,  born  September  29,  1807 ;  died  July  i860. 

51.  Mary,  born,  May  i,  1810;  di«i  September  24,  1892. 

52.  William  Strong,  born  February  7,  1812;  died  1869. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  author  of  this  genealogical  compilation  had 
accumulated  many  interesting  letters  bearing  upon  the  family. . . 
From  these  the  following  are  selected  for  this  publication- .  They 
were  written  by  Captain  Adam  Pond  to  his  brother,  Charles  Hobby 
Pond,  governor  of  Coinicclicut.} 


Buenos,  Ayres,  Dec.  3,  1817. 
Dear  Brother; 

I  improve  the  first  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival  in  this 
place,  after  a  passage  of  60  days  from  New  York.  I  am  discharging  the 
Schr.  and  shall  probably  be  nearer  home  than  I  now  am  by  the  time  you  re- 
ceive this.  I  am  in  hopes  of  making  up  for  our  bad  prospects  but  all's  chance. 
The  markets  here  are  overdone  and  it's  impossible  to  effect  sales  at  any 
price.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  remittance 
by  the  first  vessel,  but  you  must  wait  until  you  hear  from  me  from  some 
other  quarter.  /  sell  the  Vessel  as  soon  as  discharged  and  make  sale 
of  the  Cargo  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  have  nothing  certain  to  write,  but  will  give 
you  alt  the  particulars  by  the  next  vessel,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days.  I 
hopi.'  you  will  be  able  to  get  along  until  you  hear  of  me  again,  as  I  am 
determined  to  do  something  to  try  to  get  some  money.  Best  respects  to  all 
friends. 

Your  Brother 
Adam  Pond. 
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At  Anchor  off  Ensenada, 
7th  Feb.  1818. 
Dear  Brother: 

I  am  DOW  about  to  sail  on  a  cruise  in  the  schooner  Cyripo,  under  the 
Patriotic  Flag  of  Beunos  Ayres ;  as  I  have  become  a  citizen  of  Uits  country 
and  you  being  empowered  to  act  for  me  in  the  United  States  you  will  please 
take  the  necessary  precautions,  and  leave  nothing  in  my  name  for  any  one 
to  touch.  I  shall  be  in  Amelia  I  expect  in  four  or  five  months,  I  hope  with 
some  money  as  I  cannot  find  any  other  mode  of  getting  any.  I  am  there- 
fore now  determined  to  give  this  business  a  fair  trial,  as  many  have  done 
well  by  it,  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Wooster  a  few  days  since  from  New 
York  I  received  a  letter  from  Messrs  Smith  and'HubbeU,  informing  me  that 
Sallie  was  much  better  than  when  I  left  home  which  I  was  extremely  glad 
to  hear.  I  wish  you  to  assist  my  family  all  in  your  power  and  if  I  am  for- 
tunate you  shall  share  with  me  my  earnings,  I  have  nothing  now  to  write, 
only  the  trade  of  this  country  is  over  done.  I  wish  you  to  have  letters  for 
me  at  Amelia  and  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  soon 

I  remain  Your  brother, 

Adam  Pond. 


St.  Barts,  8th  May,  1818. 
Dear  Brother : 

When  the  current  of  misfortune  begins  to  run,  it  appears  as  though 
it  would  never  stop — as  my  present  loss,  is  without  parellel.  I  arrived 
at  this  Port  on  the  22nd  of  April,  when  I  communicated  with  the  shore 
and  was  informed  that  there  was  a  number  of  Patriot  vessels  at  Anchor  at 
Five  Islands.  I  then  bore  up  and  run  down  for  the  Islands  and  came  to 
.\nchor  in  the  midst  of  four  Sail  of  Brigs,  tliree  of  which  were  Venzuelian. 
There  was  then  lying  in  this  harbor  a  ship  under  English  colors,  which  I  was 
told  was  Admiral  Brion.  In  a  few  days  she  got  under  way  and  stood  to  the 
Southard  under  American  colors  and  on  the  agth  of  April  came  to  Anchor 
near  me,  and  on  the  ist  of  May,  while  I  was  in  readiness  for  sea  (being  in 
want  of  provision  and  water  when  I  anchored)  he  sent  a  letter  on  board 
requesting  me  to  show  my  commission,  which  I  did  and  he  appeared  satisfied. 
I  wrote  him  I  wished  him  to  deliver  up  3  boys  that  had  runaway  from  me 
and  was  on  board  one  of  his  vessels,  which  he  promised  to  do,  and  then  wrote 
a  very  arbitrary  and  insulting  letter,  which  I  answered  in  the  most  pacific 
tnamier,  he  then  said  he  would  answer  it  directly,  which  he  did  by  opening 
his  fire  upon  us,  with  a  ship  of  22  guns  and  two  Brigs  while  lying  at 
Anchor,  I  came  to  town  that  evening  and  have  requested  the  Governor  to 
demand  my  vessel  as  she  was  taken  while  lying  at  Anchor  in  the  Port  or 
the  same  which  he  has  done.  Whether  I  shall  recover  her  or  not  I  cannot 
tell,  shall  know  to-day  or  tomorrow.  I  have  a  little  money — but  not  but 
a  little  which  I  got  here  for  some  goods  I  sold.  I  own  with  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hubbell  one  quarter  of  a  Brig  called  the  Republicana,  now  I  suppose  in 
Baltintore ;  she  had  taken  one  prize  which  is  sold  and  the  money  received 
by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Goodwin,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  to  Baltimore  and  will 
forward  it  to  you.  I  have  desired  to  remit  to  }ou  any  balance  he  may  have 
belonging  to  us,  I  only  am  known  as  owner  therefore  >oii  can  act  as  if  I  only 
owned  her  and  settle  with  Mr.  Hubbell  on  his  return  1  have  authorized  Mr. 
Goodwin  to  sell  the  Brig,  if  you  think  best — she  cost  $3500 — for  %,  she  has 
a  commission  against  the  Portugese  and  must  make  mone>'.  If  you  think 
best  to  keep  her,  her  prize  will  refit  her  and  something  more  I  think.  I  have 
also  J^  of  2  more  Schooners  now  cruising  for     Portugese     which  I  expect 
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prizes  from  in  a  few  days — but  do  not  say  anything  about  it,  as  it  may  spoil  all 
our  arrangements  here.  I  found  on  my  arrival  that  Messrs  WinfieM  and 
Haddock  had  secured  Major  Hart's  debt,  and  his  property  will  have  to  be 
sold  to  pay  it,  I  am  certain.     When  you  receive  this  letter  you  can  write  Mr. 

Robert  M.  Goodwin — who  will  immediately about  the  Brig  and  do  as 

you  please  about  selling  her.  I  this  day  offered  to  take  $5000  for  34  of  Brig 
and  Prize.  He  has  not  the  money  he  says  to  purchase  her  but  the  chance 
is  worth  double  that  amount  if  we  was  able  to  keep  her.  If  this  misfortune 
had  not  befell  the  Schooner  I  would  have  been  sure  of  a  fortune  in  3  months 
I  yet  have  hopes.  I  must  stop  here  until  Mr,  Goodwin  returns,  which  will  be 
soon — say,  immediately  wish  you  to  write  me  tlie  situation  of  our  business 
and  rest  assured  I  shall  remit  every  cent  I  can  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  Truly, 

Adam  Pond. 


SEVENTH        GENERATION 


(50)  Charles  Hobby  Pond,  eldest  child  of  Adam  and  Sarah  (Strong) 
Pond,  born  September  29,  1807,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather. 
Strong,  where  nis  parents  resided  for  nearly  two  years  after  their 
marriage.  His  father  being  disappointed  at  not  receiving  an  edu- 
cation at  Yale,  determined  that  his  son  Charles  should  have  one, 
but  his  death  changed  all  the  family  plans,  and  the  son  determined 
to  try  the  city  of  New  York.  With  hardly  a  business  acquaintance 
there  he  applied  for  a  situation  in  a  retail  grocery  and  found  it.  The 
firm  soon  changed  to  the  wholesale  trade  and  removed  to  South  street 
under  the  firm  name  of  Ingersoll  &  Raynor  and  in  1828,  before  he 
was  out  of  his  21st  year,  gave  him  an  interest  in  the  business  and 
afhxed  "Co."  to  their  signature.  He  continued  with  Mr.  Raynor  after 
the  dissolution  of  Ingersoll  &  Co.,  in  the  wholesale  trade  under  the 
name  of  Raynor  &  Pond,  when  a  slowly  developing  paralysis  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  business  and  retire  to  Milford,  Connecticut, 
hoping  to  regain  his  health.  Remedies  of  all  kinds  were  tried  but 
to  no  good.  He  became  a  great  sufferer  and  almost  helpless, 
unable  to  move  from  his  bed  or  chair  without  aid.  Mr.  Pond  was 
an  invalid  fourteen  years,  and  died  in  Milford,  July  29,  i860. 
Charles  Hobby  Pond  married,  September  8,  1831,  first,  Martha  Gil- 
lett,  only  child  of  Captain  Nathan  Gillett,  and  had  issue: 

(a)  Nathan  Gillette,  auihoT  of  this     compilation,     bom     May  31, 

1832 ;  died  in  Milford,  July  29,  1894. 

(b)  Charles  Hobby,  born  October  11,  1833;     died  in     Milford, 

February  18.  1881. 

(c)  Sarah,  bom  October  5,  1835;  died . 

(d)  Martha  Gillette,  bom  June  18,  1838. 


[Editor's  Note:  Here  ends  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  Nathan 
G.  Pond.  In  the  next  issue  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine  will 
be  published  the  Journal  of  Peter  Pond,  from  whom  the  Ponds  of 
Milford,  Connecticut,  directly  descend-] 
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LINEAGE  OF    HON.   JOHN    CULLtCK AN    ORIOINAL    PROPRIETOR   OF   HARTFORD   IH 

1639,  WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  OLCOTT  AND  ELV  OKNEALOOY 


OLCOTT-CULLICK 
Hon.  John  Cultick  from  Felstead 
County,  Essex,  was  an  original  pro- 
prietor of  Hartford,  1639,  and  an  in- 
fluential man  in  the  colony,  filling 
various  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. 

His  first  wife  died  in  1647,  and  he 
married  second,  Elizabeth  Penwick, 
sister  of  Sir  George  Penwick.  Re- 
moved to  Boston  and  was  received 
into  the  church  there  November  ij, 
1659,  with  his  wife  and  elder  chil> 
dren,  John  and  Mary.  He  had  also 
Hannah  and  Peletiah  Glover  in  Bos- 
ton, 1660,  and  Elizabeth  married 
Benjamin  Batten  of  Boston.  There 
must  have  been  other  children,  as 
Sir  George  Penwick  in  his  will,  1657, 
speaks  of  bis  sister  CuUick  and  her 
children,  giving  to  her  "eldest 
Sonne  "  a  donble  portion. 

Prom  Miss  Canlkins',  "  New 
London,"  p.  150:  "From  min- 
utes of  cases  before  the  coun- 
ty court  in  167  a — Richard  Ely 
in  right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
vs.  John  Cullick,  as  Admr,  on  estate 
of  George  Penwick.  This  was  an 
action  for  recovery  of  a  legacy  left 
said  Elizabeth  by  will  of  Penwick," 
Recovered  £91$  and  costs. 


Not  much  is  known  of  this  John 
and  nothing  of  Mary.  What  became 
of  this  Mary  Cullick  who  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Boston  church  with  her 
father  1660? 

In  looking  for  her  and  her  proba- 
ble marriage  some  genealogists  have 
thought  they  found  strong  evidence 
in  the  appearance  of  the  name  Cul- 
lick given  as  a  Christian  name  in  the 
family  of  Olcott. 

Thomas  Olcott  ad,  bom  before 
1637,  had  -wifeAfary.     Who  was  she? 

Her  son,  Thomas  Olcott  3d,  named 
his  first  son  CuUUk  OUolt.  Por  this 
there  was  a  reason,  and  but  one  rea- 
son probably,  and  that  was  that  it 
was  his  mother's  family  name. 

And  again  in  the  next  generation, 
Margaret  Olcott  (Thomas*  snd  Sarah 
Foote,  Thomas*  and  Mary,  Thomas* 
and  Abigail),  who  married  Captain 
Richard  Ely,  named  her  first  son 
Culliek  Ely,  On  investigation  one 
finds  that  Captain  John  Cullick  and 
Thomas  Olcott  were  of  the  same 
social  grade  (an  important  factor  in 
genealogical  analysis)  and  engaged 
in  much  the  same  and  extensive  lines 
of  business. 

Thomas  Olcott  ad  was  admitted 
Freeman,    1658,   and    Mary  Cullick 
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was  admitted  to  the  Boston  church, 
1660.  So  their  ages  were  suitable 
for  a  union. 

In  1693,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas 
Olcott,  was  admitted  to  the  First 
Cburch  in  Hartford.  Their  home 
was  on  the  east  side  of  tht)  river, 
later  known  as  East  Hartford. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  Cap- 
tain Richard  Ely  of  Lyme  happened 
to  find  his  second  wife,  Margaret 
Olcott,  in  East  Hartford.  But, 
assuming  that  Margaret  Olcott  was 
granddaughter  of  Mary  CuUick,  and 
knowing  that  Captain  Richard  Ely 
was  grandson  (by  marriage)  of  Eliz- 
abeth (Penwick)  Cullick  (second  wife 
of  Richard  Ely)  mother  to  Mary  Cul- 
lick,  the  connection  Is  easily  recog- 
nized and  accounts  for  the  acquaint- 
ance and  marriage  of  Richard  Ely' 
fWilliam*  and  Elizabeth  Smith 
(daughter  Simon  Smith),  Richard> 
and  Elizabeth  Fenwick  Cullick)  and 
Margaret  Olcott. 

Family  names  have  always  been 
noticeable  in  the  Ely  and  Olcott  fam- 
ilies. The  record  of  children  of 
Thomas  Olcott*  and  Mary  is  un- 
doubtedly very  incomplete,  but  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Thomas 
Olcott*  and  Sarah  Foote  afford  much 
interest  and  are  as  follows;  Children 
of  Thomas  Olcott  and  Sarah  Foote : 

Abigail,  b.  Aug.  4,  1691, 
named  for  Abigail,  wife  of 
Thomas  Olcott  ist — pater- 
nal gt.  grandmother. 

Sarah,  b.  1694,  named  for 
mother. 

Mary,  b.  1696,  named  for 
Mary  Cullick,  paternal 
grandmother  (?) 

CuUick,  b.  1699,  firstson;  pa- 
ternal grandmother's  fam- 
ily name(?) 

Nathaniel,  b.  1701,  named 
for  Nathaniel  Foote,  ma- 
ternal grandfather. 


Jostah,  b.  1703 

Margaret,  b.  1705. 

Hannah,  b.  1707  (Hannah 
Cullick?) 

Elizabeth  (for  Elizabeth 
Fenwick  Cullick?) 

Thomas,   father's,    gr.fath- 
er's  and  gt.  grand  father's 
name. 
The  Ely  names  also  furnish  much 
interest  and  are  suggestive : 

Capt.  Richard  Ely*  of  Lyme 
(William*  and  Elizabeth 
Smith,  dau.  of  Simon 
Smith). 

Richard'  Ely  &  Elizabeth 
Fenwick  Cullick,  married 
ist  Ruamah  'Thomson, 
and  had 

William,  named  for  William 
Ely,  •  paternal  grand- 
father. 

Joseph,  I  think,  for  mater- 
nal grandfather. 

Richard,  for  father  and 
grandfather, 

Simon,  for  Simon  Smith, 
father's  maternal  grand- 
father. 

Ruama,  mother's  name, 
Ruama  Thomson  Ely, 
died  1716,  and 

Richard  Ely,  married  second 
Margaret  Olcott. 
Children  of  Capt.  Richard  Ely  and 
Margaret  Olcott: 

Margaret,  b.  1739,  mother's 
name. 

Cullick,  eldest  son  of  Mar- 
garet Olcott.  named  for 
her  grandmother,  Mary 
Cullick  (?) 

Elisha 

Mary  (Mary  Cullick?) 

Lucretia 

Adriel 

Sarah  —  maternal      grand- 
mother, Sarah  Foote. 

Deborah  E.  H. 


RECORDS      FROM       STRAY      FAMILY      BIBLES 


I.  GiUtrt- White.    Eldad  Gilbert  and 
Hnldah  White,  married,  1795. 
Isaac  White  Gilbert,  bom  1796, 
died  1797. 

Isaac  White  Gilbert,  bom  April 
fi,  1798,  died  Aug; ,  1S31, 
Eunice  Gilbert,  bom  1801,  died 
1803- 

Eunice  P.  Gilbert,  bom  Jan.  8th, 
1806. 

Timothy  White,  born  1747. 
Marcy  Clark,  bom  I75>. 
Captain  Caleb  Gilbert,  aged  30, 
Married   Eunice  Bassett,   aged 
31,  in  1765. 

Eldad  Gilbert,  bom  1773,  Hal- 
dab  White,  born  1775,  married 
I79S- 


,  Deming,  Lemuel  Deming,  bom 
9th  July,  1783,  died  March  la, 
1841. 

Clarissa  Deming,  bom  27  April, 
1J85,  died  October  i,  1870, 
Gleorge  Demtng,  born  10  Sept., 
1806,  died  31  Apr.,  i36o. 
Charlotte  Deming,  bom  18  Oct., 
1808,  died  *i  Dec,  1887,  Sunday. 
Charles  Deming,    born  8  Dec, 
1813.  died  19  Nov.,  1813. 
Charles     Thompson     Deming, 
bom    ij    Sept.,    1814,  died  83 
Mar.,  1879. 

Marietta  Deming,  born  31  May, 
1818,  died  I  Nov.,  1875. 
William   Henry  Deming,   bom 
t4   Nov.,    i8»o,    died  30  July, 
1814. 

Charlotte,  married,  1S37. 
George,  married,  1830. 
Marietta,  married,  1837. 
Charles     Thompson,     married, 
1849. 
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INFORMATION  WANTED 
140.  (a)  Gilbert.  Information  desired 
of  Chloe,  wife  of  Capt.  Moses 
Gilbert.  She  died  March  18, 
1833,  aged  80;  is  buried  by  her 
husband  in  the  Whitneyville 
cemetery  near  New  Haven. 

(b)  Hargill  —  Treyleih.     William 

Hargill  m. Treyleth ;  came 

from  England  to  Nova  Scotia; 
was  given  a  grant  of  land  by  the 
King  aud  driven  from  it  by  the 
Indians  to  New  York  about 
1793-4.  Is  anything  known  of 
them? 

(c)  Hunter.    Gilbert  Hunter,  Sr., 

m.  Isincbe ?  in  Westches- 

terCo,,N.  Y.  She  died  1838-40, 
aged  98.  What  was  her  sur- 
name? Her  dau.  by  a  former 
husband,  a  Frenchman,  m, 
?  Haight. 

(d)  Herten.    William  Horton   died 

about  1835.  m   Hannah ? 

at  Yorktown,  Westchester  Co., 


N.  Y.  Was  a  Friend  preacher. 
Their  children  were  Phebe, 
bom  1800,  m.  Gilbert  Hunter, 
Jr.,  Joseph,  Daniel  aud  James. 
Any  information  concerning  his 
wife  or  their  parents  will  be 
appreciated. 

(e)  Vaughan.  Three  brothers  of 
that  name — doctor,  lawyer  and 
minister,  came  from  Wales 
through  Dublin  to  Connecticut. 
One  went  to  Canada  in  1776, 
who  had  son,  Harmon,  aged  i>, 
at  that  time.  He  m.  later  Sarah 
Brown,  of  Vermont.  Is  anything 
known  of  Harmon's  parents? 

(f)  Honsingtr  —  Vaughan,  Mary 
Honsinger  m.  Samuel  Vaughan 
at  Alburgh,  Vt.,  about  1833. 
Would  like  to  know  of  her 
parents  and  where  they  came 
from. 

(g)  Guy.  John  Guy  died  in  Guil- 
ford Conn.  August  34,  1730,  m. 

Anna ?  Any  information 

prior  to  that  is  desired. 
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141.  Curtis.  Amasa  Curtiswos  born 
at  Canaan,  Conn.,  November  15, 
1767.  On  February  9,  1791,  he 
married  Hannah  Wilcox,  of 
Stonington,  Conn.,  who  was 
bom  July  13,  1763.  Amasa  and 
his  brothers,  Darius,  Flavins, 
Lebius,  (?)  and  Solomon  settled 
in  Clarenceville,  Que.,  Canada, 
about  1794  and  became  the 
founders  of  a  numerous  Cana- 
dian family  who  now  seelt  in- 
formation regarding  their  ances- 
try and  connections.   H.  H.  C. 

143.  Thompson.  Wanted  parentage 
of  Samuel  Thompson,  who  died 
at  Columbia,  Conn.,  in  1820; 
also  the  surname  of  his  wife, 
Jedediah  (per.  Jedidah).  Eleven 
children  are  recorded,  1770  — 
1793-  P-  M. 

143.  (a)  Tracy.  What  was  the  an- 
cestry of  John  Tracy,  who  m. 
about  166a,  Mary  Winlow,  dan. 
of  Josiah  and  Margaret  (Bourne) 
Winlow! 

(b)  Terrill — Stream.  Ancestry  de- 
sired of  Job.  Terrill,  of  vicinity 
of  New  Haven,  who  m.  Sar^ 
Burwell,  of  Milford,  Conn. , 
August  8,  1734,  who  was  her 
mother,  Sarah  Stream?  Also  an- 
cestry of  Elizabeth  Terrill,  who 
m.  Thomas  Beecher,  and  died 
February  %i,  1803,  aged  75. 

(c)  Talmaikge.  Ancestors  desired 
of  Lieut.  Enos  Talmadge,  who 
m.  in  1683,  Hannah  Yale.  He 
was  killed  February  9,  1689-90. 

(d)  Sanford — Gibbard.  Ancestors 
of  Andrew  Sanford,  who  m. 
October  11,  t666,  Sarah  Gib- 
bard, dau.  of  William.  Would 
like  Gibbard  data  also. 

(e)  Ckilds — Macomber.  Ancestors 
of  Susanna  Childs,  m.  first  to 
Obiel  Macomber ;  second  to  Sam- 
uel Darling  about  1718.  Their 
son,  Thomas,  born  17 19,  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  Desire  ancestry 
of  Samuel  Darling-parents  lie- 
lieved  to  have  married  at  Ja* 
maica,  L.  I.  He  was  bom  1695; 
Susanna  ilSSo, 


(f)  Filer.  Was  Jane  Filer,  who  m. 
September  30,  1694,  Wakefield 
Dibble  the  dau,  of  Zerubbabel 
Filer,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  bom 
1671?  If  not,  please  give  ances- 
try. 

(g)  Dibble,    Can  not  the  names  be 

ascertained  of  Elizabeth , 

wife  of  Ezra  Dibble,  born  about 
1700;  died  August  3,  1769,  and 
wife  of  Thomas  Dibble,  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  who  died  May 
14,  16S1? 

(h)   Wakefield.  Who  was  Ann , 

wife  of  John  Wakefield,  of  New 
Haven;  died  1695? 

(i)  Beecher.  Can  maiden  name  of 
John  Beecher's  wife,    Elizabeth 

,    who     died     1733,     be 

learned?  Or  of  his  mother, 
Mary,  wife  of  Isaac?  Is  there 
proof  that  Isaac's  father  was 
John  and  his  mother,  Hannah? 

(i)  Cross.  Who  did  Robert  Cross 
marry?  Who  were  his  parents? 
He  died  in  Ipswich  about  1710. 
His  dau.  Annie,  m.  Ephraim 
Fellows,  of  Piainfield,  Conn. 

(k)  Gallup.  Who  were  the  parents 
of  Capt.  John  Gallup,  died  Dec- 
ember 19,  1676?  His  wife,  Han- 
nab  Lake. 

(1)  Williams,  Want  ancestry  of 
John  Williams;  m  November 
'3i  1730.  to  Dorcas  Curtis.  He 
died  about  1741 ;  was  a  weaver 
of  Dedham  and  Douglass,  Mass. 

(m)  Lyon.  Desire  ancestors  of 
Samuel  Lyons,  of  Rozbury,  and 
wife.  Deliverance.  There  before 
1700. 

(n)  Wheeler — Curtis.  Desire  an- 
cestors of  Rebecca  Wheeler, 
wife  of  John  Curtis,  of  Boston; 
m.  December  36,  1661 ;  died 
March  16,  1676.  Her  father,said 
to  be  Thomas  and  another,  Re- 
becca  Wheeler,  of  Boston. 

His  will  probated  July  35,  1654. 

(o)  Humes.  We  very  much  desire 
to  leam  more  of  Nicholas  Humes 
who,  February  13.  1715,  m.  in 
Boston  Joanna  Everton.  She 
left  two  daughters  who  m.  Jere- 
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miah  and  Israel  Chilson,  of 
Smithfield,  R.  I.  The  wife  we 
wish  to  trace  is  bis  second,  whom 
he  may  have  married  about  1719, 
in  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have  no 
trace  of  him  after  his  marriage 
in  Boston,  until  his  children  by 

Margaret  ,   at   Mendon, 

Uxbridge  and  Douglass,  Mass. 
Would  like  Humes'  parentage, 
too. 

144.  ffi//.  Wanted,  the  data  and 
place  of  birth  of  John  H.  Hill 
of  Hammonassett,  a  part  of  Mad- 
ison, Conn.  Also  name  and  place 
of  birth  of  his  wife,  and  date  of 
birth  of  his  children,  who  were 
Philip,  Daniel  Gray,  Rebecca 
and  John.  Did  any  of  bis  descend- 
ants fight  in  the  Revolutionary 
war?  Was  he  a  descendant  of 
the  John  Hill  who  came  over  in 
the  "John  and  Mary  "from  Eng- 
land? C.  E.  W. 

145.  Ifa/e.  I  wish  to  linow  the  birth- 
place and  ancestry  of  one  Elisha 
Hale,  who  settled  in  Barre,  Vt., 
about  1800,  and  who  died  there 
in  1844.  The  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  would  indicate  the 
year  of  his  birth  as  1773.  Will 
C.  M.  H.,  of  Query,  No.  133, 
please  state  if  this  can  be  the 
Elisha*  of  which  she  speaks. 

F.  P.  H. 

146.  (a)  Sptrry — Dicktrman.  Who 
was  Nathan  Sperry,  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  m.  Sarah  Dicker- 
man?  Was  he  son  of  Richard 
Sperry,  of  New  Haven,  Conn,, 
who  was  "  proprietor  "  1685,  and 
a  member  of  the  night  watch? 
Who  was  Sarah  (Dickerman) 
Sperry,  and  who  were  her  par- 
ents? 

(b)  Cot.  What  relationship  existed 
between  Robert  Coe,  of  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  (whose  dau,  m. 
John  Ailing,  first  treasurer  of 
Yale  College),  and  Robert  Coe, 
(bom  159s;  died  1671.)  Deputy 
from  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

(c)  Burrtll  (Burwell)   Lines.    Eb- 


eoezer  Lines,  1718-179S,  m.  a 
Burrell?  What  was  his  first  name 
and  who  were  her  parents? 
(d)  Nathan.  Nathan  Mansfield, 
1718-1783,  of  Connecticut,  is 
spoken  of  as  Lieut.  Nathan 
Mansfield  in  the  Mansfield  Gen- 
ealogy. How  did  he  come  by 
this  military  title.      H.  K.  L. 

147,  Lanktpn— LangdoH.  Lankton  or 
Langdon.  Were  not  these  com- 
mon American  surnames  origi- 
nally the  same?  Which  is  the 
original  family  name  and  how 
did  it  become  changed?  Is  it  true 
that  the  Connecticut  legislature 
of  about  1787  permitted  this 
change  of  Lankton  to  Langdon 
or  vUa  versa}  P.  V.  C. 

148.  (a)  Hoberiton.  Daniel  Robertson, 
Jr.,  of  Coventry,  bom  Decem- 
ber 31,  1711.  Would  like  date 
of  his  death  and  the  place  where 
he  died. 

(b)  Shtpard.  Jesse  Shepard,  bora 
on  Black  Hill,  Plainfield,  Conn. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  of  his  de- 
scendants that  he  went  into  Tol- 
land County,  toward  the  last  of 
his  life.  What  is  the  date  of  his 
death  and  when  did  he  die?  He 
married  Sarah  White,  Would 
like  to  leam  her  ancestry  and 
Revolutionary  service  of  her  an- 
cestors. 

(c)  Bingham.  Uriah  Bingham,  son 
of  Elnathan  and  Bethial  Bing- 
ham, formerly  of  Marlbury,  was 
born  November  3,  i7»a;  he  m. 
Lydia  Ward,  May  sa,  1745,  and 
lived  in  Tolland  County,  Conn., 
Mansfield  or  Coventry.  Washe 
in  the  war  of  Independence? 
Can  you  tell  me  who  Lydia 
Ward's  father  was? 

(d)  Bradford.  Joseph  Bradford's 
(grandson  of  Gov.  Wm.  Brad- 
ford) daughters.  Ann  Bradford 
m.  Timothy  Dimock.  Can  you 
tell  me  who  Joseph  married; 
who  was  the  mother  of  Ann? 
They  lived  in  Connecticut. 

A.  B.  G. 
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149.  (a)  Lfffit^weil.  Who  was  the 
wife  of  Lt.  Thomas  LeffingwelU 
One  authority  says  Mary  White ; 
another,  that  she  was  of  Indian 
blood.  Please  give  proof,  with 
date  of  birth,  death  and  mar- 
riage. 

(b)  Whitman-Strtam-Burwtll.  How 
was  Zach.  Whitman,  of  Milford, 
related  to  Ensign  John  Stream? 
Was  Stream's  mother.  Whit- 
man's sister?  Can  further  data 
be  procured  on  Stream  and 
Beard  families?  The  date  given 
me  for  marriage  of  Ephraim  Bur- 
well  to  Sarah  Stream  was  1668, 
and  a  recent  letter  gives  Sarah's 
birth  as  j  667,  Where  is  the  error, 

(c)  Thompson.  Was  John  Thompson 
of  New  Haven  married?  My 
record  gave    wife    as  Eleanor 

;  others  say  he  married 

Ellen  Harrison,  about  1650.  His 
son  John'  m.  1666,  Priscilla 
Powell.  Would  like  data  of  his 
birth  and  date  of  Priscilla's 
death.  C.  R.  H. 

150.  (a)  Bates.  A  family  tradition 
states  that  Thomas  Bates,  who 
was  born  in  England,  was  stolen 
by  natives  of  Guinea  and  carried 
off  for  a  slave.  He  later  escaped 
on  a  vessel  bound  for  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  He  landed  in  New 
Haven  or  Saybrook,  He  served 
eight  years  in  the  American 
revolution,  probably  in  the  in- 
fantry.   One  dau.   Miranda,  m. 

Barnabas  (?)  Clark,  Neal 

and  Elihu  Morse,  of  Burlington, 
Another,  Rhoda,  m. Bun- 
nell. On  a  Bible  fly-leaf  was 
written  "  Thomas  Bates  is  my 
name.  Old  England  is  my  na- 
tion;  Saybrook  is  my  dwelling- 
place,  and  Christ  ismy  salvation, " 
He  received  bounty  land  in 
Ohio.  I  wish  to  prove  the  de- 
scent of  Laura  Clark,  of  South- 
ington,  from  him. 

(b)  Oviatt.  Can  the  ancestry  of 
Sarah  Oviatt,  of  Milford,  who 
married  David  Bassett,  1781,  be 
traced  to  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier? 


(c)  Rhoades.  Had  Mary  Rhoades, 
of  Milford,  who  m.  David  Bas- 
sett, 1804,  a  Revolutionary  an- 
cestry? E.  M.  B, 
[51,  (a)  Mcicalf — Warner.  Thomas 
Warner  married  Delight,  dau. 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Metcatf,  at 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  June  7,  1737. 
What  was  the  name  of  Rev. 
Metcalf's  wife? 

(b)  Conant — Hopkins.  Dnisilla,  dau. 
of  Malachi  Conant,  m.  at  Maos- 
lield  Elisha  Hopkins,  December 
6,  [768.  I  would  like  the  name 
and  ancestors  of  Malachi  Conant. 
Also  Revolutionary  service  if  he 
was  in  the  war. 

(c)  Revolutionary  service  of  Elea- 
zer  Warner,  of  Ashford,  Conn., 
and  Revolutionary  service  of 
Elisha  Hopkins,  of  Mansfield. 

(d)  Halts.  Were  there  two  James 
Hales,  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  in  the 
Revolutionary  war? 

(e)  Cont.  I  wish  to  find  the  record 
of  the  births  of  the  children  of 
Lieut.  Elijah  Cone.  He  m.  Eliz- 
abeth   (?)    Their  children 

were  as  follows :  Roswell  b.  Oct. 
»9,  1753,  Elijah,  Calvin, Candace, 
Anntice,  Grace,  Ira,  Elizabeth, 
Statira  and  Lovina.  Most  of 
these  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
Cone  genealogy,  but  have  been 
found  since  from  land  records  at 
East  Haddam,  and  old  letters  in 
the  family.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Lieut.  Elijah's  wife  they 
resided  at  Hadlyme.  Many 
things  indicate  that  they  resided 
elsewhere  for  a  time. 

(f)  Pratt.  John  Pratt  (Taylor)  of 
Saybrook  m.  Mary  Andrews, 
Aug.  10,  1676,  Daniel  Pratt,  son 
of  John,  m.  Mercy  Doty.  I  wish 
to  know  who  their  son  Edward, 
bom  Nov.  a8,  1713,  married. 
Was  he  in  the  Revolutionary 
war?  Did  he  own  land  in  Pan- 
taupogue  Parish?  If  he  had 
children  what  were  their  names? 

(g)  Andrews.  Who  were  the  par- 
ents of  Mary  Andrews,  wife  of 
John  Pratt  (Taylor)? 

Y.  M.  C. 
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151.  Carpenter.  Wanted,  informa- 
tion coaceraing  the  parentage  of 
Barent  Carpenter,  birthplace 
supposed  to  be  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  (probably  a  descendant  of 
William  Carpenter  who  came  to 
New  Bedford  in  the  good  ship 
Beris,  in  1633,  from  Cobham, 
Sarref,  England).  His  son  Isaiah 
was  born  in  New  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  on  June  lath,  1765. 

E.  C.  G. 

153.  St.  Jokn.  Who  were  the  par- 
ents of  Rachel  St.  John  who 
married  Nathan  Pierce,  of  South 
Britain,  in  1796?  She  was  a 
sister  of  Cook  St.  John,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  Kent,  Conn. 

M.  D.  P. 

154.  ffotehkiss.  Who  was  the  wife  of 
Ezekiel  Hotchkiss?  He  was  old- 
est son  of  Joseph  Hotchkiss,  who 
settled  at  Guilford  and  founded 
ths  Guilford  branch  of  the 
Hotchkiss  family  there.  Ezekiel 
moved  to  New  Haven  and  en- 
listed in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
October  is,  1777,  was  promoted 
sergeant,  and  lived  to  become  a 
Revolutionary  pensioner.  Do  not 
know  where  he  died,  but  think 
it  was  in  the  town  of  Woodbridge 
or  Bethany  C.  A.  L. 

155.  Williams.  Thfe  name  and  parent- 
age of  first  wife  of  Samuel  Wil- 
liams, of  Groton,  Conn. ,  desired 
with  any  information  relating  to 
said  Samuel.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Henry  ■ 
Williams.  (William,  of  Groton), 
had  by  first  wife  Samuel,  born 
about  1746;  Oliver,  1748,  Chris- 
topher, Lucy  and  Esther.  He 
married  (1)  May  j8,  1758,  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  (Hunting- 
ton) Tracy,  of  Windham. 

Will  any  descendants  of  this 
line  who  happen  to  see  this 
query,  please  reply. 

L.  W.  S. 

156.  («)  aark^Sloan-Coeley.  Hartford 
Town  Records,  Vol,  »s.  "I, 
Ebenezer  Clark,  to  my  satisfac- 
tion of  Susannah  Sloan,  Eliza- 


beth Sloan,  Susannah  Cooley, 
Ithamar  Cooley  and  Mary  Coo- 
ley, wife  of  Ithamar,  land  on 
comer  of  Church  street  and  Back 
street,"  etc.,  1804. 
Probate  Records,  Vol.  35.  Will 
of  Mary  Sloan,  (dau.  of  Thomas 
and  Susannah  Pratt  Sloan), 
gives  one-half  of.  her  farm  at 
Vernon,  Conn.,  to  her  three 
nieces,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Susan 
Clark  and  Esther  Clark;  the 
other  half  to  her  niece,  Mary 
Cooley.  In  codicils,  Susan  Clark 
is  mentioned  as  wife  of  Augustus 
Andross  and  Esther  Clark  as 
wife  of  Branch  Roberts.  The 
relationship  of  these  Sloan,  Coo- 
ley and  Clark  families  is  much 
desired. 
i^)  Moseley.  Are  there  descendants 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Moseley, 
who,  about  1711,  was  the  "first 
preacher "  in  Trinity  parish, 
Brooklyn,  Coan.,  then  a  part  of 
Pomfret.  E.  S.  T. 

157.  J'arke.  William  Parke,  of  Plain- 
field,  m.  Jane  Bordwyn,  May  9, 
1^9.  When  was  he  bom  and 
how  was  he  descended  from 
Thomas  Parke,  of  Wethersfield 
and  New  London?       H.  T.  P. 

158.  Gillette.  John  Gillet,  of  Weth- 
ersfield, married  Sarah  Trj-on, 
April  7,  1697.  Was  he  in  any 
way  related  to  the  Gilletts  of 
Windsor?  If  not,  who  was  his 
father?  S.  S.  T. 
Weill.  Who  was  the  father  of 
Samuel  Wells,  of  Hartford,  who 
married  Rachel  Cadwell,  May 
a6,  1709,  and  had  children  bap- 
tized in  the  First  Church,  1710- 
34?  M.  K. 

159.  (a)  Hubbell.  Can  anyone  give 
the  maiden  name  of  Patience, 
wife  of  Lieut.  John  Hubbell,  of 
Stratford?  (born  1651;  died 
1690).  She  married  (?)  Samuel 
Hawley,  of  Stratford, 

(b)  Also  the  maiden  name  of 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Hub- 
bell, Jr. ,  of  Fairfield ;  both  sons 
of  Sergt.  Richard  Hubbell. 

B.  N. 
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i6o,  (a)  Chamberlain-KingiUy.  Ed- 
muad  Chamberlain,  of  Wood- 
stock, born  March  1743,  married 
November  a,  176&,  Elizabeth 
Kiagsley.  Can  anyone  give  her 
parentage? 

(b)  Wright.  Who  was  the  father  of 
Joseph  Wright,  of  Woodstock, 
Conn. ,  who  married  Sarah 
Chandler,  June  la,  1713? 

(c)  Allen.  Would  like  also  the  par- 
entage of  Elizabeth  Allen,  born 
1704,  at  Attleboro,  Uass.,  and 
married  James  TiflEany  (born 
1697), November  II,  17*5,  at  At- 
tleboro. 

(d)  Tiffany.  Who  was  Bethiah, 
wife  of  James  Tiffany,  father  of 
the  above? 

(e)  Woodcetk.  Mary  Woodcock, 
bom  March  15,  1745,  married 
Daniel  Tiffany,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth  (Allen).  Wanted, 
her  ancestry.  E.  G. 

161.  Brewster.  Seymour  History,  page 
38:  "Rev,  Nathaniel  Brewster 
settled  at  Setauket,  Long  Island, 
1665,  married  Sarah  Ludlow, 
dau,  of  Roger  Ludlow.  Chil- 
dren: John,  Daniel  and  Timo- 
thy," "Sarah  Ludlow  Brews- 
ter, who  was  named  for  her 
grandmother,  Sarah  Ludlow, 
married  (i)  Joseph  Hawkins,  of 
Derby,  November  17,  1733, 
when  she  was  19  years  of  age; 
married  (1)  Benajah  Johnson,  of 
Derby,  October  10,  17*8,  and 
died  May  7,  1773.  Abigail 
Brewster,  sister  of  Sarah,  mar- 
ried Timothy  Johnson,  February 
at,  1725.  Which  of  the  sons  of 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Brewster  was 
the  father  of  Sarah  and  Abigail? 

i6a.  Wilcox.  Wanted  the  names  of 
wife  and  children  of  William 
and  Ruth  (Blauchard)  Wilcox, 
of  Killingworth  or  Saybrook, 
with  dates  of  births,  if  possible, 
and  residence.  A.  T.  C. 

163  Hnngerferd-GretK-Gray.  What 
was  the  maiden  name  of  Mary, 
wife  of  Thomas  Hungerford, 
(1648-1 714)?    Authorities    seem 


to  differ.  It  is  sometimes  given 
as  Green  and  sometimes  Gnty. 
H.  W.  T. 
■64.  Dunning.  Who  was  the  father 
of  John  and  Benjamin  Dunning, 
of  Newtown,  Conn.  ?  The  former 
married    Sarah  Lambert  about 
'    1707,    and    the    latter  married 
Elizabeth  Minor  about  1710. 
A.  T.  C. 

165.  SloughUn.  Samuel,  son  of  Sam' 
uel  and  Abiah  (Wolcott)  Stough 
ton,  born  in  Windsor,  May  27, 
1737,  and  d,  April  34,  1806. 
Whom  did  she  marry  ?  His 
son,  Samuel,  born  January  30, 
1766,  married  Chloe  Gillette. 
Did  he  have  other  children? 

L.  H.  S. 

166.  Greene.  Wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  one  William  Greene, 
who  was  my  father's  maternal 
grandfather.  Fought  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  I've  been  told; 
was  wounded,  I  think.  Died  at 
his  son's  in  Alabama  or  some 
Southern  state.  His  son's  name 
William,  too.  His  daughter, 
Nancy.  Agnes  was  my  grand- 
mother. Another  daughter  was 
named  Avis.  E,  L.  A 

167.  Surnell.  Desire  information  of 
the  ultimate  whereabouts  of  one 
William  Bumell,  son  of  Samue 
Bumell,  of  Woodstock,  Conn 
According  to  tradition  "He  was 
seen  walking  down  the  Harbor 
Road,"  perhaps  to  New  London, 
and  to  sea.  This  was  about 
1760.  His  father  was  killed  that 
year  in  the  French  war,  and  also 
a  brother,  Amos,  lost  his  life  in 
war.  Another  brother,  Samuel, 
moved  to  Vermont.  Any  further 
facts  will  be  greatly  received. 

E,  R.  B. 

168.  Brown  -  Richards.  Who  were 
the  parents  of  Elizabeth  Rich- 
ards (died  1765)  who  married 
Abijah  Brown,  of  Canterbury. 
Conn.,  (bom  1718;  died  1770) 
December  11,  1644?  Abijah 
Brown  was  the  son  of  Deacon 
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and  Captain  Deliverance  Browne 
and  Abigail  Waldo. 

169.  Stone  In  Book  II,  family  of 
John  Stone,  by  Trueman  Lewis 
Stone,  we  find  that  Rebecca  Ev- 
erts (Bvarts?)  married  Caleb, 
No.  18.  The  children  of  this 
union  were  Asher,  Solomon, 
Eber,  Sarah,  Eber.  I  would  be 
glad  to  get  any  information  as  to 
this  Asher,  my  ancestor,  who 
married  Carine  Ward.      C.  B. 

170,  Dimick.  Can  anyone  connect 
Anrelia  Dimick,  born  at  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  April  i6,  1798, 
with  the  family  of  that  name  in 
Connecticut?  (Her  mother's 
name  was  Carpenter).  She  mar- 
ried Jason  Bashnell  at  Benning- 


ton, Vt.,  Novemberg,  1817.  The 
fact  that  Elias  Dimick,  of  the 
Asbford  branch,  who  married 
Lydia  Warren  in  1785,  removed 
from  Connecticut  to  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  in  1839,  might  imply  a 
family  connection.  C.  R.  P. 
171.  {2^  Bartholomew.  Wanted  infor- 
mation regarding  one  Jonathan 
Bartholomew  {whose  wife,  Anna 
Cook  Bartholomew,  drew  a  pen- 
sion), to  enable  me  to  become  a 
member  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
(b)  Brockway.  Also  any  informa- 
tion of  one  Edward  Brockway, 
father  of  Timothy  Brockway. 
Edward  Brockway  was,  I  believe, 
in  Latimer's  Connecticut  Regi- 
ment. E.  B.  A. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

149.  (b)  Burwelt  -  Stream.  Sarah 
Stream  was  bom  February  a, 
1667,  and  m.  Ephraim  Burwell 
May  a7,  1698, 

For  early  Milford  pedigrees 
consult  Mrs.  Nathan  G,  Pond 
of  that  place, 
(c)  Thompson.  There  were  two 
John  Thompsons  of  New  Haven ; 
one  married  Ellen  Harrison  Octo- 
ber 35, 1650,  and  died  December 
14,  KS74,  leaving  a  family  of 
daughters. 

The  other  d.  in  1654  leaving  a 
widow  Eleanor  who  m.  (1) 
Thomas  Harrison  of  Branford. 
Her  son  John  whose  birth  is  not 
recorded  m.  PrisctUa  Powell 
May  a>,  1666  (Dodd  says  Mch. 
a9,  i6fi6).  He  also  says  "  Elea- 
nor, widow  of  John  'Thompson 
ist,"  d.  Apr.  8,  1690,  and  that 
"  Priscilla,  widow  of  Sergt.  John 
Thompson,  d.  1726,  set.  So. 

146.  (a)  Sperry-Dickerman.  Nathan- 
iel (not  Nathan)  son  of  Richard 


Sperry  the  settler,  and  wife. 
Dennis  married  Sarah  Dicker- 
man  Oct.  a,  1683.  She  was 
daughter  of  Abraham  Dicker- 
man,  born  abt.  1634,  and  grand- 
dau.  of  'Thomas  and  Ellen  Dick- 
erman  of  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts. 1635-6.  Her  mother, 
Mary  Cooper  (daughter  of  John 
of  New  Haven  who  d.  Nov.  33, 
1689)  married  Abraham  Dicker- 
man  Jan.  3,  1658-9. 

(b)  Coe.  Robert  Coe  of  Stratford 
wastheson  of  Robert  Coe  (1595- 
1672)  of  L.  \. 

(d)  Burrell- Lines.  Exhaustive 
search  has  failed  to  reveal  the 
name  and  parentage  of  the  wife 
of  Ebenezer  Lines. 

(b)  Terrili.  JobTerrill,  bom  Nov. 
6,  1705,  was  the  son  of  Daniel 
and  Mary  (Fitch)  Terrili  Jan.  8, 
1 735,  Her  mother  was  daughter 
of  John  and  Martha  Stream. 

Tracy.  John  Tracy,  who  m.  Mary 
Winslow,  was  the  son  of  Lieut. 
Thomas  Tracy  of  Norwich.     An 
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extended  English  ancestry  may 
be  found  in  the  Hyde  Genealogy 
and  in  Ripley's  "Ancestors  of 
Lieut.  Thomas  Tracy  of  Nor- 
wich." 
(d)  Sanferd,  Andrew  Sacford's 
parentage  is  not  given ;  his  wife, 
Sarah  Gibbard,  was  daughter  of 
William  Gibbard,  who  d  Aug.  9, 
1662,  and  his  wife  Ann  (Tapp), 
daughter  of  Edmund  and  Ann 
Tapp  of  New  Haven,  all  promi- 
nent men  In  history  of  the  col- 
ony, 
(i)  Sticker.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Isaac  Beecher  was  the  son 
of  John  Beecher  or  of  Hannah 
( Potter)  Beecher,  his  wife.  The 
fact  that  Hannah  (Potterj 
Beecher  was  known  as  Hannah 
Potter  years  after  the  birth  of 
Isaac  would  prove  that  she  must 
have  been  a  step-mother.  The 
close  relationship  shown  in  deeds 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
possible  marriage  of  Isaac 
Beecher  to  a  daughter  of  Han- 
nah by  her  first  husband,  such 
marriages  being  very  common 
in  those  days. 
130.  Hill- John.*  Hill,  son  of  John* 
and  Rebecca  (Hoyt)  (nee  Scran- 
ton)  Hill  (John*  James*  John' 
Hill  of  Guilford,  Connnecticat, 
seeSteiner's  article  on  John  Hill 
of  Guilford  in  N.  E.  H.  &  G. 
Reg.)  was  born  in  East  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  July  13,  1758.  He 
married,  Jan.  1,  1781,  Abigail 
Gray  of  East  Guilford  (Madison), 
born  1756,  died  Apr,  3,  1800,  and 
id,  Ruth,  dau.  of  Joseph  and 
Lucy  (Fosdick)  Tyler  of  Clinton, 
b.  May  30, 1761,  d.  Nov.  16, 1806, 
And  again,  3rd,  July  4,  1810, 
Mary  Hayden,  of  Hamden,  Con- 
necticut, b.  1765,  who  died  Oct. 
9,  1847,  (though  another  author- 
ity says  Jan.  36,  1828).  He  was 
a  merchant  tailor,  lived  in  Mad- 
ison and  died  Dec.  i,  1830.  Alt 
children  by  first  wife  (another 
authority  gives  Ruth  Hubbard 
as  id  wife).     Tombstones  give 


the  first  wife's  name  as  Abigail. 
See  N.  H.  Col.  Soc.  VI,  403, 
but  Guilford  Town  Records  give 
"  Rtbecca,  wife  of  John  Hill,  died 
Mch.,  1800,  St.  44." 
Children; 

i.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Dea.  Job 

Dowd  of  Oswego,  N,  Y, 
ii.  Abigail,  b.  Sep.  8,  1786 
(or  1788  by  another  au- 
thority) died  Nov.  8, 1866, 
at  Guilford,  Connecticut, 
m.  Warren  Franklin,  had 
child,  Betsey  Franklin,  b. 
Oct.  16,  1807,  d.  single, 
Nov.  16,  1837. 
iii.  John,  m.  Submit  Glazier 
of  Cobbleskill,  N.  Y  ,  and 
died  in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. , 
leaving  a  family.  I  would 
be  glad  to  receive  names 
and  dates  on  this  family 
to  complete  my  own  rec- 
ord, 
iv.  Daniel  Gray,  b.  June  i, 
1790,  d.  May  18,  1837,  m. 
Dec.  5,  181 1,  Betsey 
Lozier,  b.  Feb.  39,  1793, 
d.  Mch.  16,  1874;  lived  in 
Madison  and  had  issue.  I 
can  give  details  if  wanted, 
v.  PhilipGray,  b.  Oct.,  1793, 
m.  Jan.  35,  1835,  Eliza 
Manetta  Crane  of  Clinton, 
b.  Aug,  14,  1800,  d.  Jan. 
II,  185S.  He  died  April 
39,  1876,  They  had  issue. 
I  can  furnish  particulars, 
vi.  Titus  Hoyt,  died  single. 
May  31,  1831. 

vii.   Mary  Phoebe,   m.  

Allington  of  N.  Y.,  had  a 
dan,,  Mary  L.  Allington, 
who  m.  Alfred  Meigs,  and 
died  Jan,  36,  1838 

E.  A.  HILL. 
131.  Fowler.  Noah  Fowler  of  Guil- 
ford, b.  1730,  d.  Nov.  15,  1813, 
married  Nov.  39,  1753,  Debor^ 
Pendleton  b.  (probably)  1734  at 
Guilford,  d.  Aug.  13,  1835,  She 
was  the  only  daughter  and  the 
3rd  child  of  Lieut.  Joshua*  Pen- 
dleton, b.  Feb.  31,  1706,  at  West- 
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erly,  R.  I.,  died  Feb.  ^9,  1760, 
at  GoilCord,  married  1738  Doro- 
thea Ward,  b.  Jan.  4,  1708,  at 
Killingworth,  d.  Nov.  s<  iT'^J, 
at  GuUford.  She  was  a  dan.  of 
Andrew  Ward, »  son  of  Andrew,  • 
son  of  Andrew,'  who  was  the 
first  settler  of  Wethersfield. 
Lieut.  Joshna*  Pendleton  was  a 
son  of  Joseph*  Pendleton,  b. 
Dec.  >9,  1661,  atSudbury,  Mass., 
d.  Sep.  18,  1 706,  who  married  as 
bis  3d  wife  Patience  Potts,  d. 
1731,  at  Branford,  a  dan.  of  Wm. 
Potts  of  New  London.  She  was 
the  3d  wife  of  Joseph,  and  Joshna 
was  their  3rd  child.  She  was 
also  a  cousin  of  Joseph's  first 
wife,  whose  name  was  Deborah 
Minor  (dan.  of  Ephraim  Minor 
of  Stonington),  who  bad  also  a 


davt.  Deborah  (Pendleton)  who 
married  a  Mr.  Nicholas  Frink. 
Deborah  Minor  Pendleton  snr- 
vived  the  birth  of  her  daughter 
but  a  few  days.  Noah  Fowler 
and  Deborah  Pendleton,  his  wife, 
were  the  parents  of  9  children, 
the  dates  of  whose  births  and 
several  deaths  I  have.  Any  fur- 
ther information  of  Pendleton 
family  given  on  request. 

E.  A.  P. 

Gallup.  The  Gallup  Genealogy  com- 
piled by  John  D.  Gallup  gives 
full  information  in  regard  to  this 
Capt.  John  Gallup.  Also  Helen 
Bvertson  Smith's  "Colonial 
Days  and  Ways "  is  interesting 
and  brings  up  the  two  families. 
Mrs.  M.  R. 


NOTES 

Connecticut  ancestry  of  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  whose  statue  was  recently 
unveiled  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton: 

Richard  Austin,  bom  in 
England,  1598,  settled  in 
Charlestown,  Mass. ,  1 638, 
had 

Anthony  Austin,  who  moved 
from  Charlestown  to  Suf- 
field,  Conn.,  m.  Esther  Hug- 
gins,  had 

Richard  Austin,  b.  Suffield, 
m.  Dorothy  Adams,  had 
Elias  Austin,  b.  Suffield, 
1718,  who  moved  to  Dur- 
ham, Conn.,  had 
Moses  Austin,  b,  Durham, 
1761.  m.  Maria  Brown,  had 
Stephen    F.   Austin,    b.    in 


Austinville,  Va.,  1793,  who 
was  the  "  Father  of  Texas," 
after  whom  Austin  the  cap- 
itol  was  named 

E.  N.  A. 

Spelman.  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  W.  Bar- 
bour, 169  Hicks  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  is  compiling  a 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Richard  Spelman,  born  in  Dan- 
bury,  Essex  County,  England, 
came  to  America  about  1700  and 
settled  in  Middletown,  Connect- 
icut. She  requests  that  alt  de- 
scendants, both  in  the  male  and 
female  lines,  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  communicate 
with  her  at  once,  making  all  data 
as  complete  as  possible.  Pedi- 
gree blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


NOTES  ON  CONTEMPORARY 
GENEALOGICAL  LITERATURE 


KINGSBURY  GENEALOGY 
The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich 
and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 
From  collections  made  by  Fred- 
erick John  Kingsbury,  LL.D. 
Edited  with  extensive  additions 
by  Mary  Kingsbury  Talcott, 
Hartford,  1905, 

It  seems  proper  that  a  work  of  im- 
portance like  the  Kingsbury  Geneal- 
ogy, recently  published,  should  re- 
ceive some  notice  in  the  columns  of 
the  genealogical  department  of  this 
magazine.  Many  of  the  more  recent 
genealogies  of  Connecticut  families 
have  been  compiled  by  residents  of 
the  far  West  or  nearer  points  where 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  editor 
to  make  a  personal  examination  of 
the  original  records  and  other  sources 
of  information  or  to  be  familiar 
enough  with  unusual  names  of  indi- 
viduals and  localities  to  properly  cor- 
rect proof.  We  are  led  to  expect  the 
same  old  genealogical  errors  copied 
from  book  to  book  since  the  first 
guess  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  re- 
freshing to  take  up  a  work  in  which 
the  compiler  has  personally  exam- 
ined every  source  of  information.  In 
this  particular  case  it  is  possible  to 
compare  two  recent  genealogies  of 
the  same  family,  the  one  in  question 
and  one  which  was  prepared  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  personal  examina- 
tion. Even  a  superficial  comparison 
of  the  two  Kingsbury  genealogies 
published,  one  in  igoi  and  the  other 
in  1905.  will  show  very  plainly  the 


point  I  wish  to  make.  The  first  dis- 
misses each  family  with  a  very  brief 
biographical  notice,  and,  in  many 
cases,  drops  the  individual  after  giv- 
ing the  date  of  birth.  The  other 
seems  to  give  full  biographical 
sketches,  all  available  details  of  the 
family  history  and  home  life,  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  and  particulars  of 
military  service.  The  impatience  of 
the  Kingsbury  descendants  is  given 
as  an  excuse  for  publishing  the  earlier 
book,  but  the  most  casual  glance  at 
the  later  work  will  show  that  the 
time  has  been  well  spent. 

Among  the  many  excellencies  of 
the  work  we  notice  the  unusual  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  the  section 
relating  to  the  family  in  England 
containing  wills  and  extracts  from 
parish  registers  in  Suffolk  and  Essex. 
One  of  the  maps  giving  neighboring 
portions  of  Suffolk  and  Essex  not 
only  gives  the  Kingsbury  homes,  but 
shows  also  the  places  whence  many 
of  the  Connecticut  settlers  came, 
while  the  text  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  that  part  of  England. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  name 
came  to  Massachusetts,  the  first  one 
with  Governer  Winthrop  in  the 
"Arbella"  in  1630.  In  the  second 
generation  three  of  the  sons  removed 
to  Connecticut,  settling  in  the  East- 
ern part  of  the  state  in  a  section  of 
the  Commonwealth  less  familiar  than 
other  portions  in  published  genealogf- 
ical  works,  a  fact  which  makes  the 
history  of  their  descendants  of  great 
interest  to  genealogical  searchers  of 
other  names  as  well  as  the   Kings- 
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bury.  The  biographical  sectiODS  of 
the  book,  containiiig  as  they  do  de- 
scriptions of  the  maDoers  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  will  be  extremely 
valuable  to  the  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture. That  most  important  part  of 
the  modern  genealogy,  the  index,  is 
well  done  and  unusually  comprehen- 
sive. 

The  preparation  of  a  genealogy  re- 
quires so  much  time,  patience  and 
^iU,  and  the  pec\iniary  returns  are 
so  uncertain  that  few  genealogists  of 
repute  can  afford  to  give  the  years 
necessary  to  prepare  such  a  work, 
and  the  Kingsbury  descendants  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  generosity 
and  skill  have  been  so  happily  com- 
bined to  perfect  the  present  issue. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  heie  to  add 
words  of  praise  to  the  work  of  the 
well-known  genealogist,  Miss  Tal- 
cott.  The  fact  that  she  has  person- 
ally visited  the  localities  and  exam- 
ined records,  tombstones,  etc.,  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  in  Old 
England,  speaks  for  itself.  The  pub- 
lication of  such  a  genealogy  is  a  not- 
able addition  to  our  collection  of 
such  works. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  CORBIN 

FAMILY 
Bv  •Rev.  Harvey  M.  Lawsoh  of 
PuTHAu,  Conn. 
Another  genealogy  which  will  in- 
terest our  Connecticut  readers  is  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Clement  Corbin 
who  came  to  Boston  about  1645  and 
first  settled  at  Muddy  River,  now 
Brookline,  where  his  children  were 
bom.  When  the  people  of  Roxbury 
formed  the  new  settlement  at  what 
is  now  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in 
1686,  the  Corbin  family  were  among 


the  first  settlers.  Hence,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  family  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  were  in  that  town 
and  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Thompson  (then  Killingly)  and 
Union,  Connecticut,  and  Dudley,  ' 
Massachusetts.  Theyemigratedfrom 
there  to  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont and  to  many  places  in  New  York 
and  so  have  become  widely  scattered. 

The  late  Austin  Corbin  of  New 
York,  whose  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  development  of 
Long  Island,  came  from  the  New 
Hampshire  branch,  where  he  had 
his  summer  residence  at  Newport, 
and  established  the  famous  Corbin 
Game  Preserve.  The  Corbins  of 
New  Britain,  who  are  made  well 
known  through  the  great  hardware 
manufacturing  firm  of  P.  and  F.  Cor- 
bin, are  included  in  the  family  and 
belong  to  the  branch  that  came  from 
Union,  Connecticut.  C.  C.  Corbin, 
the  great  shoe  manufacturer  of  Web- 
ster, Massachusetts;  David  P.  Cor- 
bin, for  many  jears  principal  of  the 
West  Middle  public  school  of  Hart- 
ford; Wm.  M.  Corbin,  who  was  well 
known  in  political  circles  in  the  state, 
and  his  son,  Wm,  H.  Corbin  of  Hart- 
ford, are  all  included,  with  excellent 
sketches  of  their  lives. 

The  book  is  well  gotten  up  and 
very  conveniently  arranged.  A  spe- 
cial feature  in  the  index  of  the  Cor- 
bin names  is  the  giving  of  the  date 
of  birth  of  each,  making  it  easy  to 
select  the  one  wanted. 

A  pleasant  outcome  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book  was  the  first  general 
reunion  of  the  Corbin  family,  which 
was  successfully  held  at  Rosedale 
Park,  Woodstock,  on  August  35th 
last.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty 
were  present,  including  Miss  Ellen 
D.  Lamed,  Windham  County's  his- 
torian, who  made  an  address.  The 
affair  was  so  well  enjoyed  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
for  another. 
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fect   digestibility   and    the    fact    that    it    may    be    taken    con- 
tinuously without  causing  gastric  disturbances, 
C  Is  bottled  where  manufactured,  thus  passing  direct  to  the 
consumer  without  the  possibility  of  adulteration. 
^  Is  never  sold  in  bulk. 


Sold  only  In  fldl,  ovtt  bettlea.  wKK  nams  of 

Schieffelin   6.  Co..  New  York 

Sol«  Agents 


»-- ,  SPECIFY     ■■■ 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


FERNSIDE 


SCREENS 
WEATHER  STRIPS 
OFFICE  AND  GRILL  WORK 


1^"  Here's  Some  of 
Our  Screen  Work. 

871   WINDOWS 

In  HiuHLAND  Court,  Hartford. 
The  Largest  Aparlmeiit  House 
between    New    Vork    and     Boston 


Wbulow  anti  Dooi  Screens,  Weather  Stiips,  Bird  Cages.  Spark  Guartls,  Office  and  GtiO  Work 
Estimates  Furnished  on  Application.     Office  and  Factory 

FERNSIDE   SCREEN    WORKS 

Formerly  P.  S.  AMIDON'S  OLD  PLACE. 

60  Temple  Street,  Telephone  1106-3  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR    SALE! 

Volumes  1  and  2  of  The 
Connecticut  Magazine;  Coth- 
rens  History  of  Ancient  Wood- 
bury, Ct.  Also  other  histories 
of  Connecticut.  And  a  number 
of  pieces  of  Antique  Furniture. 
*""""       OLIVER  C.  HILL, 

Bethlehem,  Conn. 


WADSWORTH 

—  or  — 

THE  CHARTER  OAK 

CONTENTS ; 
Introduction;— Hartford;  Constitution  of 
of  1638-9;  Thomas  Hooker,  preacher; 
Roger  Ludlow,  lawyer;  Jolin  Haynes, 
Colonizer. 

Memories  — William  Wadsworth;  Crom- 
well; The  Regicides. 

The  Charter  Oak :  The  Royal  Oak :  The 
Patent,  Charter  and  Deed:  Hiding 
the  Charter :  The  Man  :  The  Tree. 


Twenty-lour    Illustrations.     Four  hundred 
pages.    Bound  In  cloth  with  gilt  top  and  tKlc. 
Price  SI.OO  post  paid  to  any  address  by 
W.  K.  GOCHER, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


"Th«  1.eiullnK  Fire  I 


Perfect  .Beauty  for  a  few  cent 

DON'T  PAY  DOLLARS 

For  vorthleu  compleilon  powders  and  loUont  arai..3 
polsoDS  and  other  Injarioue  substaacea.  It  toot  face  < 
floured  wllh  blackheade,  pimples  and  fledk-wttffl^  -'t ' 
aktn  is  red,  roagli  and  oily,  we  can  send  too  ■  rarlpc '  i 
apoiittTt  cure.  It  la  aliiiolutelj'  lnrwl«M,  and  rem  i-ti  i 
pare  11  yourfell  at  a  cost  or  10  cents.  It  draws  aBdiL.' 
the  Bkln.  forclOK  out  all  impuiiUn.  cIosIdb  Hit  ■i-'i 
left  by  blackheads  and  pimples,  prerenu  wHstt^  i 
learesthesklD  In  a  healthy  and  clear  condllkiD.    Rf-.'  I'i 

ORAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK. 

If  your  hair  Is  (tray,  ordirnlDgirray.  andyou  wl»h  :i  - 
dark  hrown,  or  black,  we  hare  ■  formula  for  a  prtj-.-  r 
that  will po^i lively  r-^store  the  gray  haln  lo  iLeir  »': 
color.  It  Is  absolutely  harmleBS  (u  lialr.  scalp.  i>r  e-tj 
health.  Will  also  make  the  hair  grow  and  g\Tf  li  -  • 
Vtossy  and  fresh  looklnK  apiwarance.  II  podibIhf  r. 
phur,  sugar  of  lead.  nMrate  silver.  c.upperas  or  i-  .~:\ 
any  kind.  It  will  not  nib  off,  la  not  tticky.  dIMi  or  .-/j 
and  will  not  nUln  ths  acalp.  You  can  prepare  rt  y ;:-! 
cost  of  a  few  cents,    Ucclpe  and  full  direction!  fur ::'  i 

PACE  BLEACH. 

For  35  cents,  we  will  send  the  lortnola  for  a  U---  :  ■ 
that  Efllls  prepared  la  drug  ntorea  for  tS.UO.  U>  <ti  .1 
antee  It  to  remove  frecklf  a.  tan  and  all  dtscoloraik.L-  fi 
the  dkln.  Can  prepare  It  yoursrlt  at  one-tenth  tl«  - 
Bilverllsed  face  bleaclies. 

HAIR  QROWER 

Tlie  simplest  thing  on  earth,  Makea  It  prow  il  ^ 
Stops  Its  falling  out.  Cures  dandruff.  Helps  to  kn^l 
hair  In  crlmi>  or  curl,  Preients  haldness.  and  wfUn^i,  j 
JiaIr  grow  tnost  luxuriantly.  Perfectly  p>u«  and  L<  I 
No  drugs.  Can  prepare  11  younelf  at  home  (or  a  frw 
Will  posltliely  grow  hair  on  a  bald  head.  Berlpr  i,'. 
dirertlona,  SS  cents. 

WRINKLES  REMOVED. 

We  have  a  preparation  II 
•vn*r.    Easy  to  use.  perfeclly  harmlen,  and  liw 
It  niArishes  ihe  ekln,  cam 

gnioot;h.  sott  and  while.    Cures  chapped  hands  ai 
roughness  resultlDg  from  cold  wlads  and  Imps 
a  cents  we  will  send  rllreutlona  tor  making  a 
preparation.    Can  prepare  It  yourself  at  aoiall  coMi.  9 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

On  face.  neck,  arms  or  any  part  of  pvsji 
solTed  and  remoTed  without  pain,  dlsoolor 
the  skin,    Abnolute  removalln  leesthauS 
and  full  directions  for  ts  cents,    llarmleae  and  n 

EXCESSIVE  PERSPIRATION. 

Of  the  feet  and  armpits  ponltively  cored  wltbi«t 
poree  ot  Ihe  akin  or  Injury  to  the  body.    Ladies  wL? 
with  eicesilTe  perspiration  of  the  annplts  wU)  find  it  i 
arallon  a  permaneDt  cure.    Olyealn 
sweaty,  odorous  feet.    Send  EB  cent 
a  few  cents  to  prepare  It, 


Freddut       W,  H.  K»e.  Secretary 
■V  E.  Rau.  A.  N,  W.LtiAua,  Assistaat 
S«r(tarie( 

cenu  each :S  tor flO cents:  all  for H.W.    These  leciM 
simple  and  harmless,  bnt  will  do  aU  we  claim  for  ihe= 

All  dmralata  s^l  tlie  IngrMUenta  of  onr  rcclpoL,  v 
do  not  have  to  send  to  ua  for  them.    AddtcM 

yORKTOII.ET  CO., 

Dfpt.  J.                                                    Nn>  York.  .~^ 

—  •  The  Eden  of  Connecticut 

LukevUlr.  intbc  LitchfleM  Coantr  llllls. 
The  Estewar  to  Che  Berk  all  I  re  Hills. 

The  Wononsco  House 

LAKBVILLE,  CONN. 

tor  mlioHl  siBny  prople.    L«r«e.  ilrj'ptrlo™.  welllighled 

I  Ilk*  RnMiMvaMc  N  ■ItMi  I  IlM'i  Iho  if  (kt  lilil. 

iHtlnf ,  ■•Iklic  Fliklu,  Son.  Tuili,  Creqiil.  PmI.  Hi. 
E.  L  PEABODY,  Proprittor.        LAKEVILLE,  CONN,     furnished  COTTABCS   to   rent    fOR    5E*aoN 


PleMt  Hentloa  Toi  Cowwcneut  Hahieinb  when  patronlElciK  our  Advertlfen. 


The  Governors  of  Connecticut. 


A 


Jf-HtJfUt 


FTER  MANY  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIG 
TION,  FREDERICK  CALVIN  NORTON  HAS  COMPLETl 
HIS  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  OOVERNORS 
CONNECTICUT,     WITH       AN       ASSISTING      STAFF 

HISTORICAL     AUTHORITIES.         VERIFYING        EVEl 

HISTORICAL    FACT    IN    THE    EXTENSIVE    COMPILATIOS. 

TRACE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  FROM  THOUSANDS  OF  0 

DOCUMENTS    HAS     BEEN     A     TREMENDOUS     UNDERTAKi: 

WITH  THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  LEADING  LIBRARIES  A! 

HISTORICAL      ORGANIZATIONS,      THE      WORK       IS      NC 

PERMANENTLY    COLLECTED    IN    A    BEAUTIFUL   VOLUME    OF    ABOUT    450    PA'Ji 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NEARLY  FIFTY  RARE  OLD  PRINTS  AND   EXCLUSIVE    REPR 

DUCTIONS  FROM  OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  PRINTED  ON  ANTU, 

LAID  PAPER.  AND  BOUND    IN    DURABLE    ART    CLOTH    COVERS    WITH    TITLF 

GOLD.        THE    OFFICIAL    EDITION    IS    LIMITF.D.     NUMBERED,    AND     DISTRJBIH 

BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES, 


CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,   Nbw  Haven,  Conn. 

Appreciating  the  historical  importance  of  Frederick  Calvin  Norton's  compilation  eatitlei! 
GovBRNoKs  01'  CoNNEcncuT,  the  undersigned  desires  to  subscribe  to  the  first  official  edition  as . 
describid  at  Five  Dollars  payable  only  after  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  volume. 


FILL     ABOVE     BLANK     TODAY  —  NO     CASH      REQUIRE! 


Connecticut  Industries 

With  an  Invested  Capital  of  $373,283,580,  Giving 

Employment   to   181,529   Mechanics,  Paying 

them  Annually  in  Wages  $87,942,628, 

Connecticut    last    year    Produced 

Goods  valued  at  $369,082,091 

First  of  a  series  of  able  articles  on  Connecticut's  Manufactures, 
including  first  complete  compilation  of  Connecticut's  huge  industrial 
interests  for  public  library  and  reference  use  throughout  the  country — 
Especial  attention  is  called  to  article  entitled  "Struggles  of  Charles  Good- 
year, Discoverer  of  Secret  of  India  Rubber,"  by  Hon.  Frederick  J.  Kings- 
bury, on  page  54  of  this  issue  of  The  Connecticut  Magazine;  also  "The 
Development  of  Steam  Navigation,"  by  Seymour  Bullock,  on  page  97 — 
Editor 


COXXECTICUT  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hives  of  industry  in 
the  world;  its  skill  in  me- 
chanics makes  the  statement 
"made  in  Connecticut"  a  guarantee 
of  honest  workmanship.  So  positive 
and  stable  is  the  position  that  Con- 
necticut holds  in  manufactures  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  at  the 
government  seat  In  Washington  re- 
cently characterized  this  state  as 
"the  Lancashire  of  Xcw  England." 
The  historj'  of  manufactures  is 
too  little  recorded,  and  the  great 
achievements  of  manufacturers  are 
tfio  infrequently  recognized, — for 
their  service  to  mankind  and  to 
progre.-is  is  of  greater  economic  im- 
jKtrt  than  that  of  any  other  body  of 
men  in  the  worUl.  It  may  even  be 
said  that  upon  the  prosperity  of 
manufactures  to-day  rests  the  future 
(if  American  arts,  sciences,  educa- 
tion and  even  citizcn.ship. 

In  marshalling  the  industrial 
strength  of  Connecticut,  from  the 
corporation  Hith  tremendous  capital 
to   the   multitudinous   infant   indus- 
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Investigations  just  completed 
show  that  the  number  of  manufac- 
tories in  Connecticut  has  increased 
in  the  last  five  years  from  ;^.^S2  to 
3477,  or  2.8  per  cent.  The  combined 
capital  of  the.sc  concerns  has  in- 
creased from  $299.^07.925  to  $373.- 
283,580.  some  25  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.. 
has  grown  from  9,258  to  13.523  and 
the  aggregate  of  their  salaries  from 
$11,755,284  to  $17,040,351,  a  gain  of 
45  per  cent. 

The  munbcr  of  wage  earners  five 
years  ago  was  159.733.  «'iile  ii<-'W  it 
IS  181,529.  and  their  wages,  then 
$7.1.394-f^i'>-J.  have  grown  to  $87,942.- 
628.  The  miscellaneous  expenses  of 
these  manufacturing  plants  have  in- 
creased from  Si9.ocx).0oo  to  $32,000,- 
000.  the  cost  of  malerials  used  from 
St(>(>.ooo.ooo  to  S191.OGO.000.  while 
the  value  of  the  finished  product  lu.sl 


UEADIISQ      INDUSTRIES      IIN     MARTRORD 

Hartrord  han  a  oomblnedrapltalaf  t!8,SE>S.S8S— It,lT9  meohBiilos  Iset  year  reoeived  wBrm  oI  ti,Ui.se9  and  rrcmi 
iKIl. 587,130;  iirodiicerl  Hfi,S7a,Wl  In  Hnlehedprodnct—Barttord  cover*  ll.iflO  acre*;  Us  grand  lirt 
I  and  populadoa  SO.  DOO— Hart  font  bai  eioeptloiullr  BtroaR  traDgportatlon  taoIlIUea  by  eteamboat 
I  all  railroad  points  via  N.  T.,  N.  B.  ±  H.  R.  R.,  and  a  aetvork  Of  electric  rallwara  to  suhur- 


eiceeds  |Ofi.«».l> 


ban  communltlei. 


ATLANTIC   SC-REW  WORKS 

85    CHARTER    OAK    AVENUE 

David  Th.ton,  Prop.  Established  1S79 

Wood  Screws  op  Every  Dkschiption 

Our  specialties  are  brass  and  bronke  hetae. 

SCREWS — Klat,  Round  and  Oval  Heads. 


AUSTIN  ORGAN  COMPANY 

John  T.  Air-riN,  Pres.     Jous  Spevcir  C«vp,  Vice-PrBB. 
,  Sec.  and  Treas, 

IGH      GRADE 

[PE     ORGANS 


t  equipped  ofcc  Id  CDnoecilcut. 


THE  BILLINGS  &  SPENCER  COMPANY 

ESTAJILISHED  IB69.  CAPITAL  $100,000 
.  BiLLiMQi,  Prill.  »ihI  Geo.  Mgr..  F.  C.  BiLLrvai,  Vlce-Pfet. 
and  Kupl..  L.  H.  HobT.  Treu .  K.  H.  Sruoiiii.  Stc. 
Adjuetable  Wreachee,  Mncliine  Wrenches,  TooMiolilprs. 
Pllen,  MaohlDC  ClampK.  Lathe  Don.  -Machine  HammerB. 
Screw  Drlvem.  Ratchet  Drills.  Hand  Vises,  Drop  Ham- 
t,  .\atoninbilr  Forging"  Hnd  Ccncrel  ForgluKs 


THE    ASA    S.     COOK    COMPANY 

Established  1858.     Incorporated  1896 

Asa  S.  Cook.  Pres,  and  Treai     John  F.  Cook,  Sec.  ami 
Mgr.    M.  F.  Cook.  Aist.  Treaa. 

Manufacturers  of 
WOOD  SCREW  MACHINERY 


V.  H.  DE^^ 
LATIIB  A!iD 


ELECTRIC   VEHICLE  COMPANY 

I.VCOni'OBATKD  IS37.    AL-TIIOItIZEDrAI'ITAL|M,0U0.000 

Mii.To^i  J    UvDi.iiso,  Pres.    W.  1:.   llK\niiti-iN,  Treas. 

H.  W    Kttb.  See. 

COLUMBIA   AL'TOMOBILBB 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLES.  GA)40LINE  VBBICLBS 

Delivery  WagonB.  Ttufks.  Ambulsnoes,  Puln.l  Wagons, 

Bauea.  Broughainn.  VlnturlaB.  Phaelona.  Uunaboiilg 


THE  HARTFORD  BEDSTEAD  COMPANY 

^uix'PHMir  to 

TiiK  IIaiitfohi>  Woven  Wibk  MirtBEBS  Compant 

IlRNRT  EoBERT-.  Pres.  and  Treaa.    RoukrtR.  Pea-^e,  Sec. 


BURR     INDEX     COMPANY 

Or(;a.\izel>  1S83 

,!'Cii.>rXA\.Jii..1're9.    R.  K,  Ervi.vg. Sec. and Trcaa. 


THE   HARTFORD   FAIENCE  COMPANY 

nop.  Sec.  and  lYeas. 


Burr's  Imp) 


)  Trial   Balanci;  Sheets 


THE  J.  B.  BURR&COMPANY,  Incorporated 

EnoAR  B  Bi-HR.  ITcs.     H.  S.  KiNO.  Sec  ami  Treas. 
336  ASYLUM 

Sole  Manuracturer 
a  epeclaltf 


The  HARTFORD  PATTERN  &  MODEL  CO. 

ISO  to  124  Ai-LVS  St,    Telephone  3456 

11  a.  LoneNTE,Pres.    EniriN  W.Putxaii,  See.andTrcui. 


COLTS  PATENT  FIRE-ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

ChlABTEBEB  IBM.     CAPirAL  tl-«».000 

;,  llRovER.  Pres.    W«.  f.  Hkinkkk.  Vlce-Pref..  F.  A. 

SciiiRXEH,  Treat..  A.  L,  Ulbicu,  Sec..  W.  B. 

WiLLiAHR.  Jh  ,  Atat.  Treoa. 

CpiTBITOLTlB*.  COLTACTOMATICPiaTOLa,  COLTAVTOMAtli 

B«voIv«n  Adopled  by  r.  «.  Army  and  N«vr,  Foreign  0<n- 
ieD1i,SutF  Nulonal  (lUArdi.  HuDlclpal  Police  Departmenta 


THE  HARTFORD  LEATHER  GOODS  CO. 


Fancy  Leather  Goods;  Pocket  Books:  Memo- 
randums: Card  aod  Letter  Cases:  Safety 
Specie  Books;  Advertising  Souvenirs 
and  Leather  Specialties. 


''Made  In  Connecticut"  Guarantees  Honest  Workmanship 


year  was  $,^69,082,091,  as  against 
$315,106,350  "five  years  ago,  a  gain 
of  17.1  per  cent. 

The  statistics  show  fjratifying  in- 
creases in  the  manufacture  of  brass 
goods,  cotton  goods,  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  hardware 
and  silk  and  silk  goods.  While  no 
new  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  or  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  have  been  built,  these  indus- 
tries share  in  the  solid  evidences  of 
prosperity;  especially  in  the  number 
of  wage  earners  and  the  amounts  of 
money  paid  them  does  this  appear. 

The  woolen  goods  industry  is  the 
only  large  industry  in  Connecticut 
which  shows  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  plants.  There  are  but 
forty-eipht  plants  now  where  there 
were  fifty-one  five  years  ago;  but 
capital,  wages,  number  of  employees 
and  salaries  have  steadily  grown. 

Bridgeport  has  306  manufacturing 
establishments  against  490  for  New 
Haven,  and  Waterbury  has  143,  but 
both  these  cities  lead  the  largest  city 
in  the  state  in  the  amount  of  capital 
employed.  Xew  Haven  has  $31,- 
000,000  odd  whiie  Waterbury  has 
nearly  $2,000,000  more  than  that  and 
Bridgeport  has  $18,000,000  more. 
Waterbury  has  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  capital  to  plants. 
Bridgeport  has  more  salaried  offi- 
cials and  clerks  than  Xew  Haven; 
pays  them  more,  has  a  greater  ex- 
pense account,  cost  of  materials  used 
and  value  of  product ;  otherwise 
New  Haven  leads  the  state. 

Hartford  has  now  340  establish- 
ments, a  gain  of  5.6  per  cent,  over 
rgoo.  Their  combined  capital  is 
$28,358,583,  which  is  but  i.i  per 
cent,  greater  than  was  that  of  the 
322  plants  five  years  ago.  There  are 
1,383  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc., 
and  to  them  is  paid  $1,692,889;  a 
gain  of  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent. 
The  11,179  wage  earners  are  4.7  per 
cent,  more  than  the  number  in  1900 
and  their  pay,  $6,562,236,  is  about 
10  per  cent,  more  than  was  paid 
then.     The   miscellaneous  expenses 


of  the  business  have  increased  43.6 
per  cent,  to  $2,795,038,  while  tite  cost 
of  materials  is  $11,587,130,  exactly 
I  per  cent,  over  that  item  for  1900. 
The  value  of  the  finished  product 
has  increased  9  per  cent,  in  five 
years,  being  now  $25,973,651. 

Hon.  William  R.  Merriam  of  the 
government  census  department  says 
that  the  pre-eminence  of  Connecticut 
in  manufacturing  is  due  in  part  to  its 
excellent  communication  by  rail  and 
water  with  all  parts  of  the  country; 
to  its  geographical  location,  by 
which  it  can  handle  a  large  export 
trade;  to  its  water  power;  to  its 
plentiful  supplies  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal, the  former  gathered  easily  in 
the  great  centers  of  the  East,  and  the 
latter  coming  to  it  not  alone  from 
its  profitable  manufactures  but  also 
from  its  large  insurance  and  banking 
interests ;  and  to  its  joint-stock  laws. 

The  story  of  the  development  of 
manufacturing  in  Connecticut  is 
fascinating.  The  Connecticut  Yan- 
kee had,  before  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  developed  household 
industries,  working  day  and  night, 
making  nails  or  anything  that  would 
sell.  As  early  as  1716,  nail  mills 
were  established,  and  there  was  a 
surplus  of  product  for  exportation. 
Connecticut's  iron  mines  in  the  town 
of  Salisbury  furnished  iron  for  the 
cannon  for  the  Continental  Armv 
and  the  chains  that  barred  the  Hud- 
son River  to  the  enemy.  "Lack  of 
coal  as  fuel,"  the  historian  writes, 
"might  weigh  heavily  against  the 
value  of  their  iron  mines,  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  workmen  was  a 
possession  that  could  not  be  taken 
away."  These  men  "scoured  the 
world  for  materials  and  passed  them 
through  the  crucible  of  Connecticut 
ingenuity."  But  the  joint-stock  act 
of  1837  contributed  greatly  to  the 
state's  prosperity.  Its  principle  uf 
permitting  small  sums  to  be  capi- 
talized in  manufacture  has  been 
copied  by  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  by  Great  Britain,  the  ef- 
fect  upon   the   "industrial   develop- 


Leading     Industries     of     Hartford— con  tlnuec 


ELECTRIC    y<rut\   SWITCHES 

HARTFORD    MACHINE    SCREW    CO. 

CHARTKREI)   187(1 

HARTArJohCGCMAN 

HARTKORU,  ^'•^Sl^^  COXX. 

TurnBj  Speolal  I'arls  from  lEverj-  Kind  of  MaWrlal 
Als..  Builders  of  Al'TOMATIC  SCREW  M.U-HlNEItY 

THI-:      HART      MANL-KACTI-RIXG      CO. 

K-r...i.,....K„  iswi.      <:ni.,M.  «-.  lUiiT.  Pres, 

Jljnufactiirers  of 

-DiAMoN-D  H-  Klkitkh-  Switchks 

Hram-li  Offii'ss:    New  y..rk.   B,i*t..n,  Cl.i.'ago,  DenrBr, 
San  Frnnchw,  T..roiitr..  r«n..  Loii.lOE,  Una. 

POPE     MANL'FACTL'RENG    COMPANY 

Cai'itaj.  822.500,000 

THK     HKXRV    «.-     WRIGHT     MFG.     CO. 
CAriTAI.  SS,..o,-. 

Makers  op  B.m.i.  BK.*ki\.;  Dmi.i.   I'hessbs 

PRATT   &   WHITNEY  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Cosn. 

Manufacturers  of 

l'kEL-lM..N  MA.HINE  Ti.„J.S,    MACHINISTS' 

SM.^r.L  TouLs,  Gu.m;fs,  Standarus,  Ftc. 

JEWELL      BELTING     COMPANY 

KsTAttLiSHF.n  iSiS.     Cahitai.  SSoo.ooo 

Tr>-..      CK..I,I..L.'T.lLl.,lrC. 

SOLK    MASUFAUTL-TiEHS    OF    GKM    HELTING 

SIMEOX  L.  (t  GEORGE   H.  ROGERS  CO. 
Capital  $250,000 

SONS  (IF  THE   PlOSKEIl  HOliEllS  BIH.S. 
,Jou«  MaoFarvi?!.  Pit*                   (i.niioi  II.  Ro.,iis,  Sri-. 

S.HVH.  MlcKlDVIH.  TlTM. 

FMioM*.:    H.rt«inl  BDd  w.mngfort- 
IllfillBST  (1KA[>E  SlLVEli  FLATBl)  WAItE 

THE   JOHNS- PRATT   COMPANY 

L.     E.     RHODES 

OK(:an-i/,ed  1SS6,     Cai'itai,  $150,000 

32  I'sniN-  Place.    Tbi.ephosk 

Kl.-.-D  K  ll.T>«.  Pr...    .n.lTr,....          n,...   II     P.T.I.'..  H...-P™, 

j|                               )  SerenlDch  Shapcrs 

Vul«,„~,„o  for  el^lM.K,  ■j.ul.Uo.  .n<.  .pn,  p«..n«.^^ 

1                                      Special  MHchlnery 
1                                                 Elperimentftl  Wurk 

Diei  Hiid  Too!,- 
'                                                             Inventions  I>ev<^lo|>eil 

SACHS     "NOAKK"    FUSES 

THE     MERROW     MACHINE    CO. 

T  H  I-:     S  T  A  X  I)  A  R  U     CO  M  P  A  N  Y 

Eh.1  ABl.lMIICIJ   1S3S.       IstilRl'<JRATEll  1894. 

'sl«t'i™™"" 

J.  M,  Mkiik..*.  I>rei>        (I  W.  MKHicon.  S.rc.  and  TrtB.". 
Maker*  uf 

s,.T"';?,!'l'".',!:,"»'.;',L'.',".-,„-    Pi.k!l;,H.,5J5SK^*i"?Vi.^ 

CAP.TjLCir.  PicKLiHocBirPackenofSweel,  Mlifd.Choic 
cliuM,  Uberkln.  untun  »Dd  llrcniliU  Plcklct,  Fcppcr  KclKli. 

WIl.J.IAM   OLUy   &   CO. 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

TOPPING      BROTHERS 

3\MK-  R  T.ilTiN'.       ■               -        Thomas  II.  ToPPl.xi. 

stiUrlluMiJeri..  Sloreandoni.-e  FixUirea  aii.Hieneral  Mill 

HI  CummerteSlieel,                  Hanford.  Conn. 

.:o..,1  iind  (orr.'ci  «ork  (Jii.r.Bifod.             ni  tl.iir  ST««.r 

Leading;     Industries     of     Hartford— continued 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
Capital  13,500,000.     ORaANizED  TS96 

John  T.  Dxubbwood,  Pro     DaWiTT  BuiniN.  See.  and 

TYPEWRITBRS 
Fkiott:  IlsrUnrd,  Cona.    Kiln  OIBce,  HI  Bnwdwar,  Stw  York 

THE      WHITLOCK      COIL      PIPE      CO. 
Factory:    Elmwood 

C.  K  BtAcu.  Pnt.                       B.  G.  Ci*iiK.  Vloe-Pnu. 

AHTH.l.   8.    Htdf,  TTBSIk  BDd  Ugr. 

HeMtrt,    CoDden'erf.   Anminobile  (JoolerB.'pinmbcri' 

Tueiil  of  the  whole  modem  world" 
being  "quite  beyond  calcuIationT" 

In  Connecticut  more  industries 
are  secured  by  patents  than  in  any 
other  state.  For  many  years  the 
state  has  led  the  conntry  in  number 
of  patents  issued  in  proportion  to 
population ;  in  1890  it  was  1  patent 
to  every  796  persons;  in  1900,  1  to 
every  1,203. 

The  patents  granted  to  the  invent- 
ors of  one  city  in  Connecticut  show 
a  small  percentage  of  an  infinitude 
of  small  wares,  such  as  bottle-top 
handles,  shot-pouch  chargers,  lamp 
holders,  bread  toasters,  scissors 
sharpeners,  machines  for  sticking 
pins  in  paper  (which  helped  Con- 
necticut lo  undersell  other  markets), 
picture  nails,  carpet  fasteners, 
clothes-dryers,  necktie  fasteners, 
eyelets,  napkin  holders,  utensils  for 
mixing  liquids,  perforated  music 
sheets,  washing  machines,  drawer 
pullers,   and   church-pew  headrests. 

The  Yankee  peddler  was  devel- 
oped by  the  manufacture  of  tinware, 
clocks,  and  other  small  wares.  Tin- 
ware was  first  manufactured  in  Con- 
necticut, in  Berlin,  about  1770.  In 
1795  Mark  Leavenworth  began  the 
manufacture  of  axes,  steelyards, 
ramrods,  bayonets,  and  other  small 
articles  of  steel.  In  1801  he  jour- 
neyed to  Georgia  with  axes  and 
steelyards,  exciting  much  wonder. 

EH  Terry,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  clock  manufacture,  received  pay 
for  a  clock  in  salt  pork,  which  he 
carried  home  in  his  saddlebags. 
Chauncey  Jerome,  another  of  the 
founders,  went  to  surrounding 
towns  with  clocks  to  sell.  He  would 
take  one  under  each  arm  and  go 
from  house  to  house.  In  iRoo. 
Gideon  Roberts  used  to  take  three 


or  four  clocks  at  a  time  to  Xew  York 
state  to  sell.  "I  have  seen  him  many 
times,  wiicn  a  small  boy,  pass  my 
father's  house  on  horseback  with  a 
clock  in  each  of  his  saddlebags,  and 
a  third  lashed  on  behind  the  saddle 
with  the  dials  in  plain  sight."  Eli 
Terry  was  a  native  of  East  Windsor, 
now  South  Windsor,  where  he  made 
his  first  clock,  with  wooden  wheels, 
in  1792.  He  moved  to  Plymouth  in 
1793.  invented  the  pillar-scroll  and 
case  clock  in  1814,  and  made  a  for- 
tune. In  1837  Chauncey  Jerome 
revolutionised  the  industry  by  using 
brass  wheels,  and  in  1844  he  re- 
moved to  \cw  Haven,  where  the 
New  Haven  Clock  Company's  works 
founded  by  him  still  exist. 

Kew  Haven  produced  the  mventor 
of  the  process  of  vulcanizing  India- 
mhbcr,  Charles  Goodyear.  (Full 
description  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  strug- 
gles is  given  in  the  valuable  article 
entitled  "Struggles  of  Charles  Good- 
year— Discoverer  of  Secret  of  India 
Rubber,"  by  Hon.  Frederict  J. 
Kingsbury,  President  of  the  Citizens' 
\ational  Rank,  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  contents  of  this  issue 
of  THE  CONNECTICUT  MAGA- 
ZINE.) 

Eii  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the 
cotton-gin.  was  one  of  the  earliest 
makers  of  firearms.  He  began  at 
Whitneyville.  just  outside  of  New 
Haven,  early  in  the  century.  He  took 
up  the  system  of  interchangeable 
parts  for  guns,  and  by  close  person- 
al supervision  executed  contracts 
which  had  caused  the  failure  of  other 
contractors.  (Complete  story  of  the 
difficulties  of  Eli  Whitney  is  given 
in  the  interesting  article  entitled 
"The  World's  Great  Debt  to  Genius." 
hy  William   H.   .Avis,  an  organizer- 


UEADIINQ   IINDUSTRIES  IN   INEW  BRITAIN 

Nev  Britain  hu  a  oo-nblned  capilst  of  about  tlt>.OaO,oao.  prodDcIng  manufnotured  itoodi  ralued  at  over  |lS.ODO.oao 
emplnying  about  B.OOO  at  annual  wages  eiceedlng  tl.00l),0a0— New  Britain  holds  dlillnctlon  for  patenKnn  more 
InTenlloni  per  uaplta  than  an y  other  oltr  in  the  world-Its  popiiiatii>n  ia  alwut  S^OOD  and  its  snnual  llit  about 
ia.000,000  


AMERICAN  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Okganizblj  i868.    CAinTAL  $300,000 

E.  H.  Davison.  President 

G.   S.  Talcott.  Treasurer 

HiCH  Grade  Underwear  and  Hosiery 

NATIONAL    SPRING     BED     CO. 

IVCOKPORATKD    I89S. 

J.  B.  MiNoii,  Pres.      F.  A.  Porter,  Sec.  and 
Treas.    0.  Burckhardt,  Asst.  Sec. 

Rip  Van   Winkle  Spring  Beds 

P.       AND       F.      CORBIN 

EsTABLISHBD    1S49      C»riTAI,  $500,000 

Philip   CnnBiN.   Prciideat.     Chaklu  H.  P>»oh>,   Pint 

VicfPrfiident.     CHABLai  E,  WiiaTiioia,  S«ond 

Vi«-PtMideDl  and  Treaiuter.    Edvabii  L.  Pbioh, 

A«imam  Treiturtf.      Ai.b««t  N.  Aiei.  Semlary. 

Chiklu  B.  Faisohs,  Aui.  Treuurec 

BL'ILDERS  AND  CABINET  HARDWARE 

NORTH  &  JUDD  MFG.  COMPANY 

Organizeii  1S61.     Capital  Jaoo.ooo 

Georob  M.   Landers,  Pres.      H.  C.  Noble, 

Vice-Pres.  and  Treas.     E.  M.  Wight. 

MAN,  Sec, 

HARNESS     HARDWARE 

CORBIN  CABINET  LOCK  CO. 

Incorporated  iSSa.     Cai'itai.  $200,000 

Gm.  W.  CoBniH,  Pre»ideot.     C.  H.  B»LDwm.  TrtMunr. 

W.  H.  RjorH.  StcKiary.      G.  L.  Cobiiik,  A«1.  TreaiuHr. 

ChioM  Lockt  P.dl«t.,  Trunk  Lock..  Suit  Cbk  Lock^ 

Kty.  .nd  BlMl.^  Sp«iBl  H.td-.r.,  Ho»w  L.ii«  Bo.. 

ci.  Rural  Mjiil  Hoio.  ApBrimeni  Hdhk  L«icr  Bo.ei. 

fau  Uffi«  EquipmenK. 

THE     PORTER     &     DYSON     CO. 

Philip  CoHbiN.  Pre*.       Geo.  H.  Dvbok,  Treaa.  and  Mer. 
HanutaptuTsra  and  Repalrara  of 
FINE    JEWELRY 

M  MAIN  STREET                       NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP. 

INCOHPOKATKD  I903 

PiiLLii-CoaHiN.  President.     M.  S.  Hakt.  Vice- 

Pres.  and  Treas.      Paul  P.  Wilcox.  A^st, 

Treas.  and  Sec.     J.  S.  Bret;^, 

Qeneral  Manager. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  GARAGE 

RUSSELL    &    ERWIN    MFG.     CO. 

Incorporated  1S51.    Capital  $1,000,000 

Howard  S.  Hart.  Pres.      Benjamih  A.  Haw- 

LRv.  Vice-Pres.       Isaac  D.    Rijssei.l,  Treas. 

J.  H.  Van  Newkirk.  Asst.  Treas. 

Theodore  E.  Smith,  Sec. 

BUILDERS'    HARDWARE 

CORBIN    SCREW  CORPORATION 

Chibi.i^  GLOvm,  Pre».      Clabbbcb  A.  Eabl,  Vice.Prt!. 

I'liioD-jBB  E.  Smith,  Sec.  and  Treat. 

William  J.  Su..-.  A«t.  Sec. 

W.,nd.Mi«;hiBi,C«pandSeI  Screw.,  Slnve.  Tirt,  Sink  Bad 

M.thincBoHvSpeciBl  Screws  ol  ever/  dcKriplioo,    Steel 

Bnd  Brasi  jBck  Chain.  Sl«i  nd  Kr.ii  EKuic'ieon  Pinj,  jiad 

TheCorbm  Diipitu  CoUct  Btikc. 

SKINNER  CHUCK   COMPANY 

It-CORPORATEU    I98j.        CAPITAL  $75,000 

D.  N.  Camp.  Pres,  and  Treas,     D.O.  Rogers. 

Vice-Pres.   and   Asst.  Treaa. 
E.  J.  Skihher.  Sec. 

CHUCKS 

HART    &     COOLEY     COMPANY 

INCORCORATBD  I9OI,      CaVITAlSi  50.00'J 

lIowARt.  S.  Hart.  Prest.     Norman  P,  Coolev, 
Treas.     R.  C,  Twitcheli..  Set. 

Wrouhht  Stlel  Hot  Air  Reoisters 

STANLEY  Rl'LE  AND  LEVEL  COMPANY 
Ohoaxizki)  1S53      Capital  $1,000,000 

CHAKLas  B.  Miiciiiu..  Prea,  Aui  W.  flTiJiLiT.  \^oe■P^ea 

and  Sec  Ciiaiileb  B.  Stahlbt,  Treaa. 

CARPENTERS'    TOOLS 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

Oro*m/.R1>  1853.     Caitlal.  Si."0".'>t>o 

Ch'IlisF  Smith.  Pro.    Ghoiigi  M.  l,i.!ifT.<".  Sec.  and 

Treai.     F-ibobbick  A,  Skablb,  A.m.  Tte«, 

Ta1:LK   Curi.MV,  HoVSEHiH.D    H  \H1HVARE,   AND 
Pj.UMBBRs'  BKAi^  Goobs. 

THE     STANLEY     WORKS 

l»L-,>„.0BATat..8,..     Cahial«,.ooo.«<. 

E.  A.  MOOKB,  and  Vicc-Prei.     L.  H.  Pbasb,  S«. 

and  Treai.     H.  B.  Humasdh,  Aw.  S«. 

Wrouahl  Bronie  and  Steel   Ball  Bearlaa  Hiaiei,  Wrooehi 

St«l  Bnu..  H,n«e.,  Door  Bolu.  Sli.ll^Sckit.:  B-ildm- 

.nd  Slielf  HBrd..re.-C<>ld  Rolled  St«l. 

Leading  Industries  in  New  Britain— continued 


TRAUT  &  HINE    MFG.  COMPANY 
Incobpobatbd  18B9.    Capital  tioo.ooo 

Uetal  Trimmings  for  Suspendkks  awd  Garters; 

SsAp  Fastenbss,  and  Upholstihbrs'  Nails, 

UNION    MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Capital  $300,000 

GB01.G1  W.  C01.B.N,  Pre.      A,  r.  CaBsm.  Vi€t-P,M. 

M,  L    Bail.v,  Sec.DdTrtM. 

Lathe,  Drill  and  Planer  Chucks.  Iron  andWood 
Planes,  Union    Coil  Door  Springs.  Galvanized 

Pump  Chain,  Patent  Rubber  Backets. 

Well     Curbs    and    Fixtures.    Pumps. 

of  the  Eli  Whitney  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, in  V'ohimc  IX,  Number  4, 
01  THE  CONNECTICUT  MAGA- 
ZINE.) 

In  1829  Samuel  Colt,  of  Hartford, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  de- 
vised a  six-barreled  revolver  to  be 
used  with  percussion  caps.  In  1835 
he  perfected  a  six-barreled  rotating 
breech,  and  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Harney  used  this  arm  in  1837  in 
fighting  the  Indians.  Then  came  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  California 
gold  craze.  Colonel  Colt  built  fac- 
tories at  Hartford  costing  half  a' 
million  dollars.  In  1858  he  was  turn- 
ing out  60,000  revolvers  a  year. 
They  were  used  by  the  English  in 
the  Crimea  and  by  Garibaldi  in 
Italy.  The  Spencer  rifle  and  the 
Sharp  rifle  were  made  also  in  Con- 
necticut prior  to  1861.  The  Win- 
chester rifle  is  made  at  New  Haven 
in  large  quantities.  The  Gatling 
gixn  is  made  at  the  Colt  works  at 
Hartford,  and  ordnance  is  made  at 
Bridgeport  and  Derby. 

Connecticut  engaged  in  silk  cul- 
ture about  1732.  Mulberry  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  furnished  food 
for  the  silk  worm,  were  planted  at 
New  Haven  and  Mansfield.  In  1763 
President  Stiles,  who  afterwards 
wore  a  commencement  gown  of 
domestic  silk,  secured  the  passage  of 
a  law  by  which  'the  colony  paid  a 
bounty  for  the  planting  of  trees  and 
the  raising  of  raw  silk.  A  half  ounce 
of  mulberry  seed  was  sent  to  every 
town  for  distribution,  but  Mansfield 
was  the  only  place  where  silk  raising 
became  a  fixed  industry.  Eastern 
Connecticut  was  the  principal  center 
of  the  raw-silk  industry  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  last  century.  In 
rS-^S  the  Chenev  Brothers  started  in 


South  Manchester,  where  they  still 
operate  one  of  the  largest  silk  mills 
in  the  country. 

Elias  Howe,  jr.,  the  inventor  of 
the  sewing  machine,  early  gave  his 
name  to  a  factory  at  Bridgeport.  In 
1850  a  patent  for  a  different  style 
of  machine  was  issued  to  Allen  B. 
Wilson. 

The  brass  manufactures  of  Con- 
necticut in  Waterbury  were  built  up 
by  the  metal-button  business,  which 
led  to  brass  making  on  a  large  scale. 
Brass  was  made  in  that  city  before 
1749  by  John  AHyn,  as  is  shown  by 
the  inventory  of  his  goods.  Ham- 
mered brass  kettles  and  brass  wire 
were  first  made  in  the  United  States 
here  or  in  this  vicinity.  Prior  to 
1835  all  the  pins  used  in  the  United 
States  were  imported.  Twenty 
years  earlier  a  few  pins  were  made, 
but  were  not  commercially  success- 
ful. In  order  to  afford  a  market  for 
brass  wire,  automatic  machines  for 
the  manufacture  of  pins  were 
brought  into  use  about  1841.  the 
trade  being  controlled  by  Waf-- 
bury  and  Birmingham  (now  Derby). 
Hooks  and  eyes  were  also  made.  The 
first  Waterbtiry  watch,  made  by 
hand,  was  exhibited  January  9,  1878, 

.■\boHf  the  year  1804  a  cotton  mill 
was  established  at  A^ernon,  Hartford 
county,  followed  in  1806  bv  a  large 
mill   at   Pomfret. 

The  cotton  mills  of  the  state  arc  clus- 
tered on  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Thames  at  Norwich.  In  \or- 
wich,  Thompson,  Putnam,  Plainficld. 
Killingly  and  Windham  are  located 
more  than  seven-tenths  of  all  the 
cotton  spindles  in  Connecticut,  The 
great  mill  at  Baltic  has  been  rebuilt 
by  the  Ponemah  Company,  which 
has  large  mills  on  both  sides  of  the 


UEADIINQ     INDUSTRIES     IIN     MERIDEIN 

Herlden  hu  a  combined  napltil  ot  about  |IT,000.0D0,  producing  maaufactured  |i:oo<la  Talticd  st  over  |lL00a,lXin,  pm- 
p1o;ing  about  H.OOO,  wilb  aonuat  waires  of  about  tt.l)OOiOOl>-)lerldei>  liaa  a  rranit  list  ot  about  123.000.000  aud  Ms 
population  Is  eatlmateil  at  about  IS.OOO— Msrlden  ii  tbe  homo  o[  Ihe  great  sllTer-|)1at«  imlustrles. 


HELMSCHMIED  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
CiBL  V.  HiLH-iiiiird).  Fres.an(ITrea<.,P.  T.  S*liu.ki,Soi; 


IKTBRNATIONAI.  HILVBR  COMPANV,  Slirci 
SILVKIWMITHK 


MILLER     BROS.    CUTLERY    CO. 

Established  1869 


1)  INK  ERASERS 


K  OlTir 


:    300  E 


EDWARD   MILLER  &  COMPANY 
Orcanixbd  1S44 

EDWAar)  MiLLiR.  i'res.    Bdwahd  Miu.ir.  Jr..  S«c.  and 
Tnaa.    Benj.  C.  Kknnird,  ABst.  Treas. 

bttuclon  Fliturct  o^avcrjr  DHcriplloB 


THE  H.  WALES  LINES  COMPANY 

Mbkii>bn.  Conn. 

BUILDERS 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS 
In  BuiLDiNii  Materials 


I  Print  My  Own 


THE    MERIDEN    GRAVURE    CO. 

PHOTO -GELATINE    PRINTERS 


CotTupondeiice  on  any  llluatratlaK  propoalMan  liivll«d. 


W.    W.    WHEELER   CO. 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  PLATES  AND  ZINC 
ETCHINfiS. 


THE     WILCOX     *     WHITE     COMPANY 


Shetiickct  River,  four  miles  from 
Xorwicli,  where  are  made  tlic  finest 
percales  and  lawns  for  printing. 
The  large  mills  at  Grosvcnordaie  in 
the  town  of  Tlionip.son  were  built 
by  John  Mason,  but  in  1845  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  William 
(irosvciior.  Tiie  W'iliimaiHic  Linen 
Company,  at  Windham,  is  in  a  sense- 
Ihe  i>arent  of  the  great  cotton-thread 
proiiiteing  corporations  of  New  Eng- 
land. 


'J"he  first  woolen  factory  in  New- 
England  was  orgauized  at  Hartford 
in  1788.  Small  mills  sprang  up  herc- 
and  there,  and  in  1812  a  mill  belong- 
ing to  Aaron  Buckland,  at  Bnckland, 
near  Hartford,  made  blankets  for  the 
soldiers.  In  1803  Col.  David  Hum- 
jihreys  bought  a  privilege  in  what  is 
now  Seymour,  imported  Merino 
sheep,  and  in  1806  built  a  mill,  and 
founded  the  New  England  factorv 
village.     In    1812    the    Middletowii 


UEADllVa     IINDUSTRIES     IPS     WIINSTED 

Winnsd  in  tbs  township  at  WlnobCMer  lun  ft  DOmblned  okpllal  of  abont  tiXXtOJIOO,  produolug  nuumtaclured  goods 
r(lued>Ii>TerlMCO.«IO,emploTln|iibant!,OOO.withyeuIjwi«eao(  about  1800.000- Wlnst«d  bu  a  cnnd  lln  of 
iboDt  19.1)00.000  and  k  populatl'io  estliDkted  at  11,000— It  Is  one  of  tbe  most  thrifty  muiutacturlaK  centers  of  Its  Bl£e 


IROWN    MACHINE    COMPANY 
Machinists  and  Tool  Makers 


GOODWIN    &    KINTZ   COMPANY 


ELUTTnaLiBRB.  Blktiic  Portablu.  Oa«  and  Electric 
NiwELN  AKI1  Apfi.iakcib.  Clocks.  Meial  Fakiv  Goooa 
AND  Hheet  Metal  Work.     Auiohobilb  Uui-i-liih.  Etc. 

WiNSTEi*.  Conn, 


EO.  DUDLEY  &  SON  COMPANY 
Established  1831 

lfAK(.-FAOT0RIRS  or 

IRK  SHEEP.  SKIVERS  and  FLESHES 

FOB  Lav  and  Blamk-Book  Binpino 
WISSTKB,  <H)NN. 


THE    STRONG  MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Organized  1S66 

Capital  and  Surplus  faoo.ooo 

EtoBEHTn.  3ec.  and  Tress. 
I,  U.  Btho.n.j.  A«sI. 


■OBdcrfsl  VITA 


QKIIl 


IE  FLKIIBLg  BPBBgR  & 


H.     L.     GILBERT     CLOCK     CO. 
Established  1807.    Capital  $500,000 

.  VrooBmnrr.  Pre*,  and  Treaa.    Oao   B.  OwB)i.  Vlce- 
PnB.  and  Oen.  MgT. 
ALL     GRADES     OF     CLUCKS 
■bed  tQ  rII  style*.    Candalabiu,  Vssei  In  Noaveau 
ED.  side  Urns.  Ink  Wells-Thermoisetera.  JewelBoxea. 
■(m.  Plateaus.  Maolal  Ornaments.  Bronze  Fl)farea 


\\'oolen  Manufacturing  Company 
was  the  first  to  use' steam  power.  It 
made  thirty  or  forty  yards  daily  of 
cloth  worth  nine  or  ten  dollars  per 
yard.  The  largest  modern  woolen 
mills  are  at  Rockvillc,  town  of  Ver- 
non, at  Stafford  Springs,  town  of 
.'Stafford,  in  Toliand  county;  and  at 
Broad  Brook,  Hartford  county.  In 
Connecticut  worsteds  for  men's  wear 
were  first  made  in  1869  at  one  of  the 
mills  in  Rocbville. 

The  process  of  electro-silver  plat- 
ing was  invented  in  Hartford  about 
the  year  1846  by  the  Rogers  Broth- 
ers—Asa H..  William,  and  Simeon 
S.     A  company  was  formed  in  1851. 

Norwich  claims  the  first  paper 
mill   in   Connecticut,  established   in 


WINSTED    HOSIERY    COMPANY 
Oroanizbd  18B3.    Capital  $300,000 

David  Sthcihu.  Fhes.  B.  B.  Oaiijshd,  Theai 

MBN'H  PINE  UNDERWEAR  and  HALF  HOSE 


176.S.  In  1776  there  was  a  paper  miil 
at  East  Hartford.  In  i860  the  Pacific 
Mills  at  Windsor  Locks  and  the 
Chelsea  Mills  at  Norwich  were 
among  the  largest  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Four-drinier 
machines  were  first  made  in  the 
United  States  at  Windham,  in  1830. 

Hats  were  first  made  in  Danbury, 
by  Zadoc  Benedict,  in  1780.  He 
made  three  per  day.  Patents  were 
taken  out  for  improving  the  manu- 
facture as  early  as  1808,  and  in  1831 
Stephen  Hurlburt,  of  Glastonbury, 
secured  a  patent  for  the  hardening 
of  hats  upon  a  cone.  From  these 
small  beginnings  D^nbiiry's  product 
reached  nearly  eight  millions  of 
dollars  in  1900. 

The  fir.1t  axe  shop  in  the  country 
is  said  to  have  been  started  by  Sam- 
uel W.  and  D.  C.  Collins  of  Hartford, 
who,  in  1826,  operated  a  little  trip- 
hammer shop  making  eight  axes  per 
day. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INDUSTRIAL   STRENGTH    OF   CONNECTICUT 


Herewith  is  a  list  of  townships  in  Ccnnectlcut  with  the  names  of  the  leading  maDufacturing 
concerns  as  oHicially  recorded  with  the  State— According  to  recent  Governinent  report  the 
combined  capital  of  Connecticut  industries  is  1373,283, 580,  employing  181,539  at  annual  wages 
of  $87,942,628,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $369,083,091— Concerns  named  in  beav;  type  arc 
presented  in  full  detail  in  preceding  pages. 


ANOOVER 
Cue,  F.  L.  Paper  Co. 
AN80NJA 


BRIDGEPORT 


I  Downer,  Hiiwn  *  Co. 


™  She.r  ^," 


A.  L. 


1  Co. 


AawoU  Electrial 


i   Floi 


t   Qnlc 
..oturi 
■IW  Co. 


Co. 


Aawnls    O.  k 

CimmiB,    H.   P. 

C«  Brui  UuudcturliK  Go. 

Cook,  fl.  C.  A  Co. 

Cook,  B.  C.  Kachlu  Co. 

FuT«l  Foundn-  h  Uichlne  Co. 

Ouitaer,   J.   B.   Son 

Ovlord,  F.  I..  Co. 

OnMO    ateel    Tool    Co. 

Phdpfc   H.    D, 

ttedduw,   S.   a. 

8.   O.  t  C.   Co. 

Union  Fubric  Co. 


BARKHAM8TED 
ttogtn   Bake  Co.    (Plfsant   Vallv) 

BEACON  FALLS 

1  nubbsr  3ho«  Co. 


Amerjcm  k  British  llHnufjwturinf  Co. 
I  Amcrlcm  Gnphophone  Co. 
,  AmBricu  lacquer  Co. 
'  Amerlcin   Tube  t   SUmplDC  Co. 
;  Armnrenx    Minuficturini    Co. 

Aibcroft  ICiDufBcturlDs  Co. 

Atlantic  llanutaeturins  Co. 


Une  Co. 


.  Atlu  Sbiar  i 

I  Automatic  ScalTi 

Baker  Hachloe  Co. 
I  Batcbdler,    Georce   C.   k   Co. 

B«di,  Fred  F. 

B«eh,  J.  W, 

B«ll(nap    UanufacturinK  Co. 


I  Blrd^  t 
■  Bliisftlbl 


r  Fabric  Co. 


on,  Ron» 


I.   Co. 
BERLIN 


It  Bridge  Co.   (Eart  Berlin) 


lloor«,  R.  A,  Ji  3oD,  (KHuliwtan) 
Peck.  Stow  &  Wilcoi  <Eait  Berlin) 
Seward    Rubber    Co.,    (Keaafngton) 


Bethel  Silk  Co. 

Oark.    Frank   W. 

Ellis  Wood  Worklnz  Co. 

Fa  mum  &  FalrchllS. 

Fountain  Cigar  Co. 

HICK)n  (t  Co. 

Jiidd  *  To 

Judd  &  Dunninc  Hit  Co. 


J  Carriage  Co, 

!  Bradley,   B.  C. 

IBraiUing.   Fred  K. 

:  BrIdKeport  Art  Olaaa  Co. 

Bridgeport  Roller  Worka 

HridgefArt  Braaa  Co, 

Bridgeport  Chain  Co. 

Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co. 

Bridgeport  Onidbto  Co.,   The 
I  Brlilgeport  Dcoiidiieii  Bronie  &  Heta 

Bridgeport  Elaadc  Fibrli^  Co. 
.  Bridgeport  Electro  PlalE  Co. 
i  Bridftepart  Enamel   Dial  Co. 
I  Bridgtrwrt  Forge  Co, 
I  Bridg^rt  Foundr;  A  Uaehine  Co, 

Bridgeport  Hardware  Hfg.  Co. 

Bridgeport    Ujrdraullc    Co. 

Bridgeinrt   Hat   Hanutacturing  Co. 

Bridgeport  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
'Bridgeport  HeUUlc  Packing  Co. 

Bridgeport  kfotor  Oo.   Inc. 

Bridgeport    Organ    Co. 
,  Bridgeport  Paper  Boa  Co. 

Brldg^nrt  Pat«t  LnttluT  U(g.  Co. 

Bridgeport    Safety    Einpr-   "^     '    " 

Rrirtgrport  Silk  Co. 

Bridgeport  Type  Furnlsli 

Bryant  Electric  Co. 
'Bullard   Machine  Tool    t 


Caodi-ld  Rubber  Co. 
Challenge  Cutlery  Corp. 
Coliimhta  Nut  A  Bolt  Co. 
rompri>»ied  Paper  Boi  Co 
Conned Icut  Claip  Co. 


Fray.  John  S.  k  Co. 
Frederiduon  Broa.  k  Co. 
dates  Carriage  Co. 

Gaynor  ft  Etc" 

Oenenl  Ctaemical  Co. 
Gnnt  Manufacturing  k  Mac 
Hall.  C.  W.  carriage  Co. 
Halaev,  R.   B.  k  Oo. 
HamJllon,   John 
llaminonil  Co. 
Handy    A    Harmon 
Hatfaewar    Manulacturlng   O 
Hlncka  k  Johnaon 

Henry  a  »  Oo. 
Edward  ° 

;  Rubber 

Hubbell.    Harv9 
Hurlburt.  W.  8.  Building  Co. 
Hurwood    Manutacturing  Co. 
Ifutchluion,  Plena  ft  Oo. 
Internatlonl   Slirer   Co. 
Irea   Hanulacturing   Co. 


Leeda   Marine   Rqulpmait   Co. 

Liberty  Cycle  Co. 

Lai?ke  ateel   Belt  Co. 
'  Locomobile  Company  of  Americ 

Marigold-Foatei    Printing    Co. 

HeUl  Ware  Manufacturing  Co. 
I  Hlller,    Frank,    Lumber    Co. 
I  MiUa.   W.  a. 
I  Model  Machine  Co. 

Haainnental  Bronu  Co. 

Vaugatucii  Vall^  loe  Oo. 
Htm  England  Korelty  Co. 
Mlhnn.  A.  H,  Midline  Co. 
Geone  R  A  Co. 

.  , N^ftCo' 

I  Parrott  Vamiih  Co. 

jPeck  ft'liiijee  ' 


jPerklna    Electrio   Bwitdi    Mte.    Oo. 

1-Utt,  O.  8. 
!  Read  Carpet  Co. 

Howell,  W.  0.  4  Go. 
i  Itoyal  Equlnmait  Oo. 
.Salt'*  TntRe  MaoBfacturlng    Cb. 

Schwab.    Aloia 
I  Schwlng,  Jobn  Oorporation. 
1  Sewing  Machine  Cabinet  Oo. 

31  Oman  Hard  Rubber  Corp. 

amiman    '   "-■" —   "- 

Imilh.  I 


k   Oodrrey   Oo. 


Falrbaak*  A  PliinHeld  (Boxrabrille). 
Hirrlnn  Scliick  A  Pratt  (BocrabTille). 
palmer  Broa  Co.   (Fltchrllle). 

BRANFORD 

Malleable  Iron  Fitting!  Co. 


.Oirti)  k  Oirti-  Co. 
rvlliidrograph  Embroider)'  Co. 
IDonoTan,  P.  J.   Braaa  Foundry  Co. 


'  Standard  Coupler 
Sterling.  Bu^ 
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SwiiuwrtoD  t  anlflai  UIi.  On. 
Tait  k  3ois  Paper  Co. 
Tijlor,   TboniM  P. 
DbIw  Mccallla  Cartridge  Co. 
CJuloa  TrP'vrlts'  Co. 


Weld  HamitKturinK  Co. 

WdUnsten  «  0>. 

Wbalar  fe  Wllioa  Manulaotuiiiw  Oo. 


American  StlTn  Co. 

Am.   Bit  A  Auger  Co.   (ForartrlU*) 

Aadrem;  O.  E.   (FoteatviUrt 

Bams.    Willie*  Co. 

Bartholomew,   H.   9.    (Edcewood) 

Btrrett,  W.   L. 

Blrse.  i<.  L.  BoDi  Co. 

Bliknlee  Htmltj  Co. 

BHitol  Brmn  Oo. 

Bristol  HuttlaeturiDK  Co. 

dirton   Bra*. 

Bortoo,  Eroett 

Horton  llainiflcCurliig  Co. 


CHEaHIRE 
ti  Socket  M^.  Oo.  (West  Oba.) 

lima  W.  li  I 

,  II.  B.  ft  F 

CHESTER 


SHHinna.  J.  H.  ft  S 
ilmilh.   In  B. 
9n.rder,  L.  H.  ft  Co. 


Wimer.  A.  R.  ft  Co. 

Wrbler.  B.  P, 

TouM  Btdi.    (ForectriUe) 

BROOKFIELD 

BURLINGTON 

RartlriB.   W,    H. 

CANAAN 

Borilsi'i  OaadeMed  Ullk  Co. 
J<AiiMa,  Undell  ft  Co. 

CANTERBURY 

Cutler    Killi   Co.    (PadtetrUle) 

CANTON 
Cotlliu  Co.  The  (ColIltiaTllte) 

CHATHAM 

Bnin  Braa.  Uta.  Co.  (Eart  HamptonJ 
Bnnim.  K.  B.  ft  Oo.  <Gut  Hiisptan) 
Carpenter,  L.  3.  ft  Son  (E.  HuuptoB] 


Chester  Manufacturing  Co. 

Deuse,  J.   B. 

Ferituion,  J.  K.  ft  Co. 

Jemilngi,  RuBfll  ICanufacturiug  Co, 

Ri^tn  Brush  Wortts 

R.Tsn,  IL  L. 

COLCHESTEft 

Brown  Bros.   (Oomito<A  Brldn) 
Norton,  O.  H.  (No.  Wertcbestar) 

COLUMBIA 
Cue  LwtbCT  Works  (Hop  RItci) 

CORNWALL 
HiUison,  C  Co.  (W«nt  Cominll) 

COVENTRY 

Annatrong,  Heory  (South  OD*eatr]>) 
Dady,  John  4,   (8.  Corenlrr) 
Rlnisburr    Box    ft    Printing    Co.     (B 
Corenljj) 

Wood,  T.   H.    (South  CaTtntiy) 

CROMWELL 

Btevau,  J.   ft  E.  Co. 
I  OANBURY 

American  Hitters'  ft  PurTien*  Corp. 

I  Armstrong.  Isaac  ft  Co. 

BamumrElmer  K. 

Bcltaire  Broa.  ft  CO. 

Boeich   IfanuFicturlnr  Co. 
iRnlDtrd  ft  Wilson  Co. 

Ironnett  Hat  Co. 

'  E)aDbur7  Braa  WoAi 

I  nanbury  Co. 

nanbitrr  Uedlcal  Prlntlnc  Co. 

Danburr  Shirt  Co, 


Peck  Fur  Co. 

Robinaoo   Fur  Gutting  Co. 

RocsTi   ailrer   Plate  Co. 


Sbemuui,  Oeotse  B, 
Simon  ft  Xeane 
Simon,   Phllln 


JelobprrHat  C 


t  Minuticturing  Co. 


HoUw.  8.  C.  I 
IIon£,  C.  H. 


I  Ice  Hut  UanuricturiH  ( 
I«e  Sort  Hat  Oo. 

Wslloij,   E.    A.  ft  8oD> 
I     lIcArttur  Bros. 
I     tfcldcblan,   E. 
I     Heeli^  Bros,  ft  Co, 
I    MllUrd  Hat  Co, 

Morpkick  ft  Husk 
I  >  Hurphr,  J,  B,  ft  CD, 


T^hlnls  Oakun 


we^,  F.  D,  ft  do. 
■■  Chamicil  Co. 
oung.  P,  ft  Sou 

DEEP  RIVER 

(Bee  Sarbrook.) 

DERBY 

AlUng,  A.  H.  ft  C.  B. 

'  Brawester  Oonet  Oo. 
I  I>erbr  Coiab  Co. 


1    Typewriter   Co. 
'  DURHAM 

jUerrlam    Uanulicturii^  Co. 
!  EASTFORO 

iTitcm.  U.   E, 

I  EAST  HAODAM 

Brockwar  ft  Mecklnstum   (Uoodna) 
Brovnell.  C.  K.  t  Co,    (Uoodus) 
I  Hall,    Lincoln    ft    Co,     (Uoodus) 
Neptune  Twine  ft  Cord  Kills  (Uoodus) 
New  York  Net  ft  Twine  Co,  (Hooditt) 
Purple,  A.  E.  (JCoodm) 

EA8T  HARTFORD 
CiK  ft  VarshsU,    (Woodland  Hill) 
Rsst   Hartlord  Mfg.  Co.,    (BuRudda) 
Tiylor-Alklns   Paper  Co.    (Bumsid*) 
Walker.    J.    H.    (Bumside) 

EAST   LYME 
CAST  WINDSOR 


ENFIELD 

Bridge,   A,    D,    (Haardville) 
I  Boshnetl  PreM  Co.  (Thompso 


ESSEX 

Itoek,  Cheney  ft  Co.  (iTorrtm) 
1,  Villty  Mrs.  Co.  (Oeuler  BmA) 
;enion,  ft,  E,  ft  Co, 
s  Wood  Turning  Co. 
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Lalilect  Co. 

Looby  &  Pirgo  (Center  Brook) 

FAIRFIELD 

Falrfleld  Motor  Co. 
FlirDeld  Rubber  Co. 
Jelm,  C.  O.  Sflg.  Corp  (Southpopt) 

FARMINQTON 


GLASTONBURY 


tlinga  A  Spencer  Co. 

I  BItbop.'E.  C.  &  Co. 
niidon.  G.  L. 
BlBkc.  K.  3. 

Brming  AppUinoe  &)«.  Co. 
BronHii  &  Itobinnn  Co. 
Biirrh.  Ooorfc  W. 
Burr  Index  Co. 
Burr,  J.  B.  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Calhoun  Slioii  Print  Co. 
Cal1»gh»n.  C.  J. 
ptvcll  Horw 


(Fdiit  niutonbur;) 


WiUtama  B 


Capitol 


y  Co. 


'  Coae.  Lockwood  &  Bninard  Oo. 
Colt'e  Pat.  Fir«  Arms  Mfg  Co. 


Kirenide  F 

Wiunic  IlilliC 

I  Bro*.  UTg.   1.-0. 
I,  J.  B.  Co.  The 

GREENWICH 

n  Pelt  Co.    (Oknrllle) 
■  "y.  Supply  Co     '■"'— 

P»inier  Bros,   (Cos  Cob  &  MUom) 

R^Doldi,   G.   U.    (Glcnville) 

R.,  B.  k  V.  Bolt  k  Nut  Co.  (ClenTfl-) 

GRISWOLD 

AnwrlcMi   Thretd    Co.,     (Glmoo) 
Adilud  Cotton  Co.    (Jewott  City) 
Aminock  Co.    (Itwftt  CHty) 
Bur1<«o,   A.  B.  *  Co.   (Jcvrett  City) 
Jwrett  City  T«etile  No».  Co.  (Jbw.C.) 
Slitcr,  Wni.  A.  Ifltia,   (Jtvett  City) 

GROTON 


Cooloy  ft  Trwor  Mfg.  Co. 
CraiB,  J.  M. 

Cuahman  Chuck  Co. 
Dmiielj,  L.  C.  Grain  Co.  The 
Panirte  UUl  Co.  Th« 
r>Bvi«,  I,  B.  Ji  Son. 
nmld  Lithographic  Co 

Electric  Vehicle  Co.' 
Evarta  Uachlne  Co. 
FcDn-SadlT  Machine  Co. 
Fernrido,  fj.  W 
Franklin  Elect r 
Owich,  H.  A. 


Hart  S  Hegsman  Mfg.  Co. 
Hart  Mfg.  Co.  The 
HartforcTBedatead  Co. 


iLe«iU   UanuricturinE  Co. 

L«ohke  &  PletchoT 

Lery  ft  F 

LTppman.   _  .   _   _ 

Little.  H.  B,  ft  C. 

r.«Hiwood,  William  H. 
.  Lovelard,  A.  C.  *  Co. 

Maalen,  Stephen  Corp. 

McCue,  C.  T.  Co. 
iMcKone  Broa. 

McNie.   Kaloolm 
I  Melrose  Silver  Co. 
j  Merrow  Machine  Co. 

Mugford,  A. 

Uutunl   Machine  Co. 

National  Machinr  Co. 

Ney,  John  M.  ft  C^•. 

Nichola  Paper  Box  Co. 

Ol'da','  William'''^  Co. 


Phdmli  Braas  Foundry  CO. 

Phoenii  Iron  Worki  Corp. 
<  Phoenix  HanufactuHng  6). 
I  Pldkerintt.  W.  II.  ft  Co. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

)  Pratt  ft  Cady  Co. 
PraU  A  Whitney  Co. 


Sifoumey  Tool  Co. 
Silver  Bma. 

Slate.   Dwifcht.   Machine  Co. 


GUILFORD 

!    Wheel'  MlB.    Co. 
■  (lead  Canning  Co. 


Iliinfnrd  Electric  Madiltw  Repair  Co, 
I  Hartford  Kngine  Work. 

,  Hartford"FBie'nce°Co. 


Spencer  Aotomallc  Screw  Oo. 

Standard  Co. 

SUndird   Foundry  Co. 

Slerliwt  Blower  li  Pipe  Mfg,  Co. 


Cutawiv  Harrow  Co.  (Htgganum)  j 
Hlnranum  Hardware  Co.  (ffigganum)  ' 
Ruaaell   Hfg.    Co,    (nimranumT 


fartford   Mach.  Screw  Co. 
irtrofd    Maniifannring    Co. 
irttord  Mattras  Co. 
artrord  ft  N™  York  Trans.  Co. 
lartford  Pattern  A  Model  Co. 
irKord  Pitlp  Planter  Corp. 


n  <Mt.  Carmel) 
HARTFORD 
Andrew!  ft  Peck  Co. 
Aetna  Stamp  Worke 


■  Hi  [chew 

I  n!^n'^Mfg  C 


Jewell   Beltirtg  Co. 


:  Ta.vlnr.    Edwin   Lumber   Co. 
Thompson,  John  Preai  Co. 
Topping  Broa. 
Tucker.  W.  W.  ft  C.  F. 
Tiittle  PUtIng  Co. 

Underwood  TypawrltV  Mfg.Co. 
■■    "    -—    Co.  (PUmnhin  Div.) 

.---      .- -ring  Co. 

Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Co. 

Minulncturina  Co, 
illinm  H.  ft  Bon  Co. 
ft  Cnrlelon  Co. 


anderbeek  Tool 


WTilttetr 
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HUNTINGTON 


Shclton) 


Niiioul  Fold.     Box 

O.  K.  Tdal  MoW  Co.  (9he1ton 
R.xlclille   Broi.    (ShtUDii) 
RbfltoD  Co.   (ShelUn) 


r   Pin   Co.    (Sbelton 


KILLtNGLY 

\mo1.1.    O.   8,    {WilUsnHviUe) 
A9(awA^   Co.    lDay^-ill«) 
Atumugan  Co.    (AttBWiUBiin) 
Brieham  Woolen  Co.    (KlniTlII'-l 
nanietaonTllfe  Cotcon  Co.   (DiDielxni) 
Dintrlmii   Wonted  Co.    (DinlelBn) 
Dirit  *  Brown  Wooln  Co.  (Dii;<,-ille) 
Jicohs,  E.  H,  Mfg.  Co.  (D»nlel»on) 
I.irkln    Reed  Co.    (Daoldion) 
Mimis  M.  H.  *  Bnis.   (ElmYillB) 

Pf-Tiiot  'Wontfc!  Ct>.   (Binislion) 
Quini'l.aiis   Co.    (nintrl«n) 
Hmith.   Fred  R.   (E.  Killin«ly) 
Thij-M-  Woolffl  m.   (Elmville) 
ITilUimiTfllf  iltg  Co.  {Wtlliinuville) 


LITCHFIELD 

Binlim   Utit.  Co.   (BiaUrn) 
Erh»  FmriD  rorp.   (BinUm)    . 
riitin  A   DOT-le   (Bsnlim) 
S-otlhflrid   Knife   Co.    {Sorthfldd) 

LYME 

ra.vlor.  H.  E.  &  Co.dliidlimi-) 

MANCHESTER 

hmrrliMii  Writing  Pa  per  Co. 

Bon  Ani  Co. 

Brnokiide  Finer  Co.   <3a.  Man) 

C«,  wnUrd  A. 

-|«  Bro.      


Roherl*™,  J.  T.  Co, 

Rogm  P.p«r  MIg.  Co.  (So.  U 

Sprlnc  9llk  Co.  (So.  Van.  ) 

MANSFIELD 

nkfc  O.   G.    (Sprlnn  Hill) 


Bergen.  J.  D.  Co. 
Blisa,  E.  A.  Co. 
Bmdle^  k   Hubbsrd  Ktg,    CO. 


Halmachmied  Mfg.  Co. 
IntarnationsI  Silver  Co. 
Jones,  A.  H.  Co. 
Kelasy  Pma  Co. 
Linei,  H.  Walea  Co. 
Manning,  Bowmnn  ft  Co. 
Merideo  Ciiruin  Fixture  Co. 


Parker.  Charia  Co. 
Parker  CTock  Co. 
Schtnck,  M.  B.  k  Co. 
adiendi   GOYpmor  Co. 
Rctiunuck.  C.  K. 
SilTsr  Cllr  Plate  Co. 
apmtenberc  t  Co. 
Todd  Electric  MIg  Co. 
Wiliacr.  F.  J. 
Wheeler,  F.  4  Bon 
Wheelar,    W.   W.   Co. 
Wiloox  A  White  Co. 


MIDDLEFIELD 

n  Rirtt  Workx 

-o.  (H   

no.  ff 

.    (Roi4lI«11) 
MIDDLETOWN 


Kirbj  iCanufactu'ring  Co. 
1  Ij-ed.  i  CBtlin  Co. 


KirbT.   a.  J.   Co.    (Manrfteld   Hollow) 

Omo  Mamitnel 

McFarlukd.  Jameo  S.  (UsuBeld  C'ter) 

Ibnrteld  Ornn  Pipe  Co,  (M'fldDrp.) 
Pollock.  M.  {Conantvillp) 

Pelton  'ft  Klnn 

Portland  B11k 

RoH.   JafaD   L,    (FjgleTiii") 

Bmlth,  E.  t^  (Ourlryiille) 

)  Rogers  ft  Hubban 
Ruwll  Minufr- 
:  Smith,  J.  O.  M 

k'amer.  M.  R.  ft  Sana  (LItlU  Rlter) 
rslroua.  C.  H. 

MILFORO. 

nevrs  Hanutacturing  Co. 
^latand  Manufaecuring  Co. 
'loderheoF  f:  Co. 

MONTVILLE 


iaplan  Broa,  <Che«tMiie1d) 
riaaaaaolc  Mtg.  Co.  (Oakdai 
Honareh  Woolen  Mill 


itobertson.  C.  U.  Co. 

Un.  Dy  Wond  It  K»l.  Cn.  (I'noaaTUlo) 

UnciaviUe   Mfg.    Co.    (Unoinille) 

NAUGATUCK 

Dlamoad  Idbratory  Co.   (Union  Gl^) 

DunliBm   Hoeierr  Co, 

Ooodyear'a  India  Kuli.  Glove  Mfg.  Oo. 

Goodvear'a  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Cb. 

Metai  Finlataing  Co.   (Union  Cttr) 
'  Haugituck  Chrmicat  Co. 
I  Xaugatuck  Mfg.  Co.  (Union  Cttr) 

Naiigit'ck  Mall.  Iron  Oo.  (UnioaCllj) 
I  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Ruoeil.  J.  W.  Manufacturing  (To. 

Smith.  E.  P.  ft  Sona  (Union  Otr) 

VThlte  ft  Wella  0>. 

NEW    BRITAIN 

AdklM  Printing  Co.  • 

American  Artindal  Stone  Co. 

American    Hoaierv    Co. 

American  Needle  Worts 

Beaton  ft  Bradley  Co. 

Bridy,  T.  " 

Corbin 

Corbin,  E.      .   . 

Corbin  Motor  ' 


Lock  Co. 
ahicle  Corp. 


■^art  A  Coc 

lu  mason   ft   B. 
.ludd,  1 


Co. 
r  M(g.  ( 


(to. 


Ilurr 

■lodt. 

Lander*.  Frary.  &  Cfark 

sigUesbJe  Iron  Works 

Minor  *  Oorhin  Box  Co. 

Muller.  L.  J. 

National    Spring    Bad    Ci 

\PW  Britain  (Z-op.  Bur  " 

,  \*ew  Britain  Machi 


S-orth  ft  PrelBer  Manufacturing  Oo. 
Olmstend.   H.   B.  Co. 

,  Pinches.  John  Co. 

Porter  A   Oyion   Co. 

nilev  ft  Beckley  Manufacturing  Oo. 

ItoBch,   William 
I  Ruaaell   A    Erwin   Mfg.  Co. 

Skinner  Chuck  Co. 
I  Stanley    Rule  4    Level  Co. 

Stanley  Worka 


raplin  M>n 


K  Co. 


White.  C.  J.  *  Co. 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


NEW    CANAAN 

M  «  Co. 


NEW  HAFITFORD 

BucrofL  Ototgt  Vf. 
aipIn-SMTOU  Co.  (Pine  Uskdow] 


idow) 


AalnTa 


NEW  HAVEN 
e  Vlre  Oo. 


-  RlTCt  Co. 
*  ScdtU  Co. 
T.  U.  *  Co. 


ailbot  Uiinututurlnc  Co. 


areen.   J.   F. 

Ortett.  Ulr.  Co.  (Wettville) 
Crinth,  J.  H.  A  fioiu 
on  119  Co.  Tb< 
Grinrold.  Onrgi  K. 

■  lull, 'h.'a  Co. 
Hirrlt-Hlrt  Co. 

Hmmln*  B™. 
'  Htadrrz,  Andrew  B.  Co. 
,  Hum,  A.   B.  *  Ck). 
I  HmiBk  A  Cowdl 


llokx^,  H.   C. 
>lo«ktr,  Hsuy  ( 


Bndler,  Bmltli 
BrMt.  E.  P. 
Bcooka,  C.  J. 
Bnwka  Conet  Co. 
Brown,  R.  H.  *  Oo. 
Brown  t  Sloddinl  Oo. 
-     ■ '     •     B  Boutb  Oo. 


Bum,  V.  8.  Mtmilacturlne  O 
Chndee,  L.  k  Co. 

Omoll,'  F.  M. 

Cnhln  Card  A  dlueil  Piper 

OtDuloid  Starch  Co, 

OUrk,  D(Tld  H.  Co.  The 

Oo«  ft  Brown 

OolumbU  Hocl«7  Co. 


Onin.  Put!  atf.  ( 


Co. 


k  Pieri 


xr  Box  Co. 

It  Co. 


DIllDn 


a.  c. 

lu  Button  IQchlnc  Co, 
f—t-  A.  T,  4  Co, 
DougUt 
Lltbo^Tftph  Co, 


Dorfe.  John  T.  Co. 
Euterri  liuhtoHj  C 


How«rii  Co. 

Howe**  Oo. 
.  HdbbeU,  U.  B.,  P.  B. 
I  llublHill,  Merwia  ft  Co. 

llyglenle  I«  Oo. 

Idal  IlnDufacturtna  Co, 

Imperial  Qraaum  Co, 

Iv».  H,  B.  ft  Co. 
;  Jaco*.  Bros,  ft  Co. 

Johnatone  ft  Oerrlah 

Katka,  A.  ft  Co. 

Kilboni  ft  Blahop  Co, 
'  Killcalher,  John  P. 
I  Killam,  Hflirr  Co. 
I  Kulchuck,  J. 
I  I^mbert,   Qmrtt  D. 

Hagnui  UMal  Co. 
lUaTlory,  Whwler  Co. 

IfumUu;,   C.   U, 

MarHn  >ir«  Ama  Co,  The 
i  HcKpnzfe,  Oeorftv  U, 

McLafou  Foundry  Co. 

)[Mal    lUuuficturlnK   Co. 

HinDT  ft  PMk  Xtg.  Co, 

UoSat.  W.  J. 

MoIlQy,  Jama  F.  ft  Co. 

Uornn  ft  Humlaton  Co. 

Uunacn  ft  Co. 

Narrow  Fabrlo  Corp. 

Natioiul  Cvtet  Co. 
I  National  Poldlu  Boi  ft  Papn  Co. 
I  National  Plpr  Bcndluc  Co. 
I  National  Steel  Foundry  Co. 


r  nawn  Awning  ft  Dec'g.  Co. 

'  RaTen   Boiler  Worka 

w  Haven  Button  Co. 

[•  Haven  Carriage  Co. 

»  HaTen  Clock  Oo. 

I  Havai  Iron  ft  Steel  Co. 

r  Ha»en  Manularrturlng  Oo. 

'  HiTen  Pulp  ft  Board  CO. 


Pfleahar,  F.  P.  ft  Son 
PhiniM,  Thoa.  ft  Son 
Prentice,  Gtorgie  G.  ft  Co. 
Price,  Lee  ft  Adkina  Co. 
Rattan  Maniilactuiing  Co. 
Reade,  Chu.  W.  Button  Co. 
Becordlng  Fare  Register  Co. 
Kanller  s  niompKin 
Rernolda  Brss  Foundry 
Reynolda  *  Co. 
B«yaolda,  James  Utg.  Co. 

Rowland'  F.'  C.  ft  A.  E. 
Sargent  ft  Co. 


Si^oObor 


Seunlcan  Rubber  C 


Shepard,  H.  0.  ft  Sons 
Ebonlnger,  B.  Co. 
Bhualer,  F.  B.  Co. 
Hmiai.  A.   H.  ft  Co, 
I  Smith,  Edward  F.  ft  C 


I.  William  A.  T. 


Todd,  Herty  R. 
'  Todd.  Jamea  E. 
,  Tuttle,  UorebouK  ft  nrlor  Co. 

Viller  Patm  Creunery  Oo. 
1  Warner.  Q.  F.  Htg.  Co. 
I  Weil  NoTflty  Oo. 
;  Wilbur  Corp.  The 
'Wllaon,  Robert 

Wllllama.  F.  E.  Co. 


u  Co. 
¥■!«  Uaa  Htore  t;a. 
;Vale  UnlT.  CarpeotM"!  Bbop 
'  TudklD,  Bunuel 

NEWtNGTON 

Newlngton  Paper  Co. 

NEW    LONDON 

Bingham  Paper  Boi  Oo. 
'Boaa.  O.  D.  ft  Bon 
,  Bmlnard  ft  Armatrong  Co. 
j  Brown  Cotton  Gin  Co, 
I  Buckley,  H.  D. 
:  Chappell,  P.  H.  ft  A,  H.  Co, 

noiigW  H.  R. 

Fowler.  P.  C, 

Heath  ft  Hawthorn 

HapKn,  Chspin  Ufg.  Co. 


op  Com  ft  Candy  Co. 
1  Art  Olaaa  Co. 


Fltimorria.  Robert 
Flanagan,    llattbew 
Foatett  ft  Blghop  Co.  The 
Frukeaberger.  B.  ft  Co. 
0«Dmetrie  Tool  Co.  (WwtrllV) 
Olbba.  R.  J. 


■n  Upholatering  C 


I  Parker,  Joi.  ft  Son  Co,   (Wertrllle) 

I  Peck  Broa.  ft  Co, 

IPeckham.  John   A, 

I  Perpenle  Uinulacturlng  Oo, 


New  London  Waah  I 
Palmer  Broa,   Co, 
Rogera,   William   G. 
^iheffield  Dentriftce  C 

Steam  Bottling  Co, 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


NEW   MILFORO 

Bridceport  Wood  FloiBbliic  Co. 
Euten  Louose  Co, 
Me<r  MUlord  Hit  Co. 
Northrop,  J.  A.  &  Son 

NEWTOWN 

Borden's  OondHUKl  MQk  Co. 
Oowe.    PatridL   (BottJord  P.  O.) 
CurtiK.  Sl  A  Bon 

K^ric  Yin  Hose  Co.  (Sindy  Hooli) 
3.  H.   RecUlraing  »T(i,  (Suidj  Hook) 

NORFOLK 

Aetna  Silk  Co. 

Norfolk  A  Hev  Bnimwick  HorieirCo. 

NORTH    CANAAN 
Bjirnuta,  Ridmnban  Co.   (E.  Cinuii) 

NORWALK 
Afnvrioan   Piper  Patf  *  teat  fTn 
.\nold  Co.   tic. 


WiUdier  A  Dnja  (a  Norwilk) 


NORWICH 

.^morion  Wood  Work.   Mic 


llirbet,  K. 

Bold.  UnJoa  Conpujy 
BlisiTUle   null.    Inc. 


Glen  Woolen 
Goodwin  Cor 
Gould,   A. 
Omn,  U.  J. 


a.  «  Sou 
]  n'ujm 


PLAINVILLE 


,    B.    k   CompiBY 

nF  k  Stnbeniwn  Ufg.  C 
tiiill   Blectrie  Co. 

PLYMOUTH 


IreysJone  Mlg.  Co.    (Crfj 


(Trrryrillf) 

I  PORTLAND 

I  Bnlnnd,  Shiler  t  Hill  Quirti 
GUdenteerc,  S.  A  Sou  (Ofldeni 
Ideal  Utg.  Co.   (OildFrdeev?) 


I  Co.  (a. 

AuMin'li'bnv  (a.  Norwiik) 


Uk) 


Buthol,   Otto  Co.    (a.   Homlk} 
Bitea,  lUrtin,  Jr.  A  Co.  IS.  Normlh} 
Binni.  Jowpb 

Boev,  Pn^rd  A  Go.  (8.  Norwilk) 
CirmiD  ft  Sermour  (B.  Norvalk) 
Colooljil  Foundry  ft  Mioli.  Co.    (Eiit 

Craw,    J.  W.  (a.  NorwiIk) 
CtofuC  A  Knipp  Co.   (9.  Normlk) 
Donlm  A  BUnohurd   (3.  Norvdk) 
Eurtmi  nndM»»r  Co.  (a.  NonraDi) 
ExFclsdor  RuK.  Co.  (E.  Komlkl 
roTuiidec  A  Einut  Cinr  Co.  (SouUi 

Norwilk) 
HitA.  Bulley  ft  Oo.  (3.  Norwilk) 
Hat  Forniliis  Co.  (a.  Norwilk) 
n.j '     \.  ),  Co.  (9.  Norwilk) 


Habben,  W.  B.  <a.  ] 
HutctilBsoD.  Plane  ^ 
ierome  Piper  Co. 
Sudd  P—  '^-     " 
Le  Couni 

Loth,  J 

Lonubnrr,  BlsMl  A  Co.  (Wlnniu 


Tntemitionil  f 
John«n  ft  Con 
Kcllan-UcCrui 
Kiiebler,  O.  A 
I>Mter  A  Wuley 
Minning,  A.  " 
Hirtin,   J.   B. 


Norwich  Nickel  A  Bi 

Norwich  Piper  Box  (joi 

Norwidi  Stilt  Oompinji 

Onawin  Hill  Cam  piny 

Pige.  Wn.   R.  Bolter  Compiny 

Pequot    BriM    Foundry 

Ponemih  Uilli  {Tirtvtlle) 

Porter,  H.  B.  A  aon  Compiikr 

Prentice,   C.   W.    tTiflvillP) 

PuriCin  Hinufictutinr  Compini 

Quinlin,  JohD  C. 

lUlim»  Woretcd  Company 

Rlnff,  U.  B. 

Scott  A   Clu-k   Corp. 


Loouburr.  Uitthewwn    Co.  (a.H'wk) 
Ullfcln.   A.  R.  ' 

KUher.  H.  W.  (S.  Norwilk) 
Xeika  Dnit-  -        ■       " 


Keder  Dnion  Foundty  O 
UeKlbben,  Geo.  N.  UIk.  C 
MmtT,  J.  W,   (S.   NoTwilM, 
HdHit    Ok>rii   Kill!    (Wlnnipauk) 
New  Ei«Iind  Pood  Co.  {E.  Norwilk) 
fficboli  Uoderwnr  Corp.    (S.   N'wk) 
Horwilk   Boi   Co..    <8.    Norwilk) 

Horwilk  launch  Conipiny 
Norwmlk   Hilhi   Co.    (Winnipauk) 
Koiwilk  Iron  Worki  (S.   Norwilk) 
Rorwilk  Iwk  Co.    (a.  Nomlk) 
Old  Well  Ctfir  Co.    (H.  Korwilk) 
Pbanti  Fur  Co.   (S.  Norinlk) 
PoiCbI  Tj pen  liter  Company 
Rcuft  &t  Co.  rS.  NorwaU) 
8.  to.  OocKt  6a.   (8.  Norwalk) 
fHiDoiiB,    Bmeit   Hamlaeturlng   Co. 
at.  Oeorge  Pulp  A  Piper  Oo. 
St.  Jobm,  dua.  8.   {S.  Norwalk) 
Trovbridn,  C.  8.    (S.   Norwalk) 
Tattle,  H:  a.  Mte.  Co.   (E.  Norwalk) 
D.  8.  Akdbol  Reflnlns  Co.  (9.  NVkS 
n.  8.  FBnndry  A  8a1es  Co.  (S.  N''  ' 


«lk) 


«lk) 


d  ft  Knowlton  Co. 

Hlolinson,  £.  E. 

:  Kent,  C.  a',  b  E.  B. 
I  Monohaneetl    Mattultcturins   Co. 
1  Mirw   Mills   Co. 
Niirhtlngile  Uilla 
,  PowhaUn  Ullls 

{  Putnain  Foundry  A  Uach.  Co. 
I  Putnam  HanuFactuiing  Co. 
.  Putnam   Bilk   Co. 

Putum  Woolen  Co. 

Robbing,   E.   E. 
,  Ronl  Knittini  Milli 

Union  Norelty  Co. 
'  Wheaton  Bids.  A  Lumber  Co. 

RIOGEFIELO 


Yantic  Woolen  Co. 


..   (ffiSli)  "' 


iniihintr  ' 
B,    (Brar 


Weat  Hi.en  B.icii1e  Co.  (W.  H»»«n) 
WeaC  Haven  UIk.  Co.  (West  Haven) 
Wire  Norelty  Co.  The  (W.  Haven) 


PLAINFIELD 


Crauki,   Floyd   {Moo!_„ 
I«M,   W.   3.   Co.    (Central  VIlliRe) 
Pliinfield  Woolen  Co.  (Cent.  Vflligi.. 
Torrey,  Bm  A  Co.  {C™(r«l  Villaie) 
WaureEan  Company    (Wauregan) 


iville) 

I  ROCKY    HILL 

i  Bllllnea.  C.  E.  MtK.  Co.  The 
Champion  Wanufocturing  Co. 
I  Friable.  L.  T.  Co. 

I  ROCKVILLE 

I  (See  Vernon) 

I  ROXBURY 

!  New  England  Quartz  Co. 

I  SALISBURY 


1lS«)  I  Horden-R  CoU' 


Dutkry  A  Handle  Co. 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


Ylty,   H.  r.  k  E. 
Fowler  Sail  Co. 
Oirmt  k  nrtch 
Ilwnphnxiille  Un: 
Little   River   Ham 
Hittlkewa,  H.  A.  U 


Smitb.   J.   M. 
I^an.   .Iinin  f 
TIhriw   Manilla 


S1M8BURY 

Katim,  Bii-klnrd  k  Co. 

ErulKD.   n.   n. 

Tariffville  Law  Mt([.  Cn,   (T-rinvil 

SOMERS 

RiimtTwlllp   MlB.    Co.    (S.,m<.rKvillel 

SOUTHBURY 

>  Co.    rSoiith  Itrttuin) 
i  Match  Co.    (Soiilhfc 

SOUTH  INQTON 


Beaton  k  Corl.ln  Mt(t.  Co. 
ni.keali*  Foririnir  Co.  (Plantnill 
~  ■  -  -  ",.  fMllldalp) 
flon  fMilldal 
.,  _..  .  ._  Son  (Marion) 
Pw*.  81o«-e  k  Wilmi  Co. 
~      ■  inirton  Ciitlrry  Co. 

.   H.  n.  Co.    tPlantmillf) 


flhrtiickct  Wonted  MI11>  (nnlti 
Tolokett  Milh  Co.  (VpnaflTeiil 
ITneasTille   Mfff.  Co.   (Verwillm) 

'    STAFFORD 

Amlilon.   S,    n.    <5)tnlTor^v<11e1 


STAMFORD 

Atlantic   Innilalwl  Wire  k  C 

ble  Co 

Bacr  Bkh. 

Ball   ManulacturinB  Co. 

B«k,  Fredprich  ft  (it. 

Co. 

Uoaa  Thread  Co. 

Bonoo  Artilicial  Leatlier  Co. 

Itrown,  Chriatlan 

Celluloid  Zapon  Co. 

Chemieal   Worka  o(   .America. 

Inc. 

Co-operati™  Oip.r  Co. 

liavenpon  ft  Tracy 

m.n».n<l   !«.  Co. 

lial^.'S'sory's!""       '    , 

llffdiinos  Manutscturinn  Co. 

Hojt,  Lyman  Son  k  Co, 

Innierial    Manulacturlnc    Co. 

latprnadonal    Power    Vehicle 

Co. 

.Iera1«   ti   Townsend    Mtg.    Co 

Murphy  Manufartiirlnff  Co. 
Ov™  Equipment  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips.    Chaa.    II.    Chemical    ('• 
(Clenb 
Rolh.  Max 

Sons'  Piano  Co. 

St.   John's  Wood    Working  Co. 
■  imfor,]    Foundry   Co. 

imtord  Manufacturing  Co. 
...jmtord   Motor  <-«. 
Stamlord  Rubber  Supply  Co. 
Star  Manufacturing  Co. 

-  -r.  Michael 
9t<ie  Uitia 

STERLING 

Kini thing  Co. 

STONINGTON 

Mien  Spool  ft  Printing  Co.    (Myirtiel  I 
^mi^iean  Thread  Co.  (Weaterly  P.  O.)  ' 
.Vmcrican  Velvet  Co.  (Weeterly  P.  O.)  ' 
Vfwood-Morriwo  Co, 
Cottrell,  C,  B,  &  Sons  (Weaterly  P.O.) 

-  ■       -    "lotor  Worki  (W.  Myatic) 
J  Bldg.  Co.   (W    ■•    "  ■ 


HaahTH 


n  Mlila  t 


i   (Myati 


Lathrop.  J.  W.  (Mvstic) 
Lorraine  Mfg.  Co,    (Westerly  P.    O.) 
Mniwn  ft  Co.  (Weaterly  P.  O.) 
Mcltonlld,   M.  C.   (Myatle) 


'!<Undard  HacUinerv  Co.  (Mr 
(VeslerLv  Woolen  Co,  (WMter 
Whitford.    I'rhnn    (Old    M>-.tif 

STRATFORD 


THOMPSON 

Kreneh  Itiv.  Tejrt.  Co.  (MeduinicerilleJ 
(Iron'enordate    Co.    (Qroevenordale) 
Ket«an,    Lawrenee    (Wllaonrille) 
Uurdocli.  T.  G.  ft  Sod  (New  Bostan) 
Talcm,  J.  B.  ft  Sona  (W.  lliODipaon) 

TOLLAND 

Sumner,  Wni.  Belling  Co. 

TORRINGTON 


I'Mkfna,  E.  A.   Electrie  Co. 
Progreeaive  Manulactxiring  Co. 
StBo.lariJ  Manufacturing  Co. 
Tarrington  Manufacturing  Co. 
Turner  k  Seymour  Manufacturing-  Co. 

TRUMBULL 


Avery,   Bates  Co.    (Ellington) 
fielding    Bran,    ft   Co.    (Rockville). 
Hofkanum  Co.   (nockrille) 
Martin'a,    E,   J.   Son*   (RockTille) 

New  England  Co.  (Rockvilie) 
Rg>ii>e  Mllle  Co. 

Began,  .1.  J.  Mfg.   Co.    (RockTille) 
Rock  Mfg  Co.    (Ilockville) 
apringvillc  Mtg.   Co.   (Rockvilie) 


VOLUNTOWN 

rigga  ManulBcturing  Co. 

WALLINGFORO 

ackesi    M.   Sam 
Inlins,    RoKMs  Co. 
lalicr-Brown   Co.    (Valnville) 


[.  Mfg.  Co.   (Talemille) 
WATER BURY 


nariand  Woolen  Co.  (Siannrdvllle^ 
Mulleii.  T,  F.  *  Co.  (StnfTnrd  Sprine 
Pninn,  \.  B.  Mfg.  Co.  (Stafford  H 
PhTnii  Woolen  Co.  (Stalfor.l) 
Riverside  Woolen  Co.  (atnKnrd) 
Smith  ft  Cooler  (SuHoH  «pring<l 
Stafford  Wor-ted  Co    (Stafford  n.1 


THOMA8TON 

1  Sorthfleld  Knife  Co.  (Reynold'  Bridge)  ^ 


nerican  Ring  Co. 

•neilirt  ft  Burn'ham  Mfg.  Co. 
ake  ft  .Tohnwn 

il>Sikpr''ft  ItowUnd   (Witenrille) 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


luic  Kallinc  Kill  Co. 
r«*<  t  Sptln  Machine 

it.    5.   t   SCKU 


D.LV.   1 
Drjhif,  __. 
frr.    B.    H. 
Haiti,..-.    Geoi 


'3**    SoM 
«  Cold  BIOTRge  Co, 


,   J.    J. 


S'ofn  nfiDutjictuHn 
Vnvrily  janiilietut 


WATERTOWN 

il  Micbiiw  Co.  (OakiOIr) 


I  Ridurdu,  T.  O.  Hardwiri.  Co.  tW'itd) 


.    John    ^ 


(WinW 


(WalertoWD) 
llrmlngway.   U.   t   Soiu  Silk   Co. 

Oakvlllc  Co.   (OnkvillF) 

Smith,  Scrmour  A  Son  (OikTllle) 

WooUon,  J.  B.   (n'»t«town) 

WEST  HARTFORD 

Goodwin  BnM,  Pottpry  Co.  (Elmwood) 
P»rk  Brick  Co.   (Elnio-ood) 
Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Co.    (Elmwood) 

WESTPORT 


Kio  SUrrii  Co. 

Hradlr}-.  V..   W.   Soot 

CompuliniF  Scale  Co.    (Siugituck) 

IhMcViw-  llanp  Jl  Tool  Co.  (Saug»m<* 
I  Emtnlmon'  Supply  Co. 

K«npcr.  Cbarlm  II..  Jr. 

lieCT   MMulaeturing   Co. 
!  3.ue»tuck  Utg.  Co.   {8»ug>tiick) 

n-ikrman.  RiiTiB  (SaiiRiIiick) 

Wwtport   P»p»r  t'D.  , 

WETHERSFIELD 

Bailw  Mtg.   Co.    (Ilnrtlord  P.  0.\ 
llaHhtril  Blowor  Co. 


ttinrhuor  BattpTV  Co. 
ITitrrhuTT  Blank  Book  Mfs.  Co. 
Ifmrbury  Bnai  Co.  i 

Kiirrbiiry  Bnn  (looda  Corp. 
Titerburj   Buckle   Co.  I 

KiterbuiT  Hutlon  Co. 
Ifilirbury  Clock  Co. 
WnterbuiT  Crucible   CO. 
WliV.  F»ml  Foundry  i  HMhlTU  Co. 
(fali'Tbnijr  Hachine  Co. 
d'airrtiurr  Uanufacturing  Co. 
naierb*y    Paper    Box    Co. 

B-.i^rrille  Cutlery  Co.  '  (Wiltrrtllp) 
ft>lHi.  H.  J..  Horier>-  Co.   (WTille) 

Kliiif'  k  Veil>  Co. 

WATERFORD 


WILLI  NGTON 


'Strxjnfl    Mfg.  Co.    (Winiled) 

I  Wilmi,  George  C.   (Winated) 
U'iiuted  t;abinet  Co.  (Win.ted) 
IWlnited  Kdge  Tool  Woi*«  (Win«*d) 
iWin«t«(Ho.i«ry  Co.  (W'td) 
Winited  Wg.  Co.   (Winaled) 
I  Winnied  Silk  Co.    (Winttrd) 
I  Winited    Yarn    Co,    (Winated) 

WINDHAM 

Anwrinin    Thread    Co.     (Willlmantic) 
Bo»n  Fibre  Board  Co.  (N.  VIndlitm) 
ChalTee  Mfg.  {.-0.  (WilHmulic) 
llarHa.  C.  B.  (N.  Windlum) 
Ilaruon,  L,  M.  Co.   (N.  W&dham) 
Hjllhouee  t  TK''l<"   (Willimlntlc) 
IlolUnd  Ub.  Co.  (Villinuntlc) 
Latham  *  (-rane  <WHlimBnlic) 
Mall,  E.  II.  k  Son  <N.  Windham) 
~ -     Wind"— ' 


,  Windham  Wg.  Co.    (Willimintic) 

I  WINDSOR 

E.lil.»  Mam.(..clur[n|t  Corp. 
Elarttord  Paper  Co.   <Pnc|iiDnoek) 
Health  Underwear  Co.  (Poiiionock 
■Hartford  Paper  Co.   (Rainl-itt) 
,  Merwin.  O.  J.   (Rainbon) 
Rainbow  Mill  (Rainbow) 
Windsor   Collaf  A  Cuff   Co. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS 


Gilbert  ft  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

(Georgetown) 

WINCHESTER 

Brown  Mach.  Co.  (Winatad) 
Carter  ft  Hakea  Mach.  Co.   (Winited) 
Dudley,  Geo.  A  Son  Co.  (W'td) 
Empire  Hnffe   Co.    (Winated) 
Flexible  Rubber  Goods  Co. 
Gilbert,  Wm.L.CIock  Co.  (W'd) 
Goodwin  A.  Kintz  Co.  (Wt'd) . 
„ — , —    „     ,     ,.  =._  ^_     (Winded) 


T  Plit. 


Mted) 


New  England 
New  England  rii 
I  nicharda.  Benjan' 


_..    ,     .njted) 

g  Co.   (Winited)  I  , 


.,  (Hin»led)     I  Hirl 


.  K,  ft  Son  Co. 


WOODBURY 


CONNECTICUT    PRODUCTS    AND    MANUFACTURERS 

Concerns  named  in  heavy  type  are  given  in  full  detail  in  preceding  pages. 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS 
Cotiwir  Harrow  Co.     ,     (HInranum) 

AMMONIA 
Standard  Co.   (Hartford) 

AMMUNITION 
Am.  ft  Britiah  Mf»  Co.     (Bridgeport) 
I^nion  Metallic  CartHdgr  Co. 
U  S  Rapid  (Ire  Gun  ft  Powder  Co. 

(Derby) 
winclinter  Repeating  Arms  Co. 

(B(rw  Karen) 


AUTO   SPECIALTIES 

49  Specialty  Co.  (Norwi 


■b) 


AUTOMOBILES 

Elaotrio  Vehiele  Co.   (H'tTU.)  BEDSTEADS    (Metallio) 

Pope   Mffl   Co- 

CorbinMotorVehicleCo.(NB  )  Hartford  Bedatead  Co.(Htfd.) 
iMomobile  Co,  of  Am-rica  (Bridgw't)  '  Nai'l  Spg.  Bad  Co.  (N.  Brit.) 
Eincnhmh  Horaclcas  I'l-hielP  Co.  [  (VTiitconib  Set.  Be-lsttfld  Cn,  (Sholfn) 

AUTO  COOLERS  AND  BELLS 

CON  DEN8ERS  ,,,^^,.  3^,,  ^^  ^^..^i, 

Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Co.<Ht(d.)  I  Sew  i)ppnrtnre  KIk  Co.  " 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


B«rtn  Bm  Utg  Co.     (E.n  B«iapton)  : : 

EMt  HimptoB  BelT  Co.  "^      ■■ 

0<mg  Bell  Utr  Co. 

S  N  am  Bnin  Co. 

stir  Bna  Bell  Co.  ••  I 

BELTING    (LMthar) 

Jewell  B«lting  Co.  (Hartford) 

Co*  k  Brown  (JJ„  HaTtn) 

Wonrlch  Ula  Co,  (NanrJehj 

Ulmw    LestW    Co.  '■ 

N  ^ImfT  A  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

WlUfcun  Sumner  BelHiig  Co.  C-fillind} 


fr'Bdtliig  Co.  C 
BICYCLES 


White"*  Vrfl.  _.. 

BtDRtaun  Pip«r  Box 

K«wlcb  Paper  Boi 

Fruik  W  CUrk 

John  ReJd 

Brid««porl  P.per  Boi  Co.  (Brtdpiport) 


{N.  London) 

(Nonrich) 

CBettul} 


I     BUILDERS'    HARDWARE 

(New  Britain) 
'  Ruuell  A  Erwin  Mfg  Co. 
i  P  A   F  Corbin 
Stanley   Worka 

BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES 

H   W«l«a  Linea  Co.  (Merlden) 

BUTTONS 


Pope  Mfg.  Co.   (Hartford) 

B«cle  BioycTe  Utg  Co.     (Torrlnfton) 
BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 


I  Co. 


1  Co. 


r  Bade  Button  Co. 


ft  Oo.        (DSBburyJ^    ^  F 


Vttder 


(Bii. 


(Hartford) 
Liberty  Cycl^  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

BLANK    BOOKS 
Watwbury  Blink  Book  JUg  Co.  I 

(WilMbnry)  1 1 

BLUING  ii 

Standard  Co.  (Hartford)  | 
BOATS 

Hirtford  4  N  Y  Tnm^iortition  t!o.  1 

ThlDMi  To*  Boit  Co.     (Sew  London) 
TrumbuU  Mirine  Co.  /• 

Liedi  Mirlno  Equip.  Co.  (Bridgeport)  I : 
rimwr  Broi  (Can  iv,}\\ 

Q«™w1oh  TioM  Y.rd       (Jr™^S      i 
Nonralk  Launch  Oo.  (Norwilk)  ! 

Intmit.  Pow.r  Vehicle  ci^"^'"^"?.  ' 
Stimford  Motor  Cto. 
8.   OHdenWre  ft  Son     (aildeni]«v() 
"■  *•  Ely  (HIddletown) 

BOILERS 

S,  ^>  °"S''  *  *">  (Hirtford 

New  n 

HOMonJ^hipfn  K(g  Co.  (Ni 


9  Curtis  ft  Son  (Newtown) 

Am.  Piper  Pitt  ft  Box  Co.  (Norwitk) 
Koapp  Box  Co.  (Soutli  Norwilk) 

Norw.Ik   Box  Co. 
9   C  Trowbridge 

Nsfl.  Fold.  Box  ft  Pipef  Oo.tBheltonl 
L  3  Cirpeatcr  ft  Son  (B.  Hunpton) 
C  H  Witroua  (Viddletown) 

KiDgsIyiry  Box  ft  Pig.  Co.CS.CoTsitry] 

BOXES   (Wood) 

Bronion  ft  RobioKn  Co.  (Rirtlord) 
J  W  Rockwell 

Chm  T  Dodd  (Meriden) 

Chn>  S  3t  Johni  (South  NorwaU) 
Putnam  Box  CkiTp  (Putnim) 

BRASS  GOODS 


■itand  MEg  Co. 

Rlmmon*  Mfifco. 
H  L  Judd  ft  r- 
Ara.  Ring  Cto. 
Novelty  Mfg  I 

Steele  ft  Johiu 


(Bridgepon) 
;N<wtown> 


(W.twbuiT) 
:New  LondoSj^ 

■M  cCrumm-Ilo  wollCo.  (N"  wob  1 


Eaton,  Cole 
Giynor  ft   1 


t  Mfg  Co.  (W.  Ch»bire) 
el  ft  Brw  Co.  (Norwich) 
k  BunJum  Co.   (B'port) 


rf  Boiler  Co. 


.»  (Bridgepor 


EelloE, 

Bridgeport  Boiler  Wo 

BONE    GOODS 
nog*™  A  Hubbard  Co.    (Mlddietown) 
Bogen  xrg  Co.  (RockliU) 

BOOKS  &   BINDING 

Out.  lackWQod  A  Brilnard  Co.(Ht!d.) 


Price.  Lee  *  Adklni 


■r  Co. 


illlTlp.     MfircnoilM    ft    '...lur    vu. 

kUddlraifx  CouBly  Prinlery  (PortUnd) 
BOXES    (Papap) 
Mill"  (Bristol ) 


Callaghao 

N'icboli  Paper  1 
1  H  CorbU  ft 
Minor  Corbin 
S  a  RpdfJuw 
E  J  Doolillle 
C  B  Schumlrk 
White  ft  Weill 


{New  BriUJn) 
o. 

(Aneonla) 
(Meriden) 


Benjamin,   Richard  ft  Co.      (W 

BRASS  (Sheet) 

Briitol   Braai  Co.  (i 


BROOMS 

New  England  Broom  Co.   (N.  1 


SUndard  Bruth  Co.       (New  Hirilord) 
Flexible    Rubber    Gooda    Co. 
(WInated) 


MtgCo. 
riaiL   Broi  ft   Co. 
WiterboTT  Button  Co 
L  C  White  Co. 
ElmwoDd  Button  <3o. 
HithewayMfg   Oo. 

SiTintDck   Ulf  Co.  (8«i«il 

Grinn  Button  Co.  (Sbehon) 

CALENDERS 

Way  Co.   (Mei 

Print.  Co.  ( 

CANNED  GOODS 

Knowta-Lombard   Co.  (Ouiltord) 

3ii:hemi  Head  Canninf  Co.  (Guilford) 

CARDBOARD 

Niubuc  Piper  Co.  (Olailonbiir') 

Riyerside  Piper  Mfg  Co.  •• 

CiK  Broa  '  (Highland  Park) 

Wiuduc  Ullla  Co.  (Hopewell) 

Wlllird  A  CiK  (KuBheater) 

Wm.  JtouWe  Co.  ■ 

Brookride  Paper  Co.     (So.  lUncbesler) 
Roffeta  Paper  MEg  i^. 
New  Haieo  Pulp  ft  Board  O).  (N.H.) 
Diamond  Hatch  Co.  (Soulhport) 

F.a<tern  Straw  Board  Oo.   (Vemillec) 
C  H  Norton  (N.  Wettcheahire) 

Stanilard  Card  ft  Piper  Co.   (B'port) 

United  Box  Boird  ft  Paper  Co. 

Weetport  Piper  Oo.  (WeMport) 

Bowon  Fibre  Boird  Co.  (ChapMo) 

P  L  Case  Paper  Oo.  (Ando»er) 

R  X  Swett  Co.  (Verrvon) 

CARPETS 

nartlord  Carpet  Co.   (ThompaonTillt) 

Upjon.  Martin  ft  Co. 

Reld  Carpel  CO.  (Bridgeport) 

CARPENTERS'  TOOLS 


CARRIAGE  CLOTH 


I   CARRIAGES  A  PARTS 

nullfOrd  Wheel  Mfg  Co.       (fluIKord) 
X  Armatrong  ft  Co.  (New  HiTen) 

A    T   Demarevt   ft    Co.  " 

J   F   fioodrieh  A   Co. 


(Niugituck)  ;  Itogn^  B 


Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufacturers 


New  HBTea  Carriajn  Co  (New  Haiea) 

Sunuel   K,   Fui 

SHtnok  S  ftnitk  Curlai*  Co.  " 


CHEMICALS 

yiufiEuck  ChemEnl  Co.  (Niuntuck) 
F  B  SalbSelBdi  Os.  fWateiburr) 

Il0ti4«k  Palnl  t  Cbemleal  (Norwlpti) 
□vtietil  Cbanical  Co.  (Bridgeport) 
Viii   Cbnnlcal    Co.  (DinbuiT) 

Chai.  tl.  Phinipi  Chrm.  Co. 

(Olenbrook} 


BllMnille  Mills   Inc. 


,  Cbemicil  Wocriii  i 


HidckK  k  Job; 
TOli»l  ft  WcKH 
W  p  BaboMk 


CASTINGS   (BraM) 
Blakr  (Hart  ton!) 


rltaln} 
«nlB^ 


RTnolita  Bnai  Foundry  " 

Ppquot   Brati   Fovndnr  (Fforwidi^ 

BridMort  Dfoiidtaed  Broim  k  Metal 
Cto.  (Bridgeport) 

P  J  Dooonw  BraM  Poundr;  Oq. 
W  G  Rowell  k  Oo.  "  , 

Dabui7_  BrtM  Wetln  (Danbur^') 

(SUmtord) 


OtrlMian  Brown 


CA8TINQS    (Iron) 


(Stamford) 
CHINA  WARE 
i  H«lm*chmie<l  Mfg  Co. 

(Herlden) 

I  CHUCKS  (Lathe) 

Cuahman  Chuok  Co. 
I  (HaHtord) 

J»OTb«  Utg  Co. 

Skinner  Chuok  Co.   (N.  Brit.) 

Union    Mfg    Co. 
,  E  Rorlon  t  £in  Co.  (Wlndaor  Locki] 
I  Hag|»n  A  Pettll  Mtf  Co. 

(New  HaTfo) 

CLOCKS 

E    iDCTsham    Co.  (Briitat) 

H   C   TbooipBon  aock  Co.  •' 

Senioni    Oook    Co.  (Foreatrmel 

ParkFr   Clock    Co.  UHidtD) 

Sew  HiTHi  Clock  Co.       (New  Harai) 
Standard  Eler,  Time  Co.  (Waterburr) 

(Wlnated) 
Wm  L  QMbart  Clock  Co. 
Goodwin   A    Kintz  Co. 

Annual  Wind  Clock  Co.  (Mlddletown) 

CLOCK    PARTS 

Yoimr   Broi  rFomitTHIp) 

Rfrrai  Vlg  Co, 


a  P  Turner  Ulg  Co. 


lla.v»«>ll   Ulg   Co. 

l.Drraine    MIe'co. 
Totokett  MUTi  Co. 
BriBi  K'S  Co. 
C   W   Pr«iUce 
Uncuville  Utf  Co. 

Ilnmnille    Mg   Co. 

Slmponi  Mfg  Co. 


Lee's  Mil  Co. 


(Verialllel) 

■  (TBfHrtlle> 
(Uncanille) 
rVecaiiUu) 
{NorwaUl) 


1  Co. 


ea  Co. 

inrille  t 


Dulnebaug  Co. 
Fred  R  £iiitli 
Aldrich  Mil  Co. 
Fiord  Cranak* 
Culler  Uilla  Co. 
Uonohanaett  Mis  Co. 
UOH  Milli  Co. 
.NighUncale  Mitla 
PowhaUD  Mill  I 
Pomam  Utg  Co. 


n) 

(Wemport) 

(Atuwaufau) 

(Cenlnl  Village) 

1  Co.   (Dauielvnjl 

{Moo«|.J_ 
(PackervfUe) 


(BrUlol)  I 


(Hartford)  I 


SfwIow  Poundiy 
'^Itol  Foundry  ( 
Hartford   PouDdry  vorp. 

Phmli    Iron    Worka  Corp.  " 

StaBdard   PaundrT  Oo.  " 

Malleable  Iroo  WoA«   (Hew  Britain) 
Vakan    Iron    Worka  " 

E  T  Cnrtrr  (PHlnrllle) 

Oumploo  Mfg  Oo,  (Rocky  Hill) 

Mailable  Iron  PInlnga  Co.  (Branlord) 
Binnlogham  Iron  Foundry       (Derby) 


Derby  Com! 


wmiaS^llc'Mlg  Co.   (WiUiara^ieJ 
._.    mv._..    .-.  (WfUinianllc) 

(N  Windham) 
(ElmTllle) 
urowmoraaie  uo.  (Grosvenordaie) 
■Summit  Thread  Co.  (Fjn  Hampton) 
jRunell  M(f  Co.  (Himuml 

C  E  Browneil  (Moodui) 

Hall,  Lincoln  A  Co. 
Neptune  Twine  k  Card  Milts 
N  V  Net  «  Twine -Co.  ;; 

iM  Poll*l(  (ConanlviUe) 

IJohn  L  Bow  (Ewlerllle) 

Qatdner  IlaU  fc  Son  (80.  Wlllington) 

.Kaytoe  Mtlli  Co.  (Vemon) 


8  H  B 


Ciuilford) 
r  Haven) 


Goodwin 


I-  M(K  Co. 


Robert  Wilaon 

Seymour  Iron  Foundry  (S),  (Seymour) 

VaiBtitm*  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

(Union  City) 
JCinufirtnrer'ii  Foondry  (Waterbury)  ' 
Witerbiirr  Parrel  Fdy.  *  Hadi.  Cn.  " 
VauElin   foundry  Co.  (Norwich) 

t  n  Miner  Som  (Stontngton)  ■ 

BridiPTwrt  Malleable  Iron   Co. 

(Btidireport)  . 

Pi^innnoefc    Foundry    Inc.  " 

Arwld  Co.,   Inc,  (Norwalk) 

¥i»iiiT  Union    Fomidiy   Con.  "  , 

IT  a  Fdy  k  Salea  Co.  (9a.  Korwalk)  I 
UtTTT  Iron  k  Braa  Pdy.  (Shrlton) 
Pntnam  Fdy.  k  Mai*,  do.  (Putnam) 
.(ndrrw  Teny  Oo.  "      -  '"  ' 


CORKS 

:  Co.  (Norwich) 

CORSETS 

Brewtler   Conet    Co.  (Derby) 

Ollbert  MiK  Co.  '  " 

Hick  ok  Co. 


Bridgeport   Crucible    Co.     (Bridgep  t) 

CUTLERY  (Pocket) 
Hiunaaon  k  Becklv  Mrg  Co. 
SauthiOKton  Oii.  Co.  (Southlngton) 
Miller  Broi  Cut.  Co.(Merlden) 
Wilerville  Cut.  Co.  (WaterriUe) 
Challenge  Cut.  (^>rp,  (Bridgeport) 
Holley  Mfg  a.,  


e  Co. 


Birdaey  k  Bomm 


k  Co.  (Bridgeport)     ' 


( Thorn  1 


lortbHeld) 
U  Bridge) 


CASTINGS   (Stael) 


Baiwtt  Co.         _  (Shelton) 

COTTON  GOODS  " 

.1  Broadbent  k  Bon  (UnioniillD) 

J  B  Montgomery  Co.  (Windsor  Locks) 
AneonU  O  A  C  Oi.  (Ansonia) 

'  New  England  Warp  Co,  (New  Hareo) 
Baltic  Mills  Co,  (Baltic) 

I  Ashland  Cotton  Co.         (Jewett  aty) 


Knife   Co. 
I  CUTLERY    (Table) 

I  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark, 

(New  Britain) 

I  Hart  Mfg  Co.  (Unionville) 


i  Hdw. 

Meridcn   Cut.    Co.  (Merit 

Internet.  Silver  Co.(Norn'li 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


(GUko)  !  Borden's  < 


England  I 
r  Fann  C 


Industrial  strength  of  Connecticut 


DIES 

BvenKt  HorWn  (Brislol) 

Im  B  Smith  (Briilol) 

L   E   Rhod«t   (Harttord 
Meriden    Mach   Tool   Co. 

(Merlden) 
WiUrt>ur7  Wife  Di«  Co.  (W'lbury) 
Conn  Tool  Co.  (Brldgepurt) 

DRESS  STAYS 


DRILL    PRESSES 


DROP    HAMMERS  i 

Biling*  A  Spencer  Co.  (HtM.)    l 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES    '■ 


ENAMELED  GOODS. 

<  Nnr   EngUnd    Eiumelins   Co. 
I  (MiddletoH 

Sew  England  Enameling  Co.  tP'Un 

ENGINES 

Hubnwli   Holor  Works  (Mj-atlc) 

Aome  Oil  Engine  Co.       (BrUgi^port) 

Koyiil    Eniiipmmt    Co, 

Nonralk  Iron  Work!       (S.   Noryvslk) 

Intenuitlaiul  Power  Vehlcli'  Co. 

(SUmford) 

ENGINES   (Gaeoline) 

llnrriirin  Uolor  Works       (HarttoH) 


i  J  o"  Irving 
C   K    Uadcliffc 
I  i  .UiiIlfT    Uloria    Ull 

'     HeluilBi'^g  Oo. 
Stur  Ub   Co. 
Rumll  Htg  Co. 


(Brld|cepon>  I 
(DMnbury)    | 
(LADg   IliU) 


Co. 


Kranklln  Klectric  Mfg  Co. 

iirtm  &   Bauer 

Hart  A  Hueman  Mfg  Co. 

Hart  Mfg  Co. 

Johne-Pratt  Co. 

Sorlon  Elec.   Injtrunienl  Co. 

T   H   Brady  (New  Rriuin) 

Trumbull  Elec.  Co.  (KlBiniille) 

Eddy  Hit  Corp  (Wiodur) 

Anaonla   F.lecErIc  Co.  (Anaonia) 

II  I>  l^menm  Elec  Htg  Co. 
Todd   Electric   MIg   Co.        (Uerlden) 
Artne  Wire  Co.  <.Ve«  Haien) 

A  E  HoUday  Ufg  Vo. 
N  Y  Innilated  Wire  Co.   (Wall'gtord) 
WatrrlHiry  Baltery  (V.      (Waterbury) 
Bryant  ^wtric  Co.  (nrldgepwt) 

Perkina  Elee.  Switch  UIg  '" 


nrofdilyn  Rv  Supply  Co,  (Uianua) 
Palmer  Bro« 

Vorwalk  Ijunch  Co.  (Konvalk) 

,  w^ford  Motor  Co.  (Stamtord) 

Johnnn  (Putnam) 


I  Perkins  Elec.  ( 


(Tor. 


ELECTRIC   FUSES 

J«hn«-Pralt  Co.   (Hartford) 

ELECTRIC    INSULATORS 

Johni-Pratt  Co.   (Hartford) 

ELECTRIC  SWITCHES 

Hart  A  Hegeman  Mfg  Co. 

flUrtlord) 
Hart  Mfg  Co. 

ELECTROTYPES. 

A    Mugford  (Hartford) 


Ilanlord    Engraiing   Co. 

B  S  Peck  t  to. 

IV  T  Bamum  ft  Co.        (New  Ilav. 

Beat  Mfg  Co. 


EMERY    (Ground) 


(BocktiU) 

FAIENCE  (Arohitaeturat) 

Hartford   Faience  Co.    (HTd) 

FIREARMS 

Colt'*  Pat.  Fire  Arme  Mfg  Co. 

(Hartford) 
Meriden    Fire  Anna  (M.        (Merident 


mith  (Bocktall) 

FIREWORKS. 

(Walllngford) 


f  Back! 


iling  Uol 

ENGINE  GOVERNORS 

Pickering  Oovemor  Co.        (PorlUnd) 

ENGRAVING    (Photo) 

A    Mugford  (Harttord) 

ITarirDnf  EngraTlng  Cte.  " 

Robert    Wellar  ;; 

Brown  *  Stoddard  Oo.        (S.  Haven) 
W  W  Wheeler  Co.     (Merlden) 

ENGRAVING  (Wood) 


[  Backca  So 

FISH  LINES  (Silk) 

.  J  Martin's  Sons  (Bockvllle) 

FLATWARE 

relroae  Silver  Co.  (Harttord) 

igglnl-ltogen  Co,  VaH'gfard) 

FOOD   PRODUCTS 


A  Mugford 
Robert  Waller 

Calhoun  Show  Print 


ENVELOPES 

Tavlor-Atklna  Paper  Co.      (Bum^de) 
Harttord  Mtg  Co.  (Harttord) 

I!  S  Envelope  Co. 

Am  Paper  Goods  Co.       (Kensington) 
W  J  tiofTat  (Sew   Haven) 

IJ  S  Envelope  Co.  (liockrille) 


Imperial  Qranam  Oo.  (N.  Haven) 

C  D  Boaa  k  Son  (New  London) 

New  England  Food  Co.  (E.  Norwalk) 
Echo  Farm  Corp  (BuDtain) 

Borden's  Cond.  Milk  Co.       (Canaan) 
Borden's  Cond.  Milk  Co.  (Ume  Bock) 

FOOTWEAR 

Benedirt  *  Co.  (New  Oanunl 

Frank  I  Idne 

lAuiubur.v.  HattbewBon  k  Co. 

(S.  Norwalk) 
TounibuiT   k   Soule  (Stamford) 

W  D  Case  &  Co.  (Putnam) 

(Goodyear  Rubber  Co.       (MIddletown) 

F0RGING8    (Drop) 

Jillinge  &  Spenoer  Co.  (Hfd.) 


Bridgeport  S 
Springfldd  Htg  Ca. 


EXTRACTS 

Bl.ke.lec  Forcing  Oo^      (PIanta.ille) 

Kilboum  A  Btahop  Co.   (New  Haven) 

t   Carieton            (llartrnrd) 

Dye  Wood  *  Eit.  Co. 

(I'nm^ille) 

FURNACES 

FABRICS 

Tun.er   Healer  Co.                    (Bri.tol) 

n  Web  Co.            (Hamdcn) 

FURNITURE 

Co-                 (New   ilavent 
.vie  Corp 
Co.                     (Waterlnir>-) 

O  D  Caae  Co.                        (Oulllord) 

Eastern  Lounge  CO.       (New  MiUord) 

n  J  ll.rrt»n  Bon  Co.            (WInsted) 

(Jewett  City) 
Hills                        (Tadi-llle) 

FUSES 

w   Fahrie  Co.      (R'dgep't) 

Cnaeh  Laee  Co. 

Clfmai    Fi.se    Co.                        (A™.) 

Elastic  Fabric  Co. 

Ensign.  Bickford  k  CO.       (Kmsbury) 

Connecticut  Products  and  Thetr  Manufacturers 


GARTERS 

BUknlcT  Noieltj  CO.  (Bri«tol) 

C  J  WUU  t  On.  (N«r  BHuin) 

GERMAN    SILVER 

Brlnol    Brua  CD.  (Briitol) 

GLASS     (Cut) 


jWhilncr  Ufi  Cc 
U  A  Moore  *  S 
II  LydRll  A  Foil 

Clark   Bros 
K  I,  Elli 


San 


(Hanrord) ' 
(Kensington)  I 
(UanchcsUr) 


(Milldale) 
(tftw  BriUin) 


Kiland 


■  Co, 


GLASS   CUTTERS 
W  L  Ttemtt  {Bristol) 

GLASSWARE 
A  1  Hall  k  Co.  (Uotdcn) 


GOLD    LEAF 


-     GONGS 

r  Ladd  (Bridal 

GRAPHOPHONES 

.  Qniibcvlioiic  Oo.         <Bridgep'l 

GAUGES 


Beaton   k   Bradliv   Co 

Corbin   Cabinat    Lock  Co. 

<New  Britain) 
P   i    F   Carbin 
Corbin   Screw   Carp. 
Hart  A   Cooley  Co. 


Ruaaall   A    Erwin    Mfg   Co. 

Stanlsy  Rula  A  Levsr  Co. 

Stanlay    Worka 

Taplln  iilg  Co. 

Traut  &  Mine  Mfg  Co. 

Union    Mfg    Co. 

O  H  Calor  (Pliinvllle) 

L  H  Cirter 

C]nVf  Cintor  Co. 

F.lm  dlr  Bean  i  RLvot  Co. 


HumphwyviiLe    Mtf 
Little  River  H[g  L 


L  U  Uorden 
Noon.  Mfg  Co, 
Slioe  HirOwire 


w  London  Viae  Wor] 


.Itlanlic  Mtg  Co. 


(Ptantnille)  I  BrldE«(H>rt   I 


folrotl  Hdw.  Co. 


(TbompBnTltle) 
Unionrille)  [ 

(Wethenfteld)     ' 


'  I  Cornwall  k  Pitlereon  HtK  C 

John  S  Ftw  &  Co. 
'  i  Edvird  S  HotchhiH 
'     Itirwood    Mtg   Cf. 


Aihcrott   lllg  Co.  (BridrepoH)     ] 

D  a  Cooper  fTerrvTill?)     i 

GUNS  (Machina  A  Gatling)     1; 


.tin.   t   Britldi   Ufg  Co.    (BiidKep-l) 
V  3  Rupid  Flrr  Con  *  Power  Co. 
(Derby) 

HAMMOCKS 

noodall    ITunmock    Co.    (Hiddeltown) 

HARDWARE  i' 

Irs  B  Smltb  .     (Bristol) 


I  Huuiing-  B 
I  Chas  PartiF 
U  B  aehen' 


1  Mf(t  Co. 

nan   A    Co. 


«e1l,    Dlrdull   i   Ward 


(Shelt 


?  Sfflriona  k  Son 


a  Mt«c  Co. 

[  Brown  k  Co. 
W  8  Bum  Mfg  Co. 
r  CowIm  a  Co. 

W  *  R  T  Filch  Co. 
Rohert  Fitimorria 

'  I  A  S  ftenn*  Co. 
'    H  B  It«  *  Co. 
■  Mallorv  Wheeler  Co. 
Metal  MffT  Co. 

in  F  Moilov  ft  Co, 
ionnl  Wire  Corp 
»  rinvpn  Spring  Co. 


■  I  Oavenport  k  Tracy  fStamtord) 

'  jKucelFrior    Hardwiro   Vo. 

'  I  Vale  «  Towne  Klg  Co.  " 

flrej'fltone  Wtt  Co.  (Oreyfltcme) 

'    Sfymour   Smith   &   Son         (Oaliville) 
'    riupin  Stevens  Co,       (Plni  Meadniv) 

Eagle    Lock    Co.  (Terryville) 

'     ProgreBrtTB    MIg   Co.         (Torrington) 
'    Torrinfcton    Mtg  Co. 
■■■-  -  -  -  " r  Mfg  Co. 


c    Co. 


1    Silvei 


{Win* 


I  I  Strong  Mfg  Co. 


lewell  Borae  Nail  Co.  (Hartford) 
Itings  &  Spene«r  Co.  (Hfd.l 
r  McCue  Oo. 

itt  t  Caiy  Co. 
W  »  C  F  Tacktr 


,  ■  Hineanum  Hdw.  Co.  (Hlggnaiini) 

MR  Warner  *  Sons  (Little  River) 

,  I  W   H  Chapman  Co.  (Mlddle(omi) 

,  I  WilMi.   Crittenilen  ft  Co.                   " 

',:      HARNESS   HARDWARE 


Fowler  I»«n  Oo. 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


HARNESSES 
Peck   &    Lina  (Brl^qnrt) 

HATS 
3  M   Andrew*  (Hutlord) 

Vinderhoct   A    Co.  (HlUord) 

H  Fnokmbttga-  t  Co.  (Ntw  Hitch) 
B*l[(t    UntMt    Co.  (Brtbel) 

Bethel    HH    Co.  '■ 

ParDuin    t:    Pulri 
Blnou  &  Co. 
Judd    J;    Ca. 
Judd  t  Dunnlnr 
Edwin   Short    Hi 
BcIUlre  BnH  ft 
Connrtl    Hit    Cc 
DinbuiT   Co. 
DeloIiHy    Hat 

Onen  Soft  Hi 


Co. 


8  C   F 


1   Oal  & 

Haller  ft  Co. 

Lce'Hit   UIk  Co. 
Lee  Soft  Hit  Co. 
D    E    Loewe 
E  /L  JUllory  k  Sow 
H  Hol^hlin 
Iteeker  Bmi  H  Co. 
lUllird  Hat  Co. 
J  B  Mutphy  »  Co, 
Hatloful  Hat  Co. 
Bundle  ft  White 
BAG  Hat  Co. 
Simon  «  Keine 

OtIO  Bartboi  Co. 


J  C  WllaoD  ft  Co 
Walhi«r  ft  Dreyw 
—llord  Hal 


Htw  milord 

HAT   FORMING  A  FINISH- 
ING 

Bethel  Hal  Forming  Co.  (Bethel) 

Bridgeport  Hat  Mlj  Co.  (B'dg'p'tJ 

A  a  Davenport  (Dunburif) 

F  D  Tweedy  ft  Co.  " 


IRON    OR    STEEL    (Bar) 

N«w  Haten  Iron  «  Steel  Co.  (N.  H.) 
Bamum,  REchantaoo  Co.  (B.  Canaan) 

JEWELRY 


KNIFE    HANDLES 

Saliabui?  Cut.  ft  Handle  Co.  (Sal'b'y) 

KNIT  GOODS 

Roy*t  Knit.  Ullla  (Putnam) 

LACE  CURTAINS 

TariflTina  laae  Utf  Co.   (TaHffv'Ue) 

LACQUERS 

Hew  Bra  Luitn  Co. 

Km.  lacquer  Oi. 

David  B  Crockett  Co. 

Parrott  VamMi  Co. 

Celluloid  Zapon  Co.  (StamFord) 

LADDERS 

K  C  Blahop  ft  Co.  (Hartford) 

LAMPS 

(M'den) 


(Bridgpport) 


Edward  Miller  &  Cc 

9coville  «  Feck  Co. 
Stevou  A  Backett  Co. 
Matthew    ■  — 


(N.   I 


HEATERS   (FMd  Water) 

Whitlock  Coil  PipaCa.  (Htfd.) 
I  B  Davit  ft  Son 

Foekett  ft  BUhop  Co.  (N.  Haven) 

National  Pip*  SendlsK  Co,  " 

HOSIERY 

Am.  Hoaiary  Co.    (N.  Britain) 

Duobani  Jiotienr  Co.  (NBk«atuck) 

Columbia  Hortery  Co.        (N.  Tlaven)  ,  i 
Radcliae  Bros.  (SbeIton)~l 

Winitad  Heiiary  Co.  (Wsted)  ' 

ICE   (Artificial) 
H/glenlc  Ice  Co.  (New   Haven) 

Hygenla  loe  ft  Gold  Star.  (W'terbury; 
Naugatuck  Talley  Joe  Co.  (B'drport) 
nlamoDd  Ice  Co,  (Btamtord) 

INDEX   BOOKS 
Burr  Indax  Co.         (Harttord) 


Meriden  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Merlden) 
New  Havea  UIg  Co.  (N.  Haven) 

E  E  John»n  (Putnam) 

Brawn  Machine  Co.  (Winsted) 

LEATHER 

llcmian  Boser  (E.  Glartonbury)    j 

Jawall  Baiting  Co.  (Hartford)    . 
Bridgeport  Patent  Leather  Ufg  Co.         '  ] 
C  Bridgeport)  . , 
Geo  Dudley  A  Son  Co.  (Wted)    < 

' '  — >--  ™— -  (Hop  Klvor)  I , 


LITHOGRAPHS 

Calboun  SlMw  Print  Oo.  (Hutlord) 

Dodd  Litbagnphlc  Co.  " 
Kellogg  A  Bulleley  Co. 

nonnan  Lithographing  Co.  (N.  Hano) 

LOCKS 

Corbin  Cabinet  Look  Co. 

(N«w  Britain) 
A  Oduner  ft  3oni  Co.       (H.  Haven) 

MACHINERY 

Pratt  A.  Whitney  Co.  (Htld.)    i 

Edred  W  Clark  "    ; 

Cooley  ft  Trevor  Utg  Co. 

Fenn-Sadler  Uadilne  Co. 

Gray  ft  Prior  UaeUne  Co.  •'    I 

Carlyle  JohMon  ]ta>Ai  Oo. 

Mutual  ICatblne  Co. 

Natiaoal  Uadilne  Oa.  " 

Phoenix  Hlg  Oo. 

W  H  PlcieAng  *  Co.  " 

L  E  Rhodaa 

Siaouroey  Tool  Co.  " 

Dwl^t  Slate  Hachine  Co. 
John  ThompaOD  Prcaa  Co.  " 

Whitney  M(g  Co.  " 

New  BriUln  tCachlno  Co.  (N.  B't^n) 
North  ft  PtetlTer  H^  Co. 

■  B  Umb  ft  Co.  (Plainville) 

Norton  ft  Jones 

Thompson  Dtup  Forge  Oo  (Plant'vlle) 
C  E  eilllngi  UIg  Co.  (Itodty  Hiln 
George  P  Clark  Co.      (Windsor  I/ktl  > 

.  Wlndior  Locka  Hach  Co. 

:  H  C  Cook  Machine  Oo.        (AaaoDlt)   . 

j  Farrel  Foundry  ft  Hacfa  Co. 

Meriden  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Ueiiden) 

'  A  H  Uerriam 

F  Wheeler  ft  Son 

O  J  Brooka  (New  Hi 

E  A  BurgcH  Est. 

F  If  CarroU 
'  DeDanoe  Button  Hachine 
i  Eaitem  Machlnerr  Oo. 
I  Ebn  Citv  Engineering  Co. 

CcorgB  11  Oruwold 

Hemming  Bros 

Herrick  ft  Cowdl 
!  George  U  ItcReniie 

r  P  Pfleghar  ft  Bon 


e  Leather  Worki 


LEATHER    (Artifioial) 


.    . .       PreaUce  ft  Oo. 
Reynold!   ft  Co. 
James  Reynold!  ]f(g  Oo. 
"  O  ft  A  E  Bowland 
B  Bhuiter  Oo. 
'  J  Smith  ft  Co. 
nfth  ft  Twija 
O  Thompson  ft  Bon  Co. 


I!  J  UanTllle  Ifacfa  Oo, 
IFaterhury  Farrd  Fdy.  ft  U 
Vatprhary  Madi  Co. 


LEATHER    GOODS     (Fancy)!' 

Hartford  Leather  Goode  Co.      Ii 
(Hartford)    . 

George  A  Sbeptrd  ft  Sons  Co.  (Bethel)     1 
Fred  K  Braltllng  (Bridgeport)     I 

Cb«»   H    Kempner,    Jr.        (Wertport)     ' 
E  B  Bobbins  (Putnam)     ' 

LETTER  BOXES 


(WatCTflle) 
(Vertvtlle) 

(Uystlc) 

Sew  London) 
.  (Norwldi) 


I  Baker  Hach  Co. 

H  C  Bradliy 

I  Bridgeport  Fdy.  k 


itlt^T^Mi 


T  Emery  Wbed  Oa.  ** 


Connecticut  Products  and  their  Manufacturers 


NilaoD  lUdi  Co, 


J  W  Miller 

OHnDDdait  8c*lc  ( 

D*lr7  iu3i>  *  Oi 

BaU  MIk  Co. 

G«fg«  tlDadi  Co 

SCunrDrd  Iroa  Wi 

I^rkln   Kad   Co. 

wminiBiitic  Hmdi  uo.     (WUHnuntlc) 

Smith  A  Windints'  Co.  (B.  Windhus)  I 

J  A  Northrop  t  Bod       (N.  Uiltord) 

Bufrd  IfucDiDe  Co.  (Oakrlll?' 


MECHANICAL    NOVELTIES 


METALLIC  PACKING 

SridCBpert  HetaUic  Pick  On. 

(Bridscoort) 

METAL  WORKING 
Qoodwin  A,  Kintz  Co.  (W'ated) 

BeHnun  k  Bortwlck  (Hartford) 

Starliiur  Blower  k  Pipe  Utg  Co. 

Brufl  Ji^Copper  Co,  (AdmdIi^ 

"(Mwidoi) 
Artlerhunt   Iron  Co.  (N.   Hsthi) 

Budifndfaun.  RoCh  Co.  " 

Ourtlii  k  Pierpont  Co.  " 


n  Copper  Co,  (Stynwur) 

Brown  Machine  Co.JWInated)  |  ^J^  roI*  ^  »!l  C?'  t^'**^^?. 

Coe  Bniw  Co.  " 

Hsndolpli-ClowM  Co.  " 

SrvUl   Itti   Co.  '■  ■ 

WaterbuTT  Bran  Co,  "  1 

Henrr  Wejrand  Co.  " 

■-     ,  ,,,    n™.™  /Brf-^i\  I  Cheahlre  Brasa  Co.  (W.  Cbefihire)  i 

J  n  9«artoDi  taoa  •     |  J  W  Vrmdti 

Bridgeport  Braaa  Co,  " 
Firirt  Bte*l  Co. 


_    _    n  fc  Co. 

A  O  Bad  Co.  (UlddIrto%> 

'Brockwar  k  UeddutarB         (l£oodi 

MACHINERY    (Clock) 


MACHINERY  (RegiaUring) 
C  J  Root  (BrlMol) 

MACHINERY    <8«r«w)         liohn&'htri 
Hartford  Maehlna  Scr«w  Co. 


Equipment  k  Mfr  To,  Ot'tord) 
>&>vv>  »#u.  i  mime  k  Atwood  Mtg  Co,  (Thom'ton) 
(Hartford)  \  Coe  Braw  Ufg  Co:  (Torrln^tonl 


MACHINERY    (Wood   Sor«w) 

A»«  A  Cook  Co.       (Hartford) 

MACHINES  (Sowing) 


MILL  SUPPLIES 

H  Jacobs  His  Co.  (Danielson) 

M  Hartaon  Co.  (N.  Wlnilhini) 

MONUMENTAL  WORKS 


OAKUM 

TlWdt  Otkam  Co.  (Cobalt) 

OIL  HtATERS 

Edward  Millor  A.  Co.  (M'den) 

ORGANS 

Whit«  Co. 

>il*ii  Co.       (1 

ORGANS    (Church) 

Auatin  Organ   Co.   (Hartford) 
B  Hall  fe  Co.  (New  BkTen) 

ORGAN    MOTOR    &    PUMPS 

Ornmn  Power  Co.  (Hartford) 

ORGAN    PIPES 

Uansfleld  OrsaD  Pipe  Oo. 

(Hani&eld  Depot) 

ORGAN  (Stopa  A.  Knob*) 

E>«fll»n  Bro*  (I>ecp  Rinr) 

ORNAMENTAL    GOODS 

(Wlnatod) 
Wm.  L.  Qilbsrt  Clock  Co.  f 
Goodwin  A  KIntz  Co. 

OVERGAITERS 

Wri  H  Wiler  ft  Son  Co.    (Hnrltord) 
PAINTS 

Bridcrport  Wood  FIniihliiE  Co, 

(Brldteport) 

PAPER 


(Bun 


Wlweler  *  Wllm 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS 


MANTELS 
Hartford   Faianco  Co.   (Htfd.) 
MASSAGE   (Rubbar  Bruahoa) 


(Bridf((«ri>    stephon  Mailan  Corp.  (Htfd.>  , 
H  D  Bnmham.  "  I 

'  Thoa  PhllHp*  k  Bon  (X.  Harail 

John  Salter  4  Son  (Groton) 

-Imrr  Oardner  (MlUnone  Tt.) 

If  taiid  New  Ifflidon) 

:   *  Kuebler  (Sorwleh)  : 

lonumentll  Bronie  Co.      (Br'dg'port) 


3S4 


MOTORS 

Bridxeport  Motor  Co.       (Bridfeport) 

MOTOR  CARRIAGES 
Elaolric  Vahiole  Co.       (Htfd.) 
MATTRESSES  MUCILAGE 

i;  I  Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

tBrid««rtji    MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS 

(9a.^{oo).i  .  ^^„^^  ^  (Mrrld™) 

'wllooK  A  Whlta  Co. 


B  Bottoan  (N< 

B  B  Sense  k  Oo. 
flamud  'nnftiB 
Hd^  Btarllnf 
Botba  Wakenun 

MATTRESSES  (W< 

Hartford  BMlalMd  Co.(Htfd.) 

Natlaoal  Wire  Hattnai  Co.  i 

(WaterbuiT)  I  I*«J" 


n  Wir.)  I 


MUSICAL  RECORDS 

Vo.  (KIddletowji) 


a  J  Utnrin 
Biinbow  MiU 
J  D  Btowe  k  Bon  (Bdtlco) 

Am    Writing   Ptper   Co,    (Dnionrllle) 
Caw  Mlg  Co.  " 

.\m  Wrltina  Paper  Co.  (Windaor  Lka) 
Anchor  UlSg  Paper  Co,  " 

Whittlesey   Paper  Co,  " 

C  H  Dexter  A  Son  (W.  LocIib) 
Cue  K  Hirahall  loc,  (Woodtaod) 

Cadifn  Card   k   Olaied   Paper  Co, 

(tfa.  HaTBd) 
3  T  Beach  Paper  Co.  (Sejmour) 

Jos  Parker  k  Son  Co.  (WeatrilU) 

llrovn  Broi  (ComstDCk  Bridge) 

Hurrison  Shick  k  Pntt  Co. 

(BomhTllle) 
C  U  Robertson  Co.  (Uantrllle) 

.*  n  Hiibbord  Co.  (Norwich) 

F  P  RobmBOn  Poper  Co.   (W'terford) 

UcArlhiir  Brse  (Danbor)') 

Jerome  Pnpet  Co,  (Norwalk) 

9t.  Oeorg'  Pulp  k  Paper  Co.  '• 

Oronoqiie   Paper   Co.  (Oronoque) 

Frederick  Beck  k  Co,  (Btamlord) 

(KlHiHton) 


...k  Beck  k  Co, 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


PATENT  PAPER  PADS 

J    B   Burr  &  Co.   Inc.   (Htfd.)  .[ 

PATTERN   MAKERS 

Tapping  Broi  (Hartford) 
Hartford  Pat.  &  Model  Co. 

H  P  Little  t  Co. 

Gm  n  Umbcrt  <N.  M»ven) 

W  B  Judd  (Waterburr) 

Fred   P  Bach  (BrldBcporli 

O  S  PUW 

Heoty   3   Hit?  (SUmlord) 


PLUMBERS'    SUPPLIES 


k  J  Kno 


PENS 


PERFUMES 
E  J  HoadlcT 


CH.H 


•  Hit 


ord) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

Anthony  t  SmviU  Co.      (New  H»™i) 

PHOTOGRAVURES 

Mariden  Gravur*  Co.  (M'den) 

PIANOS 

Sterling  Co.  (Derby) 

Wilcox  &  White  Co.  (Merldeo) 

B  Shoninger  Co.              {New  Hivm) 
Bteineratonc  Co,  " 

Hltliiiihck  Pio       ""   "" 


Hunt  In 


BcbMcher  aupj'    Pisno   Co.    (.Sc'tord) 

PIANO    ATTACHMENTS 

Wilcox  A.  White  Co.  (Mariden) 

PIANO  KEYS  (Ivory) 

Pr«tt,  R«iil  S  Co.  (DMp  River) 

Comrtock  Cheney  t  Co.       (tvoryton) 

prCKLES,     (Mixad,    Etc.) 
Standard  Co.  (Harttord) 

PICTURE  CORD 
AMwin  Mill  Co.  (Norwich) 

PINS 
Jewell  Pin  Co.  fH»rttord> 

Sterling  P 


Vnnrlcrnuin  Plumh.  fe  Heat.  Co. 

(WIlllmMitic) 

POTTERY    WARE 

Goodwin  Biob  Pottny         (Elmwood) 
PREMIUM    SPECIALTIES 
B   P  Webler  (Bffito!) 

PRESSES  (Cider  &  Cotton) 
<J  H  Buihnell  Proa  Co.  (Tbomp'vllle) 
PRESSES  (Drill) 
i.  Wright  Mfg  C 
(Ht 

PRESSES  iDrop) 

Miner  &  Peck  Mlg  Cn.       (Kew  Haren) 

PRESSES    (PriBtina) 

Ksliey  Praia  Co.  (Merlden) 
Brown  Cntton  Gin  Co.  (S.  Undon) 
C  B  Coltrei:  k  Bonn  Co.  (Stonlngton) 
WTiitlock  Print  Pre™  Mfg  Co-Oh'llon) 

PRINTERS'  TYPE 

Bridgeport  Type  Pumishing  Co. 

(Bridgeport) 

PUMPS 

I  B  Diviii  k  Son  (Harttord) 

Union  Mfg  Co.    (New  Britain) 

W  &  B  noiigln™  <Middleto»n) 

RAILWAY    SUPPLIES 


RUBBER    SPECIALTIES 


immin  Rubber  Co. 


O  CanReld  (Bridgeport 

unfleld  Rubber  Co. 

ibric  Fire  Row  Co.      Ts«ndj'  Hook ) 
nion  Novelty  Co.  (Putnam) 

tireid  CTfy  Collm  Co.  (Willtranotit-) 
lexibla  Rubber  Qoodi  Co. 

(Winsted) 
Omo  Mfg  Co.         (MlddletOM-n) 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

la   Stamp   Works    (Httd.) 
George  W«ureli 

RUBBER   TIRES 

■ttord  BiiWier   Work«  Co.        (IIW) 
RUGS 


S  Smith 


(New  H»ve 


[»  t  Ronlur 


tord) 


SADDLERY 


SCREENS  (Wire) 


SCREWS    (Machine) 
Htfd.  Machine  Screw  Co. 

(Hartrord) 

Spencm-  Automatic  Ifaeh  SCTew  Co.   •' 
Corbin  Screw  Corp.  (N.  Brit.) 

nirvey  Hiihbell  (Bridgeport) 

SCREWS   (Metal  A   Wood) 


Am   Pin   Co.                        (Waterv  lie) 
Star   Pin   Co.          -                    Shelton 
Oakvllle  Co.                             f0.1iv  lie) 
New   England  Pin  Co.           (Winsted) 

PIPE   COILS 

RATTAN  GOODS 

Ralton  Mfg  Co.                    (N.   Haven) 
REELS  (Fiehing) 

SCYTHES 

Winsted  M(g  Co.                    (Win««l) 
SEWING  MACHINES 

Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Co. 

(Hartrord) 

Liberty  Bell   Co.                        (Briatot) 
REGISTERS  (Hot  Atr) 

Marrow  Mach  Co.   (Hartrord) 
SHEARS 

Am'shLr  ^knlh  00.  (Hol*ki.^1l?'} 
J  Milll»n  Co.                   (W.  Cornwall) 

SHIRTS 

K^^wS^™*^'       (N«£^™;^j 

PLASTER    . 

Hart  &  Cooley  Co.  (New  Brit.) 

Harlford   [Nilp   PlaeK'r  Con)        (Htd) 
Conn  Adamant  Pk-trr  Co.  (N  H.YCT) 

PLATED   WARE 

Manning,  Bowman  *  Co.       (Uerlden) 
B  Wallace   H   Son.   MIg  Co. 

Willlngforri  Co.   Inc. 

RODS  (Steal  Fiahing) 

Ilorton   MIg  Co,                        (Brirtol) 
RUBBER   FOOTWEAR 

Beoeon   Fall.  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

(Saugalvek) 

Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufacturers 


SHIP  BUILOINQ 

ern  ablp  BUg  Ctt.  (drotoD; 

le  Ship  Bldg  Co.  (W.  M}Mic; 

rn  Palmet  &  Son  Co.       (Noank] 

SILK  FABRICS 


■elTct  Co. 


I  L  T  Fribbie  Co,  (Bocliy   Iltll) 

Paekw  Mfg  Co.  (»y«ie> 

f'lirchlld   ft  Shellon  (BridgMjorl) 

]Alli»nBio».  (Mi,l,11«Un) 

I  SPOOLS 

I  Allen  Spool  k  Print  Co.  (!4)'atir) 

I  SPRING    BEDS 


Kptbrl   Silk   Co. 

lilk  Co. 

s  Uig  Co. 

K  E  Twwdy  (Itanburv) 

Jowh    Lolh    t   Co.  iNofWBlk)  '  ' 

—  ■   1  *  Co.  (ahdton) 


SILK   (Sawing) 


U  llcminnr  k  Song         (WatErbury) 
[tois   Tbrcsd   Co.  <Stirnford} 

John    A    Dadr    Carp-  (Putnim) 

Hunmond  fcltnowlton  Co. 
riolland  Mtg  CO.  (WillliMntlc) 

Hnninvay  i   Bartlett  Silk   Co. 

(W»twtown) 
M  RfminwHy  t  aoH  Silk  Co.  " 

P  W  TurnM  (Turnervtlle) 

SILK  TWIST 

Nonotuck   Silk   Co.  (Mmrlford) 

Nonri^    Silk    Co.  (Morwicb) 

IlampUD  Silk  Co.  (Putnam) 
Putnam  Silk  Co. 

A  O  Tnrner  (Willimintic) 

Aetna  Silk  Co.  (NorroIX) 

r.   L  Smith  (Gurkyvillf) 
J  S  UcFarUDd.        (Manaflrld  Cmter) 

BeldiD*  B™  a  Co.  (RqckTilki 

John  A  Da*.  (3  Coventryi 

A  Waghbum  S  Son  " 

T  R  Wood  " 

O  a  Hanks  (Spring  HUl) 


B  anTBge  t  Co. 

SPRINGS    (Ctock)  I 

illoce  Itarncs  Co.  (Briitol)  | 

N    Mnnron  (For«sIvilk)  ' 

STEEL   SPECIALTIES        I 


L  E  Rhodaa 

D^ght'^aia™ 


rmslroiiK  Mte  ( 


Mte  Co. 


Bristol    Co, 
Bridgroort    Chain    ( 

G™  R  Osbnrn  (■  "- 
Thomas  R  Tn.vli 


wn    Mach.  i 

tlfd  Edge  Too! 
I  UIg  Co. 


Co. 


n  MtB  Co. 


(Ranbury) 

<Norwalk) 

(B.nUm) 

(Torrindlon) 

I.yman  G"n' Sight  Works  (Hiddl<^eld) 

STONE   (Artificial) 

Am,  Artilicial  Blonp  Co.  (M.  Britain) 
Ewnomy  ilfg  Co.  (S*w  Haven) 


Vale  nas  Stove  Co. 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK 

.    Bfrtin) 


TOOTH    POWDER 

Shefflcld    Itcntriflce   Co.    (N,    lyradon) 
TOYS  i.  GAMES 


>  nav. 


c  Co. 


(New  Havm) 
Ivci  Mfg.  Co,  fBridgrnorl) 

Austin  £  rr.iv  <S,  Norwalk) 

Murphy  Mtg.   Co.  (Stamlord) 

J  A  E  SlevHii  Co.  (Cromircll) 

Kiriiy  Mfg  Co.  (Middletown) 

TUMBLING  BARRELS 

Hfndoraon    Bros  (WstCTbury) 

TYPEWRITERS 

(Hartford) 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  " 
William-  TypeivrltM  Co.  (Derby) 

"  '       ""  (Bridurport) 


it.il  Typ. 


SILVER  PLATED  WARE      ' 

Am.  Silwr  Co.  (BrirtoIJ  , 

Silvor  aty  PlaU  Co.  {Meridwi)  | 

International  Silver  Co.          " 
r,  A  BHm  Co. 

W  B  Hall  ;; 

n''imun>  Br«.  Hlg'co.   (ahxtovbiiry) 
I>«ite  Mfg  Co.  (Hartford) 

S  L  &  G  H  Rogers  Co.  ' 

Internat.  Silver  Co.  (WTford) 
3  I-  A  G  H   Rogera  Co. 
Internat.  Silver  Co.     (W'bury) 
Internat.  Sllvei'  Co.  (B'd'port) 
.  .   w......  „.  (Dinbnrv) 


niTlin    Cr.n^trnrti'.n    Co.    (K'-n  -,.-  -  . 
Vale  Safe  It  Iron  Co.  (W  Ilav™) 

SURGICAL    SPECIALTIES 

Remsen  Mfg  Co.  (Hartford) 

SUSPENDER  TRIMMINGS 

Traut  &.  Hine  Mfg  Co. 

(New  Britain) 

TELEPHONES 


I  Mfg  c 


(Stamford} 


UMBRELLA  TRIMMINGS 

-I  B  Woolsin  (Watrrtown) 

UNDERTAKERS'  GOODS 

Strong  Mfg  Co.  (Wlnsted) 

UNDERWEAR 


(!lE9lC 


:.   Co. 


onn    Tfl. 


(Mrri 


.    BIItci 


at.  Sil< 


Plab 


Oj, 


;.  Co.  ( 


ib-y)    ' 


TELEPHONE  PAY  STATION    ! 

Gray  Tel.   Pay  Station  Co,   (llarlfd)     ; 
TILE  ! 

Hartford   Faience  Co.   (Httd.)  j ! 
TINWARE 


.       (Derby) 
fWaterTillr) 

(UngSin) 


Smith  Ufg  Co.         (Litt 

■  TOOLS 

Ira    B   Smilh 

t'  G  Johnson  Co.  ( I 

'  I  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 


(D»rl 


er) 


i/EHICLES  (Eleo.  A,  Gasoline) 
'  .  Electric  Vehicle  Co.(Hartford) 


Industrial  5trens:th  of  Connecticut 


VENTILATING  SYSTEMS 

Sterling  BIdwh  i  Pipe  UIg  Co. 

(Hsrtlord) 
llartroH  Bloner  Co.        (WettaenSeld) 

WAGONS 

Geo.  A.  Tea  Biock  &  Co.  (N.  Haven) 


WATER   WHEELS 

3  P  Bndwv  (W.  StiDon 

WINDOW    SHADES 


WIRE 

W  R  Briiv  (Seyinoiir) 

Seymour  HtK  Co. 

Gro    Hirtlry  (Wnterbury) 

(SUmford) 
Atlantic  Ini'l.   Wire  i   Cable  Co. 

WIRE  GOODS 

Hartford  BodstMd  Co.  (Htfd.) 
Conn,  Be«l  A  Wire  Co,  " 

Edward  F  Smith  «  Co.  (Sew  H.yin) 
Wire  Norelty  Co.  CWe-t  lUtcn) 

Acme  Wire  Worki  (Brldawport) 

Gilbert  k  Beuiett  Ht(  Co. 

(Oeoraelown) 
C  O  Jellff  ft  Oo.  (Hew  Canaan) 

C  0  JoUff  Owp.  Oouthportl 

U  8  Bnwke  ft  Soni  (Cherter) 

Potter  ft  Bnrfl  (Deep  River) 

WIRE    MATTRESSES 

(Woven) 

Hartford  Bedstaad  Co.  (Httd.) 

WIRE  SPECIALTIES 

G™   a   Kinner  (Danburrt 

flen  B  Sherman  '' 

WITCH    HAZEL 

.In^„«^  *  rn.  CNonHeh) 

n  ft  Son  (Essei) 


Geo  AlUna  Bona  Co. 
Bradley  dfg  Co. 
B  P  Brett 
David  U  Clark  Co. 
Dann  Bnx  ft  Co. 
Elin  City  Lumber  Co. 
C  Upham  Ei; 


Hubbell  Uerwln  ft  C 
JohnMone  ft  Gerrlali 


0  Sbepard  ft  Soul 
Try  ft  AmoB  Co. 

trewa  ft  "ecU  Co. 


'  Brit.   Plan,  ft  He 


(Haardvilli 

BIdr.  Co. 
Id.  Worka 


ixv 


WOOD  SPECIALTIES 


»rge  Upbam 

aller  Brown  Co.  (YalMvillc 

barlH    PaitM    Co. 
II  ft  A  H  Chappell  Co.  <N.  Londor 

eath  ft°"Hawthom 

eorgr.  a  TylM 


a  A  HiK 


{Non 


..   .     .   irter  ft  Son  Co, 

Maiion  ft  Co,  (Stonlnston^ 

Ellis  Wood-Worklnj  Co.  (Bethel) 

A  W  Burritt  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

Frederlckaon  Broa  ft  Co. 

H   C   Boflman  ft  Oo, 

W  S  Hurlb»t  BldB  Co. 

Jamea  3  Jonee 

Frank  Ulller  Lumber  Co, 

SewInK  Uachine  Cjibinet  Co. 

~  A  Smith  Bldg  Co. 


Albert  ^ 
Rimer  H 


(Danbury) 
(Greenwidi) 


Johoaon  Lindell  ft  Co.  (Caoaan) 

Hotolikiis  Broa  Co.  (Torriqglon> 

John  W  Eoe  (Winated) 

Winsted  Cabinet  Co. 

M  L  Byan  (cheater) 

Willlama  ft  llDrvin  Oo.   (Den  River) 

Basel    Wood   Tuminc  Co.        iEtati) 

CuaUv  Loewenthal  (Uiddlelown) 

Jaaper  Tryon 

Henry  Armstrong  (S.  Covmtry) 


WOOLEN  GOODS 


Co.   (B.  Brook) 

(Buckluid) 
-  _   ---  ^E.  Olaatonbuiy) 

itcbcock  ft  Curtias  Knit.  Co.  (Httd.) 
Park    Knit.    Works 
Gordon    Bros  (HaaardviUp) 

Glatiet  ft  Bon       (Hopewell) 


J^BatS^ 

BridBrport) 
(Chratpr) 

WOOD  WORK 

ING 

A  Kone 

w  Buaaell  Ufg  do. 

(Derby) 

H  W  tlalher 

Waldron  ft  Biordan 

Doscher  Plane  ft  Tool  O),  (Saugatuck) 

l.vman  Hoyt  Son  ft  Co.     (SUmtord) 

Imperial  Ufg  Co. 

Frank  Miller  Lumber  Co. 

Ht.  Jobna'  Wood-Working  Co.  " 

Torrey  Broa  ft  Co.     (Central  Vniage) 

Jamwi  A  Nichola  (Danielwn) 

H  F.  Tatem  (Ranford) 

C  M  ft  E  B  Kent  (Putnam) 

Whraton  Bids  ft  Lirnibrr  Co.  " 

J  B  Titem  ft  Son  (W.  Thompwn) 

O  a  Arnold  (Williamsvillel 

llillhouae  ft  Taylor  (Willimantic) 


flaby  iltg  Ck). 


Meriden  Woolen  Co, 
Tingue   Mfg  Co. 

Sbetucket   Wonted   Mills  (Balticj 

Fairbanks  A  Ptainilcld  (Boirahville) 

fJiantio  Mlg  Co.  (E,  Lyme) 

Airlle  MillB  (Hanover) 

Monarch  Woolen  MiU  (Monlville) 

Myatie   Mig_  Co.^  (Mynic) 


Mj-sti 


(Jew 


Westerly   Woolen   Co,        (Stminctun) 
VanHc  Woolen  Co,  (YahUc) 

Cyiindrograph  Enibroliiery  Oo. 

„  ,     „  (Bridgeport) 

Am.    Felt   Co.  (aieoville) 

BiiBdll  ft  Co,  IWInntpauk) 

foolen  C!o.  (Cent.  VilUgp) 
Vorsted  Co.       (DanlelaoTi) 


T  fl  Murdock  SSon  (New'sSSK) 
Putnam  Woolen  Co.  (Putnam) 

Lawrenee   Keegan  (Wilaonvllle) 

Wm  Sibley  (s.  Windham) 

Warrelon  Woolen  Co,  (Torrington) 
WiMUd    Yam   Co.  (WInsled) 

Daniel  Curtis  ft  Sons  (Woodbury) 
nooklall  Wooloi  Oo.  (UiddletowTi) 
Conn  Woolen  Uin  (E.  WilUngton, 
Am.  MIJls  Co.  /i>._i:rji. .  V 

Hoekanum  Co. 

England  Co. 


(Rorkvtlle) 


J  J  Reftan  Mfg  Co. 
Rook   Mfg  Co. 
SprlngvnTe  Mfg  Co. 
Somersville   )lfg   Oo. 


J  ft  A  D  Ellis 
abyan  Woolen  Co. 
autkner  Woolen  Mill 


Co.  (BUITord  BprtngH) 


The  Progressive  State  of  Connecticut 


Has  an  area  of  5,004  square  miles. 

Has  a  population  of  approximately 
975/XK),  ranking  29th  among  the 
states. 

Has  8  counties,  168  towns,  18  cit- 
ies and  26  boroughs. 

Was  settled  in  1636,  and  in  1639 
adopted  the  first  written  constitu- 
tion in  all  history. 

Has  had  61  governors  in  266  years. 

Has  218,522  festered  voters,  and 
at  the  last  election  cast  191,127  votes- 
Has  a  grand  fist  of  $677,396,711. 

Has  about  215,500  children  of  the 
school  age  oi  from  4  to  16  years. 

Has  1,586  public  schoolhouses ; 
has  public  school  property  valued  at 
$11,741,000;  expends  about  $3,560,- 
000  a  year  on  public  schools;  and  has 
a  state  school  fund  of  $2,023,527. 

Has  four  colleges,  three  theologi- 
cal schools  ,one  medical  school  and 
four  state  normal  training  schools. 

Has  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
for  the  blind  and  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed. 

Has  one  state  prison,  10  county 
jails,  a  reform  school  for  boys  and  a 
similar  institution  for  girls. 

Has  2  federal  courts,  supreme  and 
superior  courts,  8  common  pleas 
courts,  I  district  court,  40  city,  bor- 


ough and  town  courts  and   112  pro- 
bate courts. " 

Has  a  legislature  composed  of  255 
representatives  and  35  senators. 

Has  about  1,320  clergymen,  1.615 
doctors  and  475  dentists. 

Spends  slightly  over  $3,000,000  a 
year  to  keep  the  machinery  of  state 

government   lubricated. 

Has  19  public  and  private  hospitals 
for  sick  and  injured,  2  state  and  13 
private  hospitals  for  the  insane,  19 
old  people's  homes,  8  county  tempo- 
rary homes  for  dependent  children, 
17  orphan  asylums  and  86  almshous- 


Expends  about  $770,000  a  year  for 
relief  of  town  paupers. 

Has  a  state  constitution  which  is  87 
years  old  and  which  has  been  amend- 
ed 31  times. 

Has  128  public  libraries. 

Has  5  customhouse  districts  and 
about  440  post  offices. 

Has  37  daily,  12  semi-weekly,  91 
weekly  and  9  Sunday  papers. 

Has  had  no  direct  state  tax  since 
1889,    and   has    practically    no   state 

debt. 

Has  6  life-insurance  companies, 
24  fire-insurance  companies  and  4 
miscellaneous  insurance  companies. 


The  Progressive  State  of  Connecticut 


Has  79  national  banks,  90  savings 
banks  (with  474.548  depositors  and 
$220,507,197  deposits),  8  state  banks 
and  25  trust  and  investment  compan- 
ies. 

Has  1,017  miles  of  .steam  railroad 
and  700  miles  of  street  railroad.  Last 
year  the  steam  lines  carried  64,315,- 
374  passengers  anj  the  trolleys  93,- 
111,402  passengers. 

Has  5  free  public  employment  bu- 
reaus. 

Has  each  year  approximately  21,- 
500  births,  15,000  deaths,  8,000  mar- 
riages and  500  divorces. 


Takes  out  more  patents  in  propor- 
tion to  population  than  any  other  state 
in  the  union. 

Leads  America  in  the  manufacture 
of  clocks,  firearms,  brass  goods  and 

hardware. 

Has  about  $325,000,000  invested  in 
manufacturing  enterprises  and  annu- 
ally turns  out  manufactured  products 
valued  at  approximately  $375,000,000. 

Has  about  $115,000,000  invested  in 
agriculture,  and  the  annual  value  of 
its  agricultural  products  is  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. 


Arbiters  of 

The  ConnecHcuf  Mtg*alne 


Printers 
Binders 

LifhogrApker 


HOTEL 
HLBERT 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

llthSt.  and  University  Place 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

MOST  CENTRALLY  LOCATED 
NEAR  UNION  SQUARE. 

FIrst-tliu  SirrlGi  ud  iECBBBBriitiw 

It  aidiiiti  litis. 

Rnn  It  SI.M  pir  Di)  ud  Upiirdt 
Inliirut  II  Pniliii. 

L.&E.FRENKEL, 


"THE  SWITZERLAND  OF  CONNECTICUT' 

The  beauties  of  ATnerican  Scenery  extend  to  the  traveler  greater  contrasts  than 
that  of  any  other  couatry  in  the  world.  Distinguished  globe  trotters  say  that  in 
the  Kills  of  Norfolk.  Connecticut.  Nature's  Art  has  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
Well-known  Americans  come  hunilreds  of  miles  to  sojourn  in  this  hill-top 
Garden-land  and  breatbe  its  pure,  invigorating  air. 


Address 

MRS.].  C. KENDALL, 

Ntifelk, 

Ccaneeticat. 

EDGEWOOD  LODGE 
II 

■OIFOLK  11118 

Telepluii 
EdiBwwl    Ledge   !■ 

Cultured  people  are  the  guests  the  year  round  at  Edgewood  Lodge,  a  modern, 
private,  hospitable  house:  sanitary,  home-like,  heated  by  hot  water;  located 
within  two  minutes'  walk  of  thoroughly  equipped  library  and  less  than  five 
minutes'  walk  from  post-ofBce,  church,  gymnasium  and  railroad  station.  All 
rooms  are  comfortable,  light  and  airy ;  sitting  room  on  second  fluor  opens  onto  a 
piazsa  on  three  sides,  36  by  38  feet  at  the  east.  6  by  18  feet  at  the  north  and  the 
south.  This  piazza  is  enclosed  with  glass  in  winter  making  a  beahbfnl  end 
cheerful  sun  parlor  high  in  the  hills. 

HIGHEST  POINT  IN  STATE  REACHED  BY  RAILROAD 


Please  XentloD  Thi 


A  Record   of  Sixty-five   Years 
Continuous  Success  in  the  use  of 

Mrs.Winslflw's  Soothing  Syrup 

by  tbe  Angflo-Saxon  Mothers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  high- 
est praise  that  any  remedy  for  children  teething:  has  ever  known. 
Every  year  the  yooner  mother  follows  into  the  line  of  her  mother 
and  finds  Mrs.  WOTSLOWS  SOOTHING  SYRUP  to  be  the 
favorite,  and  so  it  has  gone  on  for  a  period  of  sixty-six   years. 


V 

I 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Weil-Tried  Remedy 

Mrs.  WINSLOW^  SOOTHING  SYRUP  has  been  used  for  aU 
>  ihese  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  ivhile  ieeihing, 

•with  perfect  success.     It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gams,  alUys 
all  piin;  cares  Ivind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

Sdd  by  E)rug^:ists  in  Every  Part  of  the  World 


Be  Sure  and  Ask  for 


Mrs.  WINSLOWS  SOOTHING  SYRUP 


And  Take  No  Other  Kind 

TWSNTY-FIVB  CMNTS  A  BOTTIM 


B  wbaD  pMronlBlng  o 


C  R  DEXTER  &  SONS. 

A.  D.  COFFIN.  H.  R.  COFFIN. 

*Paper  maufacturers^^ 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONNECTICUT. 


"Princess"  Cover  Papers. 

"Unique"  Cover  Papers. 

"  AbbotsFord  "  Deckle  Edge  Papers. 

msktrs  Of  «      "Star"  Bristol  Boards. 

^    "Star"  White  and  Colored  Tissues. 

"  Star  "  Manifold  Linen  and  Onion  Skin  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colors  and  Thin  Papers. 


TWO  MILLS 


PleaM  Uantlon  Tai  Cokkbcticiit  Misazimi  when  pationiiliix  our  AdrertlBen. 


Faoalty  dow  loclQdes : 

TbBodore  Van  Tori.  Tenor.  (New  York);  nermai 
EpttelD,  Plaalst.  (New  York):  Almh  (Hover  Halmcm 
PiMtol.  IBoatonI;  Davol  Bandera,  Vlollni*!,  (Nen 
York):  Paal  Kefer.  VloloncsUiat,  (New  York);  W.  V 
Atwlt  Flanu  uiil  Voice  Culture. 

For  pBTtlonlim  regarding  lerma.  etc.,  address 
W.  V.  ABKLL,  Director, 

CheneT  Bnlldlng.  Hibttobd.  Couk 


Haarly  evsrybodjr  In  Hartford  r«mdl 

^l|c  ||vTifning  post 

Modern.  Popalar-PHc«d  and  Independent. 
DoyoarolBn  the  GESBALOGICAL  DEPARTMKNT  In 

THE  HARTFORD  TIMES? 

It  la  a  teature  tbat  Is  valued  by  thousands  ol 
Cotmectteat  rami  Ilea . 

THE  TIMES  it  Connectlcut't  RcprtMnUtive  Ncwipapcr. 

Dully.  IS  a  year.  Address  THE  TIMES. 

iieml-WeeUy.  tl  a  year.  Hartford.  C't. 


a.30T0fX.S6. 


TJkME  ELCVATO/f. 


Omo 

Dress 

Shield 


A  PERFECT  DRESS  SHIELD 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  absolntety  odorless  and  ab- 
solutely impervious.  Every  pair  warrant- 
ed. Contains  no  poisoaous  chemicals  of 
any  kind.  Recommended  by  the  American 
Journal  of  Health  for  its  hygienic  qual- 
ities. For  sale  by  aU  the  Dry  Goods 
Stores  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

OMO    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


n  Thx  (tomrecnocT  Hash 


67  YEAR$ 

IN  BUSINESS  AT 

16  STATE  ST. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

THE  Hartford 

Printing  Co. 

ELIHU   QEER'e   SONS 

BookandJos  Printers 


Printeri  •nd    Publkhsr*  of    SEER'S 
HARTFORD    CITY   DIRECTORY.    Sens- 

■logi   el   th*   esllup    Fimllir  lor  Slls  ~ 


■  when  paCroQldng  our  Advertisers. 


•<  /9 


Construction  for  1906  far  surpasses  the  best  work  previously  put  into  any 
motor  cars,  American  or  European.  We  tell  all  about  it  in  our  special  illus- 
trated booklets,  "Columbia  Chrome  Nickel  Steel,"  "Fashioning  a  Crank 
Shaft,"  "Transmission,  Etc,"  and  "Consistent  Differences."  Each  of  these 
booklets  will  be  found  intensely  interesting:  by  aU  who  follow  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  automobile  building;      Mailed  on  application: 

The  new  Columbia  Gasoline  Models  are : 
MARK  XLIV-2       18    h.  p.;  two  opposed  cylinders;  shaft 
drive  J   double    side    entrance   body ;   seats 
five  persons.    Price     -     -     ...     .    .     $1,750 

24-28    h,    p. ;     four    vertical    cylinders, 

shaft  drive;  seats  five.    Price,  Standard    - 

Limousine    -    -    -    - 

40-45    h.    p.;    four    vertical    cylinders; 

double  chain  drive ;  seats  five,  with  extra 

seats  for  two.      Prices,   Standard 

With   Victoria,  Limousine  or  Landaulet 
Body $5,000  to 


MARK  XLVI 


MARK  XLVn 


$3,000 
$4,000 


-    -    $4,500 


$5,500 


Sfparalt  CalaJagvn 


■  Columbia  GoKlint  C 


CatunMa  Eltclric  Cwimireliil  1" 


Electric  Vehicle  Company 


Hartford,  Conn. 


V  TorkBranob:  IM-im-ISM   WestSMhAt.    (ThleaEnDranRh  :  IS^tlSSI  Mlr^hr^n  A 
Motor  Vehicle  Co  ,  M-TB-IS  Sunliop.-  St.    Plill»de)|ihta:  Pennsvlvanlft  Eleoltlo  V. 
Broad  St.   Waahlngton  ;  Waaliingum  li.  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  St,  a. 
Itembtr  Aiioctalion  licemed  Auto.  Mfn. 


^ 


-1906 


Phoenix  Mutual   Life  Insurance 

Company  gf  Hartford,Conn. 


JOHN  M.  H(H.COMBE,  PrtiMuL 
ARCHIBALD  A.  WCLCH,  Second  ViccPruldcnt. 


Assets  over 

$20,000,000. 
Annuities 

to  support 
the  agfid. 


WILUAM  A.  MOORE,  Pint  VkcPruidciit 
SILAS  II.  CORNWELl.  Secretary. 


P^.^7 


POPE-HARTFORDS " 
$750-$2,500 
POPE-TOLEDOS 
$2,500— $10,000 
POPE-TRIBUNES 
$500— $900 

;-WAVERLEY  ELECTRICS  y 
$850— $2,250         y^ 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants 
Gold  and  SiLVERsniTHS,  Stationers 
AND  Deaurs  in  Artistic  Merghaddise 


Tiffany  1906   Blue  Book 

A  compact  catalogue  without  illus- 
trations —  530  pages  of  concise 
descriptions  witli  an  alphatietical 
side  index  affording  quicl(  access  to 
the  wide  range  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s 
stocl(,  with  the  minimum  and  max- 
imum prices  at  which  articles  may 
be  purchased 

Patrons  will  find  this  little  book 
filled  with  helpful  suggestions  of 
jewelry,  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes, 
fine  china,  glassware,  and  other 
artistic  merchandise  suitable  for 
wedding  presents  or  other  gifts 
Blue  Book  sent  upon  request  with- 
out charge 

Tiffany  &  Co.  always  welcome 
a  comparison  of  prices 


Rfth  Avenue  Newark 


and   37th  Str«t 


Formtrfy   at   Union  Squar, 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
strictly  retailers. 
They  do  not  em- 
ploy agents 
through  other  deal- 


»lt 


Pleue  UeDtkm  las  Conmecticiit 


B  wheo  patronlzlDg  oar  Advertlaen. 


HaU  Order 
Department 

The  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  of 
the  Mall  Oder  De- 
partment in  Tiffany 
&  Co.'s  new  build- 
up, Fifth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-seventh 
Street,  place  at  the 
disposal  of  out-of- 
town  patrons  a 
service  equalling  In 
promptness  and 
eflklency  that  ac- 
corded to  purchas- 
es made  in  person 


On  advice  as  to 
requirements,  with 
limit  of  price.  Tif- 
fany &  Co.  will 
send  photographs 
or  careful  descrip- 
lloRS  of  what  their 
stock  alTords,wlth- 
out  obligation  to 
make  a  purchase 


Goods  on 

Approval 

Upon  receipt  of 
satisfactory  refer- 
ences from  any 
national  tank  or 
responsible  busi- 
ness house,  Tiffany 
&  Co.  will  send  on 
approval  selccl  ions 
from  their  stock  to 
any  part  of  the 
United  States 


SUMMIT  HOUSE.   MT.  TOM 

NEARLY    100,000   PEOPLE   VISITED  THE  SUMMIT  DURINQ  THE  SEASON  OF  1905 

MT.  TOM  In  Muiichuictti  ii  Famoui  ai  a  view  point,  aFFordine  the  obitrvtr  one  of  ihe  moit  grandly  pic- 
turuque,  divcnified  and  beautiful  panoramic  landicipci  in  the  world.  Mt.  Tom  ii  the  higheit  peak  in  the  range 
that  bean  iti  name.  It  riiu  In  its  rujged  natural  beauty  Far  above  Ihe  turrourding  country,  and  commands"  a 
view  For  many  milci  In  all  directions. 

The  summit  was  not  readily  accessible  until  IS97  ^*"  the  Mt.  Tom  Railroad  was  constructed.  Since  that 
time  thousands  of  people  have  annually  iourneycd  from  all  parts  o(  New  England  to  partake  of  the  <n|oyment 
and  inspiration  that  is  oFFtred  by  the  unexccllid  views  across  fields  and  mountains  with  winding  riven  and  glis. 
tening  lake*  diversifying  Ihe  ictntry,  to  watch  the  magniFlcent  cloud  effects  and  golden  sun.se^,  or  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  this  altitude. 

On  a  clear  day  with  Ihe  use  of  the  powerful  telescopes  the  eye  commands  a  view  stretching  from  Mt. 
Ascutney,  eighty. five  miles  to  the  north  in  Vermont,  to  hartFord  In  the  valley  lands  of  Connecticut,  thirty.five 
miles  to  the  south  where  the  golden  dome  oF  the  Ginncctlcul  State  Capitol  is  plainly  visible.  The  powerful 
telescopic  lenses  bring  many  oF  (he  dislinl  cities  and  villages  in  the  intervening  territory  within  such  close  ran^e 
as  to  appear  to  be  almost  at  the  foot-hills  of  Mt  Tom  itself.  The  street  cars  of  Holyoke  (which  connect  with 
the  Springfield,  Northampton,  Wcstfield  and  Amherst  systems  of  street  cars,  and  with  ihe  Boston  &  Maine  and 
N.  v.,  N.  11.  &  HaHFord  Railroads)  run  to  Ihe  lower  station  oF  the  Mt.  Tom  Railroad,  and  in  less  Ihin  ten  minutes 
afterwards  Ihe  mountain  cars  deliver  the  passengers  on  the  summit.  The  Mt.  Tom  Railroad  is  a  cable  .trolley. 
electric,  modern  mountain  railway.  The  electric  car.fare  From  the  Holyoke  post. office  to  the  foot  oF  Mt.  Tom  is 
5  cents.  The  fare  on  the  Mt.  Tom  Railroad  is  25  cents  For  the  round  trip,  which  includtt  Free  use  of  grounds, 
pavilion,  use  oF  telescopes,  etc. 

The  HartFord  &  Springfield  trolley  road,  skirling  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  traversing  the 
beautiful  towns  oF  Windsor  and  SuFFicId  in  Connecticut  state,  forms  the  Ideal  avenue  oE  approach  for  Connecticul 
people  to  glorious  Mount  Tom.  Can  are  of  the  most  modern  and  comfortable  design,  cover  the  distance  in  less 
than  three  hours,  and  present  to  the  passenger  to  Ihe  mountain  an  endless  panorama  of  beautiful  New  England 
scenery.  Cars  making  direct  connection  in  Springfield  for  Mount  Tom  leave  the  City  Hall,  Hartford,  dally  every 
lialF  hour.  On  Sunday  special  retervcd  seat  excursions  arc  run,  starting  from  Ihe  comer  of  Main  and  State  streets. 
Hartford,  at  9il5  a.  m.  and  reaching  the  mountain  without  change  of  car  or  seat,  or  other  inconvenience  to  the 
passenger.     Fare  for  the  round  trip  on  these  excursions  is  $1.00. 

The  Sumrolt  Hnuse  ti  a  larEe.  solidly  built  (Iructure,  t6  t«t  wide  by  104  leet  looE,  Ibree 
■torlea  hiKh.  Wide  piazza*  aurroiiDd  two  atorlca,  and  the  uppar  atory  I*  a  larte  obacrva- 
tlon  raon.  48x80  feci,  aurrounded  by  windows  of  pallihed  plate  Elua.  Thli  olwervatlon 
room  lalurnLshed  wiib  namerou*  teleacapcB  for  the  uM  of  vialtora.     Id  the  lower  (tary  i> 

._   _... .. — . , vedat  all  tinea.  In  chari*  of  Bowker  &  Co.,  wkofur- 

culalae.    There  la  also  a  Innch  Gaunter,  and  bcaytllnl 

E  pavuioD  lorinoie  wnv  DnnE  (heir  own  lynchc*.    A  loni  distance  telepboae  connecta 

the  Holyoke  and  Sprlnsf  leld  exchange*. 

Flaaaa  Hentlon  Tna  Comnonoin  KiaAzma  irbsa  patronliiD(  01 


greet  every  man 
a$  a  TelloW' 
worker  and  look 
upon  Ms  Dandi- 
work  with  kind- 
liness   


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


NUMBER  2  SECOND  QUARTER  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIX  VOLUME  X 

Ad  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  Conaecticut  in  its  various 
phases  oE  History,  Literature,  Genealogy,  Science,  Art,  Genius  and  Industry. 
Published  in  four  beautiful  books  to  the  annual  volume.  Following  is  con- 
tents of  this  edition,  generously  illustrated  and  ably  written.  Editorial  de- 
partment in  Cheney  Tower,  916  Main  Street,  Hartford — Business  department 
at  671-679  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 


Art  Covet — Oldest  Ancestral  Estate  in  America  in  Perpetual  Possession  of  Descendants 
of  its  Pioaeer  Builders — Locmis  Homestead,  Windsor,  ConDeciicnt.  1640. 

An  OcUgenarUn'i  Hrnm  of  Praise Pahny  J.  Ckosby  193 

There  the  \Pood  Road  Leads— A  Poem Anna  J.  Gkanniss  194 

Four  Contemporary  CoaDecttcut  Poels — Birds  of  the  Heart  who  have  been  singing'  more 
than  half  a.  century — Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Emily  HuntinKton  Miller, 
Caroline  Fairfield  Corbin,  Theron  Brown  .  .  John  Philo  TkoWBaiDCE  195 
House  Party  on  Fbhei'i  iiUod  to  (739— ^Qtertaining  the  son  of  the  Governor  with  a, 
Deer  Hunt.  Hot  Ram  Flip,  Pumpkin  Pies,  Apples  and  Hickory  Nnts— Exclu- 
sive Society  in  Old  Days Gkokgk  S.  Robirts  199 

Story  cd  a  PetUcoat  and  How  It  Fought  at  Battk  of  Banket  HflL        Jkssie  A.  Jackson  soi 

BIo*iam-Day— A  Pastoral  Poem Da.  Louis  Suienow  303 

Couatty  Ltfe  la  Catmcctlcut— A  Portfolio  of  Nature  Illustrations,  with  Transient  Verse 

For  Town- Wearied  Folk  such  Nooks  as  this 107 

To  One  who  has  been  long  in  City  Pent— Twin  Lakes 308 

Talcott  Mountains,  Simsbury sog 

An  Old  Ancestral  Home  among  its  Fields — Haystack  Mountain,  Norfolk        .  zio 

Village  Street  in  Simsbury an 

A  Village  in  the  Norfolk  Valley 313 

Path  thro'  the  Grove.  Simsbury              314 

Highland  Lake,  Winated 315 

My  Native,  Loved  Coonectkut— A  Poem      ....      Rev.  Bdwin  N.  Andkiws  aia 

Hoi  The  Rivet  Bounding  Free— A  Poem Rev.  Gborob  Cdstiss  3i6 

Mountain  Scenes  In  Cooaecticttt — A  Portfolio  of  Nature  Illustrations,  with  Transient 

At  Canaan  Palls 317 

la  Litchfield  Hills aiS 

Breathing  of  Peace  and  Silence  Musical — TariSville                       ....  319 

To  the  Mountains  I  Would  Fly— Lakeville S30 

A  Pastoral  Repose  and  Penstveness — Litchfield  Hills 33t 

Secrets  of  God  are  Whispered  Here  Below — Lakeville aaa 

Last  Yeats  of  Conoectlctit  Undet  the  British  Oown— Politics  in   the  New  World   when 

American  Revolution  was  Brewing                          Bznjauin  PETrBNCtu.  Adams  333 

Joutnal  of  Sit  Petet  Pood,  Bora  in  MUfotd,  Connectkot,  1740— With  Wood  Cuts 

Discovery  of  the  Ancient  Manuscript,  by                Mas.  Natkan  Gillett  Pomd  335 

Founding  of  Northwest  Fur  Trust  in  17B3,  told  by               R.  W.  McLaculah  336 

Remarkable  Experiences  in  Early  Wars  of  New  World    Journal  of  Peter  Pond  439 

Life's  Story  of  Pioneer  Fur  Trader  with  Indians            .    Journal  of  Peter  Pond  343 

P<mds  of  Coonectiart— The  Past  and  Future  of  Connecticut       .           Austin  P.  Hawbs  a6i 
Illastrated  with  ten  Photographic  Reproductions                       State  Forester 

Atnerican  Ottzem  In  Embryo — Problem  of  Assimilating  the  Vast  Foreign  Element  into 

our  National  Life Marei.  Cassine  Holman  S71 

With  Fifteen  Illustrations  from  '■  Good  Will  Club,"  of  Hartford,  Connecticut 

(inABTBa  ol  WW-A^ll,  Mii:r  "il  Jon".  1MB-  "— w4<w 
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NUMBER  2  MONTHS  OF  APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE  VOLUME  X 

This  is  the  Second  Book  of  Volume  X,  covering  the  months  of  April,  M^ 
and  June.  In  it  is  permanently  recorded  many  contributions  of  mnch  signifi- 
cance to  American  History.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  single  issue  of  a  maga- 
zine ever  contributed  more  material  of  vital  importance  to  the  historical 
literattire  of.  the  Nation.  That  the  romance  of  history  is  more  interesting 
than  fiction  is  evidenced  by  the  fascinating  stories  herein  told.  This  publica- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  leading  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  in  the  United  States. 

"My  Cooalrr  ii  Vtoag "— Trwcdy  of  OAvixiJotiuiA  Ctandbf— Story  of  a  Conscieu- 
tioasTory,  who  was  Born  at  West  Woodstock,    ConnecticQt,  1728.  and  Met 

.  Tragic  Death Riv.  Haevby  M.  Lawson      3B7 

Drtng  Cham  of  Jofm  Lte,  of  LynK,  CwinfcHcKl,  1716  Prom  Mis  Own  Manuscript      agi 

Inflonw  ot  Ecdwfaitlcal  DoctrtDci  on  GoTcfiicient  to  Untied  SUta— Declaration  of 
Independence.  Constitution  and  Other  State  Documents  embody  ideas  first 
established    in  the  Cbarch — Presbyterian  Republicanism  and  ConKregational 

Democracy        ,         ; JoiL  N.  Eno,  M,  A,       393 

TMliold  Yovr  Ptty  £rom  tlie  Dead— A  Poem      ....  Alicb  LbPlongbon      397 

Developmcat  of  Steam    Nav^tloa — First  Steamboats  on  the   Connecticut    River   and 

Anecdotes  about  Captains  and  Craft  .     C.  Sevhouk  Bitllock      398 

Illustrated  from  fifteen  rare  prints 
The  KStneuIottt  Spring  at  OroooqaCf  Coaateticui    .  Fkahcis  B.  L.  Howi      316 

Pafalaff— A  Sonnet  Lawis  Wobthington  Smith      318 

Old  Save  Days  in  Conoectlcttl— All  Persons  Bom  from  Slaves  in  Connecticut  after  1793 
were  free — Romance  and  Tra^dy  of  Negro  Serfdom  with  glimpses  into  cus- 
toms of  New  EnglaDd  Life  nearly  a  Century  Ago 

Late  JUDCE  Maktin  H.  Smith      319 

The  Old  Han  Clod— A  Poem William  Bu(t  Haslow      331 

launortallty — A  Poem  Da.  Pkbdbrick  H.  Wiluame      333 

Alt  and  the  Artirt-The  Work  of  Connecticut  Genius 

An  Appreciation  of  John  Lee  Fitcb,  Painter       .  Chailis  HuNTsa  Owbn      333 

Illustrated 
An  Appreciation  of  Louis  Gndebrod,  Sculptor  .        .        Julia  Lansing  Hull      336 
Illustrated 

Frieodshlp— A  Sonnet Hbnry  Skikhan  Smart      34s 

PahBc  iMxatitt  ta  Conacctlc«A— Develop meut  of  Otis  Library  at  Norwich,  Connecticut 

Illustrated Jonathan  Trumbull     345 

President  Connecticut  Library  Association 

De  jureattftc— A  Sonnet Pkank  P.  Fostrr,  Jr.      349 

Pctet  Morton— An  Early  American  Merchant  aod  Importer 

Illustrated  .        .  •      .        ,        .        .     Da.  Evbrett  Jambs  McKniokt      350 

An  Old  Maoxton  at  Redding,  CooacctkoL  There  Aaron  Burr  ViiHccI 

Illustrated Ckarlbs  Burr  Todd      359 

Oldect  Family  la  America  to  Hold  Auoertral  Ettale  In  Perpetual  Ponealou— Joseph 
Loomis— An  Immigrant  in  1638  and  the  Uld  Home  he  abandoned  in  England 
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AN     OCTOGENARIAN'S     HYMN     OF     PRAISE 

"O     LAND     OF     JOY     UNSEEN" 

By 

FRANCES  JANE  VAN  ALSTYNE  (FANNY  J.  CROSBY) 

WRITTEN   AT    BUDGBPORT,    CONNECTICUT,    BY   THE  BLIND  POET  UPON  CNTBUHO 

HER   EIGHTY-SIXTH   YEAR AUTHOR     OF    MORE    THAN    50OO  SONG-POSUS 

FOR     more     than    sixty     years. 


Frances  Jane  Van  Alstyne, 
known  world-wide  as  Fanny 
J.  Crosby,  has  been  pouring 
forth  from  the  riches  of  her  heart  and 
intellect,  poems,  songs  and  hymns,  un- 
til now  in  her  eighty -seventh  year  she 
is  the  author  of  more  than  5000  exul- 
tations and  the  words  of  her  pen  are 
lifted  in  sacred  song  throughout 
the  civilized  globe.  This  distinguished 


physically  sightless  but  her  spiritual 
vision  penetrates  through  the  distant 
darkness  like  rays  of  sun-light  lifting 
the  mantle  of  night  from  the  morning. 
In  her  venerable  years  she  is  a  lover 
of  all  living  things  and  her  kindly 
countenance  reflects  the  grandeur  of  a 
spiritual  penetration  that  physical  vis- 
ion has  never  seen.  In  the  birthday 
inscription  here  given,  this  eminent 
woman,  who  some  years  ago  wrote. 
Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue 


American  hymn-writer  is  enjoying  the  the  Perishing,"  "Pass  Me  not,  O  Gen- 
evening  of  her  life  in  her  home  in  tie  Savior,"  and  "Jesus  Keep  Me  Near 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  For  eighty  the  Cross," — portrays  the  beauties  of 
years  she  has  been  passing  through  life  her  strong  and  hopeful  faith. 


"^S^ 


1.  0    l4Uid  of     Joy     nn  •    ceen,  Wbera  dwell  the  pure  and  fatent; 

%,  The  Mendi  I  lored  on     earth,  I    long  once  more  to   eee, 

'8.  No  t«kn  tnjne^jei  ehall    dfm.  No  caree  mj  heart  mo  -  lest, 

4.  0   Thou,  who   d)    my      life  Hut  been  taj  con-etent  sutet, 

_j_-      -  - 


NjtonlwoaldreaobitaTaleeof  light,  And  fold  her  winss     to  rest. 

And  roM  ha  wlifi  to  net 
AndJohtwlththemHIflutinetopntM,  WhoborethecroH  for  me. 
No  dreed  of  fll  ahaUev-eri>reu,Thec»lmofpeaoe  and       rest. 

I  know  ThoQ  aoon  wilt  talce  me  home.  To  Thine  e  •  t«r    -    oal       reet. 


FAMNY   J.    CROSBY — COPYRIGHT    BIGLOW   *    UAIH    COHPANV  — FRED    B.    KINO 


WHERE  THE  WOOD  ROAD  LEADS 

By  anna  J.  GRANNISS 

ALONG  the  old  wood  road  I  went, 
Where  generations  of  dead  leaves 
Had  brought  about  that  wild  event 
Which  Nature  silently  achieves. 
When  left  to  work  her  own  sweet  will, 
Transmuting  each  year's  green  to  gold 
Till  richer  yet  and  richer  still 
She  works  the  magic  in  the  mold. 
When  lo !  the  wonder  comes  to  pass — 
These  myriad  varieties 
Growing  on  either  side  en  masse, 
Making  the  wood  road  what  it  is ; 
Sweet  refuge  where  the  hunted  Soul 
May,  as  a  bird  flee  for  its  life. 
Lest  it  should  know  the  base  control 
Of  Greed,  and  Power,  and  sordid  Strife ; 

For  this  same  wood  road  leads  away 

Into  the  forest  solitude 

Where  even  the  glad  light  of  day, 

Comes  reverentially  subdued — 

Ah,  it  was  worship  to  stand  there 

And  hear  that  thrush  hymn  to  its  God ; 

In  that  clean,  consecrated  air 

Where  human  foot  but  rarely  trod  1 

'Twas  adoration  to  stand  still 

And  offer  up  pure  gratitude; 

To  feel  the  being  slowly  fill 

With  waking  impulses  of  good ! 


Back  by  the  old  wood  road  I  came 
To  where  Life's  battle  front  is  ranged, 
And  took  my  place — Life  was  the  same. 
But  all  my  thoughts  of  Life,  were  changed ! 


TonreoNtemporaryPoets  «  ByjobRPbHoCrovbriage 
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AMERICAN  literature  owes 
much  to  Connecticut.  My 
memory  recalls  a  contempo- 
rary instance  where  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  county  of  Windham 
were  bom,  between  1830-1840,  four 
children,  each  of  whom  has  grown  to 
mature  life,  and  has  attained  national 
greatness  as  an  author,  and  especially 
as  a  writer  of  poetry.  These  four  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  are  yet  living,  but 
have  their  homes  outside  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  native  state,  are:  Theron 
Brown,  born  in  Windham,  April  29, 
1832;  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  bom 
in  Brooklyn,  October  22,  1833 ;  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  bom  in  Pomfret, 
April  10,  1835 ;  and  Caroline  Fairfield 
Corbin,  bom  in  Pomfret,  November 
9.  1835. 

The  youngest  member  of  these  in- 
teresting literary  workers 

"Who  frew  Id  b*«Dlr  lU*  br  Mt" 
is  now  approaching  the  seventy-first 
anniversary  of  her  natal  day;  and  it 
certainly  cannot  be  inappropriate 
through  the  columns  of  this  magazine 
to  give  grateful  and  hearty  recc^ni- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  these,  her  celebra- 
ted children,  are  passing,  or  have  al- 
ready passed,  the  golden  milestone  of 
three-score  years  and  ten. 

Of  this  quartette  of  sweet  singers 
Mrs.  Moulton  is  most  widely  known, 
having  spent  much  time  during  her 
busy  life  in  Europe,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  is  almost  as  well  ac- 
quainted in  society  as  she  is  here  in 
Boston,  where  for  many  years  has 
been  her  home.  She  is  aiso  more  re- 
nowned than  either  of  the  other  three 
as  an  author,  both  by  the  great  variety 
of  her  literary  work,  and  also  because 
of  the  literary  quality  which  all  her 
writings  possess.  The  home  of  her 
girlhood,  which  is  much  the  same  in 
appearance  as  it  was  seventy  years 
ago,  is  charmingly  located  amid  the 
lulls  and  valleys  of  old  Pomfret  at  the 
north  end  of  "The  Street,"  Across 
the  sloping  fields  to  the  south  one  may 


glance  among  the  great  elms  of  the 
colonial  mansion,  which  was  the  home 
of  John  Addison  Porter,  executive  sec- 
retary of  President  McKinley.  Near- 
er by,  in  the  open  lawn,  stands  the  new 
residence  of  Captain  Goodrich  of  the 
United  States  navy.  Farther  toward 
the  west  and  southwest  are  the  exten- 
sive estates  of  the  Clarks,  the  Vintons, 
the  Grosvenors,  and  the  Bradleys; 
while  the  famous  Pomfret  School  oc- 
cupies a  commanding  outlook  toward 
the  Wolf-den  and  Hamlet  hill.  Here 
Ellen  Louise  Chandler  roamed  in  her 
girlhood  amid  the  sweet  and  simple 
surroundings  of  nature,  long  before 
her  native  town  became  known  as  the 
"Lenox  of  Connecticut."  Of  this  pe- 
culiarly happy  spot  she  sang  in  after 
years,  when  the  din  and  whirl  of  Lon- 
don had  wearied  her  active  mind : 

"Hy  tbouelits  go  home  to  that  oU  brown 
bonM, 
With  its  Ion  roof  sloping  down  to  the 

And   its  garden  fragrant  with  roses  and 

That  blossom  no  longer  except  in  rbymo, 
Where  the  honey-bee  oaed  to  feast. 

Afar  in  the  west  tbe  great  bills  rose. 
Silent    and   steadfast    and  gloomy  and 

gray; 

I  ihongbt  they  were  giants,  and  doomed  to 

Their  watch  while  the  world  sbonld  wake 
or  sleep 
Till  tbe  trumpet  should  aotind  on  the  jndg- 

And  I  was  as  young  as  the  bill*  were  old. 
And  tbe  world  was  warm  with  the  breath 
of  spring : 
And  the  roses  red  andtbe  rows  white 
Budded  and  bloomed  for  my  heart's  delight. 
And  the  birds  in  my  heart  began  to  sing. " 

Those  birds  of  the  heart  have  been 
singing,  with  ever  increasing  delight 
to  3ie  ear  of  the  listener,  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Mrs,  Moulton  was  hardly 
half-way  through  her  teens  when  she 
published  her  first  slender  volume  of 
verse  under  the  signature  of  "Ellen 
Louise."  At  nineteen  a  second  produc- 
tion of  sketches  and  poems  came  from 
her  gliding  pen  bearing  the  titIe,"This, 


foHr     lEditeiiporAry     eoMNectlcNt     Potts 


That  and  the  Other."  These  pages 
were  composed  in  school-day  intervals 
while  their  ybuthful  author  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Mrs.  Willard's  Female  Semi- 
nary at  Troy,  New  York,  The  follow- 
ing year  witnessed  the  publication  of 
her  first  extended  story, — "Juno  Qif- 
ford," — a  novel  of  unusual  force  and 
beauty.  Then,  in  the  same  year,  1855, 
came  that  supremely  happy  event  in  a 
woman's  early  life,  marriage,  which 
in  many  an  instance  that  might  be 
named  has  put  an  end  to  all  literary 
work  of  the  highest  order,  but  which 
fortunately  in  Mrs.  Moulton's  case 
only  spurred  her  genius  onward,  be- 
coming an  essential  aid  to  her  final 
success,  for  her  husband,  William  U. 
Moulton,  was  a  Boston  publisher  of 
wide  experience.  In  1873  she  gave 
to  the  children  of  two  continents  her 
first  Juvenal  book,  "Bed-time  Stories." 
This  has  been  since  followed  by  num- 
erous other  books  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, the  merits  of  which  have  earned 
for  her  the  great  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  best  story  writers  for  children 
our  country  now  possesses.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  poet  that  Mrs.  Moulton 
is  most  favorably  known.  Her  song:i 
and  lyrics  are  everywhere  read.  As  a 
sonnet  writer  she  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  American  authors.  Whittle r 
(Mice  said  of  her  work:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  sonnet  was  never  set  to 
such  music,  and  never  weighted  with 
more  deep  and  tender  feeling ;"  and  as 
far  back  as  1878,  when  she  had  only 
published  her  maiden  volume  of 
poems,  the  late  Professor  Minto  wrote 
of  her  that  he  "did  not  know  where  to 
find,  among  the  works  of  English 
poetesses,  the  same  self-controlled  ful- 
ness of  expression  with  the  same  depth 
and  tenderness  of  simple  feeling." 
This  is  very  finely  expressed  in 
"Love's  Resurrection  Day:" 

"  Round  amoag  the  quiet  gtAvea, 

When  the  buh  was  low, 
lyOTB  went  iiTieving — Love  who  saves: 

Did  the  sleepers  know  ? 
At  His  touch  the  flowers  Awoke, 

At  His  lender  call 
Birds  into  aweet  aintring  broke. 

And  it  did  befall 


J  a  way  Love  k 

Hardly  less  busy  in  the  literary 
world  has  been  our  second  Windham 
county  poet  and  educator,  Mrs.  Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  whose  present 
home  is  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Miller  can  easily  claim  a  place  among 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Her 
grandfauier.  General  Jedediah  Hunt- 
ingdon, was  an  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Washington,  and  her  great  grand- 
father, Jabez  Huntington,  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
in  the  Connecticut  colony  till  17^ 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
tinental army  as  a  major  general  in 
command  of  the  provincial  forces.  In 
the  days  of  her  girlhood  New  Eng- 
land families  from  almost  every 
neighborhood  were  going  out  to  seek 
homes  for  themselves  in  the  great 
West,  which  then  meant  Western 
New  York  and  Northern  Ohio.  Emily 
Huntington,  with  her  sweet  songs 
hidden  in  her  heart,  wandered  like  a 
bird  afar  from  her  early  home,  entered 
Oberlin  College,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1857  when  she  was 
not  yet  quite  twenty- four  years  old. 
In  her  frontier  life  she,  like  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton, often  thought  of  her  early  eastern 
home,  and  has  left  in  one  of  her  pub- 
lished volumes  some  beautiful  verses 
descriptive  of  its  location.  The  stan- 
zas picture  a  scene  like  this,"A  Ruin." 

Just  here  it  stood,  from  noise  afar. 

Set  on  the  green  hill's  sheltered  side ; 
The  rifted  earth  still  keeps  the  scar. 

Healed  by  the  turf,  but  deep  and  wide. 

Here  was  the  narrow  path  that  led, 
Bordered  with  poeiea  to  the  door. 

When  swaying  tulips,  gold  and  red. 
Flamed  in  Se  tall  rank  g^ass  before. 

This  was  the  door-step,  rongh  and  gray. 
Deep  sunken  in  the  weedy  sod. 

Where  blessed  feet  for  many  a  day 
On  household  errands  lightly  trod. 

Still  the  sweet  wind  of  summer  brings 
The  scent  of  clover  from  the  lea; 

And  still  the  robin  builds,  and  sings 
His  matins  from  the  maple-tree. 


Conslipi    are    shiaing    aod  daisies  are 
white ; 
Thioagli  the  broad  meadows  the  waters  are 


Ah!  dearer  nest,  so  rift  and  torn, 

Wb&t  art  could  build  your  waUs  anew? 

Or  fill  the  dewy  anmmer  mom 

With  the  old  mnsiG  that  jon  Icaew? 

The  skies  above  yoa  keep  no  track 

Of  vanished  wings  that  soared  and  fled; 

And  only  memory's  feet  come  back. 
Anon^  the  mined  shrines  to  tread. 

Three  years  after  graduation  from 
college  Emily  Huntington  became  the 
wife  of  John  E.  Miller,  who  was  as- 
sociated with  Alfred  L.  SeweH  in  the 
publication  of  "The  Little  Corporal." 
This  juvenile  magazine,  the  forerunner 
of  many  others  of  its  kind,  was  ex- 
tremely popular  from  the  very  start; 
the  name  it  bore,  even  at  the  time  when 
the  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  civil  war, 
helped  to  increase  its  popularity.  Mrs. 
Miller  was  at  first  the  associate  editor 
of  this  periodica!  and  while  acting  in 
this  subordinate  capacity  she  contrib- 
uted several  of  her  first  written  verses 
to  its  columns.  She  became  after- 
wards its  editor-in-chief,  and  built  the 
magazine  much  in  the  way,  and  partly 
to  the  same  extent,  that  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge  built  the  "St. 
Nicholas"  with  which  the  "Little  Cor- 
poral" was  combined  after  the  Chica- 
go fire.  As  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
that  splendid  publication,  "Our  Young 
Folks/"  Mrs.  Miller  had  become  a 
favorite  contributor  to  the  Boston 
magazines.  J.  T.  Fields,  the  pubHsh- 
er  of  "Our  Young  Folks,"  secured 
from  her  a  series  of  twelve  poems 
which  he  called,  "Songs  of  the  Seas- 
ons." These  were  so  well  received 
that  they  were  subsequently  set  to 
music  by  Theodore  Thomas.  A  num- 
ber of  her  other  songs,  including  that 
very  familiar  selection  "Hang  up  the 
^by's  Stocking,"  have  been  given  a 
musical  accompaniment,  and  are  now 
sung  throughout  the  land.  One  of 
these  is  "A  Hymn  of  Orchards." 

Up  through  the  wood-paths,  with  bird  songs 
about  her, 
Hay  baa  come  softly,  the  beautifnl  child ! 
Skies  that  were  joyless  and  sullen  without 

Brake  into  sunshine  above  her  and  smiled. 

Gr«en  on  the  uplands  the  wfaealfields  are 
springing. 


Rnddy  with  clover  the  orchards  are  grow- 
ing. 
Flecked  by  the  shadows  that  tremble  and 

Round  their  gray  tmnka,  when  the  west 
wind  is  blowing, 
Sways  the  young  grass  in  a  billowy  tide. 

Strung  as  the  arms  of  a  giant,  yet  tender. 
See  what  a  tieasure  they  lift  to  the  sky! 

Take  your  red  roses,  aflame    with   tiieir 
splendor. 
We  love  the  apple-trees,  robin  and  I. 

PUlowed  beneath  them,  1  dream  as  1  listen. 
How  the  long  sammer  above  then)  shall 

Till  on  the  twughs  the  ripe   fruitage  shall 

Tawny  and  golden,  or  redder  than  wine. 

Theron  Brown,  another  of  these 
Windham  county  singers,  is  best 
known  as  one  of  the  associate  editors 
of  the  "Youth's  Companion,"  a  posi- 
tion which  he  has  worthily  filled  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-five  years.  From 
his  place  in  the  editorial  sanctum  he 
has  helped  to  mold  that  subtle  and 
potent  influence  which  has  steadily 
made  the  "Youth's  Companion"  one 
of  the  purest  promoters  of  the  best 
literary  taste  of  Young  America,  as 
well  as  a  constant  source  of  cheer  to 
its  old  readers.  As  the  supervisor 
of  the  "Poet's  Corner"  for  so  long  a 
time,  Mr.  Brown  has  of  course  passed 
judgment  on  a  vast  number  of  literary 
products,  and  the  uniform  excellence 
of  the  poems  which  he  presents  from 
week  to  week  is  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  separate  the  literary  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  Mr.  Brown  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1856.  He  chose  in  the  first 
place  the  work  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry as  his  profession,  studied  theolo- 
gy at  Hartford  Seminary,  was 
ordained  in  the  Baptist  denomination 
^ud  spent  ten  years  as  pastor  at  South 
Framingham  and  Canton,  Massachu- 
setts, All  his  writings  are  scholarly 
and  refined.  In  verse  his  style  is  joy- 
ous and  free.     He  delights  in  taking 
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writer  among  New  England  readers 
as  Mrs.  Moulton  and  Mrs.  Miller;  and 
her  work  has  been  mainly  along  differ- 
ent lines  from  theirs.  Social  reform 
has  deeply  interested  her  and  has  en- 
listed her  sympathy  and  support  Her 
books  are  "Our  Bible  Class"  and  the 
"Good  that  Came  of  It,"  "Rebecca,  or 
Woman's  Secret,"  "His  Marriage 
Vow,"  "Belle  and  the  Boys,"  "Letters 
from  a  Chimney  Comer,"  and  "A 
Woman's  Philosophy  of  Love," 

It  is  well  to  here  mention  that  the 
first  person  bom  to  the  use  of  the 
English  tongue  who  bequeathed  his 
fame,  and  his  blessing  also,  to  Wind- 
ham county,  Connecticut,  was  John 
Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians.  He 
is  said  to  have  preached  to  the  sons  of 
the  forest  while  standing  on  a  great 
rock  which  now  bears  a  simple  in- 
scription indicative  of  his  sacred  act, 
and  which  lies  by  the  roadside  near 
the  quiet  and  beautiful  village  of 
Woodstock  Hill  whose  Academy 
tower  and  graceful  church  spire  are 
easily  seen  from  the  lordly  brow  of 
some  of  Pom  fret's  commanding  hill- 
tops. Since  those  early  days  there  have 
been  many  brave  and  noble  men  and 
women  who  can  claim  birth  as  well  as 
residence  in  the  boundaries  of  this 
rural  district,  which,  if  Eliot  were  liv- 
ing in  this  generation,  would  forcibly 
remind  the  great  Indian  preacher  of 
many  a  bit  of  present  day  scenery  in 
his  own  dear  England.  All  who  are 
the  widely  scattered  children  of  such  a 
locality,  all  who  have  traveled  its  wide 
and  shady  streets  and  quiet  byways, 
all  who  have  visited  its  colonial  homes, . 
or  strolled  among  the  lowly  tombs  of 
the  past  where, 

"Each  in  his  narrow  cell 
forever  laid 
The  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  sleep," 
can  indeed  well  be  proud  of  the  honor- 
able part  that  their  native  county  has 
thus  played  in  the  civil,  the  religious, 
the  educational,  the  literary,  and  the 
industrial  drama  of  a  distinct  and  en- 
viable type  of  life  in  Connecticut,  our 
noble  Fatherland. 


his  readers  into  the  open  fields  where 
they  shall  be  with  him  near  to  na- 
ture's heart.  He  frequently  reminds 
one  of  Bryant  and  of  Bayard  Taylor. 
In  1894  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  under  ttie  title  of  "Life  Songs." 
One  selection  which  Edmund  Qar- 
encc  Steadman  has  introduced  into  his 
"Anthology  of  American  Poets"  is 
called  "His  Majesty,"  and  is  fairly- 
typical  of  a  large  share  of  Mr.  Brown  s 
work: 

I'm  king  of  the  road !  I  fistta«r 
Uy  toll  on  the  world's  highways; 
Tney  pave  the  street  for  my  roy^  feet. 
Ana  tee  mtui  in  the  wagoa  pays. 
With  my  sturdy  heels  I  laugb  at  wheels; 
I  hurry  at  no  man's  will. 
For  the  rich  who  ride,  my  meat  provide; 
Tbey  must  feed  the  king  to  his  till. 
I'm  the  king  of  the  road !  Before  me 
My  way  lies  over  the  land ; 
With  a  wild  rose  train  from  meadow  and 

And  the  bail  of  a  song-bird  band. 

They  are  slaves  who  team  by  wagon  or 

The  footman  carries  the  crown. 

What  cares  the  tramp  whose  sapper  and 

Are  waiting  in  every  town? 

I'm  king  of  the  road  all  summer; 

Id  winter  I  ttiW  go  free. 

Let  thesnow  blast  come,  in  a  nook  111  (bnm 

With  a  gypsy  crew  like  me. 

I'll  ask  no  shares  with  home-proud  heirs ; 

They're  the  scorn  of  my  soul  while  I 

Can  tread  the  floors  of  the  great  ont-doors 

And  nobody  ask  me  why. 

Caroline  Fairfield,  the  youngest  of 
these  four  Connecticut  contemporary 
writers,  and  now  in  her  seventy-first 
year,  had  her  birthplace  and  early 
home  within  less  than  half  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey  from  that  old  brown 
house  with  its  low  roof  sloping  east- 
ward where  Mrs.  Moulton  tells  us  she 
dreamed  her  girlhood  dreams  when 
they  were  children  together.  But  the 
lives  of  these  two  Pomfrct  girls  have 
lain  far  apart ;  for  in  her  early 
womanhood  Miss  Fairfield  found  her 
way  to  Chicago,  where  in  1861  she 
married  Calvin  R.  Corbin,  a  leading 
merchant  of  that  city  during  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  Here  she  still  re- 
sides, surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  literary  acquaintances. 
She  has  not  been  as  well-known  as  a 
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BNTBRTAINING  THE  SON  OF  THB  GOVERNOR  WITH  A  DEER 
HUNT,  HOT  RUM  FLIP,  PUMPKIN  PIES.  APPLES  AND  HICKORY 
NUTS— EXCLUSIVE    SOCIETY    IN    "GOOD    OLD    DAYS'' 


BY 
GEORGE   S.    ROBERTS 

AUTHOR   OF    "OLD   SCHBNBCTADY "    AND    SEVERAL   OTHER    HISTORICAL    WORKS 


THE  people  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury are  very  apt  to  look  back 
witfi  a  degree  of  pity  upon  the 
society  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury because,  in  comparison,  they  had 
no  knowlei%e  of  the  social  delights 
that  are  a  matter  of  every-day  life  in 
1906.  Those  far  back  times  are  now 
spoken  of  in  a  good  natured,  patroniz- 
ing way  as  "The  Good  Old  Days," 
but  that  our  grandparents,  several 
generations  removed,  did  anything 
else  than  go  to  church,  plow,  plant 
and  gather ;  spin  and  weave  and  go  to 
church  again,  does  not  seem  to  be 
considered.  Their  lives  were  hard, 
plain  and  narrow,  while  ours — in 
comparison — are  easy,  adorned  and 
broad.  In  the  twentieth  century 
hundreds  of  persons  spend  much  of 
their   time   inventing   new   ways   for 


social  enjoyment,  but  house  parties  at 
least  are  not  an  invention  of  our  gen- 
eration. It  is  doubtful  if  the  best  and 
most  expensive  efforts  of  Newport, 
the  Adirondacks.  Thousand  Islands 
or  Florida  have  produced  anything 
more  delightful  than  a  certain  house 
party  on  Fishers  Island,  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  in  1739. 

In  that  year  Fishers  Island — which 
had  been  granted  by  the  General 
Courts  of  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts to  Governor  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
a  hundred  years  before — was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  George  Mumford, 
whose  residence  was  upon  the  island. 
In  October,  1739,  Mr.  Mumford  gave 
a  house  party  to  a  number  of  New 
London  and  Salem  friends  who  were : 
Colonel  Gurdon  Saltonstall  (son  of 
Governor  Saltonstall)    his  wife  and 
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two  children;  Madam  Winthrop,  her 
son  and  daughter,  John  and  Ann,  and 
Mr.  Joshua  Hempstead,  all  of  New 
London,  and  Colonel  Browne  his  wife 
and  child,  of  Salem. 

The  guests  were  taken  across  from 
New  London  to  Fishers  Island  in 
Mr.  Mumford's  little  sloop,  which  in 
itself  was  a  delightful  way  to  begin 
the  pleasures  of  a  four  days'  visit. 
Charming  as  the  island  is  now  it  does 
not  compare  with  what  it  was  then, 
when  portions  of  it  were  covered  with 
a  forest  of  magnificent  first-growth 
pines  and  oaks,  with  thickets  here  and 
there,  open  pasture  land  and  cultivated 
fields ;  all  of  which,  with  its  lovely  tit- 
tle bays  and  coves  with  their  sand- 
beaches,  made  it  a  veritable  little 
paradise.  In  the  forest  were  deer  in 
plenty  and  foxes  were  positively 
longing  for  the  excitement  of  the 
hunt;  the  finest  fish  and  lobsters  were 
to  be  caught  in  the  little  bays  and 
coves  and,  occasionally,  whales  could 
be  seen  "blowing"  to  the  south  and 
east  and  large  schools  of  porpoises 
were  constantly  leaping  out  of  the 
water  as  they  hunted  for  food  or 
played  like  a  litter  of  puppies. 

Mr.  Mumford  and  his  guests  spent 
the  first  day  exploring  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island  and  roaming  along 
the  shores  of  the  coves,  gathering 
shells  and  acquiring  an  appetite  for 
the  substantial  but  plain  lunch.  The 
second  day  was  spent  indoors — on 
account  of  a  storm — thus  giving  the 
children  a  long  day  for  rummaging  in 
the  great  attic,  playing  and  stuffing 
with  the  simple  goodies  of  those  days, 
while  the  women  amused  themselves 
discussing  the  fashions  of  the  day, 
"swapping"  recipes  for  cakes  and 
puddings,  and  the  men  sat  before  the 
great  open  fireplace  smoking  "church- 
wardens," drinking  perfect  seas  of 
hot  rum  flip  and  cider  while  they 
discussed  crops,  town  and  colony 
affairs  and  the  approaching  and 
dreaded  trouble  with  the  French  and 
Indians. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  was 
devoted  to  a  ride  to  the  western  end. 


where  the  two  larger  bays  run  back 
into  the  island  and  where  the  woods 
were  the  densest.  Their  time  was 
spent  very  much  as  was  the  first  day's 
outing  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island.  The  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  the  crowning  event  of  the  occa- 
sion took  place;  it  was  nothing  less 
than  a  deer  hunt,  with  a  success  in 
that  brief  period  of  time,  such  as 
many  a  north  woods  sportsman  does 
not  always  obtain  in  two  weeks.  Three 
deer  were  "bagged;"  two  bucks  fall- 
ing to  Mr.  Mumford's  straight-shoot- 
ing Queen  Ann  flintlock  and  a  fat  doe 
to  that  of  Colonel  Saltonstall.  One 
of  the  bucks  was  immediately  sent  by 
boat,  wfth  the  compliment^  of  mt 
hunters,  to  their  friend,  Mr.  Wanton, 
at  Newport. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
the  party  started  for  the  return  to  New 
London  in  the  sloop  and  even  the  re- 
turn sail  was  freed  from  sameness  by 
a  calm,  in  which  the  sloop  drifted  to 
the  east  and  finally  landed  them  at 
Mystic,  where  they  borrowed  horses 
from  their  friend  John  Walworth  and 
arrived  at  home  in  the  evening,  after 
a  jolly  ride  through  the  woods  and 
fording  streams,  as  happy,  and  more 
contented,  as  could  have  been  had  the 
journey  been  made  in  a  $20,000  auto 
over  the  macadam  roads  of  to-day. 

They  didn't  wear  "swallow-tailed" 
coats  or  low-necked  and  short-sleeved 
gowns ;  they  didn't  have  a  menu  with 
a  long  list  of  things  which,  if  they 
could  pronounce  the  French,  did  not 
describe  the  food  they  stood  for,  so 
that  it  could  be  recognized  when  eat- 
en; they  didn't  have  champagne  or 
bridge  whist — but  didn't  they  have  a 
good  time,  didn't  they?  with  their 
good  health  and  neighborly  good 
will — without  envy  or  jealousy — 
with  the  roast  wild  turkey,  venison 
and  "punkin"  pies;  and  in  the  even- 
ings, sitting  about  the  great  open 
fireplace  wiSi  its  four-foot  logs  blaz- 
ing, (it  was  October)  singing,  talk- 
ing, drinking  hot  flip  and  smtddng, 
while  the  children  ate  apples  and 
cracked  nuts  on  the  hearthitone. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PETTICOAT— AND  HOW 
FOUGHT  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL  | 


JESSIE    A.   JACKSON  J 


THIS  is  a  true  story — a  matter 
of  history— of  a  petticoat  and 
how  it  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-five  there  lived 
in  the  good  old  town  of  Abington  a 
feunily  named  Jackson.  The  house- 
hold consisted  of  goodman  Jackson, 
his  wife,  a  daughter  Sally,  and  one 
son  Henry,  a  frail  delicate  lad  of  thir- 
teen years. 

Their  homestead  stood  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  overlooking  a  broad  sweep 
of  meadow  which  furnished  pasturage 
for  many  cows  and  sheep.  Beyond 
lay  a  dense  growth  of  woodland  form- 
ing a  charming  background  for  farm 
house  and  meadow  and  furnishing, 
from  its  cool  green  depths,  the  great 
logs  which  in  winter  blazed  merrily  in 
the  wide  old-fashioned  fire-place,  be- 
side which  stood  the  spinning-wheel 
and  loom. 

As  the  only  daughter  of  the  house 
it  was  Sally's  duty  and  pleasure  to 
spin  and  weave  the  linsey-woolsey 
which  in  those  days  was  the  common 
wear  of  both  women  and  men. 

Tradition  says  that  Sally  Jackson 
was  a  fair  and  bloomii^  maid  of  six- 
teen years ;  that  her  eyes  were  as  blue 


as  the  sky  at  noonday;  her  cheeks  like 
the  heart  of  a  dama^  rose  and  her 
hair  was  the  color  of  the  com-silk 
when  it  tassels  out  so  soft  and  yellow 
under  the  kisses  of  the  summer  sun. 
Fair  Sally  was  the  belle  and  toast  of 
the  country  'round  for  she  was  always 
blithsome  and  gay,  ever  singing  at  her 
work ;  now  with  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
white,  round  arms  plunged  in  foamy 
suds ;  now  patting  and  rolling  the 
golden  butter;  now  busily  plying  the 
whirring  wheel — whatever  Uie  task 
might  be,  her  merry  voice  was  heard 
by  every  passer-by. 

During  the  winter  which  preceeded 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  Sally  Jackson 
had  woven  some  cloth  to  make  her  a 
petticoat.  As  her  duties  were  many 
and  the  need  of  a  new  petticoat  not 
pressing,  the  cloth  had  not  been  made 
up  but  was  laid  away  in  a  chest  with 
other  treasures,  products  of  her  busy 
loom.  As  she  spun  and  wove  through 
the  long  winter  evenings,  the  neigh- 
bors often  dropped  in  to  discuss  with 
her  father  the  growing  troubles  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  ;  with  grated  teeth  and  sombre 
brow  she  listened  while  they  talked 
of  the  odious  Stamp  Act,  the  tax  on 
tea  and  all  the  other  tyrannies  which 
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the  colonies  had  endured  and  in  her 
girlish  heart  she  brooded  much  and 
often  over  all  these  things. 

One  evening  in  April,  1775,  Sally 
was  leaning  in  the  twilight  over  the 
rustic  gate;  for  once  her  merry  song 
was  hushed  and  her  thoughts  were 
busy  with  the  ever  growing  troubles 
with  England;  a  strange  sadness  had 
come  upon  her ;  a  longing  to  do  some- 
thing brave  and  helpful  for  the  colo- 
nies. As  she  leaned  there  in  pensive 
mood  a  neighbor  came  hurrying  down 
the  road  and  joined  her  at  the  gate. 
With  clenched  hands  and  hurried 
speech  he  told  her  of  the  first  battle 
of  the  war,  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

Sally  Jackson  listened  with  glow- 
ing cheek  and  Hashing  eye  and  when 
the  story  was  ended  she  cried  passion- 
ately :  "Oh,  if  I  were  only  a  man,  then 
I  might  do  something  for  my  country ! 
I  too  could  fight  and  die  for  her  1  But 
I  am  only  a  girl,  I  can  do  nothing." 

Her  voice  died  away  in  sobs  and  she 
fled  to  her  own  little  chamber  where 
she  laid  awake  for  many  hours  think- 
ing of  the  fateful  news  she  had  heard. 

The  next  morning  as  she  went  about 
her  household  tasks,  a  young  man 
from  a  neighboring  farm  came  in  to 
talk  over  the  battle.  To  him  Sally 
told  her  sorrow.  He  too,  fired  by  the 
grim  news,  wished  to  do  something 
for  the  colonies. 

"You  can!"  cried  impulsive  Sally. 
"You  can  enlist !  but  I  am  only  a  girl, 
I  can  do  nothing!" 

The  young  man  looked  down  at  the 
ra^ed  clothes  which  covered  him; 
with  a  despairing  gesture  towards 
them  he  said :  "O,  Sally  dear,  how  can 
I  go  in  rags?  My  father  is  not  able 
to  buy  me  new  clothes  for  sickness 
has  brought  hard  times  to  us.  No,  I 
can't  go  like  this ;  I  must  eat  my  heart 
out  at  home." 

Like  a  flash  an  inspiration  came  to 
the  girl.  With  a  light  step  she  fled  to 
her  room,  and  snatching  from  the 
chest  the  treasured  linsey-woolsey,  she 
ran  to  the  kitchen  and  thrust  it  into 
the  young  man's  arms  crying:  "Here 
is  cloth  for  new  clothes.    I  wove  it  for 


a  petticoat  but  I  can  go  without.  You 
shall  enlist  and  fight  for  me.  Oh,  I 
can  do  something  if  I  am  only  a  girl  I" 

We  may  smile  now  at  the  idea  of 
making  a  suit  of  clothes  from  a  lady's 
petticoat,  but  the  skirts  of  our  great 
grandmothers  were  not  like  the  dainty 
little  a£Fairs  of  to-day ;  long  and  ample 
were  their  folds  in  those  days  to  pro- 
tect from  the  extreme  cold  of  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  winters. 
Plenty  of  cloth  was  tfiere  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  and  with  deft  fingers  Sal- 
ly and  the  neighbors  fashioned  the 
garments  for  the  brave  lad.  When 
3iey  were  finished  he  marched  away 
with  pride  and  confidence  to  join  the 
men  who  were  hastenii^  to  defend 
their  country. 

Weeks  passed  away  and  then  came 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  All  day 
Sally  Jackson  listened  with  beating 
heart  and  tearful  eyes  to  the  sharp 
rattle  of  muskets  and  the  heavy  boom- 
ing of  cannon.  And  when,  later,  she 
learned  that  her  soldier  lad  was  in  the 
fight  but  had  escaped  unharmed,  her 
satisfaction  and  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

"Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  couldn't 
fight  but  my  petticoat  was  there  and 
helped  to  punish  the  British!" 

Dear  Sally !  In  after  years  she  mar- 
ried—4}ut  not  the  hero  of  the  petti- 
coat— and  her  husband  fought  in  the 
war  of  1812.  As  his  widow  she  drew 
a  pension  and  at  the  age  of  eighty 
went  from  Minot,  Maine,  to  Portland 
to  receive  her  money.  While  the 
guest  of  friends  there  she  danced  the 
minuet  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  of 
the  belles  of  a  younger  generation. 

When  I  saw  her  last  she  was  nine- 
ty-six years.  The  blue  eyes  were  dim 
with  age ;  the  damask  rose  of  her 
cheek  was  a  white  rose  then  and  the 
corn-silk  hair  was  a  snow  drift;  but 
her  voice  was  still  dear  and  thrilled 
with  pride  as  she  told  me  the  story  of 
her  petticoat  and  its  share  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  Three  years  later, 
just  before  she  had  rounded  out  her 
hundredth  year,  the  clear  voice  fal- 
tered, the  brave  heart  ceased  to  beat 
and  Sally  "went  Home." 


Blossom-Day  *  *  Sfcouissminiw 


THOU  yearly  minister  of  happiness; 
Dispeller  of  dejection  and  distress ; 
The  hope  of  youth  and  comforter  of  age ; 
The  theme  for  wit,  philosopher  and  sage; 
Thou  whom  all  praise,  yet  praise  not  half  enough ; 
Whom  poets  sing,  yet  seem  to  mock  and  scoff, — 
For  thou  thyself  art  poesy  and  song, 
That  baffles  all  the  mortal  minstrel  throng; 
On  thee  the  whole  world  showers  lasting  thanks, 
As  trees  their  fruit  upon  the  river  banks, 
Where,  drinking  largely,  they  as  large  repay 
With  spice  and  blossom  when  .'tis  blossom  day ; 
Thou,  then,  O  gentle  Spring,  the  joy  of  earth. 
That  bring'st  delight  and  giv'st  to  Beauty  birth; 
That  deck'st  the  ground  with  verdure  fresh  and  green, 
And  mak'st  the  waters  as  the  sky  serene ; 
That  renovat'st  all  things  and  bring'st  new  life, 
Empowerest  weaklings,  fitest  them  for  strife; 
Of  thee,  O  all-prevailing,  hcav'nly  thing, 
Do  I,  poor  mortal,  now  presume  to  sing. 


(STRIKE  my  harp  and  bid  its  chords  to  thrill. 
That  their  vibrations  all  the  air  may  fill. 
For  Lo!  how  love  and  life  and  joy  and  bliss 
Float  on  the  breeze  and  in  the  breezes  kiss. 
They  float  thereon  with  angel  wings  outspread, 
By  seraphs  follow'd  and  by  seraphs  led, 
And  of  their  scents  abundantly  exhale, 
That  all  the  world  the  joy  of  love  inhale. 
While  with  their  breath,  that's  tender  as  'tis  sweet, 
They  issue  blessings  as  they  softly  breathe, 
So  that  the  world  by  their  quick  touch  revives, 
And  things  long  lifeless  now  take  on  new  lives. 
Revives  the  world,  the  lifeless  and  thelive, 
And  for  perfection  all  at  once  do  strive. 
The  hoary  meadows  and  the  blasted  fern. 
The  silent  rocks  and  mountains  vast  and  stem. 
The  earth  inanimate  and  valleys  deep 
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Where  silence  reigns  and  winter  shadows  sleep. 

The  slumb'ring  seas  and  sluggish  river  streams. 

The  frozen  landscape  breeding  winter  dreams. 

All  these  as  well  as  every  other  thing 

Become  at  once  transformed  by  gentle  Spring. 

In  greenest  livery  the  mountains  dress, 

The  leaf-topped  orchards  wear  new  loveliness ; 

While  in  the  earth  the  germinating  seeds 

Prove  that  o'er  Death  Life  stiil  his  triumphs  leads. 

The  valleys  now  with  flow'ry  beds  are  filled. 

Wherein  the  brilliant  sunshine  is  instilled  : 

While  slumb'ring  seas  and  sluggish  river  streams 

Run  swift  their  course  as  lightning's  flashing  beams ; 

Their  foam  in  vapor  spreading  on  the  way, 

And  sweetest  fragrance  seems  their  rising  spray. 


THE  water-fowls  between  the  air  and  sea 
Dispute  their  place  and  know  not  where  to  be ; 
For  'tis  as  pleasant  to  be  here  as  there. 
And  just  as  good  in  water  as  in  air. 
Here  all  the  finned  and  web-toed  creatures  swim, 
And  leap  and  frolic,  and  the  bottom  skim. 
There  birds  of  flight  their  wings  give  ample  use, 
While  gentle  Zephyrus  his  breath  lets  loose. 
Then  tongue-shaped  petals  and  fresh,  pointed  leaves 
A  rustling  concord  play,  while  'neath  the  eaves 
And  in  the  tops  of  trees  the  the  warbler  sings, 
That  all  the  air  with  tremulous  music  rings. 
Hence  soft  and  liquid  warbles,  full  of  cheer. 
In  mellow  strains  fall  lightly  on  the  ear. 
The  happy  robin  gives  liis  voice  full  sway, 
And  cheerfully  inspires  the  coming  day. 
The  cardinal,  the  bluebird,  and  sttU  more 
Of  the  wing'd  throng  their  joy  profusely  pour. 
The  twitt'ring  sparrows  and  those  of  their  kind 
Construct  their  humble  homes,  though  softly  lined. 
That  there  with  ease  they  may  repose  by  day. 
And  by  the  night  may  chirp  their  amorous  lay. 
The  while  the  woodcocks  in  a  giddy  round. 
Go  circling  aimlessly  above  the  ground. 
As  if  in  ecstasy  their  wits  they  lost, 
And  heed  nor  trap  nor  snare  at  any  cost. 
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SO,  too,  all  other  beings  are  full  of  joy, 
And  wist  not  how  their  time  best  to  employ. 
The  squirr'ls  leap  up  and  clamber  down  the  trees. 
The  rabbits  gambol  in  the  scented  breeze, 
The  hare,  the  fox,  and  others    of  the  field. 
To  utter  happiness  their  senses  yield. 
The  fleeting  chamois  and  swift-footed  deer, 
The  lively  antelope  that  quails  with  fear. 
Nor  quail  nor  fear  upon  the  lofty  peaks. 
Where  naught  is  heard  save  eagles'  passing  slirieks. 
And  on  the  prairies  ruminating  herds 
Full  jolly  ramble,   like  the  flocks  of  birds ; 
While  down  the  hills,  upon  the  shady  side, 
The  shepherds  tend  the  objects  of  their  pride; 
For  rams  and  lambs  and  ewes  must  ever  be 
The  pride  of  shepherds  as  their  ecstasy. 
They  tend  their  flocks — these  youthful,  rustic  swains. 
And  all  day  long  chant  their  melodious  strains. 
While  rural  scenes  by  them  are  highly  praised. 
And  rural  objects  to  the  heavens  raised. 
N'or  fail  they  to  proclaim  in  ardent  airs 
Their  stirring  passions  and  their  love  affairs, 
While  those  that  are  the  cause  of  all  their  love 
That  neither  gods,  nymphs,  nor  Elysian  shades, 
Compare  in  beauty  with  these  mortal  maids. 
So  strange  a  charm  in  Spring  resplendent  lurks ; 
So  great  a  change  on  beast  and  man  it  works ! 

GREAT  is  the  dreadful  fear  that  smites  our  souls 
When  from  the  north  the  wind  impetuous  rolls. 
And  swoops  upon  the  highland  and  the  plain. 
That  woods  and  thickets  bend  before  the  strain. 
Then  terrible  are  forests,  thus  disturbed, 
When  with  the  storm  the  growling  beasts  are  heard 
That  deeply  there  lie  crouching  in  their  caves, 
And  with  their  voices  aid  the  trav'ling  waves. 
Yet  when  mild  Spring  arrives,  behold  the  change  I 
Behold  the  transformation  all  so  strange ; 
The  woods  and  forests  that  were  erst  so  dark, 
The  leafless  trees  with  their  decaying  bark. 
Nor  dark  nor  leafless  are,  nor  now  decay. 
But  freshly  bloom  as  brightly  shines  the  day. 
The  sylvan  brutes  that  nestle  in  their  lairs. 
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As  leopards,  jaguars,  lions,  wolves,  and  bears. 

That  prowl  about  most  terribly  and  grim. 

And  ceaseless  howl  at  dusky  evening  dim. 

Nor  prowl  nor  howl,  nor  terrible  appear. 

On  this  the  mildest  season   of  the  year ; 

But  mating,  as  tliey  do,  at  early  mom. 

Or  when  the  crescent  moon   inclines  one  horn. 

They  dally,  smile,  and  show  their  pranks  and  wiles. 

That  young  and  happy  Nature   with  them  smiles. 

SO  of  a  time  when,  standing    hand  in  hand, 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  viewed  the  lifeless  land, 
The  flood  being  past,  but  of  the  human  race, 
Except  this  pious  pair,  was  left  no  trace ; 
Seized  with  regret,  observing  this  great  waste. 
At  last  the  oracle's  advice  embraced. 
And  threw  behind  their  backs  their  Mother's  bones, 
That  human  beings  might  rise  from  out  these  stones: 
And  human  beings,  men  and  women,  rose 
In  wondrous  numbers,  as  the  story  goes — 
'Twas  Spring  that  gave  mankind  a  second  birth, 
And  witb  a  nobler  race  repeopled  all  the  earth. 
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MY     NATIVE,    LOVED    CONNECTICUT 

By  Rev.  Edwin  N.  Andrews 
Of  Columbia.  South  Carolina;  Pormerly  of  New  Britain,  Cunnecticut 

MY  native,  loved  Connecticut, 
A  song  for  thee,  an  absent  Son 
Is  fain  to  sing,  and  sing  as  one 
Who  calls  to  mind  thy  hills  and  dells. 
Thy  brooks  and  rivers,  village  bells, 
Beloved  old  Connecticut! 

Thou  sittest  Queen  upon  the  Sound, 
Whereon  the  white  sails  used  to  spread 
To  hail  thee  as  a  bride  well  wed 
Unto  the  ocean  by  thy  side. 
To  which  thou  ever  wert  allied, 
And  by  the  flowing  rivers  bound. 

Thy  cities  are  a  charming  theme; 
Thy  hamlets  hid  among  the  hills, 
Make  music  by  thy  (lowing  rills. 
Where  anvils  ring  and  maidens  sing 
Among  the  looms  with  steady  swing, — 
Connecticut,  my  idol  dream! 

I  love  thy  every  rock  and  tree. 
And  call  to  mind  the  bluebird  song 
And  bobolink,  and  O,  I  long 

To  walk  again  beside  thy  streams 
And  'neath  thy  elms!  what  charminji-  dream-; 
Of  boyhood  days  oft  come  to  me! 

The  people  of  our  goodly  state 

Are  worthy  of  their  honored  name ; 
Not  wealth  alone  nor  worldly  fame 
Have  been  their  children's  only  aim, 
While  her  affection  still  they  claim, 
And  love  her  virtues  to  relate. 

Her  sons  and  (laughters  have  gone  forth 

With  learning's  culture  to  distill. 

And  many  a  station  high  to  fill; 

And  in  the  South  or  in  the  West, 

The  Nation's  citizens  atteiit 

Our  own  Connecticut's  true  worth. 


HO!       THE      RIVER      BOUNDING      FREE 

The  Holsatonic  Rcver  at  Bulls  Bridge,  Kent.  Connecticut. 

By  Rev.  George  Curtiss 

Ho!   the  river  bounding  free. 
Whirling,  swirhng,  mad  witli  glee  ; 
Dancing,  leaping,  tumbling  down 
O'er  the  ledge's  glist'ning  crown. 

Rocks,  like  bald  heads,  thickly  rise. 
Hard  their  pates  and  great  their  size, 
But  the  water  does  not  miss 
Each  and  all  of  them  to  kiss. 

Scouring  here  and  there  it  peeps, 
Through  every  secret  path  it  creeps; 
Then,  uniting  all  its  force. 
Sweeping  on  it  takes  its  course. 

Crowding,  storming,  foaming,  white. 
Beating,  pounding  as  in  spite. 
Boring  pot-holes  on  the  way, 
Spinning  stones  around  in  play. 

Racing  madly  through  the  strait. 
Where  the  boulders  fix  a  gate, 
Down  it  falls  with  sudden  roar. 
Floods  on  floods  descending  pour. 

Almost  drowning,  torrent -borne. 
On  the  limestone  smoothly  worn. 
Out,  at  lengih,  it  swiftly  runs 
Shaking  moisture  oif  by  tons. 

Sprinkling  all  things  by  the  way, 
With  its  driving,  dashing  spray ; 
Laughing,  onward  still  it  goes 
To  its  journey's  cheerful  close. 
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THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  CONNECTICUT  UNDER  THE 
BRITISH  CROWN 


POLITICS  IN  NEW  WORLD  WHEN  REVOLUTION  WAS  BREWING- 
MOTHER  COUNTRY  VIOLENTLY  DENOUNCED  —  ENEMIES  OF 
LIBERTY  BURNED  IN  EFFIGY  —  S  E  C  R  E  T  ORGANIZATIONS 
AROUSED     POPULACE     TO     ACTION  —  SCENES    DESCRIBED 

BY 

BENJAMIN  PETTENGILL  ADAMS 


PER    REPORT     OF     THE   DISORDER     PRECEDING      THE     OUTBREAK     OF     THE 

AMERICAN    REVOLUTION ACCOUNT    OF    ANTI-STAHF   DEyONSTRATION    IM 

CONNECTICUT    FKOU    FILES   OF    A    CONTEMFORARV    NEWSPAPER 


"Yesterday  being  the  day  prefixed 
to  enslave  America,  by  an  unright- 
eous and  oppressive ,some  of  the 

principal  gentlemen  of  this  place,  to 
shew  the  sense  they  had  of  their  na- 
tive liberty  and  freedom,  which  con- 
cluded with  that  fatal  day,  met  to- 
gether, and  agreed  that  the  bell 
should  toll  all  day  with  the  tongue 
muffled ;  that  minute  guns  should  be 
discharged  and  a  pendant  hoisted 
half-stall  high,  before  the  town- 
house,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
All  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  had 
their  pendants  struck  half-mast  high. 
.  .  ,  The  gentlemen  being  met  about 
noon,  drank  several  loyal  healths; 
and  among  the  rest  this  was  toasted— 
— Liberty,  property  and  no  stamps-— 
Confusion  to  all  enemies  of  liberty, 
etc.  In  the  evening,  the  young  peo- 
ple dressed  three  images ;  two  of 
them  were  dressed  very  grand;  one 
in  an  arm  chair,  representing  a  late 
ignoble  lord ;  the  other,  waiting  on 
him,  in  a  private  conference,  holding 
up  a  piece  of  parchment  to  him,  with 
these  words  written  in  large  charac- 
ters: Let's  inslave  America  with 
Stamps.  Behind  them  on  the  stage, 
was  a  most  forlorn  image,  with  a 
fierce  countenance,  representing  the 
D — I,  with  a  speared  fork  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  lanthorn  in  his  left 


— (however  cloven  his  feet  were,  his 
d — 1-ship  had  gloves  on  his  hands). 
On  the  forepart  of  the  stage  was  a 
large  lanthorn,  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  proportionally  large,  filled  with 
lighted  candles  (the  night  being 
dark  and  cloudy,  made  a  grand  ap- 
pearance, on  the  front  of  which  was 
wrote,  in  large  characters.  Liberty, 
Property,  and  no  Stamps ;  Confusion 
to  Lord  B — g,  the  D — I  and  Com- 
pany; God  bless  King  George,  Pitt, 
Conway,  Barre,  and  all  Patriots  to 
Liberty.  Amen.  Which  was  read  off 
loud  at  every  door  in  the  town, 
streets  and  lanes,  upon  which  the 
company  gave  three  loud  and  hearty 
cheers,—  The  whole  scene  was 
over  about  ten  o'clock;  when  the 
said  images  were  taken  off  the  stage, 
and  treated  with  the  ignominy  their 
o — 1  deserved,  then  burnt,  and  their 
ashes  were  stamped  into  the  earth. 
Not  less  than  eight  hundred  Joined 
in  this  affair;  and  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  all  ranks,  the  whole 
was  conducted  and  concluded  with 
the  utmost  decency  and  good  order. 
It  would  be  amiss  to  omit,  that  our 
young  children,  that  can  hardly 
speak,  have  already  learnt  this  lesson 
well — Liberty,  Property  and  no 
Stamps — which  they  sing  along  the 
streets." 
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IT  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a.  de- 
tailed account  of  every  event  in 
the  political  life  of  Connecticut 
during  the  dozen  years  interven- 
ing between  the  last  French  and  In- 
dian War  and  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 
lution, or  to  describe,  except  inciden- 
tally, the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions or  changes  during  this  period. 
It  will  be  enough  to  present  a^  clear- 
ly as  possible  Connecticut's  attitude 
upon  the  questions  of  the  time,  and 
the  part  taken  by  her  in  certain  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Many  periods  in  the  history  of 
Connecticut  have  presented  important 
steps  in  her  own  development,  or  have 
shown  forth  most  strikingly  her  real 
position  among  her  sister  colonies,  or 
as  a  state  of  the  American 'Union,  or 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  her  people  or  her 
institutions.  But  the  ten  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Revolution  are 
of  especial  interest.  At  this  time  Con- 
necticut first  emerges  from  her  com- 
parative concealment  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  the  mother  colony  Massachu- 
setts, assumes  a  definite  policy  of  her 
own  towards  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies,  and  shows  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  intelligent,  indepen- 
dent, thinking  and  real  self-govern- 
ment. Now  first  the  sons  of  Connec- 
ticut, if  we  leave  out  of  the  account 
the  military  exploits  of  Lyman, 
Wooster.  Putnam,  and  a  few  others, 
begin  to  exert  an  influence  and  to  ac- 
quire renown  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  native  commonwealth. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  Colony  of  Connecti- 


cut had  a  population  of  about  150, 
000  whites  and  5,000  blacks;  in  1762, 
141,000  whites,  4,950  blacks;  in 
1774,  191,392  whites,  6,494  blacks. 
She  had  assumed  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  commercial  life  of  the 
New  World.  She  possessed  eight 
convenient  shipping  ports.  New  Lon- 
don and  New  Haven  being  the  most 
important  which  carried  on  a  flour- 
ishing trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  food  products  and  lumber  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  flour  and  lum- 
ber to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in 
rum  to  Gibraltar  and  elsewhere, 
amounting  in  all  to  some  S5,ooo£  per 
annum.  England  was  at  this  time 
importing  annually  from  Connecticut 
ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  lumber 
and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  was 
sending  her  each  year  manufactured 
goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  though  these  later 
were  imported  indirectly  via  New 
York  and  Boston,  In  this  trade  were 
employed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
vessels,  with  a  combined  tonnage  of 
over  ten  thousand,  besides  a  score  of 
smaller  craft  carrying  on  a  rapidly 
growing  coastwise  trade  between 
New  York,  Boston  and  intermediate 
ports. 

CONNICTICUT     UNDER     RULK     OT    KING 
GEORGE    III 

The  Constitution  of  1639  with  but 
very  little  change  was  still  in  use,  fur- 
nishing an  adequate  and  satisfactory 
government.  The  chief  executive 
was  a  governor,  elected  each  year. 
Originally  a  man  was  prohibited 
from  holding  this  office  two  years  in 
succession,    but    this    provision   had 
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been  eliminated,  so  that  now  for  some 
time,  governors  and  deputy  govern- 
ors as  well  had  been  re-elected  each 
year  until  they  proved  unsatisfactory 
or  became  incapacitated  for  office.  The 
General  Court,  the  legislative  and  real 
governing  body  of  the  colony,  was 
composed  of  two  houses.  The  lower 
house  or  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  two  representatives  frtwn 
each  town,  who  were  elected  anew 
for  each  session  of  the  assembly. 
This  body  met  twice  a  year,  in  May 
at  Hartford  and  in  October  at  New 
Haven.  In  the  year  1763  it  had  six- 
ty-four members.  Twelve  assistants 
with  the  deputy  governor  formed  the 
upper  house  or  Governor's  Council. 
They  were  also  elected  by  the  freemen 
of  the  colony  and  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  entering  upon  their  duties  in 
May.  The  judicial  establishment  of 
the  colony  consisted  of  a  Superior 
Court  with  one  chief  judge  and  four 
others,  which  was  held  in  each  county 
twice  a  year;  an  inferior  or  county 
court  in  each  county,  composed  of  a 
judge  and  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
quorum ;  courts  of  probate  of  a  sin- 
gle judge  in  each  district;  and  one  or 
more  justices  of  the  peace  in  each 
town.  All  of  these  judges  were  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Connecticut's  govern- 
ment thus  appears  unique  among 
those  of  its  sister  colonies,  in  that  not 
only  was  the  lower  house  elected  by 
popular  vote,  but  so  were  also  the 
Governor's  Council  and  the  governor 
himself,  who  elsewhere  represented 
the  royal  power,  and  all  members  of 
the  judiciary  were  appointed  by  the 
elected  legislature. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  the  founders  of 
the  colony  had  drawn  up  and  adopt- 
ed, were  formally  secured  to  them 
and  their  posterity  by  the  Charter 
which  the  younger  Winthrop  had  pro- 
cured from  Charles  II.  Connecticut 
was  thus  enabled  to  develop  a  free- 
dom of  action  and  a  habit  of  self-re- 
liance that  the  other  colonies  lacked, 
hampered  as  they  were  by  royal  or 


proprietary  governors,  possessed  of 
the  veto  power  and  nearly  always  un- 
friendly to  the  democratic  aspira- 
tions and  tendencies  of  the  colony 
which  they  served.  The  inestimable 
advantages  of  this  became  peculiarly 
manifest  at  this  period.  When  the 
ties  binding  the  American  colonies 
to  the  mother  country  began  to  be 
weakened  by  the  injustice  of  that 
mother,  when  great  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  began  to  stir  up  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  when 
there  was  discord  between  different 
branches  of  goverrunent  and  differ- 
ent classes  of  people,  then  freedom 
had  one  secure  stronghold  and  in  one 
colony  the  will  of  the  people  was  the 
supreme  law. 

Connecticut's  western  boundary 
was  pacific  ocean 

The  process  of  settlement  within 
the  present  limits  of  Connecticut  was 
by  this  time,  1762,.  complete;  but 
within  the  charter  limits  of  the  colo- 
ny important  attempts  at  colonization 
were  still  being  made.  According  to 
the  original  limits  of  Connecticut  as 
defined  by  her  charter,  all  the  land 
between  her  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  was  hers  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  ocean.  This  strip  of 
land  was  indeed  broken  by  the  Dutch 
colony  of  New  Netherlands,  after- 
wards New  York.  Connecticut,  how- 
ever, had  never  relinquished  her 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
west  of  New  York.  But  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  a  grant  of  later  date,  also 
laid  claim  to  this  same  strip.  These 
conflictit^  claims  led  to  much 
trouble. 

The  first  move  towards  settling 
within  this  western  territory  was 
made  in  1753  when  a  number  of  per- 
.sons  mostly  residents  of  Connecticut, 
formed  "The  Connecticut  Susque- 
hanna Company"  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  Indian  title  to  certain , 
lands  on  the  Susquehanna  river 
within  the  charter  limits  of  the  colo- 
ny. At  the  Albany  convention  of 
1754,  the  company  effected  the  pur- 
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chase,  buying  from  the  Indians 
a  strip  of  land  with  a  north  and 
south  dimension  of  one  degree  of 
latitude  and  extending  120  miles 
west  from  a  line  ten  miles  east  of 
the   Susquehanna. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  pur- 
chase, was  situated  a  valley  about 
twenty  miles  long,  through  which 
flowed  the  Susquehanna,  and  which 
was  known  as  the  Valley  of  Wyom- 
ing. An  attempt  at  settlement  was 
made  here  by  a  few  Connecticut  pio- 
neers in  1763,  But  their  little  village 
was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  and 
those  settlers  who  escaped  death 
made  their  way  back  to  their  old 
homes.  This,  quite  naturally,  damp- 
ened the  ardor  of  the  Connecticut 
people  for  further  colonizjation  for 
several  years. 

Pennsylvania  in  the  meanwhile 
was  not  idle.  A  company  was 
formed,  and  a  purchase  of  this  same 
land  was  made  in  1768.  In  January 
of  the  next  year  a  party  was  sent  out 
to  occupy  and  defend  the  claim. 
About  this  same  time  the  Susquehan- 
na Company  divided  the  valley  up  in- 
to five  townships  and  early  in  1769 
sent  out  a  comparatively  large  body 
of  settlers.  Then  the  trouble  began. 
At  first  the  Pennsylvanians  tried  to 
drive  out  the  Yankees  by  legal 
means.  But  armed  force  was  soon 
found  necessary  and  was  used.  Then 
an  armed  force  of  Connecticut  peo- 
ple retaliated.  One  party  would  be- 
siege the  others,  force  a  capitulation, 
and  drive  out  their  opponents,  and 
and  then  the  tables  would  be  turned. 
This  sort  of  thing  was  kept  up  for 
several  years.  Finally,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  177)  the  Yankees  captured 
the  place  from  the  Pennsylvanians 
for  the  last  time.  The  Susquehanna 
Company  now  remained  in  undisput- 
ed possession,  permanent  settlements 
were  established,  emigrants  flocked 
thither,  and  the  community  pros- 
pered^  The  Colony  of  Connecticut 
not  being  willing  at  first  to  assume 
ofHcial  jurisdiction  over  them,  the 
settlers  voluntarily  established  a  con- 


stitution for  their  own  government. 
In  1774,  however,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  erecting  all  the 
territory  within  her  charter  limits, 
from  the  Delaware  to  a  line  fifteen 
miles  west  of  the  Susquehanna  into 
the  town  of  Westmoreland  and  at- 
taching it  to  the  County  of  Litchfield>' 
and  in  1776,  Westmoreland  became  a 
county.  In  1781,  Congress  took  up 
the  dispute  between  the  two  colonies 
and  appointed  a  commission  which 
decided  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania, 
Further  history  of  Wyoming  belongs 
to  a  later  date  and  more  properly  to 
a  history  of  Pennsylvania, 

EVENTS     THAT     AROUSED     THE    PEOPLE 
TO   REVOLT 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  part  taken  by  Connec- 
ticut in  the  stirring  events  of  those 
fateful  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution.  Parliament  had  de- 
termined to  raise  an  additional  reve- 
nue from  the  colonies  to  help  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war  which 
had  just  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  The  colonies  had 
been  the  object  of  considerable  ex- 
pense, and  tlie  late  war  had  worked 
out  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  colo- 
nists. True,  the  home  government 
had  never  levied  any  taxes  on  them, 
direct  or  indirect,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  trade 
to  and  from  the  colonies.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  there  was  no  thought 
that  the  colonists  would  seriously  op- 
pose any  necessary  and  moderate 
measures  of  this  nature.  But  this 
confidence  was  soon  to  be  rudely 
shaken. 

The  first  act  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  direction  of  raising  reve- 
nue from  the  colonies  was  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  lowering  the  duties  on 
molasses  and  sugar  from  a  prohibi- 
tive rate  which  had  never  been  really 
enforced,  to  one  which  the  traffic 
would  bear.  This  bill  included  pro- 
visions for  a  rigorous  collection  of 
duties  under  the  new  rates.  Though 
the    act    had    somewhat  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  trade  measure,  yet  its  real 
purpose  became  apparent  through 
the  plain  declaration  in  the  preamble, 
that  it  was  "just  and  necessary  that 
a  revenue  be  raised  in  His  Majesty's 
dominion  in  America  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  defending,  protect- 
ing, and  securing  the  same." 

This  measure,  known  as  the  Sugar 
Act,  was  soon  followed  by  another 
still  more  obnoxious.  Lord  George 
Grenville  had  succeeded  Lord  Bute 
as  Prime  Minister.  Some  time  be- 
fore, while  still  a  member  of  Bute's 
cabinet,  he  had  devised  a  plan  of 
raisii^  revenue  from  the  colonies  by 
compelling  them  tjo  use  stamped 
paper  for  all  legal  and  official  docu- 
ments. He  now  therefore,  in  March 
of  the  year  1764,  brought  his  fully 
matured  scheme  before  Parliament. 
At  this  time  he  also  sent  for  the  resi- 
dent agents  of  the  various  colonies 
and  asked  them  if  they  could  propose 
any  way  of  obtaining  money  from 
their  constituents  which  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  them.  No  one, 
however,  seemed  able  to  present  any 
substitute  plan. 

When  it  became  known  in  Ameri- 
ca that  Parliament  had  this  measure 
under  consideration,  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  colonies  at  once  made 
protests  and  petitions  against  the  bill 
and  gave  their  London  agents  in- 
tructions  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  its  passage. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connec- 
ticut took  up  the  matter  in  its  usual 
careful  and  thorough  manner.  A 
tradition  has  been  handed  down  that 
early  in  the  May  session  of  1764,  the 
assembly  appointed  three  able  men 
to  argue  each  side  of  the  question  be- 
fore Uie  House,  that  they  worked  the 
subject  up  carefully  and  presented  it 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  that 
in  this  manner  every  member  was 
enabled  to  get  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  matter  well  fixed  in  his  head. 
This  debate  was  kept  a  secret  and  no 
record  was  made  of  it  on  the  minutes 
of  the  assembly.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  story  itself,  and  in 


fact  it  very  well  accords  with  the 
general  nature  of  the  Connecticut 
legislators  of  that  day. 

At  any  rate,  we  know  that  in  this 
session,  before  action  had  been  taken 
by  any  of  the  other  colonies  includ- 
ing even  Massachusetts,  the  General 
Assembly  appointed  Ebenezer  Silli- 
man,  George  Wyllys,  and  Jared  In- 
gersoll,  as  a  committee  to  help  Gov- 
ernor Fitch  to  prepare  a  paper  giv- 
ing the  colonists'  arguments  against 
the  proposed  bill.  The  committee 
met  from  time  to  time  during  the 
summer,  and  a  document  was  finally 
drawn  up  by  the  governor  under  the 
title:  "Reasons  why  the  British  Colo- 
nies should  tiot  be  charged  with  In- 
ternal Taxes,  by  Authority  of  Parlia- 
ment; humbly  offered  for  Considera- 
tion' in  behalf  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut." This  paper  meets  all  ar- 
guments for  tha  proposed  taxation 
in  such  a  way,  and  with  so  thorough 
a  knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the 
question  as  to  show  that  either  in  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  or  in  the 
traditional  secret  debate  there  had 
been  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  all 
phases  of  the  problem. 

When  presented  by  Governor 
Fitch  it  was  at  once  adopted. 
The  House  further  ordered  that  a 
copy  of  this  paper  and  also  an  ad- 
dress to  Parliament  should  be  sent  to 
Richard  Jackson,  the  colony's  agent 
in  London.  He  was  instructed  "firm- 
ly to  insist  on  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  colonies  to  tax  themselves  and  on 
the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury." 

IngersoU  was  at  this  time  about  to 
sail  for  England  on  a  private  busi- 
ness errand.  He  took  with  him 
about  one  hundred  printed  copies  of 
this  petition  for  distribution  among 
influential  members  of  Parliament, 
and  had  been  in  England  but  a  short 
time  when  he  was  informed  of  his 
appointment  as  associate  agent  of 
the  colony  with  Jackson. 

STATESUKN    WARNED   BKGLAND   OF   tU- 
PENDIHC    DAMGBR 

The  other  colonies  had   sent  pro- 
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tests  and  petitions.  These  were  not 
allowed  to  be  presented  before  the 
Commons,  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause there  was  a  rule  against  receiv- 
ing any  petitions  on  money  matters ; 
second,  because  the  petitioners  abso- 
lutely denied  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  enact  the  proposed  measure.  The 
petitions,  however,  were  shown  to 
various  prominent  members  individ- 
ually, who  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  colonists. 
Ingersoll  showed  the  Connecticut 
Assembly's  "Book  of  Reasons"  to 
Lord  Grenville.  He  read  it  carefully, 
praised  it  for  the  moderate  and  re- 
spectful tone  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  admitted  that  the  arguments 
it  contained  were  the  best  and  most 
logical  he  had  yet  seen.  He  assert- 
ed, however,  that  it  was  .fallacious, 
being  based  on  false  premises. 

Jackson  and  Ingersoll  worked 
hard  and  faithfully  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  In  this  crisis, 
the  latter  probably  did  more  for  the 
colonies  than  any  other  one  man  save 
Franklin.  The  agents  interviewed 
British  statesmen  and  were  them- 
selves in  turn  interrogated  by  boards 
and  committees.  They  left  nothing 
undone.  But  in  spite  of  their  efforts 
and  those  of  Burke,  Colonel  Barre, 
General  Conway  and  others  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hbuse  of  Commons,  the 
bill  passed  on  the  22nd,  of  March, 
1765,  by  a  vote  of  250  to  50. 

The  bill  having  passed,  even 
Franklin  supposed  that  the  colonies 
would  submit  to  its  enforcement, 
though  ever  so  unwillingly.  He  was 
quite  justified  in  so  thinking.  When 
the  scheme  had  first  been  suggested, 
Grenville  had  notified  the  governors 
of  the  different  colonies,  including 
Connecticut,  and  had  asked  them  to 
suggest  a  better  scheme  for  raising 
revenue,  and  had  also  asked  for  in- 
formation to  assist  the  ministry  in 
framing  the  Stamp  Act  itself.  No 
other  feasible  plan  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  colonies  had  furnished 
the  desired  information.     There  had 


been  no  violent  popular  agitation 
against  the  bill  while  it  was  before 
the  House,  though  all  well-informed 
persons  in  America  knew  what  was 
under  consideration.  Ingersoll  him- 
self said  about  a  year  later  that 
though  the  governor  and  assembly 
were  unwilling  to  have  the  bill 
passed,  they  did  not  refuse  to  obey 
when  required  to  help  in  the  making 
of  it.  "And  everyone  must  know  up- 
on reflection,  that  alarming  as  the 
step  was,  it  was  not  thought  quite 
high  treason,  twelve  or  thirteen 
months  ago,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  The  truth  is,  that  people 
have  awakened  and  have  increased  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Act,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  passed." 

So  Franklin  had  no  hesitation  in 
advising  Ingersoll  to  accept  the 
proffered  appointment  of  Stamp 
agent  for  his  colony,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did.  In  Connecticut,  Gov- 
ernor Fitch  and  many  influential  per- 
sons counselled  submission.  But  the 
people  in  general  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. A  secret  organization  known  as 
the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  was  formed  in 
Connecticut  and  spread  to  the  adja- 
cent colonies,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prevent  the  sale  of  stamps, 
using   force   if   necessary. 

THE    PEOPLE     VIGOROUSLY    DEHOUKCFD 
GRBAT    BRITAIN 

Nowhere  did  excitement  run  high- 
er than  in  Connecticut;  everyone  de- 
nounced the  Stamp  Act  in  language 
as  violent  as  it  was  sincere.  The 
clergy  were  very  active  in  denounc- 
ing the  Stamp  Act  and  advising  re- 
sistance. The  Rev.  Stephen  John- 
son of  Lyme  was  especially  conspicu- 
ous and  remarkably  effective.  Hol- 
lister  says :  "With  a  bony  grasp,  this 
fearless  soldier  of  the  cross  seized 
the  noisome  dragon  of  ministerial 
tyranny  by  the  throat,  and  clung 
around  its  neck  with  such  strangling 
force,  that  it  was  compelled  to  dis- 
close its  deformities  to  the  people  by 
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the  writhings  of  its  pain."  The  news- 
papers of  the  colony  were  filled  with 
burning  editorials  and  red  hot  contri- 
butions. Town  meetings  passed  reso- 
lutions of  vigorous  protest  and  au- 
thorized their  clerks  to  recognize  all 
legal  documents  as  valid  without  the 
stamps.  In  many  of  the  towns  public 
meetings  often  more  or  less  riotous 
were  held  to  give  vent  to  the  popu- 
lar feeling.  Copies  of  the  act  were 
burned  or  buried  with  accompanying 
ceremonies  expressing  the  deepest 
hatred  and  contempt.  Officers  ap- 
pointed to  execute  the  law  were 
burned  and  hung  in  effigy  and  cari- 
catured in  the  most  public  places,  as 
were  also  such  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  as  were  considered  re- 
sponsible for  its  passage.  A  contem- 
porary newspaper  extract  gives  a 
somewhat  circumstantial  account  of 
the  anti-stamp  demonstration  in  one 
of  the  more  important  towns  in  the 
colony. 

In  the  rough  treatment  accorded 
to  Jared  IngersoU,  in  spite  of  the  val- 
uable services  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Commonwealth,  Connecticut 
gave  a  concrete  example  of  the  feel- 
ing throughout  the  colonies.  Inger- 
soU had  had  the  stamps  consigned  to 
him  stored  in  New  York,  not  intend- 
ing to  bring  them  into  the  colony  un- 
til he  had  found  out  the  state  of  feel- 
ing among  the  people.  On  the  17th 
of  September,  1765,  a  town  meeting 
was  held  in  New  Haven,  a  public 
vote  was  taken,  and  IngersoU  was 
commanded  to  resign  his  office  at 
once.  He  refused  to  do  so,  however, 
until  he  had  consulted  the  assembly 
which  was  about  to  convene  at  Hart- 
ford. A  few  days  later  he  set  out  on 
horseback  for  Hartford  where  the 
assembly  was  then  in  session.  When 
he  had  reached  Wethersfield  he  was 
met  by  a  number  of  "Sons  of  Liber- 
ty" mostly  from  eastern  Connecti- 
cut, under  the  leadership  of  John 
Durkee  of  Norwich.  IngersoU  was 
compelled  to  dismount  and  was  held 
prisoner  in  the  tavern  until  he  had 
signed  a  paper  formally  resigning  his 


office  as  stamp  agent  and  had 
solemnly  sworn  never  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  His  captors  then  took  him 
to  Hartford,  where  he  had  to  go 
through  a  similar  process. 

Shortly  after  this,  Israel  Putnam, 
a  man  already  famous  by  reason  of 
his  exploits  in  the  last  French  war, 
and  a  prominent  Son  of  Liberty,  had 
an  interview  with  Governor  Fitch,  in 
which  he  expressed  quite  forcibly  the 
purpose  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to 
keep  all  stamped  paper  out  of  the  col- 
ony. This  promise  was  kept  to  the 
letter.  A  few  documents  bearing  the 
hat^d  "emblems  of  slavery"  were 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  New 
London,  where,  however,  they  met 
their  fate  after  a  mock  trial  by  a  par- 
ty of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

Thomas  Fitch,  a  man  of  abiHty 
and  patriotism,  and  unusually  popu- 
lar, had  been  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Connecticut  for 
twelve  years  and  had  filled  the  office 
most  satisfactorily.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Stamp  Act  it  was  nec- 
essary that,  sometime  before  Novem- 
ber ist,  1765,  when  the  act  was  to 
go  into  effect,  the  governor  of  each 
colony  should  take  'oath,  adminis- 
tered by  his  council,  or  by  any  three 
of  them,  to  do  his  best  to  cause  "all 
and  every  of  the  clauses"  in  the  act 
to  "be  punctually  and  "bona  fide  ob- 
served, according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof."  Fitch,  not  be- 
ing willing  to  directly  disobey  Parlia- 
ment prepared  to  take  the  oath,  post- 
poning his  action  however,  as  late  as 
he  could.  There  were  eleven  council- 
lors present  that  day,  when  Fitch 
proposed  that  the  oath  be  taken.  The 
majority  at  once  argued  against  it 
and  finally  all  but  four  absolutely  re- 
fused to  help  administer  it.  But 
there  still  remained  four  who  were 
willing  to  do  so,  and  three  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirement  of  the  law. 
Finding  remonstrances  of  no  avail, 
and  not  caring  to  witness  a  ceremony 
which  they  considered  disgraceful, 
the  seven  coundllors,  Jonathan 
Trumbull,   Eliphalet  Dyer,   Hezekiah 
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Huntington,  Elisha  Sheldon,  Mat- 
thew Griswold,  Shubel  Conant,  and 
Jabez  Huntington  left  the  room  in 
indignation. 

By  this  action,"  Fitch  killed  himself 
politically,  for  at  the  next  general 
election  William  Pitkin  was  chosen 
governor  with  Trumbull  for  his 
deputy;  in  1769  Pitkin  died  and 
Trumbull  succeeded  him,  though 
not  without  opposition,  in  a  very 
close  and  spirited  election,  remain-, 
ing  governor  throughout  Uie  Revo- 
lution and  until  two  years  before  his 
death. 

FIRST     UNITED     EFFOKT     TO     PERSUAUB 
ENGLAND    TO     TERMS 

In  June,  1765,  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  proposed  a  congress 
of  representatives  from  the  different 
colonies  to  meet  at  New  York  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  to  con- 
sider what  position  the  colonies 
should  take  in  regard  to  the  taxa- 
tion measures  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  send  a  protest  to  Parliament.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland  and 
South  Carolina  sent  delegates.  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Caroli- 
na and  Georgia  were  not  represent- 
ed, but  their  assemblies  wrote  that 
they  would  Sgree  to  whatever  was 
done  by  the  congress. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connecticut  held  in  Hartford 
on  the  19th  of  September  by  special 
order  of  the  governor,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed:  "Whereas  it 
has  been  proposed  that  a  Congress 
be  attended  by  Commissioners  from 
the  several  governments  on  this  con- 
tinent to  confer  upon  a  general  and 
united,  humble,  loyal  and  dutiful  rep- 
resentation to  His  Majesty  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colonies  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must 
be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  levying  du- 
ties and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to 
implore  relief,  etc. 


Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  That 
Eliphalet  Dyer,  William  Samuel  John- 
son and  David  Rowland,  Esquires,  or 
any  two  of  them  be  and  hereby  are  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  behalf  of 
this  Colony  to  repair  to  New  York  to 
attend  the  proposed  congress  in  the 
matters  above  referred  to.  And  his 
Honor  is  hereby  desired  to  commis- 
sionate  them  accordingly." 

These  men  were  duly  commissioned 
by  the  governor  and  were  further  in- 
structed by  the  assembly  to  repair 
to  New  York  at  the  appointed  time 
and  to  confer  with  the  other  dele- 
gates. In  their  proceedings  they  were 
to  take  care  that  they  form  no  such 
junction  with  the  other  commis* 
sioners  as  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  major  vote  of  the  commissioners 
present.  They  were  also  to  inform 
the  governor  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  the  next  regular  session  in 
October,  of  as  much  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  should  think  necessary, 
and  to  report  their  doings,  with 
the  doings  of  the  other  commis- 
sioners to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  colony  for  acceptance  and  appro- 
bation. 

On  Monday  the  7th  of  October  the 
delegates,  twenty -seven  in  number, 
met  in  New  York,  elected  Timothy 
Ruggles  of  Massachusetts,  chairman, 
took  into  consideration  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  committees  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
which  had  been  somewhat  irregular 
owing  to  their  legislatures  not  being 
in  session,  and  resolved,  "that  the 
same  are  sufficient  to  qualify  the  gen- 
tlemen therein  named  to  sit  in  this 
Congress."  After  determining  that 
the  representatives  from  each  colony 
should  have  but  a  single  vote,  the  con- 
gress adjourned  for  the  day. 

The  following  morning  they  "took 
into  consideration  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  British  American  colo- 
nies with  the  several  inconveniences 
and  hardships  to  which  they  are  and 
must  be  subjected  by  the  operation  of 
several  late  acts  of  Parliament,  par- 
ticularly   the    act   called  the    Stamp 
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Act."  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
occupied  the  daily  sessions  of  the  con- 
gress until  October  19th  when  the  fa- 
mous "Declaration  of  Rights  and 
Grievances"  was  adopted.  Lack  of 
space  prevents  the  insertion  of  this 
document  in  full.  It  asserted,  how- 
ever, the  principle  of  "no  taxation 
without  representation,"  the  injus- 
tice of  the  Stamp  Act  and  of  other  re- 
cent measures  of  Parliament,  and 
lastly  the  right  of  British  subjects 
to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Three  committees  were  then  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  respectively  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  and  petitions  to  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  three 
appointed  to  draft  the  address  to  the 
King.  The  following  Monday  the 
cominittees  reported,  and  with  some 
corrections  all  three  addresses  were 
approved  by  the  congress  and  the 
two  following  sessions  were  con- 
sumed in  the  reading  of  the  same. 
These  petitions  after  a  preamble 
expressing  their  loyalty  presented 
the  case  of  the  colonies  in  a 
tt^cal  manner  and  were  couched  in 
respectful,  dignified  and  impressive 
language.  Thursday,  October  24th, 
the  congress  met  and  after  recom- 
mending that  the  "several  colonies 
appoint  special  agents  for  soliciting 
relief  from  their  present  grievances," 
adjourned  sine  die. 

On  the  return  of  its  delegates,  the 
Connecticut  Assembly  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  petitions  of  the  con- 
gress and  directed  the  commissioners 
who,  following  their  instructions,  had 
not  yet  signed  the  documents,  to  do 
so  now  "for  and  in  behalf  of  the  colo- 
ny." It  was  also  decided  to  forward 
the  petitions  to  Great  Britain  to  be 
presented,  accompanied  by  a  report  of 
the  assembly's  action  thereon  and  a 
set  of  "Declarations  and  Resolves"  of 
their  own,  Jackson,  the  London 
agent,  was  asked  to  do  all  in  his  pow- 
er to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  bill. 

In  March  1766,  the  Stamp  Act, 
having  proved  a  failure,  was  repealed. 
This  caused  much  rejoicing  through- 


out the  colonies,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  Ameri- 
ca at  its  own  discretion. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connecticut  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  King,  and  set 
apart  May  23,  1766,  as  a  day  of  public 
thank^ving.  These  official  acts 
were  merely  an  expression  of  the 
popular  rejoicing,  which  in  every 
town  and  hamlet  of  the  Common- 
wealth found  vent  in  less  dignified 
and  more  hilarious  manifestations, 
such  as  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing 
of  cannon. 

Nothing  further  in  the  way  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies  was  done  for  some 
time.  Grenville's  ministry  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Lord  Chatham,  In 
May,  1767,  Townshend,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pre- 
pared and  secured  the  passage  of  a 
bill  to  lay  a  duty  on  all  tea,  glass, 
paints,  and  certain  other  commodities 
coming  into  the  colonies. 

BOYCOTT    DECLARED    AGAINST    ALL 
ENGLISH-MADE   GOODS 

But  this  act  met  with  a  new  sort  of 
resistance.  Beginning  at  Boston, 
associations  of  merchants  throughout 
the  colonies  agreed  not  to  import  any 
of  the  dutiable  goods  from  England. 
In  this  movement  the  merchants  of 
Connecticut  heartily  participated.  The 
violation  of  these  agreements  in  some 
of  the  other  colonies  awoke  general 
indignation  here,  where  they  were 
kept  with  remarkable  fidelity.  On 
September  13,  1770,  a  convention  of 
the  mercantile  and  land-holding  in- 
terests of  the  colony  was  held  in  New 
Haven  to  devise  more  thorough 
means  of  carrying  out  such  agree- 
ments and  to  encourage  home  manu- 
factures. Popular  feeling  in  this  di- 
rection became  a  passion.  Men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor,  abstained  from 
using  English  goods.  Homespun 
clothes  were  worn  and  the  cheering 
beverage  of  tea  was  gladly  relin- 
quished  by   the   fairer   sex,   while   a 
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man  might  taste  spirits  of  foreign 
manufacture  only  in  the  closest  secre- 
cy. Agreements  of  this  nature  were 
made  more  or  less  formally  in  every 
town  and  county  and  any  violation 
was  promptly  and  thoroughly  pun- 
ished. 

The  various  taxation  measures  had 
shown  plainly  enough  the  intention 
of  the  home  government  and  think- 
ing men  throughout  the  colonies,  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  action  which  would  enable  the 
various  colonies  to  communicate  easi- 
ly with  each  other,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other  and  to  make  it  easy 
to  undertake  concerted  action 
should  it  be  necessaiy,  in  protest  or 
resistance  against  these  successive 
violations  of  their  natural  and  char- 
tered rights.  In  ^^assachusetts,  Sam- 
uel Adams,  in  November,  1772,  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  town  "correspond- 
ence committees."  A  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions passed  upon  this  occasion  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  other  assemblies  on 
the  continent,  with  a  request  to  appoint 
a  similar  committee  of  correspond- 
ence. By  July  8th,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina  had  com- 
plied with  this  request.  As  early  as 
the  15th  of  May,  we  find  this  action 
noted  in  the  public  records  of  the  col- 
ony of  Connecticut: 

"Mr.  Speaker  having  laid  before 
the  House  a  letter  from  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Virginia,  containing  certain 
resolutions  entered  into  by  said 
House  on  the  12th  of  March  last: 
This  House,  taking  into  consideration 
the  contents  of  said  letter,  the  above- 
mentioned  resolutions  and  the  reasons 
on  which  they  are  grounded,  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  weighty  and 
important,  in  their  nature  and  design 
calculated  and  tending  to  produce 
happy  and  salutary  effects  in  secur- 
ing and  supporting  the  ancient,  legal 
and  constitutional  rights  of  this  and 
the  colonies  in  general,  do  approve  of 
and  adopt  the  measure. 

"And    thereupon    resolve.    That    a 


standirtg  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence and  Enquiry  be  appointed,  to 
consist  of  nine  persons,  viz :  the  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Silliman,  Esq.,  William 
Williams,  Benjamin  Payne,  Samuel 
Holden  Parsons,  Nathaniel  Wales, 
Silas  Deane,  Samuel  Bishop,  Joseph 
Trumbull  and  Erastus  Wolcott, 
Esquires;  whose  business  it  shall 
be  to  obtain  all  such  intelli- 
gence, and  to  keep  up  and  main- 
tain a  correspondence  and  communi- 
cation with  our  sister  Colonies,  re- 
specting the  important  considerations 
mentioned  and  expressed  in  the  afore- 
said resolution  of  the  patriotic  House 
of  Burgesses  of  the  Colony  of  Virgin- 
ia, and  the  result  of  such  their  pro- 
ceedings, from  time  to  time  to  lay  be- 
fore this  House. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  do  transmit  to  the  Speakers  of 
the  different  Assemblies  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  on  this  continent  copies 
of  these  resolutions,  and  request  that 
they  would  come  into  similar  meas- 
ures, and  communicate  from  time  to 
time  with  the  said  committee  on  all 
matters  wherein  the  common  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  Colonies  are  con- 
cerned." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this 
committee  was  later  authorized  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  select  the 
colony's  delegates  to  the  historical 
Continental  Congress. 

Town  she  nd's  Revenue  Act  was 
soon  modified  by  taking  off  the  duty 
on  all  the  articles  except  tea.  But  it 
soon  became  almost  a  dead  letter  by 
reason  of  the  non -importation  agree- 
ments and  the  widespread  smuggling. 
It  was  thought  to  get  around  this 
non-enforcement  by  removing  certain 
restraints  upon  tea  exportation  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  ship  several  large  consign- 
ments to  colonial  ports,  literally 
thrusting  the  unwelcome  article  up- 
on them. 

AROUUBNTS     OAVK      WAY     TO     HATRED 
AMD   OPEN    HOSTILITY 

The  fate  of  the  tea  is  well  known. 
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The  last  effort  of  the  home  govern- 
ment failed  before  a  people  unitedly 
and  with  determination  standing  for 
their  rights.  When  the  news  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  reached  England, 
great  was  the  indignation.  Everyone 
agreed  in  considering  it  a  direct  in- 
sult to  the  mother  country.  The  re- 
sult was  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  having 
for  its  object  the  punishment  of  the 
city  of  Boston  by  closing  its  port  and 
removing  the  colonial  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Salem.  But  the  feelings 
aroused  by  the  "Port  Bill,"  the  grad- 
ual heightening  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance and  the  approach  of  hostili- 
ties, belong  properly  to  a  history  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Connecticut,  from  her  earliest  his- 
tory, had  shown  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence surpassing  that  of  any  other 
colony.  Her  institutions  were  most 
truly  democratic,  more  so  indeed  than 
those  of  her  sister  colonies.  Her 
charter,  originally  the  most  liberal  in 
its  provisions,  she  had  kept  secure 
when  others  had  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  theirs.  There  was  never 
any  friction  between  the  government 
and  the  people,  as  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  were  always  managed  by  men 
•  who  were  truly  representative.  Con- 
necticut in  common  with  Rhode 
Island,  had  no  royal  governor  to 
quarrel  with  and  drive  out  before  she 
could  develop  a  republican  govern- 
ment and  pursue  an  independent 
course  of  action.  The  annual  and 
semi-annual  election  of  officers  kept 
the  policy  of  the  government  under 
the  constant  control  of  the  people. 
With  a  populace,  enlightened,  pru- 
dent and  liberty-lovii^,  reared  under 
strictest  standards  of  morality,  and 
always  obedient  to  delegated  authori- 
ty, this  produced  a  government  which 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  calling  the 
best  that  has  ever  existed  upon  this 
continent.  No  important  steps  were 
taken  without  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration,  but  once  undertaken 
there  was  no  retreat  Thus  Connec- 
ticut pursued  a  steady  and  consistent 
policy  all  through  this  time  of  change 


and  stress,  and  showed  herself  well 
qualified  for  the  position  of  leader- 
ship amoi^  the  colonies,  which  be- 
came hers  by  reason  of  her  peculiar 
freedom  from  English  interference 
and  Tory  influence. 

The  bold  and  liberty-loving  spirit 
of  the  people  of  the  colony  was  shown 
in  the  organization  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  the  treatment  of  Ingersoll  as 
stamp  agent,  the  general  outbreak  of 
violent  protestations  all  through  the 
colony  at  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  the  eager  willingness  to  re- 
fuse to  import  or  use  articles  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture.  In  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  Connecticut  played  an  im- 
portant part.  The  other  colonies 
could  count  on  her  as  always  for  lib- 
erty. When  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
was  enacted  Connecticut  was  among 
the  first  to  show  to  the  sister  common- 
wealth her  appreciation  and  sympa- 
thy. As  things  began  to  point  more 
and  more  towards  the  Revolution, 
Connecticut  showed  herself  prepared. 
Not  that  she  desired  independence,  at 
first,  for  she  was  most  loyal  to  the 
King,  but  her  leaders  early  foresaw 
what  was  coming.  With  a  man  like 
Trumbull  at  the  helm,  there  was  no 
lagging,  no  hurried  preparations  at 
the  last  moment,  and  the  opening 
battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought 
largely  by  the  aid  of  Connecticut  sol- 
diers. 

CONKECTICUT     DIPLOMATS   WHO     TRIED 
TO   PREVENT  WAR 

One  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  the  period  which  we  have  been 
reviewing  is  the  prominence  and  abili- 
ty of  the  leading  men  of  the  colony. 
Trumbull  has  been  referred  to,  but 
there  are  others  nearly  as  renowned. 
The  soldiers  of  Connecticut  wnn  fatre 
in  the  French  war  and  later  in  the 
Revolution.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  their  familiar  names  and 
their  deeds  do  not  immediately  con- 
cern our  present  purpose.  But  there 
are  several  men  possessed  of  states- 
manlike abilities  and  high  ideals 
whose  names  are  connected  with  this 
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period.  Jared  Ingersoll  was  a  man 
of  great  prominence  in  the  colony,  be- 
ing twice  its  agent  in  Tendon,  where 
his  influence  was  only  second  to 
Franklin's.  He  was  thoroughly  pa- 
triotic though  somewhat  conservative, 
and  his  loss  of  popularity  at  home 
after  the  Stamp  Act  agitation  was  due 
to  an  error  of  judgment  for  which  he 
may  well  be  excused.  Governor 
Fitch  was  an  unusually  popular  and 
capable  executive.  Roger  Sherman 
was  soon  to  reveal  himself  as  one  of 
the  foremost  of  that  group  of  states- 
men who  made  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies,  a   nation,   one   and   indivisible. 

William  Samuel  Johnson,  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Lords  of  Council,  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  colony's  right 
to  the  possession  of  certain  lands  in 
Tolland,  Windham  and  New  London 
counties  against  the  claim  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Major  John  Mason. 
There  his  legal  ability  and  elo- 
quence were  recc^nized  and  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  held  high  opinion  of  him.  Johnson 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading 
lawyer  in  Connecticut  of  his  day  and 
one  of  the  foremost  in  America,  being 
everywhere  held  in  high  repute  by  his 
fellowcountrymen.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  his  fame  suffered  on 
account  of  his  supposed  Tory  procliv- 
ities. He  safely  emerged  from  this 
temporary  unpopularity,  however,  be- 
came one  of  the  first  United  States 
senators  from  Connecticut  and  about 
the  same  time  was  chosen  president 
of  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  After  resigning  this  lat- 
ter office  he  retired  to  his  home  at 
Stratford  in  his  native  state  where  he 
died  in  the  year  1819. 

The  great  man  of  this  and  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  in  Connecticut  was, 
however,  Jonathan  Trumbull.  He 
was  bom  in  1710,  was  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  take  up 
mercantile  rather  than  professional 
life,  was  first  sent  to  the  legislature 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  was 
chosen  speaker  in  1739;  from  1766  to 


1770  he   was   lieutenant-governor   of 
the     colony     and     chief     judge    of 

the  superior  court;  in  I769he  became 
governor  under  the  circumstances  not- 
ed above.  He  filled  these  offices 
with  marked  ability  and  was  charac- 
terized by  his  contemporaries  as  "al- 
ways the  wise  and  able  magistrate," 
As  chief  judge  he  showed  his  spirit 
of  resistance  to  the  oppression  of  the 
mother  country  by  refusing  to  grant 
the  "Writs  of  Assistance"  when  ap- 
plication for  the  same  was  made  to 
the  court  over  which  he  presided.  As 
legislator,  as  judge,  as  governor, 
Trumbull  always  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  could 
always  be  counted  on  in  an  emergen- 
cy. In  the  assembly  he  was  always 
put  on  important  committees  and  was 
consulted  on  all  questions  of  pubHc 
economy.  Twice  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war  he  was  chosen  as  the 
colony's  agent  in  England,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor.  As  the  "war  gov- 
ernor" of  Connecticut,  Trumbull  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
Washington  and  the  leading  generals 
of  the  patriot  army,  and  his  services 
to  his  country  during  that  conflict 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Such  was 
the  man  by  whom  was  exercised  the 
chief  executive  authority  in  the  last 
years  of  the  existence  of  Connecticut 
as  a  colony. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  s'lid  in  con- 
clusion. I  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent a  few  of  the  leading  events  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
in  the  history  of  a  great  American 
Commonwealth.  A  commonwealth 
whose  greatness  is  measured  not  by 
her  territory,  population,  or  wealth, 
but  by  the  silent  influence  of  her 
ideals  and  principles  on  the  life  and 
character  of  a  mighty  nation,  by  the 
greatness  of  her  sons  and  the  com- 
mandin-^  positions  to  which  they  have 
attained  both  within  and  without  her 
borders,  and  by  the  thousands  of  citi- 
zens scattered  throughout  this  broad 
land  who  are  proud  to  claim  a  Con- 
necticut ancestry. 


JOURNAL    OF    "SIR"    PETER    POND  — BORN    IN    MIL- 
FORD,  CONNECTICUT,  IN  1740 

HIS  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCES  IN  EARLY  WARS  OP  NEW 
WORLD  AND  HIS  OWN  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AS  A  PIONEER 
PUR  TRADER  IN  THE  SAVAGE  LANDS  OP  NORTHWEST  AMERICA 


INTRODUCTORY    BY 

MRS.  NATHAN  GILLETT  POND 


I  HAVE  in  my  possession  old 
manuscripts,  almost  indecipher- 
able which  I  believe  to  be  of  much 
import,  throwing  as  they  do,  a 
strong,  clear  light  on  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  in  American  his- 
tory. 

The  ancient  manuscripts  were  found 
by  me  in  1868,  about  to  be  destroyed 
with  waste  paper  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
home  of  Hon.  Charles  Hobby  Pond, 
governor  of  Connecticut.  A  member 
of  the  family  was  tearing  off  pages 
from  an  old  time-stained  document 

"What  is  that?"  I  inquired,  "It 
looks  interesting." 

"Why,  it's  nothing  but  old  'Sir'  Pe- 
ter Pond's  journeys,"  she  replied,  "It's 
not  worth  anything.  You  are  wel- 
come to  it." 

In  my  young  days  I  cultivated  the 
habit  of  devouring  everything  that 
looks  interesting,  and  that  characteris- 
tic seems  to  have  served  me  well  in 
this  instance.  In  deciphering  the  mus- 
ty sheets  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
quaint  diction,  and  phonetic  spelling 
and  the  daring  adventures  of  the  old 
pioneer  fur-trader  who  had  so  pic- 
turesquely narrated  the  story  of  his 
life  in  the  Northwest  wilderness  of 
America. 

As  a  contribution  to  history  the 
journal  of  "Sir"  Peter  Pond  is  of  val- 
ue. Washington  Irving  in  telling  of 
his  acquaintance  with  these  rugged 
old  fur  traders  says :  "At  their  hospit- 
able boards  I  occasionally  met  hardy 
fur-traders  from  the  interior  posts ; 
men  who  had  passed  years  remote 
from  civilized  society,  among  distant 
and  savage  tribes,  and  who  had  won- 


ders to  recount  of  their  wide  and  wild 

peregrinations,  their  hunting  exploits, 
and  their  perilous  escapes  among  the 
Indians,  I  was  at  an  age  when  imagi- 
ation  lends  its  coloring  to  everything, 
and  stories  of  these  Sinbads  of  the 
wilderness  made  the  life  of  a  trapper 
and  a  fur  trader  romance  to  me." 

I  find  that  "Sir"  Peter  Pond  in  his 
journal  relates  his  experiences  in  this 
very  romantic  period  to  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  gives  this  significance: 
"Two  leading  objects  of  commercial 
gain  have  given  birth  to  wide  and  dar- 
ing enterprise  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Americans ;  the  precious  metals  of 
the  South,  and  the  rich  peltries  of  the 
North,  These  two  pursuits  have  been 
the  pioneers  and  precursors  of  civili- 
zation. Without  pausing  on  the  bor- 
ders, they  have  penetrated  at  once,  in 
defiance  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  to 
the  heart  of  savage  countries;  laying 
open  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  leading  the  way  to  remote  re- 
gions of  beauty  and  fertility  that  might 
have  remained  unexplored  for  ages, 
and  beckoning  after  them  the  slow 
and  pausing  steps  of  agriculture  and 
civilization.  The  Indians,  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  artificial  value  given 
to  some  descriptions  of  furs,  in  civi- 
lized life,  bartered  them  away  for 
European  trinkets  and  cheap  commod- 
ities. Immense  profits  were  thus  made 
by  the  early  traders,  and  the  traffic 
was  pursued  with  avidity.  A  new 
and  anomalous  class  of  men  gradually 
grew  out  of  this  trade.  These  were 
called  coureurs  de  bois,  rangers  of  the 
woods;  originally  men  who  had  act 
companied  the  Indians  in  their  hunt- 
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ing  expeditioiis,  aod  niadf  theiiiadvcs 
acquainted  with  remote  tracts  and 
tribes ;  and  who  now  became,  as  it 
were,  peddlers  of  the  wilderness. 
Sometimes  they  sojourned  for  months 
among  them,  assimilating  their 
tastes  and  habits  with  the  happy  facil- 
ity of  Frenchmen,  adopting  in  some 
degree  the  Indian  dress,  and  not  infre- 
quently taking  to  themselves  Indian 
wives.  Many  of  these  cottreurs  de 
bois  became  so  accustomed  to  the  In- 
dian mode  of  living,  and  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  wilderness,  that  they 
lost  all  relish  for  civilization,  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  savages 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  or  could  only 
be  distinguished  from  them  by  super- 
for  licentiousness." 

I  was  inspired  to  find  all  I  could  re- 
garding "Sir"  Peter  Pond  of  Milford, 


Coonecticut,  and  his  relations  with  the 
trade  and  began  my  researches  in 
1889.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  David  R. 
McCord  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L.  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
questions  of  Canadian  history.  He 
gave  me  much  data.  In  1 895 , 
wishing  to  finish  my  investigations.  I 
communicated  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Mc- 
Lachlan  of  Montreal  and  from  him  se- 
cured evidence  which  proves  my  belief 
that  "Sir  Peter  Pond  was  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  famous  Northwest 
Company,"  which  might  be  called  the 
first  trust  in  the  New  World,  and 
which  "for  a  time  held  lordly  sway 
over  the  wintry  lakes  and  boundless 
forests  of  the  Canadas  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  East  India  Company  over 
the  voluptuous  climes  and  magnificent 
realms  of  the  Orient." 


CONNECTICUT  ADVENTURER  WAS  A  FOUNDER    OF   FAMOUS 
NORTHWEST  FUR  TRUST  IN  1783 


R.   W.   McLACHLAN  OF  MONTREAL,   CANADA 

RinLihlpi  >nd  julsuila  nincd.  Tnde  wu  Iniiind  br  artlfica  to  outbid  ud  nadermlu  suhoibcr.  The  todiuu 
wcndebuiched  br  (heuLe  of  ■ptrituoiultqaarj.    Bloody  fftndi  look  pUce  betwecD  riviil  tndlne  pftrtia  obn  tb«] 

oonlBDtloda.  KVflTAl  of  tfa«  priacipvl  merchHnu  eaurcd  iniom  putnenbip  in  tbe  wiaterof  17811  ■'bkh  wu  tumcAlct 
bT«m*lBiiiii»llon  wilb«ri™lcoiiip»ii).ini787.  Thu»w»»cre«led  tht  f»iBom"  Northwc«CoBip«ny,"  which  bold  1 
kbd  of  foDdil  iwiT  over  1  nM  domiuD  of  like  and  faiut.— Wnihlngton  Irrlng  la  "Auoiu." 


PETER  Pond  came  to  Canada 
from  Connecticut  between  the 
years  1765  and  1769,  and  en- 
tered into  the  fur  trade,  spend- 
ing his  first  winter  in  the  Northwest 
during  the  latter  year.  He  had  been 
preceded  in  the  western  trade  by 
Alexander  Henry  with  whom  was  a 
French  Canadian  named  Cadotte.  It 
is  related  of  Pond  that  after  a  highly 
successful  trading  expedition,  during 
which  he  had  purchased  more  furs 
than  he  could  bring  down  to  Mon- 
treal, he  left  a  lai^e  quantity  unpro- 
tected in  his  hut  and  such  was  the  hon- 
esty of  the  Indians  that  he  found  them 
intact  the  next  year.  But  competition 
having  become  so  keen,  Pond  formed 


1  pool  rather  than  a  partnership,  with 
Henry,  Cadotte,  and  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Frobisher — this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  what  afterwards  became 
the  powerful  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany. In  1787  Pond  became  dissatis- 
fied with  his  district  and  together  with 
Peter  Pangman,  who  was  dissatisfied 
because  he  was  not  allowed  a  share  in 
the  profits,  came  to  the  Annual  Coun- 
cil at  Grand  Portage  to  air  their 
grievances.  Not  receiving  what  they 
considered  satisfactory  treatment  from 
the  partners  the  two  started  for  Mon- 
treal with  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  determined  opposition  to  their  old 
friends.  They  made  overtures  to 
Messrs.  Gregory,  McLeod  &  Com- 
pany, and  the  result  was  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  new  company,  but  scarcely 
had  the  new  pool  been  formed  when 
Pond  deserted  it  and  returned  to  his 
former  associates.  So  Pond  was  as- 
signed the  Arthebasco  district,  the 
greatest  fur  country  in  the  North- 
west, where  he  entered  upon  his  work 
with  great  energy.  He  built  a  post  on 
the  River  Churchill  where  after  trad- 
ing for  a  time  he  pushed  over  the 
height  of  land;  being  the  first  white 
man  to  cross  it  at  La  Lache  Portage. 
He  also  built  Fort  Arthebasco  on 
Biche  River  where  he  planted  a  fine 
garden  that  was  greatly  admired,  two 
or  three  years  after  he  had  left  it,  by 
Sir  Alexander  McKenzie  the  discov- 
erer of  the  McKenzie  river.  He, 
through  his  assistants  extended  his 
trade  away  to  the  north  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, the  great  rival  of  his  own  com- 
pany. A  Mr.  Ross  was  the  head  of  the 
oppositionin  liisdistrict,who,  although 
scrupulous  and  less  energetic  than 
Pond,  had  many  bickerings  and  dis- 
putings  with  him.  So  bitter  did  this 
strife  become  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  winter  a  duel  was  fought  in 
which  Ross  was  killed ;  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  second  duel  in  which 
Pond  slew  his  antagonist  On  coming 
to  Montreal,  Pond  was  accused  of 
murder  and  although  he  was  tried  got 
off  through  some  error  in  the  proce- 
dure. Pond  becoming  disgusted  sold 
out  his  interests  in  the  company  to 
Mr.  McGilloway  and  returned  to  Bos- 
ton in  1790.  He  there  materially  as- 
sisted with  his  preat  knowledge  of  the 
country  the  American  Commission- 
ers appointed  to  determine  the  north- 
em  boundary  west  of  the  Great  I-akes. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  comparative 
poverty.  Pond's  character  is  described 
as  most  energetic  and  his  courage  and 
activity  as  truly  wonderful,  but  he  was 
haughty  and  arrogant  and  suspicious 
in  his  dealings  not  only  with  his  oppo- 
nents but  with  his  partners.  He  em- 
ployed his  spare  time  in  useful  works 
and  in  studying  the  topography  of  the 
country,  and  prepared  a  large  biit 
very  inaccurate  map  of  the  Northwest 


which  he  intended  presenting  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  He  ladced  the 
proper  technical  knowledge  and  tiie 
proper  instruments  to  prepare  such  a 
map,  but  still  the  map  showed  great 
natural  ability,  close  attention  to  de- 
tail, and  a  keen  observation. 

These  adventurers  in  the  Northwest 
organized  a  social  club  known  as  the 
■'Beaver  Club,"  in  1785.  Pond  of 
Connecticut  was  a  charter  member. 
It  first  consisted  of  nineteen  North- 
westerners,  but  its  membership  was 
afterwards  raised  to  fifty-five.  No  one 
who  had  not  spent  two  winters  at 
least  in  the  wilds  of  the  Northwest 
was  eligible  for  such  membership.  The 
rules  of  the  club  were  most  peculiar, 
savoring  of  the  convivial  practices  of 
by-gone-days.  For  instance:  the  club 
met  fortnightly  durir^  the  winter 
months,  when  every  member  then  in 
Montreal  was  expected  to  be  present. 
A  member  was  subject  to  a  fine  for 
giving  a  party  at  his  home,  or  accept- 
ing an  invitation  on  a  club  night. 
Fines  were  imposed  for  other  such 
trivial  offenses  and  the  fines  often  con- 
sisted of  one  or  two  bottles  of  wine. 
Every  member  was  enjoined  to  wear 
his  medal  at  the  club  meetings.  This 
medal  was  of  gold  engraved  no  doubt 
by  a  local  artist.  It  bore  a  beaver 
gnawing  a  tree  and  the  inscription 
"  Beaver  Club;  instituted  Montreal 
1785,"  with  the  motto  "Industry  and 
Perseverance,"  There  were  also  four 
voyageurs  in  a  bark  canoe  running  a 
rapid,  with  the  wearer's  name  and  the 
date  of  his  first  trip  to  the  Northwest, 
and  the  motto  "Fortitude  in  Distress." 
One  of  these  medals  in  the  Chateau 
de  Ramezay  Museum,  Montreal,  bears 
the  name  "Robert  Henry  1793,"  The 
club  died  or  was  disbanded  about  the 
year  1824,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  swallowing  up  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  of  which  Pond  was  a  found- 
er, by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was 
consummated.  Our  Chateau  de  Ra- 
mezay Museum  has  received  two  of 
the  medals.  The  second  medal  is  in 
French  belonging  to  a  man  named 
Cote. 
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Boyhood  of  Sir  Peter  Pood,  who  was  born  In  Mlllord,  Connecticut,  In 
1 740,  and  became  a  darinir  adventurer — Accurate  transcription  from  the 
almost  Indecl[rtierable    manuscript   of  his    recently    discovered    Journal 

Iwas  bom  in  Milford  in  the  countey  of  New  Haven  in  Conn  the  18  day 
of  Jany  1740  and  lived  thare  under  the  Government  and  protection  of 
my  parans  til  the  year  56.  A  Part  of  the  British  troops  which  Ascaped 
at  Bradixis  Defeat  on  ye  Bank  of  the  Monagahaley  in  Rea  the  french 
fortafycation  which  is  now  Cald  fort  Pitmen  Cam  to  Milford.  Toward  spring 
Govenmient  bagan  to  Rase  troops  for  the  Insewing  Campaign  aganst  Crown 
point  under  the  Comand  of  General  Winsloe.  Beaing  then  sixteen  years  of  age 
I  Gave  my  Parans  to  understand  that  I  had  a  Strong  Desire  to  be  a  Solge.  That 
I  was  detannind  to  enlist  under  the  Oficers  that  was  Going  from  Milford  & 
joine  the  army.  But  thay  forbid  me,  and  no  wonder  as  my  father  had  a  Larg 
and  young  famerly  I  Just  Began  to  be  of  sum  youse  to  him  in  his  afairs.  Still 
the  same  Inklanation  &  Sperit  that  my  Ansesters  Protest  rim  thero  my  Vanes. 
It  is  well  Known  that  from  fifth  Gineration  downward  we  ware  all  waryers 
Ither  by  Sea  or  Land  and  in  Dead  so  strong  was  the  Popensatey  for  the  arme 
that  I  could  not  with  stand  its  Temlations.  One  Eaveing  in  April  the  Drams 
an  Instraments  of  Musick  ware  all  Imployed  to  that  Degrea  that  thay  Charmed 
me,  I  repaird  to  a  Publick  house  whare  Marth  and  Gollatrey  was  Highly  Go- 
ing on.  I  found  Miney  lads  of  my  Aquantans  which  Seamd  Detarmined  to 
Go  in  to  the  Sarvis.  I  talkt  with  Capt  Baldwin  and  ask  him  weather  he  would 
take  me  in  his  Companey  as  he  was  the  Recruiting  Offeser.  He  Readealey 
agread  and  I  set  my  hand  to  the  orders.  My  Parans  was  so  angry  that  thay 
forbid  me  making  my  apearance  at  Home.  I  taread  about  the  town  among  my 
fello  Solgers  and  thought  that  I  had  made  a  profitable  Exchange  giting  a  Rigi- 
mintal  Coate  in  Plase Hard  Cloth.  At  Length  the  time  Came  to  Re- 
port. Early  in  June  we  imbarked  on  bord  a  Vessel  to  join  the  Arme  at  the 
randivoere.  We  said  from  Milford  to  New  York  proceeded  up  North  river  and 
arrived  safe  at  Albany.  I  cam  on  Smartly  as  I  had  sum  of  my  Bountey  Mon- 
ey with  me.  I  did  not  want  for  Ginger  Bread  and  Small  Bear  and  sun  forgot 
that  I  had  left  my  Parans  who  were  Exseedingley  trubeld  in  Minde  for  my 
wellfair.  After  taring  thare  sum  Weakes  the  Prinsabel  Part  of  the  Armey  got 
togather  and  we  Proseaded  up  to  the  Halfmoon  and  thare  lay  til  the  hole  of  the 
Anney  from  Differant  Parts  of  the  hole  Countray  Got  to  Gather.  In  the  mean- 
time Parties  and  Teamsters  ware  Imploid  In  forwarding  Provishon  from  Post 
to  Post  and  from  Forte  Eadward  to  the  head  of  Lake  George.  It  was  supposed 
that  we  should  Crose  Lake  George  and  make  a  Desent  on  ticondaroge  But  be- 
fore that  could  be  a  Complished  the  sumer  ended.  Fall  of  Year  Seat  in  and 
we  went  to  work  at  the  fort  George  which  lay  on  the  head  of  the  Lake  by  that 
name.  In  November  it  Groed  two  cold  to  sleap  in  tents  and  the  men  began  to 
Mutanie  and  say  that  thay  had  sarved  thare  times  out  for  which  thay  ware  in- 
listed  and  would  return  Home  after  Satisfying  them  with  smooth  words  they 
ware  Prevailed  on  to  Prolong  the  Campain  a  few  weakes  and  at  the  time  prom- 
est  by  the  tiinarel  the  Camp  broke  up  and  the  troops  returned  to  thare  respect- 
ive Plasis  in  all  parts  of  ye  Country  from  which  tha^  came  But  not  without 
leaving  a  Grate  Number  Behind  which  Did  with  the  Disentary  &  other  Diseases 
which  Camps  are  subjet  to  Appesaley  among  Raw  troops  as  the  Amaracans 
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ware  at  that  time  and  thay  Beaing  Strangers  to  a  holesome  Mod  of  Cookeraray 
it  mad  Grate  Havock  with  them  in  making  youse  of  Salt  Provishons  as  thay 
did  which  was  in  a  grate  part  Broyling  &  Drinking  water  with  it  to  Exses. 

The  year  insewing  which  was  57  I  taread  at  home  with  my  Parans  so  that 
I  ascaped  the  Misfortune  of  a  number  of  my  Countrey  men  for.Moncalm  came 
against  fort  George  &  Capterd  it  &  as  the  amaracans  ware  Going  of  for  fort 
Edward  a  Greabel  to  ye  Capatalasion  the  Indians  fel  apon  them  and  mad  grate 
Havack. 

In  ye  year  58  the  Safety  of  British  Amaraca  required  that  a  large  Arme 
should  be  raised  to  act  with  the  British  Troops  against  Cannaday  and  under 
the  command  of  Gineral  Abercrombie  against  ticonderoge.  I  found  tareing; 
at  home  was  too  Inactive  a  Life  for  me  therefore  I  joined  many  of  my  old 
Companyans  a  secont  time  for  the  Arme  of  ye  end  of  the  Campain  under  the 
same  Offisers  and  same  Regiment  tmder  the  command  of  Cornl  Nathan  Whit- 
ing. In  the  Spring  we  embarked  to  gine  the  Arme  at  Albany  whare  we  arrived 
safe  at  the  time  appointed.  We  ware  emploid  in  forwarding  Provishuns  t» 
Fort  Edward  for  the  youse  of  the  Sarvis.  When  all  was  readey  to  cross  Lake 
George  the  Armey  Imbarked  consisting  of  18000  British  &  Provincals  in  about 
1200  Boates  and  a  number  of  whalebotes,  floating  Battery,  Gondal^es,  R(^^- 
leyes  &  Gunbotes.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the  North  end  of  Lake  George 
and  landed  without  opposition.  The  french  that  were  encampt  at  that  end  of 
the  Lake  fled  at  our  appearance  as  far  as  Ticonderoge  &  joined  thare  old  com- 
mander Moncalm  &  we  ware  drawn  up  in  order  and  divided  into  Collams  and 
ordered  to  March  toward  Montcalm  in  his  camp  before  the  fort — but  unfortu- 
nately for  us  Moncalm  like  a  Gineral  dispatched  Five  hundred  to  oppose  us  in 
our  landing  or  at  least  to  Imbarres  us  in  our  March  so  he  might  put  his  Camp 
in  some  sort  of  defense  before  our  Arme  could  arrive  &  thay  did  it  most  com- 
pletely. We  had  not  Marcht  more  than  a  Mile  &  a  Half  Befoare  we  Meat  the 
falon  Hope  for  Such  it  Proved  to  be.  The  British  troops  Kept  Rode  in  One 
Collam  the  Amara  Cans  Marcht  threw  ye  Woods  on  thare  Left.  On  ye  Rite 
of  the  British  was  the  Run  of  Water  that  Emteys  from  Lake  George  into  Lake 
Champlain.  The  British  &  French  Meat  in  the  Open  Rode  Verey  Near  Each 
Other  Befoar  thay  Discovered  the  french  On  a  Count  of  the  Uneaveneas  of  the 
Grotmd.  Lord  How  held  the  secont  Place  in  Command  &  Beaing  at  the  Head 
of  the  British  troops  with  a  small  sidearm  in  his  hand  he  Ordered  the  troopes 
to  forme  thare  front  to  ye  Left  to  atack  the  french  But  While  this  Was  Dueing 
the  french  fird  &  his  Lordship  Receaved  a  Ball  &  three  Buck  shot  threw  the 
Senter  of  his  Brest  &  Expired  without  Spekeing  a  word.  But  the  french  Pade 
Dear  for  this  Bold  atempt.  It  Was  But  a  Short  time  Befoare  thay  ware  Sur- 
ounded  By  the  Hole  of  the  Amaracan  troops  &  those  that  Did  not  Leape  into 
the  Raped  Stream  in  Order  to  Regan  thare  Camp  ware  Made  Prisners  or  Kild 
&  those  that  Did  Went  Down  with  the  Raped  Curant  &  Was  Drounded,  From 
the  Best  Information  I  Could  Geat  from  ye  french  of  that  Partea  was  that 
thare  was  But  Seven  men  of  ye  five  Hundred  that  Reacht  the  Campt  But  it 
answered  the  Purpas  Amaseingly.  This  afair  Hapend  on  thirsday.  The  troops 
Beaing  all  Strangers  to  the  Ground  &  Runing  threw  the  Woods  after  the  Dis- 
parst  frenchmen  Night  came  on  and  thay  Got  themSelves  so  Disparst  that  thay 
Could  not  find  the  way  Back  to  thare  Boates  at  the  Landing.  That  Nile  the 
British  did  Beatter  haveing  the  Open  Rod  to  Direct  them  thay  Got  to  ye  Lake 
Sid  Without  trubel.  A  Large  Party  of  ye  amaracans  Past  Uie  Nite  within  a 
Bout  half  a  Mile  of  the  french  Lines  With  Out  noeing  whare  thay  ware  til 
Morning.  I  was  not  in  this  Partey.  I  had  wanderd  in  ye  Woods  in  the  Nite 
with  A  Bout  twelve  Men  of  my  aquantans — finealey  fel  on  the  Rode  a  Bout  a 
Mile  North  of  ye  spot  whare    the  first  fire  began.     Bfeaing  in  the  Rode  we 
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Marched  toward  Our  boates  at  ye  Water  Side  But  Beaing  Dark  we  Made  But 
a  Stumbling  Pece  of  Bisness  of  it  &  Sun  Comiog  aMong  the  Dead  Bodeyes 
Which  ware  Strewed  Quit  thick  on  the  Ground  for  Sum  Little  Distans.  We 
Stumbled  over  them  for  a  while  as  long  as  thay  Lasted.  At  Lengh  we  Got  to 
the  Water  just  Before  Day  Lite  in  the  Mom,  What  Could  be  found  of  the 
troc^s  Got  in  sum  Order  &  Began  our  March  a  Bout  two  a  Clock  in  ye  After- 
noon Crossing  the  Raped  Stream  &  Left  it  on  Our  Left  the  rode  on  this  Side 
was  Good  &  we  advansd  toward  the  french  Camp  as  fars  the  Miles  About  a 
Mile  from  the  Works  &  thare  Past  the  Night  Lying  on  Our  Armes.  This  De- 
lay Gave  the  french  What  thay  Wanted — time  to  secure  thare  Camp  which  was 
Well  Executed.  The  Next  Day  which  was  Satterday  about  Eleven  we  ware 
Seat  in  Mosin  the  British  Leading  the  Van  it  was  about.  Thay  ware  Drawn 
up  Before  Strong  Brest  Work  but  more  in  Extent  then  to  Permit  four  thous- 
and five  Hundred  acting.  We  had  no  Cannon  up  to  the  works.  The  Intent 
was  to  March  over  this  work  But  thay  found  themselves  Sadly  Mistaken.  The 
french  had  Cut  Down  a  Grate  number  of  Pinetrease  in  front  of  thare  Camp  at 
som  distance.  While  som  ware  Entrenching  Others  ware  Imployed  Cuting  of 
the  Lims  of  the  Trease  and  Sharpening  them  at  Both  Ends  for  a  Shevoc  Du- 
frease,  others  Cuting  of  Larg  Logs  and  Geting  them  to  the  Brest  Works.  At 
Lengh  thay  ware  Ready  for  Our  Resaption.  About  twelve  the  Parties  Began 
thare  fire  &  the  British  Put  thare  Plan  on  fut  to  March  Over  the  Works  But 
the  Lims  and  tops  of  the  Trease  on  the  Side  for  the  Diek  Stuck  fast  in  the 
Ground  and  all  pointed  at  upper  End  that  thay  Could  not  Git  threw  them  til 
thay  ware  at  Last  Obliged  to  Quit  that  plar*.  for  three  forths  ware  Kild  in  the 
atempt  But  the  Grater  Part  of  the  armey  Lade  in  the  Rear  on  thare  fases  til 
Nite  while  the  British  ware  BatteHng  a  Brest  work  Nine  Logs  thick  in  Som 
plases  which  was  Dun  without  ye  Help  of  Canan  the  we  had  as  fine  an  Artilrey 
Just  at  Hand  as  Could  be  in  an  armey  of  fifteen  thousand  Men  But  thay  ware 
of  no  youse  while  thay  ware  Lying  on  thare  fases.  Just  as  the  sun  was  Seat 
ing  Abercrombie  came  from  left  to  Rite  in  the  rear  of  the  troops  ingaged  and 
Ordered  a  Retreat  Beat  and  we  left  the  Ground  with  about  two  thousand  two 
hundred  Loss  as  I  was  Informed  By  an  Officer  who  saw  the  Returns  of  ye  Nite 
Wounded  and  Mising.  We  ware  Ordered  to  Regain  our  Boates  at  the  Lake 
Side  which  was  Dun  after  traveling  all  Nite  so  Sloley  that  we  fell  asleep  by  the 
Way.  About  Nine  or  tenn  in  the  Morning  we  ware  Ordered  to  Imbark  & 
Cross  the  Lake  to  the  Head  of  Lake  George  But  to  Sea  the  Confuson  thare  was 
the  Solgers  Could  not  find  thare  One  Botes  But  Imbarked  Permisherley  whare 
Ever  thay  Could  Git  in  Expecting  the  french  at  thare  Heales  Eaverey  minnet. 
We  arived  at  the  Head  of  the  Lake  in  a  short  time — took  up  our  Old  Incamp- 
ment  which  was  well  fortefied.  After  a  few  Days  the  armey  Began  to  Com  to 
themselves  and  found  thay  ware  safe  for  the  hole  of  the  french  in  that  Part  of 
the  Country  was  not  more  than  three  thousand  men  and  we  about  fortee  thous- 
and. We  then  Began  to  Git  up  Provishan  from  fort  Edward  to  the  Camp  But 
the  french  ware  so  Bold  as  to  Beseat  our  Scouting  Partey  Between  the  Camp 
and  fort  Edward  &  Cut  of  all  the  teames.  Destroy  the  Provishun,  Kill  the  Par- 
ties and  all  under  thare  ascort.  We  Past  the  Sumer  in  that  Maner  &  in  the 
fall  Verey  late  the  Camp  Broke  up  and  what  Remaned  Went  into  Winter  Qa- 
ters  in  Dtfferant  Parts  of  the  Collanees  thus  Ended  the  Most  Ridicklas  Cam- 
pane  Eaver  Hard  of. 

The  year  59  an  armey  was  Rased  to  go  aganst  Niagaray  to  Be  Command- 
ed by  Gineral  Broduck.  As  the  Connecticut  troops  ware  not  to  Be  Imploid  in 
that  Part  of  the  armey  I  went  to  Long  Island  and  Ingaged  in  that  Sarvis.  In 
the  Spring  we  Repaird  to  Albany  &  Gined  the  armey  as  that  was  the  plase  of 
Rondevuse.    We  ware  Imploid  in  Geating  forward  Provisons  to  Oswego  for 
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the  Sarvis  of  the  Campain.  When  we  asemeled  at  Osawaga  Col  Haldaman 
took  Part  of  the  troops  under  his  Command  &  Incampt  on  the  Ontarey  Side 
But  the  troops  that  ware  Destind  to  Go  aganst  Niagara  Incampt  on  the  Opaset 
Side  of  the  River  under  the  Command  of  Genneral  Bradduck  But  the  Com- 
paney  I  Belonged  to  was  not  ordered  Over  the  Lake  at  all  But  Col  Johnson  who 
was  in  the  Garsea  Sarvis  sent  for  me  In  Partickler  to  Go  Over  the  Lake.  I 
wated  on  him  and  Inquired  of  him  how  he  Came  to  take  me  the  Ondley  Man 
of  the  Company  Out  to  Go  Over  the  Lake.  He  sade  he  had  a  mind  I  should  be 
with  him.  I  then  asked  him  for  as  maney  of  the  Companey  as  would  make  me 
s  Seat  of  tent  mates.  He  sun  Complid  &  we  went  &  Incampt  with  the  troop 
for  that  Sarvis,  CaptVanvater  Commanded  the  Company  we  joind.  We  sun 
Imbarkt  and  Arived  at  Nagarey.  In  a  few  Days  when  all  ware  Landead  I 
was  Sent  By  the  Agatint  Mr.  Bull  as  Orderley  Sarjant  to  Genaral  Braduck. 
I  was  Kept  so  Qose  to  my  Dutey  that  I  Got  neither  Sleape  nor  Rest  for  the 
armey  was  up  Befoare  the  Works  at  the  fort  and  the  General  was  Down  at 
Johnsons  Landing  four  Miles  from  the  acting  Part  of  the  armey.  I  was  forced 
to  Run  Back  &  forth  four  miles  Nite  and  Day  til  I  Could  not  Sarve  Eney 
Longer.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Bull  to  Releave  me  by  Sending  another  Sargint  in  my 
Plase  which  was  Dun  &  I  Gind  my  friends  agane  and  fought  In 
the  trenches  aganst  the  fort.  Befoar  we  had  Capterd  the  fort 
the  Gennarel  had  gind  the  arme  &  himself  &  my  frend  Col  Johnson  ware 
Both  Kilt  in  One  Day  and  Col  Shaday  of  the  New  York  troops  shot  threw  the 
Leag.  This  was  a  Loss  to  Our  Small  armey — three  Brave  Offesars  in  One 
Day.  We  Continued  the  Seage  with  Spereat  under  the  Command  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  who  it  fell  to  after  the  Death  of  Braduck.  I  was  faverd — I  Got 
but  One  Slite  wound  Dureing  the  Seage.  At  the  End  of  Twenty  five  Days  the 
fort  Capatalated  to  leave  the  Works  with  the  honners  of  war  &  lay  down  thare 
Armes  on  the  Beach  whare  thay  ware  to  Imbark  in  Boates  for  Schanactady 
under  an  escort.  After  apointing  troops  to  Garsen  the  fort  we  Returnd  to 
Oswago  and  Bilt  a  fort  Cald  fort  Erey.  At  the  Close  of  the  Campain  what  was 
alive  returned  Home  to  thare  Native  plases  But  we  had  left  a  number  Behind 
who  was  in  thare  Life  Brave  Men.  On  my  Arival  at  Milford  I  found  Maney 
of  the  Prisners  I  had  Bin  so  Industres  in  Captering  ware  Eilleated  in  the 
town.    I  Past  the  winter  among  them. 

In  1760  I  Receaved  a  Commission  and  Entered  a  forth  time  in  the  armey. 
We  then  Gind  the  Armey  at  the  Old  Plase  of  Rondavuse  and  after  lying  there 
a  few  weakes  in  Camp  Duing  Rigimental  Dutey  General  Armarst  Seat  of  in 
pourshen  to  Carre  the  Baggage  to  Oswago  whare  Part  of  the  Armey  had  all 
readey  arived.  I  was  Ordered  on  this  Command — four  Offesers  &  Eighty 
Men.  On  our  arrival  at  Oswago  the  Genarel  gave  the  other  three  Offesers  as 
Maney  Men  as  would  man  One  Boate  &  Ordered  them  to  Return  to  thare  Rigi- 
ment.  Me  he  Ordered  to  Incamp  with  my  Men  in  the  Rear  of  his  fammerley 
til  farther  Orders  with  Seventy  Men  til  Just  Befoar  the  armey  Imbarkt  for 

S and  then  Gind  my  Rigiment.     Sun  after  thare  was  apointed  a  Li^t 

Infantry  Companey  to  be  Pickt  Out  of  Each  Rigiment — Hats  Cut  Small  that 
thay  mite  be  youneform.  I  was  apointed  to  this  Company.  When  orders  ware 
given  the  Armey  about  Nine  thousand  Imbark  in  a  Number  of  Boates  &  went 
on  the  Lake  toward  Swagochea  whare  we  Arived  safe.  Thare  we  found  Pash- 
oe  that  had  Bin  taken  at  Niagarey  the  sumer  Before  Commanding  the  fort  and 
Semed  to  Be  Detarmined  to  Dispute  us  &  Give  us  all  the  trubel  he  Could  But 
after  Eight  or  a  few  more  Days  he  was  obliged  to  Comply  with  the  tarmcs  of 
Our  Victoras  armey  a  second  time  in  les  than  One  year.  We  then  Left  a 
Garrson  &  Defended  the  River  til  we  Reacht  Montreal  the  Ondley  Plase  the 
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french  Had  In  Possession  in  Canaday.  Hear  we  lay  one  Night  on  Our  Armes. 
The  next  Day  the  town  Suranderd  to  Gineral  Amharst, 

In  the  years  while  I  was  in  the  Armey  all  Canaday  was  in  the  Hands  of  the 
British  Nor  have  thay  Had  aney  Part  of  it  Sins.  AH  Canaday  subdued  I 
thought  thare  was  no  bisnes  left  for  me  and  turned  my  atenshan  to  the  Seas 
thinking  to  make  it  my  Profesion  and  in  Sixtey  one  I  went  a  Voige  to  the 
Islands  in  the  West  Indees  and  Returnd  Safe  but  found  that  my  father  Had 
gon  a  trading  Voig  to  Detroit  and  my  Mother  falling  Sick  with  a  feaver  Dide 
Before  his  Return.  I  was  Oblige  to  Give  up  the  Idea  of  going  to  Sea  at  that 
time  and  take  Charge  of  a  Young  fammaley  til  my  father  Returnd  after  which 
I  Bent  my  Mind  after  Differant  Objects  and  tared  in  Milford  three  years  which 
was  the  Ondley  three  years  of  my  Life  I  was  three  years  in  One  Plase  Sins  I 
was  Sixteen  years  old  up  to  Sixtey. 

UFB  STORY  OP  PIONEER  FUR  TRADER  IN  NORTHWEST  AMERICA 
Straose  adventures  with  the  Indians  in  establishing  the  mercantile  Inter- 
ests In  the  New  World  as  graphically  told  In  the  Journal  of  ><  Sir"  Peter 
Pond  bom  In  Milford,  Connecticut,  in 1740 

At  ye  End  of  the  three  years  I  went  into  trade  first  at  Detroit.  I  Continued 
in  trade  for  Six  years  in  Diiferant  Parts  of  that  Countrey  But  Beaing  Exposed 
to  all  Sorts  of  Companey.  It  Hapend  that  a  parson  who  was  in  trade  himself 
to  Abuse  me  in  a  Shamefull  manner  Knowing  that  if  I  Resented  he  Could 
shake  me  in  Peaces  at  same  time  supposing  that  I  Dare  not  Sea  him  at  the  Pints 
or  at  Leas  I  would  not  But  the  Abuse  was  too  Grate.  We  met  the  Next  Morn- 
ing Eairley  &  Discharged  Pistels  in  which  the  Pore  fellows  was  unfortenat.  I 
then  Came  Down  the  Countrey  &  Declard  the  fact  But  thare  was  none  to  Pros- 
acute  me. 

I  then  Made  a  ture  to  ye  West  Indees  &  on  my  Return  Home  I  Receaved  a 
Letter  from  a  Gentelman  in  New  York  to  Com  Down  and  Sea  him  for  he  was 
Desiras  to  Go  into  Partner  Ship  with  me  in  trade.  I  Complyde  and  we  Lade 
in  a  cargo  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  Six  Hundred  Pounds  S:  I  went  In 
to  the  Entearer  Part  of  the  Countrey  first  to  Mishlemackanack  from  thenst  to 
the  Mississippey  and  up  Sant  Peters  River  &  into  the  Plains  Betwene  the 
Mississippey  &  the  Miseurea  and  Past  my  Winter  among  the  Nattawayse- 
ase  on  such  food  as  thay  made  youse  of  themselves  which  was  Verey  darteyaly 
Cooked. 

The  Next  is  to  Show  the  Way  of  Convance  of  these  Goods  to  the  Most  Re- 
mot  Parts  of  ye  Countrey  for  that  Year  or  Season.  In  the  first  Plase  thay  ware 
Shipt  at  New  York  for  allbaney — from  thens  thay  ware  taken  fourteen  Miles 
By  Land  to  Sconacaday  in  wagons — ^then  Shipt  on  Bord  Battoes  &  taken  up  the 
Mohawk  River  to  fort  Stanwix — thare  Carread  a  Mile  By  Land  with  the 
Boates  and  Put  in  to  Woodcrick  &  from  thens  threw  the  Onida  Lake  &  Down 
those  waters  to  Lake  Ontarey  &  Coasted  along  the  South  Side  of  that  Lake 
till  thay  came  to  Nagarey  &  from  the  Landing  Plase  a  few  Miles  South  of 
that  fort  thay  warewith  the  Battoes  Caread  a  Cross  that  Caring  Place  about 
Nine  Miles — then  Put  in  to  the  Waters  that  Com  out  of  Lake  Erey  into  Lake 
Ontarey  at  a  Plase  Cald  Fort  Slosser — from  that  the  boats  ware  taken  to  a 
small  fort  Cald  fort  Erey  in  the  North  Side  of  Lake  Erey — then  Coasting  along 
South  Side  of  that  Lake  til  thay  Com  to  the  Mouth  of  that  River — then  up  to 
Detroit — from  thens  up  those  waters  to  Lake  St.  Clair  a  small  one  about  four- 
teen Miles  Long — from  thens  Ftos  these  waters  which  Com  out  of  Lake  Huron 
you  come  to  that  Lake  and  Coasting  a  Long  the  West  Sid  of  it  about  five 
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Hundred  Miles  thay  Cam  to  Mishlatnacknack  that  Lay  on  that.  On  the  South 
Side  of  a  Strate  Betwene  Lake  Huron  &  Mishagan  thare  was  a  British  Gara- 
8on  whare  all  the  traders  aaembled  yearley  to  arang  thare  afaires  for  the  In- 
sewing  Winter  But  I  Did  not  Acompany  my  Goods  myself — Left  that  Part  to 
my  Partner  Mr,  Graham.  I  wanted  Som  Small  artickles  in  the  Indian  way  to 
Compleat  my  asortment  which  was  not  to  be  had  in  New  York.  I  thare  foure 
took  my  Boate  threw  Lake  George  &  threw  Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal  whare 
I  found  all  I  wanted.  This  was  in  the  Spring  1773.  Thare  was  a  number  of  Ca- 
noes filing  for  Mishkmacanac.  I  agread  With  Isac  Tod  a  Sgr  to  take  my  Goods 
in  his  Cannoe  on  fraight  and  Imbarkt  with  him  &  James  McGill  Esq.  in  one  of 
his  Canoes  and  Seat  of  from  Lashean  for  Mackinac  By  way  of  the  Grand  River. 
As  you  Pass  the  End  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  to  Go  in  a  Small  Lake  Cald  the 
Lake  of  the  .  .  .  Mountains  thare  Stans  3  Small  Roman  Church  Aganst  a  Small 
Raped.  This  Church  is  Dedacated  to  St.  Ann  who  Protects  all  Voigers.  Heare 
is  a  small  Box  with  a  Hole  in  the  top  for  ye  Reseption  of  a  Little  Money  for 
the  Hole  father  or  to  say  a  small  Mass  for  those  Who  Put  a  small  Sum  in 
the  Box.  Scars  a  Voiger  but  stops  hear  and  Puts  in  his  mite  and  By  that 
Meanes  thay  Suppose  thay  are  Protected.  While  absent  the  Church  is  not 
Locked  But  the  Money  Box  is  well  Secured  from  theaves.  After  the  Saremooy 
of  Crossing  them  selves  and  Repeating  a  Short  Prayer  we  Crost  the  Lake  and 
Enterd  the  Grand  River  so  Cald  which  Lead  us  to  the  Waters  which  Corns  in 
to  that  River  from  the  Southwest.  We  asended  these  waters  &  Makeing  Som 
Careing  Places  we  Came  to  a  Small  Lake  Cald  Nipasank  whose  Waters  fall 
into  Lake  Huron  By  the  french  River.  We  Desended  that  River  and  Coasted 
along  the  North  Side  of  that  Lake  til  we  Came  Oppaseat  to  Mackenac— then 
Crost  the  Streat  to  the  Garrasson  where  I  found  my  Goods  from  New  York 
Had  Arived  Safe.  Hear  I  Met  with  a  Grate  meney  Hundred  People  of  all 
Denominations — Sum  trading  with  the  tribes  that  Came  a  Grate  Distans  with 
thare  furs.  Skins  &MapeI  Suga  &c  to  Market.  To  these  May  be  added  Dride 
Venson,  Bares  Greas,  and  the  Like  which  is  a  Considerable  Part  of  trade. 
Others  ware  Imployd  in  Making  up  thare  Equipments  for  to  Send  in  to  the 
Differant  Parts  of  the  Country  to  Pas  the  Winter  with  ye  Indan  tribes  and 
trade  what  tliay  Git  from  the  Hunt  of  ye  Winter  Insewing.  I  was  one  of  this 
Discription.  I  Divided  my  Goods  into  twelve  Parts  and  fited  out  twelv  Larg 
Canoes  for  Differant  Parts  of  the  Mississippy  River,  Each  cannew  was  mad 
of  Birch  Bark  and  white  Leader  thay  would  Carry  seven  Thousand  wate. 

A  Description  of  Macenac — This  Place  is  Kept  up  by  a  Capts.  Command  of 
British  which  were  Lodged  in  Good  Barracks  within  the  Stockades  whare 
thare  is  Som  french  Bildings  &  a  Commodious  Roman  Church  whare  the  french 
inhabitants  &  Ingasheas  Go  to  Mass.  Befaor  it  was  given  up  to  the  British 
thare  was  a  french  Missenare  astablished  bear  who  Resided  for  a  number  of 
years  hear.  While  I  was  hear  thare  was  None  But  traveling  One  who  Corns 
sometimes  to  make  a  Short  stay  But  all  way  in  the  Spring  when  the  People 
ware  ye  Most  numeras  then  the  Engashea  often  went  to  Confes  &  git  absolu- 
tion. I  had  the  next  winter  with  me  one  who  was  Adicted  to  theaving — he 
took  from  me  in  silver  trinkets  to  the  amount  of  ten  Pound  But  I  got  them 
agane  to  a  trifle.  In  the  spring  we  found  one  of  those  Preasts  at  Mackenac 
who  was  Duing  wonders  among  the  People.  My  young  Man  Babtist  who  had 
Coinited  the  theft  Heard  of  it  from  his  Comrads  who  Had  Bin  to  Confess.  His 
Consans  smit  him  &  He  Seat  of  to  Confess  but  Could  Not  Git  absolution.  He 
went  a  seacond  time  without  sucksess  But  was  Informed  by  his  Bennadict  that 
Somthing  was  wanting.  He  Came  to  me  Desireing  me  to  leat  him  Have  Two 
Otter  Skins  Promising  that  He  Would  Be  Beatter  in  futer  and  sarve  well.  1 
Leat  Him  have  them.    He  Went  of.    In  a  few  Minnets  after  or  a  Short  time 
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he  Returned.  I  askt  him  What  Suckses.  O  sade  he  the  farther  sais  my  Case 
is  a  Bad  One  But  if  I  Bring  two  Otter  more  he  will  take  my  Case  on  himself 
and  Discharge  me.  I  let  him  Have  them  &  in  a  short  time  he  Returned  as 
full  of  thanks  as  he  Could  Expres  and  sarved  me  well  after.  The  Inhabitans 
of  this  Plase  trade  with  the  Natives  and  thay  Go  out  with  ye  Indians  in  the 
iall  and  winter  with  them — Men,  woman  and  Children.  Most  of  the  french- 
mens  wives  are  white  women.  In  the  Spring  thay  make  a  Grate  Quantity 
of  Maple  Suga  for  the  youse  of  thare  families  &  for  sale  som  of  them.  The 
Land  about  Macinac  is  Vary  Baran — a  Mear  Sand  Bank — but  the  Gareson  By 
Manure  Have  Good  Potaters  and  Sum  Vegetables.  The  British  Cut  Hay  anuf 
for  thare  Stock  a  few  Miles  Distans  from  the  Gareson  &  Bring  hom  on  Boates, 
Others  Cut  the  Gras  &  Stock  it  on  the  Streat  &  Slead  it  on  the  Ice  Thirty 
Miles  in  ye  Winter.  Thare  is  Sum  Indan  Villeges  twenty  or  thirty  Miles  from 
this  Plase  whare  the  Natives  Improve  Verey  Good  Ground.  Thay  Have  Com 
Beens  and  meney  articles  which  thay  youse  in  Part  themselves  and  Bring  the 
Remander  to  Market.  The  Nearest  tribe  is  the  Atawase  &  the  most  Sivelise^ 
in  these  Parts  But  Drink  to  Exses.  Often  in  the  Winter  thay  Go  out  on  a 
Hunting  Party.  In  ye  Spring  thay  Return  to  thare  Villeges  &  Imploy  the 
Sumer  in  Rasein  things  for  food  as  yousal.  But  this  is  to  Be  understood  to 
Belong  to  the  Women — the  men  Never  Meadel — this  Part  of  thare  bisness  is 
Confind  to  the  females  Ondley.  Men  are  Imployd  in  Hunting,  fishing  &  foul- 
ing. War  Parties  etc.  These  Wood  aford  Partreages,  Hairs,  Vensen  foxis  & 
Rackcones,  Sum  Wild  Pigins.  This  Lake  or  Strate  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  fine 
fish.  I  have  Wade  a  trout  taken  in  By  Mr.  Camps  with  a  Hook  &  line  under 
the  Ice  in  March  Sixtey  Six  Pounds  wate.  I  was  Present.  The  Water  was 
fifteen  fatham  Deape.  The  white  fish  are  ye  Another  Exquisseat  fish.  Thay 
will  way  from  2j^  to  9  &  10  Pound  wt.  Baran  La  Huntan  who  was  the  first 
that  made  an  Excirtion  from  Macanac  Into  the  Maseepey  By  the  Rout  of  the 
Fou  River — tho  his  Ideas  ware  Roug  in  Som  things  as  I  have  Proved  Sins  his 

day — that the  flame  of  white  fish  was  Might  the  Sturges  are  the 

Best  in  these  Lakes  &  the  Harens  Exsead  in  flaver.  The  waters  are  trans  Par- 
ant  and  fine. 

I  return  to  my  one.  In  Sept  I  Had  my  Small  fleat  Readey  to  Cross  Lake 
Mishegan.  On  my  Way  to  Grean  Bay  at  the  Mouth  of  fox  river  I  Engaged 
Nine  Clarkes  for  Differant  Parts  of  the  Northan  &  Westarn  Countrey  and  Bea- 
ing  Mand  we  Imbarkt  &  Crost  the  Lake  without  Seaing  an  Indan  or  Eney 
Person  Except  our  One.  In  three  or  four  Days  we  arive  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Bay  which  is  two  or  three  Mile  Brod.  In  the  Mouth  is  Som  Islands  which  we 
follow  in  Crossing  to  the  South  West  Sid  &  then  follow  ye  Shore  to  the  Bottom 
is  Seventey  Miles  whare  the  fox  River  Empteys  in  to  the  Bay.  We  went  a  Short 
Distans  up  the  River  whare  is  a  small  french  village  and  thare  Incampt  for  two 
Days.  This  Land  is  Exalent.  The  Inhabitans  Rase  fine  Corn  and  Sum  Artick- 
els  for  fammaley  youse  in  thare  Gardens.  Thay  Have  Sum  trad  with  ye 
Indans  which  Pas  that  way.  On  the  North  Part  of  this  Bay  is  a  small  Villeag 
of  Indans  Cald  the  Mannomaneas  who  Live  By  Hunting  Cheafley.  Thay  have 
another  Resois — the  Bottom  of  the  Bay  Produces  a  Large  Quantity  of  Wilde 
Rice  which  thay  Geather  in  Sept  for  food.  I  ort  to  have  Menshand  that  the 
french  at  ye  Villeg  whare  we  Incampt  Rase  fine  black  Cattel  &  Horses  with 
Sum  swine. 

At  the  End  of  two  Days  we  asended  the  fox  river  til  We  Came  to  a  Villeg 
which  Lies  on  the  East  End  of  a  small  Lake  that  Emties  into  the  fox  River. 
These  People  are  Cald  Penans  &  the  Lake  by  the  same  Name.  These 
People  are  Singelar  from  the  Rest  of  thare  Neighbors.    Thay  Speake  a  Hard 
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Un  Couth  Langwidge  scarst  to  be  Learnt  By  Eney  People.  Thay  will  not  a 
Sosheat  with  or  Convars  with  the  other  tribes  Nor  Inter-marey  among  them.  I 
Enqutrd  into  the  Natral  Histrey  of  these  People  when  I  was  at  Detroit  of 
the  Oldest  and  Most  Entelagent  frenchmen  Who  had  Bin  aquanted  with  them 
for  Meney  Years.  The  Information  amounted  to  this  that  thay  formerley 
Lived  West  of  ye  Misararey  River — that  thay  Had  Etamal  Disputes  among 
themselves  and  Dispute  with  the  Nations  about  them— at  Lengh  thare  Neigh- 
bors In  Grate  Numbers  fel  upon  them  and  what  was  Saved  flead  across  the 
Misesarea  to  ye  eastward  and  Over  the  Mississippey  and  on  to  this  Lake  whare 
thay  now  live  thare  thay  met  with  a  trib  of  Indans  Who  Suferd  them  to  Seat 
Down.  It  was  as  is  Suposed  the  foxe  Nation  who  Uved  Near  them — the  fox- 
is  was  Drove  from  Detroit  for  thare  Misbehaver  which  ware  a  proper  People 
to  aSist  them  in  thare  fiite,  I  Beleve  most  of  it.  They  are  Insolent  to  this 
Day  and  Inclineing  Cheaterey  thay  will  if  they  Can  Git  Crcadit  from  the  trad- 
er m  the  fall  of  ye  Year  to  Pay  in  the  Spring  after  thay  Have  Made  thare  Hunt 
But  When  you  Mete  them  in  Spring  as  Know  them  Personeley  ask  for  your 
Pay  and  thay  Will  Speake  in  thare  One  Languege  if  thay  Speake  at  all  Which 
is  not  to  be  understood  or  Other  ways  thay  Will  Look  Sulkey  and  Make  you 
no  answer  and  you  Iocs  your  Debt. 

I  was  at  Mackenac  when  Capt  George  TurnbuU  Comanded  Previous  to  the 
Amarecan  Reverlution  and  thare  Came  in  a  Cheaf  with  a  Small  Band  of  these. 
He  Held  a  Counsel  with  them  But  he  Couldn't  Git  an  Intarpetar  in  the  Plase 
that  Understood  them.  At  Lengh  the  Capt  Said  that  he  had  a  mind  to  Send  for 
an  Old  Highland  solge  that  Spoke  Little  But  the  Hars  Langwege — Perhaps  he 
mite  understand  for  it  Sounded  Much  Like  it.  The  Land  about  them  on  the  Lake 
is  Exalant,  Thare  women  Rase  Corn  &  Beens  Punkins  &c  But  the  Lake  afords 
no  Variety  of  fish  thare  Wood  Produce  Sum  Rabits  &  Partreageis,  a  small 
Quantaty  of  Vensen.  Thay  Live  in  a  Close  Connection  among  themselves.  We 
made  But  a  Small  Stay  Hear  and  Past  a  Small  Distans  on  the  Lake  and  Enterd 
the  fox  River  agane  Which  Leads  up  to  the  Cairing  Plase  of  Osconston. 

Adventure  Into  Indian  Camp  during  Burial  Ceremony 

We  asended  that  River  til  we  Cam  to  a  High  Pece  of  Ground  whare  that  Na- 
tion yous  to  Entan  thare  Dead  when  thay  Lived  in  that  Part.  We  stopt  hear 
awhile  finding  Sum  of  that  Nation  on  the  Spot  Who  Came  thare  to  Pay  thare 
Respect  to  thare  Departed  frend.  Thay  Had  a  small  Cag  of  Rum  and  sat  around 
the  grave.  Thay  fild  thar  Callemeat  and  Began  thar  saremony  By  Pinting  the 
Stem  of  the  Pipe  upward — then  giveing  it  a  turn  in  thare  and  then  toward  ye 
head  of  the  Grav — then  East  &  West,  North  &  South  after  which  thay 
smoaked  it  out  and  fild  it  agane  &  Lade  By — then  thay  took  Sum  Rum  out  of 
the  Cag  in  a  Small  Bark  Vessel  and  Pourd  it  on  the  Head  of  the  Grave  By  way 
of  giving  it  to  thar  Departed  Brother — then  thay  all  Drank  themselves — Lit  the 
Pipe  and  seamed  to  Enjoi  themselves  Verey  well.  Thay  Repeated  this  till  the 
Sperit  Began  to  Operate  and  thare  harts  Began  to  Soffen.  Then  thay  Began  to 
Smg  a  Song  or  two  But  at  the  End  of  Every  Song  thay  Soffened  the  Clay. 
After  Sumtime  Had  Relapst  the  Cag  had  Bin  Blead  often.  Thay  Began  to  Re- 
pete  the  Satisfaction  thay  had  with  that  friend  while  he  was  with  them  and 
How  fond  he  was  of  his  frends  While  he  Could  Git  a  Cag  of  Rum  and  how 
thay  youst  to  Injoy  it  togather.  They  Amused  themselves  in  this  manner  til 
thay  all  fell  a  Crying  and  a  woful  Nois  thay  Mad  for  a  While  til  thay  thought 
Wisely  that  thay  Could  Not  Bring  him  Back  and  it  would  Not  Due  to  Greeve 
two  much — that  an  application  to  the  Cag  was  the  Best  Way  to  Dround  Sorrow 
&  Wash  away  Greefe  for  the  Moshun  was  soon  Put  in  Execution  and  all  Be- 
gan to  be  Marey  as  a  Party  Could  Bea.    Thay  Continued  til  Near  Nite.    Rite 
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Wen  thay  Ware  More  than  Half  Drunk  the  men  began  to  aproach  the  females 
and  Chat  frelay  and  apearantley  friendley.    At  Lengh  thay  Began  to  Lean  on 

Rach  other,  Kis  &  apeared  Verey  amaras I  Could 

Observe  Qearley  this  Bisiness  was  first  Pusht  on  by  the  Women  who  made 
thare  visit  to  the  Dead  a  Verey  pleasing  one  in  thare  Way-  One  of  them  who  was 
Quit  Drunk,  as  I  was  By  Self  Seating  on  the  Ground  observing  thare  Saremo- 

nes.  Cam  to  me  and  askt  me  to  take  a  Share  in  her  Bountey 

,  .  ,  .  But  I  thought  it  was  time  to  Quit  and  went  about  Half  a  mile  up  the 
River  to  my  Canoes  whare  My  men  was  Incampt  But  the  Indans  never  cam 
Nigh  us.  The  Men  then  shun  that  three  of  the  Women  had  bin  at  the  Camp 
In  the  Night  In  Quest  of  Imploy.  The  next  Morning  we  Proseaded  up  the 
River  which  was  Verey  Sarpentine  inded  til  we  Cam  to  a  Shallo  Lake  whare 
you  Could  Sea  water  But  Just  in  the  Canoe  track  the  Wilde  Oates  ware  so  thick 
that  the  Indans  Could  Scarse  Git  one  of  thare  Small  Canoes  into  it  to  Geather 
it  and  the  Wild  Ducks  When  thay  Ris  Made  a  Nois  like  thunder.  We  Got  as 
meney  of  them  as  we  Chose  fat  and  Good.  We  Incampt  hear  Would  not  un- 
dertake to  Cross  til  Morning — the  Water  was  two  Deap  to  wade  and  ye  Bottom 
Soft — the  Rode  so  narrow  that  it  toock  the  Most  of  ye  next  Day  to  get  about 
three  Miles  With  our  Large  Cannoes  the  track  was  so  narrow.  Near  Nite  we 
Got  to  Warm  Ground  whare  we  Incampt  and  Regaled  Well  after  the  fateages 
o£  the  Day.  The  Next  Day  we  Proseaded  up  the  River  which  was  slack  water 
But  Verey  Sarpentine — we  Have  to  go  two  Miles  Without  Geating  fiftey 
yards  ahead  so  winding — But  Just  at  nite  we  reacht  within  Site  of  ye  Caring 
Plase  and  Incampt.  Next  morning  Near  noon  we  Arived  and  unLoded  our 
Canoes  &  toock  them  out  of  the  water  to  dry  that  thay  mite  be  liter.  On 
the  Caring  Plase  On  account  of  the  fox  River  and  its  Neghbering  Cuntrey  A 
Long  its  Shores  from  the  Mouth  to  the  Pewans  Lake  is  A  good  Navagation. 
One  or  two  Small  Rapeds  from  that  Lake  the  water  up  to  the  Caring  plase  is 
Verey  Cental  But  Verey  Sarpentine.  In  Maney  Parts  In  Going  three  Miles 
you  due  not  advans  one.  The  Bank  is  almost  Leavel  With  the  Water  and  the 
Medoes  on  Each  Sid  are  Clear  of  Wood  to  a  Grate  Distans  and  Clothd  with  a 
Good  sort  of  Grass  the  Opeings  of  this  River  are  Cald  Lakes  But  thay  are 
no  more  than  Larg  Openings.  In  these  Plases  the  Water  is  about  four  or  five 
feet  deap.  With  a  Soft  Bottom  these  Places  Produce  the  Gratest  Quantaties  of 
Wild  Rise  of  Which  the  Natives  Geather  Grat  Quantaties  and  Eat  what  diay 
Have  Ocation  for  &  Dispose  of  the  Remainder  to  People  that  Pass  &  Repass 
on  thare  trade.  This  Grane  Looks  in  its  Groth  &  Stock  &  Ears  Like  Ry  and  the 
Grane  is  of  the  same  Culler  But  Longer  and  Slimer.  When  it  is  Cleaned  fit 
for  youse  thay  Baile  It  as  we  Due  Rise  and  Eat  it  with  Bairs  Greas  and  Suger 
But  the  Greas  thay  ad  as  it  is  Bileing  which  helps  to  Soffen  it  and  make  it 
Brake  in  the  same  Maner  as  Rise.  When  thay  take  it  out  of  thare  Cettels  for 
j'ous  thay  ad  a  Little  suger  and  is  Eaten  with  fresh  Vensen  or  fowls  we  yoused 
it  in  the  Room  of  Rise  and  it  Did  very  well  as  a  Substatute  for  that  Grane  as  it 
Busts  it  turns  out  perfeckly  White  as  Rise.  Back  from  this  River  the  Lands 
are  as  Good  as  Can  be  Conseaved  and  Good  timber  But  not  Overthick  it  is  Pro- 
yerbel  that  the  fires  Which  Ran  threw  these  ....  and  Meadows  Stops  the 
Groth  of  ye  Wood  and  Destroise  Small  wood.  I  Have  Menshund  the  Vast 
Numbers  of  Wild  Ducks  which  faten  on  ye  Wild  Rise  Eaverey  fall.  It  would 
Sound  two  much  Like  a  travelers  Storey  to  Say  What  I  Realey  Beleve  from 
What  I  Have  Sean.  You  Can  Purchis  them  Verey  Cheape  at  the  Rate  of  two 
Pens  Per  pese.  If  you  Parfer  shuting  them  yourself  you  may  Kill  what  you 
Plcse.  On  account  of  the  Portage  of  Wisconstan  the  South  End  of  this  Carii^ 
plase  is  Verey  Leavel  But  in  Wet  Weather  it  is  Bad  On  acount  of  the  Mud  & 
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Water  which  is  two  thirds  of  a  Mile  and  then  the  Ground  Riseis  to  a  Considera- 
bel  Hith  and  Clothed  with  finei  Open  Wood  &  a  Hansom  Varder. 

A  French  Deserter's  Experience  In  the  Wilderness 

This  Spot  is  about  the  Senter  of  ye  Portage  and  takes  up  about  a  Quorter 
Part  of  it.  The  South  End  is  Low,  fiat  and  Subject  to  Weat.  It  was  on  this 
Spot  that  Old  Pinnashon  a  french  man  Impose  apon  Came  Respecting  the  Ind- 
ans  haveing  a  Rattel  snake  at  his  call  which  the  Indans  Could  order  into  a 
Box  for  that  Purpos  as  a  Peat.  This  frenchman  was  a  Solder  in  the  troops 
that  ware  stasioned  at  the  Elenoas.  He  was  a  Sentanal.  At  the  Magasean  of 
Powder  he  Deserted  his  Post  &  toock  his  Boate  up  the  Miseurea  among  the 
Indans  and  Spent  Maney  years  among  them.  He  Lamt  Maney  Lai^wedgeis 
and  from  Steap  to  Steap  he  Got  among  the  Mondons  whare  he  found  Sum 
french  traders  who  Belongd  to  the  french  factorey  at  fort  Lorain  on  the  Read 
River.  This  factorey  Belongd  to  the  french  traders  of  Cannaday.  These 
People  toock  Pinneshon  to  the  factorey  with  them  and  the  Consam  toock  Him 
into  thare  Sarvais  til  the  Hole  Cuntrey  was  Given  up  to  the  English  and  he  then 
Came  into  thare  Sarvis.  The  french  Strove  to  take  him  up  for  his  Desarson 
But  fald.  However  thay  Orderd  him  to  be  Hung  in  Efagea  Which  was  Dun. 
This  is  the  Acount  he  Gives  of  himself.  I  Have  Hard  it  from  his  One  Lips 
as  he  has  Bin  Relateing  his  adventures  to  others.  He  found  Gamer  on  this 
Spot  Going  without  undirstanding  either  french  or  Indan  &  full  of  Enquirey 
threw  his  Man  who  Sarved  him  as  an  Interpiar  &  thought  it  a  Proper  Oper- 
tunety  to  ad  Sumthing  more  to  his  adventers  and  Make  his  Bost  of  it  after 
which  I  have  Haird  M'eney  times  it  hurt  Caiver  much  hearing  such  things  & 
Puting  Confadens  in  them  while  he  is  Govner.  He  Gave  a  Good  a  Count  of 
the  Small  Part  of  the  Western  Countrey  he  saw  But  when  he  a  Leudes  to 
Hearsase  he  flies  from  facts  in  two  Maney  Instances. 

After  Two  Days  Hard  Labor  We  Gits  our  Canoes  at  the  Carring  plase  with 
all  Our  Goods  and  Incampt  on  the  Bank  of  the  River  Wisconstan  and  Gund 
our  Canoes  fit  to  descend  that  River.  About  Midday  we  Imbarkt.  The  River 
is  a  Gentel  Glideing  Streame  and  a  Considerabell  Distans  to  the  first  Ville^ 
which  Lise  on  the  North  Side.  The  River  Runs  near  west  from  the  Portage  to 
the  Missippey.  Its  a  Gentel  Glideing  Stieame.  As  we  Desended  it  we  saw 
Maney  Rattel  Snakes  Swimming  Across  it  and  Kild  them.  The  Next  Day  we 
Arived  at  the  Villeag  whare  we  tarread  two  Days.  This  Beaing  the  Last  Part 
of  Sept  these  People  had  Eavery  artickel  of  Eating  in  thare  way  In  abandans. 
I  shall  Give  Sum  acount  of  these  People  and  the  Countrey.  These  People 
are  Cald  Sankeas.  Thay  are  of  a  Good  Sise  and  Well  Disposed — Les  Inclind 
to  tricks  and  Bad  manners  than  thare  Nighbers.  Thay  will  take  of  the  traders 
Goods  on  Creadit  in  the  fall  for  thare  youse.  In  Winter  and  Except  for  Axe- 
dant  thay  Pay  the  Deapt  Verey  Well  for  Indans  I  mite  have  sade  Inlitend  or 
Sivelised  Indans  which  are  in  General  made  worse  by  the  Operation.  Thare 
Villeag  is  Bilt  Cheafely  with  Plank  thay  Hugh  Out  of  Wood — that  is  ye  up- 
rite — the  top  is  Larch  Over  with  Strong  Sapplins  Sufficient  to  Suport  the  Roof 
and  Covered  with  Barks  which  Makes  them  a  tile  roof.  Sum  of  thare  Huts 
are  Sixtey  feet  Long  and  Contanes  Several  fammalayes.  Thay  Rase  a  Plat- 
foarm  on  Each  Side  of  thare  Huts  About  two  feet  high  and  about  five  feet 
Broad  on  which  thay  Seat  &  Sleap.  Thay  have  no  fiores  But  Bi!d  thar  fire  on 
the  Ground  in  the  Midel  of  the  Hut  and  have  a  Hole  threw  the  Ruf  for  the 
Smoke  to  Pas.  In  the  fall  of  ye  Year  thay  Leave  thare  Huts  and  Go  into  the 
Woods  in  Quest  of  Game  and  Return  in  the  Spring  to  thare  Huts  before 
Planting  time,  .The  Women  Rase  Grate  Crops  of  Corn,  Been,  Punkens,  Pota- 
toes, Millans  and  artickels — the  Land  is  Exaleant — &  Clear  of  Wood  Sum  Dis- 
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tans  from  the  Villeag.  Thare  Sum  Hundred  of  Inhabitants.  Thare  amuse- 
ments are  Sii^ng,  Dancing,  Smokeing,  Matcheis,  Gameing,  Feasting,  Drink- 
ing, Playing  the  Slite  of  Hand,  Hunting  and  thay  are  famas  in  Mageack.  Thay 
are  Not  Verey  Gellas  of  thare  Women.  In  General  the  Women  find  Meanes  to 
Grattafy  them  Selves  without  Consent  of  the  Men.  The  Men  often  join  War 
parties  with  other  Nations  and  Go  aganst  the  Indans  on  the  Miseure  &  west  of 
that.  Sometimes  thay  Go  Near  St.  Fee  in  New  Mexico  and  Bring  with  them 
Spanish  Horseis.  2  have  sean  meney  of  them.  The  River  aford  But  a  few 
fish,  Thare  Woods  aford  Partrageis,  a  few  Rabeat,  Bairs  &  Deear  are  Plenty 
In  thare  Seasons.  Wild  foul  thay  have  But  few.  Thar  Religion  is  Like  Most 
of  the  tribes.  Thay  alow  thare  is  two  Sperits — One  Good  Who  Dwelcs  a  Bove 
the  Oouds,  Superintends  over  all  and  helps  to  all  the  Good  things  we  have 
and  Can  Bring  Sickness  on  us  if  He  pleases — and  another  Bad  one  who  dweles 
in  the  fire  and  air,  Eavery  whare  among  men  &  Sumtimes  Dose  Mischchef  to 
Mankind. 

Courtsbip  and  Marriage  among  American  Indians 

Cortship  &  Marriages  —  At  Night  when  these  People  are  Seating 
Round  thare  fires  the  Elderly  one  will  be  teling  what  thay  Have  Sean  and 
Heard  or  Perhaps  thay  may  be  on  Sum  Interesting  Subject.  The  family  are 
lisning.  If  thare  be  aney  Young  Garl  in  this  Lodg  or  hut  that  aney  Man  of  a 
Differant  Hut  Has  a  Likeing  for  he  will  Seat  among  them.  The  Parson  of  his 
Arrant  Being  Prasent  hea  will  Watch  an  Opertunety  &  through  a  Small  Stick 
at  Hair.  If  She  Looks  up  with  a  Smile  it  is  a  Good  Omen.  He  Repets  a  Sec- 
ond time.  Perhaps  ye  Garle  will  Return  the  Stick.  The  Semtam  ar  Stil!  Gro- 
ing  Stronger  and  when  thay  think  Proper  to  Ly  Down  to  Slepe  Each  Parson 
Saps  himself  up  in  his  One  Blanket.  He  take  Notis  whar  the  Garl  Seats  for 
thare  she  slepes.  When  all  the  famaley  are  Quit  a  Perhaps  a  Sleap  he  Slips 
Soffely  into  that  and  Seat  himself  Down  By  her  Side.  PresantLey  he  will 
B^n  to  Lift  Her  Blanket  in  a  Soft  maner.  Perhaps  she  may  twich  it  Out 
of  his  hand  with  a  Sort  of  a  Sie  &  Snore  to  Gather  But  this  is  no  Kiling  Mat- 
ter. He  Seats  awhile  and  Makes  a  Second  Atempt.  She  May  Perhaps  Hold 
the  Blankead  Down  Slitely.    At  Lengh  she  turns  Over  with  a  Sith  and  Quits 

the  Hold  of  the  Blanket This  Meatherd  is  Practest  a  Short  time 

and  then  ye  young  Indan  will  Go  ahunting  and  he  is  Luckey  to  Git  meat  he 
Cum  and  Informs  the  famaley  of  it  and  where  it  is  he  Brings  the  Lung  and  hart 
with  him  and  thay  Seat  of  after  the  Meat  and  Bring  it  Home  this  Plesls  and  he 
Begins  to  Gro  Bold  in  the  famerley.    The  Garl  after  that  will  not  Refuse  him 

He  Will  then  Perhaps  Stay  about  the  famerley  a  Year  and 

Hunt  for  the  Old  father  But  in  this  Instans  he  gives  his  Conseant  that  thay  may 
Sleap  togather  and  when  thay  Be^n  to  have  Children  thay  save  what  thay 
can  git  for  thare  One  youse  and  Perhaps  Live  in  a  Hut  apart.  After  I  had 
Given  them  a  number  of  Cradeat  to  Receve  Payment  the  Next  Spring  I  De- 
sended  to  the  fox  Villeage  on  the  Same  River  and  Same  Sid  about  fiftey  Miles 
Distans.  Hear  I  meat  a  differant  Sort  of  People  who  was  Bread  at  Detroit 
under  the  french  Government  and  Clarge;  till  thay  By  Chrisanising  Grew  so 
Bad  thay  ware  Oblige  to  Go  to  War  aganst  them.  The  thay  Lived  Within 
thre  Miles  of  the  Garrson  and  among  me  Inhabatans,  thay  Was  Obliged  to 
fite  them  and  killed  Grate  Numbers  of  them.  The  Remander  Bead  to  the  fox 
River  whare  thay  made  a  Stand  and  treated  the  traders  Going  to  the  Missa- 
seepey  Verey  III  and  Pilleaged  them.  At  Lengh  thay  went  a  Stronge  Partey 
aganst  them  and  Beat  them  back  to  whare  thay  Now  are  But  in  Sad  Sarkam- 
stanis  to  what  thay  ware  Before  thay  took  &3  much  on  them  .selves.  As  1 
Aprocht  the  Banks  of  the  Villeag  I  Perseaved  a  Number  of  Long  Panted  Poles 
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on  which  Hung  a  Number  of  Artickels,  Sum  Panted  Dogs  and  also  a  Grate 
Number  of  Wampam  Belts  with  a  Number  of  Silver  Braslets  and  Other  Ar- 
tickels in  the  Indan  way.  I  Inquired  the  Cause,  Thay  told  me  thay  Had  a 
Shorte  time  Before  had  a  Sweapeing  Sicknes  among  them  which  had  Caread 
of  Grate  Numbers  of  Inhabitans  &  thay  had  offered  up  these  Sacrafisces  to 
Apease  that  Beaing  who  was  Angrey  with  them  and  sent  the  Sickness — that 
it  was  much  Abated  tho  thar  was  Sum  Sick.  Still  I  told  them  thay  Had  Dun 
Right  and  to  take  Cair  that  thay  Did  not  Ofend  him  Agane  for  fear  a  Grater 
Eavel  myte  befall  them.  Thare  Villeag  was  Bilt  in  the  Sam  form  &  ye  the  sam 
Like  Materls  as  the  Sankeas  Produse  of  the  Ground— the  Sam  &  Brote  in 
the  Same  By  the  Women  But  not  in  so  Grate  Plentey  as  the  former  one  on 
Account  of  thare  Late  sickness.    I  taread  hear  One  Day. 

After  Suplying  myself  with  such  Artickels  as  I  wanted  and  thay  Had  to 
Spare  I  gave  them  Sum  Creadeat  and  Desended  the  River  to  the  Mouth  which 
Emteys  into  the  Masseippey  and  Cros  that  River  and  Incampt,  The  Land 
along  the  River  as  you  desend  Apears  to  be  Exalant.  Just  at  Night  as  we 
ware  InCampt  we  Perseaved  Large  fish  Cuming  on  the  Sarfes  of  the  Water. 
I  had  then  a  Diferant  trader  with  me  who  had  a  number  of  Men  with  him. 
We  were  Incampt  Near  Each  other.  We  Put  our  Hoock  and  Lines  into  the 
Water  &  Leat  them  Ly  all  nite.  In  the  Morning  we  Perseaved  thare  was  fish 
at  the  Hoocks  and  went  to  the  Wattr  Eag  and  nalld  on  our  line.  Thay  Came 
Heavey.  At  Lengh  we  hald  one  ashore  that  wade  a  Hundered  and  four 
Pounds— a  Seacond  that  was  One  Hundered  Wate— a  third  of  Seventy  five 
Pounds.  The  Men  was  Glad  to  Sea  this  for  thay  Had  not  Eat  mete  for  Sum 
Days  nor  fish  for  a  long  time.  We  asked  our  men  How  meney  Men  the  Largf- 
est  would  Give  a  Meale,  Sum  of  the  Largest  Eaters  Sade  twelve  men  Would 
Eat  it  at  a  Meal.  We  Agread  to  Give  ye  fish  if  thay  would  find  twelve  men 
that  would  undertake  it,  Thay  Began  to  Dres  it.  The  fish  was  what  was  Cald 
the  Cat  fish.  It  Had  a  large  flat  Head  Sixteen  Inches  Betwene  the  Rise. 
Thay  Skind  it — Cut  it  up  in  three  larg  Coppers  Such  as  we  have  for  the  Youse 
of  our  men.  After  it  was  Well  Boild  thay  Sawd  it  up  and  all  Got  Round  it. 
Thay  Began  and  Eat  the  hole  without  the  least  thing  with  it  But  Salt  and 
Sum  of  them  Drank  of  the  Licker  it  was  Boild  in.  The  Other  two  was  Sarved 
out  to  the  Remainder  of  the  People  who  finished  them  in  a  Short  time.  Thay 
all  Declard  thay  felt  the  Beater  of  thare  Meale  Nor  did  I  Perseave  that  Eney 
of  them  ware  Sick  or  Complaind.  Next  Morning  we  Recrost  ye  River  which 
was  about  a  Mile  Brod  and  Mounted  about  three  Miles  til  we  Come  to  the 
Planes  of  the  Dc^s  so  Cald  the  Grate  Plase  of  Rondavues  for  the  traders  and 
Indans  Before  thay  Dispars  for  thare  Winterir^  Grounds.  Hear  we  Meat 
a  Larg  Number  of  french  and  Indans  Makeing  out  thare  arangements  for  the 
InSewing  winter  and  sending  of  thare  cannoes  to  Differant  Parts — ^Like  wise 
Giveing  Creadets  to  the  Indans  who  ware  all  to  Rondaveuse  thare  in  Spring'. 
I  Stayed  ten  days  Sending  of  my  men  to  Differant  Parts.  I  had  Nine  Clarks 
which  I  Imploid  in  Differant  Rivers  that  fel  into  the  River. 

When  I  had  finished  my  Matters  Hear  in  October  I  Seat  of  with  two  trad- 
ers in  Company  for  St.  Peters  River  which  was  a  Hundred  Leags  up  the 
River  But  the  Season  was  faverabel  and  we  went  on  Sloley  to  Leat  the  Notta- 
waseas  Git  Into  the  Plain  that  we  Mite  not  be  trubeld  with  them  for  Creadit 
as  thay  are  Bad  Pay  Marsters.  In  Going  up  the  River  we  had  Plenty  of  fat 
Gease  and  Duks  with  Venson — Bares  Meat  in  abandans — so  that  we  Lived  as 
Well  as  hart  Could  Wish  on  Such  food  —  Plentey  of  flower  tea,  Coffee,  Sugar 
and  Buter,  Sperits  and  Wine,  that  we  faird  Well  as  Voigers.  The  Banks  of 
ye  River  aforded  us  Plentey  of  Crab  Apels  which  was  Verey  Good  when  the 
frost  Had  tuchd  them  at  a  Sutabel  tim.    We  Enter  St,  Peters  River  and  Pro- 
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seaded  up  it  as  far  as  we  thought  Best  Without  Seaing  an  Indan  Except  what 
we  toock  with  us.  We  Incampt  on  a  High  Bank  of  the  River  that  we  mite  not 
Be  Overflone  in  the  Spring  at  the  Brakeing  up  of  the  Ice,  and  Bilt  us  Com- 
fortbel  Houseis  for  the  Winter  and  trade  During  the  Winter  &  Got  our  Goods 
under  Cover. 

Experiences  With  the  Savages  on  the  Plain  of  tbe  Dogs 

To  be  Intelagabel  I  Go  back  to  the  Planes  of  the  Dogs — this  Rain  is  a  Very 
Hand.'!um  one  Which  is  on  the  East  Side  of  the  River  on  the  Pint  of  Land  Be- 
twene  the  Mouth  of  Wisconstan  whare  it  Emties  in  to  the  Masseppey  &  the 
Last  River.  The  Plane  is  VerCy  Smooth  hear.  All  the  traders  that  Youseis 
that  Part  of  the  Countrey  &  all  the  Indans  of  Several  tribes  Meat  fall  &  Spring 
whare  the  Grateist  Games  are  Plaid  Both  By  french  &  Indans,  The  french 
Practis  Billiards — ye  latter  Ball.  Hear  the  Botes  from  New  Orleans  Cum, 
Thay  are  navagated  By  thirtey  Six  men  who  row  as  maney  oarse.  Thay  Bring 
in  a  Boate  Sixtey  Hogseats  of  Wine  on  one  ....  Besides  Ham,  Chese 
&c — all  to  trad  with  the  french  &  Indans.  Thay  Cum  up  the  River  Eight  Hun- 
dred Leages-  These  Amusements  Last  three  or  four  weakes  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year.  As  we  Proseaded  up  the  River  we  found  the  Land  &  timber  to  be 
Exalant — fit  for  Eney  Improvement.  As  we  Past  up  St  Peters  River  about 
fourteen  miles  We  Stopt  to  Sea  Carnes  Hut  whare  he  Past  his  Winter  when 
in  that  Countrey.  It  was  a  Log  House  about  Sixteen  feet  long  Covered  With 
Bark — With  a  fireplase — But  one  Room  and  no  flore.  This  was  the  Extent  of 
his  travels.  His  Hole  toure  I  with  One  Canoe  Well  maned  Could  make  in  Six 
weeks.  We  Go  forward  to  the  Goods — we  made  Ourselves  Comfortbel  for  the 
Winter.  In  Desember  the  Indans  Sent  Sum  young  men  from  the  Planes  a 
Long  the  River  to  Look  for  traders  &  thay  found  us.  After  Staying  a  few 
days  to  Rest  them  thay  Departed  with  the  Information  to  thare  frends.  In 
Jany  thay  Began  to  Aproach  us  &  Brot  with  them  Drid  &  Grean  Meet,  Bever, 
Otter,  Dear,  fox,  Woolaef,  Racconc  &  other  Skins  to  trade.  Thay  ware  Wel- 
com  and  we  Did  our  bisnes  to  advantage.  Threw  the  Winter  I  had  a  french 
man  for  my  Nighber  Who  had  Winterd  among  the  Nottawase  Several  Winters 
in  this  River  Well  Knone  By  the  Differant  Bands.  I  perseaved  that  he  Seamd 
to  have  a  Prefrans  &  Got  more  trade  than  myself.  We  ware  good  frends. 
I  told  him  he  Got  more  than  his  Share  of  trade  But  Obsarved  at  ye  Same  time 
it  was  not  to  be  Wonderead  at  as  he  had  Bin  Long  a  Quanted.  He  Sade  I  had  not 
Hit  on  ye  Rite  Eidea.  He  Sade  that  the  Indans  of  that  Quorter  was  Given  to 
Stealing  and  aspachely  the  women.  In  Order  to  Draw  Custom  he  Left  a  few 
Brass  things  for  the  finger  on  the  Counter — Sum  needels  &  awls  which  Cost 
But  a  trifel,  Leattel  Small  Knives,  .  .  .  Bell  and  such  trifles.  For  the  sake 
of  Stealii^  these  trifels  thay  Com  to  Sea  him  and  what  thay  Had  for  trade  he 
Got.  I  Beleaved  what  he  sade  and  tried  the  Expereament — found  it  to  Prove 
well  after  which  I  kept  up  Sides.  Well  thare  was  not  Eney  thing  Extrodnerey 
Hapend  Dureing  the  Winter,  We  Proseaded  eastward  with  ease  &  Profet 
till  Spring.  At  the  Brakeing  up  of  the  Ice  In  the  River  in  Spring  the  Water 
Rose  twentey  Six  feat  from  its  Common  sarfes  &  Made  Sad  Work  with  its 
Banks. 

At  the  yousal  time  We  prepaid  to  Desend  to  the  Planes  of  the  Dogs 1 

Shall  not  Make  Eney  Observations  upon  these  People  Nor  Planes  til  the  In- 
sewing  Year  when  I  had  a  fair  Opertunity.  The  Waters  Sun  went  of  or  fell 
and  we  Imbarkt  &  Drifted  Down  with  the  Currant  till  we  Came  to  the  Plane 
whare  we  Saw  a  Large  Colection  from  Eavery  Part  of  the  Misseppey  who  had 
arived  Before  us — Even  from  Orleans  Eight  Hundred  Leages  Belowe  us.    The 
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Indans  Camp  Exeaded  a  Mile  &  a  half  in  Length.  Hear  was  Sport  of  All 
Sorts.  We  went  to  Colecting  furs  and  Skins  ...  By  the  Differant  tribes 
with  Sucksess.  The  french  ware  Veray  Numeres.  Thare  was  Not  Les  than 
One  Hundred  and  thirtey  Canoes  which  Came  from  Mackenaw  Caring  from 
Sixtey  to  Eightey  Hundred  wate  Apease  all  Made  of  Birch  Bark  &  white 
Seder  for  the  Ribs.  Those  Boates  from  Orleans  &  Ilenoa  and  other  Parts 
ware  Numeres.  But  the  natives  I  have  no  true  Idea  of  thair  Numbers.  The 
Number  of  Packs  of  Pottrey  of  Differant  Sorts  was  Cald  fifteen  Hundred  of  a 
Hundred  wt  Each  which  went  to  Mackana.  All  my  outfits  had  Dun  well.  I 
had  Grate  Share  for  my  Part  as  I  furnish  Much  the  Largest  Cargo  on  the 
River.  After  all  the  Bisness  Was  Dun  and  People  Began  to  Groe,  tirde  of 
Sport,  thay  Began  to  Draw  of  for  thare  Differant  Departments  and  Prepare 
for  the  Insewing  winter.. 

In  July  I  arived  at  Mlackenaw  whare  I  found  my  Partner  Mr.  Graham 
from  New  York  with  a  Large  Cargo.  I  had  Dun  So  well  that  I  Proposd  to 
bye  him  Out  of  ye  Consam  &  take  it  on  my  Self.  He  Excepted  and  I  Paid 
of  the  first  Cargo  and  well  on  toward  the  One  he  had  Brot  me.  Nothing 
Extrodneray  worth  Notis  Hapend  hear.  Dureing  my  Stay  I  Apleyd  my  Self 
Closely  to  Ward  fiting  Out  a  Cargo  for  the  Same  Part  of  the  Country.  Hear 
was  a  Grate  Concors  of  People  from  all  Quorters  Sum  Prepareing  to  take  thair 
furs  to  Cannadey — Others  to  Albaney  &  New  York — Others  for  thare  Intended 
Wintering  Grounds — Others  trade  in  with  the  Indans  that  Come  from  Differ- 
ant Parts  with  thare  furs.  Skins,  Suger,  Grease,  taller  &c — while  Others  ware 
amuseing  themselves  in  Good  Company  at  Billiards,  Drinking  fresh  Punch 
Wine  &  Eney  thing  thay  Please  to  Call  for  While  the  More  vulgar  Ware  fite- 
ing  Each  other.  Feasting  was  Much  atended  to — Dansing  at  Nite  with 
Respectabel  Parsons.  Notwithstanding  the  feateages  of  the  Industress  the  time 
Past  of  agreabley  for  two  Months  when  the  Grater  Part  ware  Ready  to  Leave 
the  Plase  for  thare  Differant  Wintering  Ground. 

I  Had  now  a  Large  &  Rich  Cargo  But  about  the  first  of  august  thare  arivd 
a  trader  from  Lake  Superior  with  the  Disagreabel  News  that  the  Nawasease  & 
Ottawese  had  Bin  Killing  Each  other  and  Made  it  Dangres  for  the  traders  to 
Go  in  to  the  Countrey  Except  the  Commander  Would  Interfare  And  Indeaver 
to  Reconsife  the  Parties  and  a  Counsel  was  Cald  of  all  the  traders  and  the  Com- 
mander Laid  his  Information  Befoar  the  Counsel  and  told  them  it  was  out  of 
his  Power  to  Bring  the  Government  Into  Eney  Expens  in  Sending  to  these 
But  Desird  that  we  would  fall  on  Wase  &  Means  among  Ourselves  and  he 
would  Indeaver  to  youse  his  Influens  as  Commanding  Offeser.  We  heard 
and  thanked  him  We  then  Proseaded  to  Contrebute  towardes  Makeing  Six 
Large  Belts  of  Wampum — thre  for  the  Notawaysease  and  three  for  the  Ochp- 
wase.  Thay  ware  Compleated  under  the  Gidans  of  the  Comander  and  Speach- 
eis  Rote  to  Both  Nations.  I  was  Bound  to  the  Senter  of  the  Notawaseas  Con- 
trey  up  St.  Peters  River.  The  Counsel  with  ye  Commander  thought  Proper 
to  Give  me  ye  Charge  of  thre  Belts  with  the  Speacheis  and  the  traders  of  Lake 
Superer  Ware  Charged  with  the  Others.  The  Import  of  the  Bisness  was  that 
I  should  Send  out  Carrears  into  the  Planes  and  ...  all  the  Chefes  to  Re- 
pare  to  my  tradeing  House  on  the  Banks  of  St  Peters  River  in  the  Spring 
and  thare  to  Hear  &  Obsarve  the  Contents  of  the  Offesers  Speache  and  Look 
at  the  Belts  and  understand  thare  Meaning — Likewise  to  Imbark  and  Acom- 
pany  me  to  Mackenac.  Those  in  Superior  had  the  same  Orders,  I  Complide 
on  my  Part  to  Grate  advantage  and  asembled  Eleven  Chefes  who  went  with 
me  Besides  a  Number  of  Conscripted  Men.  By  the  Intarpretar  I  had  the  Speach 
Expland  and  the  Intenshun  of  the  Belts — and  after  we  had  got  Reat^  for 
Saleing  we  all  Imbarkt  and  went  down  the  River  to  its  Mouth,    Hear  we  found 
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Sum  traders  who  Com  from  near  the  Head  of  the  Misseppey  with  Sum  Chipe- 
wa  Chafes  with  them.  I  was  Much  Surprised  to  Sea  them  So  Ventersum 
among  the  People  I  had  with  me  for  the  Blod  was  scairs  Cold — the  Wound  was 
yet  fresh — But  while  we  Stade  thare  a  Young  Smart  Looking  Chef  Contin- 
ued Siting  the  Death  Song  as  if  he  Dispised  tiiare  threats  or  torments.  After 
vre  had  Made  aShort  Stay  hear  we  Imbarkt  for  the  Planes  of  the  Dogs  whare 
we  joined  a  Vast  Number  of  People  of  all  Descripsions  Wateing  for  me  to  Cum 
Down  and  go  to  Macanac  to  Counsel  for  these  People  Had  never  Bin  thare  or 
out  of  thare  Countrey  Except  on  a  War  Party,  It  Excited  the  Cureosatay  of 
Everay  Nation  South  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  from  that  was  a  Number 
Chefes  which  was  more  than  two  thousand  Miles,  Indead  the  Matter  was  In- 
tresting  all  Parties  Espechaley  to  the  trading  Party  for  the  following  Reson — 
Each  of  these  Nations  are  as  much  Larger  than  Eney  of  thare  Neighbering 
Nations  as  the  Inhabitans  of  a  Sittey  are  to  a  Villeag  and  when  thay  are  at 
Varans  Property  is  not  Safe  Even  traveling  threw  thare  Countrey.  When  we 
Left  the  Plane  of  the  Dogs  Everay  Canoe  Made  the  Best  of  thare  Way  up 
Osconsen  to  the  Portage  and  Got  over  as  fast  as  thay  could  and  Got  over  the 
Portage.  While  we  ware  on  the  Portage  one  of  my  men  Informed  me  that 
thare  was  an  Indan  from  St.  Peters  River  that  was  in  Momeing  for  his  Depart- 
ed friend  and  Wished  me  to  take  of  the  Morneing  for  he  had  Worn  it  long 
anut  I  Desired  he  mite  Cum  to  me  which  was  Dun,  He  was  Blacked  with  Cole 
from  the  fire — Hand  &  face.  His  Haire  was  hanging  over  his  Eyes,  I  askd 
what  I  should  Due  for  him.  He  Desird  that  his  Haire  mite  be  Pluckd  out  to 
the  Crown  of  his  Head,  his  face  and  hands  washed  and  a  white  Shirt  Put  on 
him.  I  Complied  with  the  Request  and  Seat  him  on  the  Ground — Seat  a  Cupel 
of  Men  to  work  and  with  the  asistans  of  a  Leattel  Asheis  to  Prevent  thare 
fingers  Sliping  thay  soon  had  his  head  as  Smooth  as  a  Bottle.  He  washt  up  and 
I  Put  a  white  Shirt  on  him  which  Made  the  fellow  so  thankfuU  to  think  that 
he  could  Apear  in  a  Deasant  Manner  that  he  Could  scairs  Contain  himself. 

We  Desended  the  fox  River  to  the  Botam  of  Greane  Bay  So  cald  and  thare 
joined  the  Hole  of  ye  Canoes  Bound  to  Macena.  The  way  ther  was  fair  and 
Plesant  we  all  Proseaded  together  across  Lake  Misheagan  At  the  End  of  two 
days  we  all  apeard  on  the  Lake  about  five  Miles  from  Macenac,  and  Aproacht 
in  Order.  We  had  flags  on  the  Masts  of  our  Canoes — Eavery  Chefe  his  flock. 
My  Canoes  Beaing  the  Largest  in  that  Part  of  the  Cuntrey  and  haveing  a 
tai^e  Youon  flage  I  Histed  it  and  when  within  a  Mile  &  a  half  I  took  ye  lead 
and  the  Indans  followed  Close  behind.  The  flag  in  the  fort  was  histed — ye 
Cannon  of  the  Garreson  Began  to  Play  Smartley— the  Shores  was  lind  with 
People  of  all  sorts,  who  Seat  up  Such  a  Crey  and  hooping  which  Seat  the 
Tribes  in  the  fleat  a  Going  to  that  Degrea  that  you  Could  not  Hear  a  Parson 
Speak,  At  Lengh  we  Reacht  ye  Shore  and  the  Cannon  Seasd.  I  then  toock 
my  Partey  to  the  Commander  who  treated  us  verey  Well.  I  Seat  with  them  an 
Our  and  Related  the  afare  and  what  I  had  Dun  &  what  Past  Dureing  the  Win- 
ter. After  Interreduseing  the  Chefe  I  Went  to  my  one  House  whare  I  found 
a  number  of  Old  frends  with  whom  I  spent  the  Remainder  of  the  Day.  The 
People  from  Lake  Supereor  had  arivd  Befour  us  and  that  Day  and  the  Next 
Day  the  Grand  Counsel  was  Held  Before  Comander  in  the  Grate  Chamber  Be- 
four a  Vast  Number  of  Spectators  whare  the  Artickels  of  Pece  Ware  Conclud- 
ed and  Grate  Promises  ware  Mad  on  Both  Sides  for  Abideing  and  adhearit^ 
Qosely  to  the  articels  to  Prevent  further  Blodshed  the  Prinsapel  of  which  was 
that  Ae  Nottaweses  Should  Not  Cros  the  Missacepey  to  the  East  Side  to 
Hunt  on  tfiare  Neighbers  Ground— to  Hunt  Nor  bread  Eney  Distarbans  on  the 
Chipewan  Ground.  Thay  Should  Live  By  the  Side  of  Each  other  as  frinds  and 
Nighbers.     The  Chipewase  Likewise  Promis  On  thare  Part  Strickly  to  Ob- 
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sareve  the  Same  Reagidations  on  thare  Part  toward  ye  Nottawasis — that  thay 
Will  not  Cross  the  River  to  hunt  on  the  West  Side — After  all  the  artickels  ware 
Drown  up  thay  all  Sind  them.  The  Commander  then  Made  a  Presant  of  a  Cag 
of  Rum  to  Each  Nation  and  thay  left  the  fort  and  went  to  thare  Camp  Whare 
thay  Seat  Round  and  Ingoied  thare  Presant — Sung  a  fue  Songs  and  went  to 
Rest  in  a  Verey  Sivel  Manner.  The  Next  Day  thare  was  a  Larg  fat  ox  Kild 
and  Coked  By  the  Solgers.  All  of  the  nations  were  Biden  to  the  feast.  Thay 
Dined  to  Geather  in  Harmoney,  &  finished  the  day  in  Drinkii^  Moderately, 
Smokeing  to  Gather,  Singing  &  Britening  the  Chane  of  frindship  in  a  Veray 
Deasant  Way.  This  was  Kept  up  for  four  Days  when  the  OfTeser  Mad  them 
Each  a  Present  and  thay  all  Imbark  for  thare  C5ne  Part  of  thair  Cuntrey, 

Indians  Mystified  by  Wandering  French  Magician 

I  now  Go  back  to  the  Planes  of  the  Dogs  and  St  Peters  River  to  Give 
a  nartive  of  Sum  thing  that  I  Have  Omited  in  the  foregoing  work  As  folowes. 
I  Perseaved  that  the  Indans  ware  Uneasy  In  thare  Minds  about  Sumthing. 
I  Enquird  of  them  what  Had  Befel  them,  Thay  gave  me  to  understand  thare 
was  a  Parson  at  that  Plase  that  Had  an  Eevel  Sperit.  He  Did  things  Beond 
thare  Conseption.  I  wishd  to  Sea  him  and  Being  Informd  who  he  was  I  askd 
him  Meney  Questions.  I  found  him  to  be  a  french  man  who  Had  Bin  Long 
among  the  Nations  on  the  Misura  that  Came  that  Spring  from  the  Ilenoas  to 
the  Planes  of  the  Dogs.  He  had  the  Slite  of  Hand  CumfJeately  and  Had  Such 
a  Swa  over  the  tribes  with  whom  he  was  aquant^d  that  thay  Consented  to 
Moste  of  his  Requests.  Thay  Gave  him  the  Name  of  Minneto  which  is  a 
Sperit  In  thare  Langueg.  As  he  was  Standing  Among  Sum  People  thare  Came 
an  Indan  up  to  them  with  a  Stone  Pipe  or  Callemeat  Carelessly  Rought  and 
which  he  Seat  Grate  Store  By,  Minneto  askd  ye  Indan  to  Leat  him  L(K>k  at  it 
and  he  Did  so.  He  wished  to  Purchis  it  from  the  Indan  But  he  would  not 
Part  with  it.  Minneto  then  Put  it  into  his  Mouth  as  the  Indan  Supposed  and 
Swallod  it  The  Poor  Indan  Stood  Astonished.  Minneto  told  him  not  to  tru- 
bel  himself  about  it — he  Should  Have  his  Pipe  agane  in  two  or  three  Days — it 
Must  first  pass  threw  him,  At  the  time  Seat  the  Pipe  was  Presented  to  the 
Indan.  He  Looked  upon  it  as  if  he  Could  not  Bair  to  Part  with  it  But  would 
not  Put  his  hand  upon  it  Minneto  Kept  the  Pipe  for  Nothing,  It  was  three  times 
Larger  than  Minnetos  Mouth.  It  was  Made  of  the  Read  Stone  of  St.  Peters 
River  so  Much  asteamd  among  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Nations. 

How  American  Business  Instinct  Led  Way  for  Civilization 

I  then  Embarkt  the  Thirteenth  Day  I  arived  and  put  my  Goods  into  the  Same 
House  I  Had  Winterd  In  ye  year  before.  I  Heard  By  Sum  Indans  thare  was  a 
La^ge  Band  of  the  Natives  Incampt  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  about  two 
Hundred  Miles  above  me  Which  Wanted  to  Sea  a  trader.  I  Conkluded  ameat- 
ley  to  Put  a  Small  asortment  of  Goods  Into  a  Cannoe  and  Go  up  to  them — a 
thii^  that  never  was  atempted  Before  By  the  Oldest  of  the  traders  on  Acount  of 
the  Rudeness  of  those  People  who  ware  Nottawaseas  By  Nation  But  the  Band 
was  Cald  Yantonoes — the  Cheafe  of  the  Band  allwase  Lead  them  on  the 
Plaines.  As  I  was  about  to  Imbark  the  Cheafe  arived  to  Give  me  an  Invata- 
tion  to  Cum  up  and  trade  with  them.  I  agreed  and  we  Seat  of  toGather — I  By 
water  and  he  by  Land.  I  was  Nine  days  Citing  up  to  thare  Camp.  The  Cheafe 
arived  Befour  me — his  Rout  was  Shorter  than  Mine  By  Cuting  across  the 
Plaines.  When  I  arived  within  three  Miles  of  ye  Camp  it  Beaing  Weat  WaA- 
er  and  Cold  I  Incampt  and  Turned  up  my  Canoe  Which  Made  us  a  grand  Shel- 
ter. At  Night  it  Began  to  Snow  and  frease  and  Blowe  Hard,  We  ware  then 
on  a  Larg  Sand  flat  By  the  River  Side.    Earley  in  the  Morning  the  wind  took 
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the  Canew  up  in  the  Air — Leat  hir  fail  on  the  frozen  flat  and  Broke  liir  in 
Pecis.  I  was  then  in  a  Sad  Sitnation.  About  Noon  I  Perseaved  a  Number  of 
the  Natives  on  ye  Opaset  Sid  of  the  River  Aproaching  me — Sum  on  Hors- 
bacl{ — Others  on  foot.  Wlien  thay  Came  Near  finding  the  Situation  we  ware 
in  thay  forded  the  River  and  oiferd  me  thare  Asistans  to  take  my  Goods  up  to 
tharc  Camp.  I  was  Glad  and  Exeptcd  thare  offer.  We  Marcht  on  with  Our 
Loded  Horses  and  Cuming  Near  the  Camp  Made  a  Stop  and  Seat  Down  on 
the  Ground.  I  Perseaved  five  Parsons  from  the  Camp  Aproching — four  was 
Imployd  in  Caring  a  Heaver  Blanket  finely  Panted — the  Other  Held  in  his  I  land 
a  Callemeat  or  Pipe  of  Pece — \'erey  finely  Drest  with  DifFerant  feathers  with 
Panted  Haire.  Tliev  all  Seat  Hy  me  Except  the  one  who  Held  the  Pipe.  Thav 
Ordered  the  Pipe  Lit  With  a  Grate  dele  of  Sarremoney.  After  Smokeing 
a  file  Whifs  the  Stem  was  Pinted  East  and  West — then  North  and  South — then 
upward  toward  the  Skiea — -then  to  ye  Earth  after  which  we  all  Smoked  in 
turn  and  Ajieard  \'erey  frendlye.  I  Could  not  understand  one  word  thaj'  said 
But  from  thare  actions  I  Supposed  it  to  be  all  frendship.  After  smokeing 
thay  toock  of  my  shoes  and  Put  on  me  a  pair  of  fine  Mockasans  or  Leather 
shoes  of  thare  One  make  Raught  in  a  Cureas  Manner — then  thay  Lade  me 
Down  on  the  P>lanket — One  Hold  of  Each  Corner  and  Cared  me  to  the  Camp 
In  a  Lodg  among  a  \'erey  \'ennarabe!  Asenibley  of  Old  men.  I  was  Plased  at 
the  liottom  or  Hack  Part  which  is  Asteamed  the  Highist  Plase.  After 
Smokeing  an  Old  man  Ros  up  on  his  feet  with  as  much  Greaveatey 
as  Can  be  Conseaved  of  he  Came  to  me — Laid  his  Hands  on  my  Head  and 
Grond  out — I — I — I  three  times — then  drawed  his  Rite  Hand  Down  on  my 
Arnies  faneing  a  Sort  of  a  Crey  as  if  he  Shead  tears — then  Sit  Down — the  Hole 
follode  the  Same  Exampel  which  was  twelve  in  Number.  Thare  was 
in  the  Midel  of  the  Lodg  a  Rased  Pece  of  Ground  about  five  Inchis 
in  Hight  five  feet  long  two  and  a  half  Brod  on  which  was  a  fire  &  Over 
that  Hung  three  Brass  Kettels  fild  with  Meete  Boiling  for  a  feast.  While  we 
ware  Imployd  in  this  Sarremony  thare  was  wateing  at  the  Dore  four  men  to 
take  me  up  and  Care  me  to  another  feast.  At  I^ngh  an  Old  man  toock  up  some 
of  the  Vittels  out  of  one  of  ye  Kittles  which  apeared  to  be  a  Sort  of  Soope  thick 
and  with  Pounded  Corn  Mele.  He  fead  me  with  three  Sponfuls  first  and  then 
Gave  me  the  Dish  which  was  Bark  &thc  Spoon  Made  out  of  a  Buffelocs  Horn 
to  fead  nu'self.  As  I  had  Got  a  good  apatite  from  the  fateages  of  the  Day  I 
Eat  Hartey.  As  Sun  as  I  had  Got  threw  with  my  Part  of  ye  feast  I  was  De- 
sird  to  Steap  Out  the  Dore  which  I  Did.  The  People  in  Wateing  then  toock 
me  and  Laid  me  on  .\nother  Skin  and  Carred  me  to  another  Lodg  whare  I 
went  threw  the  same  Sarremony.  There  was  not  a  Woman  Among  them- — 
then  to  a  third  after  wftich  I  was  taken  to  a  Large  Prepaird  for  ine  in  which 
thay  had  Put  my  People  and  Goods  with  a  Large  Pile  of  wood  and  Six  of  thare 
Men  with  Spears  to  (Sard  it  from  the  Croud.  At  four  oclock  I  Cummenced  a 
trade  with  them  But  ye  Croud  was  So  Grate  that  the  Chefe  was  Obliged  to 
Dubel  this  Gard  and  I  went  on  with  my  trade  in  Safety — Seventy  five  T^c^es 
at  Least  ten  Parsons  in  Each  Will  Make  Seven  Hundred  and  fifty.  My  People 
ware  Bystanders — Not  a  word— Not  a  Word  to  Say  or  Acte,  The  Chefe  who 
Came  Down  the  River  to  Envite  me  up  to  trade  with  them  Gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  ni>'  tra-le  was  to  Begin  at  Sundown  But  he  was  absent  When  thay 
Compeld  me  to  Begin  Befoar  the  time — he  Like  wise  told  nic  If  I  was  to  Con- 
tend with  them  thay  Mite  take  all  that  I  had.  I  was  in  a  Bad  Sittuation 
But  at  Sundown  the  Chefe  arived  and  seeing  the  Crowd  Grate  he  put  to  the 
Gard  Six  Men  more  and  took  the  Charge  on  himself.  He  was  as  Well  Obade 
&  Kept  up  a.s  Smart  Disaplinc  as  I  Ever  Saw  ( )nf  of  ve  Band  was  more  than 
Commonly  Dairing— he  Ordered  one  of  the  Gard  to  throw  his  Lans  threw  him 
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In  Case  he  persisted  in  his  Imperdens — the  fellow  Came  again — the  Sentanal 
threw  his  lans  &  it  went  threw  his  Close  and  Drew  a  Leattel  Blod  But  he  neaver 
atempted  agane.  I  Continued  my  trade  till  Near  Morning.  By  that  time  thare 
furs  ware  Gon.  Thay  Prcpard  to  March  of  as  thay  had  Lane  on  the  Spot  Sum 
time  I'efour  my  arival  thay  had  Got  out  of  Provishon.  I  was  not  in  a  Situation 
to  Asist  them  Beaing  Destatute  Myself.  iJy  Day  Lite  I  Could  \ot  Sea  One 
But  the  Chefe  who  Cept  Close  By  me  to  the  Last  to  Prevent  ancy  Insult  which 
Mite  arise  as  thay  ware  Going  of.  The  reson  of  the  Behaver  of  these  People 
is  thay  Never  Saw  a  trader  Before  On  thare  One  Ground  or  at  Least  Saw  a 
Bale  of  Goods  Opend.  Sum  traders  Long  Before  sent  thare  Goods  into  the 
Planes  with  thare  Men  to  trade  with  these  People — thay  Often  would  have 
them  Cheaper  than  the  french  men  Could  sell  them.  These  People  would  fall 
on  them  and  take  ye  Goods  from  them  at  thair  One  Price  til  thay  Could  Not 
Git  Eney.  I  was  the  first  that  atempted  to  go  thare  With  a  Bale  of  Goods. 
These  People  are  in  thare  Sentaments  Verey  Averishas  But  in  this  Instans  thay 
Made  not  the  Least  Demand  for  all  thare  Sarvis.  Late  in  the  Morncing  the 
Chefe  Left  me.  I  went  to  work  Bundling  or  Packing  my  furs  which  I  Got  from 
them. 

Hardships  and  Dangers  of  the  American  Sava^e-lands 

I  was  now  Destatute  of  frends  or  asistans  Except  my  One  men  and  thay 
Could  not  aford  me  Aney  Asistans  in  the  Provishon  Line  of  Which  I  was 
Kluch  in  want.  Nighther  Could  thay  Asist  me  in  the  transportation  of  My 
furs.  I  then  Concluded  to  Leave  a  Boy  to  take  Care  of  them  until  we  Could 
Return  with  Sum  Provishon.  The  Poor  fellow  Seamd  Willing  to  Stay  By  him- 
self and  all  we  Could  aford  him  was  three  Handfulls  of  Corn.  In  Case  of 
\vant  I  Left  Him  two  Bever  Skins  which  Had  Sum  Meat  on  them  and  Wone 
Bever  Skin  which  he  Could  Singe  the  haire  of  and  Roste  in  the  fire  that  he 
Mite  Live  in  Cas  we  ware  Gon  Longer  than  we  Calkalated.  The  furs  ware  in 
a  Good  Lodg  that  he  mite  keep  himself  warm.  We  Left  him  in  that  Sittua- 
tion  and  Got  Back  to  the  House  Whare  we  had  I-eft  the  Goods  By  Crossing 
the  Plaines.  I  found  all  Safe  and  the  Clark  had  Colected  a  Leattel  Provishon 
But  the  Provishons  Could  not  Be  sent  to  the  Ray  on  Acoimt  of  the  Wather 
Seating  in  So  Bad  that  the  men  would  not  undertake  to  Go  across  the  Plane. 
Sum  Days  after  it  Grew  More  Modrat  and  thay  Seat  of  five  in  Number  and 
Reacht  him  in  fifteen  Days  from  the  time  we  Left  him.  Thay  found  him  well 
But  feeble.  Thay  Gave  him  to  Eat  Moderately  at  first  and  he  Ganed  Strength. 
Thay  Went  to  work  and  Put  the  furs  on  a  ScafHe  out  of  the  way  of  Woods  or 
Eney  Varment  and  all  Seat  of  for  home.  The  Day  Befour  thay  arived  thay 
ware  Overtaken  By  a  Snow  Storm  on  the  Planes  &  Could  not  Sea  thare  Way 
Near  Right.  Thay  Seat  Down  on  the  Plane  thare  Beaing  no  Wood  Nigh 
and  Leat  the  Snow  Cover  them  Over.  Thay  Had  thare  Blankets  about  them. 
Thay  ware  in  the  Morning — it  was  Clear  with  ye  Wind  Nowest  and  freaseing 
hard.  Thay  Dug  out  of  the  Snow  and  Beaing  Weat  in  Sura  of  thare  feet 
thay  Was  Badley  frosted  the  Not  More  than  ten  Miles  to  Walk.  The  Boy 
ascaped  as  well  as  Eney  of  them — I  Beleve  the  Best.  I  had  a  Long  job  to  Heal 
them  But  without  the  Ixis  of  a  Limb. 

The  Natives  Had  found  out  whare  we  ware  and  Came  in  with  Meet  and 
furs  to  trade.  While  I  was  up  the  River  among  the  Band  I  Infonnd  the  Chefe 
of  the  Belts  I  had  with  me  and  ye  Commanding  offisers  Speach  and  Desird 
him  to  Make  a  Speach  Befour  thay  Decampt.  This  Chefes  name  was  Arechea. 
The  Chefe  that  Came  to  me  first  Had  a  Smattran  of  the  Ochipway  tung — so 
much  so  that  we  understood  Each  Other  at  Least  Sufhsantly  to  Convarse 
or  Convae  our  IDease.     He  Made  a  Long  Speach.     By  the  yousel  Sine  of  a 
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Shout  threw  the  Camp  thay  ware  willing  to  Cumply.  In  the  Spring  I  sent 
my  People  after  the  hirs  thay  Had  Put  on  a  Scaffel  in  the  Winter.  Tliay 
Had  an  Indan  Hunter  with  them  who  Kild  them  Sum  Buffeloes.  The  men 
Cut  Down  Small  Sapiens  and  Made  the  frames  of  two  Boates — Sowed  the 
Skins  toGather  and  Made  Bottoms  to  thare  frames — Rub'd  them  Over  with 
tallow  which  Made  them  tite  anuf  to  P.rinj  the  furs  Down  to  me  whare  I  had 
Canoes  to  Keceve  them. 

On  acount  of  the  fase  of  the  Countrey  and  Site  the  Entervalcs  of  the  River 
St  Peter  is  Exsalant  &  Sum  (iood  timber — the  Intervcls  are  High  and  the 
Soile  thin  &  lite.  The  River  is  Destatute  of  fish  But  the  Wood  &  Meadowes 
abundans  of  Amiamels,  Sum  turkeas,  Bufifeloes  are  Vercy  Plentey,  the  Common 
Dear  are  Plentey,  and  Larg,  the  Read  and  Moose  Dear  are  Plentey  hear.  Es- 
peshaley  the  former.  I  have  seen  fortey  Kild  in  One  Day  By  Surounding  a 
drove  on  a  low  spot  By  the  River  side  in  the  Winter  Season.  Raccoons  are 
Verey  Large.  Xo  Snakes  But  Small  ones  which  are  not  Pisenes.  Wolves  are 
Plentey — thay  follow  the  Buffeloes  and  often  Destroy  thare  young  &  Olde 
Ones.  In  Winter  the  Natives  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Rase  Plentey  of 
Corn  for  thare  one  Concmntion.  The  Maimers  and  Customs  of  ye  Yanto- 
nose— the  Band  I  saw  up  the  River  are  Nottawases  By  Nation  But  By  Sum 
Intarnal  Dispute  thay  ware  Separated  into  Six  Differant  Bands  Each  Band 
Lead  By  Chefes  of  thare  ( )ne  Chois.  The  Kames  of  Each  tribe — t  the  Yanto- 
nose — 2  the  Band  of  the  Leaves — 3  the  Band  of  the  wes  ( ?) — i,  the  Band  of 
the  Stone  House.  The  other  two  Bands  are  North  one  Ca!d  assoncbones  (?) 
the  other  Dogs  Ribs,  These  ware  One  Nation  formaley  and  Speke  the  Same 
Langwege  at  this  Day.  Ye  Yantonose  are  faroshas  and  Rude  in  thare  Maners 
Perhaps  Oeing  in  Sum  masher  to  thare  Leadig  an  Obsger  life  in  the  Planes. 
Thay  are  not  Convarsant  with  Evrey  other  tribe.  Thay  Seldom  Sea 
thare  Nighbers.  Thay  I^ade  a  wandering  Life  in  that  Exstensive 
Plane  Betwene  the  ^liseurea  &  Missicippey.  Tliay  dwell  in  Leather 
tents  Cut  Sumthing  in  form  of  a  Spanish  Cloke  and  Spread  out  by  thirteen  in 
the  shape  of  a  Bell — the  Poles  Meet  at  the  top  But  the  Base  is  forten  in  Dimer- 
ter — thay  Go  into  it  By  a  Hole  Cut  in  the  Side  and  a  Skin  Hung  Befour  it  Ry 
Way  of  a  Dore — thay  Bild  thare  fire  in  the  Middcl  and  do  all  thare  Cookery  over 
it — at  Night  thay  Lie  down  all  around  the  Lodg  with  thare  feat  to  the  fire, 
Thay  Have  a  Grate  Number  of  Horses  and  Dogs  which  Carres  thare  Bageag^ 
when  tliay  Move  from  Plase  to  Plase,  Thay  Alake  youse  of  Buffeloes  dung- 
for  fuel  as  there  is  but  little  or  no  Wood  upon  the  Planes.  Thay  are  Continu- 
ely  on  the  Watch  for  feare  of  Bcaing  Sarprisecl  By  thare  Enemise  who  are  all 
Round  them.  Thare  war  Implements  are  Sum  tire  amies,  Boses  and  arroe;* 
&  Spear  which  thay  have  Continiiely  in  thare  hands.  When  on  the  March 
at  Nile  thay  Keep  out  Parteas  on  the  Lookout.  Thay  Run  down  the  Buffelow 
with  thare  Horses  and  Kill  as  Much  Meat  as  thay  Please.  In  Order  to  have 
thare  Horscis  Long  Winded  thay  Slit  thair  No.ses  up  to  the  Grissel  of  thare 
head  which  Make  tlicni  Breath  \'erey  frcelj'.  I  Have  Sean  them  Run  with 
those  of  Natrail  Xostrals  and  Cum  in  Apearantlcy  Not  the  Least  Out  of 
Breath.  These  when  a  parson  dies  among  them  in  winter  thay  Carrca  the 
Boddey  with  them  til  thay  Cum  to  Sum  Spot  of  Wood  and  thay  Put  it  up  on 
a  Scaffel  till  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  Ground  thay  Intare  it.  Thay  Beleve 
in  two  Sperits — one  Good  &  one  Bad.  Thay  Genaley  Get  thare  wife  By  Con- 
tract with  the  Parans.  Thay  are  \'erey  Gellas  of  thare  women.  It  Sumtinies 
Hapens  that  a  Man  will  take  his  Nighbers  Wife  from  him  But  Both  are  Oblige 
to  Quit  the  tribe  thay  Belong  to  But  it  is  Seldum  you  can  Hear  of  Murders 
Cummitted  among  them.  Thay  have  Punncshment  for  thefts  among  them- 
selves.   They  Sinntinies  Retelate  by  taking  as  Much  Property  from  the  Ofen- 
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der  if  thay  Can  find  it  But  I  Seldum  Hurd  of  thefts  among  themselves  what- 
ever thay  Mite  Due  to  others.  When  thay  are  Marching  or  Rideing  Over 
the  Planes  thay  Put  on  a  Garment  Like  an  Outside  \'est  with  Sieves  that 
Cum  Down  to  thare  Elboes  ilade  of  Soft  Skins  and  Several  thicknesses  that 
will  turn  an  arrow  at  a  Distans — and  a  target  two  and  a  half  feet  in  Diameter 
of  the  Same  Matearal  and  thickness  hung  f)ver  thare  Shoiders  that  Cards  thare 
Backs.  When  thare  is  a  Number  of  them  to  Gather  Going  in  front  of  thare 
Band  thay  Make  a  War  like  apearans.  The  Planes  where  these  People  wander 
is  about  four  hundred  Miles  Brod  East  &  West— three  hundred  North  &  South. 
Thay  Make  all  thare  Close  of  Differant  Skins,  These  Parts  Produse 
a  Number  of  Otters  which  Keep  in  Ponds  and  Riveteats  on  these  Planes  and 
Sum  Beavers  but  the  Land  Anamels  are  the  Mane  Object  the  Natives. 
The  Spring  is  now  advansing  fast. 
The  Chefes  Cuming  with  a  Number  of  the  Natives  to  Go  with  me  to  Mack- 
enac  to  Sea  and  Hear  what  thare  farther  Had  to  Say 


Here  the  narrative  abruptly  ends,  the  closing  pages  of  the  ancient  manu- 
script having  been  lost  before  it  was  found  by  me  In  186S,  among  some 
waste  paper.  In  the  kitchen  of  the  home  of  Hon.  Charles  Hobby  Pond, 
governor  of  Connecticut— Mrs.  Nathan  0.  Pond 
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TO  the  casual  observer  traveling 
through  Southern  New  Eng- 
land, Connecticut  is  a  very  wei! 
wooded  country.  During  the 
months  when  the  trees  are  in  foliage 
this  seems  particularly  true,  and  the 
statement  that  about  one-half  of  the 
state  is  actually  covered  with  a  more 
or  less  woody  growth  bears  out  this 
first  impression.  Everj'where  there  is 
evidence  of  the  woods'  encroaching  on 
agricultural  land— old  pastures  com- 
ing up  to  red  cedar  and  gray  birch, 
the  forerunners  of  a  forest.  In  the 
woods  themselves  wc  stumble  on  half- 
buried  stone  walls,  and  here  and  there 
find  a  decrepit  old  apple  tree  over- 
topped by  its  wild  associates,  and  are 
even  able  to  distingiii.sli  old  cellar  bot- 
toms and  corn  furrows  and  long  de- 
serted highways  grown  over  with  bull 


brier  and  forest  trees.  These  things 
tell  of  the  old  New  England  stock 
which  cleared  prosperous  farms  for 
themselves  in  the  woods,  reared  large 
families  on  long  since  deserted  hills — 
whose  sons  were  active  in  those  early 
struggles  of  the  colony  and  nation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  look  back 
and  see  what  all  this  nearly  worthless 
land  was  producing  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  colonists,  but  information 
on  the  subject  is  scant.  There  are, 
however,  occasional  interesting  side 
lights  mostly  in  the  form  of  town  rec- 
ords or  colonial  laws. 

Probably  few  realize  the  import- 
ance in  the  early  days  of  Connecticut 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry.  This 
industry  besides  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  first-class  white  oak  lum- 
ber, also  depended  upon  a  ready  sup- 
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ply  of  tlie  so-called  "naval  stores" 
such  as  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine. 
These  materials  have  long  since  been 
considered  special  protlucts  of  the 
South,  but  for  a  century  after  the  first 
settlement  of  Windsor  and  the  neigh- 
boring region  the  manufacture  of 
these  products  from  ihe  pitch  pine 
was  an  extensive  industry.  In  fact 
the  first  Indian  deed  in  this  territory 
had  its  origin  in  this  industry,  for  it 
seems  that  in  1643  John  Griffin  and 
Michael  ilimiphrey  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  pitch  and  tar  and  the 
collecting  of  turpentine.  Manahan- 
oose,  an  Indian  chief,  was  so  unfortu- 
nate in  1648  as  to  kindle  a  fire  which 
in  its  progress  consumed  a  large 
quantity  of  pitch  and  tar  belonging  to 
Mr.  Griffin.  To  make  amends  for 
this  the  chief  deeded  to  the  injured 
party  ail  his  lands  at  Masscoe. 

The  General  Court  early  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  industry  by 
granting  in    1663  to   Mr.   Griffin   200 


CHESTNUT  TREE  IN  FLOWER — TREF.S 
CROWN  IN  THK  OPEN  PRODUCE  THE 
BEST      CROPS      OF      FRUIT        BUT      ARK 

OF        LITTLE        VALUE        FOR         TIMBER 


acres  in  consideration  "that  he  was 
the  first  that  perfected  the  art  of  mak- 
ing pitch  and  tar  in  those  parts."  Mr. 
Phelps  in  his  "History  of  Simsbury, 
Granby  and  Canton,"  says  "that  ex- 
tensive forests  of  pine  (evidently  yel- 
low or  pitch  pine)  were  then  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  plantation. 
Pitch  and  tar  were  in  great  demand 
for  the  uses  of  the  British  navy  as 
well  as  for  ship  building  generally. 
They  commanded  a  ready  sale  at  high 
prices,  and  were  nearly  the  only  arti- 
cles allowed  by  England  to  be  export- 
ed. This  and  especially  the  turpen- 
tine business  was  pursued  more  or 
less  extensively  in  the  town  for  over 
100  years."  Indications  of  some  of 
these  works  were  still  visible  as  late 
as  1845.  The  town  of  Enfield,  and 
probably  others,  granted  the  privi- 
lege to  box  a  certain  number  of  trees, 
but  this  grant  did  not  convey  the  land 
nor  the  trees.  The  record  of  such 
grants  reads  as  follows: 

"July.  1705.  Mr.  Joseph  Sexton 
is  posesed  of  so  many  pine  trees  as 
may  aford  three  thousand  boxes 
which  are  a  littel  southward  of  or 
south  est  of  buk  horn  and  ye  same 
sid  of  wedow  gicsons  medow,  these 
afored  trees  arc  bounded  on  every 
with  conion  land."    And 

".\  Prel  1707.  John  Howard  is 
posesed  of  so  many  trees  as  may  pine 
trees  as  may  aford  six  hundred  box- 
es hounded  .south  on  Jonathan  Peses 
trees  north  on  a  gutter  est  on  a  spruce 
swonip  and  west  on  a  sprong  of  med- 
ow." 

This  kind  of  manufacture  so  im- 
])ortant  in  those  days  called  for 
r-nnsiderabic  legislation  to  properly 
i-ontrnl  it.  In  "The  Public  Records 
of  the  Colony  of  Conn,  from  Oct. 
T7o6  to  Oct.  1716."  published  by  Chas. 
lloadly  in  1870,  we  find  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  ".suit- 
able and  fit  j)cr,son  to  search  all  bar- 
rels of  tar  and  turpentine  liefore  it 
be  exposed  to  sale  or  .shipped  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  for  exportation, 
who  shal  take  care  that  all  such  bar- 
rels— be   of  full   gage  according  to 
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law  and  that  they  be  filled 
and  turpentine,  good  and  merchant- 
able, free  from  all  fraudnlent  and  de- 
ceitful mixtures  of  earth,  stone  or  oth- 
er deceitfull  matter."  He  was  to  set 
his  mark  or  brand  on  all  barrels  com- 
plying with  the  law  and  to  receive 
two  pence  from  the  person  who  em- 
ployed him.  Any  barrels  not  so  ex- 
amined and  marked  were  forfeited. 
one-half  the  value  Roing  to  the  com- 
plainer  and  one-half  to  tlie  county 
where  such  barrels  were  sci^d  and 
brought  to  trial. 

-About  this  .same  time  (April  26. 
1709)  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Hartford  voted  "that  if  any  persons 
shall  box  any  pine  trees  within  the 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Hartford,  eith- 
er on  the  comons,  or  undivided  lands, 
or  shall  draw  any  turpentine  out  of 
any  pine  trees  that  are  already  boxed, 
within  the  aforesaid  bounds,  shall  for- 
feit to  the  town's  use  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  for  every  tree  so  improved 


contrary  to  this  act,  excepting  only 
what  turpentine  may  be  drawn  out  of 
the  pine  trees,  that  are  already  boxed 
for  the  town's  use," 

This  act  of  restriction  probably 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end.  such 
methods  usually  coining  after  a  scar- 
city has  begun  to  be  felt. 

Similar  acts  restricting  the  expor- 
tation of  lumber  about  this  time  seem 
to  indicate  a  growing  shortage  of 
these  other  materials  required  for  ship 
building.  The  following  law  passed 
■n  Jfay  1715  is  an  example: 

"Whereas  great  or  considerable 
quantities  of  plank,  ship  timber  and 
boards,  are  exported  out  of  this  colo- 
ny to  the  neighboring  Provinces  to  the 
great  destruction  of  timber,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  and  discouragement  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  here  in  building 
of  shipping  whereby  the  increase  of 
trade  among  us  is  much  hindered : 
"For  the  prevention  whereof, 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc;"  "That  all  plank, 
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ship  timber  and  boards  of  the  growth 
of  this  government  that  shall  be 
shipped  for  exportation  out  of  this 
colony  to  any  of  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies of  Massachusetts  Bay,  \ew  York, 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  shall  pay  to  naval  officers  in 
each  port  where  the  said  ship  timber 
or  plank  or  boards  shall  be  shipped, 
and  for  the  use  of  this  government, 
the  sum  of  ten  shillings  for  every  ton 
of  ship  timber,  and  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  for  every  hundred  foot  of 
plank,  and  three  shillings  for  every 
hundred  foot  of  boards  which  shall  be 
shipped  as  aforesaid." 


a  monarchia!  government,  and  al- 
though only  an  incident  illustrates 
very  well  why,  from  a  forestry  stand- 
point, that  form  of  government  is  bet- 
ter than  our  own  democratic  govern- 
ment. A  government  by  the  people 
is  essentially  less  thoughtful  of  the  fu- 
ture than  one  by  a  strong  and  wise 
ruler. 

The  idea  of  preserving  the  forests 
through  export  duty  was  not  confined 
to  materials  useful  for  the  navy.  The 
manufacture  of  barrel  staves,  or  bar- 
rel pipe,  or  pipe  staves  as  they  were 
variously  called,  was  an  extensive  in- 
dustry in  the  early  days  of  the  colo- 


CONNECTICUT    HAS     MANY    ACRES     OF    WASTE-LAND    THAT 
PRODUCE         LARGE    PROFITS 


COULD        BE       MADE         TO 

The  feeling  shown  in  the  above 
that  the  requirements  of  the  navy 
should  control  the  use  of  the  forests 
is  one  which  lasted  as  long  as  war 
ships  were  made  of  wood.  The  first 
forest  reserves  created  by  the  I'nited 
States  were  in  the  Live  Oak  district 
of  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  supply  of  this  lumber  for 
our  navy.  In  colonial  days  the  King 
coidd  have  any  tree  in  the  woods 
marked  with  his  arrow  for  the  navy. 
Trees  thus  marked  were  often  seen 
floating  down  the  Connecticut  river. 
Such  a  privilege  as  this  is  typical  of 


ny  and  in  1714  an  export  duty  was 
declared  of  twenty  shillings  per 
thousand  for  barrel  staves  and  thirty 
shillings  for  hogshead  staves. 

"The  Records  of  the  Colony  and 
Plantation  of  Xew  Haven  1638-1649," 
published  by  Chas.  J.  Hoadly  in  1857, 
show  the  regard  with  which  the  for- 
ests were  held  in  the  early  days,  a  re- 
gard which  was  doubt  less  brought 
over  from  England  where  wood  was 
scarce. 

Thus  in  the  General  Court,  \ovem- 
ber  25,  1639:  "It  is  ordered  after  this 
day   no   man    shall   cutt   any    timber 
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downe  butt  where  he  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  magistrate,  except  on  his  owne 
ground." 

"  It  is  ordered  that  Leiutennaot 
See  ley  and  Goodm  Andrews  shall 
walke  the  woods,  and  if  they  finde  any 
timber  lyeing  in  the  woods  uncross- 
cutt,  and  squared,  and  acquaint  the 
magistrate  therewith,  they  shall  have 
liberty  to  seiz  upon  it,  halfe  for  them- 
selves, and  halfe  for  the  towne,  the 
Yorkshire  men's  timber  only  except- 
ed ;  that  timber  wch  is  squared  and 
crosscut,  time  is  given  till  the  last  of 
March  next  to  fetch  it  home." 

The  desire  to  prevent  waste  of  wood 
lasted  for  at  least  a  century.  In  the 
records  of  Enfield  under  Mar.  ii, 
1706.  the  following  appears:  "The 
town  at  this  meeting  voat  that  the 
candelwood  that  is  now  knocked  up 
now  and  not  carted  shal  be  carted 
within  seven  dayes  or  it  shall  be  free 
for  any  man  els  and  al  that  is  knocked 
up  afterwards  shal  be  carted  forthwith 
or  be  free  for  any  man." 

"Candlewood"  consisted  of  dry  pine 
knots  and  other  portions  of  pine 
trees  strongly  saturated  with  pitch 
and  split  into  sizes  convenient  for  use 
in  lighting. 

Occasional  reference  to  tanning 
shows  that  to  have  been  an  industry 
of  considerable  importance  from  the 
first.  It  appears  that  men  in  this  busi- 
ness had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting 
bark  for  dyeing  and  tanning  from  the 
common  land  for  officers  were  ap- 
pointed in  1645  to  decide  where  such 
materials  could  be  procured  with 
least  damage  to  the  public. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Connecticut  there  was  ever 
that  wastefulness  of  the  forest  which 
characterized  the  settlement  of  \'er- 
mont  and  later  the  lake  states,  name- 
ly, the  burning  and  girdling  of  trees 
to  make  room  for  agriculture.  The 
proximity  to  the  coast  opened  a  ready 
market.  The  following  from  the 
"Records  of  Conn.  Colony  1640," 
shows  the  way  in  which  provision  was 
made  for  the  settlement  of  a  new  re- 
gion: "The  prlicuier  court  also  is  de- 
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IMPROVED  BV  REMOVING  THE 
BUTTERNUT         TREES  NEARBY 

sired  to  take  order  for  the  vewing  of 
Pequot  Co.  and  disposeing  of  the 
Tymber  there,  as  also  to  settle  Inhab- 
itants in  those  prts  iff  they  see  cause, 
so  far  as  yt  may  be  acted  without 
chardge  to  the  county." 

The  early  settlers  of  our  country 
were  notably  a  hard  working  people 
and  naturally  had  little  time  for  writ- 
ing descriptions  of  the  forests.  Such 
notes  as  the  following  taken  from  Mr. 
Orcutt's  "History  of  Torrington"  are 
therefore  valuable.  In  describing 
"The  Pine  Timber  Division"  he  says: 
"The  first  name  given  in  the  records 
to  this  part  of  Torrington  was 
Spruce  swamp.  Afterwards  it  was 
called  the  pine  timber ;  then  the  pine 
timber  division  and  in  1747  the  mast 
swamp.  The  pine  timber  was  of  much 
value  and  the  proprietors  found  great 
difficulty  in  preserving  it  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  no  ownership 
in  it.  The  trees  had  grown  tall  and 
straight,  and  were  very  desirable  for 
masts  to  sailing  vessels  and  were  cut 
antl  floated  down  the  river  for  that 
purpo.se.  The  proprietors  directed 
that  all  pine,  white  wood  and  white 
ash  timber  above  fourteen  inches  at 
the  stub  standing  and  growing  or  fall- 
en down  on  those  places  set  out  for 
highways  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  proprietors  and  the  committee  ap- 
ix>inted  was  to  sell  such  timber  for 
the  a<Ivantage  of  the  proprietors." 

President    Dwight    of    Yale,    who 
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traveled  extensively  through  \ew 
England  and  N'ew  York  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  in  his  inter- 
«sting  account  of  these  journeys  fre- 
quently mentions  the  forests,  and  his 
books  bear  out  the  evidence  of  the 
woods  themselves,  namely,  that  there 
was  much  less  forest  land  in  the  state 
at  that  time  than  now.  He  says  that 
almost  all  of  the  original  forests  of 
this  country  {%.  e.  New  England  and 
New  York)  had  long  since  been  cut 
down.  A  note  on  Meredith,  N.  Y..  is 
of  special  interest  as  regards  white 
pine :  "The  hill  which  limits  the 
northern  prospect  is  covered  with  a 
magnificent  growth  of  white  pines; 
one  of  which  having  fallen  down,  was 
measured  by  Mr.  Law  and  was  found 
to  be  two  hundred  and  forty -seven 
feet  in  length.  This  cluster  is  the  only 
considerable  one,  composed  of  full 
grown  trees  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
seen.  A  few  years  since  such  trees 
were  in  great  numbers  along  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Connecticut  riv- 
er, but  they  are  now  very  generally 
destroyed.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  next  generation  may  never  see 
a  white  pine  of  full  size  and  may  re- 
gard an  exact  account  of  this  noble 
vegetable  production  as  a  mere  fable." 

One  will  notice  in  this  account  that 
President  Dwight  does  not  mention 
having  seen  any  trees  of  this  size  in 
Connecticut.  So  we  may  infer  that  if 
there  ever  had  been  any  they  had  dis- 
appeared before  his  time.  The  quo- 
tation given  above  from  Mr.  Orcutt's 
"History  of  Torrington"  probably  re- 
fers to  just  such  timber  as  being  cut 
in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

President  Dwight  makes  specific 
descriptions  of  other  forests  through 
which  he  passed.  Of  Windsor  and 
SufBcld  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count; "From  Windsor  the  noad 
leaving  the  Connecticut  river  pro- 
ceeds to  Sufficld  over  a  plain  of  yel- 
low pine,  about  five  miles  in  extent. 
At  the  cnlraucc  upon  the  plain,  the 
pines  for  near  a  mile  were,  many 
years  since,  entirely  cut  off.  and  in 
their  place  has  sprung  up  a  forest  of 
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oaks.  Such  a  ciiange  in  forest  vege- 
tation is  not  uncommon ;  yet  it  is  curi- 
ous and  will  hereafter  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  enquiry."  This  early  reference 
to  a  problem  which  is  so  often  brought 
to  a  forester's  attention  to-day,  is  one 
of  the  many  points  in  the  work  which 
shows  how  keen  an  observer  was  this 
minister-traveler.  Sixty  years  later, 
Thoreau  read  a  paper  entitled:  "The 
Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  before 
tha  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society 
in  Concord,  which  would  doubtless 
have  interested  President  Dwight 
could  he  have  heard  it.  Presumably 
this  essay  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  '^'ale  divine  than  Thor- 
ean's  philosophy  and  treatises  on  mo- 
rals anil  religion. 

The  chief  use  of  the  forests  of  Con- 
necticut from  Revolutionary  times 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  evidently  to  snpiilv  fuel.  The 
timber  had  been  largely  exhausted. 
but  had  such  a  capacity  for  sprout- 
ing that  good  grnnud  would  yield  a 
growth  am]>lv  sufficient  for  fuel  once 
in  fourteen  years.     It  was  the  custom 
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of  many  fanners  to  cut  their  woods 
on  this  rotation.  The  extensive  manii- 
tacture?  of  the  state  relying  wholly  on 
wood  or  charcoal  for  fuel ;  the  numer- 
ous villages  and  cities;  and  a  rural 
population  much  more  widely  scat- 
tered than  it  is  now,  must  have  con- 
sumed an  immense  quantity  of  woofi 
Iwfore  coal  came  into  general  use. 
Transportation  facilities  did  not  allow 
of  the  introduction  of  fuel  from  long 
distances  so  each  region  supplied  its 
own   amount. 

.\\\  things  taken  into  consideration, 
the  Connecticut  of  \9.20  must  have 
been  a  very  different  appearing  state 
from  that  of  iqoo,  for  not  only  was 
the  thrifty  native  population  utilizing 
some  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  more 
of  the  state's  area  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  but  what  forests  there  were 
must  have  been  largely  composed  of 
young  snrouts.  I'.ut  the  middle  of  the 
century  introduced  a  change  which 
ii  still  in  progress.  Th?  movement  of 
the  population  westward  or  into  the 
cities  left  a  great  dcnl  of  land  unused. 


The  building  of  railroads  and  con- 
sequent improvement  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  whereby  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  West  were  introduced 
at  low  prices  resulted  in  a  further  de- 
preciation of  land  values,  au<i  t!ie  sub- 
stitution of  coa!  for  wood  to  a  great 
extent  in  [uanufacturing  and  domes- 
tic utilization  completed  the  change. 
Forests  have  steadily  encroached  on 
deserted  fields.  Except  in  the  vicinity 
of  cities  or  the  brass  factories  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  the  demand 
for  cord  wood  is  light.  The  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing it  at  any  price  in  many  rural  dis- 
tricts have  steadily  increased  the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting  cord  wood,  while- 
the  factors  already  mentioned  have 
lowered  its  sale  value.  So  in  most 
parts  of  southern  Xew  England  woods. 
are  now  allowed  to  grow  until  they 
can  furnish  products  of  more  net  val- 
ue than  cord  wood.  Through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroads  has  come- 
the  compensation  for  the  injury  they 
are  themselves  so  largly  responsible 
for.  Jnunense  quantities  of  ties  are 
required  to  maintain  the  numerous 
lines  and  the  production  of  these 
along  with  poles  for  telegraph,  tele- 
phone and  electric  light  lines  has  come 
to  be  the  most  paying  crop  of  the 
wood  lot. 

Connecticut  farmers  have  devel- 
oped in  their  tobacco  raising  one  of 
the  most  intensive  forms  of  agricul- 
ture known  anywhere.  Other  branches 
of  agriculture  have  been  similarly  im- 
proved during  the  past  generation.  Is 
it  then  unrea.sonable  that  a  crop  which 
could  be  raised  on  at  least  half  the 
state  without  interfering  with  other 
forms  of  agriculture  should  deceive 
some  scientific  attention  ?  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  isolated  cases  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  done  to  improve 
the  character  of  our  forests  or  to 
substitute  valuable  wood  crops  for 
the  worthless  brush  which  covers  so 
vast  an  area. 

During  the  past  decade  a  wave  of 
reflection,  and  better  still,  of  action. 
has  spread  over  the  United  States.  It 
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that  a  desire  has  arisen  to  save  the 
is  not  merely  among  sentimentalists 
forests.  Tlie  great  lumber  compan- 
ies of  the  country,  the  railroads  and 
other  extensive  forest-owners  and  con- 
sumers, arc  coming  to  realize  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  forests  are  be- 
ing destroyed,  and  with  which  the 
more  valuable  forest  products  are  al- 
ready becoming  scarce  as  shown  by 
increasing  prices.  An  organization 
now  known  as  the  Forest  Service  has 
grown  up  in  the  national  government, 
which  is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  scientific  advice  in  the  bet- 


waste  lands  he  should  aim  for  the  best 
possible  forest  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  Experiment  Station  is  trying 
to  bring  about  these  ideals  not  only 
through  advice  but  by  example.  Five 
years  ago  a  tract  of  sand  plain  land 
on  the  Windsor -Gran  by  line  was  pur- 
chased and  has  been  planted  to  a  vari- 
ety of  different  trees.  The  pines,  es- 
pecially the  white  pine,  are  already 
proving  their  adaptability  for  plant- 
ing, even  now  growing  on  the  aver- 
age a  foot  a  year. 

The  General  Assembly  has  come  to 
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ter  management  of  our  forests.  This 
work  of  the  national  government  is 
now  supplemented  by  several  states, 
among  which  Connecticut  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  the  subject.  The 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Haven  through  its 
forester,  who  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  made  State  Forester, 
gives  advice  to  any  land  owners  in  the 
state  as  to  the  management  of  their 
existing  forests  or  the  establishment 
of  new  ones  on  worthless  lands.  In 
the  management  of  forests  it  should 
be  the  owner's  purpose,  as  in  the  rais- 
ing of  other  crops  to  secure  the  great- 
est amount  of  the  most  valuable  prod- 
ucts in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In 
the  establishment  of  new   forests  on 


realize  the  importance  of  examples 
in  good  forestry  and  has  appropriated 
in  the  last  three  sessions  $6,000  for 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
land.  While  this  is  a  small  sum  com- 
pared to  what  is  needed  and 
what  some  states  are  appropria- 
ting we  already  have  two  state  forests 
started  which  will  not  only  serve  as 
examples  to  the  neighboring  farmers, 
but  will  prove  excellent  investments 
for  the  state.  The  state  can,  of  course, 
afford  to  wait  longer  for  its  returns 
than  the  individual  and  can,  there- 
fore, raise  larger  and  superior  timber 
for  which  there  will  always  be  a  good 
market.  One  of  the  state  forests  con- 
sisting of  1,000  acres  is' in  Portland 
and  the  other  of  300  acres  is  in  Un- 
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ion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  iii  time 
there  will  be  at  least  one  state  forest 
in  every  county. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  detriment 
to  the  improvement  of  our  forests  is 
the  frequency  of  fires,  \ot  only  are 
a  great  many  trees,  especially  young 
seedlings,  killed  outright  by  forest 
fires,  but  the  remaining  trees  are  so 
blistered  that  they  become  liable  to 
fungus  diseases.  These  diseases  to- 
gether with  the  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  caused  by  the  burning 
of  the  vegetable  matter  result  in  poor- 
er growth  and  frequently  in  slow 
death.  It  is  largely  due  to  fires  that 
such  a  con.siderable  area  in  the  state 
is  grown  over  with  brush  instead  of 
valuable  forests. 

Last    summer    the  General    Assem- 


bly passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  town  forest  fire  war- 
dens to  prevent  such  fires  and  to  ex- 
tinguish those  which  are  started.  By 
the  selection  of  proper  men  for  thest 
positions  by  the  selectmen  the  damagt 
from  fire  should  be  greatly  reduced 

.-Xltogetber  it  seems  that  the  forests 
of  the  state  are  entering  upon  their 
third  era.  For  the  first  two  centuries 
tliey  were  destroyed  for  their  own  val- 
ue and  for  the  sake  of  the  lard.  Since 
then  we  have  had  a  period  in  which 
the  forests  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing in  size  and  quantity.  Xow  must 
begin  the  improvement  of  these  for- 
ests and  their  utilization  in  a  scientific 
way  so  as  to  produce  more  value  to 
the  acre  and  vastly  more  wealth  for 
the  state. 


"Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not." 


"My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling. 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend! 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree!  the  storm  siill  brave; 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot! 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save; 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not." 
— George  P.  Morris,  1802-1864. 
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eration  of  them,  then  the  stability  of 
American  citizenship  is  a  fiction  and 
our  system  of  government  and  nation- 
al character  knows  no  permanency.  If 
ihe  coming  of  this  tremendous  sinew 
and  embryo  moral  power  is  but  the 
beginning  of  our  consideration,  and 
the  physiology  of  the  great  plan  of 
the  American  repubUc  is  such  that 
this  new  blood  is  to  be  sent  coursing 
through  the  arteries  of  American 
life,  invigorating  it  with  the  strength 
of  purpose  and  the  courage  of  heart 
that  leads  these  fellowmen  to  face  the 
mysteries  of  this  new  world,  then  im- 
migration is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  western  continent 
is  to  reach  the  highest  development 
of  manhood  and  its  work. 

Emigration  is  a  tragedy.  The  for- 
saking of  home,  language,  customs 
and  the  environment  of  birth,  and  the 
plunging    of    millions    of    credulous, 


trustful  people  into  a  mystical  ideal 
is  a  cruel  slaughter  of  hopes  and  ener- 
gies unles,"!  the  channels  are  practical- 
ly and  honestly  laid  for  the  realization 
of  these  ideals.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  these  energies,  failing  to  find  op- 
portunity for  their  development,  oc-_ 
casionaily  turn  to  evil,  but  it  speaks 
well  for  humanity  that  more  of  them 
do  not  lapse  into  evil 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  15, 
000,000  foreign-born  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  and  that  nearly  2,000 
000  of  then-  have  not  yet  reached  ma- 
turity. Who  knows  bnt  what  in  these 
child-lives  Italy  may  be  contributing 
to  America  another  Michael  Angelo, 
or  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  a  Raphael ; 
or  Germany  another  Mozart,  or  a 
Beethoven ;  or  France  another  Joan 
of  Arc ;  or  Hungary  another  Kos- 
suth; or  England  a  Darwin  or  a  New- 
ton ;  or  Scotland  another  James  Watt. 
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This  is  a  material  age  that  develops 
German  Gutenbergs  or  Italian  Galii- 
leos.  The  material  is  here;  in  its 
ambition  to  find  an  outlet  it  is  coming 
to  America  every  day.  Is  the  Amer- 
ican purpose  sufficiently  strong,  and 
the  American  s\stem  sufficiently  prac- 
tical, to  develop  these  latent  possibili- 
ties so  that  each  priceless  life  mav 
give  to  the  world  the  best  there  is  in 
it? 

Monarchal  government  has  little 
responsibility  and  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  equal  opportunity  or  politi- 
cal freedom.  The  American  republic 
shoulders  a  tremendous  responsibility 
for  it  idealizes  the  blessmg;>  of  liber- 
ty, paints  glowing  pictures  of  its 
realization,  and  emblazons  the  mes- 
sage world-wide  that  it  is  here  for 
whoever  comes  with  a  willing  heart 
and  hand. 

I   am   told   that   Connecticut  has  a 
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population  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
which  is  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
public  schools  are  re-organizing  the 
system  of  education  so  that  it  may 
better  meet  the  new  conditions.  The 
night  schools  are  almost  wholly  the 
outgrowth  of  the  demands  made  by 
immigration.  The  social  settlements 
have  become  strong  factors  in  the 
ivork,  and  the  religious  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  are  giving  atten- 
tion to  both  the  spiritual  and  material 
needs  of  the  newcomers. 

This  moral  responsibility  is  too  lit- 
tle realized  and  it  is  much  to  the  cred- 
it of  Connecticut,  and  especially  the 
city  of  Hartford,  the  birthplace  of 
American  democracy,  that  at  least 
one  phase  of  this  problem  of  assimila- 
tion of  foreign  elements  has  long  been 
receiving  the  conscientious  attention 
of  practical  sociologists. 

Eighty-three    years    ago,    early  in 
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1823,  Catherine  E.  Beecher.  of  Litch- 
field, Connecticut,  with  her  sister 
Mary  (Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Perkins),  op- 
ened a  school  for  female  education  in 
Hartford.  These  pioneer  educators 
were  sisters  of  Henry  Ward  Heecher 
and  Harriet  IJeecher  (Stowe),  and 
daughters  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
tile  distinguished  divine. 

In  her  belief  that  the  times  required 
that  woman  should  be  educated  to 
better  meet  the  requirements  placed 
upon  her,  Miss  Catherine  IJeecher 
organized  in  1827  the  Hartford  Fe- 
male Seminary  and  an  edifice  was 
erected  and  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  female  education,  becoming 
the  model  upon  which  many  others 
were  instituted,  and  attaining  the 
highest  reputation  throughout  the 
country.  In  this  same  edifice  to-day 
the  great  work  of  preparing  young 
lives   for  the   world's   service   is  still 


continued,  but  with  the  evolution  of 
mankind  and  its  work  the  edifice  has 
molded  itself  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  pressing  age.  In  1827  it  was 
deilicated  to  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  daughters  of  old  American 
families  for  womanhood.  To-day  it 
is  consecrated  to  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  sons  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
— the  whole  world — for  American  cit- 
izenship, and  is  known  as  the  Good 
Will  Club.  Like  its  predecessor,  to 
which,  however,  it  holds  no  other  re- 
lation than  the  fact  that  it  occupies 
the  same  edifice,  the  Good  Will  Chih 
is  a  pioneer  in  its  sociological  under- 
taking and  from  it  many  similar  insti- 
tutions are  being  modeled  throughout 
the  country.  The  Good  Will  Club  is 
not  only  one  of  the  first  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  new  world,  but  to-day 
its  work  is  on  a  larger  scope  and  more 
progressive  than   that  of  any   other. 


AMBITIOUS   LiriLE   ARI'ISANS    LEAKMNG    1 


ART    OF    WOOD    CARVING 


As  a  model  for  the  practical  assimila- 
tion of  foreign  elements  into  Ameri- 
can life,  the  story  of  the  development 
of  the  Good  Will  Club  is  one  of  much 
interest  as  well  as  historical  impor- 
tance. I  beheve  that  it  is  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  idea  that  the  future 
of  the  American  republic  can  be  best 
insured. 

-N'ot  long  since  I  spent  an  evening 
at  the  Good  Will  Clnb,  and  it  was  an 
inspiration  as  I  passed  through  the 
rooms  and  realized  how  much  was  be- 
ing accomplished  for  American  citi- 
zenship from  a  small  beginning  and 
faithful  persistent  work.  Some  of  the 
little  citizens  were  reading  in  the  li- 
brary :  others  with  bright,  happ>'  faces 
were  playing  games.  The  small  boys 
do  the  usual  kindergarten  work,  and 
there  are  classes  in  reading  and  story 
telling. 

One  of  the  Hartford  school  teach- 


ers, whose  work  is  among  the  boys  on 
the  East  side,  in  speaking  of  the  Good 
Will  Club,  said:  "In  teaching,  I  have 
this  winter  taken  up  the  study  of 
Ivanhoe.  I  was  surprised  that  the 
boys  seemed  familiar  with  the  charac- 
ters, and  asked :  '  Where  have  you 
learned  of  this?'  Thej-  replied:  'at  the 
<;ood  Will  Club.'  "  ".i\nd  I  have  seen 
also."  she  added,  "that  the  boys  of 
foreign  birth  who  attend  the  club 
have  learned  to  look  upon  their  school 
teacher  as  a  friend.  They  usually  re- 
gard their  school  teacher  with  awe." 

A  class  at  present  is  l>eing  taught 
Russian  history  in  the  club,  and  often 
in  the  evening  I  have  seen  forty  or 
more  Russian  lads  eagerly  listening 
to  stories  of  their  homeland. 

There  is  a  cooking  class  where  the 
boys  are  taught  to  make  bread  and 
cook  plain  food,  a  prize  being  given  at 
the  end  of  the  j-ear  for  the  best  loaf  of 
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bread.  The  little  men  have  a  banking 
account  and  are  taught  to  save  their 
earnings :  many  sell  newspapers,  and 
often  bank  a  considerable  sum.  Gym- 
nastics are  taught,  carpentry,  clay- 
modeling,  wood-carving,  plumbing 
and  printing,  pr^^tical  trades  to  follow 
even  lifelong.  The  hoys  have  a  gift 
of  a  new  printing  press,  and  publish 
their  own  paper,  "The  Good  Will 
Star,"  and  are  also  learning  typewrit- 
ing and  stenography.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  class  in  mili- 
tary drill,  and  each  summer  about  for- 
ty of  the  Good  Will  cadets,  go  out  to 
Miss  Hall's  old  home  in  Marlborough 
and  spend  a  happy  week  in  camp. 

The  boys  bring  all  their  sorrows, 
perplexities,  and  joys  to  Miss  Hall, 
who  is  here  and  there,  upstairs  and 
down,  watching  over  them  each  even- 
ing,    iliss  Hall  told  me  she  had  not 


lieen  absent  but  two  evenings  during 
the  winter. 

The  young  citizens  have  a  minia- 
ture city  government  where  they  con- 
duct their  imaginary  affairs  with  the 
dignity  and  parliamentary  order  of 
real  city  fathers.  It  is  in  this  tittle 
municipality  that  the  principles  of  citi- 
zenship and  self-government  are  in- 
culcated into  impressionable  minds. 
Interesting,  indeed  it  is,  and  impres- 
sive, to  see  the  little  mayor  preside 
over  his  common  council  while  affairs 
of  great  civic  moment  are  earnestly 
discussed.  If  the  simple  honesty  and 
eager  conscientiousness  of  these  little 
citizens  could  be  infused  into  our  na- 
tional citizenship  the  United  States 
would  soon  become  the  long  sought 
I'topia.  The  mayor  presides  over  his 
improvised  municipality  eight  long 
weeks,  and  these  are  weeks  of  great 
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responsibility  for  the  youthful  shoul- 
ders, inasmuch  as  each  one  of  them 
has  a  great  ambition  to  leave  a  record 
of  service  not  only  as  honorable  as  that 
of  his  predecessor  but  made  notable 
by  some  significant  mark  of  states- 
manship. Another  honor  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  these  little  citizens  is  to  be 
appointed  a  policeman :  this  consists 
of  four  weeks'  service  in  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  or;ler  in  the  club 
house.  It  may  be  well  said  that  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  authority  in 
this  capacity  is  not  frequent. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  relate 
the  incidents  of  interest  that  continual- 
ly occur  in  this  sociological  work. 
Warden  Garvin  of  th;  Connecticut 
state  prison  was  expected  to  address 
the  boys  recently,  when  one  little  fel- 
low asked:  "Will  he  tell  us  all  about 
the  prisoners,  robbers  and  hangings?" 
"Oh   no,"    was   the    reply.   "He   will 


speak  upon  more  pleasant  subjects." 
"I  know,"  said  a  brigbt-eye;i  little  lad, 
"he  is  going  to  tell  us  how  not  to  get 
there."  Warden  Garvin,  hearing  of 
this,  took  it  for  his  subject. 

Hundreds  of  courageous  little  fel- 
lows have  left  the  Good  Will  Club  to 
go  out  into  the  world;  many  of  them 
have  met  with  prosperity — business 
and  political  distinction.  One  in- 
stance among  many ;  A  young  boy 
came  into  the  club.  He  was  a  son  of 
a  street  musician  and  both  be  and  bis 
family  had  thought  that  his  only  op- 
portunitv  was  in  following  his  fath- 
er's life.  He  entered  the  class  of 
woo;l-carving.  So  decided  was  the 
talent  that  he  developed  for  this  work 
that  he  soon  perfected  himself  to  a 
place  where  he  sLxnred  a  lucrative  po- 
sition. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Clnb 
five  boys  last  year  entered  Yale  Uni- 
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versity.  and  at  present  there  are  Good 
Will  Club  boys  who  are  attaining;  hon- 
orable marks  in  scholarship  at  Trini- 
ty College,  Michigan  University,  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  and  at  institu- 
tions in  Boston.  Baltimore  and  Bur- 
lington, X'ermont.  At  the  present 
time  a  nimibL'r  of  these  b(ivs  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  universities  hi  the  fall. 
One  is  now  enga^^ed  in  settlement 
work  on  the  eaat  side  in  New  York 
city,  and  is  becoming  distinguished 
as  a  sociologist. 

A  professional  man  recently  said  to 
mc:  "I  am  one  of  Mary  Hall's  hoys. 
Ko  one  will  ever  know  how  much  she 
has  done  for  us.  and  how  many  she 
has  helped  to  obtain  a  c.'>lle:ie  educa- 
tion when  they  have  shown  a  dc;ire 
for  it.  There  are  many  instances 
where  she  has  fnniisbed  them  pecuni- 
ary   means    by    interesting  other.?  in 


their  behalf  or  by  assisting  them  to 
obtain  permanent  employment."  ^len 
who  have  gone  from  this  club  into 
active  business  stat(;  that  they  re- 
ceived their  inspiration  under  its  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago  that  the  Good  Will  Club'  was 
founded  by  Miss  Mary  Hall,  who  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Gustavus  Hall 
and  Louisa  Skinner  of  Marlborough. 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Dr.  John 
Hall  who  came  from  Coventry.  Eng- 
land, with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1630. 
and  settled  in  Yarmouth,  Massachu- 
setts, and  later  removed  to  Tolland, 
Connecticut.  .Among  her  mother's  an- 
cestry are  the  names  of  John  Hayne,-;. 
first  governor  of  Connecticut.  Tobn 
Skinner,  Thomas  Lord,  Elder  Will- 
iam (ioodwin  and  Peter  Bulkeley. 
After      graduating      at      Wilbraham 


Academy,  Miss  Hall  taught  at  Lasell 
Seminary,  and  later  prepared  to  study 
law  with  her  elder  brother,  Ezra  Hall. 
Between  these  two  there  was  a  strong 
and  tender  band  of  affection,  and  the 
early  ;leath  of  the  brother  has  been  a 
life  long  sorrow  to  the  sister.  Miss 
Hail  completed  her  studies  in  the  law 
office  of  the  late  John  Hooker,  of 
Hartford,  the  husband  of  Isabella 
Reecher  (Hooker),  the  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  Beecher  family,  and  in 
(October  1882  the  Hartford  county  bar 
placed  her  name  upon  its  roll  as  the 


first  woman  admitted  10  the  bar  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  while  pursuing  her  studies 
that  Mary  Hall  gathered  a  few  boys 
about  her,  talking  upon  interesting 
and  instructive  subjects,  furnishing 
games,  and  reading  stories  to  them. 
Her  little  friends  became  so  numer- 
ous that  she  could  not  po.^sibly  accom- 
modate them  all. 

"Let's  organize  a  club,"  suggested 
Miss  Hall,  and  on  April  2,  18R0,  nine 
boys  presented  themselves  to  her 
while  she  outlined  the  necessity  of  a 
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priate  nanie,  and  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. One  week  later  the  little  fellows 
completed  this  tremendous  task,  an- 
nouncing' their  object  as  the  improve- 
ment of  its  members  "mentally,  mor- 
ally and  physically,"  and  membership 
was  confined  within  the  age  limits  of 
from  eight  to  twenty-one  years. 

A  leading  influence  in  Hartford  at 
that  time  was  the  Hon.  David  Clark, 
who  was  highly  respected  by  the  boys, 
and  in  recognition  of  favors  that 
he  had  granted  them  thev  desired  to 
adopt  the  name  D.  C. '  Chib.  Mr. 
Clark  declined  the  honor  but  prom- 
ised to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the 
club  and  bring  with  him  an  appropri- 
ate name.  During  his  address  on 
that  occasion  he  christened  it  the 
"Good  Will  Club,"  and  announced 
that  fifty  of  Harper's  best  publica- 
tions for  a  nucleus  of  a  library  might 


It  was  in  this  way  that  the  good 
work  began :  A  badge  was  adopted 
for  regidar  members  oniy,  who  are 
eligible  to  office  in  the  club,  by  reason 
of  good  conduct  and  attendance. 
Every  boy  over  twelve  years  old,  be- 
fore receiving  this  badge,  has  to  take 
the  pledge  of  the  club,  namely  "I  sol- 
emnly promise  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  al!  intoxicating  liquors,  except  as 
a  medicine,  and  from  the  use  of  tobac- 
co in  every  form;  from  all  profanity 
and  vulgarity;  and  I  also  promise  to 
honor  and  obey  my  parents."  Any 
member  who  violates  the  rules  of  the 
club,  forfeits  his  membership. 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  first  to 
entertain  the  boys,  and  take  them 
from  the  temptations  of  the  streets, 
many  newsboys  coming  in.  They 
were  entertained  under  this  environ- 
ment   and    encouraged    to    cultivate 
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good  morals  and  the  ordinary  courte- 
sies of  life.  No  religious  views  or  sec- 
tarianism were  allowed  to  be 
broached,  but  alt  reitgioiis  views  were 
respected.  As  the  work  progressed 
larger  rooms  were  procured ;  they 
were  opened  two  or  three  days  a  week, 
and  finally  every  evening  except  Sun- 
day. Through  the  generosity 
of  those  interested  a  piano 
was  rented,  and  singers  volunteered 
their  services.  The  library  was  en- 
larged from  time  to  time;  clergymen 
and  others  talked  with  the  boys ; 
specialists  gave  gratuitous  talks  on 
health.  The  volunteer  workers  in- 
creased from  six  to  over  fifty  :  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  ladies,  but  during 
the  winter  there  were  many  helpers 
from  Trinity  College  and  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary.  For 
eight  years  the  club  was  without  a 
permanent  home,  moving  from  place 


to  place,  as  the  work  grew.  Then  a 
few  citizens  of  Hartford  feeling  it 
was  a  work  of  great  importance,  set 
about  raising  money  for  a  permanent 
home  for  the  club.  The  Hartford 
Times  and  Hartford  Courant  started 
a  subscription  list  January  14,  1888. 

The  story  can  best  be  told  from  the 
words  of  the  late  Alfred  E.  Burr,  edi- 
tor of  the  Hartford  Times,  and  first 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Good  Will  Club  Corporation: 
"Twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 
rolled  right  in  over  our  heads.  We 
felt  then  pretty  strong.  We  hadgot 
up  to  $7,000  or  $8,000,  when  Mr, 
lienry  Keney  came  to  me.  He  had 
not  been  asked  for  a  cent.  He  said: 
'We  see  you  are  engaged  in  a  pretty 
good  work.  These  boys,  rightly  di- 
rected, will  make  good  men.  It  is 
difficult  to  reform  a  bad  man.  but  take 
the  boy  and  you  can  direct  him  easily.' 
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He  then  said  that  his  brother,  Mr. 
Walter  Keney,  and  I  speak  his  name 
with  profound  respect,  for  a  more 
generous  and  large-hearted  man  nev- 
er lived  in  Hartford,  and  now  his 
restful  sleep  is  at  Cedar  Hill,  had 
come  to  him  and  said:  'We  ought  to 
do  something  for  that  Club.'  And  so 
Mr.  Henry  Keney  and  his  brother 
offered  their  aid  unsolicited.  I 
thanked  him  and  said  if  they  felt  like 
giving  a  little  something  we  should 
certainly  appreciate  it.  He  sent  me 
their  check  for  $5,000.  He  after- 
wards called  me  in  one  day  and  asked 
how  we  were  getting  on.  I  said  we 
had  advertised  for  a  building  and  re- 
ceived various  offers.  We  had  looked 
them  all  over,  but  were  not  quite  sat- 
isfied with  any  of  them.  He  asked  if 
I  was  going  to  continue  in  the  work. 
I  said  I  was.  He  then  said :  'I  am  go- 
ing to  help  you.'  With  some  men 
that  wouldn't  have  meant  much,  but 
with  him  it  meant  volumes.  We  after- 


wards found  that  we  could  get  the 
seminary  for  $17,000.  I  told  Mr.  Ke- 
ney of  it.  Said  he:  'You  go  and  buy 
it.  Walter  and  I  have  talked  it  over; 
we  want  a  good  building.'  I  had  the 
contract  drawn  up,  and  in  it  I  put  a 
couple  of  pianos  to  go  with  the  build- 
ing; and  also  trash  enough  to  fill  a 
dozen  carts  went  with  it.  Mr.  Keney 
sent  another  check  for  $5,000.  That 
made  $10,000.  The  trustees  said  I 
might  buy  this  building  and  repair  it 
if  I  could  raise  the  money.  So  I  went 
to  work.  The  building  was  greatly 
out  of  repair.  Mr.  Keney  came  to 
see  n)e  to  know  how  we  were  getting 
on.  I  told  him  of  the  improvements, 
and  others  that  were  needed.  At 
everything  suggested  he  said  quietly: 
'Put  that  in ;  we  want  that;'  and  so  it 
went  on,  till  the  gifts  of  the  Messrs. 
Keney  amounted  to  $13,672,  Such 
generosity  in  the  interest  of  public 
benefits  comes  only  from  true  and 
generous  hearts."    Later  these  broth- 
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ers  added  to  their  contributions,  giv- 
ing in  all  over  $50,000,  this  added  to 
other  gifts  gave  the  Good  Will  Club 
over  $75,000. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  here 
a  complete  record  of  those  who  have 
co-operated  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
institution,  and  I  regret  that  this  one 
instance  of  generosity  is  the  only  one 
that  space  will  allow  me  to  relate. 

The  old  Hartford  Female  Semina- 
ry, where  Catherine  Beecher  formerly 
taught,  on  February  22,  1889,  was 
dedicated:  "The  Good  Will  Club 
Building  of  the  City  of  Hartford; 
dedicated  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
training  of  the  youths,  who  are,  and 


who  may  hereafter  become,  members 
of  this  club.  And  we  invoke  the  Di- 
\'ine  Benediction  upon  the  institution 
that  it  may  redound  to  His  glory,  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
virtue." 

It  was  at  this  dedication  that  Miss 
Hall  said:  "ft  remains  for  this  hour, 
and  the  realization  of  more  than  my 
wildest  dreams  and  hopes  in  this 
boys'  work,  to  bring  my  happiness  to 
a  white  heat ;  and  I  am  more  than 
glad  to  acknowledge  it  in  this  pres- 
ence, and  to  give  the  praise  to  Him 
who  directs  the  affairs  of  men,  notic- 
ing even  the  sparrows  fall,  and  may 
I  add  that  m\-  work  in  and  for  the 
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Good  Will  Club  is  a  memorial  work. 
I  should  be  ungrateful  to  the  memory 
of  a  noble  brother,  whose  boyhood 
was  of  the  noblest  type,  and  whose 
active  life  began  and  closed  in  this 
beautiful  city,  did  I  not  acknowledge 
in  this  presence  that  the  little  I  have 
done,  and  the  more  I  hope  to  do,  is  in 
loving  memorj-  of  Ezra  Hall." 

The  nine  boys  who  formed  the  con- 
stitution twenty-five  years  ago,  have 
grown  to  two  thousand,  passing  in  and 
out  each  week;  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  registered  their  names 
last  year,  beside  the  regular  members ; 
and  fifty-six  workers  have  been  pres- 
ent on  different  evenings  of  the  week 
to  supervise  and  instruct  in  the  forty- 
nine  departments ;  in  seven  of  these 
f.irmer  members  of  the  club  have  as- 
sisted. 

This  is  the  practical  channel 
through  which  Hartford  sociologists 
are  directing  the  vigor  of  youth  for 
the  greatest  good  to  itself  and  its 
countrj',  that  it  may,  in  the  words  of 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  "Live 
to-day  and  every  day  like  a  man  of 
honor." 


"Those  whose  lives  are  cast  among 
new  conditions  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  them,  and  the  object  of  educa- 
tion is  to  fit  men  and  women  to  do 
something,"  said  President  Flavel  S. 
Luther,  of  Trinity  College,  recently. 

From  the  western  states,  from 
England,  and  from  as  far  east  as 
llombay.  India,  requests  come  to  Miss 
Mary  Hall,  organizer  of  the  Good 
Will  Club  of  Hartford,  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  organizing  sim- 
ilar institutions.  The  practicability 
of  the  plan  has  been  complimentarily 
reviewed  in  the  German  Garleiilaube, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
familv  magazines  in  Germany. 

While  I  was  at  the  Good  Will  Club 
not  many  evenings  ago  a  little  fellow, 
with  an  earnest  face,  came  to  Miss 
Hall  and  said:  "We  are  going  to 
move  to  Xew  Haven :  where  is  the 
Good  Will  Club  there?"  "I  do  not 
think  there  is  one,"  she  replied.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  of  disap- 
pointment that  passed  over  the  boy's 
face.  It  impressed  itself  forcibly  up- 
on me  that  this  is  the  way  to  the 
hearts,  the  hands,  the  brains,  and  the 
souls  of  Young  America. 


"There  are  two  trails  in  life,  my  boy: 

One  leads  to  the  height  of  fame, 
To  honor,  glory,  peace  and  joy. 

And  one  to  depths  of  shame ;     ; 
And    you    can    reach    that    glorious 
height — ■ 

It's  honors  can  be  won — 
Or  you   can  grope  in   shame's   dark 
night — 

It's  up  to  you,  my  son." 


"At  partings  of  the  trails  you  stand. 
At  early  manhood's  gate ; 

Your  future  lies  in  your  own  hand — 
Will  it  be  low  or  great? 

If  now  you  choose  the  trail  of  Right, 
When  you  the  height  have  won 

You'll     bask     in     Honor's     fadeless 
light- 
It's  up  to  you,  my  son." 
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'MY  COUNTRY  IS  WRONG"— TRAGEDY  OF  COLONEL 
JOSHUA  CHANDLER 

BORN  IN  WEST  WOODSTOCK,  CONNECTICUT.  IN  paB-DEVOTED 
TO  HIS  NATIVE  LAND  BUT  UNWILLING  TO  JOIN  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  BECAUSE  HE  CONSCIENTIOUSLY  BELIEVED  IT  ILL-AD- 
VISED, HE  WAS  DRIVEN  FROM  HOME,  WANDERED  WITH  HIS  FAMILY 
IN    EXILE,    AND    DIED    BROKEN -HEARTED -STORY   OF  A    TORY 


REV.    HARVEY  M.    LAWSON 


THE  story  of  the  life  and  death 
of  this  Joshua  Chandler,  witli 
its  strange  vicissitudes,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and 
pathetic  of  the  many  sad  stories  of 
those  who  were  loyal  to  the  mother 
country  during  the  struggle  of  1775 
to  1782,  and  who  acted  consistently 
with  their  principles.  In  these  latter 
days,  while  we  justly  honor  the  Revo- 
lutionary patriots,  yet  we  are  far 
enough  removed  from  the  passions  of 
the  period  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
motives  which  animated  these  loyal- 
ists, and  while  we  feel  that  they  were 
mistaken,  we  can  admire  them  for 
their  devotion  to  what  they  believed 
right,  and  pity  their  misfortunes.  The 
stories  of  the  "Tory  discipline"  which 
was  administered  in  those  days  are 
often  amusing  but  frequently  pass  be- 
yond that  point.  Among  some  old 
papers  handed  down  by  my  ancestor 
I  found  the  following  letter : 


toletyoata 

tbtin&htkL 

Brlmlteld,  Waattord,  Stnrbrtdse  Bod  tTnlon  to  pa 
Kr.  Ttanotbj  HolUia  a  visit  oonoamliiithli  prlnotplc 
M  Torr,  «tc  and  I  wM  to  gtn  joa  notla  and  a 


Butlett  know  and  as  manr  moor  as  yon  can.  These 
IrooiTThniiible  Serrt  Sanil  Uaror.  Jtu. 
tFaiOM,  Saptr.  re  Knd,  1TT4. 
To  CkTTX  Thm  Lawsob,  Dnoa." 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  they  did  with  poor  Mr.  Holton 
"about  son  down  or   little  suner,"  but 


there  is  no  further  record.  It  is  said 
however,  that  he  left  the  town  soon 
after  and  later  "became  respectable" 
and  a  man  of  property. 

We  find  that  many  of  the  most  cul- 
tured as  well  as  the  most  conscien- 
tious people  of  the  time  felt  it  their 
duty  to  remain  loyal  to  the  British 

fovemment,  although  it  would  have 
een  much  easier  for  them  to  lay 
aside  their  principles,  join  with  the 
rabid  majority,  and  thus  save  them- 
selves from  the  insult,  ostracism,  per- 
secution, banishment  and  confisca-  - 
tion  of  property  which  came  upon 
them. 

An  instance  of  the  patriots  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  British 
Crown  and  refused  to  join  the  revolu- 
tionists I  now  relate. 

Col.  Joshua  Chandler  was  born  at 
West  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  March 
I,  1728.  The  Chandlers  were  an  old 
and  honorable  family  in  Woodstock 
and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  that  fine  old  town  in  1686.  His 
mother  seems  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  independence  of  thought  for  with 
two  others  she  left  the  Established 
Church  (Congregational)  and 
"joyned  with  that  sect  or  Denomina- 
tion called  Anabaptists  (at  least  so 
far  as  to  renounce  Infant  Baptism 
and  be  rebaptized  by  plunging),"  and 
therefore  she  was  dismissed  from  the 
church. 

Joshua  Chandler  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in   1747,  being  ranked 
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the  thirteenth  in  the  class  of  twenty- 
nine,  in  "dignity  of  family."  In  the 
same  year  ( or  on  September  2 1 , 
1747)1  he  married  Sarah  Miles  of 
New  Haven.  He  settled  in  New  Hav- 
en and  opened  practice  as  a  lawyer. 
His  house  stood  where  the  Tontine 
hotel  was  afterwards  built.  He  and 
his  son-in  law,  Amos  Botsford,  after- 
wards owned  the  whole  of  the  square 
bounded  by  Church,  Court,  Orange 
and  Chapel  streets.  The  Chandleri 
house  was  afterwards  moved  off  and 
became  the  residence  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon.  Col.  Chandler  became  a  man 
of  considerable  property.  He  owned 
a  large  part  of  the  salt  marsh  north 
east  of  New  Haven,  and  got  about  a 
hundred  Frenchmen  from  the  prov- 
inces to  dyke  it.  This  was  afterwards 
called  for  a  long  time,  "The  Chandler 
Farm."  He  was  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ty and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
fellow  citizens  before  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  He  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice, and  from  1768  to  1772  and  also 
in  1774  and  1775  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  seems  to  have 
resided  in  North  Haven  for  a  time, 
at  least,  after  1765.  At  a  town  meet- 
ing at  New  Haven  on  May  23,  1774, 
he  was  placed  on  a  committee  of  eight- 
een "for  Correspondence  for  the 
Public  Safety."  But  he  was  soon  sus- 
pected of  loyalty  to  the  British  King 
and  was  sent  to  North  Haven  as  a 
prisoner  by  the  whigs  of  New  Haven. 
In  order  to  understand  his  position  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  of  his 
history  and  mental  make  up.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  great,  almost 
an  ideal  reverence  for  the  kingly  au- 
thority and  for  the  cherished  "mother- 
land" He  had  held  office  under  the 
king  where  the  ruling  principle  had 
been  that  of  loyalty  and  faithful  ser- 
vice to  his  sovereign.  Then  his  edu- 
cation and  his  legal  training  would 
naturally  make  the  resistance  to  duly 
constituted  authority  abhorrent  to  him. 
Then  again,  many  of  his  relatives 
were  also  loyal  to  the  British  King. 
A  cousin.  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury 
Chandler,  D.  D.  of  Elizabeth,  New 


Jersey,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  felt 
it  his  duty  to  warmly  advocate  the 
cause  of  loyalty  to  King  George;  con-  I 
sequently  he  found  it  necessary  to  flee 
to  England  where  he  remained  dur- 
ing the  struggle.  Another  relative, 
John  Chandler  of  Worcester,  Massa-  . 
chusetts,  "distinguished  for  his  talents  I 
and  virtue,"  eng^ng  in  manners, 
hospitable  as  a  citizen,  industrious  and 
enterprising  as  a  merchant,  sacrificed 
his  large  possessions — i36,igo — to  1 
a  chivalrous  sense  of  loyalty.  He  was 
one  of  six  citizens  banished  from 
Worcester  and  forbidden  to  return 
to  the  state  under  penalty  of  death; 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
known  as  "the  honest  refugee,"  be- 
cause his  statement  of  losses  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Loyalists  claims 
were  so  moderate  as  compared  with 
others,  and  he  died  in  London  in  1800. 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  was  a 
descendant.  When  his  estate  in  Wor- 
cester was  confiscated,  the  females 
were  plundered  of  their  very  cloth- 
ing. He  had  several  sons,  two  of  them 
graduates  of  Harvard,  who  were  also 
loyalists. 

Col.  Chandler  had  his  full  share  of 
the  troubles  of  the  time.  On  one  oc- 
casion, some  furloughed  American 
soldiers,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  seized 
him  and  were  threatening  to  hang 
him  to  a  tree,  when  his  neighbor,  Cap- 
tain Bradley,  interfered  and  saved  his 
life.  But  the  crisis  came  at  the  time 
of  the  British  invasion  of  New  Haven, 
under  General  Tryon.  On  Monday, 
the  5th  of  July,  1779,  while  the  whigs 
were  celebrating  their  independence 
from  the  mother  country,  the  British 
forces  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor. Col.  Chandler  had  several  child- 
ren who  shared  their  father's  loyalty, 
and  one  of  these  sons,  William,  who 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1775, 
held  a  position  afterwards  as  Captain 
in  the  royal  army.  On  the  occasion  oi 
the  invasion  of  New  Haven,  this  Wil- 
liam Chandler,  with  his  brother 
Thomas,  met  the  British  and  piloted 
them  to  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
British  occupation  of  New  Haven  for 
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about  twenty-four  hours,  with  its 
plunder  and  destruction,  about  which 
so  many  stories  are  handed  down.  One 
of  diese  is  told  about  the  Rev  Naphtali 
Daggett,  the  professor  of  Divinity  in 
Y^  College.  He  came  out  towards 
West  Haven,  where  the  British  had 
landed,  riding  furiously  on  his  old 
black  mare,  carrying  his  fowling 
piece  in  his  hand.  He  passed  the  mil- 
itia, among  whom  were  many  students 
who  gave  him  a  cheer  as  he  went  by. 
He  took  his  station  on  a  knoll  by  a 
copse  of  wood,  alone,  and  began  fir- 
ing on  the  British,  A  detachment 
went  to  investigate  and  were  surprised 
to  see  an  old  man  there  in  a  long 
black  coat.  They  called  out,  "What 
are  you  doing  there,  you  old  fool,  fir- 
ing on  his  Majesty's  troops?"  "Exer- 
cising the  rights  of  war,"  was  the  un- 
daunted reply.  "If  I  let  you  go  this 
time,  will  you  ever  fire  on  his  Majes- 
ty's troops  again?"  "Nothing  more 
likely,"  said  die  old  man.  Hence  he 
was  dragged  down,  pricked  with  bayo- 
nets, robbed  of  his  shoes  and  driven, 
half  dead,  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
It  is  said  that  this  William  Chandler 
intervened  to  save  him. 

On  the  next  morning,  Col.  Joshua 
Chandler,  who  now  doubtless  expected 
that  the  British  would  remain  in  New 
Haven,  and  the  rightful  authority  be 
once  more  established,  began  prepar- 
ing a  large  dinner  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  British  officers.  But 
meanwhile  the  alarm  had  been  spread 
and  the  militia  began  to  pour  in  from 
all  the  surrounding  towns.  The  Brit- 
ish were  finding  themselves  in  a  tight 
place,  so  General  Tryon  sent  word  to 
Colonel  Chandler  that  he  could  no 
longer  hold  the  town  but  must  with- 
draw immediately.  This  announce- 
ment struck  consternation  to  the  heart 
of  Colonel  Chandler  and  his  family. 
They  could  imagine  something  of  the 
vengeance  which  the  indignant  citi- 
zens would  heap  upon  them,  so  after 
a  hurried  consultation,  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  town  with  the  British 
troops.  They  hastily  gathered  a  few 
possessions  and  started  the  same  day. 


On  the  next  morning  some  one  who 
entered  the  house  saw  the  tables  set 
for  a  large  company,  and  the  viands 
all  left  untouched.  His  property  was 
seized  by  the  New  Haven  authorities, 
and  confiscated  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Chauncey,  who  was  appointed 
administrator  "on  the  estate  of  Joshua 
Chandler,  now  gone  to  and  joined  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

But  now  we  must  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  exiled  family.  They  took 
refuge  on  Long  Island,  where  they 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Here  they  were  in  great  anxiety  and 
distress,  longing  for  their  old  home 
and  friends,  hoping  to  regain  at  least 
some  of  the  property  which  they  had 
left  behind  and  feeling  that  the  Brit- 
ish government,  for  which  they  had 
sacrificed  all,  should  protect  them. 
On  February  10,  1782,  Mr.  Chandler, 
with  other  refugees  on  the  island,  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Rivington,  the  Inspector 
General  of  such  refugees,  stating,  "we 
were  driven  from  our  respective 
homes,  having  left  our  property  in 
the  country,"  etc.  In  an  address  to 
Governor  Franklin,  August  10,  1782, 
he  said :  "After  placing  the  most  un- 
limited confidences  in  the  Royal  as- 
surances we  have  at  different  times  re- 
ceived, and  after  our  sacrifice  and  loss 
of  property,  we  should  feel  ourselves 
but  ill  requited,  were  we  to  be  aban- 
doned and  dismembered  from  the  em- 
pire ;  but  our  misery  and  distress  must 
be  complete,  should  we  become  sub- 
jected finally  to  a  Republican  system." 
In  1783,  finding  no  hope  of  returning 
to  New  Haven  and  again  enjoying 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  even  after  the 
close  of  hostilities,  Joshua  Chandler, 
took  his  family  with  other  loyalists 
to  Nova  Scotia.  The  landing  of  the 
loyalists,  May  18,  1783,  was  one  of 
the  notable  events  in  the  history  of 
that  province,  and  that  day  as  it  re- 
turns, is  still  celebrated  by  a  salute  of 
cannon  firing  at  noon.  The  Chandlers 
settled  at  Annapolis  and  the  father  did 
what  he  could  to  make  them  comfort- 
able.   But  M!rs.  Chandler  was  a  deli- 
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cate  person  and  had  suffered  much 
on  their  rough  and  tempestuous  voy- 
age there.  She  sickened  and  died 
about  two  weeks  after  their  arrival. 

After  doing  what  he  could  for  the 
comfort  of  his  children.  Colonel 
Chandler  sailed  on  the  gth  of  January, 
1784  from  Halifax  for  England  to 
secure  if  possible  remuneration  for 
his  losses.  The  story  of  his  exper- 
ience and  feelings  there  is  told  in  the 
following  pathetic  letter,  which  he  sent 
to  his  old  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  Whittlesey,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  New  Haven.  It 
shows  that  he  became  in  part  disillus- 
ioned in  the  ideal  estimate  which  he 


had  held  of  the  nobility  and  grandeur 
of  the  British  government.  It  shows 
also  his  homesickness,  his  love  for  his 
native  land,  and  his  desire  for  her  wel- 
fare. What  he  felt  in  regard  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  Articles 
of  Confederation,  proved  to  be  only 
too  true.  And  considering  the  differ- 
ences, rivalries,  jealousies  and  the 
slow  communication  between  tlie  colo- 
nies at  that  time,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  his  statement :  "A  democratic  form 
of  government  cannot  long  subsist  in 
so  great  and  extended  a  country." 
One  is  impressed  in  reading  the  letter 
with  the  writer's  honesty  of  purpose, 
his  Christian  principle,  and  his  ten- 
der regard  for  his  family : 


[■RXTSSB.  CHiUHO-.        

Ldiriok.  April  Ittb,  1184. 


ind  Dr  Ftlend: 

On  IDT  Tsklntc  mr  Final  and  EcerlaMlDg  P&rewsll 
ot  mr  Katlva  Ooantir.  I  Kddreued  yon  and  my  Eood 
old  and  Dr  Frlond,  Ur.  Whitney.  I  hope  yon  reoelted 
thit  •ddrew  M  k  Token  ot  mr  Lore  ■ml  rtiendahlp; 
u  I  lUttar  mnelt  tbat  yon  beye  a  Friendahlp  for 
me,  uid  would  b«  flad  to  know  my  Preeent  sitnv 
tloD  end  Future  Froeiwcts  In  lite,  I  hare  taken  the 
Liberty  ot  onoe  more  OItIbs  you  tbe  Tronble  Q 
holM)  the  pleaslDe  Troeble  of  thu. 

IleftMewTorfontheSihot  October  Last,  wllh 
a  Deilini  ot  Calllns  at  Hew  Baren,  and  tor  tbe  laat 
Ume  U>  bays  bid  adlea  Ut  that  DfJlchtfal  Spot,  and 
to  all  my  trieDda:  but  the  Wleda,  bni  more  the  teet- 
Inita  of  my  own  Ulnd,  and  the  yMble  TeeUuEe  of  tbe 
Family  torbtd  It.    W«  bad  a  meet  Terrible  FSiMfe 

»n  Mn.a  <!i-nH^  OUT  DCOkl  VtTt  IWOpt  Of    all    BtOOfc, 

arrlyed  at  Anapolla  on  tbe  SSrd.  Hn. 
la  oreroome  wltb  tbe  PMtan.  She 
moamed  and  died  In  abont  >  week* 
IS.  She  li  certainly  Happy-  8h«  died 
the  Rlchtaone,  and  ft  la  ihe  flnt  wish  ot 
it  her  Family  and  bar  Friend*  mUcbt  be 


J ., ..  ^  aa  I  oonid  for  tbcm.    I 

Id  wltb  tbem  a  few  dayt.  I  then  left  then  t«  the 
fdoat  Proteotl<m  of  tbe  Almighty,  who  I  hope  will 
Ibrir  God  and  Oomtort  and  Support.  1  left  Hall- 
lax  on  the  9th  ot  January,  and  arriyed  after  a 
mixed  Paawn.  In  thli  great  Sink  of  PoUntlon.  Coi^ 
mptlon  ana  venality  on  the  Bib  of  Febmary.  I 
toond  Uie  Nation  In  ireat  Tamoltl  and  Commouona. 
I  tonndmytelt  perfectly  Loet  in  PoUtloks,  as  well  aa 
In  CompaH;  East  waa  weat  and  North  li  yet  Sooth. 

Before  I  left  America  I  tappoeed  Lord  North 
ratber  Attached  to  tbe  Preronti 
and  Lord  Sidney  and  lb.  Pitt  Ral 
Liberty otUtei^ple.  Bathowt. — , 
taken.  I  toond  Lord  North  De8ded^ 
Crown,  In  fBTor  of  tbe  Demoinaticaf  1  _. .  „  — 
Conatltntlon  to  tbe  Roln  ot  the  Uonarcbieal;  and 
Hr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Sidney,  fto.  Ao.  all  In  E^yor  of  the 
Pierogattye.    Tbeee  PouUcal  Sqoabblee  yon  will  see 


laninlahed,   moomed  and 
after  Landing.    ■••-  ■-  — 
thedeathofO 
my  Sonl,  that 


lb  BoyaL    I  provide 


ord  Sid^  and  Hr.  Pltt^tber  Jealoni  tor  tbe 
■J  ot  Ute  Iwple.  Bat  how  neatly  waa  I  mla- 
.    I  toond  Lord  North  De8ded^  agalnM  tbe 


m  ^iwe.  a 
itHajOTity 


.,  the  election*  In  many  place*  hare 

, ,  and  tbe  Haw  Mlntotry  will  baye  a 

tajomylntbcNewOboBMi  Booae:  hot  tbeir 

Oontlnnance  oannot  be  long,  the  prcaent  KlnMry 
an  ODuopyliiK  droimd  tbat  they  are  EtruiEer*  to: 
uey  atand  upon  Tory  Oromid,  and  are  A  heart 
Htmntdloaiia  In  Principle,  If  there  la  aaeh  a  tUnit  at 
Prlndiie  In  the  Xintdom,  the  edatenoe  of  wbloh  I 
OrMtly  doubt.  Tbli  Klngdcmi,  without  a  miracle  In 
Ka  favor,  nuiat  Boon  be  Loet;  you  can  have  no  idea  of 
their  COTroptton,  of  their  Debanobeiy  and  Luiaryi 
tfatlr  Pride,  their  lUabea:  tb^  Luxury  haa  Boined 
them:  It  la  not  Inihe  Power  of  Hnman  Nature  to 
Say*  them,    if  theyareiBTod  It  muit  be  by  eome 


Heavenly  Power. 

. aitawle  Tree  but  wbatwaatB 

AFleabBrnA— ItlBtmefluOjiKrloaltareand  aUtba 
Art*  are  carried  on  to  areat  Perfection;  but  give 
America  the  Heana,  and  In  one  half  theTlpi'  ■>»< 
wOl  riae  Snperlor  to  anything  in  tbla  Country. 

My  own  proapeota  In  life  1 "  •>--'—■  — 

Oare  tobow  formy  Chlldrenj 
eation  li  but  yery  fabit.    1^ ' 
Have  about  £400  ttg.  per 
now  ii  to  procure  that  a — 
daoghtera  and  my  yotnu 
llamatanda  tome  Chan< 
hia  lite.    ■    -    ■ 


It  eon  for  lUe:  my  Son  Wll- 
f or  a  aeparate  Summrt  for 


B.    I  dnd  my  HeaUb  on  a  TWMe  beOUne: 
oan  get  my  LittieAffaira  settled  herel  ahali 
gointoToibhlreor  WalM,  to  procnte  an  Af^on 
formydaaghtetaandmy  twoyoungeatSona.  _ 

Thna  thia  nubappy  Controversy  baa  ruined  Tlion- 
aasdi;  the  SacrlAdnsUie  Pioapecta  of  my  Famlto 
tor  Lite  la  not  the  on&  thing  that  1111a  my  mind  wltb 
dfitreia.  Ibave  yet  a  very  atrong  AJteotlon  and 
Predeleotlon  for  my  Native  OoDn^;  tbetr  Happt- 
"•—•  would  In  some  Ueaaure  allevfate  mv  Preaent 
ee;  but  though  I  have  myself  greatly  lo*t  In 


happy  In  th^  preaent  State.  A  Democratto  Oor- 
emment  oannot  long  anUiat  In  ao  great  and  «i- 
tended  a  country;  the  aeeds  of  IMsoord  I  see  sown 
among  you,  former  prejodlce*  and  future  jealoaale* 
will  came  ConTolaiona;  the  aubvenlon  of  yonr  pres- 
ent Conatltutlon  cannot  take  Place  without  blood- 
shed. I  have  sent  In  asmaUpawage  to  my  Son,  ll.De 
Solme'a  tadvooate  In  Geneva,  Switaerlasd),  Hlrtoir 
ot  the  British  Conatltntlon;  Itk  well  wrote;  Iwlah 
Dr.  Stltea  would  admit  It  Into  tbe  library— It  may  be 
ot  Bome  servloe  W  my  country  Id  forming  their  new 
Conatltutlon,  tor  a  new  one  must  be  formed  at  some 
fntnre  time. 

In  the  hour  ot  Contest  I  thougbt,  1 
think,  my  Country  wrong;  '    " 


lought, .    .    ._  , 

-^ ,    „,  --kt  laerarwlabrd  1 

,    .  wish  her  to  support  a  dlgnlHed  obaia  ' 
can  be  done  only  by  great  and  dtanUed  at 
-*—■-'-'- '-- '  — ' itaaT  adberra 


which  U  a  I 
ruoue  Faith  and    . 
may  prea^  forever  1 
tee  uid  And  that  t 


»  enforce  my  recwds  to  Um,  and  alto  to  n- 
1  Um  to  sand  the  puMss  and  dooumenta  I  sent 
Tbo'  I  am  about  to  leave  tUt  dty,  any  address 
^No.40Ho^tonBt.Dear  Portland  Cftapel,  will 
always  And  me  MlUi/emijIndmysa^.    Pray  remem- 
ber me  vrlth  the  moat  slnoere  afleotlon,  to  yonr  tamK 
1j,  to  all  my  friends.    Iler  must  ezcnae  my  no> 
writing  to  each  one,  neither  my  health  nor  my  tec 
liigswlllnriult;bnt  let  otaUoearnpnnder  alloi 
laesesaad  aepanulonawitb  a  beoomlng  ferUtud 


Tour  humble  ko.  Aa 


Josnoa  CHumi^a. 


BORN  IN  WEST  WOODSTOCK,  CONNECTICUT,  1728 


In  England  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  adjust  the  claims  of  the 
loyalists.  Colonel  Chandler  returned 
to  Annapolis ;  on  that  fatal  March  of 
1787,  he  with  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
and  his  son,  William  Chandler,  took 
all  their  books,  papers  and  evidences 
of  their  colonial  property,  and  sailed 
across  the  bay  for  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  to  meet  the  commission- 
ers, to  prove  their  titles  and  their  loss- 
es, and  to  get  their  claims  adjusted. 
But  a  violent  snow-storm  arose  and 
the  vessel,  missing  the  harbor,  was 
<!riven  on  the  rocks  at  Musquash 
Point,  within  about  nine  miles  of  St. 
John.  William  Chandler,  hoping  to 
secure  the  boat,  fastened  a  rope  about 
his  body,  and  leaped  into  the  wintry 
sea,  to  swim  ashore.  But  just  at  that 
moment,  a  heavy  sea  caused  the  vessel 
to  give  a  lurch  which  caught  him  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  rocks  and 
crushed  his  body.  His  agonized  fath- 
er and  sister  saw  him  sink  and  perish 
before  their  eyes.  This  was  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1787.  Colonel  Chand- 
ler and  his  daughter,  with  the  others, 
finally  got  ashore.  But  their  clothing 
was  wet,  it  was  bitterly  cold  and  windy 
and  there  was  no  human  habitation 
near.  They  traveled  as  far  as  his 
strength  would  allow,  when  seeing 
that  he  could  go  no  further,  he  begged 
his  daughter  to  leave  him  and  seek 
to  save  her  own  life.  But  she  refused 
to  leave  him.  He  then  climbed  to  a 
rocky  eminence  to  get  an  outlook  over 
the  surrounding  country,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  hope  of  help  near.  But 
being  benumbed  with  cold,  he  fell 
from  the  rocks  and  soon  died.  His 
daughter  with  her  companion,  Mrs. 
Grant,  wandered  about  in  the  woods 
for  awhile  longer  but  at  last  fell  and 
perished  on  the  nth  of  March,  1787. 
Their  bodies  were  found  and  carried 
to  St-  John,  New  Brunswick,  where 
they  were  buried  in  the  burying 
ground  at  the  head  of  King  street. 
After  seventy  years  the  bodies  were 
sought  for  and  reinterred  by  descend- 
ants in  the  new  and  beautiful  "Rural 
Cemetery"  at  St.  John,  where  the  orig- 


inal slabs  bear  the  inscription  given 
below. 

When  the  news  of  this  sad  tragedy 
reached  Woodstock,  Connecticut, 
birthplace  of  Joshua  Chandler,  it 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  sur- 
viving relatives  and  friends  (among 
whom  were  my  own  ancestors)  and 
it  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  as  the  most  thrilling 
tragedy  of  the  Revolutionary  drama. 

In  the  beautiful  "Rural  Cemetery" 
at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  may  be 
seen  two  old  slate  stone  slabs  placed 
against  an  embankment  where  the 
persons  whom  they  commemorate 
were  re-interred.  On  the  first  of  these, 
under  the  "death's  head,"  with  rays 
and  wings,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

"Here  lyeth  the  Bodies  of  Col. 

JOSHUA     CHANDLER,     Aged     6t 

years  And  william  chandler 
His  Son  Aged  29  years,  who 
were   Ship   wrecked   on   their 
passage    from    Digby    to    St. 
John  on  the  Night  of  the  9th 
day  of  March  ij*7  &  perished 
in  the  Woods  on  the  nth  of 
said  Month." 
The  other  slab  gives  a  similar  epitaph 
for  Mrs.  Sarah  Grant  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Chandler. 

William  Chandler,  who  was  crushed, 
on  the  rocks,  was  a  classmate  at  Yale 
of  the  patriot,  Nathan  Hale.  Al- 
though they  both  came  to  a  tragic  end, 
yet  how  different  is  the  reputation  and 
fame  which  have  been  handed  down. 
And  yet,  who  shall  say  but  that  one 
may  have  been  as  conscientious  as  the 
other?  The  same  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  consequent  suffering  and 
hardship  to  those  who  were  in  the 
minority  has  always  occurred  in  each 
of  the  struggles  through  which  our 
country  has  passed.  We  now  honor 
the  Union  men  of  the  South  who 
clung  to  the  national  cause  with  great 
difficulty  and  loss  between  1861  and 
1865,  Yet  we  also  recognize  the  con- 
scientiousness and  noble  character  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  although  we  feel  that 
he  chose  the  wrong  side.     But  just 


ag*    "MY  COUNTRY  IS  WRONG"~TRAGEDY  OF  COL.  CHANDLER 

now,  We  praise  the  Panama  secession-  and  feel  proud  if  we  can  belong  to  the 

ists  as  the  real  patriots  and  heroes.  Sons  or  Daughters  of  the  American 

All  these  things  teach  us  that  it  is  I^evolution,  would  it  not  be  well  to 

,  1,    »  »     t     .            1           .L  ,  found  a  new  society,  called    Uescena- 

not  best  to  be  too  cocksure  that  we  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  Loyalist"  to  do  full  cred- 
are  always  right  and  everybody  else  it  to  those  honest,  true,  brave,  cultured 
wrong,  but  to  recognize  that  human  and  self-sacrificing  persons,  like  Josh- 
judgment  is  fallible.  While  we  just-  ua  Chandler,  who  lost  all  in  devotion 
ly    honor   the   Revolutionary    heroes  to  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty  ? 


THE  DYING   CHARGE   OF   JOHN  LEE  OF  LYME, 
CONNECTICUT 

"GIVEN  TO  HIS  CHILDREN  WHEN  ON  HIS  DEATH-BED,  JAN- 
UARY 13.  1716,  OLD  STILE,  AND  DIED  IN  THE  FULL  ASSUR- 
ANCE   OP    FAITH    ON     THE      SEVENTEENTH    INSTANT" 

FROM     ORIGINAL     MANUSCRIPT    NOW     IN    POSSESSION    OF    HIS   DESCENDANTS 


1  CHARGE  my  dear  Children,  that  you  fear  god  &  keep  his  com- 
mandments and  that  you  uphold  his  public  worship  with  diligence 
and  constantly  as  you  can  &  that  you  be  constant  in  the  duty  of 

secret  prayor  twice  every  day  all  the  days  of  your  lives  &  all  you 
that  come  to  be  heads  of  familys  that  you  be  constant  in  Family 
Prayor,  praying  evening  and  morning  with  your  Familys  besides  your 
prayors  at  Meal  and  that  you  in  your  Prayers  you  pray  for  converting 
grace  for  yourselves  &  others  &  that  god  will  shew  you  the  Excellency 
of  Christ  &  cause  you  to  love  him  &  believe  in  him  &  shew  you  the 
evil  of  sin  &  make  you  bate  forever  &  turn  from  it  &  that  you  never 

give  over  till  you  have  obtained  converting  grace  from  God 

Furthermore  I  charge  you  that  you  chuse  Death  rather  than  deny 
Christ  in  any  wise  or  any  degree  &  that  you  never  turn  papist  nor 
hereticks  but  serve  god  in  the  way  you  was  brought  up  in  &  avqid  alt 

Evil  company  least  you  be  led  into  a  Snare  and  temptation 

Also  be  careful  to  avoid  all  Excess  In  Drinking  and  all  other  Sin  & 
prophaneness  &  be  always  dutiful  to  your  mother  &  be  kind  to  one 
another. 

This  I  leave  in  charge  to  all  my  posterity  to  the  End  of  the  World 
charging  every  person  of  them  to  keep  a  coppy  of  this  my  charge  to 
my  children This  is  my  dying  charge  to  my  children. 

Eunice  Maxvih  (Signed)    John  Lee 


INFLUENCE    OF     ECCLESIASTICAL     DOCTRINES     ( 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE,  CONSTITUTION  AND 
OTHER  STATE  DOCUMENTS  EMBODY  IDEAS  FIRST  ESTABLISHED 
IN  THE  CHURCH— PRESBYTERIAN  REPUBLICAKISM  AND  CON- 
GREGATIONAL DEMOCRACY— RESULTS  OP  ORIGINAL  RESEARCH 


JOEL  N.  ENO,  M.  A. 


author  of 
puritans" 


'  NOMBNCLATURB   OP   CONNBCTICUT    TOWNS,"    "  WHO    WERE     THB 
AND   MANY   OTHER    ARTICLBS    IK   THB   CONNBCTICUT   UAQAZINE 


AFTER  considerable  research 
in  collecting  and  verifying  the 
facts  I  am  enabled  to  contri- 
bute to  the  New  England  por- 
tion of  American  history  an  im- 
portant, but  little  noticed,  element 
in  the  making  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  historical  thesis  on  the  rehg- 
ious  conditions  in  the  civilizing  of  the 
new  world,  especially  treating  of  the 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
in  colonial  New  England. 

The  idea  of  sovereignty  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  had  found  in 
the  Roman  Empire  and  adapted  to  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men,  as  did  that 
to  their  persons,  was  not  destroyed  in 
England  by  the  transfer  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical sovereignty  from  the  Pope 
to  the  monarch ;  but  by  that  transfer 
the  question  of  secular  or  political 
government  was  combined  and  in- 
volved with  that  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, a  union  of  church  and  state ; 
so  that  the  Puritans,  aiming  at  first 
to  reform  the  Church  of  England  from 
within,  by  substituting  heart  worship 
for  external  ceremony,  finding  their 
efforts  sternly  repressed,  were  led  by 
conscience  to  non-conformity,  thence 
to  separate  worship,  seeking  oppor- 
tunity for  which  some  21,000  persons 
in  300  ships  crossed  the  ocean  to  set- 
tle New  England.  It  was  the  period 
of  oppression  before  armed  resist- 
ance in  the  Civil  War  of  1642-1649 
that  was  the  chief  period  of  New  Eng- 
land settlement.  There  were  during 
this  period  two  chief  branches  of  the 


Puritans  as  regards  church  govern- 
ment; the  Presbyterian  and  the  Inde- 
pendent. From  1635  there  was  con- 
troversy between  these  branches  on 
this  point  and  in  1641  the  ministers 
of  both,  in  Great  Britain  as  welt  as  in 
New  England,  were  invited  to  meet 
in  a  general  assembly  to  settle  on  some 
common  basis  as  far  as  possible.  In 
1644  the  Puritan  representatives  met 
as  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
adopted  as  a  standard  of  creed,  the 
Westminster  Confession,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  were  set  forth  briefly 
in  the  Assembly's  Catechism.     As  to 

fovemment  and  discipline,  in  1646  the 
ndep^ndents  began  to  formulate  a 
system  adapted  to  their  views,  and  it 
was  adopted  in  England  in  1648,  and 
a  New  England  independent  adapta- 
tion was  adopted  the  same  year  at  a 
general  assembly  of  ministers  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  whence  it  was 
called  the  "Cambridge  Platform." 

Says  H.  M.  Dexter  in  his  "Congre- 
gationalism," Page  463:  "The  early 
Congregationalism  of  this  country 
was  ...  a  Congregationalized 
Presbyterianism  or  a  Presbyterian- 
ized  Congregationalism,  with  varying 
degrees  of  strictness,  from  the  almost 
Presbyterianism  of  Hingham  and 
Newbury  to  the  Robinsonism  of  the 
mother  Mayflower  church ;"  with 
this  important  difference  from  Pres- 
byterianism, that  the  Congregational 
council  was  only  advisory;  the  Pres- 
byterian synod  and  General  Assembly 
were  endowed  with  ecclesiastical  au- 
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thority.  The  abuse  of  power  in  relig- 
ious matters,  from  which  the  New 
England  settlers  had  suffered  so 
much  and  to  escape  which  they  had 
exiled  themselves,  was  a  lasting  les- 
son against  admitting  rehgious  over- 
lords, or  putting  their  own  govern- 
ment out  of  their  hands ;  and  the  name 
"Congregational"  grew  in  favor.  The 
name  Independent,  being  the  name  of 
the  party  of  Cromwell  and  of  those 
foremost  in  overthrowing  Charles  I, 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Restoration  gov- 
ment  of  1660  and  was  dropped;  and 
the  majority  of  the  dissenters  in  Eng- 
land went  under  the  name  of  Non- 
Conformists.  The  later  Stuarts, 
Charles  11,  and  James  II,  the  former 
High  Church  and  inclined  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  the  latter  a  Catholic, 
applied  themselves  to  crush  Presbyter- 
ianism  not  only  in  England  but  in 
Scotland,  and  among  the  Scotch  set- 
tlers in  Ulster,  Ireland.  Despot- 
ism of  James  and  the  "Bloody  Assiz- 
es," an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  presided 
over  by  the  infamous  Jeffries,  aliena- 
ted all  except  zealous  Catholics;  and 
the  result  in  about  three  years  was 
the  "Revolution  of  1688,"  the  people 
deserting  the  king  and  going  over  in 
a  body  to  his  son-in-law,  William  III, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  as- 
serts that  the  right  of  the  king  to  rule 
is  derived,  not  from  the  accident  of 
royal  birth,  but  from  the  will  of  his 
people — but  brought  with  him  info 
England  Dutch  { Reformed,  i.  e., 
Presbyterian)  principles  of  religious 
toleration  then  the  most  advanced  in 
the  world.  The  Toleration  Act  wa,i 
passed  in  1689.  James  II  at  first  fled  to 
France ;  but  aided  by  the  French  king 
and  the  Irish  Catholics,  sought  to  re- 
gain Ireland.  The  Irish  Catholics 
rose  against  the  Presbyterians,  who 
had  declared  for  William  of  Orange, 
(from  which  act  thev  have  from  that 
time  been  called  Orangemen),  and 
greatly  outnumbering  the  latter,  over- 
ran Ulster  and  in  1689  beseiged 
those  who  took  refuge  in  the  strong- 
est towns,  Londonderry  and  Enniskil- 


len,  bringing  them  to  great  straits 
before  William  could  reach  them  and 
raise  the  seige.  William  defeated  the 
Irish  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in 
1690,  and  the  rest  of  his  reign  and 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  was 
so  favorable  to  Presbyterian  settlement 
in  Ulster,  that  Archbishop  Synge  in 
171 5  estimated  that  50,000  more 
Scotch  Presbyterians  settled  during 
this  period  in  Ulster.  The  English 
manufacturers,  however,  had  sought 
and  obtained  restriction  against  the 
Ulster  manufacturers,  and  what  the 
Presbyterians  considered  more  vitally 
important,  the  High  Church  party 
graining  the  ascendant,  began  oppress- 
ing their  religion.  Hence  in  1713  a 
group  of  ministers  in  a  paper  set  forth 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
grievances  under  which  their  church 
and  people  were  suffering,  and  their 
contemplation  of  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica. There  were  four  chief  grievan- 
ces: 

1.  Religious    persecution    by    the 
Episcopalians. 

2.  Unjust  and  unwise  landlordism. 

3.  Discrimination     against     their 
trade. 

4.  Enforced  payment  of  tithes   to 
Episcopal  clergy. 

There  was  also  an  inveterate  bit- 
terness between  Catholics  and 
Orangemen,  which  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant could  not  prevent.  About  this 
time  Cotton  Mather  writes  of  "our 
oppressed  brethren  in  Ireland." 
Thomas  Craighead,  a  Presbyterian  ■ 
minister,  came  from  near  Coleraine 
in  Ulster  to  Massachusetts  in  1715, 
settling  in  Freetown.  His  nephew. 
Rev.  William  Holmes,  visited  him  and 
took  back  favorable  reports  and  in 
1718,  four  congregations,  near  Coler- 
aine, sent  Rev.  William  Boyd  with  an 
address  to  Gov.  Samuel  Shute  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, signed  by  319  persons,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  settle  in  New  Eng- 
land. Nine  of  the  signers  were  minis- 
ters, three  graduates  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Scot&nd ;  and  several  were  of 
the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  1689; 
and  for  that  service,  they  and  their 
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heirs  were  exempted  from  tax.  These 
congregations  numbering  120  families 
receiving  a  iavorable  answer  from 
Governor  Shute,  himself  a  Dissenter, 
left  their  homes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Batin,  county  Antrim,  towns  and  par- 
ishes of  Coleraine,  Ballmoney,  Bally- 
mena,  Ballywatick,  and  Kilrea,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  in  five  ships,  August 
4  (New  Style,  14th),  1718.  Governor 
Shute  gave  them  "leave  to  look  out  a 
settlement  in  any  unappropriated 
lands  eastward" ».  e.,  grants  of  land  in 
Maine,  then  a  part  of  Massachusetts 
province  and  helped  some  to  settle  in 
Boston  and  Worcester.  He  also  grant- 
ed land  around  Nutfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  they  settled  in  1719,  and 
called  by  its  present  name,  London- 
derry ;  it  was  the  mother  of  ten  Pres- 
byterian settlements  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, two  in  Vermont,  and  two  in 
Nova  Scotia — Scotch  Covenanters 
who  had  settled  in  Ulster  later  than 
the  "Plantation"  of  James  I. 

Notwithstanding  their  Scotch  marks 
and  religion,  the  common  sort  of  the 
colonists,  having  been  for  nearly  a 
century  isolated  from  European 
afifairs,  had  no  discriminating  knowl- 
edge between  the  Hibernian  and  the 
Scot  in  Ireland.  (Belknap,  Hist.  N.  H. 
P.  195,  note.)  This  explains  the  letter 
of  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  pastor  at 
Londonderry,  in  1720  to  Governor 
Shute  saying;  "We  are  surprised  to 
hear  ourselves  termed  Irish  people 
when  we  so  frequently  ventured  our 
all  for  the  British  crown  and  liber- 
ties, and  against  the  Irish  Paptists." 
(In  Belknap,  and  in  Lincoln's  Wor- 
cester.) It  was  a  reproach  peculiarly 
grievous  to  them,  to  be  confused  with 
their  bitter  enemies ;  and  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  on  the  Ulster  emigra- 
tion, states  that  the  Presbyterians  at 
Worcester  sent  a  petition  to  Governor 
Shute  that  they  might  have  the  name 
"Scotch"  made  official  since  some 
were  bom  in  Scotland,  and  practically 
all  were  of  Scottish  blood.  Only  one 
family  of  the  Massachusetts  Presby- 
terians is  designated  as  native  Irish 
(with  the  non-Irish  name  of  Young), 


besides  the  wife  of  Joshua  Gray ;  and 
only  one  Irish  name  appears  in  the 
Londonderry  colony. 

Another  group  of  Scotch  immi- 
grants of  1719  settled  in  the  township 
then  recently  granted  to  the  Connec- 
ticut volunteers  in  the  Narragansett 
war  of  1696,  and  called  Voluntown, 
for  short;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dorrance 
(a  variation  of  the  Scotch  Torrens) 
with  two  brothers,  and  Campbell, 
Douglass,  Alex,  and  John  Gaston  (an- 
cestor of  ex- Governor  Gaston  of 
Massachusetts  and  ex-president  An- 
drew D.  White  of  Cornell  Universi- 
ty), Gibson,  Gordon,  Hamilton,  Hop- 
kins, Kasson,  Keigwin  and  others. 
October  23,  1723  was  the  day  set  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Dorrance  by  a 
council  of  Puritan  ministers  from  the 
surrounding  towns.  Some  local  ob- 
jections were  made  against  settling 
Mr.  Dorrance  "because  he  is  a  stran- 
ger and  we  are  informed  he  came  out 
of  Ireland,  and  we  are  informed  that 
the  Irish  are  not  wholesome  inhabi- 
tants." This  shows  how  indefinite  was 
their  notion  of  the  newcomers;  but 
the  objections  influenced  the  council 
to  postpone  the  ordination,  with  the 
following  resolutions : 

1.  We  esteem  the  objections  inval- 
id. 

2.  We  judge  the  people's  'call  of 
Mr.  Dorrance  not  sufficient. 

3.  We  testify,  our  firm  persuasion 
that  Mr.  Dorrance's  ministerial  abili- 
ties are  unexceptionable.  (He  was  a 
graduate  of  Glasgow  University.) 

4.  We  advise  Mr,  Dorrance  to  con- 
tinue to  preach,  and  the  people  to  en- 
deavor a  more  r^ular  and  comfort- 
able call. 

The  council  attacked  the  problem 
again  December  12,  1723,  and  "on 
reconsideration"  found  the  call  and 
reasons  sufficient;  Mr.  Dorrance  was 
ordained,  and  continued  pastor  till 
1770.  His  church,  the  only  Scotch 
church  in  the  colony,  and  for  many 
years  the  only  Presbyterian  church 
in  Connecticut,  became  Congregation- 
al in  1779.  This  parish  became  Ster- 
ling.    The  next  Presbyterian  church 
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in  Connecticut  was  formed  by  a  se- 
cession of  the  "New  Lights"  1737 
from  the  Congregational  church  in 
Milford,  who  "declared  for  the  excel- 
lent establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland"  in  1741,  qualified  under  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  joined  the  Pres- 
bytery of-New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey. It  is  now  Plymouth  church.  A 
Presbyterian  was  the  first  pastor  of 
Chelsea  church,  Norwich,  1760.  Last- 
ly, the  church  at  North  Cornwall  was 
for  eighteen  months  connected  with 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Presbytery, 
about  1782. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  Presby- 
terian churches  elsewhere  in  New 
England  (mostly  Scotch),  in  chrono- 
logical order : 

In  Massachusetts,  Worcester,  1719; 
Oxford,  1721 ;  Boston  1727;  (it  be- 
came Congregational  in  1786) ;  Pal- 
mer, 1730;  Coleraine,  1736;  Pelham, 
1738;  Western,  now  Warren,  1741; 
Newburyport,  1746;  Easton,  before 
1747;  Rutland,  1747;  Greenwich, 
1749;  Greenfield,  1754;  Princeton, 
1762;  Paxfon,  1765;  Oakham  before 
1770;  Pembroke,  before  1770;  Salem, 
1773;  Amesbury,  1783;  Groton,  1783; 
besides  some  Scotch  in  Blandford, 
Spencer,  Stow  and  Hopkinton. 

These  churches  were  mostly  far 
apart  and  small,  hence  did  not  form  a 
Presbytery,  but  usually  from  isolation 
became  Congregational.  The  small 
"Presbytery  of  Boston"  was  formed 
in  1745.  These  Scotch  brought  with 
them  die  small  spinning  wheel  for  lin- 
en, and  some  potatoes.  The  first 
planted  in  New  England  were  from 
these,  and  grown  in  the  garden  of 
Nathaniel  Walker  of  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  churches  formed  in  New 
Hampshire  were:  Londonderry,  1719; 
Kingston,  before  1727;  Chester,  1730; 
Auburn,  before  1734;  Londonderry 
West,  1739;  Peterboro,'  1739;  Goffs- 
town,  1741-42;  Windham,  1742:  An- 
trim, 1744;  Bedford,  1750;  Bradford, 
(Sonhegan  East)  1750;  New  Ipswich, 
1752;  Pembroke,  before  1760;  Canter- 
bury, 1760;  Francestown,  1761 ;  New 


Boston,  1763;  Lyme,  1764;  Boscawen, 
1768,  Candia,  1768;  Barington,  1760- 
Ck;  Dumbarton,  J769;  Seabrook  be- 
fore 1770;  Oxford,  1770;  Hanover, 
1771 ;  Hudson  (Nottingham  East) 
1771 ;  Purmont,  1771 ;  East  Hanover, 
1772;  Acworth,  1776;  Bath,  1778; 
Croydon,  1778. 

In  Vermont:  Newbury,  1763;  Nor- 
wich, 1763;  Hartford,  1764;  Thet- 
ford,  1764;  Fairlee,  1768;  Pomfret, 
1770;  Royalton,  1771 ;  S.  Ryegate, 
Barnet,  and  Ryegate,  1773;  Tun- 
bridge,  1776;  Randolph,  1777;  Crafts- 
bury,  1778. 

In  Maine:  Brunswick  and  Fal- 
mouth, 1719;  Cork,  Scarboro,'  Top- 
sham,  1720;  Boothbay,  Bristol,  Nob- 
lesboro,'  Pemaquid,  1729;  Pownal- 
boro,'  Scotland,  Townsend,  1730; 
Georgetown,  before  1734;  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Sheepscot,  Wiscasset,  Warren, 
1734;  New  Gloucester,  1736;  Dama- 
riscotta,  1740;  Stirling  in  Warren, 
1753 ;  Newcastle,  1 754 ;  Machias, 
1763;  Winthrop,  before  1770;  Gray, 
1774;  St.  George's,  Sylvester,  Turner, 
1775;  Belfast,  1768;  Canaan,  before 
1780;  Deer  Island,  1784;  Ellsworth, 
1785.  The  first  Presbytery  at  the 
eastward  1.  e.,  Maine  1771. 

In  1775  the  Presbytery  of  Boston 
called  for  a  reorganizing  synod.  Lon- 
donderry Presbytery,  first  formed  in 
1729  but  given  up  in  1771,  started  a 
new  Presbytery  of  four  churches;  a 
Palmer  Presbytery  was  to  comprise 
six  churches,  but  two  were  not  repre- 
sented. Grafton,  New  Hampshire 
was  represented  by  Eleazer  Wheelock 
and  others.  The  synod  was  held  at 
Seabrook,  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
New  York  Synod  met  in  conference 
with  the  General  Assembly  of  Connec- 
ticut yearly  from  1766  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  "to  unite  their  en- 
deavors and  counsel  for  spreading  the 
Gospel  and  preserving  the  religious 
liberties  of  the  church."  In  1789  a 
plan  of  united  work  was  established 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
New  England  Congregationalists.  In 
1791    the    Synod   of    New   England 
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ceased  to  exist  and  1793  Grafton 
Presbytery.  In  1801  an  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  (Cong^regational)  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  by  which 
a  Presbyterian  minister  might  serve 
a  Congregational  congregation  and 
vice  versa.  About  this  time  the  Maine 
Presbytery  was  merged  in  the  Lon- 
donderry, the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
New  England  Scotch  Presbyteries. 
Xew  England  Presbyterianism  had 
become  Congregationalized, 

Briggs'  "American  Presbyterian- 
ism" says:  "The  Presbyterians  and 
the  Congregational ists  combined  had 
ecclesiastical  control  of  the  American 
Colonies,"  speaking  of  the  part  they 
took  in  achieving  American  indepen- 


dence by  their  united  efforts.  They 
have  left  a  powerful  and  unmistak- 
able impress  of  their  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, originated  from  their  church 
government,  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and 
national.  In  the  old  confederacy  of 
the  colonies  we  see  the  Congregation- 
al idea,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  in  spirit  a  declaration  of 
the  Independents.  Elective  and  repre- 
sentative government,  removability 
of  all  elective  officers,  limitation  of  the 
powers  and  terms  of  office,  reserva- 
tion of  powers  to  states,  the  entire 
omission  of  lords  spiritual  or  lords 
hereditary,  under  the  Constitution,  all 
show  the  dominant  influence  of  Pres- 
byterian republicanism  and  Congre- 
gational democracy. 


WITHHOLD   YOUR   PITY   FROM    THE     DEAD 


ALICE  D.  LkPLONGEON 


Withhold  your  pity  from  the  dead !    They've  passed 

From  this  dull  mockery  of  hopes  deferred ; 

This  school  where  they  have  striven,  failed  and  erred, 
Swung  wide  its  gates  for  their  escape  at  last ! 
Your  sympathy  bestow  on  those  who  stay ; 

Give  ear  to  those  who  for  your  pity  plead; 

Close  not  your  heart  when  they  express  their  need: 
The  living  crave  your  tender  thoughts  today, — 
The  living  who  are  weary  of  the  fight, 

Who,  pressed  on  every  side  by  pain  and  woe, 

Sore  driven  by  dark  fate,  despair  and  cry, 

Or  seek  to  hide  their  misery  and  die, — 
Unto  the  living  let  your  pity  flow; 
Wut  not  till  they  have  gone  from  mortal  sight. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF  STEAM     NAVIGATION 

STORY  OP  THE  FIRST  STEAMBOATS  TO  SAIL  THE  CONNECTICUT 
RIVER— UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  DISCOURAGED  MONO- 
POLY AND  DECLARED  THE  WATERS  OP  THE  NATION  TO  BE  FREE 
FOR  NAVIGATION- OLD  RIVER  CAPTAINS  ANDTHEIR  EXPERIENCES 


C.  SEYMOUR  BULLOCK 


ThtDoubIa  uiidciby  Mt.  Ballock  lun  bun  i 
bdoK  uxepud  b]>  the  public  libnriei  Itarouibaul  tbc  ( 
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Ihu  Hi.  Bnllock' 
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I  th«]r  record  Ihc  very  foon 
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THE  era  of  steam  navigation  may 
be  said  to  have  really  opened 
with  the  decision  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  declaring  that 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  were 
free  to  be  navigated  by  all  citizens  and 
that  no  state  could  grant  exclusive 
privileges  to  any  company  or  individ- 
ual for  the  use  of  a  navigable  body 
of  water  or  stream.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  far  reaching  effect  of  this 
decision  we  may  note  that  steamboat 
lines  in  Connecticut  were  at  once  pro- 
jected for  Derby,  with  the  "La  Fay- 
ette," having  stage  connections  for 
Hartford  and  other  points  to  the  east 
and  north,  and  soon  afterward  new 
lines  were  opened  to  points  farther 
to  the  east  along  the  sound. 

Prior  to  the  decision  opening  the 
waters  of  the  whole  country  to  who- 
ever might  care  to  engage  in  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  or  goods  there 


had  been  no  incentive  for  either  capi- 
tal or  genius  but  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  granted  two  char- 
ters to  steamboat  companies,  the  Con- 
necticut Steamboat  Company,  char- 
tered in  October,  1818  and  the  Con- 
necticut River  Steamboat  Company, 
chartered  May  23,  1819.  There  is 
but  little  data  remaining  of  the  organi- 
zation of  these  two  pioneer  companies 
but  the  leading  spirit  seems  to  have 
been  Col.  C.  H.  Northam,  whose 
name  is  so  prominently  identified  with 
the  later  steamboat  interests  of  the 
river  and  sound.  Philip  Ripley,  who 
afterward  became  Mayor  of  the  city, 
was  the  Hartford  representative  of  ^1 
the  early  steamboat  enterprises. 

The  first  steamboat  of  which  we 
have  any  record  was  a  small  boat 
built  by  a  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  Middletovm, 
and  the  second  a  little  "stem-wheeler," 
patterned  after  the  boats  on  the  Ohio 
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river  of  the  type  that  has  prevailed  so 
generally  on  western  streams  even 
down  to  this  day.  This  second  boat 
was  built  at  New  York  and  had  two 
"20  H.  P."  engines  capable  of  devel- 
oping a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour 
against  the  stream.  On  her  first  trip 
up  the  river  she  went  as  far  as  Bar- 
net,  Vermont,  and  from  that  little 
town  lyiiig  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
"fifteen  miles  falls"  she  received  her 
name.  No  steamboat  had  been  seen 
on  the  river  since  Samuel  Morey  had 
sailed  his  diminutive  craft  from  Or- 
ford  to  Fairlee  and  thence  to  Hart- 
ford and  to  New  York,  This  was 
more  than  thirty  years  before  and  the 
memories  of  it  lingered  with  the  old 
men  who  had  watched  the  strange 
thing  glide  past  their  doors  without 
the  help  of  either  wind  or  sail.  The  new 
boat  brought  out  crowds  of  people  and 
one  from  among  them  wrote  a  rol- 
licking song  to  commemorate  the 
event  of  which  two  stanzas  yet  re- 

"This  is  the  day  that  Captain  Nutt 
Sailed  up  the  fair  Connecticut." 
The  next  report  that  we  have  of  the 
"Bamet"  is  for  November  28,  1826, 
when  she  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Bellows  Falls,  where  she  lay  for  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Springfield  on 
the  i8th  of  December,  sailing  thence 
to  Hartford  where  she  was  laid  up 
for  the  winter.  At  this  time  she  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Rod- 
erick Palmer,  of  West  Springfield, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  laiown  and 
most  popular  men  on  the  river. 

During  the  next  year  Thomas  Blan- 
chard,  an  inventive  genius  employed 
in  the  United  States  Armory  at 
Springfield,  built  a  small  side-wheel 
boat  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name. 
The  "Blanchard"  was  built  at  Spring- 
field and  made  her  first  trip  on  July 
30,  1828,  when  she  ran  as  far  as 
South  Hadley.  In  September  she 
carried  a  party  of  sixty  from  Spring- 
field to  Hartford  and  return  and  at 
that  time  the  following  "ad"  appeared 
in  the  Hartford  and  Springfield  pa- 
pers: 


STEAMBOAT    BLANCHARD 
Being    conveniently  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,    and    the  subscribers  having 
been  charged  with  the  command  of  her. 
will  accommodate  individuals  or  parties 
on  excursions  of  pleasure  or  business. 
T.  Blanchard. 
Sprihqfibld,  Sept  17,  iSaS. 


This  is  probably  the  first  steamboat 
"ad"  in  the  world  wherein  a  boat  is 
offered  for  charter  to  excursion  par- 
ties for  pleasure.  The  "ad"  of  John 
Fitch's  boat  (printed  in  the  Connecti- 
TicuT  Magazine  Vol,  IX,  No.  3) 
was  for  a"  regularly  scheduled  run 
established  on  the  Delaware  in  1787. 
Twenty  years  before  Fulton  appeared 
on  the  Hudson  with  his  "Clermont." 
Blanchard  was  not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  what  the  side- wheeler 
could  do  and  during  the  next  winter 
he  built  at  the  corner  of  Main  street 
and  Sutton  avenue,  in  Springfield, 
another  boat  which  was  seventy-five 
feet  long,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  deep ;  with  wrought  iron  boil- 
ers and  engine  instead  of  cast-iron  as 
then  generally  used.  This  was  a 
wheel-barrow  boat  and  was  "the  first 
steamboat  with  engine  complete  ever 
built  in  town,  and  if  we  are  not  mis-  • 
taken,  the  first  ever  built  in  the  state 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  Connecticut 
river.  She  is  intended  to  ply  between 
Hartford  and  Bellows  Falls  and  else- 
where." Small  as  she  was  the  "Ver- 
mont" supported  a  promenade  deck 
and  carried  two  cabins  forward  of  the 
engine.  The  wheel  was  set  away  aft 
on  arms  or  supports  so  that  it  might 
work  to  its  full  power  in  the  "dead 
water."  When  the  Enfield  canal  was 
formally  opened,  November  11,  1829, 
the  "Vermont"  was  chartered  to  carry- 
a  large  party  down  through  the  locks 
to  Hartford  and  back  and  was  then  an- 
nounced as  having  been  built  for  reg- 
ular service  between  Springfield  and 
Hartford  which  service  would  be  in- 
augurated on  the  fifteenth  of  the  next 
May  and  maintained  throughout  the 
season.  In  the  Connecticut  Maga- 
zine, Volume  IX.  Number  3,  there 
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may  be  seen  (page  566),  a  picture  of 
the  old  "Vermont"  steaming  up  the 
river  from  her  wharf  at  Hartford ;  by 
mistake  she  is  there  referred  to  as 
the  "Oliver  Ellsworth"  which  was  a 
much  larger  boat  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later. 

At  about  his  time  there  were  two 
other  boats  built  to  which  were  giv- 
en the  names  of  two  members  of  the 
Valley  Steamboat  Company,  "Wil- 
liam Hall"  and  "John  Cooley."  These 
boats  both  had  "high-pressure  en- 
gines" so  that  their  approach  on  the 
river  was  as  clearly  heralded  as  the 
approach  on  the  road  of  a  horse  that 
has  the  heaves  or  an  old  man  with  the 
asthma,  running.  The  "William  Hall" 
was  built  at  Hartford  and  the  "John 
Cooley,"  at  Springfield.  Both  proved 
good  boats  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended  but  the  company 
could  not  get  a  hold  on  the  business 
of  the  river  and  in  1832  it  passed  out 
of  existence. 

In  1 83 1  a  new  boat  that  was  larger 
and  finer  than  anything  on  the  river 
was  built  for  Chapin  and  Demlng  who 
had  bought  out  the  steamboat  busi- 
ness of  Thomas  Blanchard  and  for 
fifteen  years  thereafter  controlled  the 
freii'ht  and  passenger  traffic  between 
Springfield  and  Hartford.  This  new- 
est boat  was  launched  April  14,  1831, 
and  made  her  first  trip  on  June  4th  of 
that  year.  She  was  called  the  "Mas- 
sachusetts" in  honor  of  the  state  in 
which  she  was  built  This  was  prob- 
ably the  boat  upon  which  "Cousin 
B02"  made  the  trip  in  1842  so  delight- 
fully described  in  his  "American 
Notes."  The  roads  were  exceptionally 
bad  between  the  two  cities  that  spring 
and  John  Sargent,  the  representative 
of  C5iapin-Sargent  stage  line,  asked 
"Kit"  Stevens,  one  of  the  original 
John  Cooley  company,  to  captain  the 
"Massachusetts"  down  to  Hartford 
with  Adin  Allen  as  her  pilot.  She 
was  too  big  to  go  through  the  canal 
but  none  of  the  other  boats  available 
could  go  through  the  ice  or  hold  to 
the  course  in  such  a  current  as  was 
running  in  the  river.    Everything  was 


made  ready  and  the  boat  with  its  nota- 
ble guest  started  out  on  its  twenty- 
five  mile  sail  down  stream.  As  she 
"shot  the  rapids"  Captain  "Ad"  stood 
out  on  the  bow,  but  during  the  rest 
of  the  trip  he  was  in  the  cabin  with 
his  guest.  When  they  arrived  at  Hart- 
ford, Dickens  asked  him  if  he  used 
tobacco  and  in  answer  to  the  affirma- 
tive reply  he  grasped  Captain  "Ad's" 
hand  witii  3  peculiarly  warm  grip  and 
said :  "It  seems  to  be  a  general  habit  in 
this  country."  And,  notwithstanding 
all  that  he  afterward  wrote  about  tlie 
filthiness  of  the  habit,  he  later  sent  to 
the  genial  captain  a  silver  tobacco  box 
which  is  to-day  one  of  the  treasured 
heirlooms  in  the  family.  One  of  the 
active  boatmen  of  those  days,  B,  M. 
Douglass,  has  given  us  this  descrip- 
tion of  Dickens:  "The  light-weight 
Englishman  wore  a  swallow-tail  snuff 
colored  coat,  short  red  and  white  fig- 
ured vest  that  was  not  long  enough  to 
reach  his  pantaloons,  which  latter 
were  of  the  true  Yankee  check  and 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  bought 
from  a  North  street  Jew  shop  in  Bos- 
ton. Another  thing  I  remember  and 
that  was  his  short,  bell  crowned  hat." 
The  "Massachusetts"  carried  two 
engines,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
boat,  supported  on  two  arches  of  pe- 
culiar construction  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  hull.  The  cranks  at  the 
ends  of  the  wheel-shaft  were  set  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  so  as  to 
avoid  any  dead-point  or  slacking  of 
the  wheel,  while  makii^  a  revolution. 
She  carried  a  high  "ladies  cabin," 
built  at  the  stem,  and  on  top  of 
this  elevated  room  the  steersman 
had  his  place.  It  was  this  ar- 
rangement that  gave  Dickens  the 
idea  of  insecurity  which  he  so  cleverly 
works  out  in  the  description  of  his 
trip.  The  whole  story  as  told  by  him 
is  so  delightfully  told  that  we  must 
insert  it  here  for  fear  that  it  should  be 
missed  if  left  only  in  the  "Notes"  and 
posterity  be  thus  left  in  ignorance  of 
what  we  had  as  steamboats  on  the  up- 
per Connecticut  when  steamboating 
there  was  at  its  very  zenith  of  glory. 
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The  older  citizens  of  the  two  cities 
have  always  cherished  the  choicest 
memories  of  this  boat  and  of  her  gen- 
ial Captain,  "Ad"  Allen.  For  twelve 
years  "Captain  Ad"  piloted  her  up 
and  down  the  river  with  never  a  loss 
of  life  or  an  accident  of  any  moment 
and  during  all  this  time  she  was  in- 
variably used  to  open  navigation  as 
soon  as  she  could  be  pushed  through 
the  f!oating  cakes  of  ice.  In  1842  she 
was  burned  at  her  wharf  in  Hartford 
and  became  a  total  loss.  Speaking  of 
this  incident  the  Hartford  Times  of 
May  20th,  says: 

"The  ateamboat  'Massachusetts,'  one 
of  the  Hartford  and  Springfield  line  of 
boats,  took  fire  betveen  lo  and  11  o'clock 
on  Thursday  evening  and  was  so  burned 
as  to  render  her  forever  useless.  She 
arrived  at  our  wharves  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  from  Sprin^eld,  and  when  the 
fire  broke  out  we  understand  no  one  was 
00  board  her.  It  Is  not  known  what  caused 
the  fire." 


The  next  boat  after  the  advent  of 
the  "Massachusetts"  seems  to  have 
been  the  "Adam  Duncan,"  from 
which,  on  July  4,  1832,  Dr.  Dean,  of 
Bath,  New  Hampshire,  was  drowned, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  "John 
Let^ard"  which  ran  from  Springfield 
to  Bellows  Falls.  South  of  Spring- 
field the  next  new  comer  was  tiie  lit- 
tle boat  bearing  the  name  of  that  city, 
but  this  boat  was  probably  the  old 
"Blanchard"  rebuilt  and  given  a  new 
name.  Following  her  came  the  "James 
Dwight,"  built  by  Charles  Stearns  at 
the  foot  of  State  street  in  Springfield, 
and  then  the  "Phoenix"  to  which  some 
have  given  the'  honor  of  having  been 
used  to  carry  the  illustrious  "Boz"  on 
that  memorable  trip  and  of  furnish- 
ing him  with  the  inspiration  for  the 
inimitable  description  quoted  above, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  there  are 
yet  among  the  treasured  heirlooms  in 
the  family  of  Captain  "Ad"  Allen  the 
souvenirs  given  to  him  by  his  distin- 
guished passenger  on  that  early  Feb- 
ruary trip.  The  "Phoenix"  was 
burned  sometime  during  i860  just 
above  Springfield  where  she  had  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  boat- 
house.  Later  on  came  the  "Franklin" 
which  remained  in  commission  till  the 
railroad  was  opened  between  the  two 
cities  when  she  was  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia and  used  for  some  time  on  the 
Delaware.  Three  other  boats,  possi- 
bly four,  if  we  include  the  "Holyoke," 
a  diminutive  stern-wheeler,  complete 
the  list — the  little  "Agawam, "built  in 
1837  for  Frink  and  Chapin,  which  has 
also  been  accredited  with  having  car- 
ried our  cousin  "Boz"  from  Spring- 
field to  Hartford,  and  the  ill-fated 
"Greenfield"  a  little  boat  90  x  18  feet, 
formerly  the  "Ariel  Cooley,"  whose 
boiler  exploded  at  South  Hadley  in 
May,  1840,  killing  three  men,  among 
them  being  Mr.  Lancy  who  built  the 
boiler  at  Mill  river,  and  damaging 
property  to  the  extent  of  $10,000, 
the  only  serious  accident  during 
the  whole  fifteen  years  that  steam 
navigation  was  maintained  on  the  up- 
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per  river,  and  the  "C.  H.  Dexter,"  the 
last  of  the  wheel-barrow  boats  on  the 
Connecticut,  of  which  Captain  Ed- 
ward O.  Douglass  was  the  master. 
Captain  Douglass'  father  had  been 
fireman  on  the  "William  Hall"  when 
Mr.  Mulligan  who  afterward  became 
president  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad,  now  part  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  system,  was  engineer  and  Cap- 
tain Asa  Manchester  was  master.  The 
boilers  in  those  early  days  were  sim- 
ply iron  tubes  set  on  a  foundation  of 
brick  work  with  flues  running  direct- 
ly from  the  firebox  to  the  chimney  or 
smoke-stack.  There  were  no  glass 
water  gauges  and  no  gauges  to  show 
at  a  glance  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
When  a  boat  or  a  lot  of  logs  had  to  be 
towed  above  the  dam,  the  fireman  or 
engineer  "sat  on  the  safety-valve  till 
the  thing  went,"  The  only  test  as  to 
whether  there  was  steam  enough  on 
the  boiler  was  that  something  should 
move.  After  the  explosion  of  the 
boiler  on  the  "Greenfield"  some  of 
the  boat  owners  became  "a  little  anx- 
ious or  nervous  like"  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  a  trial  as  to  how  much 
a  boiler  could  stand.  The  "Massachu- 
setts" was  then  lying  at  Springfield 
and  after  chaining  down  the  safety- 
valve  the  fire-box  was  filled  with  all 
the  resinous  wood  it  would  hold  and 
everyone  stood  off  to  watch  the  re- 
sults. As  the  boiler  did  not  explode 
it  was  thought  forever  afterward 
safe  and  above  danger. 

Those  early  days  have  left  imper- 
ishable memories  of  never-failing  in- 
terest to  the  families  that  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  the  men  who  built 
up  an  honest  sustenance  by  daring  to 
lead  where  but  few  cared  to  follow. 
There  was  Captain  Increase  Mosely, 
the  best  singer  anywhere  along  the 
river,  and  Captain  Hoyt,  the  most 
complete  story-teller  that  ever  spun  a 
seaman's  yarn,  and  Captain  Peck  who 
sailed  the  diminutive  "Agawam"  with 
a  dignity  that  gave  an  air  of  aristoc- 
racy to  steamboating  that  could  have 
been  in  nowise  enhanced  by  all  the 
gold  lace  and  shining  buttons  that 


characterized  the  days  of  "Jim"  Fiske, 
when  the  songsters  sang; 

Six  TheDHDd  Dollm  Con  the  Caiform 
To  Keep  tke  Hers  Wum 

Nor  would  the  story  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  Captain  Jon- 
athan Kentfield,  generally  known  as 
"Captain  Don't,"  whose  pomposity 
was  his  chief  title  to  a  place  in  history, 
unless  there  might  be  an  additional 
claim  to  such  a  place  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  blissfully  unconscious  that  he 
differed  in  anywise  from  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  daily  associated. 

There  is  a  rich  story  told  of  how 
the  body  of  a  deceased  member  of 
Congress  was  sent  up  the  river  from 
Hartford  by  a  play  upon  the  failings 
of  "Captain  Don't."  This  body  had 
been  sent  from  Washington  with  in- 
structions that  it  be  forwarded  by  the 
first  steamboat  going  up  the  river,  but 
none  of  the  up-river  men  would  re- 
ceive it  and  its  presence  was  becoming 
quite  pronounced.  Finally  one  of  the 
clerks,  who  knew  the  vulnerable  place, 
approached  "Captain  Don't"  with  a 
story  of  a  congressman  who  had  died 
in  Washington  and  whose  body  had 
been  sent  north  with  directions  that  it 
should  be  forwarded  to  its  destination 
by  the  oldest,  most  experienced  steam- 
boat man  on  the  nver.  It  was  a  fatal 
shot,  finding  and  piercing  the  undipped 
spot  of  "Captain  Don't"  who  cried  out 
to  his  crew:  "Do  you  hear  that,  boys? 
How  the  people  in  Washington  knew 
that  I  was  the  oldest  and  most  exper- 
ienced man  on  the  river,  God  only 
knows,  I  don't,  but  it's  God  Almighty's 
truth,  so  we'll  just  drop  down  and 
take  the  old  fellow  on  board,"  Thus 
by  guile  was  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman gotten  onto  the  windward 
side  of  the  little  boat  and  the  crew 
for  the  whole  voyage  drank  to  the 
health  of  "Captain  Don't"  in  a  vain 
effort  to  forget  that  there  was  on 
board  with  them  a  man  that  had  been 
a  long  time  dead. 

Steamboating  south  of  the  Capitol 
City  was  begun  at  nearly  the  same 
time  that  the  first  attempts  were  made 
to  inaugurate  the  small  lines  of  which 
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we  have  just  spoken.  The  "Fuhon," 
under  Captain  Bunker,  had  sailed  up 
the  river  some  ten  years  earlier  (see 
\'oI.  X.  No.  i),  and  some  other  boats 
had  made  excursion  trips  from  New 
Haven,  but  it  was  not  until  the  "Oli- 
ver Ellsworth"  was  built  in  New 
York  in  1824,  by  Webb  and  Allen, 
for  the  Connecticut  River  Steamboat 
Company,  that  anything  like  a  regu- 
lar line  of  communication  between 
Xew  York  and  Hartford  was  attempt- 
ed. Her  first  trip  from  New  York  to 
Hartford  was  made  on  May  6,  1824. 
The  "Ohver  Ellsworth"  which  was 
one  of  the  first  steamboats  to  have  a 
cast-iron  boiler  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  long  and  thirty-six 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep.  She  had 
a  "gents  cabin  forward  with  sixteen 
births  {sic)  and  a  dining  cabin  fifty- 
four  feet  in  length,  containing  thirty 
births,  a  ladies'  cabin  on  deck,  twen- 
ty-six feet  long,  with  sixteen  births." 
Altogether  she  was  a  well-finished, 
well- furnished,  schooner- rigged  ves- 
sel of  about  230  tons,  with  a  shapely- 
set  bowsprit,  a  finely-carved  figure- 
head and  a  mass  of  scroll-work,  all 
across  the  stern.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  says  of  her :  "On  the 
whole,  she  is  a  beautiful  and 
well-fastened  vessel,  with  a  cov- 
ered promenade.  "  She  was  com- 
manded at  first  by  Captain  Daniel 
Havens,  of  Norwich,  who  had  former- 
ly run  the  "Experiment"  {a  small 
boat  that  made  a  few  trips  between 
Hartford  and  New  York,  and  later 
connected  with  the  "Oliver  Ellsworth" 
at  Saybrook  for  new  London),  still 
later  by  Captain  Stow  of  Mid- 
dletown  and  then  by  Captain 
Henry  Waterman,  Jr.  Stage  con- 
nections were  made  at  Calve's  Wharf, 
in  Lyme,  for  New  London  and  the 
East  and  at  Ely's  Landing  for  Nor- 
wich. At  Hartford  stages  were  lined 
up  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
and  these  were  rushed  off  with  the 
mails  and  passengers  for  points  north 
and  east  in  direct  connection  with 
coaches    that    touched    almost    every 
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place  of  any  size  in  the  upjjer  part 
of  the  state  except  sucli  places  as 
could  be  more  easily  reached  by  tak- 
ing the  smaller  boats  to  Springfield 
and  travelling  from  therein  coaches 
to  one's  destination.  In  the  best  days  of 
this  service  the  stage-coach  time  to 
Boston  from  Hartford  was  advertised 
as  being  but  five  hours. 
.On  her*  Regular  trip  to  New  York 
'  on  August  i8,  1826,  the  "Oliver  Ells- 
worth" carried  four  hundred  passen- 
gers who  were  landed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  route  in  less  than  eighteen 
hours  from  the  time  the  lines  were  cast 
off  at  Hartford.  The  trip  of  March 
22,  1827,  was  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able in  the  early  history  of  navigation 
on  the  Sound.  Just  after  passing  Say- 
brook  light  on  her  way  to  New  York 
the  boiler  exploded  and  many  of  the 
passengers  were  scalded  by  the  escap- 
ing steam.  Mr.  Stephen  Lockwood, 
of  New  York  City,  who  had  been  to 
Hartford  as  a  delegate  from  the  Brick 
Church  to  the  installation  of  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  Spring,  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  burns  as  did  also  one  of 
the  deck  hands.  William  Rich,  who 
was  buried  at  Saybrook.  A  strong 
wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  which 
caused  the  boat  to  roll  uncomfortahh' 
but  after  quiet  had  been  restored,  the 
Reverend  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D, , 
gathered  the  remaining;  passengers  to- 
gether and  offered  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving for  their  escape  from  a  watery 


grave.  This  was  the  first  steamboat 
disaster  on  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  "Oliver  Ellsworth"  was 
afterward  towed  to  New  York  by  the 
steamboat  "McDonough,"  a  sister  boat 
tliat  had  come  from  the  ways  a  year 
before  and  ran  on  the  Connecticut  for 
several  seasons  and  was  then  sold  in 
1834  for  service  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
It  is  said  that  the  legislature  was  in 
session  in  Hartford  at  the  time  of  this 
terrible  accident  and  that  with  the 
first  notes  of  the  news  the  next  morn- 
ing after  the  accident  a  post-rider 
rode  up  on  his  lathered  horse  and 
leaped  from  his  saddle  so  full  of  ex- 
citement that  he  broke  into  the  assem- 
bly hall  with  the  cry:  "Sister  Meak- 
er,  the  ElHver  Ollsworth  biled  her 
buster!  biled  her  buster!" 

The  "McDonough,"  which  cared 
temporarily  for  a!I  the  business  of  the 
company,  was  named  for  Commodore 
Thomas  McDonough,  the  hero  of  Lake 
Champlain,  whose  good  judgment  had 
led  him  into  Connecticut  to  find  a  wife. 
He  married  into  one  of  Middletown's 
best  families  and  at  his  death  was 
brought  back  there  and  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery  overlooking  the  river. 

When  Captain  McDonough,  whose 
father  had  been  a  major  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  knelt  on  the  deck  of 
the  "Saratoga"  and  asked  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  upon  the  arms  of  his  men, 
there  was  a  young  man  in  his  fleet  who 
in  after  years  had  much  to  do  with 
revolutionizing  the  navies  of  the 
world.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board 
that  finally  authorized  the  building  of 
the  "Monitor,"  a  triumph  of  Connec- 
ticut perseverance  and  skill  of  which 
we  shall  write  later,  the  chairman  was 
Commodore  Joseph  Smith  who  was  in 
the  light  on  Lake  Champlain  with 
Commodore  McDonough.  From  him 
we  have  a  most  beautiful  story  of  the 
unflinching  valor  of  womanhood 
which,  even  though  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  steamboats,  must  be  given  a 
place  here  that  it  may  be  handed 
down  to  the  generations  yet  unborn 
as  a  holy  heritage.  As  Cominodore 
Smith   tells   the   story   there   was   on 
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'board  the  "Eagle,"  one  of  the  ships  in 
the  American  fleet  on  which  there 
\vere  thirteen  killed  and  twenty 
wounded,  a  sailor  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  Early  in  the  fight 
the  husband  was  killed  and  his  bleed- 
ing body  was  laid  on  the  "berth-deck" 
where  the  wife  found  it  and  tried  to 
^vipe  away  some  of  the  blood.  One  by 
one  in  the  fight  that  lasted  two  hours 
and  a  half,  the  cabin  boys  were  killed 
or  so  wounded  as  to  be  unfitted  for 
duty  and  this  little  Connecticut  woman 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  began 
passing  powder  from  the  magazine 
to  the  guns,  stepping  each  time  over 
the  mangled,  bleeding  corpse  of  her 
husband.  Her  name  is  lost  to  history 
and  even  to  tradition  but  the  act  it- 
self is  one  of  the  priceless  gems  that 
the  Present  has  inherited  from  the 
Tast. 

But  we  must  get  back  to  the  "Oli- 
ver Ellsworth"  which  we  left  with  an 
exploded  boiler  and  out  of  service 
waiting  for  repairs.  When  the  "Oli- 
ver Ellsworth"  came  back  onto  her 
run  with  the  "^IcDonough,"  she  was 
like  a  new  boat.  Fare  by  either  boat 
to  New  York  was  placed  at  $4.50, 
meals  not  included.  On  one  of  her 
very  first  trips,  when  she  had  a  full 
list  of  passengers,  the  "Oliver  Ells- 
worth" was  run  onto  Coot  Bar,  just 
north  of  the  present  Stratford  light 
(there  was  no  light  there  then),  and 
the  citizens  of  that  quaint  old  town 
rallied  with  scoops  and  shovels  of  all 
kinds  and  dug  a  "ship-canal"  through 
which  she  sailed  into  deep  water  at 
the  next  high  tide.  Among  those  who 
worked  hardest  on  this  canal  was  a 
deaf  and  dumb  lad  to  whom  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  steamboat'so  far  off  her 
course  and  in  such  a  plight  apiiealed 
as  if  it  were  some  injured  living  thing. 
When  the  captain  offered  him,  in  com 
mon  with  the  others,  a  silver  dollar 
for  his  work,  he  at  first  refused  the 
proffer  but  later  went  back  and  in  his 
sign  language  asked  for  the  dollar 
which  he  carried  home  as  a  memento 
of  the  day's  experience. 

In    1830    the    "Victory,"    a    small 


boat  with  boilers  on  her  guards,  on 
the  Steven's  plans,  which  had  been 
built  at  Albany  two  years  before,  came 
onto  the  Connecticut  to  open  an  op]X)- 
sition  line  from  Hartford.  She  was  on- 
ly a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  nine  feet 
deep,  but  her  coming  threw  every- 
thing into  a  turmoil  and  precipitated 
a  rate  war  that  culminated  in  a  threat 
to  carry  passengers  to  New  York  for 
nothing  if  the  old  line  did  not  come 
to  terms.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
rate  of  twenty -five  cents  with  meals 
included  and  the  purser  tells  us  that 
a  lean,  lanky  Yankee  came  up  to  the 
olfice  window  and  asked  how  much 
would  be  thrown  off  from  the  fare  if 
he  furnished  his  own  meals.  The  story 
goes  farther  and  tells  us  that  when  he 
learned  there  would  be  no  rebate  he 
sat  down  to  the  table  and  ate  enough 
for  three  ordinary  men.  But  such  a 
warfare  could  not  be  kept  up  forever 
and  in  a  short  time  the  little  interloper 
left  the  river  and  returned  to  the 
Hudson  where  she  ran  with  the  "Gen- 
eral Jackson,"  an  old  boat  on  which 
Captain  W.  Coit  of  Norwich  had  be- 
gun steamboating  in  1820  and  which 
in  1835  was  running  from  Saybrook  to 
Sag  Harbor,  New  London  and  Nor- 
wich in  connection  with  the  Hartford 
boats.  In  1838,  after  having  run  for 
a  few  years  as  a  towboat,  the  "Vic- 
tory" was  broken  up  and  her  engine 
taken   out   and   placed    in    the   "Red 
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Hudson  that  was  arranged  for  La 
Fayette,  who  had  just  visited  Hart- 
ford and  sailed  thence  to  New  York 
on  the  "Ohver  Ellsworth,"  this  boat 
was  given  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
right  of  the  line.  She  was  at  this  time 
under  the  command  of  the  Captain 
Sherman  whose  hoat,  the  "Burling- 
ton," on  Lake  Champlain,  called  forth 
such  a  warm  testimonial  from  Dick- 
ens when  he  visited  us  in  1842.  At  the 
time  of  this  parade  a  set  of  dishes  was 
made  for  the  "Troy  Line"  and  from 
one  of  these  the  illustration  of  the  boat 
p-iven  herein  was  taken.  To  the  per- 
son who  can  read  history  in  steam- 
boat pictures  there  is  a  whole  vohime 
in  this  dish.  There  are  no  masts  set- 
ting the  date  when  the  boat 
was  built,  for  steamboats  were 
all  built  with  masts  until  1831,  but 
the  "sky-covered  pilot  house,"  which 
was  the  only  known  kind  til!  after 
Captain  Beecher  had  rigged  up  a  "sus- 
pended chicken  coop"  on  the  "United 
States,"  when  the  enclosed  pilot  house 
came  into  being  for  all  boats  in  this 
country,  though  in  the  Old  World  the 
man  at  the  wheel  is  yet  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  sets  the 
date  for  the  early  thirties  Finally, 
there  is  the  name  of  the  captain 
worked  into  the  pennant,  fully  as  im- 
portant a  feature  in  those  days  when 
people  did  not  care  what  boat  they  had 
to  travel  on  if  they  only  kne\t  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  "landing-line"  with  the 
small  boat  by  which  passengers  were 
set  ashore  under  certain  restrictions 
of  the  state  laws  until  a  party  was 
dumped  into  the  river  at  Poughkeep- 
sie  and  drowned  when  the  regulations, 
which  read  as  follows,  were  repealed : 


"LEXINGTON  — ANOTHER  VANDERBILT 
STEAMBOAT      THAT      BROKE     INTO    THE 

KEEN    RIVALRY    OF    1834 DESTROYED 

BV  FIRE,  1S40,  WITH  ITS  PASSENGERS — 
PAINTED  FOR  CAPT.  JOHN  BROOKS,    1838 

Jacket,"  a  small  boat  of  158  tons 
built  at  Grand  Island  for  service  on 
the  Niagara  river. 

When  the  season  of  1833  opened 
three  boats,  the  "Oliver  Ellsworth," 
the  "Chief  Justice  Marshall"  and  the 
McDonough"  were  running  from 
Hartford  to  New  York  as  one  line- 
Later  the  "Oliver  Ellsworth"  went  to 
the  Hudson  river  as  part  of  the  Swift- 
sure  Line,  an  innovation  brought 
about  by  the  frequency  of  boiler  ex- 
plosions and  of  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  when  we  come  to 
the  part  that  Connecticut  had  in  the 
development  of  steamboating  on  that 
most  magnificent  of  all  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  world. 

A  Government  report  on  steam  en- 
gines in  1838  states  that  the  "Oliver 
Ellsworth"  was  running  as  a  towboat 
on  the  Hudson  and  as  late  as  1851 
Tredgold  gives  her  a  place  there,  still 
serving  as  a  towboat  but  after  that 
she  disappears. 

When  the  "Chief  Justice  Marshall" 
came  into  Hartford  harbor,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Jabes  Howes, 
she  was  given  a  welcome  that  amount- 
ed almost  to  an  ovation.  She  had  es- 
tablished a  "record-run"  on  the  Hud- 
son of  fourteen  hours  and  a  half  to 
Albany  and  everyone  was  curious  to 
see  the  "race  horse  of  the  North  riv- 
er."   In  the  great  naval  parade  on  the 
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The  "Chief  Justice  Marshall"  con- 
tinued on  the  Hartford  run  until  she 
was  lost  on  her  way  from  New  York 
in  the  awful  gale  of  April  28,  1835. 
From  a  contemporary  chronicler  we 
learn  that  "she  had  lost  her  smoke 
stack  and  steam  pipes  and  had  cast 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  with  eighteen  fathoms  of 
chain,  and  hoped  to  ride  out  the  gale ; 
but  having  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  wa- 
ter in  the  hold  gaining  on  them,  they 
got  up  a  gib  and  veered  about  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  New  Haven  Harbor. 
This  however  was  foimd  impossible, 
the  wind  having  shifted  to  the  S.  W. 
She  drifted  about  nearly  unmanage- 
able till  nearly  12  o'clock  when  she 
struck  shore  one  mile  east  of  New 
Haven  lighthouse,  at  high  tide.  The 
pilot,  Hascall,  cut  himself  adrift  in  a 
small  boat  fifty  yards  from  shore  with 
a  view  to  affect  his  own  safety,  but 
when  about  two  rods  from  the  shore 
his  boat  was  swamped  and  he  was 
drowned.  All  the  passengers  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  got  to  shore  safely." 
In  the  daily  paper  during  July  there 
is  an  announcement  that  the  "hull  of 
the  'Chief  Justice  Marshall,'  with  or 
without  the  boiler,  will  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  on  Wednesday,  August  5, 
1835,  on  the  shore  one-half  mile  east 
of  New  Haven  Light."  The  "New 
England"  had  dragged  her  anchors  in 
the  heavy  seas,  but  finally  got  a  good 
hold  off  Sands  Point  and  successfully 
weathered  the  gale. 

The  advent  of  the  "Chief  Justice 
Marshall"    had    opened    up    the    old 


"CLEOPATRA"  — ONE  OF  THE  FASTEST 
AHDMOST  POPULAR  VANDERBILT  STEAM- 
BOATS IN  THB  TRAFFIC  WAR  OF  1836 

scores  and  soon  Captain  Jacob  Van- 
derbilt,  a  brother  of  the  greater  "Com- 
modore," appeared  with  the  "Water 
Witch."  Connected  with  this  little 
boat  is  a  story  of  a  people's  attempt 
to  free  themselves  from  the  grasp  of 
a  growing  monopoly, — a  story  worth 
telling.  Commodore  Vandcrbilt  was  at 
that  time  running  his  "Westchester," 
which  later  came  onto  the  sound,  on  a 
route  that  had  been  started  between 
Peekskill  and  New  York.  He  had 
monopohzed  everything  in  the  way 
of  available  boats  and  shipping  facili- 
ties and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  town  proposed  that  an  association 
should  be  organized  to  build  and  run 
rival  boats  in  the  interest  of  the  far- 
mer and  shippers.  Subscribers  were 
found  all  along  the  river  and  the 
"Water  Witch"  was  the  result  of  the 
agitation.  This  was  in  1832  and  the 
little  craft  ran  on  that  run  between 
New  York  and  Peekskill  until  she 
was  bought  up  and  sent  to  the  Connec- 
ticut in  1834,  When  she  left  the 
Hudson  her  place  was  temporarily  tak- 
en by  the  "General  Jackson,"  which, 
as  we  have  stated,  was  in  1835  running 
from  Saybrook  to  Sag  Harbor,  New 
London  and  Norwich  in  connection 
with  the  "New  England"  of  the  Hart- 
ford line.  After  the  "Genera!  Jack- 
son" returned  to  the  Hudson,  for  she 
seems  to  have  run  upon  every  short 
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"traveller" — BUILTIN  1845  FOR  COM- 
UOBORE  VANDERBILT  AND  CARRIED 
TKE  MAILS  UNTIL  BEATEN  BV  RAIL- 
ROAD   COMPETITION 

route  that  was  ever  opened,  she  was 
put  onto  the  Peekskill  run  affaiii  and 
in  going  up  the  river  one  of  her  boil- 
ers exploded  while  lying  at  the  wharf 
at  Grassy  Point,  killing  twelve  per- 
sons and  injuring  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  more  and  Daniel  Drew  sent 
at  once  for  the  "Water  Witch"  to 
take  her  place.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  of  Drew's  ventures  in  the  steam- 
boat world  and  the  last  of  the  "Water 
Witch"  on  the  Connecticut,  though  she 
is  said  to  have  run  for  a  httle  while 
to  New  Haven.  As  late  as  1849  she 
ran  with  the  "Cinderella"  on  the  rim 
between  New  York  and  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey. 

At  first  the  "Water  Witch"  and  the 
"Xew  England"  were  announced  for 
day  trips  to  New  York  but  later  the 
two  companies  seem  to  have  come  to 
some  kind  of  an  understanding  for  the 
announcement  is  made  that  the  "Wa- 
ter Witch"  will  run  at  night  and  the 
"Xew  England"  will  maintain  a  day 
schedule.  Both  boats  are  then  repre- 
sented by  the  same  agents  and  all 
fighting  stops.  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  hold  long  and  before  the 
season  closed  the  "Water  Witch"  was 
leaving  Hartford  three  times  a  week 
at  5  o'clock  and  the  "New  England" 
was  leaving  on  the  same  days  at  2 
o'clock.  In  September  Vanderbilt 
comes  out  with  a  card  headed   "No 


Monopoly"  and  adds  the  "Lexington" 
to  the  service  given  by  the  "Water 
Witch,"  dropping  the  fare  to  two  dol- 
lars which  rate  is  met  by  the  other 
boat. 

The  "New  England"  was  a  new- 
boat  with  two  copper  boilers  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  on  the 
sound  and  called  forth  a  great 
deal  of  praise  as  she  steanied 
down  the  river  on  her  initial  trip.  On 
the  evening  of  October  9,  1S33,  when 
just  off  Essex,  both  boilers  exploded, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  causing- 
the  death  of  fifteen  passengers  and  the 
serious  scalding  of  ten  or  twelve  more. 
A  rigid  investigation  was  made  and  it 
was  reported  that  no  one  was  to  blame 
for  the  catastrophe.  After  repairs 
had  been  made  she  came  onto  the  route 
again  for  a  short  time,  under  Captain 
Memenon  Sanford,  and  in  1837  .the 
was  sold  "down  East"  for  service  on 
the   Boston-Portland   route. 

In  1834  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Steamboat  Company,  and  of  the 
the  Hartford  Steamboat  Company, 
owners  of  the  steamboats  "New  Eng- 
land" and  "Chief  Justice  Marshall," 
the  following  votes  were  passed: 

Voted:  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  it  is  inexpedient  to  keep,  or 
to  allow  to  be  kept,  any  ardent  spirits 
on  board  the  boat  belonging  to  this 


company  be  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quested not  to  allow  any  ardent  spir- 
its to  be  kept  for  sale  or  use  on  board 
of  the  boat."  Hartford,  Januarv  25, 
1834. 

The  next  new  boat  on  the  line  was 
the  "Bunker  Hill."  built  by  Post  and 
Griswoid  at  New  Haven  in  1835. 
When  she  first  came  from  the  ways 
she  was  a  hundred  and  ninety-two 
feet  long,  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet 
wide  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
She  had  a  beam  engine,  built  by  Wil- 
liam Kembic  of  the  West  Point  Foun- 
<lry,  that  had  a  cylinder  forty-four 
inches  in  diameter  and  an  eleven  foot 
stroke  of  piston  and  developed  "145 
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H.  P."  When  she  first  came  onto  the 
water  she  proved  to  be  so  "crank,"  the 
sailor's  term  for  a  boat  that  does  not 
stand  up  well,  that  she  had'  to  be  put 
back  onto  the  ways,  cut  in  two  and 
lengthened.  Her  re -appearance  in 
1836  found  Captain  Memenon  San- 
ford  in  command,  under  whom  she 
made  a  few  trips  to  and  from  Hartford 
and  then  ran  as  an  opposition  boat  on 
the  Providence  route  cutting  the  fare 
to  $8.00.  She  was  on  this  run  only 
a  very  short  time  and  then  came  back 
onto  the  river  where  she  ran  under 
Captain  Harrison  against  the  "Lex- 
ington." In  1842  she  ran  onto  Cow 
Xeck,  in  Oyster  Bay,  and  became  a 
complete  wreck.  Her  engine  and  fit- 
tings were  taken  out  and  placed  in  the 
rebuilt  "Globe"  which  came  onto  the 
river  the  next  season. 

The  coming  onto  the  sound  of  the 
"Lexington,"  which  had  been  built  by 
Bishop  and  Simonson  in  1834,  was 
really  Vandcrbilt's  first  tossing  of  the 
gauntlet  into  the  steamboat  circles,  al- 
though he  had  owned  the  "Nimrod" 
and  the  "Westchester,"  of  which  more 
anon,  when  they  first  came  over  this 
way.  At  the  time  of  the  "I-^x- 
ington's"  appearance  there  were 
four  boats  running  between  New 
York  and  Providence.  The  "Presi- 
dent" and  the  "Ben  Franklin,"  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  one  Com- 
pany and  the  "Boston"  and  the  "Prov- 
idence," caring  for  the  business  of 
the  opposition.  (The  "Connecticut" 
seems  to  have  left  the  sound  in  1833 
and,  like  the  "Chancellor  Livingston," 
to  have  been  taken  east  to  run  be- 
tween Portland  and  Boston.  When 
the  latter  sank  in  Boston  harbor,  in 
1834,  her  boilers  and  engine  were  re- 
covered and  the  engine  was  placed 
in  the  new  steamer  "Portland,"  her 
successor  on  the  route  that  had  taken 
so  many  of  the  successful  Connec- 
ticut river  boats).  For  the  first  four 
months  after  her  appearance  on 
the  Providence  run,  the  "Lexington" 
ran  as  a  day  boat,  leaving  New 
York  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday, with  direct  connections  by  rail 


"state  of  new  YORK  — CAME  ONTO 
THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  IN  1866  — 
SUNK  IN  1881,  AND  LATER  RAISED — SEE 
PAGE  315 

for  Boston  and  the  East,  and  Provi- 
dence on  the  alternate  days.  The  fare 
was  fixed  at  four  dollars  with  meals 
extra.  The  old  lines  at  once  lowered 
their  rate  to  five  dollars  and  furnished 
meals.  But  the  new  comer  could  not 
be  frightened  from  her  position  and 
Vanderbilt  instead  of  withdrawing  his 
rate  announced  a  round-trip  ticket  for 
the  one-way  fare.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  excursion  rates  for  regu- 
lar service. 

During  the  little  while  that  the 
"Lexington"  was  running  on  the  Con- 
necticut there  still  rankled  the  mem- 
ory that  she  was  faster  than  anything 
that  the  opposition  companies  had  to 
pit  against  her  and  an  order  was  giv- 
en to  William  Brown,  of  New  York, 
to  build  a  boat  that  could  beat  her,  re- 
gardless of  cost.  As  a  result  theri."  came 
out  the  "N'arragansett,"  but  she  wa.s  a 
disappointment  as  either  he  "  Lex- 
ington" or  the  "Cleopatra,"  anoth- 
er Vanderbilt  boat,  could  easily  run 
away  from  her  and  a  second  boat  was 
ordered  which  was  named  the  "John 
\V.  Richmond."  So  confident  were 
her  builders  and  owners  that  she  was 
the  fastest  thing  afloat  that  they 
offered  to  give  Vanderbilt  $60,000  for 
his  boat  if  she  should  prove  to  be  the 
faster  of  the  two  vessels.  .\fter 
months  of  "big  talk"  and  little  real 
"fight"  the  Providence  people  took  the 
"Lexington,"  which  had  been  fitted  at 
this  time  with  staterooms,  for  a  fig- 
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"Columbia" — on  the  river  in  1882, 
during  a  period  when  the  rivalry 
of  steamboat  navigation  had  sub- 
sided— see  page  315 

ure  somewhere  near  to  $72,000  and 
two  years  later  the  boat  was  lost.  She 
had  started  from  New  York  for  Ston- 
ington  with  a  full  list  of  passengers 
and  a  large  cargo  of  freight,  includ- 
ing a  lot  of  silver  bullion  and  a  con- 
signment of  cotton.  When  off  Eaton's 
Neck,  about  seven-thirty  in  the  even- 
ing, there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  and  be- 
fore any  help  could  reach  the  doomed 
craft,  whose  outlines  could  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  shore  in  the  awful 
glare,  nearly  all  on  board  had  per- 
ished. The  last  survivor  of  the  three 
or  four  who  were  rescued  died  recent- 
ly at  his  home  in  Providence,  but  as 
the  story  belongs  to  another  chapter 
we  shall  leave  it  just  as  it  is  for  the 
present  and  get  back  again  to  our  text. 
The  fare  at  the  time  the  "Lexing- 
ton" came  onto  the  river  was  cut  to 
a  dollar  for  through  passengers  and 
fifty  cents  for  passengers  to  Saybrook 
and  way  landings,  and  this  latter  rate 
was  afterward  cut  in  half.  May  28, 
1836,  the  "Cleopatra,"  another  ^'an- 
derbilt  boat,  is  announced  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Reynolds,  and  the 
"Lexington"  is  running  under  Cap- 
tain Vanderbilt.  with  a  dollar  fare  to 
New  York,  afterward  raised  to  two 
dollars  on  the  day  the  "Bunker  Hill" 
is  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The 
new  line  announces  that  their  boats 
will  sail  promptly  at  two  o'clock  and 


the  old  line  comes  out  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  "Bunker  Hill" 
"will  leave  from  two  to  five  minutes 
after  2  o'clock  to  prevent  the  reckless 
<lestruction  of  their  property  and  pro- 
tect their  passengers  from  unnecessa- 
ry dangers."  Later  the  "Bunker  Hill" 
changes  its  time  to  12  o'clock,  and  the 
new  line  announces  that  the  "Cleopa- 
tra" will  leave  "precisely  at  12 
o'clock."  In  September  the  "Emerald," 
which  in  1838  is  on  the  Poughkeepsie 
route,  came  onto  the  river  for  a  few 
trips  but  when  the  season  closes  the 
"Bunker  Hill"  and  the  "Lexington" 
are  there  alone  to  close  the  fight. 

When  navigation  opens  in  1837  the 
"Bunker  Hill"  is  there  with  the  "Cleo- 
patra" and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The 
"Clifton,"  a  new  boat,  is  now  an- 
nounced as  making  connection  at  Say- 
brook  for  points  farther  east  and  this 
arrangement  continues  throughout  the 
season  and  until  November  when  it 
is  announced  that  the  "Thorn"  will 
carry  passengers  from  Hartford  to 
Saybrook  where  they  will  be  taken  on 
board  the  "Norwich"  for  New  York. 
The  hatchet  seems  to  have  been  now 
buried,  even  if  the  handle  stuck  up  a 
little  above  the  ground,  for  when  the 
next  year  opens  the  "Bunker  Hill" 
and  the  "Cleopatra"  appear  on  the 
same  line  and  the  two  agencies  are 


"city  of  LAWBBNCe" — REPLACED  THE 

"granite  state"  which  was  de- 
stroyed BV  FIRE  AT  GOODSPBEDS 
LANDING    IN    1883 — BUILT    IN    1867 
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consolidated  with  both  the  old  agents 
in  active  service.  On  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  the  "Bunker  Hill," 
which  was  valued  at  $30,000,  ran  on- 
to the  rocks  opposite  Cornfield  Point, 
three  miles  from  Saybrook  Light,  but 
was  afterward  floated  and  put  in  com- 
mission. 

The  "Cleopatra"  was  built  by  Bish- 
op and  Simonson  especially  for  this 
rim.  She  had  an  extreme  length  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  and 
was  laid  out  on  very  graceful  lines. 
Her  hull  was  twenty-three  feet  wide 
and  nine  feet  deep.  'The  engine  was 
built  by  the  West  Point  Foundry  and 
had  a  forty-four  inch  cylinder  with  an 
eleven  foot  stroke.  Her  wheels  were 
twenty-three  feet  in  diamater,  eleven, 
and  a  half  feet  wide  with  blades  thir- 
ty-two inches  deep  on  the  face.  The 
cylinder  was  forward  of  the  engine,  a 
peculiarity  o£  the  Hudson  river  boats, 
which  gave  her  a  distinct  personality. 
Old  men  say  that  she  was  so  regular 
in  her  running,  sometimes  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  that  it  was 
possible  to  time  one's  watch  by  her 
passing. 

While  the  "Cleopatra"  ran  on  this 
run  she  was  the  genera!  favorite.  As 
one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  con- 
nections for  a  daylight  trip  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  she  was  everywhere 


"city  of  Richmond" — burned  to  the 
water's    edge    while  waiting    for 

HER    commission    TO    RUN  ON  THE  LINE 
TO   HARTFORD — SEE  PAGE  315 


'"CITY       OF      SPRINGFIELD" THE      OLD 

"state  OF  NEW  YORK"  RE-CHRISTENED 
AFTER  HER  DISASTER  AND  PUT  INTO 
SERVICE   ON    THE    CONNECTICUT    BIVEB 

spoken  about  with  praise.  There  was 
an  early  start  from  New  York  with 
a  morning  sail  through  the  Sound  and 
up  the  Connecticut  river,  then  a  fur- 
ther daylight  sail  in  one  of  the  "wheel- 
barrow" boats  up  the  river  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Springfield  and  a  brief 
rail  journey  to  Boston  over  one  of  the 
first  railroads  built  in  this  country. 
She  continued  to  run  on  the  river  till 
1842  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Norwich  route  where  Captain  San- 
ford  had  already  established  the 
"Charter    Oak," 

The  "Charter  Oak"  was  a  new  boat 
when  she  came  onto  the  Hartford- 
New  York  run.  In  fact,  she  was  built 
for  that  run  by  Matthew  Hubbard 
who  the  next  year  launched  at  East 
Haddam  a  ship  for  Captain  C.  R. 
Dean,  Captain  Dean  always  said  that 
the  "Charter  Oak"  cost  him  $500  for 
all  his  men  stopped  their  work  when- 
ever she  went  by  that  they  might  get 
a  look  at  "Boss  Hubbard's  boat."  She 
had  staterooms  on  the  promenade 
deck,  an  innovation  in  steamboat  arch- 
itecture, but  as  it  was  a  Connecticut 
"skipper,"  Captain  E.  S.  Bunker,  who 
first  advertised  to  furnish  bedding  to 
the  passengers  who  travelled  on  his 
packet  slooD  between  Albany  and 
New  York,  it  was  right  that  the  cred- 
it of  taking  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions out  onto  the  open  deck,  rather 
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every  month  during  the  winter  when 
navig;ation  was  possible  but  had  been 
taken  off  in  the  early  spring  for  the 
usual  renovating.  This  accounts  for 
the  trip  by  rail  from  Hartford  to  New 
Haven  of  which  Dickens  speaks  in 
his  "Xotes,"  and  the  sail  from  N'ew 
Haven  to  N'ew  York  on  the  "New 
York"  which  he  likens  to  a  floatinfj 
bath-house,  saying: 


"CAPITOL  CITV  — RAN  AGROUND  AT 
RVE  NECK  IN  A  DENSE  FOG  AND  WAS 
COMPLETELV    WRECKED 

than  clustering  them  about  a  stuffy 
cabin  as  had  been  general  since  they 
were  taken  from  the  stuffier  hold, 
should  come  to  Connecticut.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1842  the  "Charter  Oak," 
then  on  the  Norwich  run,  struck  on 
Fisher's  Island  rocks  but  no  lives  were 
lost  and  the  boat  was  afterward 
floated. 

In  1839  the  railroad  between  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  was  formally 
opened,  the  first  public  announcement 
having  appeared  on  April  29th,  to- 
gether with  the  announcement  of  the 
steamboat  service  between  New  York 
and  New  Haven.  The  year  was  un- 
eventful in  steamboat  circles.  The 
"Cleopatra"  and  the  "Charter  Oak" 
were  caring  for  the  passenger  busi- 
ness on  the  regular  line  and  connec- 
tion was  made  at  Lyme  with  the 
steamboat  "Flushing"  for  New  Lon- 
don. In  1840  the  "Cleopatra,"  under 
Captain  Dunstan,  who  was  afterward 
lost  on  the  "Atlantic"  when  she  went 
ashore  on  Fisher's  Island,  had  as  a 
running  mate  the  "Bunker  Hill,"  un- 
der command  of  Captain  Huntington. 

There  was  nothing  exciting  on  the 
river  that  year  nor  the  next,  nor  for 
that  matter,  at  any  time  afterward. 
The  railroad  had  cut  so  into  the  earn- 
ings of  the  steamboats  that  no  one 
would  venture  to  start  a  fight. 

There  were  no  steamboats  on  the 
Connecticut  in  the  spring  of  1842. 
The    "Splendid"    had    been    running 
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You  wonder  for  a  longtime  how  she  goes  on.  for 
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The  "Splendid,"  which  was  the 
largest  and  fastest  boat  on  the  sound 
in  the  early  "thirties"  and  which  Dick- 
ens probably  expected  to  find  running 
between  Hartford  and  New  York,for 
the  New  Haven  trip  seems  to  have  no 
place  in  his  itinerary,  was  built  in 
1832  by  Smith,  Dinion  and  Comstock 
for  the  New  Haven  route,  where  she 
had  as  a  mate  the  "Superior,"  built 
two   vears   before   with   the   enviable 
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record  of  651  trips  to  and  from  New 
Vork  without  a  single  break  or  an 
extra  cent  of  expense  for  repairs  or 
toss.  These  two  boats  were  without 
question  the  finest  then  on  the  Sound 
and  gave  complete  satisfaction  to 
both  owners  and  public.  The  "Su- 
perior" was  later  sold  for  service  on 
the  Hudson,  her  place  being  taken  by 
the  new  "New  Haven,"  and  the 
"Splendid"  was  run  as  her  mate  till  the 
appearance  of  the  "New  York"'  when 
she  was  laid  aside  as  a  '"reserve  boat." 
When  the  "New  York"  was  burned 
in  1839  the  entire  steamboat  property 
of  the  New  Haven  company  was  sokl 
to  Cornelius  \'anderbilt,  and  the  Con- 
necticut Steamboat  Company,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  New  York  and  Hart- 
ford line  that  had  run  the  "Oliver 
Ellsworth,"  the  "New  England"  the 
"McDonough"  etc.  of  which  we  have 
been   reading. 

About  May  i,  1842,  the  "Kosius- 
ko,"  under  the  command  of  Captain 
\'an  Peh.  came  onto  the  river  from  the 
Hudson  where  she  had  been  engaged 
in  a  never  settled  trial  of  speed  with 
the  "Telegraph,"  and  ran  here  till 
her  place  was  taken  by  the  "New 
Champion"  in  1846.  The  "Kosiusko" 
was  an  okl-timer  when  she  came  onto 
this  run  but  she  did  good  service,  es- 
pecially during  the  busiest  part  of  the 
season.  It  is  said  that  in  those  days 
of  battle  on  the  Hudson  the  "Kosius- 
ko," in  order  to  hold  down  her  rival, 
the  "Telegraph."  which  later  came  on- 
to the  New  Haven  route,  would  skip 
her  landings  and  send  any  passen- 
gers on  board  back  from  the  next 
town  beyond-  On  one  occasion  fully 
fifty  passengers  were  left  standing  on 
the'  wharf  at  Peekskill.  What  they 
thought  has  never  been  put  in  print. 

The  "New  Champion,"  which  suc- 
ceeded the  "Kosiusko."  was  at  first  in 
charge  of  Captain  \'an  Pelt,  bnt  la- 
ter passetl  to  the  command  of  Captain 
Tinklepaugh.  She  was  a  most  fortu- 
nate boat  and  ran  on  this  run  till  1853 
when  she  gave  way  to  the  "Granite 
State"  and  went  onto  the  Hudson. 
In  1872-4  she  was  on  the  Catskill  line, 


running  at  times  with  the  "Andrew 
Harder,"  a  propeller,  and  at  times 
with  the  "Walter  Brett,"  formerly  the 
"Mary  Benton,"  which  had  seen  con- 
siderable service  as  a  transport  during 
the  Civil  War.  As  late  as  1878  the 
"New  Champion"  was  still  running. 
and  was  even  then  quite  a  favorite, 
but  when  the  "Minnie  Cornell"  was 
built  in  1880  she  was  given  the  en- 
gine of  the  "New  Champion"  and  it 
was  in  her  when  she  burned  at  Key- 
port,  N.  J.,  a  few  years  later. 

There  was  an  earlier  "Champion" 
on  the  river,  sometime  in  the  early 
30 's,  running  occasionally  between 
New  York  and  Hartfoi'd  and  this 
accounts  for  the  use  of  the  adjective 
"New"  in  connection  with  this  later 
boat.  The  first  boat  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  long  and  was  equipped 
with  a  beam  engine  built  by  the  West 
Point  Foundry.  She  belonged  to  Com- 
modore ^'ande^bilt  and  was  always 
ready  for  a  "scrap"  of  any  kind.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1838  this  little  mid- 
get went  down  the  coast  to  measure 
lengths  with  anything  that  might  be 
afloat.  On  the  Potomac  there  was  a 
boat  named  the  "Sidney"  that  was 
thought  to  be  very  fast  but  the  Cham- 
pion had  no  trouble  in  getting  away 
from  her  and  after  picking  up  some  of 
the  money  deposited  by  her  backers  the 
triumphant  broom-bearer  started  for 
New  Orleans.  Here  a  match  was  ar- 
ranged with  one  of  the  speediest  high- 
pressure  boats  on  the  river.  The  race 
was  to  be  from  New  Orleans  to  Louis- 
ville for  a  good  sized  purse.  The 
"Yank"  who  had  taken  the  boat  south 
was  superseded  by  one  of  the  "high- 
pressure-fellows"  who  at  once  changed 
the  set  of  the  safety  valve  with  the  re- 
sult that  when  she  had  gone  but  a  few 
miles  there  was  a  "sprung"  lifting- 
rod  and  a  consequent  delay  of  several 
hours  for  repairs.  While  the  repairs 
were  being  made  the  contesting  boat 
went  by  but  the  actual  running  time  be- 
tween the  two  points  made  by  the 
"Champion"  showed  that  her  boast- 
ing antagonist  would  have  been  no 
match  for  her  had  there  been  standing 
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at  her  engine  the  man  who  had  run 
her  in  the  race  on  the  Potomac.  She 
was  afterward  sold  to  parties  in  Flor- 
ida who  took  her  that  same  fall  to 
Pensacola  where  she  saw  several 
years  more  of  service. 

About  the  first  of  June,  1842,  the 
rebuilt  "Globe"  came  onto  the  river 
under  the  command  of  Captain  E. 
D.  Ronth,  of  Norwich.  The  "Globe" 
as  built  in  1830  was  a  "cross-head 
engine  boat,"  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  and 
seven  inches  wide.  When  rebuilt  and 
given  the  fittings  of  the  "Bunker  Ilill" 
she  was  a  very  fine  boat  and  did  ex- 
cellent service  for  several  years.  At 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  she  was 
sold  to  parties  in  the  Sonth  and  taken 
for  service  on  the  coast  of  Texas 
where  she  is  said  to  have  become  as 
popular  as  she  had  been  on  the  Con- 
necticut. 

After  the  "Globe"  came  the  little 
two-pipe  "Hero,"  with  boilers  on  the 
guards,  and  she  did  service  until  the 
advent  of  the  "City  of  Hartford"  in 
1852.  This  was  a  new  boat  brought 
out  by  a  new  company  and  was  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Daniel 
Mills.  In  1886,  March  31st,  the  "City 
of  Hartford,"  which  had  been  re- 
"  named  the  "Capitol  City,"  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Russell  and 
was  sailing  slowly  under  one  bell 
through  a  dense  fog,  ran  aground  at 
Rye  Neck  and  was  a  complete  loss. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  or  the 
early  part  of  August,  of  this  year, 
1842,  an  iron  steam  freight  boat, 
named  "Ironsides,"  under  Captain 
Marshman,  arrived  after  a  fifty-six 
hour  run  from  Philadelphia  with  a 
load  of  coal.  The  "Ironsides"  was 
"100  X  23  X  7"  and  drew  five  and  a 
half  feet  of  water  when  loaded  to  her 
full  capacity  of  one-hundred  and 
eighty  tons.  She  was  schooner -rigged 
and  equipped  with  two  of  Ericsson's 
propellers  which  gave  her  a  speed  of 
some  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hartford  Couraul  she 
M-as  the  first  of  the  regular   line  of 


such  boats  to  be  established  on  the 
river  for  carrying  coal. 

In  "Geer's  Directory"  for  1848  the 
steam -schooners  "Josephine,"  Capt. 
E.  M.  Simpson ;  "E.  J.  Dupont" 
Capt.  J.  H.  Morrison;  "Rough  and 
Ready,"  Capt.  William  Pitt;  are  ad- 
vertised as  sailing  regularly  between 
Hartford  and  Philadelphia  via  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

During  1850  Captain  Curtis  Peck 
was  running  the  "Connecticut"  from 
Hartford  on  the  day  scheduled  for 
the  "New  Champion"  and  the  "Trav- 
eller" was  run  on  the  day  scheduled 
for  the  "Hero."  The  "Connecticut" 
was  built  in  1847  and  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  great  speed.  The  "Traveller" 
was  built  in  1845  for  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt  and  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular boats  that  ever  ran  on  the  river. 
She  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  long,  twenty-nine  feet  wide  and 
nine  and  a  half  feet  deep.  There  were 
two  iron  boilers  on  the  guards  fur- 
nishing steam  for  a  powerful  beam 
engine  with  a  fifty-two  inch  cylinder 
and  an  eleven  foot  stroke.  The  pad- 
dle-wheels were  twenty-four  feet  in 
diameter  with  a  face  of  eleven  feet. 
It  is  said  that  on  Saturday,  June  20, 
1846,  the  "Traveller"  and  the  "Ore- 
gon," one  of  the  fastest  steamboats 
ever  built,  ran  side  by  side  for  twen- 
ty-five miles,  covering  the  distance  in 
fifty-seven  minutes.  In  1850  she 
was  bought  by  Chester  W, 
Chapin,  of  Springfield,  who  also 
bought  the  "New  Champion,"  and  was 
used  as  a  night  boat  on  the  New 
Haven  line,  the  "New  Champion" 
serving  as  a  link  between  Hartford 
and  New  Haven.  At  first  the  "Trav- 
eller" ran  as  a  day  boat  between  New 
Haven  and  New  York,  carrying  the 
United  States  mail,  but  later  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  the 
day  boat  between  the  two  cities  was 
discontinued  to  force  passengers  to 
patronize  the  railroad  and  for  this 
consi<leration  the  railroad  company 
agreed  to  pay  $20,000  annually  for  the 
term  of  five  years. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  its  rival  which 
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had  brought  out  the  "City  of  Hart- 
ford," the  old  company  brought  out 
the  "Granite  State,"  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  King,  and  for  thir- 
ty years,  barring  a  few  months  that 
she  ran  on  the  Hudson  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  she  was  one  of  the  fav- 
orites on  the  river.  In  June 
1883,  after  passing  into  the  river  she 
was  making  ready  for  her  stop  at 
Goodspeed's  Landing  when  a  fire 
broke  out  that  spread  so  rapidly  that 
the  passengers  had  to  slide  down  from 
the  upper  decks  in  an  awning.  Three 
persons  lost  their  lives  and  the  boat 
drifted  down  the  stream  like  so  much 
burning  timber, — a  total  wreck. 

The  place  of  the  "Granite  State" 
was  temporarily  filled  by  the  "City 
of  Lawrence,"  an  iron  hull  boat  which 
had  been  built  for  the  Norwich  and 
Xew  York  Transportation  Company 
in  1867  and  which  is  yet  in  service  on 
the  Sound. 

When  the  "Capitol  City"  went 
ashore  below  Stamford  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  strengthening 
the  hull  of  the  "City  of  Richmond," 
which  had  been  running  on  the  New 
York  and  Sandy  Hook  route,  and 
placing  her  on  the  Hartford  run. 
While  lying  at  the  company's  wharf  in 
New  York  waiting  for  her  commission 
she  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge 
but  subsequently  rebuilt  as  the"Wi]- 
liam  G  Edgerton,"  one  of  the  John  H 
Starin  fleet  of  excursion  steamers  and 
later  was  renamed  the  "Glen  Island," 
under  which  name  she  was  burned 
while  running  on  the  Starin  line  from 
New  Haven. 

In  1866  the  "State  of  Xew  York" 
came  onto  the  river  under  command 
of  Captain  Mills,  who  was  superseded 
by  Captain  Dibble,  and  in  1881  she 
was  sunk  but  was  later  raised  and 
named  "City  of  Springfield"  under 
which  name  she  ran  up  to  the  year 
1895. 

For  a  few  years  prior  to  1882  the 
old  company  had  suffered  a  good  many 


losses  and  in  January  of  that  year 
they  withdrew  from  the  route.  In 
February  the  "Columbia,"  which  had 
been  laid  aside  after  her  summer  sea- 
son on  the  New  York  and  Rockaway 
route,  was  put  onto  this  run  to  make 
three  trips  a  week  which  arrangement 
was  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
the  season  of  1893  when  the  old  com- 
pany was  reoreanized  and  put  their 
old  boats  on  the  route  once  more. 

In  1892  they  had  built  for  them  a 
propeller  which  was  named  "City  of 
Hartford."  In  1896  they  ordered 
another  boat,  also  a  propeller,  which 
was  named  "Middletown."  The  "Citv 
of  Hartford"  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  Quartermaster's  Department  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  renamed  the  "Terry" 
under  which  name  she  did  service  in 
Cuban  waters.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  she  was  sold  for  service  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  "Middletown"  con- 
tinues still  in  service  running  on  al- 
ternate davs  with  the  new  "City  of 
Hartford."' 

Looking  back  over  the  records  we 
find  that  these  boats,  with  the  "Mid- 
dletown" of  1838  built  to  look  after 
the  business  of  the  local  river  land- 
ings: the  "Sachem,"  "Seneca,"  and 
the  "Uncas,"  all  small  propellers  that 
ran  to  New  York  between  1847  and 
1852,  carrying  freight  only;  the 
"Island  Belle,"  the  "Mary  Benton." 
the  "S.  B.  Camp"  and  the  "Sunshine," 
that  ran  to  New  London  and  Long 
Island  ports,  on  a  route  established 
by  the  "Cricket"  in  1850;  the  "Lau- 
rence" and  the  "Alice"  that  ran  to 
Norwich  between  1846  and  1850; 
and  the  "Silver  Star"  that  ran  be- 
tween local  landings  along  the  river 
from  1865  till  the  advent  of  the  Con- 
necticut \'alley  Railroad,  and  later 
went  to  the  Delaware  under  the  name 
"Florence"  comprise  the  complete 
list  of  ail  the  boats  that  have  run  on 
the  river  long  enough  to  have  gained 
for  themselves  any  permanent  place 
in  its  history. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  SPRING  AT  ORONOQUE, 
CONNECTICUT 

TRADITION  SAYS  IT  CAME  FROM  THE  EARTH  AS  ANSWER 
TO  PRAYER  IN  176a— REV.  NATHAN  BIRDSEYE  AND  HIS 
DIFFICULTIES  IN  COLLECTING  HIS  WAGES  FOR  SPIRITUAL 
GUIDANCE    OF     HIS     LITTLE     F  L  O  C  K— S  T  O  R  Y    TOLD 

BY 

FRANCES  B.   L.   HOWE 


IK  the  Indian-named  community  of 
Oronoque,  in  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,  on  the  farm  of  Car- 
los D,  Blakeman,  is  a  remarkable 
spring',  which  was  discovered  by  an 
ancestor,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Birdseye  in 
1762,  in  a  manner  said  to  be  so  strange 
that  it  has  since  been  known  as  the 
"Miraculous  Spring"  in  recognition 
of  its  seeming  answer  to  prayer. 

A  water  famine  was  prevalent  that 
year  and  tlie  wells  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  dry.  No  rain  fell  in  the 
period  from  June  to  October.  The 
Housatonic  river,  upon  which  Oro- 
noque borders  is  tide  water  and  there- 
fore unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Even 
the  cattle  refused  to  drink  it.  The  sit- 
uation was  very  grave  and  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so  because  the  fami- 
lies forming  the  community  owned  a 
great  number  of  slaves,  who  held  to 


all  the  superstitions  of  their  race,  and 
were  panic  stricken  through  fear. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Birdseye  who  was  a 
Congregational  clergyman  and  an  un- 
commonly devout  man,  sought  relief 
from  the  drought  in  prayer.  Ending 
his  petition  he  went  into  the  garden 
and  while  walking  there  meditating 
upon  the  gravity  of  the  situation  he 
discovered  near  a  clump  of  quince 
trees  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
unmistakable  trace  of  water.  Quick- 
ly summoning  his  slaves  he  followed 
up  the  trail  until  he  came  to  a  large 
damp  spot  upon  the  ground,  where  a 
few  minutes  work  with  pick  and  shov- 
el revealed  an  abundant  spring  which 
amply  sufficed  for  his  own  wants  and 
those  of  his  suffering  neighbors. 

This  spring  has  been  in  constant  use 
since  and  has  never  been  dry.  It  lies 
in   a  hollow  of  the  hill   overlooking 
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Long  Island  Sound.  Its  walls  are 
stoned  for  protection  and  pipes  carry 
the  water  to  the  houses  below.  The 
water  is  as  clear  as  crystal  and  won- 
derfully cool  and  refreshing.  While 
other  springs  in  the  community  have 
become  low  and  some  have  entirely 
disappeared  the  "Miraculous  Spring" 
lias  never  diminished  and  to-day  it 
supplies  the  houses  below  as  bounti- 
fully as  when  the  picks  of  the  old 
clergyman's  slaves  _  released  it,  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  years  ago. 

In  recognition  of  this  and  other 
mercies  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birdseye  pre- 
pared a  "Manual  of  Prayer"  for  the 
use  of  his  descendants  at  morning 
prayer  forever  after. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Birdseye  was  gradua- 
ted from  Yale  in  1736.  His  diploma, 
beautifully  written  on  sheepskin,  is 
carefully  treasured  by  a  descendant, 
Frank  E.  Blakeman,  of  Oronoque. 
The  diploma  is  signed  by  Elisha  Wil- 
liams, Rector,  and  the  original  board 
of  curators,  vi^.,  Samuel  Andrew,  Ja- 
red  Eliot,  Samuel  Woodbridge,  Jona- 
than March,  Samuel  Cooke,  Samuel 
W'hittoljoy  and  Joseph  Noyes.  The 
latter  is  an  ancestor  of  Will  Carleton, 
the  New  England  poet. 

The  diploma  bears  no  seal,  for 
while  Yale's  charter  was  granted  in 
1701  the  seal  was  not  adopted  till  thir- 
ty-eight years  later.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Birdseye  was  known  as  a  man  of  dry 
humor  and  many  of  liis  sayings  have 
been  handed  down.  Among  other 
mementoes  Mr,  Blakeman  cherishes 
the  farewell  sermon  to  his  West  Hav- 
en, Connecticut,  parish  in  1754.  This 
sermon  is  perfectly  preserved  and  the 
ink  is  as  black  as  though  recently 
written. 

In  this  sermon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birds- 
eye  reminds  his  congregation  that  the 
question  of  his  salary  has  always 
troubled  them  considerably  and  in- 
convenienced him  still  more  and  he 
urges  them  in  the  following  quaint 
words  to  release  him  and  identify 
themselves  with  other  congregations. 

"4ly — ^You  have  let  the  Publick 
Bank  for  the  Use  of  the  Minist  run 


down  and  sink  with  the  Paper  Cur- 
rency ;  and  have  lost  considerable  of 
it  in  other  Ways,  so  that  I  suppose  it 
is  not  now  Scarcely  one-third  part  so 
valuable  as  it  was  when  I  first  settled 
among  you. 

5ly — In  order  to  make  the  small 
Salary  you  allow  me,  the  Taxes  are 
so  high  that  Several  complain  very 
much  of  the  Burden  and  are  in  such 
low  Circumstances  and  so  much  be- 
hind hand  that  it  Seems  Ext  ream  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  make  the  Payment, 
and  though  I  preach  out  a  Year  be- 
fore you  begin  to  pay  it,  yet  Several 
put  off  the  Collector  to  more  than 
another's  Year  end  before  he  can  get 
it. 

7ly — Wood  is  exceeding  scarce 
among  you,  and  in  Some  Seasons  of 
the  Year    especially,    I    am    put    to 

treat  Straits,  and  my  Family  often 
uffers  much  for  Want  of  it,  and  This 
is  like  to  be  a  growing  difficulty  and 
must  necessarily  oblige  Several  Fami- 
lies to  move  away,  and  so  diminish 
the     Number    of    Inhabitants    much 

During  the  war  of  1812  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Birdseye  was  ninety-seven 
years  of  age,  sugar  was  very  scarce 
and,  naturally,  high.  He  was  unusu- 
ally fond  of  apple  pies  and  wanted 
them  frequently.  His  daughter  Abbie 
remonstrated  with  him  and  explained 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  use  the 
sugar.  The  invariable  reply  would 
be  "Put  in  less  sugar,  Abbie,  but  make 
the  pies."  The  daughter  one  day 
made  a  pie  of  the  sourest  apples  pro- 
curable and  purposely  left  out  the 
sugar.  The  old  gentleman  kept  silent 
but  he  ate  the  pie.  When  asked 
how  he  enjoyed  it  he  replied :  "Very 
good,  Abbie,  very  good,  but  a  leetle 
too  sweet." 

His  favorite  chair  is  another  of  Mr. 
Blakeman's  treasured  possessions.  It 
is  a  quaint  old-fashioned  rocking 
chair  and  it  is  known  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old. 

According  to  the  annals  of  the  fam- 
ily they  were  descended  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.     In  Queen  Eliz- 
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abeth's  court  was  a  page  by  the  name 
of  John.  On  one  occasion  she  went 
hunting  and  John  was  in  her  retinue. 
He  was  ordered  to  shoot  a  hawk  and 
did  so,  the  arrow  transfixing  the 
hawk's  eye,  and  he  was  dubbed  "John 
Birdseye."  He  came  to  America  in 
1639  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Birdseye. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Birdseye's  one  Imndredth  birthday  a 


family  re-union  was  held  which  was 
attended  by  two  hundred  of  his  two 
hundred  and  fifty  eight  descendants, 
all  who  were  living  at  that  time. 

He  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  four  years  and  left  twelve  child- 
ren, seventy-six  grand -children,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  great-grand- 
children and  seven  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion. 


FALSTAPF — BY  Lewis  Worthington  Smith 


Prince  of  the  lords  of  laughter  and  delight, 
If  you  had  never  lived,  our  poor  dull  earth 
Had  sunk  to  what  sad  folly  tor  its  mirth  I 

Borne  upon  shoulders  of  Shakespearean  height. 

Poins,  Pistol.  Bardulph.  Gadshill,  day  and  night 
You  flash  your  wonders  on  our  human  dearth 
Of  such  calm  wisdom  as  you  bring  to  birth. 

And  ere  we  know  it  leaden  hearts  are  light. 

So  touch  us  and  so  teach  us  all  our  years: 

For  human  lives  above  the  storm  and  tret 

Can  hardly  buoy  themselves,  unless  there  be 
Some  more  than  mortal  passion,  nobly  set 

To  that  high  strain  of  laughter  ihat  makes  free 

And  gives  the  thrilling  of  new  life  tor  tears. 


OLD      SLAVE      DAYS      IN      CONNECTICUT 

ALL  PERSONS  BORN  FROM  SLAVES  IN  CONNECTICUT  AFTER 
179a  WERE  FREE— ROMANCE  AND  TRAGEDV  OF  NEGRO  SERF- 
DOM WITH  GLIMPSES  INTO  CUSTOMS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 
NEARLY    A    CENTURY    AGO —POSTHUMOUS    MANUSCRIPT 

OF 

JUDGE  MARTIN  H.  SMITH 
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IN  continuing  these  glimpses  into 
the  old  days,  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
plans  nearly  a  century  ago  to 
capture  the  negro  slave-girl, 
Phill,  in  Suffield,  Connecticut,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  plot  of  the  son  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  noblest  Connecticut 
families  to  take  the  slaves  of  his  fath- 
er out  of  this  state,  where  slavery  was 
falling  into  disfavor,  and  carry  them 
to  a  locality  where  his  dominion  over 
human  blacks  would  be  more  fully 
supported  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
community.  Phill,  the  fugitive  slave 
girl,  who  had  been  concealed  in  a 
cave  in  the  mountains  by  her  lover, 
Titus,  the  slave  of  a  neighboring 
family,  but  whose  hiding  place  had 
been  discovered  by  her  master,  was 
again  mysteriously  spirited  away. 

Chagrined  by  being  unable  to  cor-  ■ 
ral  his  runaway  slaves,  Preserved 
Hanchet  decided  to  leave  his  family 
home  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  and  re- 
turn to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with- 
out his  chattels.  The  institution  of 
slavery  in  Connecticut  had  become 
dishonorable. 


The  community  was  decidedly- 
stirred  up,  and  what  partisans  he  had 
were  slipping  away  one  by  one.  He 
felt  this  everywhere.  Men  were  hard- 
ly civil  to  him,  and  his  old  compan- 
ions were  shy  of  being  seen  in  his 
company.  It  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  pursuit  must  be  given  up. 

And  give  up  he  did,  but  with  very 
bad  grace.  He  was  out  of  sorts  with 
himself,  and  with  the  community;  de- 
cidedly with  his  mother  and  Lucy, 
for  he  knew  they  were  the  master 
spirits  opposed  to  him.  He  hated  to 
go,  but  to  stay  longer  was  certainly 
not  pleasant,  hardly  safe.  To  return 
to  Maryland  without  his  negroes  was 
humiliating.  He  knew  he  had  brought 
all  this  on  himself  by  his  headstrong 
greed,  but  it  was  too  late  to  mend 
matters  now.  He  was  out  of  pocket, 
out  of  spirits,  out  of  friends,  out  of 
about  everything  worth  having. 

Angry  as  he  was  he  disliked  to  ga 
without  a  word  with  his  mother  and 
Lucy.  But  he  dared  not  face  the 
mother  he  had  insulted,  or  the  sister 
whose  pleadings  he  had  spumed.    He 
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was  in  no  mood  now  to  ask  forgive- 
ness, and  when  he  was  the  lips  that 
could  speak  it  were  forever  dumb. 
His  mother  he  never  saw  again;  nor 
Lucy  until  years  after  when  having 
laid  his  first  born  away,  he  came  to 
his  earlier  home  to  seek  forgiveness 
and  perhaps  forget  fulness.  Let  us 
hope  he  found  them  as  he  stood  by 
that  lowly  mound  hand  in  hand  with 
the  sister,  no  longer  golden  haired. 

FUGITIVE     SLAVES     RETURN      TO      SUF- 
FIELD,     CONNECTICUT 

One  by  one  the  fugitive  slaves 
came  back  to  Suffield  from  their  hid- 
ing places.  By  Thanksgiving  things 
had  settled  into  very  nearly  their  old 
ways.  All  returned  in  fairly  good 
health  except  Phill.  The  cold  she  had 
taken  from  exposure  clung  to  her  and 
the  cough  instead  of  lessening  in- 
creased. Taken  altogether  Thanks- 
giving this  year  was  a  day  of  unusual 
rejoicing.  The  family  were  together 
again  and  in  reasonable  health.  The 
colored  people  were  in  extraordinary 
spirits.  They  had  escaped  a  dire  ca- 
lamity, and  had  wonderful  stories 
which  they  never  tired  of  telling,  not 
even  to  the  day  of  their  death.  So 
they  enjoyed  the  day  without  stint.  In 
the  evening  Titus  came  over  and  was 
a  great  hero.  If  he  did  put  on  a  few 
airs  it  was  not  to  be  wondered.  He 
did  not  come  of  a  stock  that  profess 
humility  when  they  fancy  themselves 
of  great  importance.  He  had  his  full 
of  adulation  that  night.  If  he  had 
been  a  white  man  it  would  have  been 
an  ovation.  They  thought  he  was 
their  deliverer,  and  so  he  was  with 
the  white  folks  that  inspired  him. 

Phill's  cough  grew  worse.  The 
pains  and  aches  multiplied.  There 
were  days  of  weakness  and  prostra- 
tion, and  then  a  promise  of  revivii^ 
strength.  But  each  week  found  her 
worse  at  the  end  than  the  beginning. 
She  said  that  she  only  had  a  bad  cold 
and  it  would  be  better  in  the  spring. 
She  did  not  worry  about  herself  in  the 
least.  Only  when  she  caught  Titus' 
anxious  look  was  she  a  bit  disturbed. 


She  had  every  needed  care.  But  she 
dropped  one  accustomed  chore  after 
another  until  there  was  little  left  she 
could  do.  Her  pets  began  to  miss  her, 
the  pony  that  nibbled  out  of  her  hand 
and  whinnied  when  he  saw  her  com- 
ing; the  chickens  that  ran  to  her  as 
soon  as  she  came  in  sight;  the  cows 
that  always  stopped  to  be  petted  by 
her,  all  missed  her  sorely.  A  little 
later  she  stayed  most  of  the  time  in 
her  room.  She  said  she  took  cold  so 
easily.  She  could  do  only  a  little  plain 
sewing  now.  She  told  Titus  whenever 
he  seemed  to  be  worried  that  she 
was  better,  and  she  really  thought  she 
was.  They  planned  what  they  should 
do  in  the  spring.  They  were  to  be 
married  then.  If  Titus  was  anxious 
it  was  because  he  hated  to  see  Phtll 
suffer,  not  but  he  thought  she  would 
get  well.  Almost  every  evening 
brought  him  over  to  see  her  and  they 
went  over  the  same  plans. 

Once  or  twice  they  talked  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  for  this  lay  upper- 
most in  her  heart,  But  there  was  less 
sympathy  between  them  on  this  than 
any  other  point.  One  had  been  taught 
by  an  orthodox  doctor  of  divinity, 
a  very  learned  man  at  all  events.  But 
his  life  had  only  slightly  touched  the 
lives  of  others.  The  religion  he  had 
was  of  beliefs,  of  repression,  of  in- 
trospection. It  had  only  incidentally 
to  do  with  life.  Its  main  object  was 
to  prepare  a  man  for  an  unknown  fu- 
ture. The  other  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  taught  at  all.  She  had 
seen  the  Christ  in  the  lives  of  her  mis- 
tress and  Lucy,  and  had  come  almost 
unconsciously  to  a  point  where  her 
highest  wish  was  to  live  like  the 
Christ.  No  matter  what  the  path,  un- 
til that  point  is  reached  no  one  is  safe. 
Once  reached  salvation  is  sure. 


THE      DEATH      VISIONS      OF     A     SIMPLE 
SLAVE   GIRL 

The  experiences  of  the  summer  and 
fall  had  deepened  her  whole  life,  and 
half  blind  she  was  feeling  her  way 
from  the  unknown  into  the  real.  In 
her  listless  hours,  when  free   from 
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pain,  she  loved  to  dream  of  that  other 
life  to  which  an  unseen  force  was  im- 
pelling her.  And  in  her  dreams  she 
constructed  such  a  heaven  as  would 
accord  with  her  nature;  rich  with 
beautiful  colors,  with  waving  palm 
trees,  with  grassy  meadows  and  crys- 
tal brooks,  with  tangled  forests  in 
which  were  charming  homes  for  all 
her  friends,  built  by  the  breath  of  the 
"I  AM,"  There  was  a  cosy  nook  for 
herself,  with  its  cushions  of  rare  flow- 
ers, its  walls  translucent,  its  ceiling  of 
diamonds  set  in  azure.  Near  by  was 
a  grotto  for  Lucy,  resplendent  with 
reflected  light  from  rarest  gems. 
There  was  a  bower  bright  and  charm- 
ing for  the  mistress.  There  was  a 
home  of  wonderful  beauty,  gorgeous 
with  celestial  splendors,  for  Titus, 
her  hero.  Then  too  al!  around  were 
places  for  her  friends,  all  rich  with 
variegated  loveliness.  Fluttering  in 
and  out  were  birds  of  ever  changing 
plumage,  birds  of  Paradise.  And  all 
the  creatures  of  the  forest,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  did  willing  ser- 
vice and  rendered  loving  homage. 
Away  off  was  another  settlement  and 
another  group  of  friends,  and  then 
another  and  another  until  all  heaven 
was  vocal, with  joyous  life,  all  bask- 
ing in  the  same  unceasing  light  and 
reflecting  the  same  resplendent  glor- 
ies. While  far  away  yet  infinitely 
near  was  the  pavilion  of  the  King 
from  which  there  streamed  almost  in- 
tolerable radiancy,  and  incoming  and 
and  outgoing  spirits  ever  on  the  wing 
shimmered  and  fluttered  in  the  light. 
Many  of  these  dreams  she  told  to 
Titus  as  if  true.  She  toid  him  how 
she  saw  the  Christ-Child  once  when 
she  was  suffering  most,  and  every 
pain  left  her  and  in  place  of  crying, 
she  heard  a  song  never  sung  except 
by  the  angels  when  they  have  touched 
a  suffering  mortal  and  borne  away 
the  pain.  The  song  was  so  sweet  that 
the  Father  kissed  the  Child,  and  then 
all  heaven  was  vocal  with  praise,  and 
what  was  perfect  in  beauty  before  be- 
came more  beautiful.     For  the  God 


always  created  some  beautiful  thing 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  whenever  that 
song  was  sung.  So  heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  the  mementoes  of  such 
praise. 

Dreams  like  these  are  the  compen- 
sation the  spirit  has  when  it  feels  the 
cords  that  bind  it  to  earth  unloosing. 
Many  an  hour  of  anguish  is  soothed 
by  such  until  at  last  the  spirit  is  tri- 
umphant. Perhaps  they  are  not 
dreams  at  all,  only  adumbrations  of 
the  wonders  in  store.  Who  knows? 
We  have  found  that  there  is  no  nor- 
mal desire  but  over  against  it  are  the 
means  of  its  fulfillment.  Why  not  this 
desire  for  a  joyous  -immortality?  A 
continued  existence  is  more  univer- 
sally and  earnestly  desired  than  any 
and  all  other  things.  The  man  who 
does  not  dream,  sleeping  or  waking, 
of  heaven  in  some  form  or  under  some 
name  is  an  anomaly.  Nor  is  it  as 
George  Elliot  fancied  simply  an  im- 
mortality of  thought  or  influence,  but 
a  personal,  living  immortality  that 
men  desire. 

Moreover  there  are  too  many  un- 
filled possibilities  in  every  man  to  per- 
mit us  to  believe  that  death  is  the  end. 
So  far  as  we  know  there  is  not,  in  the 
natural  or  spiritual  world,  an  organ 
in  excess  of  its  use,  God  has  never 
expended  useless  energy.  But  the 
completed  organism  of  man  has  much 
that  is  unused,  and  incapable  of  use 
in  this  life.  Besides  many  things 
come  into  our  lives  which  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  our  present  en- 
vironments. Whence  do  they  come, 
and  for  what  purpose?  Strictly,  no 
intuitive  idea  can  be  born  of  our  pres- 
ent state  or  for  it.  It  must  come  from 
an  earlier  existence  or  direct  inspira- 
tions. The  burden  of  proof  is  said  to 
be  in  favor  of  such  intuitions.  Argue 
it  as  we  may  we  invariably  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  universe  is 
intelligently  supervised.  Therefore 
human  life  must  be  continuous.  For 
that  supervision  would  hardly  be  in- 
telligent that  gave  capacity  and  power 
far  beyond  earthly  demand  or  use  and 
then  did  not  create  that  which  should 
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tax  them  to  the  uttermost,  and  with- 
out limit  of  time. 

Who  knows  but  these  spirits  of  ours 
have  been  ranging  this  universe  dur- 
ing the  ages,  stopping  a  brief  space 
here  and  there,  suffering,  rejoicing, 
and  the  while  gathering  great  stores 
of  knowledge  ?  Who  knows  what  the  . 
state  will  be  when  we  leave  this  form 
or  this  world?  With  powers  in- 
creased by  this  we  may  add  sublimer 
knowledge  in  the  next,  and  so  on  until 
the  end  of  the  great  pilgrimage, 
which  shall  be  in  Gwl's  own  time,  and 
to  complete  His  purposes.  Then 
shall  not  these  living  cycles  come  to- 
gether, the  circle  of  life  completed  in 
all  its  constructive  elements?  Here- 
tofore with  each  mortal  change  a  veil 
has  concealed  the  past,  a  sad  but  nec- 
essary condition  of  development. 
Then,  shall  not  all  the  curtains  be 
drawn  aside,  and  all  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  eons  we  have  lived  come  surg- 
ing back  through  the  memory,  an  eter- 
nal joy  ?  Sent  out  in  the  beginning,  a 
child  spirit,  to  study  the  Father's 
works,  it  has  grown  strong  in  purpose 
and  in  power  until,  recalled  from  its 
wanderings  forevermore,  it  stands  at 
last,  a  perfect  man,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  "I  AM." 

THE    EHDURIH6    LOVl    OF    POOR    TITUS 
AMD     PHILL 

March  came  coqueting  with  win- 
ter and  spring  alike.  The  sick  g^rl 
grew  rapidly  worse.  She  could  not 
leave  her  bed  now.  Not  even  she  or 
Titus  could  fail  to  see  that  the  end 
was  not  far  off.  Yet  there  were  days 
when  hope  came  and  they  made  plans 
as  before.  Once  after  a  day  of  great 
pain  and  racking  cough  Phill  asked 
Titus  to  sit  close  to  her  and  hold  her 
hand  while  she  told  him  what  lay 
heavy  on  her  heart.  Then  Phill  wear- 
ied by  excitement  fell  back  exhausted 
on  her  pillows  to  be  soothed  and  cared 
for  by  Lucy,  The  end  came  soon.  For 
before  April  had  cushioned  the  earth 
with  green  or  called  forth  the  flowers, 
she  had  gone  where  there  is  no  master 
and  slave,  no  white  or  black,  only  tiie 


children  of  a  loving  Father.  They 
buried  her  near  the  great  beech  tree, 
as  she  begged  them  to,  for  remember- 
ing that  stormy  night  at  the  cave  she 
said  "The  lightening'!  never  find  me 
if  I'm  buried  there." 

Titus,  half  dazed,  and  feeling  she 
was  not  altogether  dead,  made  the 
grave  sweet  with  trailing  arbutus, 
that  unpretending  flower  which  sends 
forth  its  fragrance  to  greet  the  Easter 
Mom. 

Meetings  and  partings  are  the  es- 
tablished order  in  this  world.  In 
death  the  parting  is  a  little  longer, 
that  is  all.  Many  times  yet  we  may 
meet  all  we  have  ever  met.  We  may 
think  there  are  some  we  never  wish  to 
see  again.  Yet,  purified  by  a  larger 
experience,  there  is  an  essential  like- 
ness of  all  souls  to  each  other  and  to 
the  parent  Spirit,  Our  likes  and  dis- 
likes here  mostly  grow  out  of  wl^t  we 
call  the  accidents  of  life.  They  are 
purely  psychical.  All  that  is  essen- 
tial is  pure  and  beneficent,  and  is  con- 
genital. What  we  call  evil  may  be 
but  want  of  harmony  in  the  process  of 
development. 

Without  resistance  there  is  no 
growth,  Wihout  friction  there  is  no 
motion.  Without  evil  then  would  not 
virtue  be  clad  with  a  flaccid  or  shriv- 
eled muscles  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
meeting  of  friends  is  joyous,  and  the 
parting  only  tolerable  because  with- 
out the  parting  there  could  be  no 
meeting. 

It  had  been  a  hard  summer  for  poor 
Titus.  He  could  not  get  over  the  death 
of  Phill;  in  fact  he  never  did.  All 
his  life  he  was  faithful  to  her  mem- 
ory. It  had  been  a  bad  year  for  the 
crops  and  he  had  worked  very  hard. 
Again,  his  conscience  hurt  him  not  a 
little,  for  the  day  before,  in  violation 
of  religious  precept,  he  had  been  to  a 
turkey  shooting  match. 

OLD   FASHtOHZD  "TURKEY    SHOOT  "    OF 
A  CENTURY  AGO 

Now  this  turkey  shooting  match 
was  a  rare  frolic.  Nearly  every  year, 
a  day  or  two  before  Thanksgiving,  a 
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company  of  twenty  or  thirty  would 
get  up  the  sport.  They  were  mostly 
of  a  class  we  should  call  a  little  off 
color.  A  stake  was  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  some  forty  yards  from  it 
another.  The  marksman  stood  at  one 
stake.  The  turkey  was  tied  to  the 
other.  It  was  ten  cents  a  shot  in  ad- 
vance. Only  rifles  were  used.  If  the 
marksman  hit  the  turkey  in  the  head 
and  killed  it,  it  was  his.  If  he  hit  it 
in  the  body  he  must  pay  an  extra  ten 
cents  and  besides  lose  the  game. 
Generally  there  was  a  little  rum  con- 
cealed somewhere  near,  and  without 
doubt  a  pack  of  cards.  This  year  there 
was  quite  a  large  party  and  some  fine 
birds.  For  those  who  did  not  care,  or 
were  too  unskilled  to  shoot,  there  were 
chances  to  raffle.  A  party  was  made 
up  by  depositing  a  dime  a  chance  un- 
til the  price  of  the  bird  was  secured. 
Then  a  game  of  cards  or  the  throwing 
of  dice  decided  who  was  the  winner. 
Any  one  who  has  tried  it  knows  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  shoot  a  Turkey  gob- 
bler in  the  head.  He  is  a  lunatic.  He 
does  not  seem  to  know  when  or  how 
to  dispose  of  his  head.  He  is  the  art- 
ful do<%er. 

It  was  the  first  time  Titus  had  ever 
been  to  this  kind  of  amusement,  and 
for  a  while  he  kept  out  of  the  games. 
He  could  not  look  on  a  great  while 
however  without  becoming  interested, 
and  then  he  went  to  the  other  extreme. 
With  him  it  was  a  reaction  from  a 
long  strain  of  rigid  repression.  He 
drank  more  than  was  good  for  him; 
bet  a  good  deal;  shot  several  times, 
and  raffled  while  his  money  lasted.  By 
sheer  luck  he  did  win  three  turkeys. 

It  was  a  noisy,  rollickit^  crowd, 
and  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  in  order. 
It  took  very  little  to  get  up  a  laugh, 
while  a  good  practical  joke  seemed  to 
let  bedl^  loose.  Titus  was  at  first 
funny,  then  noisy,  then  ready  for  a 
quarrel.  Pompey  tried  to  keep  him 
quiet  and  as  a  result  they  had  a  rough 
and  tumble  fight.  No  harm  was  done 
to  either,  but  the  party  thought  they 
ought  to  have  more  fun  out  of  it    So 


they  put  them  up  to  fight  a  duel.  They 
told  them  that  their  honor  was  at  stake, 
and  what  a  great  thing  that  was.  The 
darkies  did  not  know  exactly  what  that 
was,  but  concluded  it  was  something 
awful,  at  least  worth  fighting  for.  It 
was  a  great  deal  like  the  affair  of  hon- 
or in  Sheriden's  Rivals.  At  last  they 
were  placed  in  position.  The  seconds 
had  loaded  the  rifles  without  balls  and 
told  Pompey  what  to  do.  They  were 
to  fire  at  the  word,  "three."  When 
the  count  had  gone  as  far  as  two,  Ti- 
tus, who  was  flaking  all  over,  shout- 
ed, "Stop  dat  nigger  pinting  his  gun 
dis  way,  he'll  hit  somebody  'reckly." 
Then  the  preliminaries  had  to  be  all 
gone  over  with  a^ain.  They  made  Ti- 
tus really  mad  this  time  by  telling  him 
Pompey  intended  to  shoot  him  any- 
how. This  time  before  the  count 
struck  two  he  shut  his  eyes  and  blazed 
away.  When  he  opened  them  there 
was  Pompey  stretched  out  on  the 
ground,  and  all  hands  running  to  see 
where  he  was  shot.  Titus  was  sure  he 
was  dead  for  he  did  not  move.  If 
ever  there  was  a  scared  darkie  Titus 
was  the  chap.  He  grabbed  his  tur- 
keys and  put  off  at  a  furious  rate.  He 
was  entirely  exhausted  and  then  fell 
down.  The  fright  and  violent  exer- 
cise had  unnerved  him,  and  the  liquor 
he  drank  had  begun  to  stupify  him. 
Muttering,  "murder,"  "Pomp,"  over 
and  over  again  until  the  words  were 
inarticulate,  he  went  off  into  a  drunk- 
en sleep  from  which  he  did  not  waken 
until  after  dark.  Then  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  where  he  was. 
As  he  straightened  himself  up,  with 
quite  a  little  difficulty,  he  heard  a  tur- 
key gobble  and  then  another  until  it 
seemed  that  all  the  woods  were  gob- 
bling at  him.  He  felt  for  his  birds 
and  there  they  were  dead  at  his  feet, 
but  he  was  so  confused  that  he 
thought  they  were  gobbling  too.  He 
broke  out  of  those  woods  about  as  fast 
as  a  darkey  can  travel,  not  stoppii^ 
to  take  his  game  with  him.  He  had 
fallen  down  under  a  tree  that  Zeb. 
Granger's  turkeys  used  for  a  roost, 
but  he  never  knew  it     Nor  did  he 
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ever  know  how  he  got  home,  but  he 
waked  up  there  in  the  morning. 

He  was  in  great  trouble  and  wanted 
to  talk  with  his  master  but  had  no 
chance.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the 
Doctor  thought  he  would  be  hung. 
Towards  noon  one  of  yesterday's  par- 
ty came  along  and  took  pity  on  the 
poor  boy.  He  told  him  Pompey  was 
not  hurt  at  all,  but  was  so  scared  he 
tumbled  down  flat.  This  relieved  Ti- 
tus so  far  as  being  hanged  was  con- 
cerned, but  his  conscience  hurt  him 
awfully.  He  never  went  to  another 
turkey  shoot.  Once  or  twice  in  after 
years,  when  he  wished  to  make  a 
great  impression  on  the  boys,  he  told 
them  of  the  terrible  fight  he  had  with 
Pompey,  how  he  whipped  him,  and 
when  he  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel 
he  shot  him  through  and  through.  He 
could  tell  this  in  safety  for  Pompey 
died  the  following  year.  So  there  was 
no  reason  why  Titus  should  not  have 
had  a  sober  Thanksgivii^. 

A     RELIGIOUS     "revival"    1»      EARLY 
DAYS    OT    REPUBLIC 

The  month  following  there  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  in  Suffield 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  Among 
others  good  old  Dr.  Gay,  Titus'  mas- 
ter, was  taken  very  ill.  As  the  disease 
progressed  it  was  soon  clear  that  at 
his  age  it  would  be  impossible  to 
throw  it  off.  He  realized  his  condi- 
tion and  was  entirely  unmoved.  He 
knew  his  life  work  was  done,  and  he 
hoped  well  done.  His  son  was  his 
assistant  and  would  be  his  successor. 
So  he  could  leave  his  people  well  cared 
for.  There  was  not  the  least  solici- 
tude about  them.  He  called  all  the 
members  of  his  family  to  him,  white 
and  black,  one  at  a  time  and  gave 
them  his  last  advice  and  blessing. 
What  he  said  to  Titus  he  never  told, 
but  as  he  came  out  of  his  master's 
room  he  was  all  broken  up.  Not  many 
days  later  the  Doctor  entered  into  his 
rest. 

He  was  one  of  those  eminent  di- 
vines of  New  England  who,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  their  theolc^y, 


led  blameless  lives,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice in  helping  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  commonwealth  so  broad  and  deep 
and  strong,  that  it  could  withstand 
the  shock  of  war,  assimilate  a  polyglot 
foreign  population,  and  permeate  the 
whole  republic.  He  was  a  very  schol- 
arly man,  a  graduate  of  Yale.  His 
great  learning,  deep  piety,  and  gen- 
ial manners  gave  him  a  remarkable 
influence  in  the  community.  He  was  a 
strong  partisan  as  all  clergymen  were 
obliged  to  be  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  even  now.  But  his  most 
earnest  effort  was  to  be  a  "Just  man," 
He  was  wont  to  be  somewhat  face- 
tious at  times,  at  least  his  deacons 
thought  so.  As  with  the  late  Dr. 
Beecher  fun  seemed  to  bubble  up  in 
him,  a  sort  of  safety  valve.  But  he 
subordinated  all  his  powqrs  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fellow  men,  as  he  under- 
stood it. 

It  could  not  be  but  the  death  of  such 
a  man  should  make  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  people.  The  funeral 
services  were  unusually  solemn.  Many 
distinguished  clergymen  were  present, 
and  memorial  exercises  were  held  for 
a  week  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion that  swept  over  the  whole  town. 
Seldom  even  in  New  England  has 
such  a  winter  been  seen,  so  full  of 
solemn  admonitions  and  earnest 
pleadings.  The  reverend  clei^  be- 
came evangelists  and  forgot  all  about 
"election,"  "falling  from  grace,"  and 
"sovereignty."  At  such  times  the 
"doctrines"  perish.  They  talked  to 
men  as  if  they  were  lost  by  their  own 
election,  and  like  John,  the  baptizer, 
exhorted  to  repentance.  This  kind 
of  preachit^  is  contagious.  The  dea- 
cons took  up  the  enthusiasm  and  went 
from  house  to  house  talking  religion 
and  praying  with  the  people.  It  was 
the  one  consuming  topic.  The  meet- 
ings were  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  orthodox  service.  At  every 
pathetic  exhortation  or  prayer  there 
were  sobs  and  cries  and  groans  from 
all  over  the  house.  Men  and  women  by 
the  score  went  up  to  the  anxious  seat  to 
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be  prayed  for.  After  the  regular  meet- 
ing often  another  special  prayer  was 
held,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
more.  They  feared  to  leave  the 
church  lest  the  judgment  of  heaven 
should  overtake  them  for  their  un- 
faithfulness, or  that  souls  might  be 
lost  if  they  went  away  unchanged. 
So  it  was  frequently  after  twelve  be- 
fore they  dispersed. 

From  the  very  first  Titus'  attention 
was  arrested,  but  with  a  perversity 
strange  but  not  uncommon  in  such 
cases,  he  refused  the  first  sign  of  it. 
Brought  up  in  Dr.  Gay's  family  peo- 
ple expected  he  would  be  among  the 
earliest  to  "come  out."  He  was  talked 
to  and  prayed  with,  and  although  he 
was  always  respectful  there  seemed  to 
be  no  impression  at  all.  He  did  not 
believe  a  person  could  be  converted 
without  a  tremendous  tussle  with'  the 
devil.  This  he  was  having.  He  was 
the  agonized  spectator  of  this  terrific 
contest  for  his  own  soul.  No  wonder 
that  when  alone  he  cried  with  all  the 
passion  of  his  being  to  God  for  help, 
and  when  He  did  not  seem  to  respond 
the  wave  of  bitterness  almost  swept 
him  to  despair.  He  felt  that  even 
while  his  contest  was  going  on  there 
was  instant  danger  of  his  being  lost. 
He  never  lay  down  at  night  in  all  this 
time  without  keeping  awake  as  long 
as  he  could  for  fear  if  he  went  to 
sleep  he  should  wake  up  in  perdition. 
He  wanted  to  talk  with  somebody,  but 
the  minute  any  one  began  to  speak  to 
him  about  religion,  he  shrank  back 
into  himself  and  gave  no  sign  of  his 
struggle.  This  went  on  for  weeks. 
He  lost  his  appetite,  looked  thin  and 
haggard,  was  moody,  was  as  unlike 
himself  as  possible.  The  mistress 
was  alarmed  and  feared  he  was  goii^ 
into  a  decline.  Her  kind  solicitude  on- 
ly irritated  him.  Poor  Titus  was  pass- 
ing through  what  all  men  awakened  to 
an  apprehension  of  Sin,  having  an  un- 
natural conception  of  God,  and  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, are  compelled  to  pass  in  order 
to  reach  that  peace  which,  the  world 
can  neither  give  or  take  away. 


He  attended  the  meetings  regularly, 
but  never  stopped  to  the  later  prayer 
and  inquiry  meetings.  Yet  almost  ev- 
ery night  when  the  first  meeting  was 
over  he  slipped  around  into  the  grave- 
yard back  of  the  church  where  he 
could  hear  the  singing  and  praying. 
His  mistress  at  last  determined  she 
would  have  a  talk  with  him,  and  sent 
for  him  to  come  to  her  room.  At  first 
she  could  not  make  him  out.  But  soon 
her  womanly  instinct  brought  her  to 
the  secret  of  the  case.  She  talked 
with  him  as  only  a  loving  woman  can 
who  has  suffered.  At  last  Titus  said, 
■"Missis  I'se  er  sinner,  God  help  me." 
And  crying  like  a  child  he  ran  out  of 
the  room.  What  else  could  the  good 
woman  do  but  pray  for  him.  This  in- 
terview did  him  a  world  of  good 
though  he  did  not  know  it  then.  He 
had  confided  in  another,  had  confessed 
himself  a  sinner.  He  had  taken  the 
first  step.    The  others  will  be  easier. 

He  asked  the  next  day  to  talk  with 
the  mistress  again,  and  so  every  day 
for  a  week.  Under  her  gentle  sympa- 
thy and  advice  his  mind  was  clearing 
up  a  little  and  his  thoughts  were  more 
coherent.  Yet  he  was  in  awful  trou- 
ble. One  night  the  invitation  was  given 
for  those  who  wished  to  be  Christians 
to  indicate  it  during  the  singing.  The 
song  had  this  refrain  "Over  the  Riv- 
er," Like  a  flash  of  lightning  it  came 
into  his  mind  that  Phill's  last  words 
were  "Ti,  I'll  wait  for  yer  on  th'  other 
side  of  ther  river."  He  had  promised 
her  to  come.  He  sprang  up  and  rushed 
to  the  front  seat  and  shrieking  out  that 
he  was  a  sinner,  asked  everybody  to 
pray  for  him.  This  they  did  with 
earnestness.  Then  he  began  to  pray 
for  himself.  Before  the  meeting  was 
over  that  night  the  reaction  came  and 
he  shouted  "Glory  to  God." 

He  had  found  the  peace  he  sought. 
No  matter  whether  it  was  a  mental  or 
a  physical  reaction,  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  changed  life  for  Titus  as  it 
has  been  for  a  host  of  others.  From 
this  time  on  he  was  a  devoted  Christ- 
ian. He  had  faults,  great  ones,  which 
clung  to  him  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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faults  peculiar  to  his  race  and  times. 
But  he  never  in  any  company  failed  to 
magnify  the  grace  of  God,  The 
change  took  place  in  an  instant  of 
time  but  lasted  to  his  latest  breath. 

Towards  spring  the  religious  inter- 
est subsided.  Everybody  except  those 
whom  the  saints  regarded  as  having 
sinned  away  the  day  of  grace  had 
joined  the  church.  Affairs  resumed 
their  natural  order.  Seed  sowing  and 
planting  eng<^ed  the  attention  of  men. 
However  predestination  might  do  in 
theological  discussions,  they  knew  they 
could  not  reap  if  they  did  not  sow. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  declen- 
sions during  ihe  summer,  and 
the  Separatists  were  more  than 
usually  active.  Principally  on  the 
form  of  baptism,  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  minor  points,  they  differed 
from  the  orthodox  people.  They  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  church  being 
supported  by  the  state,  as  it  then  was. 
All  were  taxed  for  it  whether  they  be- 
lieved in  it  or  not.  At  that  time  the 
church  in  Connecticut  was  the  state. 
Some  years  before  this  sect  had  es- 
tablished itself  at  the  center,  but  had 
afterwards  built  a  place  of  worship 
on  the  "Hill,"  where  they  have  a  pros- 
perous church  to  this  day.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  speak  they  were 
looking  for  a  place  on  which  to  build 
a  house  of  worship  on  Main  street. 
There  was  a  very  bitter  antagonism 
which  in  these  days  of  religious  tolera- 
tion can  hardly  be  understood.  For  a 
long  time  they  could  not  purchase  an 
inch  of  ground  for  love  or  money.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Titus  en- 
tered into  this  contest  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  new  convert.  It  was  quite 
a  lengthy  stru^le  and  the  bitterness 
of  it  has  hardly  passed. 

HECR0B3     CELBBRATING     THEIK     TRIE- 
DOM   IN    COHKBCTICUT 

In  about  three  years  a  day  came  to 
Titus  of  absorbing  interest,  a  day  he 
had  looked  forward  to  with  the  great- 
est longing.  It  was  the  day  of  his 
freedom.  By  the  law  of  1788  all  per- 
sons bom  in  slavery  after  1792  were 


free,  and  all  others  on  becoming  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age.  Except  in  theory- 
he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
be  in  bondage,  any  more  than  any  oth- 
er man  who  has  to  earn  his  own  living. 
But  the  idea  of  being  owned  by  anoth- 
er, always  horrid,  became  more  irk- 
some as  the  day  of  emancipation  drew 
near.  When  the  day  did  come  Titus 
celebrated  it  in  the  most  impressive 
way  he  could.  He  quit  work  and  for 
a  week  to  show  that  he  could  do  as  he 
pleased  did  nothing  at  all.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  went  back  to  his  work 
on  the  old  terms,  except  that  he  owned 
himself.  There  was  very  little  to  dis- 
turb the  monotony  of  his  life  for 
years.  Mrs.  Hanchet's  colored  people 
celebrated  their  freedom  by  having  a 
party.  So  all  over  the  state  these 
freedmen  celebrated  and  then  without 
a  sign  settled  back  into  the  same  old 
life. 

As  a  whole  Titus'  habits  were  ex- 
emplary, but  occasionally  he  took 
something  too  much  or  loo  strong.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  distillery,  and  visited 
it  every  now  and  then  to  sample  the 
"rum,"  It  was  on  the  old  Pease 
place  just  over  the  hill  by  what  is  now 
called  the  Institution  Spring.  He  was 
rather  more  at  home  here  than  was 
good  for  him.  But  in  common  with 
many  white  people  of  those  times  he 
thought  cider  brandy  an  excellent 
remedy  for  cold,  rheumatism,  and  that 
kind  of  a  gone  feeling  which  afflicts 
a  great  many  people  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  also  be- 
lieved in  it  as  a  preventative  of  sundry 
other  diseases.  One  day  he  had  a  nar- 
row escape  at  the  still,  Owii^  to  a 
structural  weakness  of  the  knees  he 
tumbled  into  a  vat  nearly  full  of  cider. 
As  it  was  at  dinner  time  and  the  men 
were  away,  but  for  the  boys  he  must 
have  drowned.  The  boys  were  fond 
of  tagging  around  after  him.  He  was 
good  to  them  after  his  fashion.  He 
told  them  good  sized  stories,  made 
whistles  for  them,  showed  them  how 
to  fish  and  make  traps.  But  woe  be 
to  the  boy  who  did  not  do  the  right 
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thing,  for  he  prided  himself  on  being 
up  in  the  proprieties. 

When  he  was  about  forty  the  old 
sexton  died.  He  had  served  a  great 
many  years  and  it  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  appoint  his  successor.  It  was 
quite  a  different  office  in  those  days 
from  what  it  is  now.  When  a  person 
died  the  sexton  was  sent  for,  if  indeed 
he  was  not  already  in  attendance.  He 
measured  the  body  and  engaged  such 
a  carpenter  as  the  family  directed  to 
make  the  coffin.  This  was  ordinarily 
a  white  pine  box  stained,  and  if  there 
was  not  too  much  hurry,  varnished, 
and  with  very  little  pretentions  to  lin- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  ladies  busied 
themselves  in  making  a  shroud,  unless 
it  had  been  made  between  the  time  the 
doctor  gave  up  the  patient  and  the 
death.  This  was  a  strange  garment. 
It  outranked  all  the  abominable  things 
ever  put  on  the  living  or  the  dead.  It 
certainly  was  not  in  the  likeness  of 
anything  in  the  heavens  above  or  the 
earth  twneath.  It  was  neither  coat, 
nor  dress,  skirt,  nor  trousers.  If  our 
fathers  wished  to  clothe  the  body  dead 
with  something  they  were  sure  it  nev- 
er wore  living,  they  succeeded.  This 
attended  to,  he  notified  the  bell-ringer, 
if  he  were  not  that  officer  himself.  For 
the  bell  must  be  tolled  and  the  age 
struck,  so  that  all  in  hearing  might 
guess  who  was  dead.  His  next  busi- 
ness was  to  inform  the  minister,  that 
he  might  call  at  once  and  give  such 
ghostly  consolation  as  the  stricken 
family  needed.  These  things  being  at- 
tended to  he  was  ready  to  dig  the 
grave. 

After  due  consideration,  and  many 
consultations,  and  much  prayer  Titus 
was  elected  to  this  office.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  filled  the  position 
to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  and  greatly 
to  his  own  glorification.  He  felt  a 
certain  proprietorship  in  those  he 
buried.  They  were  his  corpses,  and 
he  always  spoke  of  them  as  if  they 
had  been  fortunate  in  having  had  his 
official  services.  As  he  grew  older  he 
seemed  to  carry  the  idea  that  it  was 
almost  if  not  quite  worth  the  while  to 


die  in  Suffield  in  order  to  have  the  un- 
disputed proprietorship  of  a  grave  dug 

by  him.  Like  the  apostle  Paul,  he 
magnified  his  office.  He  carefully 
placed  the  earth  upon  the  coffin  lid. 
There  was  no  careless  noise  or  haste, 
and  when  he  was  done  he  uncovered 
his  head,  which  was  an  intimation  to 
the  clergyman  to  pronounce  the  bene- 
diction. 

AMUSING      STORIBS      ABOUT      "OLD    Tl" 
THE     CHURCH     SBXTON 

They  tell  all  manner  of  stories  at  his 
expense,  some  no  doubt  original,  but 
more  apocryphal,  and  still  more  that 
are  undoubted  old  saws.  AH  unique 
individuals  are  liable  to  the  same 
thii^;  it  is  the  penalty  and  a  part  of 
the  compensation  of  distinction. 

One  day  Lon.  Pease,  too  little  mind- 
ful of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  fell 
from  a  tree  and  was  killed.  He  was 
an  especial  friend  of  Old  Ti.  (He  was 
called  "Old  Ti"  from  the  day  he  was 
elected  sexton).  They  had  some  hab- 
its in  common,  besides  living  in  the 
same  house.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to 
him  and  he  must  show  his  sorrow  in 
the  most  marked  manner  possible. 
This  he  could  best  do  by  unusual  skill 
in  digging  and  shaping  the  grave. 
When  it  seemed  to  be  done,  and  he 
was  looking  it  over  with  satisfaction, 
shaking  his  head  and  mumbling  to 
himself,  he  suddenly  remembered  he 
had  not  measured  his  friend's  body. 
But  as  he  started  for  the  house  it  came 
to  him  that  he  was  exactly  the  same 
height.  So  he  went  back  and  meas- 
ured the  grave  by  lying  in  it.  It  was 
just  a  fit,  and  the  length  was  all  right. 
But  when  he  tried  to  get  up  he  found 
he  had  used  the  wrong  kind  of  a  meas- 
ure. He  could  not  move  his  body.  It 
was  held  as  in  a  vise.  He  could  throw 
up  his  hands  and  could  kick,  but  to 
turn  over  or  sit  up  was  impossible.  He 
wiggled  and  twisted  in  vain  and  was 
inclined  to  swear  a  little  at  first,  but 
that  frightened  him.  The  grave  is  cer- 
tainly no  place  to  swear  in.  Then  he 
hallooed  until  he  was  out  of  breath. 
No  one  heard  him  of  course.    They 
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never  do  in  such  cases.  He  prayed  and 
cried,  all  to  no  purpose.  He  stayed 
there  four  or  five  hours,  which  seemed 
no  small  portion  of  eternity  to  him.  He 
thought  of  all  the  bad  things  he  had 
ever  done.  He  tried  to  think  of  some 
good  ones  as  a  set-off,  but  found  them 
awful  scarce.  He  told  the  Lord  what 
a  wicked  man  he  had  been;  how  "he 
got  drunk  t'other  day,  but  if  Massa 
God  would  hoipe  him  out'n  this  he'd 
never  drink  no  mo.' "  Then  he  kicked 
and  hallooed  again,  and  confessed  his 
sins.  So  on  over  and  over  in  a  perfect 
panic,  until  he  was  exhausted.  What 
made  it  worse  for  him  was  that  about 
the  middle  of  his  durance,  there  came 
up  a  severe  thunder  storm,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  a  good  wetting  he  felt  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  drowned.  As  he 
afterward  said  "the  water  came  up  to 
his  ears." 

At  last  almost  sun-down,  some  boys 
seeing  the  pile  of  earth  went  into  the 
burying  ground  to  look  at  Lon.  Pease's 
grave,  and  there  in  the  bottom  was 
Old  Ti  fast  asleep.  The  first  instinct 
of  a  boy  is  for  mischief.  "Sh —  boys" 
said  Zeb  Granger  "come  away."  When 
they  were  out  of  hearing,  he  said, 

"Now  boys  let's  have  some  fun.  One 
of  you  run  and  get  a  horn  and  we'll 
wake  Old  Ti  up." 

They  brought  the  horn,  and  stand- 
ing just  back  of  the  mound,  where  they 
could  not  be  seen,  blew  it  to  the  echo. 
It  waked  Old  Ti,  and  he  yelled, 

"Oh,  Massa  God,  have  mercy." 

"Titus  Kent,  this  is  the  resurrection 
morn.    Come  forth." 

"Fore  ther  Lawd,  I  can't  do  it.  I'se 
done  bin  trying  it  mos'  er  week." 

"Titus  Kent,  have  you  any  sins  to 
confess  ?" 

"Yis,  ft&ssa,  I'se  bin  er  powerful 
sinner." 

"Do  you  repent?" 

"Deed  I  duz,  Massa  God.  Please 
forgiv  me." 

"Titus  Kent,  what  was  in  that  bag 
yon  brought  from-Capt.  Burbanks  the 
other  night?" 

"  Jest  er  peck  er  potatoes,  that's 
all." 


"Titus  Kent,  was  there  not  a  chick- 
en in  the  bag?" 

"Only  a  little  one,  Massa,  that  I  jess 
borrowed  for  er  day  or  two." 

"Were  there  not  three  old  hens?" 

"Ther  might  hav  bin.  I  dont  seem 
ter  member. ' 

"Titus  Kent,  if  you  tell  another 
falsehood  you  shall  stay  in  the  earth 
forever," 

"Doan  do  that,  Massa  God.  This  is 
er  hard  place  ter  'member  things 
right." 

"Answer  me,  Titus  Kent.  What 
did  you  do  with  the  beam  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church." 

"I  jess  flung  it  into  Gen.  Lyman's 
well.  But  Oh,  Massa,  I  didn't  sposc 
you'd  care  as  yer  wasn't  er  Baptis'." 

"What  did  you  do  with  their  ten 
feet  pole  ?" 

"I  jess  cut  it  off  a  little  bit,  but  not 
emough  ter  do  any  good." 

"Titus  Kent,  did  you  ever  drink 
rum?" 

"Only  once  or  twict  when  I'se  sick." 

"Titus  Kent,  have  you  not  been  a 
little  hard  on  the  boys?" 

"Mebby,  Massa,  but  I  'sposed  yer 
wanted  me  ter  do  jess  as  I've  dun." 

"Titus  Kent,  if  I  let  you  out  of 
this  into  a  better  world  will  you  be 
kind  to  the  boys?" 

"Yis  I  will,  Massa  God.  I  want  ter 
be  er  sinner  no  mo'." 

"Titus  Kent,  if  you  will  love  the 
boys,  and  drink  less  rum,  and  commit 
no  other  sin,  I  will  send  some  one  to 
lead  you  out  of  this  habitation  of 
death." 

"Yis,  Massa.  I'll  be  good  an'  serv 
yer  forevermore." 

Before  a  great  while  some  of  the 
big  boys  came  and  were  astonished  to 
find  Old  Ti  in  the  grave.  They  helped 
him  out  of  course.  He  had  been  near- 
ly scared  to  death,  and  always  insisted 
that  the  good  Lord  came  and  talked 
with  him  in  the  grave. 

TYTHIHG-MAK  AND  BELL-RINGER  IN  YK 
OLDE  TVMES 

Not  many  years  later  Old  Ti  be- 
came the  janitor  and  bell  ringer  at  the 
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church.  He  said  "he  was  glad  on't, 
coz  now  he  could  'vote  all  his  time  ter 
'ligion."  He  was  faithful  and  zeal- 
ous ;  kept  everything  in  apple-pie  or- 
der. He  would  have  made  a  first 
class  model  for  many  janitors  of  to- 
day. He  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  sole  bell  ringer  in  the  town.  He 
invented  many  changes,  not  of  tone 
but  of  stroke,  so  that  the  second  time 
the  bell  struck  any  of  the  residents 
could  tell  of  the  nature  of  the  event, 
whether  for  a  wedding,  or  funeral,  or 
prayer  meeting,  or  church,  or  what 
not.  The  old  clock  in  the  bell  tower 
was  an  especial  pet  of  his.  Why, 
the  people  set  their  clocks  by  it ;  kind- 
led their  fires  by  it;  killed  their  pigs 
by  it,  and  the  setting  hen  that  did  not 
come  off  in  forty-two  of  its  revolu- 
ions  did  not  understand  her  business. 

When  Old  Ti  heard  that  the  Bap- 
tists were  about  to  build  a  meeting 
house  he  was  greatly  dismayed.  He 
prayed  the  Lord  earnestly  to  bring  to 
naught  the  counsels  of  these  evjl- 
minded  persons.  The  basis  of  his 
plea  was  religion.  Of  course  he  did 
not  have  introspective  analysis  enough 
to  see  that  a  stronger  motive  than  re- 
ligion in  his  case  was  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  a  rival  in  the  bell-ringing 
business.  Like  Demetrius,  the  silver- 
smith, his  craft  was  in  danger.  After 
the  work  began  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  while  the  Lord  would  not 
interfere  directly,  he  would  not 
be  displeased  if  some  of  his  servants 
should  introduce  confusion  among 
the  workman. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  the  frame.  The  ten- 
ons and  mortises  were  not  exactly 
where  they  ought  to  be.  Why  this 
was  so  was  a  great  puzzle  for  a  time. 
But  it  was  found  before  long  that  the 
ten  feet  pole  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
too  short  At  another  time  some  im- 
portant part  of  a  bent  was  missing. 
There  was  a  constant  succession  of 
small  vexations,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  watch  on  the  works  day  and 
night.    It  made  a  great  deal  of  feeling 


in  the  village.  At  last  it  came  out  so 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  mischief 
maker.  Old  Ti  received  a  hint  that  he 
had  best  attend  strictly  to  his  own 
church.  He  strenuously  denied  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the  "bothera- 
tions." However  that  might  be  there 
was  no  more  trouble  in  that  direction. 
In  the  end  there  was  great  consolation 
for  him,  there  was  no  bell  or  belfry. 
So  he  continued  a  monopoly  in  that 
line.  He  always  insisted  that  this  was 
in  answer  to  his  prayers.  He  was 
more  than  an  enthusiast;  he  was  a 
zealot. 

As  Ty thing- Man  he  antagonized 
the  boys  more  and  more.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  very  clearly  when  he 
called  them  "Limbs  of  Satan."  They 
reciprocated  the  compliment  by  calling 
him  "A  grizzly  headed  old  devil."  It 
was  a  sort  of  give  and  take  arrange- 
ment, and  neither  disliked  the  other  so 
very  much  after  all.  True,  they  played 
a  great  many  practical  jokes  on  him, 
and  took  chances  of  being  caught  and 
of  receiving  the  full  vengeance  of  the 
outraged  guardian  of  the  morals  of 
the  community.  Strange  what  a  con- 
tinuity there  is  in  boy  character.  They 
rang  his  bell  at  unseemly  hours,  set 
his  clock  forward  or  back,  and  once  in 
a  great  while  rummaged  his  church. 
This  was  an  unpardonable  offense. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  stories 
told  of  him.  All  the  older  citizens 
have  reminiscences  illustrative  of  the 
various  phases  of  his  character.  His 
pride  of  office,  persistent  industry, 
narrow  mindedness,  shrewdness  and 
simplicity,  superstition,  his  precision 
in  official  duties  and  neglectfulness  in 
all  others,  furnish  an  abundance  of 
anecdote.  Perhaps  the  element  of  in- 
congruity as  strongly  impressed  itself 
on  those  who  knew  him  as  any  other 
one  thing.  The  humorous  always 
blended  with  the  solemn  in  him,  and 
he  was  almost  or  quite  ludicrous  in 
his  assumption  of  authority.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  humble  life  of  so 
simple  a  man  should  have  made  so 
lasting  an  impression. 
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MORAL:  "nature,  LIKB  MURDER,   WILL 

out!" 

As  old  age  came  on  more  and  more 
he  began  to  revert  to  his  old  nature. 
He  was  only  one  remove  from  barbar- 
ism, and  the  old  line  of  thought,  the 
inherited  tendencies  of  his  race,  the 
nameless  and  numberless  superstitions 
of  his  ancestors,  little  by  little  pos- 
sessed him.  One  generation  is  not 
enough  to  make  a  species  of  a  variety. 
Unnumbered  generations  and  con- 
stant selection  are  necessary  to  fix  a 
species  so  it  can  not  return  to  the  orig- 
inal type.  Even  then  the  step  bacic- 
ward  is  not  always  so  very  great.  Take 
for  instance  a  Christian  boy  of  New 
England  ancestry  and  education, 
dump  him  down  in  an  Idaho  mining 
town  where  there  is  absence  of  good 
men  and  good  women,  and  crime  and 
vice  are  dominant.  It  does  not  take 
more  than  a  lustrum  for  him  to  re- 
vert to  the  Anglo-Saxon  churlishness 
or  brutality  or  heathenism. 

Education  does  a  vast  deal  for  a 
man.  It  helps  to  place  the  mind  under 
the  dominion  of  the  will,  and  tends  to 
keep  it  there.  But  when  the  will  is 
weakened  and  ceases  to  dominate,  the 
educated  man  is  no  better  for  his  edu- 
cation. Nature  like  murder  will  out. 
It  asserts  itself  at  the  most  unheard  of 
and  unexpected  times.  When  a  man 
reaches  the  culmination  of  his  mental 
power  he  begins  at  once  to  uneducate 
himself.  The  process  may  begin  rel- 
atively early  and  go  on  slowly  to  the 
end.  Or  it  may  commence  later  and 
go  on  the  more  rapidly.  It  may  be 
sudden  and  complete.  So  some  men 
pass  through  a  second  childhood,  oth- 
ers a  second  childishness.  And  there 
are  those  who  pass  through  that  which 
seems  to  belong  to  a  former  state  eith- 
er of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors. 

Master  and  mistress  were  long  since 
dead.  The  family  were  all  dispersed ; 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  old  Ti  was 
especially  attached.  He  drifted  here 
and  there  and  at  last  settled  down  at 
Squire  Pease's  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  and  did  the  ch(»'es  for  his  board. 


He  did  odd  jobs  for  the  neighbors  and 
of  course  became  the  village  gossip. 
In  the  absence  of  newspapers  every 
one  was  glad  to  see  Old  Ti,  Although 
his  news  was  highly  seasoned  and 
sometimes  wholly  imaginary,  it  was 
quite  as  reliable  as  that  of  the  average 
newspaper  reporter  of  to-day. 
■  His  life  became  more  and  more 
sensuous  and  emotional.  If  church 
and  funerals  were  a  sort  of  solemn  ec- 
stacy  to  him,  between  times  he  forti- 
fied himself  with  cider  brandy  very  of- 
ten, and  then  his  piety  became  maud- 
lin. All  the  superstitions  afloat  he  ab- 
sorbed. He  was  horrified  if  he 
dropped  his  fork  and  it  happened  to 
stidt  up  in  the  floor.  It  was  an  un- 
lucky moon  if  he  first  saw  it  over  the 
left  instead  of  the  right  shoulder.  To 
spill  the  salt  at  the  table  was  more 
than  awkwardness,  it  bordered  on  a 
crime.  To  plant  potatoes  in  the  wrong 
phase  of  the  moon  was  to  have  them 
all  go  to  vines.  But  to  sow  cucumbers 
in  Uie  full  of  the  moon  was  to  have 
them  neglect  to  vine  at  all.  To  break 
a  looking  glass  was  awful.  It  meant 
death  to  somebody. 

In  a  mild  sort  of  a  way  he  became 
a  fetish  worshiper.  He  believed  in 
charms.  He  always  carried  a  frog's 
foot  in  his  pocket  to  keep  off  the  colic 
demon,  for  he  thought  there  was  a 
special  imp  for  each  disease.  Around 
his  neck  he  carried  four  rattle-snake's 
buttons,  so  suspended  as  to  hang  over 
his  lungs.  These  he  considered  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  consumption,  and 
.of  course  valued  them  highly,  as  most 
of  his  best  friends  had  died  of  that 
dreaded  disease.  On  one  occasion 
he  lost  them  and  it  is  a  mild  statement 
to  say  that  he  made  things  lively  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  bored  every 
one  he  met  about  "dose  buttons"  until 
at  last  one  of  the  boys  found  them  for 
him,  or  at  least  killed  another  snake, 
and  so  gave  him  a  new  set  which  he 
wore  to  the  end  of  his  days,  never 
knowing  but  it  was  the  old  set. 

It  was  no  use  to  argiie  with  Old  Ti 
and  no  person  ever  did  in  earnest.  But 
the  boys  used  to  get  a  deal  of  fun  out 
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of  what  he  called  his  "argermunts." 
Ordinaijly  he  got  very  angry  and 
went  off  mumbling  and  grunting.  Un- 
like his  ancestors  he  believed  in  only 
one  God  and  one  devil,  but  these  had 
as  many  moods  as  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  in  Valhalla,  and  more  than 
that  they  must  be  appeased  every  one, 
by  some  self-prescribed  infliction. 

DEATH    or     "OLD     TI,"     EX-SLAVE,     IN 
SUFPIELD,  IN  1838 

In  May,  1838,  Old  Ti  died  at  the' 
home  of  Hon.  George  Williston,  who 
at  that  time  lived  on  the  old  Pease 
place.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Dr. 
A.  Proctor  Sherwin.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  of  "acute  lumbago,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  or  rather  what- 
ever it  may  have  meant  in  those  days. 
So  "dose  buttons"  in  the  belief  of  his 
colored  friends  at  least  saved  him 
from  the  long  agony  of  consumption. 
He  was  only  sick  a  few  days,  and  ev- 
en the  boys  were  not  aware  of  it  until 
they  heard  of  his  death.  They  were 
greatly  shocked,  more  especially  as  it 
took  place  so  suddenly  that  they  could 
do  nothing  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
his  last  days. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
in  our  present  nomenclature  without 
doubt  was  heart  failure.  Whether 
"acute  lumbago"  stood  for  the  same 


thing  to  the  profession  then  is  un- 
certain. When  the  doctors  do  not 
know  of  what  a  man  dies,  it  is  "heart 
failure"  now,  then,  very  likely,  it  was 
called  "acute  lumbago,"  Another 
theory  of  his  death  was  that  he  died  of 
rheumatic  fever,  and  this  is  probably 
the  correct  statement. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
he  was  dead  without  a  doubt.  He  had 
passed  through  the  one  great  mystery 
of  life,  and  had  a  glimpse,  at  least  of 
the  beyond.  Let  us  hope  that  Phil! 
kept  her  promise  and  met  him  on  "th'  . 
other  side  ov  ther  river"  and  carried 
him  away  through  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  and  flowers  that  bloom  only  in 
the  climate  of  Heaven. 

The  funeral  was  an  event  of  unus- 
ual interest.  The  "Black  Knight  of 
the  Bell"  was  known  to  all  the  colored 
people  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and 
the  beautiful  May  day  brought  most 
of  them  together  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects to  their  eminent  brother.  The 
white  people  came,  all  that  could ;  for 
it  was  Old  Ti  who  was  dead,  Old  Ti 
who  had  been  at  their  baptism  and  la- 
ter had  frowned  on  their  misdeeds. 
Old  Ti,  who  had  rung  their  wedding 
bells ;  the  same  Old  Ti,  who  had  so 
silentiy  and  reverently  raised  the  lit- 
tle mounds  under  which  their  loved 
ones  rested. 

iHooT  a'l  <9e6,  la  Snffidd,  C«u»e- 


THE    OLD    HALL     CLOCK 


WILLIAM  BURT  HARLOW 

With  ilow  and  measured  tick  that  baffles  Time,— 

Who  longs  to  speed  tbe  motion  to  tbe  pace 

Of  this  new  sge  when  life  seems  but  b  t&co 

To  reach  the  heights  that  alt  so  madly  climb! 

Thy  quiet  progress  seems  almost  sublime, — 

For  as  I  look  upon  thine  ancient  face. 

Or  hear  thy  qaaint  and  soothing'  stroke,  'twere  base 

Did  not  my  heart  with  thy  calm  rhythm  chime. 

Upon  tbe  hearth  below  thee  briehtly  blaxe 

The  flowing  logs,  as  in  thy  early  days, 

And  in  this  chimney  nook  we  both  can  dream 

Of  vanished  sires  and  dames  antique  of  speech 

While  through  the  current  of  their  lives  we  scorn 

To  learn  the  lessons  by-gone  days  can  teach. 


I  M  M  O  RTAL I TY 


DR.  FREDERICK  H.  WILLIAMS 


The  tbousand  blooms  on  yoDder  tree, 

That  gaily  deck  the  plain  I 

Bethink  thee,  scarcely  one  can  be 

A  Life  that  fruits  again. 

The  dear  companions  of  our  youth, 

How  proudly  vain  their  show! 

Oh,  Time  I  how  tender  is  thy  mth. 

That  none  their  future  know. 

This  one  shall  build  on  shitting  sanda 

The  letters  of  his  name ; 

And  that  one  seek  at  Mammon's  hands 

Th'elusive  hopes  of  fame. 


An  hundred  years  and  all  shall  pass 

Within  some  narrow  tomb ; 

Such  mem'ries  of  the  few  as  last 

Already  paled  in  gloom. 

An  hundred  more,  the  tombs  are  broke ; 

Their  stones  are  levelled  low, — 

Their  deeds  forgot,  their  names  unspcdce 

In  time's  relentless  flow. 

'Tis  he  who  garners  from  the  mind 

Some  wonder  gem  of  thought. 

That  conquers  Death  and  leaves  behind, 

Immortal,  that  he  wrought 


ART    AND     THE    ARTIST— AN    APPRECIATION     OF 
JOHN  LEE  FITCH 

BV 

CHARLES  HUNTER  OWEN 


I  WISH  to  recall  here  the  work  of 
a  genius,  a  product  of  Connecti- 
cut, moreover  a  man  worthy  of 
long  preservation  in  loving  mem- 
ory, well  known  in  life  and  honored  in 
death,  unique  too — more  is  the  pity — 
is  John  Lee  Fitch,  artist,  unrivalled 
raconteur,  genial  wit,  unfailing  friend. 
He  was  born  m  Hartford  in  1836; 
a  delicate  though  wiry  constitution  and 
a  painful  disturbance  of  the  ear,  caus- 
it^  partial  deafness,  sent  him  to  a 
private  school ;  so  that  in  boyhood 
days  he  was  not  thrown  into  close  fel- 
lowship with  those  who  became  after- 
wards his  intimates. 

Loving  art  with  an  ardent  and  de- 
voted nature,  he  took  much  of  his 
training  in  Munich,  and  was  the 
friend  and  vacation  companion,  as 
well  as  pupil  of  the  Zimmermans. 
The    influences    of    the    DflsseldorE 


school  with  its  high  pitch  and  dramat- 
ic leaning  were  in  contrast  to  the 
wholly  simple  and  delicate  truthful- 
ness of  the  young  artist,  who  in  later 
life  used  sometimes  to  say  that:  "a 
figure,  so  much  even  as  that  of  a  bird, 
disturbed  the  hush  of  solitude,  the 
complete  repose  of  the  woods,  to  one 
who  was  a  perfect  lover  of  them." 

That  notion  comes  to  one  when  the 
personality  of  Thoreau  or  Burroughs 
looms  obtrusively  in  their  word  pic- 
tures. Perhaps  talk  has  that  limita- 
tion: John  Fitch  thoi^ht  canvas 
should  escape  it. 

There  is  preserved  with  care  and, 
in  its  pure  tones,  holding  its  own 
among  more  intense  and  ambitious 
paintings  on  the  wall  about  it,  a  free 
sketch,  in  oils  on  a  cardboard,  of  an 
arm  of  Lake  George  with  a  few  near 
trees   and   remote  hills,   in  the  false 
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dawn,  John's  work  of  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast.  Its  cool  fond  under- 
tones are  full  of  him. 

Many  of  his  sketches  were  as  free 
and  simple,  as  satisfying.  His  finished 
pictures  never  fulfilled  his  wish.  This 
is  measurably  true  of  every  artist 
whose  ideals  are  dear  to  him,  in  what- 
ever branch  of  art.  It  was  true  of 
John  Fitch  in  an  especial  degree  and 


It  was  not  only  because  his  ideals 
were  especially  cherished  though  that 
was  true.  He  was  constantly  striving 
indoors  with  uugrudged  labor  to  do 
his  absolute  best  for  any  one  who  had 
given  him  an  order  and  loyal  to  his 
faith  in  his  masters  to  key  up  the  free 
intimacy  of  his  sketches  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  school  which  was  over- 
dramatic  to  fit  with  the  almost  painful 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  his  per- 
ception. So  that  although  his  pic- 
tures are  deservedly  valued  very  high- 
ly by  many  and  discriminating  admir- 
ers and  from  1870,  when  his  "Moun- 
tain Brook"  was  hung,  his  paintings 
annually  until  1878  found  ready  place 
on  the  walls  of  the  National  Academy, 
it  was  perhaps  a  not  unkind  or  ill- 
judged  notice,  however  seemingly 
cool  and  unenthusiastic  which  the  Art 
Journal  published  of  his  large  pic- 
ture "In  the  Woods,"  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876 ;  "he  has  attained 
considerable  eminence  as  a  painter  of 
forest  scenes,  and  it  will,  we  think,  add 
greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a  student 
of  nature." 

Say  a  gladly  absorbed  and  loving 
student,  and  perhaps  the  whole  is  well 
said.  It  tells  that  which  his  heart  was 
set  upon,  and  would  have  pleased  him 
better  than  to  have  won  recognition 
of  a  successful  display  of  himself  and 
a  power  to  create  something  stirring 
but  exaggerated. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  in  the 
public  estimate,  and  a  just  one,  his 
pictures  were  not  a  success;  they  gave 
too  much  pleasure  and  won  too  much 
admiration  to  suggest  failure  never  so 
faintly  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
it.    So  far  as  any  lack  was  to  be  recog- 


nized it  was  of  his  own  recognition 
and  was  one  shared  more  or  less  by 
every  absolutely  conscientious  artist 
in  any  branch  of  art — the  unattain- 
ment  of  the  ideal.  The  vehicle  is  too 
clumsy  for  the  thought. 

Fancy  Whittier  limited  to  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Dr.  Johnson  or  Daniel 
Webster ! 

What  John  Fitch  saw  in  the  woods 
was  perhaps  not  more  than  some 
others  saw,  but  he  saw  what  they  did 
not,  and  it  made  him  very  happy, 
It  sometimes  made  him  sad  that  he 
could  not  quite  tell  it. 

Later  in  life,  when  his  infirmities 
grew  upon  him  and  made  assiduous 
confinement  to  his  easel  almost  im- 
possible, he  took  great  and  generous 
satisfaction  in  his  duties  as  treasurer 
of  the  Artists'  fund  in  New  York,  and 
in  his  garden  at  Yonkers,  and  with  his 
family  with  whom  he  was  as  devoted 
as  he  had  been  during  her  life  time  to 
his  aged  mother.  So  it  was  always 
with  him,  finding  his  happiness  in  his 
offering  of  himself  to  others,  until  his 
death  March  5,  1895. 

But  always  whether  in  his  top  story 
comer  room  on  Main  street  and 
Central  Row,  Hartford,  in  the  Studio 
Building  10th  street,  New  York,  in 
his  "hut"  in  Keene  Valley  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  where,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  a  Hartford  Colony  fol- 
lowed him,  in  his  modest  wholly  un- 
assuming friendliness  John  Fitch  was 
everywhere  a  social  center  and  power. 
He  chose  his  friends  and  there 
was  thereafter  no  limit  in  his  hospi- 
tality to  them.  When  asked  the  old 
question:  "What  do  you  mix  your 
colors  with?"  to  which  Reynolds  is 
said  to  have  answered :  "with  brains, 
Sir!"  John's  gentle  response  was: 
"The  best  thing  for  me  is  some- 
body else's  tobacco  smoke.  There's 
a  pipe." 

He  never  admitted  that  he  was 
bored  or  interrupted  or  hindered,  un- 
less from  some  obvious  cause  which 
he  frankly  stated.  He  professed  to 
work  better  with  a  friend  by  his  el- 
bow: "No  matter  how  crazy  his  criti- 
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cism  if  honest;  it  shows  sympathy; 
and  it  tells  sometimes  whether  the 
paints  are  talkii^  loud  enough  for  a 
dull  person  to  understand. 

His  studies  were  like  select  and  in- 
timate clubs.  As  light  began  to  fail, 
the  winter  afternoons  brought  in  other 
artists,  young  professors  and  lawyers, 
sometimes  older  ones,  young  bankers, 
brokers;  oftcnest  two  or  three,  occas- 
ionally a  dozen.  Down  from  the  walls 
would  come  now  and  then  the  boxing 
gloves,  very  frequently  the  foils.  No 
one  rightly  appreciated  the  nerve  and 
wire  in  John's  slender  frame  who  had 
not  faced  him  in  gauntlets,  plastrom 
and  mask,  and  felt  the  force  of  his  par- 
ry and  of  his  long  swift  lunge.  Then 
too  would  come  from  his  mimic  battle 
appreciation  of  the  odd  Munich  story 
of  his  "ferocity  and  blood-thirst." 
His  intense  Americanism,  perhaps  a 
little  of  the  Jealousy  which  is  apt  to  go 
with  hard  hearing,  especially  among 
strangers,  and  a  foreign  tongue  and 
may  hear  first  what  is  not  intended, 
gave  a  bully  of  a  rival  student  club  de- 
light in  vexing  John  until  the  fighting 
word  dtitnmeryunger  was  passed,  and 
a  German  student  duel  was  on.  The 
club  captains  decided  that  John's 
wrist  was  too  slight  for  the  sehlager 
but  he  insisted  that  his  Americanism 
had  been  insulted  and  promptly  chose 
for  weapons  navy  revolvers  across  the 
table !  but  was  afterwards  reconciled 
to  rapiers  and  very  soon  after  to  his 
adversary.  His  determination  how- 
ever to  fight  dang^erously  made  for 
him  until  his  comrades  came  to  know 
him,  a  fearsome  reputation,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  pointed  out  as  "the  wild 
American  who  thrusts  and  shoots." 

As  a  single  illustration  of  his  warm 
impulse  in  a  public  service,  and  how 
his  studio  could  be  the  central  head- 
quarters for  a  kind  enterprise,  it  is 
worth  while  to  recall  the  musical  re- 
citals given  in  the  sixties  in  what  is 
now  the  hall  of  the  boys'  "Good  Will 
Club."  This  might  well  be  taken  to 
be  the  birth  or  forerunner  of  the  Mem- 
non  Club  and  a  most  honorable  one. 

Some  one  who  had  German  rela- 


tions or  correspondents  in  Boston, 
perhaps  Wunder,  the  portrait  painter, 
was  saying  one  afternoon  that  Wulf 
Fries,  then  violoncelHst  in  the  Mendel- 
sohn Quintette  Club  (succeeded  by  the 
Kneisel)  "is  almost  bemoaning  that 
some  nonettes,  notably  Spohrs,  can- 
not be  performed  in  America.  It  is 
his  highest  ambition  to  hear  and  play 
in  them;  but  nobody  in  Boston  can 
play  the  instruments  for  the  other  four 
parts  with  the  Quintette  Club,  and  the 
men  who  can  are  Thomas'  new  im- 
portations ;  and  New  York  and  Boston 
are  too  far  apart  to  allow  the  expense 
of  getting  them  together."  "But 
Hartford  isn't,"  said  John,  "the  trains 
meet  here  in  the  evening  and  at  mid- 
night" So  the  next  afternoon,  the 
studio  frequenters  brought  in  a  half- 
dozen  subscription  sheets  on  which 
were  taken  season  tickets  of  suffi- 
cient number  and  amount  to  guaran- 
tee expenses  for  a  series  of  two  or 
three  "Recitals."  The  musicians  glad- 
ly practiced  their  individual  parts  at 
home,  met  at  John's  studio  on  the 
arrival  of  their  trains,  embraced  each 
other  for  an  introduction,  ran  over  a 
few  of  the  more  intricate  passages  to- 
gether, went  across  to  Pratt  street 
and  gave  a  delightful  concert;  for  an 
occasional  timidity  was  hardly  percep- 
tible and  flowed  at  once  into  easy  as- 
surance as  so  great  artists  grew  into 
mutual  confidence;  then  adjourned 
again  to  the  studio  and  had  their  beer 
and  pretzels  and  reminiscences  of 
Vateriand  until  the  owl  trains  were 
ready  to  take  them  home.  The  service 
to  musical  Harford  was  not  small, 
but  the  charm  of  the  occasions,  also 
indirectly  no  doubt  much  of  the  per- 
fect feeling  of  their  rendering,  was 
the  evident  delight  to  the  musicians 
themselves. 

Twenty  years  after,  coming  from 
an  oratorio  in  the  Asylum  Hill 
Church,  where  the  Boston  orchestra 
had  been  supporting  our  local  chorus, 
Wulf  Fries  said:  "But  those  recitals 
in  Pratt  street! — they  were  the  hap- 
piest times  in  my  life.  And  that 
Fitch !  how  I  love  him  1" 
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Sculpture 


M  )lD(rtclatleii  of  Coals  endeliroil,  a 
eonnectlcM  Sniptor   By  Julia  cansing  Rill 


"  We  pass!  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim.  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds; 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 
la  endless  age  7        It  rests  with  God." 


THE  old  adage,  "a  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country,"  is  worn  thread- 
bare from  excessive  usage, 
it  is  no  longer  potent.  Americans 
have  found  that  much  of  the  art  and 
many  of  the  artists  bearing  the  imprint 
of  a  foreign  stamp,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  passport  to  the  magic  circle, 
are  unworthy  if  not  spurious. 

Accident  of  birthplace  no  longer 
counts.  The  stalwart  young  Ameri- 
can whose  artistic  being  is  quivering 
with  the  excitement  of  having  discov- 
ered his  own  tremendous  possibilities 
and  whose  fingers  are  Itching  to  exe- 
cute the  ideas  which  are  clamoring 
for  recc^tnition,  is  accepted  if  he 
proves  his  worth.  Connecticut  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  literary  and  artistic 
world.  Among  the  younger  sculptors 
of  this  country  who  have  attained  dis- 
tinction is  Louis  A.  Gudebrod,  a  na- 
tive of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Meriden. 
He  was  e(Uicate<I  in  the  public  schools 
fif  the  college  town  and  ultimately 
drifted  to  Xew  York.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  a  chance  incident  being  the 
means  of  molding  his  whole  career. 
He  chanced  to  wander  into  the  stu- 
flio  of  a  well  known  .sculptor  one  day 
and  "the  die  was  caste."  The  artistic 
atmosphere  caused  all  the  longings  of 
years  to  he  released,  with  the  residt 
that  the  young  man  resigned  his  com- 
iTiercial  position  and  accepted  one  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  the  sculptor  at  far 
less  remuneration,  but  much  more 
satisfaction  to  himself.  .\t  night  he 
attended   the    .Art   Students'    League, 


securing  an  opportunity  to  model 
from  life  and  also  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  great  St.  Gauden's  criti- 
cisms. 

Louis  Gudebrod  went  abroad 
in  1S97  and  remained  until  1900.  He 
had  a  studio  in  the  Latin  Quarter  in 
Paris  and  studied  with  jean  Dampt 
and  St.  Gaudens.  He  was  assistant 
to  the  latter  for  a  time,  his  work  cen- 
tering chiefly  on  the  world  renowned 
statue  of  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  which  was  shown  at  the 
Paris  exposition  in  1900.  After  his 
return  to  the  states  one  of  his  first 
pieces  of  statuary  to  attract  attention 
was  "The  Indian"  representing  I^ke 
Huron  at  the  Pan  .American  exposi- 
tion. The  model  showed  that  the  ar- 
tist had  a  fine  conception  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  red  man  and  had  em- 
bodied them  in  a  forceful,  lifelike  fig- 
ure. 

At  Buffalo.  Sculptor  Gudebrod 
worked  with  Karl  Bitter,  gaining  val- 
uable experience  in  the  process  of 
enlarging  from  models  and  in  .staflf 
work,  which  has  become  such  an  im- 
portant feature  of  all  large  exhibi- 
tions. The  skill,  and  enthusiasm  dis- 
played at  this  time,  coupled  with  the 
commendation  of  some  of  the  best 
sculptors  in  the  country,  led  to  the  se- 
lection of  Mr.  Gudebrod  as  director 
of  sculpture  at  the  Charleston  H.xpo- 
sition.  a  signal  honor  for  one  so  >oung, 
and  his  execution  of  the  task  showed 
that  the  confidence  in  his  ability  had 
not  been  misplaced. 

The  "Aztec  Group"  which  was  one 
(if  the  finest  pieces  of  art  seen  at  the 
exposition  is  typical  of  the  study 
which  Mr.  Gudebrod  puts  into  every 
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around  the  lake  of  tlie  Sunken  Gar- 
f  den  at  Charleston,     Where  one  found 

dignity  and  virility,  sincerity  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  portrayal  of  the  "Child- 
ren of  the  Snn,"  he  discovers  just  as 
salient  but  utterly  different  features 
in  the  sportive  dolphins  and  mermaids 
Here  is  the  most  bewitching  imagery. 
Instead  of  the  stereotyped  hair-comb- 
ing, sailor-ensnaring  damsels  of  the 
mythical  sea,  there  are  the  most 
charming  babies  disjxjrting  themselvt's 
in  the  most  unconventional  fashion. 
The  dolphins  are  picturesquely  gro- 
tesque and  the  whole  scheme,  though 
decorative  and  oniate,  is  full  of  lieau- 
ty  and  originality. 

The  bust  of  Schiller  is  a  proposed 
work  for  a  city  in  the  northern  part 
of  Xew  York  and  the  admirers  of 
the  great  poet  have  shown  much  en- 
thusiasm over  the  conception  of  their 
idol  by  the  artist. 

In  "John  and  Elizabeth,"  who  are 
the  children  of  Dr.  John  Champlin  of 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Gudc- 
brod  has  modeled  a  has  relief  simpk' 
in  treatment  but  tremendously  effect- 
ive. There  is  no  effort  to  infuse  the 
ideal  into  the  models  but  on  the  con- 
trary, childish  naturalness  and  accu- 
rate likenesses  have  been  attained. 

The  "Gen.  J.  E.  R.  Stuart"  was  a 
competitive  design  and  shows  another 
phase  of  the  work  of  this  manysided 
artist.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  calm 
repose  noted  in  some  of  his  models, 
this  embodiment  of  the  Confederate 
soldier  fairly  bristles  with  animation.  It 
is  easy  to  harmonize  the  stories  of  the 
dashing,  courageous,  big-hearted  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  with  Mr.  Gudebrod's 
conception.  It  is  bold  and  original 
and  would  arrest  the  attention  not 
only  of  admirers  of  the  man  but  of 
the  .splendidly  formed  animal  he  rode. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  Mr. 
Gudebrod  was  represente<l  by  an  hero- 
ic statue  of  I-a  Salle,  which  is  now  in 
Washington.  This  is  one  of  the  sculp- 
tor's most  pretentious  pieces  of  work 
and  represents  an  immense  amount  of 
stufly  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  explorer,  his  habits,  manner  of 
dress,  etc.    The  result  of  all  this  s\Tn- 
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model.  It  shows  the  deep  religious 
sentiment  and  high  mental  exaltation 
with  which  history  credits  the  sub- 
jects. It  is  dignified,  yet  beautiful,  and 
indicates  an  artist's  appreciation  of  the 
spirituality  which  actuated  the  Aztecs 
to  deeds  of  sacrifice  and  renunciation. 
Submission  and  childlike  faith  arc 
alike  illustrated. 

No  more  striking  example  of  Mr, 
Gudebrod's  versatility  could  be  afford- 
ed than  a  comparison  of  the  Aztec 
Group  and  the  design  of  the  mermaid 
and    dolphin    pedestal    and   balustrade 
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pathetic  treatment  of  liis  subject  be- 
fore a  liaiitl  was  touclietl  to  the  clay 
is  seen  in  the  remarkable  detail  of 
the  statue.  It  is  wonderfully  artistic 
Imt  in  no  sense  has  strength  or  indi- 
viduality been  sacrificed  for  pictiir- 
esi[ueness.  The  bands  are  full  of  viril- 
ity and  CNpressioii  and  the  face  is  as 
imiiMial  a  conception  as  it  is  interest- 
ing. 

Mr.  ( hidebrod's  design  for  a  Jeffer- 
son Davis  memorial  arch  was  sclectet! 
from  those  of  a  large  number  of  well 
known    competitors.      The    proposed 


arch  was  Corinthian  in  style,  of 
southern  granite.  At  either  end  was 
a  bronze  figure  representing  "Fame" 
and  the  "Lost  Cause."  In  the  span- 
drels were  has  reliefs  repre.sentiiig 
(ilory.  Truth.  Justice  and  X'alor.  The 
thirteen  .seals  in  the  attic  represented 
the  Confederate  states,  the  seal  of 
\'irginia  being  in  tiie  center.  Upon 
has  relief  panels  in  the  attic  and  in 
the  archway  various  tributes  to  the 
chieftain  of  the  Confederacy  were  in- 
.scribed. 

One  of  Mr.  Gudebrod's  latest  com- 
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missions  was  the  bronze  has  relief  me- 
morial tablet  given  by  Susan  Carring- 
ton  Clarke  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  in  honor  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  who  went  from  that 
town.  The  tablet  was  unveiled  and 
presented  to  the  city  during  Centennial 
week. 
Crtiethe  says  that  solitude  develops 
■  character,  ilr.  Gudebrod's  work  shows 
a  happy  combination  of  the  two.  The 
tlicor>'  that  a  man  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  devote  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  those  matters  directly  connected 
with  Iiis  vocation,  has  exploded.  The 


broader  knowledge  a  man  has,  be  he 
artist  or  artisan,  the  broader  concep- 
tion will  he  have  of  his  own  work  and 
the  broader  effect  will  he  produce. 

The  individual  who  elects  to  cut 
himself  off  from  society:  to  divorce 
himself  from  the  great  subjects  which 
are  agitating  the  public  mind,  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  depict  the  great  passions. 
Mr.  (judebrod  is  a  student  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  men  and  events.  He  - 
has  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  one 
quality  is  not  exaggerated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  others.  He  shows  fine 
intellectual  poise  as  well  as  technical 
skill.    Though  the  product  of  no  par- 
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liciilar  school  his  work  shows  Hie  in-  has  caught  from  the  patriarch  artist 

fliience  of  that  master.  St.  Gaudens,  the  magic  spark  which  transforms  the 

to  whose  {jenius  the  young  sculptor  hfeless  clay   into  a  living,  breathing 

never    tires   of  paying   homage.      He  realily. 


FRIENDSHIP 


HENRY  SHERMAN  SMART 


BMHht  Star!  would  ttiat  your  lyric  barp  unfold 

Such  strains  of  truth  divine  which  thou  dost  striog 

Within  thy  hearl,  whose  blessed  altar  brings 

Inlinite  life,  and  melodies  untold 

From  out  its  laden  portals  of  pure  gold 

To  all  eternity.     For  when  God  flings 

On  moaning  winds  thy  matchless  lyre,  'twill  sing 

Celestial  joy;  thy  vision  then  behold. 

For  thus  thou  hast  encouraged  me  oft  time 

Tr)  nobler  life ;  yea.  led  me  forth  to  take 

Von  lyric  harp  and  tune  it  at  thy  shrine. 

Until  I  then,  thy  humble  priest,  will  make 

Far  sweeter  strains  for  friendship  so  divine, 

And  in  that  hour  of  dawn  at  last  awake. 


"the    AZTECS     LOUIS  GUDEBROD,    SCULPTOR 
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OF    BOOKS  IN  THIS   STATE-HEREWITH  IS  PRESENTATION  OF 

FOUNDING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OTIS  LIBRARY  AT  NORWICH 

BY 

JONATHAN  TRUMBULL 
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CUT   SOCIETY    SONS    OF    THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION 


MY  TASK  is  to  briefly  relate 
the  history  of  an  institution 
that  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  diffusing  literature  and  for 
fifty-six  years  has  developed  propor- 
tionately with  the  Americans'  love  for 
good  books.  It  is  to-day  a  part  of 
ihe  system  that  gives  Connecticut  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
read  commonwealths  in  the  Union,  and 
as  such  it  deserves  public  record. 

(Jn  the  fourteenth  day  of  January, 
1850,  a  board  of  .seven  trustees,  select- 


ed by  the  founder  from  the  leading 
citizens  of  Xorwich,  Connecticut,  took 
formal  possession  of  a  building  con- 
taining a  floor  space  of  forty  by  twen- 
ty-eight feet;  and  by  their  vote  christ- 
ened it  the  Otis  Library,  in  honor  of 
its  founder,  Joseph  Otis. 

The  times  were  ripe  for  this  libra- 
ry when  it  came.  Xothing  bearing  the 
semblance  of  a  public  library  was  in 
existence  at  the  time,  though  possibly 
a  circulating  library  connected  with  a 
bookstore,  of  which  traces  are  found 
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in  the  thirties  may  still  have  rtoiirished 
after  a  fashion.  The  Xorwich  Libra- 
ry Company  and  a  circulating  library, 
both  at  Norwich  Town,  had  not  lived 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Mechanics'  and  Manu- 
facturers' library  in  the  City  of  Nor- 
wich, had  led  a  waning  existence 
for  about  eight  years,  beginning  in 
1835,  under  a  plan  of  annual  member- 
ships and  fees.  It  was  upon  this  same, 
or  a  similar  plan,  that  the  Otis  Library 
began  an  existence  which  it  carried 
on  with  varying  success  for  more  than 
forty -one  years,  until  the  library  was 
made  free. 

Compared  with  its  predecessors,  it 
was,  at  the  time,  a  princely  institution. 
The  founder  provided  during  his  life- 
time the  building,  fence  and  furniture 
at  an  expense  of  $5636.  and  books 
costing  $4000.  He  lived  four  years 
after  the  library  was  founded,  and  left, 
by  his  will,  the  sum  of  $7000  for  the 
further  support  of  the  institution. 
During  the  first  year  or  two,  the  peo- 
ple of  Norwich  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred  gladly  paid  their  one  dollar 
a  year  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
librarj'.  A  liberal  charter  was  grant- 
ed by  the  state,  constituting  the  seven 
trustees  a  self-perpetuating  body  pol- 
itic and  corporate,  under  the  terms  of 
deed  of  gift  and  last  will  of  the  foun- 
der. By  this  same  deed  of  gift,  the 
.second  story  of  the  library  building 
was  to  be  "for  the  use.s  of  a  pastoral 
library  to  be  imder  the  charge  of  the 
pastor  and  deacons  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Society  of  Norwici) 
.  .  .  and  their  successors  forever." 
Thus  the  Otis  Library  remains  to  this 
day  the  posses.sor  of  a  building  in 
which  it  has  rights  of  ownership  on 
one  floor  only.  This  brief  sketch 
must  therefore  treat  of  what  has  been 
done  with  this  one  floor  and  such  ad- 
ditions as  have  been  made  to  it. 

For  about  three  years,  the  receipts 
from  subscribers'  tickets  and  fines 
were  enough  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses. From  this  time  forward,  in- 
debtedness began  to  accmnulate.  In 
the  sixth  vear  of  its  exi.stence  the  li- 


brary was  evidently  in  debt,  as  an 
appropriation  of  $200  annually  was 
voted  in  1856  to  extinguish  the  indebt- 
edness. .\lthough  it  was  voted  at  the 
same  tiine  to  expend  no  more  money 
than  remaine<l  from  the  receipts  after 
this  annual  payinent  towards  the  in- 
debtedness, the  deficiency  had  reached 
the  sum  of  $800  in  1866. 

It  must  be  inferred  by  a  little  read- 
ing between  the  lines  of  the  record, 
that  it  was  believed  by  the  trustees,  in 
1867,  that  a  new  interest  would  be 
awakened  in  the  library  by  a  re-ar- 
rangement and  cataloguing  of  its 
books,  and  by  the  establishing  of  a 
new  administrative  system.  This  was 
accordingly  undertaken,  after  a  sum 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  had  been 
raised  by  subscription.  More  rigid 
rules  were  established  regarding  the 
exclusion  of  readers  from  the  shelves ; 
the  charging  of  books,  and  similar 
processes.  There  are  still  left  in  Nor- 
wich people  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  complaints  of  users  of 
the  library  at  the  new  regulations, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
browsing  among  the  shelves  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  library  at  this  time 
appears  to  iiave  contained  about  7.000 
volmnes  worth  cataloguing.  It  was 
closed  for  some  months  during  the  re- 
arranging and  cataloguing  of  the 
books,  and  a  catalogue  was  printed 
which  was  supposed  to  do  what  no 
printed  catalogue  ever  had  done  to 
that  day  or  to  this — obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  personal  examination  of  book^ 
before  deciding  on  taking  them  out  for 
home  use. 

One  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  for  the  new  administration  of  the 
Hbrarv  or  the  payment  of  its  indebted- 
ness was  Mr.  Charles  Roswell  of  West 
Hartford,  who  sub.scribed  $250  to  this 
fund,  which  amount  he  afterwards  in- 
creased to  $1000  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  for  "the  purchase  of 
books  on  History,  Biography  and 
treatises  on  Natural  Sciences,  and 
Practical  ^lechanics,"  thus  forming, 
in  1868,  the  first  permanent  fund 
which  had  been  contributed  to  the  li- 
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brary  bj-  anyone  excepting  its  fownder. 
The  added  expense  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  the  library  does  not 
appear  to  have  attracted  the  public  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the  institu- 
tion out  of  debt.  About  two  years  from 
the  time  of  reopening,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  solicit  money  from  the 
citizens  for  the  depleted  treasury. 
Within  a  year  from  that  time  stil!  more 
ra<lical  measures  were  adopted;  for 
in  August,  1870,  it  was  voted  to 
close  the  library  indefinitely,  owing 
to  lack  of  support.  It  remained  closed 
for  eight  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  was  reopened  under  the  most 
economical  system  of  administration 
which  the  trustees  could  devise. 

From  the  reopening,  in  1871,  the 
library  struggled  along,  deriving  its 
support  from  subscribers  under  vari- 
ous plans  of  subscription,  to  which 
source  of  income  the  proceeds  of  lec- 
tures and  other  occasional  entertain- 
ments added  something.  In  August, 
1880.  a  welcome  bequest  of  a  little 
over  $[3,000  was  made  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Tyler  Coit.  the  in- 
come of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books.  Although  the 
facilities  for  furnishing  reading  mat- 
ter to  the  public  were  much  more  than 
<loubled  by  this  bequest,  the  public 
did  not  appear  in  increased  numbers 
to  avail  itself  of  these  facilities.  In 
1884.  the  number  of  subscribers'  tick- 
ets in  force  was  378,  or  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  number  which  were 
in  force  thirty-four  years  before,  when 
the  hbrary  was  a  novelty  in  a  smaller 
community. 

For  seven  years  or  more  from  this 
time,  it  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its 
old  ways.  During  this  time,  however, 
the  free  public  library  was  a  growing 
institution  in  Mas.sachu setts,  and  had. 
at  least,  gained  a  foothold  in  more  con- 
servative Connecticut.  In  the  Otis 
Library,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
found  that  a  largely  increased  income 
for  the  purchase  of  books  did  not  in- 
crease the  use  of  books  by  the  old  plan 
of  subscriptions.  The  question  of 
ways  and  means  for  making  the  libra- 


ry free  was  discussed  from  time  to 
time,  and  occasionally  referred  to  that 
last  resort  of  procrastination,  a  com- 
mittee, whose  reports  were  duly  ac- 
cepted. The  trustees  became  more  and 
more  impressed,  as  time  went  on,  with 
the  fact  that  under  the  system  then  in 
vogue  the  library  was  only  reaching  a 
small  and  select  class  of  the  communi- 
ty, and  was  by  no  means  achieving  the 
purposes  of  its  founder  and  other 
benefactors;  and  again  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  recommend  new 
plans  for  extending  the  use  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

On  the  evening  of  the  memorable 
17th  of  October,  1891.  the  Gordian 
knot  was  cut.  The  committee  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  the  annual  fee 
to  the  nominal  sum  of  fifty  cents, 
whereupon  discussion  was  brought  to 
an  abrupt  close  by  a  motion  which 
was  unanimously  carried : 

"That  the  Otis  Library  be  made  a 
Free  Library 
from  November  ist,  1891,  provided 
that  before  that  time  a  guarantee 
fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  one 
year  be  raised. 

"And  thereu])on  Mr.  George  S. 
Palmer  of  the  trustee.';  guaranteed 
said  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
volunteered  to  sohcit  subscriptions  to 
the   same." 

On  the  day  fixed,  the  library  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  from 
that  time  forward  the  good  work  of 
a  free  library  went  on  as  it  has  now 
been  going  on  for  more  than  fourteen 
years. 

A  single  floor  of  a  building  forty 
by  twenty-eight  feet  was  soon  found 
to  be  close  quarters  for  a  free  public 
library  in  a  town  of  over  20,000  in- 
habitants. From  the  select  patrons, 
less  than  four  hundred,  the  number  of 
people  using  the  library  had  increased 
to  four  thousand.  Something  had  to  be 
done  in  the  wa\'  of  added  accommo- 
dations, and  so.  of  course  something 
was  done.  Just  here  it  is  well  to  re- 
mark for  the  benefit  of  library  trus- 
tees in  general  that  the  best  way  to  get 
something  of  this  kind  done  is  simply 
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to  do  it.  and  then  look  about  to  provide 
ways  and  means. 

Ways  and  means  were  forthcoming 
by  the  offer  of  two  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Otis  Library  to  contribute  $7500 
oit  condition  tliat  an  additional  $io, 
000  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  library.  Once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time  in  its  history  up  to 
date,  the  hat  was  passed  around,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  more  than  the  ad- 
ditional $10,000  was  raised.  Adjoin- 
ing land  was  bought  from  the  funds 
of  the  library,  a  one-story  extension 
of  nearly  double  the  floor  space  of  the 
old  library  was  added,  and  on  the  rst 
of  June  1893,  the  Otis  Library  began 
an  extended  career  as  a  free  library 
which  has  since  been  carried  on  un- 
interruptedly. 

In  1892  a  bequest  of  $15,000  was 
added  to  the  library  by  the  will  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Backus.  In  igoi,  by  the  will  of 
Charles  P.  Huntington  of  New  York 
a  bequest  of  $20,000  was  made  to 
the  institution,  L'n  fortunately  the 
library  was  obliged  to  enrich  the  State 
of  Xew  York  by  the  payment  of  an 
inheritance  tax  of  $1000,  so  that  this 
bequest  only  netted  $19,000.  Since 
that  time  $3000  has  been  added  to  the 
permanent  funds  by  the  bequest  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  li.  Woodhull.  and 
$2000,  by  the  betjuest  of  Mr.s.  Martha 
P.  Foster. 

At  the  present  time  the  library  is 
issuing  books  for  home  use  at  the  rate 
of  100,000  volumes  per  year.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  income  from 
the  permanent  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion is  utterly  inadequate  to  carry  on 
work  which  is  only  faintly  indicated 
by  the  number  of  books  issued.  From 
the  time  of  reopening  in  its  extended 
form  an  appropriation  has  annuallv 
been  granted  by  the  town  for  the  pay- 
ment of  current  expenses  of  the  li- 
brary. The  income  from  the  perma- 
nent funds  is  used  for  the  inirchase  of 
new  hooks,  periodicals  and  the  rcbind- 
ing  of  books,  also  for  rei)airs  and  in- 
surance of  the  building  and  fixtures. 

The  history  of  the  Citis  Library  as  a 
free  public  library  of  Ci)nnecticut  is 


almost  unique.  Several  public  libra- 
ries which  are  now  free  were  founded 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  they  are  all 
small,  and  do  not  aggrepate  in  num- 
ber of  volumes  or  annual  circulation 
one-fourth  of  the  Otis  Library.  Tlie 
only  clo.se  competitor  in  point  of  age 
is  the  Xew  Britain  Institute,  founded 
in  1853,  but  yielding  a  history  of  a 
different  character  in  some  respects, 
though,  no  doubt,  equally  interesting. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Otis  Library,  "the 
whirligig  of  time"  has  brought  about 
conditions  which  form  a  striking  con- 
trast. Instead  of  the  .select  four  hun- 
dred or  less  who  were  using  the  in- 
stitution in  its  earlier  years,  we  now 
find  a  democratic  five  thousand  or 
more.  Instead  of  the  struggle  to  in- 
crease the  select  four  hundred  under 
the  old  subscription  plan,  there  is  now 
the  struggle  to  provide  for  the  wish- 
es and  needs  of  the  democratic  five 
thousand.  In.stead  of  rigid  rules  to 
restrict  and  almost  prevent  the  use 
of  books,  there  is  now  the  utmost  at- 
tempt to  make  the  books  as  useful  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  rules  in  vogue 
in  this  as  in  all  other  libraries  some 
fift>'  years  ago  are  almost  laughable 
as  compared  with  those  in  vogue 
to-day.  The  writer  is  old  enough  to 
remember  the  time  when  he  was  a 
small  boy  just  learning  to  read  and 
was  led  by  the  hand  by  his  good  old 
grandfather,  one  of  the  trustees  un- 
der the  charter,  to  share  in  his  pride 
in  the  new  institution,  Particularly 
impressed  upon  the  boyish  memory 
wL're  the  placards  posted  on  the 
wooden  pillars  inside,  each  placard 
headed  by  the  impressive  admonition. 
"Obsen-e,"  followed  mainly  by  in- 
structioiis  regarding  deportment.  The 
big,  elliptical  O  in  this  heading  only 
needed  the  insertion  of  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  to  make  it  as  solemn-visaged 
as  the  good  old  Congregational  dea- 
con who  filled  the  office  of  librarian. 
The  books,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
trustees,  were  valued  according  to 
size.  One  book  of  octavo  or  larger 
size  could  onlv  be  drawn  at  a  time,  but 
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two  books  of  smaller  size  were  allow- 
able. The  subscriber  must  give  the 
iiimiber  of  his  page  in  the  record  book, 
and  was  held  responsible  for  books 
charged  against  him  in  this  book  un- 
til he  should  "see  the  record  erased, 
or  a  check  mark  placed  against  it." 

Such  placards  as  appear  in  this 
institution  to-day  are  mainly  intended 
to  direct  its  clients  to  the  different 
classes  of  books  on  the  shelves,  which 
now  reach  a  total  of  34,000  and  more, 
as  compared  with  the  7000  of  the  year 
1867. 

Another  contrast  which  has  devel- 
oped lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  in 
the  early  history  of  the  institution  the 
interest  of  the  public  under  the  old 
snbscription  plan  began  to  wane  after 
a  few  years,  the  new  plan  of  free  use 
and  distribution  of  books  is  carried  on 
with  increased  use  and  interest  after 


a  test  of  more  than  fourteen  >ears.  The 
"high-water  mark"  of  distribution  of 
books  was  reached  in  1897,  when  the 
record  showed  an  issue  of  101,714 
\-olumes  for  the  year,  .\fter  some  de- 
crease during  the  following  years,  this 
high  water  mark  was  practically 
reached  again  in  the  year  ending  Aug- 
ust 31,  iyo5,  when  100,802  volumes 
were  issued.  The  nse  of  the  library 
is  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  those 
who  generously  contributed  for  its  ex- 
tcn.sion  in  1893.  More  room  is  need- 
ed for  the  growing  collection  of  books, 
better  facilities  are  needed  in  every 
way,  and  this  means,  of  course,  that 
more  money  is  needed  than  the  insti- 
tution now  commands.  Still,  when  we 
look  at  the  work  we  are  doing  with 
the  resources  and  facilities  at  our  com- 
mand, there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
combined  with  a  wish  for  better 
things. 


DE      JUVENTUTE 

BY 

FRANK  P.   FOSTER,  JR. 

Youth,  thou  fair  bud  of  life's  fresh  danning  day, 
Thou  embryonic  promise  of  a  rose, 
That  for  an  hour  in  life's  garden  grows, 
Swayed  by  each  mirthful  zephyr's  careless  play, 
And  with  that  fleeting  hour  fades  away 
While  yet  thy  subtle  fragrance  sweetly  blows — 
Ah !  to  preserve  thee  e'er  thy  petals  close. 
And  cheat  the  Husbandman  of  time's  decay. 
Thy  budding  beauty,  fresh  with  morning  dew. 
And  delicate  as  dainty  fairies  find, 
Though  their  fastidious  fancy  favors  few. 
The  bud  of  youth  is  the  most  favored  kind. 
Ah!  that  that  fragile  bounty  of  delight 
Should  suffer  change  and  vanish  from  our  sight' 
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FOR  several  years  I  have  had  a 
desire  to  learn  something  about 
the  ancestry  aiid  life  history 
of  Eeter  Morton,  who  was  om 
of  the  largest  importers  of  china. 
glass  and  earthenware  in  this  countr)'. 
and  it  has  been  my  intention  at  some- 
time to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
matter  and  publish  the  results  should 
they  warrant  such  action. 

Remembering  the  pleasure  experi- 
enced by  me  in  the  successive  steps 
by  which  I  gradually  came  in  posses- 
sion of  the  little  knowledge  I  had  of 
Peter  Morton,  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  introduce  him  to  you  in 
something  of  the  same  manner. 
About  seven  years  ago  I  was  called 
by  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Mayberry  of 
East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  meet 
him   in  consultation.     .\s   I   alighted 
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a  cup  plate  like  this  was  thrust  in 
your  face,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
ever  experienced  a  greater  pleasure 
over  any  streak  of  good  luck  in  this 
line  of  investigation  than  I  did  when 
turning  it  over  I  found  on  the  back 
the  impressed  mark,  1  knew  that  the 
piece  was  the  product  of  one  of  the 
Staffordshire  potteries,  that  the  Eng- 
lish town  from  which  this  city  de- 
rived its  name  was  spelled  with  an  e, 
Hertford,  but  pronounced  Hartford, 
and  thai  there  was  no  H-a-r-t-f-o-r-d, 
in  England.  I  immediately  expressed 
my  great  joy  at  seeing  the  piece  and 
gave  the  opinion  that  Peter  Morton 
must  have  been  a  dealer  and  impor- 
ter of  pottery  in  Hartford  who  had 
his  wares  made  for  him  in  England 
and  marked  with  his  own  private 
stamp.  I  learned  from  the  Doctor 
that  it  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  par- 
ty, who  only  a  few  months  before  had 
given  me  a  plate  known  as  the  "Foun- 
tain of  Elisha  at  Jericho,"  made  by 
T.  Mayer  of  Longport,  and  I  imme- 
diately broke  the  tenth  commandment 
and  felt  very  much  disgruntled  be- 
cause she  had  not  shown  the  cup 
plate  to  me,  or  even  mentioned  the 
fact  that  she  had  it  in  her  possession. 
I  asked  the  Doctor  to  lend  it  to  me, 
to  which  lie  readily  agreed  after  ex- 
acting from  me  a  promise  that  I 
would  surely  return  it.  This  I  cer- 
tainly intend  to  do,  but  making  use  of 
that  license  which  is  univer.sally  ac- 
corded to  and  always  appropriated  by 
china  hunters,  I  still  have  it  in  my 
possession.  An  immediate  examina- 
tion of  all  available  works  upon  pot- 
tery failed  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  mark  had  ever  been  reported  up 
to  that  time. 

Soon  after  this,  while  on  one  of 
my  frequent  visits  to  the  store  of 
John  Russell  of  North  Main  street, 
Hartford,  that  gentleman  said:  "Doc- 
tor, here  is  a  plate  I  will  give  you," 
and  handed  me  a  broken  plate,  which 
at  first  sight  seemed  of  little  value. 
Taking  it  I  replied,  "Yon  could  not 
have  given  me  anything  I  would  have 


from  my  carriage  the  Doctor  pulled 
a  blue  Staffordshire  cup  plate  from 
his  pocket  with  the  remark,  "Is  this 
any  good?'  Any  of  you  who  have 
ever  become  interested  in  china  col- 
lecting can  well  imagine  what  answer 
would  be  given  to  such  a  question  when 
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prized  more,"  for  I  saw  upon  the  back 
the  same  impressed  mark  and  recog- 
nized the  familiar  sliell  border  which 
appeare{l  upon  so  many  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  pottery  of  Enoch  Wood 
&  Sons  of  Burslem,  England.  In  a  few 
months  the  first  edition  of  Barber's 
"Anglo-American  Pottery"  appeared, 
and  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  on  page  31, 
under  the  heading  of  "French  \'iews" 
by  Enoch  Wood  &  Sons,  with  a  bor- 
der of  iris,  hollyhock  and  grapes,  an 
I'n known  view,  with  same  border 
(evidently  French)  marked  on  back 
"Peter  Morton,  Hartford." 

In  the  second  edition  of  Barber's 
book  published  in  1901  there  appears 
as  a  footnote  to  the  above:  "Peter 
Morton  was  a  glass  and  earthenware 
dealer  at  68  Front  Street,  Hartford, 
in  1828.  according  to  a  directory  of 
that  year,  published  by  Ariel  Ensign." 
On  page  128  of  the  same  work  is  re- 
corded a  piece  in  dark  blue  represent- 
ing "New  York,  Castle  Garden  ("Pe- 
ter Morton,  Hartford,"  on  back;  tre- 
foil border)." 

Resides  the  cup  plate  belonging  to 
Dr.  Mayberry  and  the  broken  part  of 
a  plate  given  me  by  Mr.  Russell  I 
have  t\vo  other  plates  bearing  the  same 
impressed  mark;  one.  a  blue  cup 
plate  with  trefoil  border,  bearing  a 
design  on  a  six-inch  plate  with  the 
iris,  hollyhock  and  grape  border,  bear- 
ing the  impressed  mark,  "E.  Wood  & 
Sons.  Warranted  Staffordshire, 
Semi-China,"  with  the  eagle,  etc., 
which  appears  on  so  many  of  Wood's 
productions ;  the  other,  a  five-inch 
plate  with  the  well  known  shell  bor- 
der of  Enoch  Wood  &  Sons, 

In  the  case  of  every  piece  bearing 
this  mark  I  have  succeeded  in  finding 
the  same  design  or  border  uixin  pieces 
bearing  the  impressed  stamp  of  E. 
Wood  &  Sons  or  Enoch  Wood  & 
Sons. 

Later  I  came  into  possession  of  an 
eight  and  one  half  inch  plate,  a  hunt- 
ing scene,  bearing  the  impressed 
mark.  I  did  not  recc^nize  the  de- 
sign or  border  as  belonging  distinc- 


tively to  any  one  of  the  several  manu- 
facturers of  that  day,  but  a  little  later 
obtained  a  six-inch  plate  with  the  same 
border,  the  design,  however,  being 
different  as  was  customary  at  that 
time.  It  was,  as  you  may  know,  quite 
common  for  manufacturers  to  put 
different  designs  upon  the  several 
pieces  of  a  set  always  using  the  same 
border.  On  the  reverse  of  this  plate 
appears  the  impressed  mark,  "Enoch 
Wood  &  Sons,  Burslem." 

There  are  in  this  locality  a  number 
of  pieces  bearing  one  or  the  other  of 
these  impres.sed  marks,  all  of  which, 
with  a  single  exception,  I  have  been 
able,  either  through  the  design  or  the 
border  to  identify  as  productions  of 
the  pottery  at  Burslem.  The  excep- 
tion is  a  white  platter  with  a  green 
edge  which  bears  no  distinctive  fea- 
tures. 

Enoch  Wood,  though  one  of  the 
most  active  of  England's  potters,  re- 
ceives little  mention  in  works  of  ce- 
ramic art  in  that  country.  Barber  ex- 
plains this  apparent  neglect  at  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
fact  that  he  catered  largely  to  the 
foreign  trade  and  "that  no  other  Eng- 
hsh  potter  of  his  generation  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  American  mar- 
ket, as  is  prove<l  by  the  great  varie- 
ty of  engraved  designs  which  have 
been  found  here  bearing  his  name 
and  mark.  Indeed,  there  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  much  of  the 
unmarked  dark  blue  ware  bearing 
American  devices  came  also  from 
his  establishment."  This  possibly  ex- 
plains why  he  was  willing  to  use  the 
Peter  Morton  stamps  upon  some  of 
his  products  for  by  this  means  he  was 
probably  able  to  secure  a  larger  mar- 
ket for  his  wares. 

We  learn  from  an  examination  of 
the  numerous  advertisements  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the 
years  in  which  Peter  Morton  was  en- 
gaged in  this  line  of  business  that  he 
made  frequent  and  large  importations 
of  china,  three  of  which  I  will  quote : 


From 


PBTEB 


CouronI,  September  V.  1ES3. 


.r  China.  GlasB 

and  Ourtben  Ware. 
IWareboDse,  Main  Streel,  nearlr  oppoalCe  the 
Stale  Hoiue.  late  Hr.  W.  H.  Imlay'a  Store.) 

ReapectrallT  Infonni  the  public.  Ibat  be  haa 
iun  reoelTed  direct  from  the  Hanatactery.  Tla- 
LlTerpool,  per  iblpa  Hannibal  and  Hector 


and  DlnloK  Satla,  T 


„ .  .„,  anpcrlor  in  qnallly  of 

. and  Patt«nu:  wfaloh  he  now  often  tor 

■ale.  wholeaale  and  retail,  as  low  aa  they  Mta  be 
bungfat,  either  in  New  Tork,  or  anr  part  of  this 
-— —    ie  solicits  ttaoae  wlihing  to  purcban  for 
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Wood  &  Sons.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  products 
of  the  pottery  at  Burslem  which  are 
found  in  this  section  of  the  country 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Peter 
Morton. 

To  be  sure  there  were  other  deal- 
ers in  this  same  line  of  business  at 
that  time,  notably  S.  P.  Kendell,  deal- 
er in  earthenware,  etc.,  whose  ware- 
house was  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
street,  Hartford,  twelve  rods  south  of 
the  Court  House,  and  John  W.  Bull 
on  State  street,  Hartford,  at  the  "Sign 
of  the  Large  Pitcher,"  whose  adver- 
tisements appear  in  the  Connecticut 
Courant  for  April  ig,  1831,  and  at 
various  times  before  that  date.  In 
none  of  the  advertisements  of  these 
parties,  however,  have  I  found  any 
allusion  to  direct  importations  by 
them,  although  on  account  of  the 
short  space  of  time  which  has  been 
allowed  for  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  no  very  extensive  search  has 
been  instituted.  The  name  of  J. 
Greenfield,  who  kept  a  china  store  at 
77  Peari  street.  New  York,  appears 
as  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  sev- 
eral pieces  known  to  have  been  made 
by  Clews,  as  al.so  the  name  of  J.  G. 
Wall,  who,  however,  was  not  a  dealer 
or  importer,  but  the  artist  who  made 
the  paintings  from  which  the  designs 
were  engraved.  The  name  of  Wil- 
liam Everhart  of  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Hill  &  Henderson  of 
K'ew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  who  were 
large  importers  of  these  wares,  ap- 
peared on  some  of  their  importations. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
no  other  American  name  than  those 
mentioned  appears  on  ware  imported 
during  that  period  of  great  activity  in 
the  china  and  earthenware  trade  which 
lasted  from  about  1814  to  1S30.  The 
names  of  Greenfield,  Wall.  Everhart 
and  Hill  &  Henderson  were  simply  in- 
scribed or  printed,  usually  in  blue, 
while  Peter  Morton  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  dealer  or  importer  in 
this  country  who  had  his  stamp  im- 
pressed in  the  clay  before  the  pieces 
were  placed  in  the  kiln. 


(,  September  T.IBM- 


, Blvedfrom  Swnofactory 

It  Staffordshire,  per  ship  Robert  Fxilton.  from 
LiTerpooU  a  Kenerai  aawirtmeat  of 

China,  Glaaa  and  Bartben  Ware. 
Amonn  whiob  are  a  very  jfonEral  BBSortmeat 
Dt  China  Tea,  Setts,  of  all  patlenu.  and  muoh 
lower  than  usual;  alao.  cut  Lemonade  Glassed,  a 
rariety  of  pattemi;init  Tumbien  and  Wines  to 
-   --';  preeerre  Dlihesof  dlfff — " — ' 


—and  a  genera]  aaiiortmenCc.  ... 
man  Ware,  whlob  will  be  told  as 
bonsht  In  New  York.  Boston,  o 
the  3tate. 


From  Pooket  Register  for  the  City  of  Hartford . 


uthei 


Herctia'nla  may  always  cTepmd  apon   lutTlng 


all  kinds;  Earthen  Ware  of  aU  deEurlptlong; 
■ml  Plain  Glass,  of  every  kind;  All  of  his 
DIrevt     from    England,    reot 
'  leseverySprlmcaDdPaU. 

__ '  always  depi 

.-jlrorderspot  up  asloWBJ  oa 

for,  eltherln  Boston.  New  York,  or  this  State, 
for  cash  or  approved  Credit. 

P.  MORTON. 
Haa  always  on  hand  a  ireneral  a  "     '         "      ' 
Groceries  on  ConslKUment,  which 


With  the  information  we  now  have 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
Peter  Morton  and  Enoch  Wood  & 
Sons  were  intimately  related  in  a  busi- 
ness way.  that  many  of  the  importa- 
tions "received  direct  from  the  manu- 
factory" or  "received  from  manufac- 
tory at  Staffordshire"  came  directly 
from  the  pottery  at  Burslem,  and  that 
Peter  Morton  acted,  as  it  were,  as  a 
inrt  of  agent  in  this  country  for  Enoch 


From  the  Ooiuueaail  CaumU,  Marab,  ilisa. 

PETER  MORTON, 

Importer  of  China.  Olau  and 

Butbeii  Ware. 

RespectfuUr  tntormB  his  friends,  the   Ladles 

BDd  Uentlemen  of  Haitfonl.  and  Che  public  Id 

general,  that  bts  aBKirtmest  of 

Cblna,  GUas  and  Eartiien 

Fh  now  opened,  wblcb  with  tbe  8ti>rk  be  pnr- 
Dbaaed  of  Wllltam  H.  Imlar.  Comprliee  almoat 
ererv  utlole  In  bli  line,  and  which  la  now  offered 
b;  fatm  for  their  lnipectlon,  aod  for  sale  whole- 
»le  and  Retail,— and  he  can  say  It  with  truth, 
that  his  aasortmeDt  tor  pattemi.  Dswest  shapes. 
~  ~  '  lualltj  of  Ware,  li  not  mrponad  br  an  j  In 


qualltr 
Cnltedl 


Sute*. 


He  reapoettnlly  loIlolU  a  abare  of  Ihdr  pmtroi 
ue,  and  InTltea  them  to  oall.  tIsw  aod  Jndn  fi 
tnemaelTaa,   at  hla  Ware-home   In    Ualn-atni 


neaxlr  otq^Mlte  the  Btate^onae,  la 


,  on  hand,  Earthen  Ware,  etc..  In  theorlid- 

nal  paokaiw.  and  lollalti  them  to  oalL  before 
they  porohaae  elaewbere. 
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It  is  evident  that  Thomas  C.  Mor- 
ton, the  father. of  Peter,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  for  in  his  will  which  was 
dated  April  26,  1833  and  proved  May 
24,  1833,  showing  that  he  died  some- 
time between  those  dates,  he  mentions 
among  others  his  sister,  Jennie,  wife 
of  Mr.  Greve  of  Edinburg.  and  his 
sister  Bennie  (?),  wife  of  Mr.  Hurl- 
burt  of  Glasgow,  and  neither  his  name 
nor  the  name  of  any  of  his  descend- 
ants appears  in  the  Morton  family 
book. 

Peter  Morton  was  born,  according 
to  records  in  the  office  of  the  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 30th  or  31st,  1800,  although 
we  are  told  by  Mrs.  Buckingham 
that  he  was  always  called  a  Scotch- 
man, and  that  he  attracted  young 
Scotchmen  to  bim. 

Of  the  mother  of  Peter  we  have  no 
record,  but  it  is  evident  that  she  died 
before  1833  as  no  mention  of  her  is 
made  in  her  husband's  will.  Peter 
had  four  sisters;  Jane,  who  married 
Alexander  Watson  of  North  Carolina 
and  later  of  Picolata,  Florida;  Cath- 
erine, who  married  John  Mortimer, 
Jr.  of  New  York;  Euphemia,  who 
married  James  Pa  ton  of  Canandai- 
gua,  New  York,  and  Frances,  whose 
name  appears  in  Thomas  C.  Morton's 
will  as  his  daughter  and  who  probably 
died  early  in  life,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  her  by  Peter.  He  also  had  a 
brother,  Thomas  C.  Morton,  Jr.,  who 
died  at  Constantia  on  the  St.  John 
river  in  Florida  on  September  12, 
1846. 

Of  his  early  life  and  education  we 
know  nothing.  We  do  not  know  at 
what  time  He  married  Ann  Elizabeth 
Tomlinson  of  Newtown,  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  Tomlinson  and  Poily  Ann 
Curtis,  and  sister  of  Sarah  Tomlinson, 
the  wife  of  the  noted  lawyer  and 
statesman,  the  Hon.  Charles  Chapman 
of  this  city.  The  first  record  yet  ob- 
tained of  Peter  Morton  is  an  adver- 
tisement when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old.  which  I  here  quote : 


From  that  date  up  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1831  his  adverti,';e- 
ments  appeared  quite  frequently  in  the 
local  papers  and  contain  many  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  historian.  They 
give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  hi? 
business  which  must  have  been  very 
extensive.  I  will  quote  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  September  13. 
1831,  and  was  repeated  several  tinier 
after  that  date: 


le  OmiucHeul  Cmirml,  MptemberlS.  IB 


111! 

(  SIS 


Earthen.  China  a 
Glan  Ware. 
BOO    Cratea    and   Bbds.    of    Kartheo 
and  China  Ware  {part  aaaorted 

IW  nhda.  and  Oaaei  of  Cut,  Moulded. 
Flint.  Tale.  Enameled,  and  Tor- 

The   above,   with  an    eitenilTe  ainortnient 

Xned  00  the  ahelTCS,  la  offered  to  MscchaDti 
ler  by  tbe  paekage,  or  repacked  to  anawer 
their  ordera  on  aa  liberal  tenna  aa  the  Boaun  and 
New  York  Merchant*  will  afford,  and  at  |Hicn 
that  nlU  afford  a  atrong  Indnoement  to  pur- 
obasera.  The  •nbaorfber  Importa  hli  EarthMi 
and  China  ware  direct  from  Uie  Mannfactory  In 
StaffDrdBhlr«,  Bn^and,  and  beint  agent  for  the 
Kew  EoKland  GUn  Company,  tor  tbe  aale  of 
their  Elan  at  faetorr  prioea,  la  tbereby  enabled 
to  supply  Marohants  with  new  patienia  and 
good  ware,  on  aa  favorable  terms  as  any  other 
regnlar  Eartbem  Warn  Daalw  in  tbe  United 
SUtes- 
Merohanta  are  reapecttaUr  InrHed  to  clye  nte  a 

.11    —J  .1 A — „j  „p,^  ha^lnB  their 

Ithjrood  ware. 
PETER  MOKTOK. 
Sontb-eaat  comer  of  State  and  Pront-strecl. 


We  know  that  it  was  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  career  here  that 
there  was  such  great  activity  in  the 
earthenware  trade,  and  it  was  during 
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iliat  period  that  the  large  number  of 
pieces  representing  scenes  and  events 
in  American  history  were  imported. 
\Ve  know  however  from  a  study  of 
his  advertisements  that  from  the  start 
lie  dealt  largely  in  all  kinds  of  glass- 
^vare.  As  we  draw  nearer  to  1830 
i.vhen  the  craze  for  decorated  china 
and  earthenware  was  gradually  dying 
out  we  find  that  he  devoted  himself 
more  largely  to  this  branch  of  his 
business.  September  20,  1831,  ap- 
pears the  following: 


From  the  OmmeOaU  CminnU,  SeptamborSO,  IBtl. 

Crown  Window  Olua 

lOM)  BoiM  ot  Boaton  Crown  OUn,  Muiurao- 

tnred  br  the  New  SnicUiid  Crown  Ol&n  Com- 

eiDv  ofBoBton,  oanBtrtmeaf  ererr  alee  from  B 
jttoVlij3B.]i  offered  for  nie  by  the  sab- 
aorlber,  u  ngant  for  the  abOTS  Company,  at  their 
Faotory  pdoea  and  ternu, 
Alto  60DlKaa»  11  by  n  1  ciook  Qlua 

"ia%-1f  )  "  redQoed  prio«. 
Tbe  nipeiiorUy  of  this  Olan  over  all  others,  U 
loo  (tonerally  known  and  aoknonledced  to  re- 

PBTBR  MOKTON- 


In  the  Courant  for  April  12.  1831, 
lie  advertises  besides  his  china,  earth- 
t-nware,  etc.  200  gross  first  and  second 
<iuality  junk  bottles  and  300  wickered 
<lemijohns  from  one  half  gallon  to 
five  gallons  each. 

It  is  evident  that  after  leaving  Hart- 
ford, which  was  about  the  year  1832, 
lie  devoted  his  time  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
glassware  of  all  kinds.  In  the  New 
York  Directory  for  1843-44  he  is  men- 
tioned as  agent  of  the  New  England 
<;iass  Company  at  127  Water  street 
and  in  1845-46  as  agent  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Flint  Glass  Company  at  149  Water 
street. 

From  statements  made  by  Dr.  Gur- 
don  W.  Russell  of  Hartford,  and  the 
'lescendants  of  Mrs.  Charles  Chap- 
man, we  learn  that  some  of  the  glass 
which  he  manufactured  or  had  manu- 
factured for  him  was  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity, and  that  which  has  been  handed 
flown  in  the  family  is  to-day  known  as 
the  Peter  Morton  glass.  A  glass  lov- 
ing Clip  bears  the  monograms  P.  M. 


and  A.  E.  M.,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
made  either  for  their  wedding  or  for 
some  anniversary  of  the  same. 

Besides  the  china,  glass  and  earth- 
enware he  also  dealt  extensively  in 
groceries  as  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  1825 
in  the  Pocket  Register  for  the  City  of 
Hartford:  "Has  always  on  hand  a 
general  assortment  of  Groceries  on 
Consignment,  which  will  be  sold  very 
low." 

In  1 83 1  there  appeared  in  several 
issues  of  the  Connecticut  Courant 
the  following  notice: 


J)l*8olatloii.  Tbe  oo-partnership  heretofore 
eiMlDE  between  the  iDbaoribers  under  the  nuns 
otilorton  A  Co.  expiree  by  lli  UmltatloDB  on  the 
Ttb  Inst.  TbomM  C.  Norton.  Jr.  li  duly  antbor- 
Izedtoiettleall  demandi  and  koooudIh  of  lald 

PETBH  MORTON, 


Following  this  appears  for  sale  at 
his  store  on  Stale  street,  Hartford,  all 
kinds  of  grocerie-s,  fruit,  wines,  can- 
dles, paper,  "stout,  porter,  100  barrels 
and  half  barrels  superior  Springfield 
ale  which  will  be  constantly  kept  on 
hand  and  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
city  free  of  expense,  etc  Thomas  C. 
Morton,  Jr." 

Referring  again  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  A^rch  3,  1823,  we  note  that 
at  that  time  he  had  just  moved  into 
the  store  recently  occupied  by  Wil- 
liam H,  Imlay  on  Main  street,  Hart- 
ford, nearly  opposite  the  State  House, 
and  from  the  advertisement  in  the 
Pocket  Regi.ster  of  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford for  1825  that  he  was  still  on  Main 
street  nearly  southwest  the  Court 
House. 

In  an  indenture  made  March  3, 
1825,  by  and  between  William  H.  Im- 
lay and  Peter  Morton,  being  a  lease  of 
the  store  on  Main  street,  we  find  the 
property  described  as  follows:  "Brick 
Store  West  side  of  Main  Street. 
Bounded  E.  by  Main  Str.  North 
partly  by  land  occupied  by  John  Good- 
win 2d,  and  partly  by  land  in  posses- 


a  limL  . 
1  for  t< 


made  per  Ualllo  the  gutnorlber.  No.  1«7  Water 
Streel,  New  York. 

It  iliB  aboTB  Blorm  are  not  sold  at  priTiW  sale 
berore,  tbe;  will  be  BoM  at  pabMo  Aaatlon,  by  B. 
Hudson  &i;o.,  onTneBday,2Tth  Jnneat4o'c;li>ck 
P.  M.  A  Warantee  Deed  will  be  executed  as 
tbe  title  is  undoubted. 


Rartrord.  June  IT 


PBTER  MORTON. 
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sion  of  W.  H.  Imiay.  West  by  a  Com-         wlllbeaoW  for.  a  dedrable  Iniestmeut  (or  anr 

o     i-        til       1    «  person  of  oapllai. 

mon  gangway  &  bouth  by  land  be-  Fire  to  dx  thomand  dollars  of 

longing  to  the  heirs  of  Aaron  01m- 
stead.  Gangway  led  South  from 
Pearl  Str."  This  property  was  leased 
for  six  years  at  $400  a  year.  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Washburn  has  succeeded  in 
accurately  locating  this  store  which 
was  the  third  building  south  of  Pearl 
street  now  occupied  by  the  Public 
Market  Company. 

In  1828  his  name  appears  in  the 
Hartford  Directory  as  a  glass  and 
earthenware  dealer  at  68  Front  street 
where  he  continued  to  be  located  un- 
til his  removal  to  New  York  City 
which  was  sometime  between  1831 
and  1833. 

In  the  advertisements  which  ap- 
peared after  1828  he  usually  gives  the 
location  of  the  store  as  the  southeast 
corner  of  State  and  Front  streets.  In 
1830  there  was  evidently  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween his  property  and  that  of  Will- 
iam II.  Imlay  adjoining  him  upon  the 
east,  and  we  find  the  following  re- 
corded : 


lands  In  dispute  we  ha' 
Nortb  line  of  a  twelv- 
Eaet«rly  from  Front ! 
(he  premltea.    Said 


IB  loutli%l 

—    , K   set  three  lni;hf» 

Baatand  nine  Inches  South  of  the  South  Eaut 
eomerotSBldMoiton'i  store  and  the  line  from 
saldstoDetoniniiortberlT  to  State  Street  to  the 
North  EBBt  comer  of  unlfl  store  and  to  Include 
tbe  flen  boardi  on  the  Esst  end  of  asid  store.'' 
TANIEL  8T.  JOHN. 
THOMAS  BULL. 
Hartford,  Jan.  IB,  IBSO. 
Reoelved  June  Dtfa,  ISSl  and  recorded  by 

Wh.  Wiiithah.  Registrar. 


In  the  Connecticut  Coiirant  for 
June  17,  1833,  appears  the  following 
advertisement : 


FOR  8ALK 
The  BDbecrlber  oftsrt  (or  sale  his  two  three 
storer  Brluk  Stores,  iltaated  on  the  south  east 
comer  of  Front  and  state-Htreeta.  The  lots  are 
about  BO  feet  on  Htata-strvet,  and  TO  test  deep  on 
Front-slreet.  with  a  la  feet  (rangway  In  tlie  rear 
of  said  stores.  (The  comer  store  Is  nnder  lease 
until  latb  March.  IBM,  at  the  yeartf  rent  of  BOO 
dollars.)  This  propertir  belns  In  one  of  the  most 
ImwoTlnE  parts  of  the  cItT.  and  DOW  parlni  tbe 
Interest  of  ia.aMdollaTS,  la  at  the  prioe  which  It 


On  July  3rd  this  property  wa- 
deeded  to  Joseph  Oiurch  for  $9,225. 
This  was  the  store  now  occupied  as  a 
paper  warehouse  by  P.  Garvan,  and 
probably  has  been  little  changed  on  the 
outside  since  it  passed  from  Morton's 
hands.  The  flew  boards,  probably  the 
same  mentioned  at  the  time  the  Meer 
Stone  was  placed  by  Daniel  St.  John 
and  Thomas  Bull,  can  still  be  seen  on 
the  east  end.  and  the  twelve  feet  gang- 
way still  remains  on  the  south  side  of 
the  property,  ilr.  Washburn  is  of 
tlie  opinion  that  the  building  was 
erected  soon  after  1800,  about  the 
time  that  State  street  was  carried 
through  to  the  river.  It  is  known  as 
the  Sol  Porter  property. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Gurdon  W.  Riis- 
sel  remembers  the  store  well,  and  says 
that  he  often  used  to  go  in  and  look  at 
the  things  there.  He  says  that  there 
was  an  unusually  large  stock,  appar- 
ently a  larger  stock  and  a  better  class 
of  goods  than  in  any  store  in  Hart- 
ford at  the  present  time.  He  states 
that  it  was  a  real  treasure  to  go  in 
and  see  tlio.se  things,  curious  things' 
some  of  them,  nice  lamps  and  candle- 
sticks, that  there  were  then  many  resi- 
dences on  State  street,  and  he  often 
wandered  from  the  "Old  Stone  Jug," 
the  district  .school  on  Market  street. 
to  the  river  front  and  saw  the  hogs- 
heads of  molasses,  sometimes  more 
than  a  hundred  rolled  out  upon  the 
wharf,  and  the  big  cargoes  of  rum 
which  were  unloaded  there,  and  there 
was  a  twinkle  in  the  old  gentleman's 
e\'e  as  he  told  of  how  they  were 
obliged  in  hot  weather  to  take  the 
bungs  out  of  the  hogsheads  to  keep 
them  from  bursting,  and  how  with 
other  boys  he  used  to  stick  his  fingers 
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into  the  bung  holes  and  sample  the  mo- 
lasses. On  these  occasions  he  almost 
invariably  stopped  at  Peter  Morton's 
store  to  see  the  fine  things  displayed 
there. 

Mrs.  Bates,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert C-  Bates,  librarian  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Historical  Society,  states  that 
Peter  Morton  Hved  on  the  south  side 
of  Church  street  just  east  of  Trum- 
bull, Hartford.  On  March  4,  1830,  he 
bought  of  Daniel  Copeland  "a  certain 
lot  of  land  with  the  dwelling  house 
and  other  bnildings  thereon  standing, 
situated  in  sd  City  of  Hartford  on 
the  East  side  of  Trumbull  Street, 
nearly  opposite  Caleb  Pond's  dwelling 
house;  bounded  west  on  sd  Trum- 
bull Street  about  fifty  feet.  South 
partly  on  land  lately  belonging  to  sd 
John  Wing  now  belonging  to  sd 
Copeland,  and  partly  on  land  of  Thom- 
as Roberts.  East  partly  on  land  be- 
longing to  sd  Roberts  and  partly  on 
Samuel  Tudor's  land  and  North  on 
land  of  Doctr  Boswick  Bruce."  This 
property  was  on  the  east  side  of  Trum- 
bull between  Church  and  Main  streets', 
which  is  now  354  Trumbull  street. 

On  April  27,  1833,  he  quit-claimed 
to  Timothy  Allyn  sixty-five  acres  on 
"West  side  of  road  to  Windsor," 
which  he  bought  of  Jeremiah  Graves, 
May  3,  1831.  This  was  about  one 
mile  north  of  the  State  House  and  is 
probably  the  same  property  that  is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  as  being  "just 
south  of  the  Arsenal."  There  were 
at  least  two  other  pieces  of  property 
bought  and  sold  by  Morton  during 
his  stay  here,  the  details  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  at  this 
time. 

He  was  at  one  time  secretary  of  the 
Hartford  Steamboat  Company  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  notice : 


Oanrideaait  Conrant,  Urn.  It.  1 


BnatOomiWiaTiilIlbeheld  on  Thundar,  Januarv 
«h.  1811.  M  bait  past  t  n-clock.  P.  H.  nt  Moman'p 
UnlMd  SUtea  Hotel,  for  tbe  choice  at  Dlrecton 
and  nther  bmlDesa  wblob  mar  be  brougbt  before 
the  meeUiiR.  Per  order. 

PETER    MORTON,  aecretarr. 
Hartrord.  Deoember  M,  ISBO. 


.\fter  leaving  Hartford  lie  evident- 
ly lived  at  70  Willow  street,  Brooklyn. 
His  name  appears  at  that  place  in  the 
directory  for  1835,  and  in  the  notice 
of  his  death  in  the  Brooklyn  Star,  De- 
cember 15,  1846,  it  is  stated  that 
"the  funeral  will  be  from  his  late  resi- 
dence, 70  Willow  Street,"  In  the 
Brooklyn  Directory  for  1843-44  he  is 
mentioned  as  a  trustee  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  on 
Clinton  street  corner  of  Fulton.  This 
church  has  now  been  given  up.  At 
that  time  Dr.  Spencer  was  the  pastor. 

In  1837  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Long  Island  Insurance  Company.  He 
was  an  alderman  of  the  first  ward  in 
1840-41-42-43.  In  1841  Seth  Low. 
probably  an  uncle  of  the  present  Dr. 
Seth  Low,  was  an  alderman  from  the 
fourth  ward.  During  this  time  he 
served  on  the  following  committees: 
Wells  and  Pumps;  Fire  and  Water: 
Accounts ;  Watch ;  License ;  Measures 
and  Weights ;  Hospital. 

For  sometime  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence  in 
Brooklyn  on  December  13,  1846,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  years,  both  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  in  poor  health.  .\ 
codicil  to  his  will  of  the  same  date, 
December  4.  1846.  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  my  dear  wife  lies  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  my  will  bearing  even 
date  herewith  has  been  drawn  under 
the  belief  founded  on  the  opinion  of 
her  physicians  that  she  could  not  re- 
cover and  would  probably  before  this 
have  departed  this  life,  but  inasmuch 
as,  under  the  divine  blessing,  she  may 
yet  be  spared  to  survive  me,  I,  Peter 
Morton,  of  the  City  of  BrookljTi,  mer- 
chant, do  therefore  make  this  codicil 
to  my  said  will  and  in  order  to  make 
full  provision  for  the  maintenance  and 
comfort  of  my  said  wife.  I  do  hereby 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  wife, 
Ann  E.  Morton,  all  the  rents  and  in- 
come of  my  estate,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  and  during  her  life,  and  do 
hereby  direct,  that  all  the  devises  and 
bequests  contained  in  my  said  will,  be 
so  taken  and  construed,  as  if  this  pro- 
vision in  her  favor  were  incorporated 
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therein  and  the  said  devises  and  be- 
quests were  made  subject  thereto." 

The  will  was  dated  December  4, 
1846.  His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  for- 
ty-three on  the  6th  and  Peter  Morton 
on  the  13th. 

We  are  told  that  Peter  Moron  was 
not  always  a  pleasant  companion,  that 
he  was  irascible  and  often  not  easy  to 
get  along  with,  but  generous  in  his 
way  and  kindhearted,  which  latter 
mght  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
his  will  he  bequeathed  to  "my  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Polly  Ann  Tomlinson, 
the  bedstead  in  the  front  room,  the 
claw  foot  tea  table  in  the  parlor  made 
in  New  Haven  before  my  marriage, 
a  half  dozen  curled  maple  chairs 
made  by  Mr.  Bradley  with  the  little 
rocking  chair,  the  calico  sofa,  the  ma- 
hogany washstand  in  the  front  bed- 
room, the  washstand  with  deep  draw- 
ers in  the  back  parlor,  the  carpet  in 
the  front  chamber  floor,  and  the  out- 
side bedding." 

"thirdly:  I  direct  that  my  exec- 
utors shall  keep  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  invested 
on  bond  and  mortgage  or  in  the  stock 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  to  apply  the  income 
arising  therefrom  to  the  use  of  my 
mother-in-law  the  said  Polly  Ann 
Tomlinson  during  her  Hfe,  and  at  her 
death,  to  pay  over  the  same  or  to 
transfer  the  securities  in  which  the 
same  may  then  be  invested  to  my  two 
nieces,  the  said  Frances  Filley  and 
Charlotte  McLean,  in  equal  shares 
and  portions,  and  I  hereby  give  and  be- 
queath the  same  to  my  said  nieces, 
Frances  and  Charlotte  subject  to  the 
application  of  the  income  arising 
therefrom  to  the  use  of  my  said 
mother-in-law  as  aforesaid." 

At  various  times  he  had  living  with 
him  one  or  more  of  his  nieces.  When 
ten  o'clock  came,  no  matter  who  was 
in  the  house,  turning  out  the  lights 
and  locking  the  door  he  would  say: 


"Those  who  are  in  are  in,  and  those 
who  are  out  are  out,"  We  are  told 
that  he  was  very  absent-minded,  and 
that  he  had  been  known  to  rush  out 
on  the  street  to  look  up  at  his  sign 
because  he  would  not  think  of  his 
name.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth  as  indicated  by 
his  advertisements,  the  property  he 
owned  here,  the  positions  he  held  both 
here  and  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  the  will. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
learned  that  the  inventory  of  the  es- 
tate of  Peter  Morton,  filed  in  1847 
consisted  of  about  150  pages,  or  near- 
ly 50,000  words,  that  it  contains  in  de- 
tail every  single  article  of  his  estate 
with  the  value  fixed,  even  items  as 
small  as  forty  cents  or  less,  and  that 
the  total  value  of  the  inventory  is  S47. 
408.  86,  a  fairly  large  estate  for  those 
days. 

The  records  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Greenwood  Cemetery  Association 
show  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  forty-five  years,  eleven  months 
and  thirteen  days  old,  and  that  the 
cause  of  his  death  was  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. He  was  buried  on  Ocean 
Hill  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  lot  120. 
this  having  been  selected  by  ^Irs,  Mor- 
ton in  order  that  on  the  Resurrection 
Day  she  might  be  above  the  others, 
and  go  up  first.  The  inscription  upon 
the  monument  is: 

i-:rected  to  the  me.\iorv 

peter  morton' 

who  died   December    13,   1846 

aged  46 

ANN    ELIZABETH     HIS    WIFE 

who  died  December  6,  1846 
aged  42  years. 
And  now  in  closing  permit  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  patient  attention 
to  this  imperfect  account  of  one  whom 
I  had  learned  to  respect  and  admire 
for  his  business  enterprise,  and' whom 
I  had  come  to  regard  much  as  one 
does  .some  pood  thing  he  has  invented 
or  discovered. 


AN    OLD    MANSION     AT     REDDING,     CONNECTICUT 
WHERE    AARON    BURR    VISITED 

WHEN  IN  LONELY  EXILE  IN  PARIS.  HE  RECALLED 
THE  HOME  OF  HIS  UNCLE  AND  THE  FIVE  DAUGHTERS 
WHERE     HE    SPENT    MANY     OF    HIS    BOYHOOD    DAYS 


CHARLES  BURR  TODD 

HOR     OF     "the     true    AARON    BURR,"      "THE     REAL       BENEDICT    ARNOLD," 
AND    MANY    OTHER    HISTORICAL    WORKS 


I  HAVE  found  in  making  research- 
es for  my  books  on  that  remarkable 
historic  figure — Aaron  Burr — 
many  entertaining  anecdotes,  and 
there  occurs  to  me  now  the  interest- 
ing story  of  an  old  mansion  in  Con- 
necticut where  Burr  visited  in  the 
days  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were 
upon  him.  This  mansion,  which  I 
frequently  visit,  is  a  grand,  old  type 
of  colonial  architecture.  It  must  date 
back  nearly  two  centuries,  though  it 
has  seen  remodeling  some  hundred 
years  ago  or  so.  I  am  told  it  still 
stands  to-day  in  the  historic  old  town 
of  Redding,  Connecticut,  a  village 
that  is  now  becoming  a  literary  colony 


in  which  congregates  such  well- 
known  literary  personages  as  Samuel 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  Jeanette 
Gilder,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine,  Prof.  Underwood  of  Columbia 
University,  and  many  other  contem- 
porary masters.  It  was  in  this  village 
that  Joel  Barlow  wrote  his  "Vision  of 
Columbus." 

The  old  mansion,  about  which  I 
now  tell  you,  is  to-day  the  summer 
home  of  John  Ward  Stimson,  painter, 
poet,  and  lecturer,  and  the  residence 
of  fttiss  Edith  Everett  Burgess.  The 
first  house  on  this  site  was  built  by 
Lieutenant  Stephen  Burr,  uncle  of  the 
famous  colonel.     Aaron   Burr,  Vice- 
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President  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  born  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
1693,  and  came  to  Redding  about 
1730,  witli  liis  wife  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Cornelius  Hull,  of  another 
notable  Fairfield  family,  and  his  two 
daughters,  Grace  and  Elisabeth.  He 
had  a  large  grant  of  land  just  north  of 
the  center,  and  built  thereon  in  ample 
grounds,  a  quaint  colonial  dwelling, 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  remodeled 
structure.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
society  committee  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  for  1730,  elected  deacon 
in  1733,  and  by  1749  had  attained  the 
military  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  had 
five  pretty  sprightly  daughters,  and 
Colonel  Burr  in  boyhood  was  very 
fond  of  spending  his  vacation  with 
his  Uncle  Stephen  in  Redding.  Horse- 
back riding  with  his  uncle  and  cous- 
ins, throughout  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, was  a  favorite  diversion  at  these 
times.  Years  after,  when  a  lonely  ex-, 
ile  in  Paris,  he  thought  o£  them  and 
wrote  in  his  private  diary  this:  "My 
Uncle  Stephen  lived  on  milk  punch 
and  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  mounted 
by  the  stirrup  a  very  gay  horse  and 
galloped  off  with  me  twelve  miles 
without  stopping,  and  was  I  thought 
less  fatigued  than  I." 

The  old  house  however  saw  even 
more  notable  visitors  than  Colonel 
Burr.  When  the  Revolution  came  on, 
Lieutenant  Burr  warmly  espoused  the 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  although  too 
old  to  take  the  field,  being  then  past 
eighty.  Colonel  Burr  no  doubt  im- 
bibed some  of  his  ardent  patriotism 
from  this  favorite  uncle.  In  the  fall 
of  1778  the  whole  right  wing  of  the 
Continental  Army  under  >raior  Gen- 
eral Israel  Putnam,  which  had  been 
operating  along  the  Hudson,  was 
about  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  and 
Colonel  Burr,  who  had  been  Putnam's 
aide  and  stood  high  in  his  confidence, 
strongly  recommende<l  the  crags  and 


valleys  of  Redding  for  the  encamp- 
ment. It  is  even  said  that  tlie  youth 
led  the  redoubtable  Indian  fighter  and 
a  party  of  his  officers  across  countrj- 
from  White  Plains  to  Redding  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  strategic  ad- 
vantages of  the  position.  However 
this  may  be.  Redding  was  chosen  fur 
the  encampment  that  winter.  At  this 
time  Burr  and  his  old  commander  were 
both  entertained  at  Lieutenant  Burr's. 
During  the  winter  most  of  the  gen- 
eral officers  were  entertained  there. 
General  Washington,  who  is  said  tii 
have  made  two  visits  to  Redding  dur- 
ing that  winter,  may  have,  been  a 
guest. 

Lieutenant  Burr  died  in  1779.  lii- 
daughters  were  then  ail  married,  am! 
his  son  Hezekiah,  a  bachelor,  lived 
on  in  the  old  place  until  1785  when  he 
too,  died  and  the  estate  passed  into  die 
hands  of  strangers. 

After  some  years  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Rev  Thomas  F.  Davies.  wlio 
built  the  present  residence  utilizing  the 
old  dwelling  to  some  extent.  Later  it 
was  the  home  for  nearly  forty  years  of 
Dr.  Charles  Gorham,  an  able  and 
widely  known  physician.  In  1890  ii 
attracted  the  eye  of  Miss  Edtih  E. 
Burgess,  a  young  artist  of  New  York, 
who  purchased  it.  and  has  since  niaile 
it  her  home,  entertaining  as  her  guest? 
many  men  and  women  eminent  in  art 
and  letters.  The  spacious  grounds  and 
orchards  in  the  rear,  that  slope  away 
to  the  "Cross  highway,"  that  once 
bounded  the  Fairfield  "long  lots," 
have  proved  very  attractive  to  paint- 
ers and  have  been  depicted  on  manv 
canvases.  During  the  past  year  it 
has  been  the  home  of  John  Ward 
Stimson  who  has  frescoed  the  old 
home  with  rural  scenes. 

This  is  the  mansion  as  it  is  to-day. 
still  a  monument  to  the  deeds  of  tlie 
chivalrous  past,  and  the  resting  place 
of  those  who  are  now  in  the  service  of 
mankind. 


Oldest  family  in  America  to  l>ol(l  }lnce$tral 
estate  in  Perpetual  Possession 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JOSEPH  LOOMIS,  AN 
IMMIGRANT  IN  i638«NOW  NUMBER  OVER 
30,000— GLIMPSE  INTO  OLD  ENGLAND 
WHEN  THE  PATRIARCH  CAME  TO  NEW 
WORLD,  WITH  INTERESTING  DESCRIP- 
TION   OF   THE    HOME    HE    ABANDONED 


MRS.  HARRIET  E.   B.   LOOMIS 

All  hiatorical  factti  tbat  bave  been  sxthered  at  this  writing  >eem  to  esCabllih  the  1 
lh«t  the  ancient  Loomis  homestead  at  Windsor.  Connecticut,  built  in  i6in  by  Joseph  Ixwmls,  wno 

perpetual  poeaesalon  of  the  deicendanu  of  its  pioneer  builder.  The  Ixwinls  family  have  In  prepara- 
tion a  genealogy,  which  it  Is  believed  will  be  one  of  the  moat  complete  compilations  of  the  kind  ever 
published  In  this  country.  It  represents  thirty  years  of  research  by  the  late  Prof.  Ellaa  Loomls,  A 
distinguished  member  of  Ibe  [acuity  at  Yale  University,  and  several  years  of  labor  research  by 
Prof.  Bllaba  S.  Loomls,  late  member  of  faculty  In  Berea  College.  The  home  abandoned  In  England 
by  Jeeepb  Loomls  In  1638  has  received  the  scholarly  attention  of  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  B.  Loomls,  his- 
torian of  the  Loomls  Family  Association,  a  brief  of  which  Is  herewith  given.  Among  the  dlslln- 
Kuished  descendants  of  this  Immigrant  are  Hon.  Francis  B.  Loomls,  former  assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  United  States  Senator  Murray  Crane;  United  Stales  Senator  Morgan  G.  Uulkeley;  Hon, 
George  P.  Mel-ean,  former  gotemor  of  Connecticut ;  Chailes  Battell  I.oomis,  dtsilngulshed  humor- 
ist, and  many  others  whose  lives  have  been  marked  by  achievement— Editor 

TO  keep  fresh  the  memories  of  our  forbears,  is  a  duty  which 
we  owe,  not  to  them  who  have  ceased  from  their  labors  and 
are  beyond  our  veneration — but  to  ourselves,  that  we  may 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  name,  and  to  those  who  will  bear  it 
when  our  part  is  also  finished. 

When  we  were  taught  in  school  days  of  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  founders  of  our  republic,  it  was  accepted  as  a 
sort  of  general  statement — a  tale  doubtless  true — -but  hackneyed- 
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But  when,  in  later  years,  we  begin  at  the  nearest  end  of  the  chain 
and  work  back  from  ourselves,  link  by  link,  and  find  that  the 
phrase  "our  forefethers"  has  a  personal  meaning — that  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  has  toiled  and  suffered  and  died,  then 
the  liberties  which  we  enjoy  take  on  a  new  significance,  our  coun- 
try becomes  dearer  to  us,  and  our  ambition  is  aroused  to  emulate 
the  heroijm  of  our  past,  or,  if  our  opportunities  are  small,  to  at 
least  keep  the  record  clean,  and  to  teach  our  children  the  value 
beyond  riches  of  a  good  name. 

A  frequent  jeer  thrown  at  those  who  indulge  in  genealogical 
study  is  that  something  may  be  disclosed  which  is  not  creditable. 
But  even  so,  it  is  profitable  for  us  to  know  it,  for  if  we  can  detect 
the  lawless  tendency  we  have  a  definite  flaw  to  guard  against. 
"Forewarned  is  forearmed."     Thus  can  the  race  be  bettered. 

The  historic  statement  has  never  been  disproven  that  the 
oldest  family  in  America  to  still  hold  in  its  possession  the  ancestral 
home  is  the  Loomis  femily,  whose  common  ancester  is  one  Joseph 
Loomis,  an  immigrant  in  1638,  whose  descendants  in  this  country 
now  number  over  30,000.  I  will  tell  something  of  the  home 
which  he  forsook  in  England  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  New  World. 

Forty  miles  northeast  of  London,  on  the  great  highway  to 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  are  the  twin  parishes  of  Brain- 
tree  and  Bocking,  which  comprise  the  town  of  Braintree,  once 
known  as  Branctre,  and  also  as  Rayne-Magna.  It  is  situated  on 
rising  ground  beside  the  river  Blackwater,  and  was  the  site  succes- 
sively of  British  and  Roman  occupation. 

The  winding  streets  are  narrow,  with  mere  ledges  for  foot- 
ways, and  the  quaint  houses,  old  and  new,  seem  to  be  built  from 
one  pattern. 

The  two  churches,  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Mary's,  fine  exam- 
ples of  Gothic  architecture,  each  have  chimes  of  six  bells,  and 
while  the  former  stands  in  the  open,  the  latter  is  embowered  in 
church-yard  trees. 

There  are  three  old  inns — the  "  Horn,"  "  The  White  Hart," 
and  "Six  Bells,"  and  also  an  ancient  ale  house,  with  wainscotted 
tap-room,  and  carved  oak  mantel,  called  the  Dial  House,  from  its 
sun  dial. 

Not    far    distant    is   the    mansion    known  for    centuries    as 
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"Dorewards  Hall,"  showing  a  tall  gable,  flanked  by  slender  tur- 
rets, with  large  mullioned  windows  between.  Rayne,  the  former 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  also  near  by,  and  the  remains  of 
the  mediaeval  church  tower,  with  massive  angle  buttresses,  pinna- 
cled at  the  top,  may  still  be  seen.  Five  miles  west  of  Braintree 
are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Leigh  Priory,  and  beyond  that,  is  Little 
Dunmow,  celebrated  for  the  "  Dunmow  Flitch,"  one  of  those  old 
English  customs,  which  seem  so  grotesque  to  our  American  minds. 
The  usage  established  in  1 1 1 1  was  that  "  any  person  from  any  part 
of  England,  going  to  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  and  humbly  kneeling  on 
two  stones  at  the  church  door,  may  claim  a  gammon  of  bacon — in 
other  words,  a  smoked  ham — if  he  can  swear  that  for  twelve  months 
and  a  day  he  has  not  had  a  household  brawl,  or  wished  himself 
unmarried."  The  Dunmow  Flitch  "  is  said  to  be  still  occasionally 
awarded,  although  one  might  suppose  it  would  be  rather  hard  to 
prove  eligibility. 

A  description  of  the  English  classes,  as  given  by  William 
Harrison,  an  Oxford  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  in  an  article  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  "Holinshed  Chronicle,"  in  1577,  is  interesting: 

"We  in  England,  divide  our  people  commonlie  into  four 
sorts,  as  gentlemen,  citizens  or  burgesses,  yeomen,  which  are  artifi- 
cers, and  laborers."  The  first  he  explains  at  some  length,  which  we 
will  pass  by  as  it  does  not  concern  us.  Of  yeomen,  he  says  that 
they  were  "  free  men,  borne  English,  who  might  rent  their  land  in 
yearly  revenue  to  the  summe  of  forty  shillings,  sterling.  .  .  .  This 
sort  of  people  have  a  certain  pre-eminence,  and  more  estimation 
than  laborers,  and  the  common  sort  of  artificers,  and  commonlie 
live  wealthilie,  keep  good  houses,  and  travel  to  get  riches." 

Of  the  fourth  "  sort "  were  the  "  daie-laborers,  sho-makerSj 
carpenters  and  tailers" — the  last  should  be  borne  in  mind,  notwith- 
standing our  coat  of  arms.  Also,  according  to  Harrison,  fashions, 
were  as  forceful  then  as  now,  and  were  "devised  by  the  fickle- 
headed  tailers" — which  shows  that  they  were  of  some  influence, 
even  though  rated  as  fourth  class. 

In  the  time  of  King  John — early  in  the  thirteenth  century — . 
Braintree  became  a  market  town,  and  was  the  halting  place  for 
throngs  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrines  of  St.  Edmond  of 
Bury,  and  Our  Lady,  at  Walsin^am. 
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In  the  early  part  ot  Elizabeth's  reign,  Flenimings,  driven  froni 
the  Netherlands  by  persecution,  settled  at  Braintree,  and  intro- 
duced new  methods  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth,  which  had 
been  made  there  since  1389 — the  manufecture  of  baize,  once 
known  as  becking,  being  especially  important.  The  general  lume 
for  the  woolens  of  this  district  was  Handywarp,  and  the  Edwards, 
II  and  III,  took  great  interest  in,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the 
business.  Braintree,  therefore,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  what 
might  be  termed  an  up-to-date  town,  for  those  times— notwith- 
standing the  "Dunmow  Flitch,"  It  was  used  to  influxes  of  new 
people  and  new  ideas,  and  thinkers  developed.  The  Reformation 
was  in  progress,  and  Braintree  became  a  hotbed  of  dissent  and  non- 
conformity. It  saw  persecution  and  martyrdom  within  its  borders, 
and  the  spirit  of  change  was  abroad  in  the  land. 

Then  rising  afar  in  the  western  sea, 
'   A  new  world  stood  in  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

Strange  rumors  and  tales  of  the  new  country  spread  among  the 
people — tales  of  its  wonderful  climate,  its  fertility,  its  wealth  in 
furs,  mines,  timber,  fisheries,  and — an  appeal  to  that  age  of  religious 
excitement — the  rare  opportunity  for  the  dual  conversion  of  the 
heathen  to  the  worship  of  God,  and — incidentally — the  adventurers 
to  that  of  Mammon, 

Sir  George  Peckham,  a  prominent  colonizer,  who  would  in 
our  day  be  classified  as  a  "  promoter,"  wrote  in  1582:  "And  if  in 
respects  of  all  the  commodities  they  can  yield  us,  that  they  should 
receive  this  only  benefit  of  Christianity,  they  were  more  than  fully 
recompensed."  He  had  indeed  great  schemes  for  wealth !  The 
exchange  of  Christianity  for  beaver  skins  would  hardly  have  been 
attempted  between  white  traders. 

Another  item  mentioned  by  Sir  George  was  that  "God  hath 
provided  such  means  for  the  furtherance  of  this  enterprise  as  doe 
stand  us  instead  of  great  treasure,"  one  of  which  "means"  was 
"the  peculiar  benefits  of  archers,  ....  amongst  those  naked 
people,"     Truly,  their  mode  of  conversion  was  to  be  persuasive! 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  In  January,  1556,  a  certain  John 
Lomas,  a  young  man  of  Tenterden,  Kent,  was  examined  and 
burned  for  heresy  at  Canterbury,     What  kin  he  was  to  us  we  do 
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not  know,  but  that  he  was  the  grandfather  or  granduncle  of  Joseph 
Loomis  is  not  improbable. 

The  account  of  his  trial  for  heresy,  given  in  "Fox's  Book  ot 
Martyrs,"  shows  certain  family  traits.  When  asked  if  he  believed 
in  the  Catholic  Church  or  no,  he  answered  that  he  believed  so 
much  as  is  contained  in  God's  book,  and  no  more.  Seven  days 
later  he  was  again  examined  as  to  whether  he  should  be  confessed 
of  a  priest  or  no,  and  answered  that  he  found  it  not  written  that 
he  should  be  confessed  by  any  priest;  neither  would  he  be  con- 
fessed unless  he  were  accused  by  some  man  of  sin.  When  asked 
if  he  believed  in  the  Catholic  church  and  would  be  content  to  be 
a  member  of  the  same,  he  answered  that  he  believed  so  much  as 
was  written  in  God's  biwk;  other  answer  than  that  he  refused  to 
give. 

The  last  of  that  month  he,  with  four  women,  the  husband  of 
one  of  whom  had  already  been  burned,  "were  burned  at  two 
stakes,  and  one  fire  together,  who,  when  the  fire  was  flaming  about 
their  ears,  did  sing  psalms.  Whereat,  the  good  knight.  Sir  John 
Norton,  being  there  present,  wept  bitterly  at  the  sight  thereof" 

The  traits  here  displayed,  quiet  adherence  to  conviction  and 
"dying  game,"  still  hold  in  the  blood. 

Sixty-three  years  later,  the  will  of  John  Loomis,  of  Braintree, 
was  proved  by  the  executor,  Joseph  Loomis.  The  phraseology 
shows  a  devout,  God-fearing  nature,  who  might  well  have  had  a 
martyr  for  an  ancestor. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I.  John  Loomis,  of  Brain- 
tree,  in  ye  county  of  Essex,  Taylor,  being  sick  of  body 
but  of  perfect  and  whole  minde,  and  being  careful]  to 
prepare  myselfe  for  ye  enjoying  of  a  better  life,  do  make 
and  ordayne  this  my  last  will  and  Testament,  this  four- 
teenth daye  of  Aprille,  in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord  God,  1619. 
In  manner  and  forme  following,  first,  I  commend  my 
Soule    into    ye    hands   of   almighty    god,    my   Creator. 

Item:  I  will,  that  Joseph  Loomis,  my  sonne  shall 
have  my  little  Tenement  or  Dwelling  house  in  Braintree 
aforesaid  wherein  John  Lunt  now  dwelleth  at  ye  rente  of 
forty  pownds,  toward  ye  paying  of  my  debts,  with  a  gar- 
den plott  thereto  belonging,  adjoining  nere  unto  his  own. 
And  also  one  stable  standing  nere  the  Markett  Cross  in 
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Braintree,  at  ye  rate  of  thirty  pownds,  or  to  be  sould  to 
the  uttermost  that  may  be  made  of  yt. 

Item:  I  will  that  all  my  household  stuflCe and  mov- 
able goods  shall  be  praysed  and  my  son  Joseph  shall 
have  teone  pownds  worth  of  them  as  shall  seem  fitt  to 
him  for  his  own  use. 

To  his  four  daughters,  Ann  Warr,  Sara  Burton,  Elizabeth 
Preston,  and  Jane  Pengelly,  the  "remaynder  and  overplus."  But 
the  will  was  not  to  be  administered  until  after  the  "decease  of 
Agnis,  my  loving  wife,"  His  son  was  made  executor,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  William  Preston,  supervisor;  to  which  he  made  his  mark, 
as  did  one  of  his  witnesses — and  his  tenant — John  Lunt. 

Letters  to  administer  the  estate  of  Geoffry  Loomis,  of  Brain- 
tree,  were  granted  to  his  widow,  Priscilla,  October  15th,  1625,  and 
in  1631,  her  estate  was  administered  by  John  Lunt,  tailor,  of 
Braintree,  and  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  her  daughter,  Pris- 
cilla, then  fourteen  years  of  age.  By  John  Loomis'  will,  it  appears 
tbat  he  was  a  man  of  limited  education,  but  yet  a  man  of  some 
substance. 

It  may  be  that  by  the  death  of  John  Loomis,  the  martyr,  the 
family  dropped  into  a  lower  condition  than  they  had  formerly 
known,  perhaps  by  losing  the  provider,  and  thorough  education 
was  beyond  the  means  of  the  survivors.  Another  point  should 
be  noted :  John  Loomis'  garden  plot  adjoining  that  of  his  son. 
Even  then  gardening  seems  to  have  been  an  idiosyncracy. 

Two  years  before  the  death  of  John  Loomis,  occurred  that  of 
Robert  White,  yeoman,  of  Messing,  Essex,  a  village  some  distance 
cast  of  Braintree. 

From  the  Parish  Records  of  Felsted  and  Shalford,  Essex,  are 
taken  these  entries : 

Robert  Weighte  and  Bridget  AUgar  married  June  24th,  1585. 
Joseph  Loomis  and  Mary  White  married  June  30th,  1614, 

Shalford  was  the  home  of  Bridget  AUgar,  where  she  was  bap-  - 
tizcd  March  1 1  th,  1 562,  and  where  her  father,  William  AUgar, 
was  buried  August  2nd,  1575.  After  her  marriage'  she  continued 
living  there  until  a  short  time  before  her  husband's  death,  when 
they  removed  to  Messing.  Robert  White  left  a  bequest  of  forty 
shillings  to  Mr.  Richard  Rogers,  preacher  of  God's  word   at  With- 
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ersfields,  Essex,  which  indicates  that  he  was  friendly  to  non-con- 
formists ;  and  a  like  sum  to  Bartholomew  Schrivener,  minister  of 
the  Church  of  God,  which  implied  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
established  church.  Forty  shillings  to  the  poor  of  Messing,  and 
nothing  to  those  of  Shalford,  indicates  that  Messing  was  his  native 
place. 

His  surviving  femily  consisted  of  Bridget,  the  widow,  who 
with  the  eldest  son,  Daniel,  was  joint  executor  of  the  will ;  two 
other  sons,  Nathaniel,  and  John,  who  was  the  younger  child ;  three 
married  daughters,  Sarah  Bowtell,  Mary  Loomis,  and  Elizabeth 
Goodwin,  and  two  unmarried  daughters,  Bridget  and  Anna.  The 
latter  was  baptized  in  1600.  and  twenty  years  later  she  married 
John  Porter,  of  Felsted,  later  of  Windsor,  Conn.  Among  the  items 
of  Robert  White's  wills  occurs  this :  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
daughter  Marie,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Lummis,  of  Branctre,  one  pew- 
ter platter."  He  also  provides  for  his  daughter  Bridget,  if  she  mar- 
ries with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  his  sons-in-law,  Joseph 
Lummys  and  William  Goodinge, 

For  his  son  John,  not  then  of  age,  he  directs  that  if  he  should 
marry  without  the  approbation  and  consent  of  his  mother,  and 
brothers-in-law,  his  legacy  of  two  hundred  pounds  should  be 
reduced  to  one  hundred.  The  Parish  Register  of  Messing  gives  the 
marriage,  December  25th,  1622,  of  John  White  and  Mary  Levett. 
William  Levett  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Robert  White's  will. 
Let  us  hope  that  John  received  the  two  hundred  pounds.  Joseph 
Loomis  was  made  one  of  the  supervisors  of  said  will. 

The  will  of  Nathaniel  White,  of  Feting,  a  village  five  or  six 
miles  from  Messing,  gives  his  mother,  Bridget  White,  an  annuity 
often  pounds.  The  date  of  this  will  was  June  9th,  1623.  It  was 
probably  for  him,  that  Joseph  Loomis'  son,  Nathaniel,  was  named. 

One  more  will  may  be  noted  here — that  of  John  Hanktns,  of 
Braintree,  dated  and  proved  in  the  autumn  of  1633,  wherein 
Joseph  Loomis — one  of  the  wimesses — Is  spoken  of  as  a  "  loving 
friend  and  neighbor." 

What  better  record  of  his  daily  life  do  we  want  than  this  ? 
That  he  was  a  man  respected  for  his  intelligence  and  integrity  is 
manifested  by  the  offices  of  trust  which  he  filled.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  ability  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  he    was  a  "  woolen 
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draper" — that  is,  a  merchant — a  position  above  that  of  his  fether. 
and  which  warranted  his  wedding  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  means. 
But  more  precious  than  all  is  that  chance  eulogy,  "  a  loving  friend 
and  neighbor." 

While  these  local  and  femily  affairs  were  taking  place,  there 
were  events  of  historical  importance.  The  Plymouth  colony  had 
become  established,  also  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony.  It  was  a 
time  of  momentous  emigration — not  overwhelming  emigration,  as 
we  know  it,  but  a  steady,  forceful  pushing  out  into  precarious  con- 
ditions, by  thoughtful  men,  who  rebelled  at  the  irritations,  or  per- 
secutions at  home. 

In  1637,  "  King  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  sift  emigration, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  ports  to  detain  Subsidy  Men — 
those  liable  for  taxes — or  those  of  the  value  of  Subsidy  Men,  with- 
out license  from  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Plantations. 
Nor  could  they  permit  any  men  to  leave  under  the  value  of  Sub- 
sidy Men,  without  an  attestation  from  two  Justices  of  the  Peace — 
that  he  had  taken  oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  and  like 
testimony  from  the  Minister  of  his  Parish,  of  his  conformity  to  the 
Orders  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Nevertheless,  the  departure  continued.  Property  was  con- 
verted into  ready  money,  supplies  were  packed,  and  sent  out  of 
England,  passage  was  taken  on  little  vessels  which  would  be  con- 
sidered unseaworthy  in  our  time,  and  the  long  journeys  under- 
taken, which  consumed  weeks  and  months.  The  discomfort,  hard- 
ships, and  dangers  that  were  endured  in  the  transition  are  beyond 
our  conception.     And  yet,  these  were  but  preliminary  trials. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  emigration  of  our  ancestor,  on 
which  we  need  not  spend  our  sympathies.  Although  he  left  "  the 
dear  old  land,"  the  ties  of  kinship  were  not  entirely  severed,  for 
many  of  the  kin  came  to  America.  On  the  "  Susan  and  Ellen," 
with  Joseph  Loomis  and  his  &mily,  came  John  Porter — whose 
wife  was  Anna  White  (Anna  White  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Loomis),  and  their  nine  children. 

In  1632,  in  the  list  of  thirty-three  passengers  on  the  "Lion," 
the  name  of  John  White,  a  brodicr,  follows  that  of  William  Good- 
win, a  brother-in-law.  They  settled  first  at  New  Town,  now  Cam- 
bridge and  in  1636  went  to  Hartford  with  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
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and  both  became  elders — Elder  White  being  called  in   1677  to 
settle  the  difficulty  in  the  Windsor  church. 

Among  the  passengers  of  the  "  Tnielovc,"  from  London  to 
New  England,  September  19th,  1635,  were  William  Preston 
and  his  tamily,  the  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Loomis,  althou^ 
Preston's  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Loomis,  had  died  and  the  Mary 
Preston  who  came  with  him  was  his  second  wife.  Preston  upent 
to  New  Haven,  and  signed  the  fiindamental  agreement  Janxiary 

4*.  1639- 

The  Pengellys  also  came  over,  and  are  supposed  to  have  set- 
tled at  Ipswich,  and  their  descendants  removed  to  Springfield  in 
1678,  living  in  that  part  now  called  Suffield.  Several  persons  by 
the  name  of  Burton  came  over  before  1638  and  settled  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  and  the  will  of  Abraham  Warr  is  mentioned  at 
Ipswich,  in  1654. 

From  this,  it  seems  likely  that  nearly  all  of  the  descendants  erf 
John  Loomis  came  to  America,  so  that  Joseph  Loomis  neither  left 
his  kin,  or  came  among  entire  strangers. 

1  wish  we  might  know  what  he  diought  of  the  new  country, 
during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  his  arrival  at  Boston  in  July, 
1638,  and  his  settlement  in  Windsor  in  1639. 

The  laws  of  the  eastern  colonies  must  have  been  disappointing 
to  those  who  wished  to  escape  the  severities  of  the  English  laws. 

Probably  our  ancestor  did  as  a  modem  Loomis  would  do,  kept 
still  and  did  a  good  deal  of  thinking.  There  were  several  settle- 
ments in  die  Northeast,  and  some  objectionable  features  about  all 
of  them.  The  New  Hampshire  colony  could  not  settle  their 
boundaries;  the  Maine  province  was  too  scattered  and  the  peo- 
ple were  of  a  rather  poor  class;  the  Providence  Plantation  had 
too  much  variety  for  safety,  while  the  Connecticut  River  settle- 
ments were  liable  to  Indian  attacks — the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  not  having  been  as  universal  as  was  planned. 

It  must  have  been  the  Hartford  Constitution  that  brought 
about  the  final  decision — that,  and  the  friends  who  were  already 
there.  The  right  to  vote  without  church  restrictions,  to  take  part 
in  the  making  of  laws  for  the  gf>od  of  all,  to  bow  to  no  author- 
ity outside  of  their  own  and  their  Maker's — that  first  constitution 
of      republic — what  intelligent  man  could  resist  it,  even  though 
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it  took  him  to  the  frontier  and  its  perils?  Certainly  not  those 
in  whose  veins  flowed  brave  blood. 

So  westward  they  took  their  way,  "  Fearless  as  ever  of  what 
might  be&ll,"  and  at  Windsor,  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters, 
Joseph  Loomis  took  up  land  and  built  his  home. 

When  he  looked  down  on  the  rippling  rivers,  was  there  a 
pang  of  homesickness  for  the  distant  Blackwater?  And  did  he 
lay  out  the  garden  by  the  humble  log  cabin,  with  a  thou^t 
for  those  far  off  English  "  garden-plotts  adjoining?"  We  camiot 
doubt  it.  And  down  throu^  the  years  has  flowed  a  current, 
which  bears  on  its  tide,  not  only  independence,  courage,  integ- 
rity, but  withal  a  love  for  the  beautiful  growing  things  which 
mother  nature  gives  so  bountifully  to  those  whose  &ith  and 
works  brings  them  close  to  her  heart. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THINGS 


The  first  Arithmetic,  using  rules  and  figures  similar  to  those  of  the  present 
day,  appeared  in  A.  D.  1000,  and  was  the  work  of  Avicenna. 


The  first  academy  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  Alexandria,  Egypt 
The  ambulance  was  first  used  in  594  B.  C. 
The  air  gun  was  invented  by  Martin  in  1595. 
Bellows  were  invented  by  Anacharsis,  in  593  B.  C. 


The  first  Bible  was  printed  in  Hebrew  and  appeared  in  1488. 
Buttons  were  first  made  in  Vienna  in  15S4. 
The  dock  was  invented  in  the  year  iioo. 


The  compass  was  invented  by  Chinese  in  1115  B.  C. 

The  camera  obscura  was  invented  by  Roger  Bacon  in  1297. 

Daocii^  was  first  taught  about  1500  B.  C. 

The  dial  was  invented  by  Anaximander  in  550  B.  C. 

Doe  skin  was  in  common  use  as  early  as  1000  B.  C. 


Engravii^  were  first  made  by  the  Chinese  in  1000  B.C. 


AN    HISTORICAL    STUDY    OF  AN  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  GROUP 

THE  MEIGS  FAMILY  IM  AMERICA  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
NATIONAL  LIPK  AND  CHARACTER— CERTAIN  DISTINCTIVE  CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS ABIDE  THROUGH  THE  GENERATIONS— IT  IS  IN  THE 
PRIVACY    OF  THE  HOME   THAT    HISTORY  IS  MADE— DISCUSSION 

BY 

HON.  JOSIAH  MEIGS  HUBBARD 

SECRETARY    OP   THE    STATE    BOARD    OP    UEDIATION    AND   ARBITRATION 

It  1*  in  Ibc  mater  «f  i^  b<w*  thu  all  rul  bltiarr  ii  began.  Only  thiouth  ih(  itsdr  ■>'  )>»  fuiIlT  cnnp*  ■« 
be  traced  the  derelopmenl  ol  gnat  deeds  *r  the  enlntioq  af  geremnuat.  Tfac  power  behind  the  throne  ia  aU  smtnif 
ie  the  fkmllT  eircte  which  a  luldinf  the  chuneter  of  itt  citizenihip  epd  puTUngthepethforitt  fptniv.  Hob. 
Jouih  Ueigi  Hubbard  ef  HlddleiowB.  CannectlcBt,  hare  SBlUne*  the  herediUij  inflneDni  of  one  fimily  of  wliidi  it 
bu  Duida  u  asMlrliczl  undr.    Il  contilbDted  the  qDuteT-maitar'aBnenl  to  Ibc  Civil  Wer  and  »(n(y  per  m 

article  la  a  diacendant  of  the  UiiiilT  he  analyn).  ud  wai  ana  of  the  "  Beecber  RiBen."  fitted  aui  b^  H  enrjr  WuJ 


EUnnth  KuHi  Cavxlrj,  and  a  Kallanl  militaiy  officer. 
HabbardiiactiTal)' enlaced  in  dvic  tffaln  and  ii  aecn 
reaeanbea  were  recaallr  preaeaied  before  [he  Middloei 


Id  the  Civil  V 


•  UbIoc 


Ihe  State  Beard  of  MedialioB  and  AiUntiow.    Hs 
'  Historical  SodciT— Edtd* 


THIS  is  an  historical  study  of 
an  American  family  group. 
With  very  few  exceptions  it  in- 
cludes only  those  who  have 
the  family  name  and  this  limitation 
cuts  off  at  one  stroke  about  one-half 
of  those  in  whose  veins  courses  the 
family  blood. 

In  very  deed  a  family  group  is  con- 
tinually changing  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. As  its  young  women  go  out 
to  assume  other  names  and  to  become 
members  of  other  families  they  take 
with  them  family  traits  and  elements 
of  character;  and  those  who  come,  in 
turn  to  be  wives  of  the  young  men  of 
the  family,  bring  with  them  distinc- 
tive traits  to  be  incorporated  into  its 
fibre  and  grain.  So  that  about  the  only 
thing  that  really  remains  unchanged 
through  the  generations  is  the  family 
name.  And  yet  it  seems  in  very 
many  cases  to  be  true  that  certain 
distinctive  characteristics  abide  with 
the  name  in  explanation  whereof  I 
have  only  the  suggestion  to  offer  that 
tike  not  only  produces  like,  but  also 


attracts  like,  to  itself,  and  thus  a  fami- 
ly may  retain  broad  general  character- 
istics while  its  individual  members  are 
subject  to  constant  change. 

The  history  of  the  Meigs  family  io 
America,  during  its  earlier  genera- 
tions, is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Mid- 
dlesex county,  Connecticut.  If  similar 
studies  of  other  families  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  country  what  it  is. 
could  be  gathered  together  the  aggre- 
gate would  constitute  a  body  of  his- 
tory of  great  value,  and  if  this  sli^l 
effort  should  provoke  others  to  like, 
but  better,  works,  it  will  at  least  have 
accomplished  one  .good  thing. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Meigs  fami- 
ly have  been  generally  distinguished 
for  brilliancy  of  intellectual  powers. 
Gk)od  working  capacity,  sound  judg- 
ment, industry  and  integrity  may  fair- 
ly be  claimed  as  characteristics  of  the 
family,  and  any  family  thus  endowed 
is  rich  in  itself  and  an  acquisition  to 
any  community  of  which  it  may  be- 
come a  part.     This  family  is  not  a 
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numerous  one.  The  published  genea- 
l<^y  from  which  most  of  the  facts  in 
this  paper  are  derived,  gives  the  names 
of  1477  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom 
bear  the  name  of  Meigs.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1395  trace  their  ancestry  to  Vin- 
cent Meigs,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  America  about  the  year  1635, 
and  after  a  short  residence  in  Massa- 
chusetts removed  to  Connecticut  about 
1644.  He  was  then  past  middle  life,  a 
widower  with  three  sons  grown  to 
manhood;  two  of  whom  accompanied 
him  and  the  third  followed  him  not 
long  after  bringing  with  him  a  wife 
and  one  child. 

For  three  generations  the  blessing 
invoked  upon  "Abou  Ben  Adhem," 
"may  his  tribe  increase,"  did  not  seem 
to  rest  upon  the  tribe  of  Meigs,  for  it 
is  only  when  we  reach  the  fourth  gen- 
eration that  we  find  more  than  one  of 
the  men  of  the  name  becoming  fathers 
of  families ;  but  with  John,  Janna  and 
Ebenezer  Meigs,  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration, rearing  families  of  six,  seven, 
and  ten  children,  the  family  got  a  fair 
start  and  has  since  maintained  a  re- 
spectable standing  in  point  of  numbers 
as  well  as  quality.  Members  of  the 
family  were  at  this  time  residir^  at 
different  points  along  the  Connecticut 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  from 
New  Haven  eastward  to  Clinton.  Fam- 
ily headquarters  might  be  said  to  be 
located  at  East  Guilford,  now  the  town 
of  Madison.  At  that  early  day  some 
indication  of  the  family  character,  and 
of  the  direction  in  which  its  sympa- 
thies would  run,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  reason  given  by  the  emissaries  of 
King  Charles  II  for  their  failure  to 
capture  the  fugitive  r^icides  at  New 
Haven.  Their  report  states  "that 
whilst  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  to 
their  certain  knowledge,  one  John 
Meigs  was  sent  a-horseback  before  us, 
and  by  his  speedy  going,  so  early  be- 
fore day,  he  gave  them  information  so 
that  they  escaped  us." 

With  Janna  Meigs,  grandson  of  the 
John  Meigs  who  gave  the  warning  to 
the  regicides,  there  comes  into  the 
family  history  a  bit  of  romance  evi- 


denced and  perpetuated  for  later  gene- 
rations by  a  name  which  is  the  pecul- 
iar possession  of  the  Meigs  family. 
Janna  Meigs  courted  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Josiah  Willard  of  Wethersfield, 
and  as  has  been  observed  in  other 
cases,  the  course  of  true  love  did  not 
run  smooth.  Apparently  the  maid- 
en did  not  for  a  time  know  her  own 
heart,  for  when  Janna  came  for  his 
final  answer,  she  sent  him  away,  a  re- 
jected and  greatly  depressed  suitor. 
As  to  the  detail  of  what  followed  the 
traditions  vary  somewhat.  According 
to  one  form,  as  Hannah  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  her  rejected  lov- 
er mount  his  horse  to  ride  away,  the 
deep  dejection  expressed  by  his  whole 
action  and  attitude  wrought  in  her 
such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  she  ran 
and  called  after  him  to  return.  Accord- 
ing to  another  version  it  was  not  until 
later  that  she  came  to  a  knowledge  of 
herself  and  the  messagre  to  return  was 
a  written  one.  At  all  events  such  a 
message  was  sent  in  some  form  and 
called  forth  a  glad  response,  and 
thereafter  no  word  of  his  mother 
tongue  made  such  sweet  music  in  the 
ears  of  Janna  Meigs  as  this  word  "Re- 
turn." He  spelled  it  with  a  capital  R 
and  gave  it  for  a  name  to  one  of  his 
sons,  and  this  son  combined  with  it 
the  name  Jonathan  and  bestowed  it  in 
turn  upon  one  of  his  sons.  Just  what 
dictated  this  combination  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but  the  name 
was  so  worthily  and  honorably  worn 
by  the  first  of  the  Meigs  family  to 
bear  it  that  the  combination  became 
fixed,  and  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent the  family  has  not  been  without 
one  or  more  representatives  to  bear 
the  honorable  name  of  Return  Jona- 
than Meigs.  The  eleventh  of  this  se- 
ries was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
November  5,  1901.  Of  the  wh.^!e 
number  ten  have  been  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  first  Return  Jonathan.  I 
think  that  Hannah  Willard  brought 
to  the  Meigs  family  much  more  than 
the  romance  thus  faintly  otttlined. 
She  brought  for  one  little  thing,  her 
father's  name  Josiah  which  was  not 
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only  adopted  into  the  Meigs  family 
but  when  her  granddaughter  Betty 
married  Jeremi5»  Hubbard  of  Mid- 
dletown  vras  transferred  to  the  Hub- 
bard family  where  it  has  endured  for 
two  generations. 

But  the  great  treasure  which  Han- 
nah Willard  brought  with  her  was 
neither  romantic  story  nor  family 
name.  It  was  something  of  the  blood 
and  fibre  of  her  grandfather  Simon 
Willard,  a  man  conspicuous  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts 
Colony  for  courage  and  energy.  A 
trained  and  seasoned  soldier  when  he 
came  to  this  country,  he  became  at 
once  a  leader  in  the  tasks  of  subduing 
nature,  fighting  savage  foes,  and  build- 
ing the  institutions  of  freedom  in  a 
new  world.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  town  of  Concord,  a  deputy 
to  the  general  court,  governor's  as- 
sistant, and  a  military  commander  of 
high  rank.  It  may  be  owing  in  part  to 
the  infusion  of  this  blood  that  of  the 
men  who  have  borne  the  name  of 
Meigs  in  America  over  twenty  per 
cent  have  been  soldiers  serving  the 
colonies  and  the  nation  in  the  wars 
in  which  they  have  been  involved 
from  the  early  struggles  with  the  In- 
dians down  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
from  ancestry  such  as  this  that  the 
Return  Jonathan  line  descended,  and 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  has  an  es- 
pecial interest  in  this  line  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
first  and  second  of  that  name.  The  son 
of  Janna  and  Hannah  Willard  Meigs 
who  was  given  the  name  of  Return 
became  a  resident  of  Middletown  and 
married  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Jabez 
Hamlin  thus  founding  a  Middletown 
branch  of  the  family  which  contin- 
ued for  several  generations,  but  of 
which  so  far  as  I  know,  no  represen- 
tative bearing  the  name  of  Meigs  now 
remains  in  the  old  home  town. 

The  first  Return  Jonathan  Meigs 
was  a  man  in  middle  life  when  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He 
was  then  the  captain  of  a  military  com- 
pany with  which  he  marched  to  Bos- 
ton at  the  Lexington  alarm.    He  was 


sooQ  promoted  to  be  major  of  his 
r^;iment  and  with  it  accompanied 
Benedict  Arnold  on  his  darii^  but  ill- 
fated  expedition  to  Quebec  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  unsuccessful  assault 
upon  that  place  and  was  among  those 
taken  prisoners  on  that  occasion.  On 
being  exchanged  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, was  promoted  to  be  its  colonel 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  conduct  of  an  expedition  from  tiie 
Connecticut  shore  to  Sag  Harbor  on 
Long  Island  where  he  captured  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy  and 
destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  stores 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  La- 
ter he  with  his  regiment  took  part  in 
the  brilliant  exploit  of  the  storming 
of  Stony  Point  under  "Mad  Anthony" 
Wayne,  and  whether  the  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  engaged  called  for  the 
most  unflinching  courage,  or  for  wise, 
clear-headed,  management,  he  Mvas 
always  equal  to  the  occasion.  After 
the  war  he  migrated  to  Ohio,  and  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life  represented 
the  general  government  as  its  agent 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  Indians  on  ac- 
count of  the  fairness  of  his  dealings 
witli  them.  They  called  him  by  a 
name  which  signified  "The  White 
Path."  His  portrait  is  not  that  of 
the  typical  fighter  but  carries  sugges- 
tions of  the  philanthropist  and  philos- 
opher as  well.  As  I  gazed  upon  it,  it 
seemed  that  it  might  be  a  composite 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh  Sherman;  two  men 
who  would  hardly  be  placed  in  the 
same  class,  although  I  think  they  had 
some  qualities  in  common,  and  Colo- 
nel Meigs  had  some  in  common  with 
both.  Colonel  Meigs  was  twice  mar- 
ried, his  first  wife  Eeing  Joanna  Win- 
born,  the  second,  Grace  Starr  of  Mid- 
dletown. 

The  second  Return  Jonathan  Meigs 
was  bom,  grew  to  manhood,  and  mar- 
ried in  Middletown,  but  while  3^1  a 
young  man  accompanied  his  fother  to 
Ohio  where  most  of  his  subsequent 
life  was  spent  and  in  the  public  life 
of  that  region  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
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part.  The  inscription  upon  his  tomb- 
stone at  Marietta,  Ohio,  records  of 
him  that  "He  successively  filled  the 
distinguished  places  of  Judge  of  the 
Territory  North  West  of  3ie  Ohio, 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  Senator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  Post  Master  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States."  Many  in- 
cidents of  his  experiences  in  that  new 
country  are  given  which  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  high  character  and 
exceptional  ability. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  Re- 
turn Jonathan  line,  and  am  unwilling 
to  leave  it  without  some  mention  of 
the  third  to  bear  that  name.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  brother  of  Return  Jona- 
than Meigs  2nd,  and  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tuclQr  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  was  a  resident  of  that  state  and 
of  Tennessee.  Being  a  strong  Union 
man  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
South  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his 
property,  and  most  of  his  later  life  was 
spent  in  the  city  of  Washington  where 
he  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, discharging  the  duties  of  that 
office  until  his  death  in  his  91st  year. 
An  interesting  incident  of  his  earlier 
life  was  his  candidacy  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Constitutional  Convention  in 
1834.  He  was  a  pronounced  anti- 
slavery  man  and  an  advocate  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  abol- 
ishing slavery.  He  failed  of  election 
by  one  vote,  and  the  amendment  which 
he  advocated  also  failed  of  passage  in 
the  convention  by  just  one  vote.  How 
different  might  have  been  the  course 
of  subsequent  events  had  this  one  vote 
in  that  election  been  cast  on  the  other 
side.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  was 
the  author  of  a  digest  of  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennes- 
see, a  work  which  involved  immense 
labor  in  its  preparation  and  was  very 
highly  regarded  by  those  who  had  oc- 
casion to  use  it.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  "in  his  law  practice  he  could  never 
reconcile  himself  to  the  charing  of 
-■--;  fees,  and  was>much  mclined 


to  advise  the  settling  of  contentions 
which  were  brought  to  him,  by  mu- 
tual concessions  or  by  arbitration 
rather  than  through  the  courts."  Of 
his  five  sons,  all  born  in  the  South, 
two  rendered  good  service  as  officers 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War. 

The  first  Return  Jonathan  Meigs 
had  three  brothers  named  John,  Giles 
and  Josiah,  of  whom  the  first  two  ren- 
dered creditable  military  service  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Revolution,  while 
Josiah  who  was  the  youngest  of  the 
family  gained  distinction  as  an  educa- 
tor and  public  officer.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Yale  and  was  for  several  years  a 
professor.  He  studied  law  and  was 
for  a  few  years  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  Later  he  returned  to  this 
country  and  for  a  time  held  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  He  illustrated  the  versatili- 
ty of  the  Meigs  talent  by  conducting 
a  newspaper  and  by  service  as  survey- 
or-general of  the  United  States,  and 
commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.  A 
son  and  grandson  of  his  deserve  men- 
tion here,  both  because  of  their  emi- 
nent character  and  the  importance  of 
their  work  and  also  because  of  their 
descent  from  a  Middletown  family. 
The  son  was  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs  of 
Philadelphia.  I  remark  here  that  the 
medical  profession  seems  to  have  had 
great  attraction  for  members  of  the 
Meigs  family.  A  goodly  number  of 
the  men  have  been  doctors  and  there 
is  no  more  valuable  servant  of  society 
Uian  the  skillful  and  faithful  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Charles  Meigs  spent  the  ac- 
tive years  of  his  life  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  as  professor  in 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Phil- 
adelphia. In  some  introductory  re- 
marks in  one  of  his  lectures  he  speaks 
revealingly  of  himself:  "I  acknowl- 
edge that  I  am  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  my  profession.  My  speech  declares 
it  and  my  whole  past  life  is  a  perpet- 
ual proof  of  it.  But  I  love  that  pro- 
fession as  a  ministry,  not  as  a  trade." 
The  story  of  his  life  abundantly  justi- 
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ties  this  declaration.  His  son  writes 
of  his  daily  life :  "He  was  never  idle. 
I  never  knew  him  to  go  to  bed  without 
a  boolc  In  his  hand.  This  is  a  literal 
fact.  He  had  a  large  obstetric  busi- 
ness and  a  laige  general  practice  neith- 
er of  which  were  ever  neglected.  His 
meals  were  always  taken  in  a  hurry 
and  often  interrupted  by  calls  to  the 
office  which  to  the  last  he  would  sel- 
dom refuse."  In  the  midst  of  labors 
like  these  he  found  time  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  instructor  at  the  college 
and  to  become  the  author  of  a  number 
of  medical  works  of  great  value.  The 
story  of  such  a  life  gives  proof  that 
the  reality  of  the  strenuous  life  is  no 
invention  of  modem  days. 

Some  one  has  made  the  remark  pro- 
found or  otherwise,  that  great  men 
run  out  in  the  third  generation.  What- 
ever measure  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  statement  as  relates  to  exceptional 
brilliancy,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ap- 
plies to  the  solid  elements  of  charac- 
ter which  constitute  the  best  type  of 
greatness.  In  proof  whereof  I  cite 
the  case  of  General  Montgomery  C. 
Meigs,  quartermaster-general  of  the 
United  States  Army  during  tlie  Civil 
War.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Meigs,  the  grandson  of  Professor 
Josiah  Meigs,  tiie  great  grandson  of 
Return  Meigs  of  Middletown,  and 
tracing  his  ancestry  three  generations 
further  back  we  come  to  the  Indian 
fighter,  Simon  Willard.  Perhaps 
General  Meigs  was  not  a  great  man  ac- 
cording to  some  standards,  but  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  could  carry 
heavy  burdens  of  responsibility  with- 
out flinching  and  without  being 
crushed  thereby.  No  matter  how 
difficult  the  task  he  was  called  up- 
on to  do,  it  was  always  done  and  well 
done.  While  not  so  spectacular  as 
service  on  the  firing  line,  the  effective 
administration  of  the  business  of  an 
army  is  not  of  less  importance  as  re- 
lated to  its  success.  And  the  quarter- 
master's department  is  the  pack-horse 
of  the  army's  business.    It  does  every- 


thing for  the  soldier  except  to  supply 
him  with  food,  arms  and  ammuniticm, 
and  medical  attention.  The  transpor- 
tation of  an  army's  equipment  and  sup- 
plies is  often  a  task  of  immense  diffi- 
culty and  unless  efficiently  performed 
success  is  impossible.  The  magnitude 
of  General  Meigs'  work  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  statement  made  upon 
his  retirement  from  active  service  that 
he  had  administered  appropriaJions 
amounting  to  over  nineteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  this  without  a 
breath  of  suspicion  resting  upon  either 
his  ability  or  his  integrity.  I  close  this 
brief  biography  of  General  Meigs  by 
quoting  an  endorsement  made  by  Gen- 
eral Tecumseh  Sherman  upon  a.  re- 
port of  General  Meigs  which  is 
interesting  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  character  of  both  men.  It 
is  as  follows:  "This  report  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  General  Mdgs  and  I 
therefore  approve  it,  but  I  cannot  read 
it." 

I  have  made  the  statement  that 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  men  of  the 
Meigs  family  have  been  soldiers. 
From  highest  to  lowest,  scarcely  a 
grade  of  the  army  is  without  its  rep- 
resentation of  the  Meigs  name  and  it 
may  be  that  some  one  can  grade  these 
varied  services  according  to  their 
actual  value  but  the  task  is  beyond  my 
powers  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  I 
do  not,  however,  think  the  genius  of 
the  Meigs  family  an  especially  warlike 
one.  They  were  not  combative,  but 
they  were  patriotic ;  if  fighting  was  to 
be  done,  they  were  ready  to  teke  hold 
and  do  good  work  at  it.  But  they 
were  no  less  apt  and  capable  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  The  record  contains  the 
names  of  many  besides  those  already 
given,  who  have  done  good  work  in 
the  professions  and  in  various  lines  of 
business,  not  only  throughout  the 
United  States  but  in  Canada  and 
South  America  as  well.  They  have 
been  bankers,  brokers  and  merchants 
in  the  cities,  miners  and  lumbennen 
on  the  frontiers,  farmers  in  the  East 
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and  farmers  in  the  West,  and  railroad 
builders,  manufacturers  and  mechan- 
ics all  over  the  country.  The  impres- 
sion gained  from  the  record  of  their 
lives  is  that  such  opportunities  as 
came  to  them  were  improved,  and  the 
^ork  which  their  hands  found  to  do 
was  well  and  faithfully  done.  Some- 
times this  opportunity  was  great, 
sometimes  it  was  small ;  sometimes  the 
field  of  work  assigned  them  was  in- 
conspicuous, sometimes  it  was  other- 
wise ;  but  however  it  may  have  been  no 
such  thing  as  flinching  or  failure  is, 
so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  recorded 
ag;ainst  them. 

One  can  hardly  select  for  mention 
one  or  two  of  these  workers  without 
passing  over  others  equally  worthy, 
but  one  for  whose  character  I  have 
felt  a  great  admiration  is  Judge  Hen- 
ry Meigs  of  New  York  City.  He  was 
a  son  of  Professor  Josiah  and  grand- 
son of  Return,  of  Middletown.  He 
held  public  office  as  city  magistrate, 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
representative  in  Congress.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  his  own  personal  in- 
terests were  but  as  stubble,  to  be  trod- 
den down  whenever  they  arose  to 
check  him  in  the  path  of  duty.  A  man 
of  pure  life  with  learning  and  sympa- 
thies as  wide  as  human  interests. 

Another  Henry  Meigs,  some  of 
whose  ancestors  resided  for  a  time  in 
Middletown,  was  the  noted  South 
American  railroad  builder,  the  story 
of  whose  life  with  its  repeated  and 
disastrous  business  failures  and  final 
dazzling  success  reads  more  like  a 
chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights  en- 
tertainment than  a  recital  of  real  life 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  like  to  re- 
cord of  him  that  when  success  finally 
came  to  him,  he  sought  out  his  for- 
mer creditors  and  paid  his  every  ob- 
ligation in  full.  But  his  career,  in- 
teresting as  it  is,  is  exceptional  rath- 
er than  typical  of  the  Meigs  family. 
In  general  what  measure  of  success 
they  have  won  has  been  gained  by  in- 
dustry and  by  the  steady  persistent 
application  of  approved  business  prin- 
ciples. 


I  find  in  tlie  Meigs  genealogy  the 
names  of  several  clerg)'men  and  they 
are  credited  with  good  work  in  their 
profession.  Two  of  them  were  in  the 
foreign  missionary  service.  They 
were  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Oark  Meigs, 
for  forty  years  a  missionary  of  Cey- 
lon, India,  and  the  Rev.  Frank  E, 
Meigs,  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
Christian  College  at  Nankin,  China, 
But  it  must  be  said  that  the  ministry 
did  not  seem  to  be  especially  attract- 
ive to  the  Meigs  family.  There  were 
among  them  many  more  doctors  and 
lawyers  than  ministers.  Two  possible 
reasons  for  this  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  me.  One  is  that  the  members 
of  this  family  did  not  as  a  rule  possess 
the  gift  of  fluent  speech.  With  one 
exception  I  find  no  one  of  the  Meigs 
family  described  as  an  orator.  They 
were  much  more  given  to  doing  things 
than  to  talking  about  them.  Even 
those  among  them  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction as  lawyers,  were  noted  as 
diligent  students  and  wise  coun- 
sellors rather  than  as  eloquent'  ad- 
vocates. I  find  no  one  recorded  as  an 
author  except  in  the  line  of  official  or 
professional  work.  The  second  rea- 
son is  not  so  easy  to  define.  In  gen- 
eral, these  were  good  men  and  in  their 
way  religious  men;  church  member- 
ship seems  to  have  been  general  with 
them  and  I  find  among  them  many 
names  which  bear  the  prefix  of  "Dea- 
con," Doubtless  they  accepted,  at 
least  theoretically,  the  orthodox  the- 
ology of  their  day  with  its  emphasis 
upon  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and 
its  relatively  low  estimate  of  this  life ; 
but  practically  the  life  that  now  with 
its  duties,  its  labors,  its  opportunities 
for  usefulness  and  beneficence,  seems 
to  have  held  their  attention  and  ab- 
sorbed their  energies,  and  to  have  fur- 
nished them  with  a  more  fitting  and 
perhaps  more  fruitful  field  of  labor. 
They  lived  and  wrought  and  rendered 
service  in,  and  with  reference  to,  this 
world,  rather  than  to  a  future  one. 
But  not  necessarily  without  reference 
to,  and  rect^nition  of,  the  call  of  God 
to  do  work  for  Him  somewhere  in  His 
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vineyard.  The  call  to  the  ministry  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the 
only  life  work  to  which  men  were 
called  of  God,  and  all  the  rest  was  a 
go-as-you-please.  Is  it  not  a  better 
view,  and  more  worthy  both  of  God 
and  of  man,  that  God  calls  every  man 
to  his  right  place  and  work  in  life? 
By  fitness,  hy  inclination  growing  out 
of  iitness,  by  opportunity,  by  sur- 
rounding conditions,  rather  than  by 
any  mysterious  communication — is 
the  call  of  God  made  known  to  man, 
and  he  who  listens  to  hear  it,  and 
yields  obedience  to  it,  will  find  that 
this  view  of  any  vocation  lends  won- 
derful dignity  to  the  work  and  brings 
great  comfort  and  contentment  to  the 
worker.  So  I  would  say  of  the  men 
of  the  Meigs  family  that  with  but  few 
exceptions  they  were  called  away  from 
the  ministry  of  preaching  and  to  the 
ministry   of   other   vocations. 

An  interesting  and  probably  unfore- 
seen result  of  the  close  and  friendly 
association  of  Col.  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs  with  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  In- 
dians was  the  founding  of  an  Indian 
branch  of  the  Meigs  family.  A  grand- 
son of  Col.  Meigs,  the  fifth  of  the 
number  to  bear  the  name  Return  Jona- 
than, married  Jane  Ross,  daughter  of 
John  Ross,  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  his  descendants  have 
since  been  identified  with  the  Chero- 
kee nation.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  the  Cherokees  were  divided 
in  sympathy  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
line  of  division  cut  this  family  in  two, 
sending  two  of  the  three  brothers  into 
the  Union  army  and  one  into  the  Con- 
federate service.  All  were  good  sol- 
diers and  since  the  return  of  peace  to 
the  nation,  the  tribe,  and  the  family, 
they  have  all  been  prominent  in  the 
council  of  the  tribe  and  have  worked 
together  for  its  best  welfare.  I  think 
that  members  of  the  Meigs  family  ev- 
erywhere have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  Indian  cousins.  It  seems  hard- 
ly possible  that  the  Cherokee  nation 
can  long  maintain  its  separate  exist- 
ence.   Of  all  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 


continent,  it  appears  to  have  shown 
the  greatest  aptitude  for  civilized  life. 
It  seems  destined  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  great  composite  American  race 
of  the  future,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  contribute  thereto  a  valua- 
ble element. 

I  am  unwilling  to  close  this  study 
in  heredity,  without  an  allusion  which 
must  be  of  the  briefest  possible  na- 
ture, to  a  few  of  the  women  of  the 
Meigs  family  who  have  enriched  other 
names  with  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  family  character.  One  such  was 
Mehitable,  daughter  of  Giles  Mei^s  of 
Middletown,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Noah  Porter  of  Farmington,  and 
the  mother  of  several  children,  of 
whom  President  Noah  Porter  of  Yale, 
Miss  Sarah  Porter,  founder  of  the 
celebrated  Porter  School  for  girls  at 
Farmington,  and  Professor  Samuel 
Porter  of  the  Gallaudet  College  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  have  won  wide 
recognition  as  educators.  Another 
was  Oara  Forsyth  Meigs,  •  grand- 
daughter of  Professor  Josi^  Meigs, 
who  married  Captain  Richard  W. 
Meade  of  the  United  States  Nav>-. 
Two  of  her  sons  entered  the  naval  ser- 
vice, doing  good  work  and  attaining 
high  rank  therein.  Another  was  Mary 
Sophia,  only  child  of  Governor  Return 
Jonathan  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  who  mar- 
ried Judge  John  G.  Jackson  of  Virgin- 
ia, and  whose  descendants  have  been 
prominent  people  in  civil  and  militair 
life  in  West  Virginia.  I  think  myself 
entitled  to  mention  in  this  connection, 
my  own  grandmother,  Betty,  daughter 
of  Josiah  Meigs  of  Madison,  Connecti- 
cut, whose  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren and  great-great 
grandchildren,  now  living,  have  every 
reason  to  revere  her  memory. 

The  first  settlers  of  Connecticut 
were  led  by  men  of  heroic  mold  and 
their  followers  were  worthy  of  such 
leadership.  It  has  been  said  of  those 
who  first  crossed  the  ocean  from  Old 
England  to  the  New  England,  that 
they  were  a  winnowed  selection,  from 
the  contributing  nations.  Connecti- 
cut was  largely  settled  by  emigration 
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from  Massachusetts  and  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  venture  repeat- 
ed the  winnowing  process,  and  thus 
Connecticut  received  of  the  best  which 
Massachusetts  had  to  give.  From  its 
first  settlement,  until  subsequent  to 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  settlers 
of  this  state  were  subjected  to  severe 
and  varied  tests  of  character  and  abili- 
ty, all  of  which  were  successfully  met. 
In  war,  in  statesmanship,  in  religion 
and  education,  in  social  and  family  and 
individual  life,  no  state  nor  nation  held 
higher  rank  than  did  Connecticut.  Of 
her  people  at  that  period  of  her  his- 
tory, a  Connecticut  poet  has  written, 
appreciatively  as  follows : 

"View  Thm  Niai." 
"Athonie,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride 
Is  placed, 

And    there  their    hospitable  fires  bom 
clear. 
And  there  the  lowliest  farm-houBe  hearth  is 
graced 

With  manly  heart*,  in  piety  sincere; 
Faithful  in  love,  in  honor  stern  and  chaste. 

Id  friendship,  warm  and  true;  in  danger. 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave. " 

And  in  illustration  of  his  theme  the 

poet  marshals  before  us  John  Stark  of 

Bennington.  I  quote  again  his  words : 

"When  on  that  field  his  band  theHesdan 

fonght. 

Briefly  he  spoke  Iwfore  the  fight  began : 

'  Soldiers,    theae    German  gentlemen   are 

honght 

For  foar  ponnda  eight  and  seven  pence 


Are  we  worth  more  ? 

For  wemnstl>eattbeTn,  boys,  ere  set  of  son. 
Or  Mary  Stark's  a  widow.'   It  was  done." 

I  want  to  bring  forward  one  other 
quality  in  character  of  tlie  early  times 
in  Connecticut,  and  I  quote  from  the 
Poet  Whittier  the  speech  of  Abraham 
Davenport,  who  when  the  mysterious 
E)ark  Day  came,  and  alarm  and  appre- 
hension were  so  general  that  a  propo- 
sition to  adjourn  was  made  in  the  leg- 
islature of  which  he  was  a  member, 
met  the  question  thus : 
"Th  18  well  may  be 
The  day  of  judgment    which   the   world 


Bat  be  it  so  or  not,  I  only  know 
My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord's  command 
To  occupy  till  he  come.     So  at  the  post 
Where  he  has  set  me  in  His  providence. 
I  ^Doae.  for  one.  to  meet  Him  face  to  face. 
No   faithless  servant,  frightened  from   my 

task, 
But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 

calls. 
And,  therefore,  with  all  reverence,  I  woald 

Let  God  do  His  work,  we  will  see  to  ours." 
In  the  same  group  with  this  Abra- 
ham Davenport  and  John  Stark  and 
others  of  like  character,  I  place  the 
first  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  contem- 
porary with  them  in  time,  tried  by  the 
same  severe  tests,  and  found  abun- 
dantly worthy  of  like  high  honor.  It 
is  not  claimed  in  behalf  of  these  men 
that  they  were  faultless.  Doubtless 
those  who  lived  neighbors  to  them 
could  point  out  in  them  faults  in 
abundance,  but  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  dwell  upon  those  whatever  fliey 
may  have  been.  The  work  is  not 
done  by  faultless  men,  but  rather  by 
those  whose  virtues  overbalance  and 
outrun,  and  finally  master  and  subdue 
their  faults.  When  this  is  true  of  any 
man  it  is  so  in  the  wise  providence  of 
God  that  his  faults  fade  away  and  are 
forgotten  while  his  work  remains  to 
bless  succeeding  generations.  If  God 
could  only  use  faultless  men  for  good 
work,  the  hope  of  the  world  would  be 
faint  indeed. 

How  faint  and  inadequate  a  picture 
this  is,  after  all,  of  the  subject  matter 
of  which  it  treats ;  here  and  there  an 
individual  life,  and  here  and  there  an 
incident  is  touched  upon,  and  from 
these  the  great  movement  of  the  life 
represented  must  be  inferred.  Not  al- 
ways is  it  true,  that  the  life  which  is 
most  conspicuous  accomplishes  the 
best  work.  Not  always  is  it  true  that 
the  incidents  which  are  caught  up  and 
remembered  are  most  illustrative  of 
character.  But  from  the  data  which 
we  thus  obtain  we  construct  an  ideal 
of  the  life  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation. 
As  in  most  other  families,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  one  which  we  have  been 
considering,  there  doubtless  were  and 
are  among  its  members,  many  of  mod- 
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erate  abilities  and  inferior  attatments, 
those  who  were  fitted  to  be  followers 
rather  than  leaders.  But  a  gpod  fol- 
lower is  just  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  enterprise  as  is  a  compe- 
tent leader.  Every  right  minded  lead- 
er recognizes  this  truth.  I  honor  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  the 
great  body  of  silent,  faithful,  incon- 
spicuous workers  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Simply  because  of  their  numbers 
they  cannot  receive  individual  recog- 
nition, and  for  that  reason  I  think 
care  should  be  taken  to  give  them  as 
a  class  the  honor  which  is  their  due. 

If  men  are  to  work  together  and 
work  efficiently,  in  the  performance 
of  the  tasks  of  civilized  society,  there 
must  be  those  who  lead  and  direct, 
and  those  who  follow  and  execute. 
As  the  potter  in  Longfellow's  poem 
sings,  while  his  wheel  turns  round  and 
round  and  the  plastic  clay  follows  the 
motion  of  his  hand : 

"For  some  must  follow  and  some 
command 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay." 

What  is  it  that  determines  as  be- 
tween two  men,  seemingly  of  equal 
ability,  that  one  shall  be  a  leader  and 
the  otfier  a  follower?  Sometimes  it 
seems  to  be  mere  accident — opportuni- 
ty opening  for  one  a  door  which  re- 
mains closed  for  the  other ;  sometimes 
it  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  one 
to  take  risks  from  which  the  other 


shrinks.  Many  times  it  is  faith,  a 
strong  confidence  either  in  one's  self 
or  in  the  cause  or  enterprise  in  which 
one  may  be  engaged  or  in  an  overrul- 
ing power  which  can  be  depended  up- 
on for  guidance  and  for  strength  to 
meet  one's  every  need.  One  may  pos- 
sess this  faith  in  larger  measure  or  in 
more  active  exercise  than  another. 
Very  slight  indeed  may  be  the  dis- 
tinction which  determines  the  rela- 
tive position  of  men  in  respect  to  this 
matter,  and  it  is  therefore  happily  true 
that  capacity  for  leadership  is  lar^y 
possessed  by  those  who  are  usually 
content  to  be  followers.  It  was  said 
of  our  regiments  in  the  Civil  War — 
and  my  own  was  one  of  them — that 
if  every  officer  were  to  be  suddenly  re- 
moved his  place  could  be  instantly 
and  capably  filled  from  the  ranks. 
Happy  the  cause  for  which  such  sol- 
diers fight — fortunate  the  enterprise 
for  which  such  men  work. 

And  now,  in  taking  leave  of  the 
Meigs  family,  I  wish  only  to  claim 
for  its  members,  that  whether  in  high 
or  low  station,  as  leaders  or  as  follow- 
ers, we  may  say  of  them  that  they 
have  done  well  their  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  national  Kfe  and  character. 
May  their  descendants,  and  all  who 
inherit  the  blood  and  traditions  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Connecticut,  real- 
ize the  value  of  their  legacy  and  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  it. 


THE       FOUNTAIN 


EDITH  TURNER  NEWCOMB 


I  came  upon  a  fountain  far  within  a  wood, 

Of  whitest  water,  a  wide-flashing  crystal  flood — 

Yet  not  one  thirsting  soul  in  that  cool  forest  stood. 

Deep  in  a  city's  heart  I  saw  a  well  whose  sting 

Of  bitter  waters  to  parched  throats  a  curse  did  fling, — 

Then  rose  remembrance  of  that  other  hidden  spring. 
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I     STUDIES    1N°ANCESTRY 


Thii  deputiam  i>  epen  »  ■!],  whether  lolsciiben  «  doI.  idiI  do  (eo  m  nquind.  Ttaa  qurta  ■hoald  b*  lu 
predH  ud  ipiclfic  u  poauble.  The  editor  ol  Ihli  depeitaieiil  pnjpiuet  lo  give  bii  pnsoDul  auenUon  to  qnocloBi 
tm  of  chuise.  Eitended  lDn*tipi[i«u  will  be  made  bjr  him  for  ■  reuouble  coapenutkia.  Pcmoi  brnvbis  old 
Fuuilr  records,  dladee  or  docDmente  jrieldlDifenoiioflcflJ  infonTuiionuercqiioted  to  comraualcetB  with  him  with 
lefcraux  ts  prlstlns  Iheni.  Readen  ars  naniutlr  rcqaeeied  to  co-operate  witb  tbe  editor  In  auweriiit  querlei.  nmuj 
ot  wbkb  cas  onlj  be  aiuwcml  by  nconrae  to  orlfiiui  recordi.  QarrlKi  ant  reqaealed  to  write  dearlr  all  aeuca  e£ 
pcnoiu  end  placcfe  lo  that  tbey  cannot  be  mlnndcrrtood,  QneriEe  will  be  iniertcd  in  tbe  order  itt  which  thej  tm 
recelTed.  All  auiter*  relatlo;  to  thie  depaninent  mnei  be  lent  to  Thb  CoHHBCTicirT  Macahhm,  Hartford.  Batted 
Genealofical  DepanneDt.    G\n  fall  uune  and  poit-olliee 


OF      THE      CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH. 
ASHFORD,     CONNECTICUT 


TRANSCRIBED   AKD    VKRIflRD    BY 

MARY  KINGSBURY  TALCOTT 

HARTFORD,    COMHBCTICVT 

Prom  the  manuscript  copy  owned  by  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Coloni*!  Dames 

THE  American  Nation  is  but  a  codktc-  historical  family  data  and  through  them  caa 

gation  of  families.     Its  fouodatioD  is  be  traced  the  evolution  of  family  character 

thebome;  acommtmityofhomesiB  a  and  the  psychology  or  individual  greatness 

townshipiof  towM.acotinty;ofcounlies.a  inasmuch  as   it   is   influenced  by  heredity. 

state;    of  states,   the    United    SUtes-tho  In  iranscribing  these  records  for  permanent 

American  Republic    It  is  in  the  home  that  ^^^'^^  ^°'  ^'"f  ""■■     .^"^'^S  ^"'"Z 

,           ,       ,          , ,  ,         ,  — tor  family  history  is   the  foundation  of 

the  character  of  a  nation  is  mold«l.  and  ^^^^^  history-genealogisU  are  doing  an 

the  strongest  influence  over  the  home  is  Its  m^iuable  service  to  their  country,  a  service 

spiritual  administration,  or  the  Church.    So  that  increases  in  its  national  value  as  the 

closely  related  is  the  home  and  the  chnrch  nation    develops.     It   is    from    these   in- 

that  the  records  of  the  Utter  are  the  true  transcribod    records    that    historians   and 

sources  of  much  of   the  nation's  history,  scientists  of  the  coming  centuries  will  make 

lliese  records,  beginning  nith  the  arrival  of  their  psychological  deductions  in  tracing  the 

the  pioneers  in  the  New  World,  are  rich  in  rise  and  fall  of  the  nation— Ed rro a 

1718. 

The  following  names  are  signed  to  tbe  Church  Covenant,  made 
November  36,  171S: 

James  Hale,  John  Mixer,  Will'm  Ward,  Joseph  Green,  Isaac 
Mackgoon,  Matthew  [his  mark]  Thompson,  William  fhis  mark] 
Chapman,  Benjamin  Rtissel,  Daniel  Fuller,  Isaac  Kendal,  John  Fitts, 
Nath'l  Fuller. 

John  Parry;  signed  November  j6,  1718. 

Timothy  Allen,  signed  October  u,  1757. 
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i75«. 
Mar,    29.     The  above  and  within  covenant  articles  were  seriously  and  sol- 
emnly consented  to  by  all  those  whose  names  are  here  entered: 
Isaac  Kendal  Bbenezer  Mason 

Jonathan  Avery  EMltiel  Tiffany 

Jedidiah  Dana  Jacob  Preston 

Thos.  Tiffany  John  Southworth 

John  Holmes  John  Preston 

Jacob  Dana  Josiah  Holmes 

John  Wright  Timothy  Eastman 

Samuel  Foster 

James  Hale  Nath'Il  Eaton 

Joshua  Eaton  David  Eaton 

Jacob  boutel  Joseph  Whiton 

William  Chubb  Robert  Knowlton 

Joseph  Snow  Nehemiah  Smith 

Elijah  Whiton 
Thomas  Dexter 
David  Kendal 
David  Smith 
Jonathan  Baker 


Aduissiohs. 
1766 


Nov,Q     The  sacrement  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Leonard  of  Woodstock  and  Daniel  Allen  and  his  wife  azubah  dis- 
missed from  the  Mansfield  first-chh.  were  Rec'd  into  full  communion. 
1769 
April  2nd    Asa  Chedel  was  received  into  the  church 
May  21  &  28  Ruth  wife  of  Jacob  Willison,  and  Anna  Hoar,  wife  of  Elijah  aad 

Martha  Chedel,  and  John  Chedel  and  Rachel  his  wife  were  received  into 

the  church. 

June  25    Increase  Chedel  and  Anna  his  wife  were  received  into  the  church. 

Aug,  20    Elizabeth  Messinger,  Nathan  Bicknell  and  Bulah  his  wife,  as  also 

Eunice  Boutell  wife  of  Jacob  Boutel  Jun'r  were  rec'd  into  the  Chh. 
Sept,  3rd  Edward  Sumner,  and  Experience  his  wife  were  received  into  the 

church. 
Oct,  99.     Sarah,  th^  wife  of    Nathaniel   Eaton,  was   received  into  the 

church,  being  dismissed  from  the  First  Chh.  of  Christ,  in  Woodstock. 
Nov.    5.    Samuel  Allen  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,    were  received  into  the 

chh. 
Nov.  36.     Jacob  Kindall  and  Prudence,  his  wife,  were  received  into  the 

chh.  and   Elisabeth,   wife  of  Ebenezer   Bosworth,  was  received  in  at 

the  same  ttmt;. 

1770. 
Jan.     7.    Joseph  Holmes  and  Hannah,  his  wife,   were  received  into  the 

chh. 
Mar.    4.      Benjamin  Clark  and  Hannah,  his  wife;  also  Eleazer  Warner  and 

Joanna,  his  wife,  were  received  into  the  chh, 
Apr.   39.     Caleb  Hendee  and  Hannah,   his  wife,    were  received   into  the 

chh. 
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July     5.     Simeon  Dean  and  Tamezin,  his  wife,  were  received  into  the 

chh. 
July   33.      Ezekiel    Tiffany   was  received    into  this  chh.,  being  dismissed 

from  the  Chh.  of  Christ  in  Westford. 
Aug.    5.     William  and  Mehetabel  Knowlton,  were  received  into  this  chh, 
Sept.    9.     Hannah  Humphry,   wife  of  John  Humphry,  was  received   into 

this  chh. 
Sept.  30.    Leah  Winchester  was  received  into  the  cbh. 
Nov.    4.     Bridget  Knowlton  was  received  into  this  chh. 
Dec.     3.     Martha  Dana  was  received  into  this  chh.,  being  dismissed  from 

the  First  Chh.  of  Christ  in  Stafford. 
Dec.   16.     Susannah    Clark    was  received  into    the  chh.,  being  dismissed 

from  the  3rd  Chh.  of  Christ  in  Labanon, 

Apr.     7.    Hannah  Bugbee,    the  wife  of  Josiah  Bugbee,  was  received  into 

this  Cbh.,  being  dismissed  from  the  First  Chh.  of  Christ  in  Windham. 
Sept.  33.    Margaret,  the  wife  of  John  Scarborough,  was  received  into  the 

church. 

177a. 
July    13.     Noah  Morse  and  Uerriam,  his  wife,  and  Esther  Keyes,  wife  of 

Jonas  Keyes,  were  received  into  the  Chh, 
Nov.    5.     Silas  and   Mary  Holt    received  into  this  Chh,  being  dismissed 

from  Abington  Chh. 
DdC.    6.    ^athanael  Eaton   was  received  into  this  Chh.,   being  dismissed 

from  the  Chh.  of  Christ  in  New  Concord. 

1773. 
Jan.    10.     Amos  Kendal  and  Zumiah,  his  wife,  were  received  into  this 

Chh. 
June  13.     Anna  Biles,  wife  of  Eben'r  Biles,  was  received  into  this  church. 

1774. 
Mar.  17.     Henry  Lee  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  were  received  into  full  com- 
munion with  this  Chh. 
May     8.   Phineas  Corssmaa  was  received  into  this  Chh. 
May  33.    Jerusha  Boutell,  wife  of  Jacob  Boutell,  jun'r,  was  received  into 

this  church. 
Aug.  38.    Bethiah  Poster,  wife   of  Abraham  Foster,  was  received  into  this 

Chh. 
Nov.    6.     Sarah,  wife  of  Oliver  Clark  and  Jerusha,  wife  of  Samuel  Clark, 

were  received  into  this  Chh. 

I77S- 
Jan.     5.     Blisha  Ellis  received  into  this  Chh.,   being   dismissed  from  id 

Chh.  of  Medway. 
Apr.     3,   Sarah  Bozworth  daughter  of  John  Bozworth  received  into  this 

Chh. 
July   33.     Deborah  Owens  was  received  into  this  Chh. 
Aug.  13,     Mary  Powel    wife    of  Rowland  Powel  was  received  into  this 

Chh.     Dismissed  from  Lebanon  Chh. 
Sept.  10.     Mehetabel  Cheney  was  received  into  ys  Chh. 
Nov.  18.     William  &  Anna  Bicknell  his  wife  were  received  into  this  Chh. 
Nov.  36.     Mary  Snow  wife  of  Joseph  Snow  and  Annah  wife  of  James  Snow 

were  received  Into  full  communion  with  this  Chh. 
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1776. 
May    19,     Dorcas  wife  of  Benj  Snow  was  received  into  full  commonion 

with  this  Chh. 
June  a}.     Joseph  &  Irene  Trlsket  were  received  into  this  Chh. 

June    5.     Hannah  Handee  Daughter  of  Caleb  Handee  was  received  into 

full  communion  with  this  Chh. 
Aug.  3rd.    Nathan  &  Betty  Wright  were  received  into  ye  Chh. ;  into  full 

communion. 
Aug.  10.     Isaac  Human  was  received  into  ye  Chh.,  being  dismissed  from  ye 
and  Chh.  in  Windam. 

>778. 
Jan.    II,     Dinah  Eaton,  Daughter  of  David  and  Mary  Eaton  was  received 

into  this  Chh. 
May   31.     Natbanael  Loomis  Jun'r  received  into  ye  Chh. 
Aug.    3.     Josiah  Hendee  &  Fanny  his  wife  were  received  into  this  Chh. 
Oct  18.    Ebenezer  Smith  was  received  into  ye  Chh. 

1779. 
Sept    5.      Sarah  Johnson,  wife  of  Stephen  Johnson  was  received  into  this 
Chh. 

1780. 
Aug.  27.      Molly,  wife  of  Samuel  Snow  Jun.  was  received  into  ye  Chh, 
Oct.  22.    Hannah  Snow  wife  of  Jonathan  Snow  was  received  into  ye  Chh. 
Dec.  17.    Elizabeth  Woodword,  wife  of  Joseph  Woodword  was  received  into 
ye  Chh. 

1781. 
Aug.  12. 
Nov.    4.      Esther  Tiffany,  wife  of  Simeon  Tiffany  was  received  into  ye  Chh. 

1786. 
Mch.  2i8t.  Molley  Kindle  was  received  into  full  Communion. 

1788. 
June  Isaac  Perkins  and  Tamcsin  his  Wife,  was  rec'd  into  Communion 

1789. 
Sept.  i6th  Mr.  Enoch  Pond  was  reed  into  this  Chh.  by  a  Letter  from  ye  Chh. 

of  Christ  in  Wrentham 

Sepbr.  27  Hannah  Richards,  wife  of  Thaddeus  Richards,  was  received  into 
this  Chh.  by  a  letter  from  ye  first  Chh.  in  Medway 


1790. 
i  of  Jos.  Snc 


Jan.  31st,  Desire  Snow,  wife  of  Jos.  Snow  was  rec'd  in  this  Chh,  by  a  letter 
from  tfie  first  church  in  Mansheld. 

Feby.  28  Eunice  Torrey,  Wife  of  David  Torrey,  was  rec'd  into  ye  Chh.  at  their 
Houses. 

March  25  Sybel  Burnhara,  wife  of  Br.  Isaac  Bumham  Rec'd  into  this  Chh. 
by  a  letter  from  the  second  Chh.  in  Woodstock 

Peggy  Pond,  wife  of  our  Rcv'd  pastor  Rec'd  into  tliis  Chh,  by  a  Let- 
ter from  the  Chh.  in  Wrentham. 

Mar.  28th  Ziporah  Mason,  wife  of  Dea'n  Eben'r  Mason  was  rec'd  into  this  Chh. 
by  a  letter  from  the  Chh.  in  Tolland 

July  22nd  Jonathan  Gould  &  Mary  his  wife  were  rec'd  into  this  Chh,  by  a 
letter  n-om  ye  first  Chh.  in  Lebanon. 

Sept.  26    Anna  Wright,  Daugt'r  of  Br.  Nathan  Wright  rec'd  into  ye  Chh. 
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1791 
Novr.  27  Jonathan  Snow  was  rec'd  in  this  Church 

1792. 
July  29     Esther  Spalding,  wife  of  Ephraim  Spalding. 
Sept.  30th  John  Clark;  Phebe  Clark,  wife  of  John  Clark. 
O^  31    Zacheriah  Bicknal. 

1793- 
May  5    Sarah  Messenger,  wife  of  Joel  Messenger. 

'794- 
Feby.  16    Matthew  Reed ;  Dorothy,  wife  of  Matthew  Reed. 

1795- 
Apr.  26    David  Brown ;  Molly  Brown,  wife  of  David, 

1797, 
Sepr,  24    Esther  Ti£Eany,  wife  of  Simeon  letter  from  Brimfield  Chh. 

1798. 
Septr   16  Lemuel  Clark,  Israel  Clark, 

£sther  Clark,  wife  of  Israel,  by  a  letter  from  Mansfield  Chh. 
Susannah  Huntington,  wife  of  Wightman. 
Nov.  25.    Lucy  Chaffee,  wife  of  Jonathan, 

Mary  Chaffee,  daug'r  of  do. 

Molly   Snow  wife  of  Bilarky. 

Matthew  Marcy. 

Hannah  Marcy,  wife  of  Matthew. 

Jerusha  Marcy,  daugh'r  of  do. 

Betsy    Marcy    daug'r    of    do 

Haiuiah  ■        daug'r       of       do 

Hannah  Preston,  wife  of  Zera. 

Francis  Clark. 

Sally  Clark — wife  of  Francis. 

Esther  Fletcher  wife  of  Gurdon. 

Desire  Oark  daug'r  of  Israel. 

Jonathan  Snow  Jun'r. 

Relief  Snow — wife  of  Jon'a  Jun'r. 

Rebecca  Marcy — daug  r  of  Reuben. 

Lucinda  Holt  daug'r  of  Mary  How. 

Sabrina  How  daug'r  of  Neh.  How. 

Clarina  Bailey  wife  of  John. 

Saloma  Swift  wife  of  Asa. 

Rhoda  Snow   daug'r  of  William. 

Salinda  Snow  daug'r  of  do. 

William  Snow  Jun'r — Son  of  do 

Mehitable  Mason — daug'r  of  Eben'r  Jun'r. 

Eliphalet    Mason       Son  of    do. 

Lucinda  Knowleton  daug'r  of  Wid'w  Anna 

Silas  Orcutt  Son  of  John. 

Hannah  Triscott    daug'r  of  Joseph. 

John  Mason,  Jun'r  Son  of  John. 

Phebe  Clark  daug'r  of  John. 

Sally  Pond  daug  r  of  Enoch, 

Nabby  Heath  Pond  do  of  do. 

John    Pond       Son    of    do. 
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1799. 
Jan.  27.    Reuben  Marcy. 

Rachel  Marcy   wife  of  Reuben. 
James  Clark. 

Jerusha  Clark   wife  of  James. 
Billy  Snow. 

Olive  Snow    wife  of  Billy. 
Isaac  Kendal. 

Rachel  Kendal   wife  of  Isaac. 
Zacheriah  Bicknal. 
Nancy  Byles,  daug'r  of  Tosias. 
Parcy  Chaffee,  daug'r  of  Jonathan, 
Olive  Read,  daug'r  of  Matthew. 
Mar.  31  St.  Joseph  Snow 
John  Mason. 
John  Hendee. 

Annis  Hendee  wife  of  John. 
Sally  G^lord   wife  of  Luther. 
Jemen»a  Preston 

David  Mason   Son  of  Eben'r  Jun'r. 
May  26th    Hosea  Clark 

Zuruiah  Clark   wife  of  Hosea. 
1805. 
June  23     Molly  Cook  wife  of  Aaron  Cook. 
Sept  29.    Oliver  Clark. 

1811. 
Nov.  24th    Mrs.  Currance  Judson  wife  of  Rev.  Philo  Judsoo  by  letter  from 
Chh.  at  Woodbury. 

1814. 
Jan.   13     Mary  Stebbins — wife  of  Erastus  Stebbins  by  letter  from  Chh.  at 

Somers. 
July  29     Widow  Louis  Kendal   by  letter  from  Chh  at  Westford, 

1815. 
Sept'ber    Lethur  Hammond  &  his  wife,  by  letter  from  Chh  at  Farmington. 

1816. 
Nov.  24     Prudy  Snow,  wife  of  Eleazer,  by  letter  from  Chh,  at  Dedham.    Died 
Febr.  27th,  1871,  AE.  82. 

1818. 
Nov.  29.    Mathew  Read  &  his  wife  Lydia.    By  letter  from  the  Church  at 
Newhaven. 

1820. 
Oct.  2nd  Unice  Grant,  by  letter  from  Chh.  Mansfield. 

Males  &  Females 


Sam'l  Allen  &  his  wife  J794,  1796 
Benj'a  Clark  "  "  wife 
Sampson  Key  &  " 
Caleb  Hendee  &    " 
Sami  Bicknal  &  " 
Nathan  Wright  &  "  -1796 
Eli  Kendal  &  his  " 
Isaac  Perkins     "  "  1795 
Isaac  Burnam  "  " 
Joseph  Triscott    "  " 


Jon'a  Gould  &  his  wife 
Increase  Chedle  "  " 
Ebenezer  Mason  &  " 
Jonathan  Snow    "  " 
John  Oark    & 
Enoch  Pond    &      " 
ATatthew  Reed  &  his  wife 
David  Brown       "       " 
Israel  Clark         "       " 
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Males 
Jacob  BoutweI-1794 
William  Chubb  1797 
Ezekiel  TifFeny  1795 
Eben'r  Smith 
Elisha  Ellis  1796 
Josiah  Hendee-dismissed 
Edward  Sumner 
Ephraim  Bemis  1793 
Zacheriah  Bickna!  1798 
Lem'l  Clark-1802 

Females 
Wid'w  Martha  Dana  1799 
Ursula  Snow,  wife  of  Oliver 
Wid'w  Ann  Eaton 
Wid'w  patience  Dana 
Hannah  Bugbee,  wife  of  Jonah  1799 
Ruth  Wilson  wife  of  Jacob 
Wid'w  Jenisha  Boutwell  ,dis, 
Wid'w  Sarah  Snow  1797 
Deborah  Owen  wife  of  Eben'r 
Patience  Famham 
Hannah  Owen,  wife  of  Benj'n 
Wid'w  Mehitable  Knowlton 


Wid'w  Mary  preston  1796 
Mary  How  wife  of  Neh'h 
Sibil  Mason  wife  of  John 
Dorcas  Snow  wife  of  Benj'n 
Wid'w  Hannah  Snow 
Annah  Snow  wife  of  James 
Molly  Clark  wife  of  Israel 
Phebe  Bicknal  wife  of  Zach  Jr. 
Molly  Snow,  wife  of  Sam 'I. 

Chariot  Bicknal det 

Bulah  Huntington 

Wid'w  Penelope  Chapman  1794 

Wid'w  Sarah  Osgood  1794 

Ruth  Bosworth 

Wid.  Rebeckah  Conant 

Wid'w  Lewis 

Wid'w  Elesabeth  Messinger 

Hannah   Rechards  wife   Thad's. 

Jerusha  Clark  wife  of  Lem'l 

Anna  Wright-dismissed 

Esther  Spalding  wife  Eph'm 

Sarah  Messenger  wife  Joel 

Elizabeth  Woodward  wife  Joseph  1794 

Susanna  Huntington  wife  of  Wight- 


DISMISSIONS 


Jan.  17    Joseph  Whiton,  Jonathan  Chaffee,  Benj.  Walker  Manasseth  Farnam, 

Elijah  Whiton,  John  Smith 
(Page  2  old  record)  Thomas  Chapman,  Ezekiel  Tiffeney,  &  Joseph  Chaffee 

were  Recommended  to  Gather  a  church  in  Westford.  , 

Feb.  15    Joseph  Barney  &  his  wife  &  James  old  &  his  wife  were  dismissed  to 

the  and  Chh.  in  Ashford 
Aug.  28   Mary  wife  of  Thomas  Chapman  Dismissed  to  the  2nd  Chh.  in  A.shford 
Oct.  16 

1769 
Apr.  19  Nathaniel  Eaton  was  dismissed  from  this  church  to  the  Chh.  of  Christ 

in  New  Concord, — 
June  II  Rebecca,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Whiton  was  dismissed  from  this  church 

to  the  Chh.  of  Christ  in  Westford. 
June  18    Mary  Hastun  the  wife was  dismissed  from  this  to  Westford 

Chh. 
July  16    Sarah  Eastman,  wife  of  Philip  Eastman  was  dismissed  from  this  Chh. 

to  the  Chh.of  Christ  in  Westford. 
Aug  31    Anderson  Dana  and  Susanna  his  Wife  were  dismissed  from  this  Chh, 

to  a  Chh.  about  to  be  gathered  at  Wilksborough. 
1775 
Jan.  5    John  Chedel  and  Rachel  his  wife  Asa  Chedel  and  Martha  his  wife,  and 

John  Bennett  &  Widow  Martha  Chedel  &  Anna  wife  of  Elijah  Hoor  were 

dismis'd  from  this  Chh.  to  a  Chh.  about  to  be  gathered  at  Hartford,  in  the 

government  of  New  York. 
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June  i8    Sarah  wife  of  Nathaneal  Eaton  Jun'r  was  dismissed  from  this  Chh. 
to  ye  2d  Chh.  in  MansBeld. 

17^7 
July  6  John  Holmes  &  his  wife  &  Joseph  Holmes  and  Hannah  his  wife  was  dis- 
missed from  ye  Chh.  to  ye  Chh.  of  Christ  in  Munson. 

1778 
Sep't  13    Benj.  &  Bridget  Siminer — ^Jonathan  &  Dorcas  Chapman — Samuel  & 
Hanna  Snow — Simeon  &  Tammazin  Dean  &  Elisha  Wales,  were  dismissed 
from  ye  Chh,  being  about  to  embody  into  a  Chh.  in  EaStford 
Oct  4    Maiy  Curtis  &  Dinah  Eaton  were  dismissed  to  ye  Chh.  in  Hannovah 

1781 
Apr.  15  Amos  Kendal  &  wife  were  dismissed  from  ys.  Chh.  to  ye  Chh.  of  Christ 

in  Westford. 

1784 
Feb.'r  2  Timothy  Eastman  and  Esther  his  wife  were  Dismissed  and  recommend- 
ed to  the  Chh.  in  Winsor,  in  Vermont  State 
Nov.  28    Henry  Lee  and  Rebecca  his  wife  were  Dismissed  from  this  church 
and  recommended  to  the  Church  of  Christ — where  the  providence  of  god 
shall  fix  them. 

1790 
June  22    Dea'n  Nathaniel  Loomis,  his  wife  Sarah  &  Nath'l  Loomis  Jun  r  were 

dismissed  &  recommended  to  ye  B'r  in  Whitistown  State  of  N.  Y. 
Aug't  1st    Josiah  Holmes  was  dismissed  &  recommended  to  ye  Second  Chh.  in 
Stafford. 

1791 
July  31    Eleazer  Warner  dismissed  to  2nd  Chh.  Mansiield 

1793 
Feb.  15    Anna  Shepherd  formerly  Anna  Wright  dismissed  to  ye  1st  Chh.  in 
East  Windsor. 

1796 
Jan.  31st,    Josiah  Hendee  to  ye  Chh.  in  Walpoles  New  Hampshire. 

1797 
Apr.  14th    Jenisha  Mecham  to  ye  Ch.  m  Stafford  ye  1st 

1798 
Sept.  16   Mehitable  Preston  formerly  Knowlton,  to  ye  Chh.  in  Hampton 

'799 
Oct  I    Rhoda  Gilmore,  formerly  Snow,  to  ye  1st  Chh.  in  Stafford. 

1800 
Nov.    Molly  Qark  wife  of  Israel  to  be  rec'd  into  any  regular  church. 
1801 

,  Jan.  nth  Esther  Tiffany  to  be  rec'd  into  any  regular  chh 

Jan'y  25  Sally  Cobura  recommended  to  Xtian  communion  &  had  liberty  to  form 

into,  or  join  any  regular  church 
Feb.  15th  Sabrina  Colton,  formerly  Howe,  recommended  to  ye  church  in  West 
Hartford. 

Lucinda  Clark  formerly  Holt  recommended  to  the  chh.  in  West  Hart- 
ford. 
Sept  13  Jonathan  Gould  &  his  wife  to  the  Chh.  in  Sturbridge. 
2j  Annah  Snow  wife  of  James,  to  the  Chh.  in  Beckett. 
1802 
Mar.  22    Rebecca  Utley  (formerW  Marcy)  to  ye  chh.  in  Andover. 
Nov.  28th  Rufus  Kendal  to  the  Qih.  in  Westford. 
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1803 
Nov.  19th  Nancy  Bicknal  (Byles)  to  yt  Chh.  in  Belchertown. 

1805 
Sept  39th  Lois  Kendal  (formerly  Qark  to  Chh.  in  Westford 
Dec.  1st    Susanna  Huntington,  Esther  Fletcher  to  ye  Chh.  in  New  Haven 
Vermont 

1809 
May  14  David  Brown  &  Molly  his  wife  to  the  Chh.  in  Brimfield. 

1810 
Apr.  15    Israel  Clark,  Francis,  Sally,  James,  Jerusha  2nd,  Hosea,  Zeruiah 
&  Jerusha  Clark  recom'd  with  liberty  to  incorporate  into  a  Chh.  about  to 
be  formed  in  Chaplin  Society  in  Mansfield. 
181 1 
Apr.  21  Tryphena  Paine  to  the  1st  Chh,  in  Woodstock. 
Olive  Williams  to  the  Chh.  in  Eaton.  (?) 
1812 
Jan.  5    Desire  Qark  a  member  of  this  Chh.,  to  the  Chh.  of  Christ  In  Chaplin 

Society. 
Feb.i6    David  H.  Mason  to  the  evangelical  Reformed  Chh.  in  Philadelphia. 

1813 
Dec.       Eliphalet  Mason  was  dismissed 

18 14 
Hannah  Tarbox  was  dismissed  &  recommended  to  the  Chh.  of  Christ 
in  Lynn  Massachusetts. 

1815 
May  28  Voted  to  dismiss  Joseph  Trisket  &  Irena  his  wife  &  to  give  them  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Chh.  of  Christ  in  Pompey 
1817 
Wid.  Hannah  Dow  to  the  church  in  Newhaven 
Aprl.      Polly  Wood  to  the  Church  in  Mansfield. 
Nov.  30    Anna  Williams  to  the  Chh.  in  Northmansfield. 
1820 
Sarah  Atwood  the  wife  of  Rev.  Anson  S.  Atwood  to  the  chh.  of  Christ 
in  Mansfield. 
July  30th  Loiza  Perkins  to  the  Chh.  of  Christ  in  Hartford,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  Joel  Haws 

1821 
Sept.  23  Ruth  Harlow  to  church  in  Westminster,  Vermont 
Phebe  Collins  to  church  in  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

1833 
July      Widow  Sarah  Bumham  to  the  Chh.  in  Batavia,  N.  Y 
Sept.  29  Abigail  Lilly  to  the  Chh.  in  South  Mansfield 
Oct  13  Margaret  Mason  dismissed  from  the  Church  in  Ashford  and  recom- 

mended  to  the  Church  in  Towanda  County  of  Bradford,  State  of  New 

York. 


MARRIAGES 
1719 


Apr.  I  Jacob  Fuller  &  Elizabeth 

1723 
Aug.  9    Benjamin  Read  &  Mary  Wilson 
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MARRIAGES    BV    MR.    TIM'o    ALLEN 
I7S7 

Nov.  i6  Hugen  Storrs  &  Jerusha  Alden  at  Mrs.  Bicknell's 

Dec.  7  Calvin  Eaton  &  Eliz'th  Work  at  Mr.  Works 

Dec'r  14  William  Knowlton  &  Mehitable  Eaton  at  Josh'a  Eaton's. 

1758 
Feb'y  20    Charles  Burnham  &  Elizabeth  Eastman  at  Reuben  Marcy's 
Mar.  2    Joseph  Howard  &  Sarah  Russel  at  Ingolsby  Works. 
Apr.  13  Joshua  Pettis  &  Sarah  Tory  at  My  House 
Apr.  20    Oliver  Hencher  &  Eliz'th  Flin  at  My  House 
June  29    David  Eaton  &  Mary  Preston  at  Lt  Jacob  Preston's 
Oct.  31  Jos.  Fenton  &  Abigail  Wright  at  Jo'n  Wright's 

1759 
May  9  John  Chapman  Jun'r  &  Sibill  Dimick  at  my  House 
July  26  Increase  Cheedle  &  Annah  Allen  at  M'r  Sam'll  Allen's. 
Nov.  15  W'm  Bicknel  &  Amy  Eaton  at  Nath'II  Eaton's 

1760 
Dec.  23  Jo'n  Peak  &  Sarah  Coates  at  Widow  Coates. 
Dec.  25  Zachariah  Whitney  &  Sarah  Nanton  at  my  House 
James  Braman  &  Sarah  Dana  at  Esq'r  Dana's. 

176 1 
June  2  Allerton  Cushman  J'r  &  Harmony  Allen  Sec.  Meet.  House 
June  18  Jonathan  Dana  to  Hannah  Burnham  at  M'r  Jon'n  Bamham's 
Nov.  5    John  Cheedle  to  Mary  Bosworth,  Asa  Cheedle  to  Martha  Paddock  at 

Benj.  Sabin's 
Nov.  12    Lemuel  Holmes  to  Abigail  Btcknell  at  Mrs.  Bicknell's 
Nov.  26    Walker  Wakefield  to  Patience  Pitts  at  My  House 

1762 
Mar.        Jacob  Chapman  &  Eleonora  Kindal  at  Wid'w  Chapman's 
Nov,  16    Jonathan  Curtis  &  Dorothy  Mason  at  my  House 
Dec.  18    Nathan  Bicknell  &  Beulah  Metcalf  at  Her  Father's,  Jos.  Dana's 

1763 
Oct.  6    Sami  Young  &  Lidia  Drew  at  Mr.  Boutell's. 

1769 
Mar.  23  Samuel  Sibley  &  Mllla  Squire  were  married. 
June  29  John  Smith  &  Merriam  Donnason  were  married, 
Oct.  25  William  Howard  of  Sturbridge  &  Zilpah  Buggbee,  Ashford, 

1770 
Feb.  20  John  Southward  &  Levina  Dana  were  Married 
Apr.  18  John  Lassell  &  Elizabeth  Dana  "  " 

May  31  Jacob  Preston  &  Sarah  Howard        "  " 

Aug  6  Jonas  Keyes  &  Esther  Bugbee  "  " 

Aug.  20  Edward  Bugbee  &  Thankful  Curtis  "        " 
Dec.  10  Phenehas  Jakis  of  Canaan  &  Hannah  Lewis  of  Ashford. 

1771 
Jan.  18  Thomas  Morery  &  Penelopa  Chapman. 
Jan.  29  Samuel  Whipple  &  Elizabeth  Snow  were  married. 
Feb.  14  Daniel  Tenney  &  Priscilla  Dana        "  " 

Mch.  5    Noah  Pain  &  Zeruiah  Humphry        "  " 

Nov.  14  James  Snow  &  Annah  Holmes  "  " 
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1772 
Jan.  14  Thomas  Stcbbins  &  Sarah  Tiffany  were  married 
Jan.  39  Amos  Kendal  &  Zumiah  Chapman  " 
Mar.  4  David  Chappman  &  Sarah  Chubb  " 
Apr.  14  John  Hale  &  Mehetable  Knowlton  " 
May  20  Ephraim  Spauldin  &  Esther  Snow  " 
Nov.  5  Asa  Eaton  &  Abigail  Goodell  " 

Nov.  12  Benjamin  Smith  &  Hannah  Smith  " 
Dec.  5  Philip  Holmes  of  Hardwick  &  Anna  Powers  of  Grenwich  were  mar- 
ned. 

1773 
Jan.  13  Joel  Ward  &  Elisabeth  Woodward  were  married 
Mar.  II  Cesar  Negro  servant  to  Benjamin  Sabin  Sc  Dinah  negro  servant-girl 
to  Capt.  Benjamin  Clark  were  married,  with  the  consent  of  their  masters, 
ilar.  30  Jonathan  Snow  &  Hannah  Chubb  were  married. 
SepL  15  Stephen  Burges  &  Susanna  Abbot     "         " 
Xov.  2  Tiras  Preston  &  Esther  Eaton  "         " 

Nov.  II  Stephen  Hyemes  &  Hannah  Watkins  "        " 
Xov.  6  Edward  Fay  &  Sarah  Torry  "        " 

Nov.  25  Sam'll  Snow  Jun'r  and  Molly  Wilson        " 

Dec.  26  Ebenezer  Wales  &  Annah  Babcock ;  also  James  Keyes  &  Merriam  Bab- 
cock  were  married. 

1774 
Jan.  1 1  Joseph  Woodward  &  Elizabeth  Sumner  were  married. 
Oct.  4  Hubard  Smith  &  Keziah  Snow  "  " 

Nov.  I  Abel  Simmons  &  Hannal  Holmes  "  " 

1775 
Jan.  2  Nehemiah  How  &  Mary  Holt  "  " 

Jan.  3  Joseph  Chidey  &  Mary  Baker  were  married. 
Jan.  12  Jonathan  Curtis  &  Mary  Preston  "     " 
Mar.  7  Elisha  Smith  Wales  &  Mary  Watkins  were  married, 
(une  II  Abner  Loomis  &  Ruth  Wilson  "  " 

Nov.  16  William  Tiffany  &  Molly  Clark 
Dec.  28  Simeon  Tiffany  &  Esther  Oark  "  " 

1776 
Mar.  21  Clap  Sumner  &  Mehitable  Lassel         "  " 

Mar.  28  Ebenezer  Smith  Jun'r  &  Hannah  Weston        " 
May  I  Jonathan  Chaffee  &  Lucy  Allen  were  " 

May  30  Nathan  Stanton  &  Sarah  Cog^eswell  were        " 
Sept  2  Daniel  Lewis  &  Sarah  Lyon  "  " 

Sept.  19  Benjamin  Pitts  &  Freelove  Whipple  "  " 

Dec.  4  Stephen  Hayward  &  Lucy  Brooks  "  " 

^777      , 
Apr.  10  John  Johnson  &  Sarah  Byles  ' 

May  21  Aaron  Cook  &  Mary  Cummins  "  " 

May  22  Abel  Simmons  &  Mercy  Haven         "  " 

Nov.      Nathaniel  Hayward  &  Priscilla  Chubb  were  married 
Nov.  27  Samuel  Bugbee  &  Thankful  Snow        "  " 

Adam  Knox  &  Doritha  Chaffee  "  " 

Dec  13  Samuel  Eaton  Martha  Tubbs  "         " 

1778 
Feb.  5  David  Torrey  &  Eunice  Bicknel  "  " 

Mar.  4  Walter  Himes  &  Albtgnil  Scarborough  "         " 
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Mar.  5  Ebenezer  Mason  &  Christian  Fitts  were  married 

Mar.  23  Thomas  Southworth  &  Rachel  Cummins     " 

May  8  John  Warren  &  Abigail  Eaton  were  " 

Apr.  16  (John)  Orcutt  &  Mary  Hendee  "  " 

May  20  Joseph  Palmer  &  Sarah  Weld  "  " 

July  16  The  Rev.  Elisha  Hutchinson  &  Mrs.  Jerusha  Cadwell. 

1779 
Feb.  18  Benjamin  Haniield  &  Bric^t  Lewis 
May  20  Ezra  Snow  &  Levina  Case  were  married 
Nov.  3  William  Pine  &  Esther  Palmer  "        " 
Nov.  II  Uriah  Holt  &  Margaret  Mason  were  married 
Nov.  18  Josias  Byles  &  Abigail  Clark        "        " 
Nov.  25  Lemuel  Clark  Jun'r  &  Elizabeth  Bicknell 
Dec.  9  Nathanael  Bowdish  &  Betty  Huntington 

1780 
Apr.  24  Josiah  Eaton  &  Ann  Knowlton 
Dec.  3  Moses  Horton  &  Silence  Willison 

1 781 
May  20  Billarca  Snow  &  Molly  Smith 
Aug.  30  John  Bicknel  Jun'r  &  Anna  Atwood ;  likewise 

James  Bug^bee  &  Hannah  Morgan 
Nov.  12  Stephen  Eaton  and  Phanely  Knowlton 

1789 
Sept.  22  Benj'a  Sumner  &  Ruth  Pahner 
•  Nov.  24  Amasa  Robinson  &  Harmony  Chubb. 

1790 
Feb,  17  Amos  Goodale  of  Westminster  Ver't  &  Mehitable  Hendee 
Mar.  25  Ezra  Bowtwell  &  Cyntha  Williams 

Benj'a  Shaw  of  Benson  State  of  Vermont  &  Sybel  Eaton 
Apr.  I  Joseph  Wilson  &  Lenda  Utley  of  Pomfret 
Dec.  7  John  Butler  &  Sally  Brown 
Dec.  23  Michael  Swinington  of  pomfret  &  Lois  Kendal 

1 791 
Feb.  17  Andrew  Works  &  Martha  Phillips 

21  Nehemiah  Ripley  of  Windham  &  Amea  Gould 
Ap'l  7  Lovell  Snow  &  Sarah  Maynard  of  Pomfret 
Aug.  28  Zinglius  Bullard  &  Sally  Keys 
Sep.  22  Elijah  Deans  &  Irena  Sumner. 

Oct.  20 Backus  of  Canterbury  &  Sally  Tuft 

Nov.  7  Thomas  Phinney  &  Anna  Preston 

21  Thomas  Chaffe  &  Abigail  Knowlton 
Dec.  I  Reuben  Marcy  Jun'r  &  Hannah  Sumner 

25  Samuel  Clark  of  Hardwick  Mass.  &  Mehitable  Ingersol 

1792 
Jan.  26  Smith  Holt  &  Lydia  Snow 
Feb.  8  Thomas  Peck  of  Brookfield  Vermont  &  Priscilla  Howard  of  Woodstock 

9  Asa  Phillips  &  Anna  Work 
Mar.  7  C^p't  Josiah  Sabin  of  Pomfret,  to  Wid'w  Sarah  Work 
Apr.  29  Mr.  Samuel  Bicknal  to  Wid'o  Mary  Frink. 
Aug.  26  Willard  Watkins  &  Tryphosa  Bumam 

30  John  Bayley  &  Clarissa  Snow 
Sept  27  Luther  Gaylord  &  Sally  Preston 
Oct  15  Isaac  Farnam  &  Mehitable  Snow 
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Nov.  14  Thomas  Cheney  &  Polly  Stowel 
22  Ezra  Smith  &  Roxana  Kendal 
27  Nathan  Palmer  &  Polly  Brown 
39   Joshua  Orwell,  Coventry  &  Thankful  Eaton 
Dec  10   Bela  Ormsby,  Manchester  Vermont  &  Ruth  Russ. 

13  Gurdon  Fletcher  &  Esther  Oarit,  Mansfield 
F^.  9  Othniel  Woodward  &  Zelinda  Reed ; 

David  Keys  &  Sarah  Sumner. 
Feb.  17  John  Frink  &  Roxania  Bicknal 

Mar.  3  Abial  Albee  of  WillJngton  &  Polly  Chandler,  Ashford. 
Mar.  25  Stephen  Carpenter  of  Killingly  &  Nancy  Smith 

Elijah  Chapman  &  Esther  Jennings. 
Apr.  3  Whitmore  Shepherd,  Pomfret  &  Lucy  Parish  of  Ashford. 
May  12  Elias  Frink  &  Carina  Holt 
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INFORMATION  WANTED 
173.    (a)    WiUiams-CeU'Stebbins-SUd. 
man-Coliins.      Is    the    following 
Williams  line  correct? 
I.  Richard    Williams    (married 
whom?) 

3.  Mathew  Williams  m.  Susanah 
Cole. 

3.  Amos  Williams  b.  1646  m. 
1670  Elizabeth. 

4.  Samuel  Williams  b,  1675  m. 
1697  Mary  Stebbins. 

5.  Amos   Williams  b.   1698    m. 
1735  Mary  Stedman. 

6.  Jesse  Williams    b.    1751    m. 
1771  Lois  Collins. 

7.  They  removed   from   Rocky 
Hill,  Conn,  to  Sandisfield,  Mass. 

(b)  Cole.  Who  was  Susanah  Cole 
of  Wethersfield,  wife  of  Mathew 
Williams? 

(c)  Who  was  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Amos  Williams? 

(d)  Who  was  Mary  Stebbins,  wife 
of  Samuel  Williams? 

(e)  Who  was  Mary  Stedman,  wife 
of  Amos  Williams? 

(f)  Who  was  Lois  Collins,  wife 
of  Jesse  Williams? 

(g)  I  find  the  name  of  Mathew 
given  as  one  of  the  sons  o£ 
Mary  Williams  Jennings.  Was 
■he  daughter  of  Mathew  and 
Susanah  Williams? 


173.  I  am  also  anxious  to  find  rec- 
ords of  Case-Clark-Hubbard.  I 
am  descendant  of  George  Hub- 
bard of  Middletown  through 
daughter,  Mary  Hubbard  Raney. 

(a)  Wanted,  parentage  of  Belinda 
Hubbard  who  m.  Enoch  Persons 
of  Sandisfield,  Mass,  Belinda 
came  from  Middletown,  Conn. 

(b)  Also  Penelope  Hubbard,  who 
m.  Benoni  Gillette  1782  in  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 

(c)  Who  was  Dorothy  Stow  who 
mjonathan  Gilbert  1679? 

(d)  who  was  Hannah  Ailing,  m. 
Nathaniel  Gilbert  1716? 

(e)  Who  was  Hannah  MiUer,  m. 
Ebenezer  Gilbert  1754? 

(f)  Where  can  I  find  records  of 
families  named? 

174.  Lewis- Buriull.  Would  like  to 
know  if  between  1810  and  1810, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  there  was  a 
Lewis  family  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  a  daughter  of  which  mar- 
ries a  William  Bumell.  Are 
there  any  Bumells  found  there? 

C.  J.  B. 

175.  DooHtiU.  Would  like  a  copy 
of  the  Muster  roll  of  Jonathan 
Meigs'  reg.  while  at  Morristown, 
N.  Y.,  1779-80.  I  am  looking 
for  the  name  of  George  Doolittle 
of  Middletown  who  was  in  the 
regiment.      He  was  my  great 
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grandfather.    I  want    bis    war 
record.  J.  C.  W. 

\^6,  Jones.  In  reply  to  query  77 
Jones,  I  can,  if  desired,  fur- 
nish your  correspondent  the 
names  and  dates  of  birth  of  all 
the  children  of  Asa  Jones* 
Jabez*  Thomas'  Thomas'  and 
Thomas,*  the  immigrant.  Can 
this  correspondent  furnish  me 
the  name  of  the  wife  Ann,  who 
married  Jabez  Jones  of  Colches- 
ter, and  her  parentage? 

F,  F.  F. 

177.  Tousey  -  Piatt  •  Perdval-  Gilbert. 
Thomas  Tousey  m.  Mercy  Piatt 
between  1730  and  1765.  Their 
son  or  grandson,  Moses  Tousey, 
m.  Lydia  Percival,  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Lydia  (Gilbert)  Perci- 
val; m.  about  1798.  Informa- 
tion of  ancestry  or  descent  of 
any  of  the  above,  Thomas 
Tousey,  Mercy  Piatt,  Paul  Per- 
cival and  Lydia  Gilbert,  will  be 
much  appreciated.  They  were 
alt  Connecticut  people. 

C.  T.  B. 

178,  Allen.  Would  like  the  given 
name  of  the  father  and  informa- 
tion of  the  English  ancestry  of 
Jeremiah  Allen  who  was  bom  in 
1698  and  died  Oct.,  1775,  in  the 
77th  year  of  hia  age.  His  wife's 
name  was  Rachel.  Jeremiah 
Allen  had  a  son  Thaddeus,  b. 
Jan.  ao,  1716,  and  a  dau.  Abi- 
gail, b.  July  39,  i7flo,  Thad- 
deus Allen  had  a  wife  Abigail 
and  children:  Sarah,  b.  June  t5. 


1741;  Abner,  b.  Apr.  8,  1744; 
Caleb,  b.  Aug.  j6,  1749;  Abner, 
b.  Sep.  16,  1754.  Thaddeus  d. 
Jan.  3  in  eighty-first  year  of  bis 
age.  Calebdiedinhisforty-nisth 
year.  Caleb  Allen  m.  Lydia 
Wheaton  and  had  Nathan,  b. 
Nov.,  1771;  Thaddeus,  Nov.  30, 
>773;  Lydia,  March  39,  1776; 
Abner,  Nov.  a?,  1777;  Sarah, 
June  ao,  1781;  Vashty,  1783; 
Amasa,  1786;  Caleb,  Dec.  39, 
1788;  Persia,  Nov.  7, 1794-  Per- 
sis  Allen,  dau.  of  Caleb  and 
Lydia,  m.  Arnold  Joslyn  Dec.  ta, 
1S13 ;  Ralph,  Charles,  Sarah, 
Harriet,  Lurellia,  Franlc,  Wil- 
liam, Jane,  Albert,  James.  Wil- 
liam C.  Joslyn,  s.  of  Arnold  and 
Persia,  m.  Dencey  L.  Pickett  and 
had  5  surviving  children,  of 
whom  Francis  M.  m.  Anson 
Buchanan,  and  had  a  daughter, 
Martha  Taylor  Buchanan,  who 
married  William  Richardson 
June    7,    1895. 

(From  the  old  Bible  of  Jeremiah 
Allen,  brought  from  England.) 
Four  brothers  in  the  early  gen- 
erations are  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Woodstock,  Pomfret, 
Ashford  and  Killingly. 

F.  M.  B. 
179.  (a)  C/ar*.  Who  was  John  Clarke 
who  m.  Elizabeth  White,  daugh- 
ter of  Nathaniel  White  of  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.? 
(b)  Hamlin.  Wanted  names  of 
children  of  Giles  Hamlin. 

I.  M.  W. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

173.  (c)  Gilbert-Stow.  Jonathan  Gil- 
bert and  Dorothy  Stow,  "  dau.  of 
Rev.  Samnel  Stow,"  m.  June  as 
(1679?)  Rev.  Samuel  Stow  m. 
Hope  Fletcher,  dau.  of  William, 
son    of    Thomas    Stow,     from 


Hawkborst  Co.,  Kent,  Eng., 
who  m.  Elizabeth  Bigg. 
173.  (e)  Miller- Gilbert.  Hannah 
Miller,  b.  Nov.  16, 1734,  married 
Ebenezer  Gilbert.  She  was  dan. 
of  Ensign  Benjamin  Miller  and 
Hannah  (Robinson)  Killer, 
granddanghter  of  Benjamin  Mil- 
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ler  and  first  wife,  Mary  John- 
son), and  great  granddaughter  of 
Thomas  Miller,  born  1610,  from 
Birmingham,  England,  to  Row- 
le7,  Mass.,  and  Middletown, 
Conn,  wife  Isabel.  Her  mother, 
b.  1706,  was  daughter  of  David 
Robinson  and  second  wife  Mary 
Atwater  b.  March  31,  1669,  d. 
Oct.  17,  1746,  widow  of  Ichabod 
Stow  and  daughter  of  David  and 
Damaris  (Sayer)  Atwater.  The 
ancestors  of  David  Atwater  and 
his  wife  Damaris  have  been 
traced  back  several  generations 
in  England.  David  Robinson 
was  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mary  Robinson  of  Guilford, 
Conn. ,  and  was  bom  1660.  Mary 
Johnson,  wife  of  Benjamin  Mil- 
ler (m.  Sept.  iS,  1695),  was 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary 
(Smith)  Johnson  (m.  April  39, 
1667)  and  granddaughter  of 
Capt,  Isaac  Johnson  who  m. 
Elizabeth  Porter  Jan.  ao,  1637, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  fall 
in  the  Narragansett  campaign 
while  gallantly  leading  his  men 
across  the  fatal  tree  bridge  at  the 
entrance  of  the  fort.  Captain 
Isaac  Johnson  was  son  of  John 
Johnson  of  Roxbury  who  came 
to  America  probably  in  the 
"Arabella,"  bringing  wife  Mar- 
gery and  children,  was  constable 
at  Roxbury,  1630,  freeman  1631, 
Deputy  to  the  first  General 
Court  1634  and  many  years  fol- 
lowing; a  member  of  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  1638,  being  clerk  at 
its  organization.  He  was  sur- 
veyor-general of  arms  and  am- 
munition and  a  man  of  large  es- 
tate and  influence. 
175,  I>ooliltle.  The  name  of  George 
Doolittle  appears  several  times 
in  the  index  of  "Connecticut 
Men  in  the  Revolution,"  and 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  entries 
refer  to  George  Doolittle  of  Mid- 
dletown. 
I.  P(^  401.     Private  in  Capt. 


Chnrchtll's  Company,  Third  Bat- 
talion, Wadsworth's  Brigade, 
Col.  Comfort  Sage  of  Middle- 
town,  Capt.  Joseph  Churchill  of 
Chatham.  Battalion  raised  June, 
'76,  to  reinforce  Washington  at 
N.  Y.  Served  in  N.  Y.  City  and 
on  L.  I,  Caught  in  the  retreat 
from  the  city  Sept.  15  and  suf- 
fered some  loss.  Engaged  at 
battle  of  White  Plains  Oct.  a  8. 
Time  expired  Dec.  as,  '76. 
1.  Page497.  Militia  Regiments 
1771.  George  Doolittle  joined 
the  regiment  April  7.  Dis- 
charged May  19  a  private;  first 
lieutenant  of  company,  David 
Smith;  second  lieutenant,  Jos- 
eph Sage;  ensign,  Ben j.  Smith, 
many  of  the  men  in  his  company 
from  Middletown,  which  formed 
part  of  Brigadier-General  Eras- 
tU8  Wolcott's  brigade.  At  Peek- 
skill  March-June,  '77. 
3.  Page  aio.  Sixth  regiment, 
raised  for  "Connecticut  line,"  to 
continue  through  the  war.  Col. 
William  Douglas  died  May  a8, 
'77,  and  return  Jonathan  Meigs 
of  Middletown  was  promoted  to 
the  office.  The  regiment  went 
into  camp  at  Peekskill  in  sum- 
mer of  '77,  but  frequently  de- 
tached on  expeditions  or  outpost 
duty  on  the  lines  above  King's 
Bridge.  Served  in  August. 
October  on  the  Hudson  in  Par- 
son's Brigade  under  Putnam,  and 
engaged  in  all  movements  made 
in  consequence  of  enemy's  move 
against  Ft.  Montgomery,  etc. 
Wintered  ■77~'78  at  West  Point 
and  assisted  in  constructing  per- 
manent fortifications.  "Meig's 
redoubt,"  etc, ;  also  redoubts 
opposite  on  east  side.  In  sum- 
mer of  '78  encamped  with  the 
main  army  under  Washington 
at  White  Plains.  Winteredin'78- 
'79  at  Redding.  In  operations 
of  '79  served  with  Connecticut 
division  on  east  side  of  Hudson 
in  "Heath's  Wing."  its  Light 
Company  under  Captain  Cham- 
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pioa,  detached  to  Meig's  Light 
Regiment,  and  engaged  at  storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point  July  15,  '79. 
Wintered  '79-'8o  at  Morristown 
huts,  N.  J.,  and  in  movements 
of  '80  served  with  the  division 
on  both  aides  of  Hudson.  On 
discovery  of  Arnold's  treason 
Ueigs'  Regiment  was  ordered, 
with  other  troops,  to  repair  forth- 
with to  West  Point  in  anticipa- 
tion of  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Wintered '8o-'8t  at  Camp,  "Con- 
necticut Village,"  near  the  Rob- 
inson house,  opposite  West 
Point,  and  then  consolidated  for 
formation  of  'Sa~'&3.  Name  en> 
tered,  George  Doolittle  of  Mld- 
dletown.  Humphrey's  company 
enlisted  Uay  i,  '78,  for  the  war. 
Corporal,  Oct.  1,  '80;  sergeant. 
Tan.  I,  '81. 

Page  649  (a)  George  Doolittle, 
with  rank  o£  private,  is  recorded 
in  the  list  of  Connecticut  pen- 
sioners, October  of  tSiS,  as  re- 
siding  in  New  York. 


179.  (a)  Clarke,  John  Clarite,  who 
married  Elizabeth  White,  was 
son  of  William  Clark,  an  original 
settler  of  Haddam,  where  he 
died  July  93,  i68r,  learmg  aa 
estate  of  ^^411.18^.  The  date 
of  John's  birth  is  not  known,  but 
he  is  named  in  his  father's  will. 

179.  (b)  ffamlin.  Children  of  Giles: 
I.  Hester,  b.  Dec.  15,  1655,  m. 
William  Southmayd  October, 
1673. 

a.  Hon.  John,  b.  Dec.  14,  1658, 
m.  (i)  Mary  Collins;  (a)  Mis. 
Sarah  Boll. 

3.  Mary,  b.  Feb.  11,  1663,  m. 
Rev.  Noadiah  Russell  Feb.  ao, 
1(89-90. 

4.  Mehitable,  b.  Not.  17,  1664. 
m.  Samuel  Hooker  June  aS, 
1687. 

5.  Giles,  b.  Angfost  13,  1666. 

6.  William,  b.  Feb.  a,  ni68,  m. 
Susannah  Collies  May  36,  169a. 

7.  Richard,  bapt.  July,  1670. 


RECORDS  FROM  STRAY  FAMILY  BIBLES 


3.  BibU  of  Sarah  Smith  b.  June  16' 
1703,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Ann; 
grand   daughter    of    John    "ye 
Smith  "  and  Sarah  Fowler,  mar- 
ried Nathaniel  Buckingham  (s. 
of  Thomas,*  SamneP  Thomas^) 
May  30,  i7a8. 
Pub.  Oxford,  1733. 
Sarah  Smith  An.  Domtn  1734. 
Sarah  Buckingham. 
My  son  Nathaniel  Buckingham 
was  Bom  March  ye  eigth  day 
An  Domin.  1738/9. 
My  Son  Joseph  Buckingham  was 
Bom  the  first  Day  of  July  An 
Dom'e  1730. 

My  Daughter  Sarah  Bucking- 
ham was  bom  the  aSth  day  of 
February  An.  Domi.  1733/4. 
My    son,    Abijah    Buckingham 


was  Bom  June  ye  a  a.  An.  Dtmi. 
'735- 

My  Daughter  Sybel  Bucking- 
ham was  Bom  September  the 
— th,  1737. 

My  Son  Oliver  Buckingham  was 
Bom  may  ii',  1739. 
My  Son  Ephraim  was  Boni  the 
Sixth  Day  of  December,  1743. 
My  Son  Abel  was  Bom  on  the 
twentySecondDayof  May,  1745. 
4.  WilliaM  Ptvmh  and,  Jane  P.  Bacon 
to  James  G.  HoUister. 

Page  677 
MARRIAGES 
James  Plumb  married  to  Anna 
Griswold  Jan.  aad  1784. 
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William  Plumb  his  son  married 

to    Anrelia  Bowers,  April  4th 

181$. 

Jaae  Plumb  and  Wm.  W.  Bacon 

Nov.  ao,  1834? 

Loaezab  Plumb  &  Enoch  Hall 

24  Oct.  1839. 

Anrelta  B.  Plnmb  &  Henry  £. 

Robinson  Sep.  6th,  1841. 

Helen  M.  Plnmb  &  John  Barry, 

Feb.  16,  1854. 

William  W.  Plumb  &  Virginia 

A.  Gale. 

Aurelia    B.    Robinson    married 

second,  then  to  Doc'-  Stephen  G. 

Hubbard,     Jannary     10,     1861. 

Died  May  16,  1891. 

PAGE  678     BIRTHS 
James  Plumb,  July  i,  1785. 
Hannah    "       Sept.  11,  1787. 
Sarah  Milnor,  Dec.  6,  1790. 
William,  Dec.  97,  1794. 
Emma,  Oct.  19,  1796. 
John   Barry,    bom    March    10, 
1809. 

Louis  Fry  Barry  son  Sept.  35, 
1858. 

Samuel  Plumb  Barry  son  Jany. 
6,  1861. 

Page  679 
Grandfather  Nathaniel  Bowers 
Feb.  13,  1771. 

Grandmother  Phebe  wife  July 
4,  1773- 
Nathaniel 
Died  Nathaniel. 
Died  Phebe. 

Aurelia  Bowers,  March  30, 1799. 
Jane  Plumb.  Feb.  38,  1817. 


Louesah,  Aug.  13,  1818. 

Aurelia  Bowers,  Jany.  5,  1831. 

Heleo  Mary,  March  97,  1813. 

William    Wallace,    August    18, 

1835. 

Caroline  Augusta,  July  9,  1831. 

Josephine  Marion,  Apr.  is,  1836. 

DEATHS 

Carolina  Augusta  Plumb,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1847,  Aged  16. 
Josephine  Marion,  July  18,  184S. 
Louezah  Hall,  wife  of  E.  C.  Hall 
Oct.  7.  1859. 

William  Plumb,  Nov.  18,  1859. 
Anna  Plumb,  mother  of  William 
July  10,  1830. 

James  Plumb,  father  of  William 
Sep.  I,  1830. 

Aurelia  Bowers  Plumb,  wife  of 
William  Plumb  March  19,  1871. 
Jno.  Barry,  Jan.  la,  1876, 
Helen   Mar   Plumb,    wife  Apr. 
16,  1877. 
Louis  Frye  Barry  Jan.  11,  1880. 

Lydia  Kirkham 

Her  Boole 
God  give  her  grace 

Herein  to  look. 
Enoch    Sears's  Bible  after  his 
Mother's  Decease. 
Lydia  Kirkham,  Borne  May  8th, 
1760. 

Elihu  Kirkham  Borne  June  39th, 
A.D.  1765. 

Enoch  Sears  Borne  Dec.  i6th 
A.D.  1779- 

Rosanna  Melinda  Bunnel,  Borne 
Oct,  8th,  A.D.  1797. 


GREAT    GRANDMOTHER'S     GOWN 

BY  i 

FLORENCE  M.  WOODMANSEE  I 

THIS  is  the  gown  Great  Grandmother  wore ; 
A]as,  that  its  colors  begin  to  fade ! 
Her  hair  had  this  groundwork's  golden  glint,  I 

While  her  eyes  were  the  violet's  purpling  tint 
That  bloom  in  its  soft  brocade.  -    | 

What  think  you,  as  I  looked  it  o'er, 

'Twixt  silk  and  lining,  I  found  to-day?  I 

Creased  and  yellow  and  blotted  with  tears,  '    | 

In  this  old,  old  gown  of  the  bygone  years. 
Was  a  love  note  hidden  away. 

"To-night,  as  we  meet  in  the  minuet,  ■    I 

I  shall  read  in  your  eyes  for  my  joy  or  sorrow ;  i    I 

Polly,  my  darling,  I  love  you  so ! 
Will  you  not  say  'Yes'  before  I  go 
To  the  war,  as  I  must  to-n 


Great  Grandfather's  portrait  looks  down  upon  me, 
From  its  golden  frame,  with  countenance  grim, 

And  well  I  know  by  his  mein  severe,  ' 

The  tender  words  that  are  pencilled  here. 

Were  never  written  by  him. 

What  was  her  answer?  None  can  say; 

Great  Grandfather's  name  was  Richard  I  know. 
Did  she  thrill  with  a  glance  to  rapturous  beat  I 

Or  crush  'neath  her  pretty  dancing  feet  ' 

The  heart  of  her  "true  love,  Joe  ?" 

Ah,  crumpled  letter  of  long  ago,  l 

Emblem  of  somebody's  pleasure  or  pain,  i 

For  all  of  the  years,  you  full  confess, 
Though  her  lips  said  "no"  her  heart  said  "yes," 

By  the  teardrop's  telltale  stain. 
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nijirtt  twahi  %m  to  nerfeffi,  CoflMctkiit 

America's  "grand  old  man"  love*  the  Litchfield  Hills,  and  frequently 
whiles  away  many  delightful  hours  in  this  restful  atmosphere.  Many  of 
the  most  distinguished  Americans  come  into  these  Connecticut  Highlands 
to  feast  on  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  draw  inspiration  from  its  peaceful 
grandeur. 

t»4ar  It  l<  a  $iPMt-$tMM  earddi-Cna 

The  hills  are  aglow  with  the  tints  of  sunlight  on  the  foliage  and  the  green 
tones  of  the  forests.  The  pure,  sweet  air,  fresh  from  the  mountains, 
brings  with  It  the  fragrance  of  blossoms  and  invigorates  with  new  life. 
There  is  the  wholesome  odor  of  meadow  grass  and  clover  fields. 

CRert  Aft  fto  Siltry  $witter-lMv$  Rtre 

Travelers,  who  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  call  this  the  "  Switzerland  of 
Connecticut,"  the  ideal  summer-land.  Art,  Literature,  Music,  Society — 
all  gather  here  as  one  family  and  become  life-long  friends  If  you  tire  of 
being  alone  there  is  always  hospitable  companionship. 

Cone  with  me  to  tN  inoMtahi$  to«drrew 

The  city  is  hot  and  dusty;  its  people  are  tired  and  ill-at-heart.  Come 
with  me  to  Edgewood  Lodge  in  the  Norfolk  Hills,  where  we  will  watch 
the  morning  sun  rise  in  its  wreath  of  gold  and  set  at  even-tide  in  robes 
of  crimson.  Come  where  the  carolling  birds  awaken  you  at  day-break 
with  a  song  in  your  heart,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  are  forgotten. 

SNMiier «  EOgewooa  Codgt  in  norroik  fiiiu 

Cultured  people  are  the  guests  the  year  round  at  Edgewood  Lodge,  a 
modem,  private,  hospitable  house;  sanitary,  home-like,  heated  by  hot 
water;  located  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  thoroughly  equipped  library 
and  less  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  post-office,  church,  gymnasium  and 
railroad  station.  All  rooms  are  comfortable,  light  and  airy;  sitting  room 
on  second  floor  opens  onto  a  piazza  on  three  sides,  36  by  s8  feet  at  the 
east,  6  by  16  feet  at  the  north  and  the  south.  Hiis  piazza  is  enclosed 
with  glass  in  winter  making  a  healthful  and  cheerful  sun  parlor  high  in 
the  hills. 

Fleue  Mantlon  Thi  Comnomnrr  Kiauim  whao  pUnmliliix  onr  AdrertlMn. 
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1$  for  Oloiiei  Oily-Olottei  Olbo 
are  PanicMlar  iilwM  tbt  Tit  of 
tMr  sum 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
the  feminine  readers  of  The  Connecticut 
Magazine  that  we  have  secured  the 
selling  agency  for  "The  Only"  Skirt 
Gaje  of  New  York,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  this  indispensable  device  to 
women  of  refinement  who  are  desirious 
of  having  their  skirts  hang  evenly  at  the 
bottom.  "The  Only"  SkirtGage  isthe 
one  which  has  gained  its  popularity 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  The 
Delineator,  The  Designer  and  The  New 

Idea  Woman's  Magazine,  where  it  was  advertised  extensively  to  the  women 
folks  who  are  interested  in  fashionable  skirts  that  have  the  proper  fit. 

In  one  minute,  with  the  use  of  "The  Only"  Skirt  Gage,  your  dress- 
maker can  give  you  a  fit  that  will  satisfy.  Think  of  the  time  that  it  saves 
and  the  pleasure  artd  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  sk^rt  will  hang 
gracefully. 

1i$i$t  Kpoi  Ym  tailor  or  Drmwilttr 
Usiig  "tD(  OilV"  Skirt  %m 

For  without  it  skirts  cannot  be  made  to  hang  evenly  at  the  bottom. 
Many  a  precious  piece  of  goods  has  been  destroyed  because  the  dressmaker 
depended  uport  her  eye  to  measure  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  accurately. 
Price,  for  the  six-Inch  Qage.        $1.50 
Price,  for  the  twelve-Inch  Qage,    2.50 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  transportation  charges  prepaid,   and  if  you 
do  not  think  it  worth  many  times  the  price,  you  can  return  it  and  get  your 
money. 

The  Newton  Searles  Corporation 

New  HaTen,  Conn. 

Flew  HMition  Thi  CoHKscncniT  Huixim  wben  pauonlilnc  o 


OFF  TO 

Connccticufs  Cake  and  mountain  Region 

VIA 

CENTRAL   NEW    ENGLAND    RAILWAY    CO. 

Some  of  the  mosC  plotnceeque  acenery  In  Sew  England  Is  rtgbt  here  tn 
Lltohfleld  Count;.  Conneatlcut.    It  cobIb  llttla  to  reach  It. 
Hotel  aooommodatlouB  are   moderate.    The  ftlr  Is  iuTlicoratiiiK,    The   out- 
door sports  varied. 

The  stolt  links  at  Norfolk  are  said  to  exoell  the  famons  I^eDox  Links.  The 
territory  Is  unexcelled  for  beautiful  drives  or  automoblllngs,  and  there  are 
excellent 'flshlQK  grounds  within  easy  aocess. 

Trains  leave  Hartford  at  8:06  A.  U.,  ll:OT  A.  U.,  1:80  P.  M.  and  1:80  P.  M.. 
and  retumlug  arrive  at  Hartford  at  9iS0  A.  H..  IO1G8  A.  M.,  4:10  P.  M.  and 
fl:BB  P.  M.  A  Special  Uoantatn  Bxprese  leaves  Hartford  dally,  ezoept  Sun- 
days, at  1:S0  P.  M.,  Funiilitj[  as  far  as  Canaan,  and  reiurnlnqr  leaves  Canaan 
at  T;88  A.  M.,  arriving  at  Hartford  at  »:S0  A.  K. 

Central  New  England  Railway  Company 

POUGHKEEPSIE    BRIDGE    ROUTE 

Pleue  HenUon  The   Cohnicticut  Hio*ziNa  when  pstronlzfng  our  AdTcnlsera. 


HOTEL 
HLBERT 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

I  Ith  St.  Md  University  Plact] 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
One  Block  West  of  Broajlway. 


Flnt-tliulinlnui 

il  Mint!  Iitn. 

kin  It  tl.H  par  Iq  u<  limrti. 
■nlunit  n  Piwim. 

L.&E.FRBNKEL, 

PROPS. 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS   OF    RESEARCH   AND    INVESTIG, 
TION,  FREDERICK  CALVIN  NORTON  HAS   COMPLBTI 

I HIS  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  OOVERIWRS  ( 

CONNECTICUT,     WITH      AN      ASSISTING     STAFF     C 

HISTORICAL     AUTHORITIES,        VERIFYING       EVBI 

HISTORICAL     FACT     IN     THE     EXTENSIVE    COMPILATION.    ^ 

TRACE  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  PROM  THOUSANDS  OF  01 

DOCUMENTS    HAS     BEEN     A     TREMENDOUS      UNDERTAKINi 

WITH  THE  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  LEADING  LIBRARIES    AS 

^^■^  HISTORICAL      ORGANIZATIONS,      THE      WORK      IS      NO 

PESMAINUniTLY    COLLECTED    IN    A    BEAUTIFUL   VOLUME    OF    ABOUT    450    PAGE 

.  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NEARLY  FIFTY  RARE  OLD  PRINTS  AND   EXCLUSIVE    REPR 

DUCTIONS  FROM  OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  STATE  CAPITOL.   PRINTED  ON  ANTigC 

LAID  PAPER.  AND  BOUND    IN    DURABLE    ART    CLOTH   COVERS    WITH   TITLE  1 

GOLD,       THE    OFFICIAL    EDITION    IS    LIMITED,    NUMBERED.    AND     DiSTRIBUTf 

BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES. 


CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE  COMPANY.  Niw  Havbh.  Conn. 

A ^proci Mi d;  the  historical  importance  of  Frederick  Calvin  Norton's  complUtion  entitled  T\ 
G0VBKHOI.S  OF  CoNNBCTicuT.  the  underEigued  desires  to  subscribe  to  the  fint  official  editiOD  M  ab« 
described  at  Five  Dollars  payable  only  after  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  volume. 


Fill  AbOK  BUnk  T«]ar— Ms  Cuh  ReqnlKd 


A  Record   of  Sixty-five   Years 
Continuous  Success  in  the  use  of 

MfS-Winslow'sSoolliing  Syrup 

by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Moflun  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  idgh.- 
ext  praise  that  any  remedy  for  children  teething  has  ever  known. 
Every  year  the  young  mother  follows  into  the  line  of  her  mother 
ana  finds  Mis.  WD^SLOWS  SOOTHING  SYRUP  to  be  the 
favorite^  and  so  it  has  gone  on  for  a  period  of  sixty-six  years. 


^.v^iiisto,^ 


moil* 

TMt|)l>>«    I 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

An  Old  and  WellTried  Remedy 

Mrs.  WINSLOW^  SOOTHING  SYRUP  has  been  used  for  all 
thtse  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  'while  Uethhg, 
toHh  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gams,  allays 
all  pain  ;  aires  Iflnd  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  Every  Part  of  the  World 


]: 


Be  Sure  and  Ask  for 


Mrs.  WINSLOWS  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

And  Take  No  Other  Kind 

TWENTY-mVB  CENTS  A  BOTTIB 


FlMN  HODtlon  Thk  CoHHicTicDT  H ASiiiNE  wfaeD  palroDliIni  oar  AdTcrtlHn. 


C  R  DEXTER  &  SONS. 


H.  R.  COFFIN. 


Paper  iDaufacturersi 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONNECnCUT. 


"Princess"  Cover  Papers. 
"Unique"  Cover  Papers. 
"Abbotsford"  Deckle  Edge  Papers. 
ItlilkCnOf  «  I    "  Star "  Bristol  Boards. 

"Star"  White  and  Colored  Tissues. 

"Star"  Manifold  Linen  and  Onion  Skin  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colon  and  Thin  Papers. 


TWO  MILLS 


Pleue  Mention  Thi  ConcacricDT  Uasuikb  when  patniDlclnc  our  AdTTtlw. 


The  Campf  ield  Monument 

A  beautiful  piece  of  monumental  construc- 
tion; located  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  City  of  Hartford,  was  designed,  carved 
and  set  by  the  Stephen  Maslen  Co. 
It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  high  grade  pro- 
ductions of  our  plant. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  monuments, 
tomb-stones,  slabs  and  general  cemetery 
decoration;  we  guarantee  all  work  to  be  of 
the  highest  grade,  and  our  prices  are  the 
lowest  in  the  state. 

THE  STEPHEN  MASLEN  CORP. 

40  High  St.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1869 


THE  NEW  GRAND 


IN  THB  CBNTBR 
OF  EVERYTHINC 


Broadway  and  Thirty-First  Street,  NEW  YORK 
CEORCE   F.   HURLBERT,  Proprietor 


RATES 


600 

D/M-kuie  Single  room  and  suites, 

ROOMS  ytHh  and  without   bath 

300  ^1-50 

Q  .— .|,e  per  day  and  upwards. 

Ten  niiHtei  fron  all  Statlou 

Conducted  on  and  Ferriis,   aoouilbl*  to  all 

EUROPEAN  Theatres  and   Shopi.     It  la  aa 

_,       .,  iip-te-date,  flra-proof  Struoturt; 

r^LAN  Electrlo  Ught  and  TelephDns  In 

Roami.     All    rafurnlihad    aad 

At  Moderate  Rates.  """"y  decorated. 

Cuisine  Unexcelled.  8„^  f„  bj^iI.!. 


Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


May  be  relied  upon 
as  beintf  SOUND. 
CLEAN.  SWEET 
and  of  absolute  purity 


^  Is  prepared   from  the  livers  of  cod-fish  only  that  are  per- 
fectly fresh  and  free  from  indication  of  disease. 
^  Is  scientifically  prepared  under  the  most  approved  method, 
insuring  cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manufacture. 
<[^  Always  produces   satisfactory  results,  because  of  its  per 
feet    digestibility  and   the   fact   that   it   may  be   taken   con- 
tinuously without  causing  gastric  disturbances. 
C  Is  bottled  where  manufactured,  thus  passing  direct  to  the 
consumer  without  the  possibility  of  adulteration. 
C  Is  never  sold  in  bulk. 


S«Id  snly  In  fUt,  oval  bottl*a.  with  lUkfn*  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 

Solo  Agents 


Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


What  is  the  Mark 


"Eft  StTs.CnnpELPiBmT'     \Jf 

TRWS.acStKXJLPBc/   ^      jf 
5TBMPEP.       /     ^^^     ijg. 
mark,  and  ; 

the    MERIDE 

you  have  the 
"Silver  Pf«*e  ( 

highest  quality  is 

Additional  pi 

always  be  supplied 


MERIDEN  B 


PluM  KenttoD  Thi  i 


Connecticut  Industries 

With  an  Invested  Capftal  of  $373,283,580,  Giving 

Employment   to   181,529  Mechanics,  Paying 

them  Annually  in  Wages  $87,942,628, 

Connecticut    last    year    Produced 

Goods  valued  at  $369,082,091 


First  of  a  series  of  able  articles  on  Connecticut's  Manufactures, 
including  first  complete  compilation  of  Connecticut's  huge  industrial 
interests  for  public  library  and  reference  use  throughout  the  country — 
Especial  attention  is  called  to  article  entitled  "The  Development  of  Steam 
Navigation,"  by  Seymour  Bullock,  on  page  97 — Editor 

INVENTIONS   OF  CONNECTICUT  CITIZENS 

BY 

HON.  WILLIAM    H.   SCOVILLE 

COMMISSIONER   OF   BUREAtJ    OT   LABOR    STATISTICS 
EiMrpti  from  iDTcRlEiuoDi  pnrntil  for  ita*  Suit  af  C<iaB*eiknl— CompItU  mucriallui  b«en  Glsd  in  Iba 


THE  inventive  genius  of  Con-  the  year  mentioned,  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut's citizens  is  well  necticut  took  out  patents  for  736  in- 
known.  With  a  view  of  giv-  ventions,  this  number  being  one  to 
ing  an  exhibit  of  the  number  every  730  of  population  based  on  the 
of  patents  issued  to  the  citizens  of  most  recent  census. 
Connecticut,  with  the  ratio  of  popu-  In  1877,  the  ratio  of  patent  to  pop- 
lation  to  each  patent  granted,  the  re-  ulation  in  the  United  States  was  one 
ports  of  the  United  States  Patent  to  every  2,959 ;  in  Connecticut  one  to 
Office  have  been  examined  from  1876  every  885. 

to     1905     inclusive — a     period     of  In  1878,  the  number  was  3,121  of 

thirty  years.     Commencing  with  the  population  to  each  patent  issued   in 

year  1876,  it  is  found  that  there  were  the  United  States ;  in  Connecticut  one 

16,239   inventions,   for   which   letters  patent  to  every  1,015  of  population. 

patent  were  issued  in  the  entire  coun-  In  1879,  the  figures  for  the  whole 

try  durii^  that  year,  or  one  patent  to  country  show  that  there  was  one  pat- 

every   2,398  of  population.     During  ent  issued  to  every  3,193  of  popukt- 


LEAOINO      INDUSTRIES      IIN     MARTHORD ' 

Hutford  b&a  a  oomblned  caplMl  or  fK.ae.SBS—lt.nV  mrohuJo*  lut  yrar  raontrad  WMM  of  lOJAMi  aad  trva 
mUeriila  Talaedat  |ll.fiS7,IS0:  produced  SK.(I7S,<K1  in  flnlihed  l^odairt— Barttord  corers  I!,aK>aara;  Iti  KrandlM 
eicsAds  |DB,aOD.O00  and  population  tM>,<XO— Hartrord  baa  eioeptloDallr  atrDDR  tranaportatlou  faallitlet  iij  Bl«Bmtic«t 
trom  K«ir  Tork:  from  all  railroad  point*  yla  N.  T.,  N.  B.  *  H.  R.  R..  and  a  nfltwork  or  electric  raUwara  ts  lubiir'  I 
ban  oommimftiea. 


ATLANTIC  SCREWWORKS 

85    CHARTER    OAK    AVENUE 

David  Tilton,  Prop.         Established  1S79 

Wood  Screws  op  Every  Description 

Our  specialties  are  brass  and  bronze  metal 

SCREWS — Flat,  Round  and  Oval  Heads. 


THE   ASA    S.    COOK    COMPANY 

Established  1858,    Incorporated  iSr)t- 

Aba  a.  Cook,  Pica,  and  Treai.   Jobs  P.  Cook.  Sec  ai 

KfT.    H.  r.  Cook,  Aiit,  TrsM. 

Manufacturers  of 

WOOD  SCREW  MACHINERY 


AUSTIN  ORGAN  COMPANY 


Blaotrtoaad 


HIGH     GRADE 
PIPE     ORGANS 


CUSHMAN   CHUCK   COMPANY 
Ebtabusbbd  1B63 

A,  p.  CcBBHAN,  Prei.       S.  L.  CmtuikK.  Seo.  and  Treat 

F.  H.  Sun,  AHt.  8eo.       A.  P.  9uuji,  Sapt. 

MAHdOTDBina  or 

LATHB  1NJ>  DBILL  CHCCKS,    PACE  PLATE 

JAWS.  Rtp.  ^ 


AETNA  STAMP  WORKS 
W  Aaylmn  Street 
Biarmaii,  Coxn. 

RUBBER  8TAHP8,  SEAL   PBB8SBB, 
8TKNCIL8,  BAOOAOE  CHBCK8,  £ta. 

slPreaMaudRDbtHrBUmip 

MaklDf  UKhlDtrr.  Eipcrt  wsrkin  In  our 

"—     B«M  »ialppM  OBM  In  COUDCCIICIU. 


ELECTRIC   VEHICLE  COMPANY 

iMcoaroiuTED  ISBT.  Adthobiiid  CAnriLlMhOaOJOD 

MttTOM  J.  BuDLOHB.  PreB.    W.  G.  Hehdebmis.  Ti*aa 

H.  W.  Krra.  Seo. 

COLUMBIA   ADTOHOBILES 

ELECTRIC  VBHICLXS,  0A80LIMB  VKHICLES 

DeUvefT  Warooi,  Tmoka,  Ambnlaooes,  Patrol  Warom. 

Buaea.  Brougbama,  Vlotoilai,  niaatona,  BanabonU 


THE  BILLINGS  &  SPENCER  COMPANY 
Establisrid  1B69.    Capital  taoo,ooo 

C.  E.  BiLuiBi,  FM.  and  Oan.  Ufr,  P.  C.  BiLUNe*.  VIo-Prta. 

and  Bopt..  L.  H.  Hdlt,  Treaa,  E.  B.  Srooaaa.  Bw. 
Adjmtabla  Wianobea,  Haotalne  Wrcoeha^  Tool-holder*, 
PUera.  HaoUne  CUnpa,  Latba  Don. Ilaoidna  Hammwa. 
Snew  DrlTcii,  Batabat  DrlHi,  Hiad  Viaea,  Drof  Ham- 
merfi  Aatomoblle  Torgtns*  and  Qeneral  Forstogi 


THE  HARTFORD  BEDSTEAD  COMPANY 


btebla 

CoU,  CillM,  wit*  Door  lI*U,Baqiltalu 


BURR    INDEX    COMPANY 

Organized  1883 
BiLa>CaAntiK,Jii.,PTa,    R.  K.  EaTine,  Sea. and  Treat. 

manufacturers  of 
Burr's    Patent    Combination    Index   and 
Burr's  Improved  Trial  Balance  Sheets 


THE  HARTFORD  FAIENCE  COMPANY 
Incorporated  1894 

F.  L.  BuBOp,  Beo.  and  Tna*. 


THE  J.  B.  BURR  &  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

EoflinB.  B[rKa,Pret.     H.S.  KiHa.Beo.  andTreas. 
336  ASYLUM 


The  HARTFORD  PATTERN  &  MODEL  CO. 
lao  to  114  Allyn  St.    Tblephonb  2456 

H  Q.LoREHTE.Prea,    EiiiriN  W.  Pi:;Tiua,Sec.aD4Tm«. 


COLT-S  PATENT  FIRE-ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

CUIBTEHED  inc.      CxriTXL  |1.000,0(» 

L.  C.  Qaovaa.  Prea..  Wx.  C.  Skihhsb.  Vlce-Pre*..  T.  A. 

ScBiBHEiii  Trea*.,  A.  L.  Ulrich.  9eo..  W.  B. 

WiLLUHi,  Jb.,  Aaat.  Trsai. 

MMima  oVailliiTijjfB'oDai*  Gna  S^m  Jiid  cIS?i"i! 
Colt  Barolrert  utoplid  br  U.  8.  ArmT  and  NaTT,  PonUn  Got. 
——,  Stall  Rational  aiiirda,MnDlclpal Police  Depan menu 


THE  HARTFORD  LEATHER  GOODS  CO. 


Fancy  Leather  Goods;  Pocket  Books;  Hemo- 

randums;  Card  and  Letter  Cases;  &ifety 

Specie  Books;  AdTcrtising  Souvenirs 

and  Leather  Specl^ties. 


'Made  In  Connecticut**  Guarantees  Honest  Workmanship 


tion,  while  Massachusetts  was  first 
with  one  to  every  403,  and  Connecti- 
cut second  with  one  patent  to  every 
945  of  population. 

In  1880,  when  the  census  figures 
for  that  year  became  available,  there 
was  one  patent  issued  to  every  3,963 
of  population  in  the  whole  country, 
while  Connecticut  was  first  with  one 
patent  to  every  120  of  population, 
Massachusetts  following. 

In  18S1  there  were  15,118  patents 
issued  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  one  to  every  3,318  of  population. 
Kansas  was  first,  having  to  its  credit 
one  patent  to  every  837  of  population, 
Connecticut  second  with  one  to  every 
898  of  population  and  Rhode  Island 
third,  havii^  one  patent  issued  to 
every  994  of  its  citizens. 

In  1S&2,  the  ration  of  population  to 
each  patent  issued  in  the  United 
States  was  2,808,  in  Connecticut  one 
patent  to  every  782  of  population  and 
Rhode  Island  one  to  every  980. 

In  1883  there  were  20,957  separate 
inventions  for  which  letters  patent 
were  issued  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  one  patent  to  every 
2,393  ^^  population.  Connecticut 
stood  first,  one  patent  having  been  is- 
sued to  every  705  of  its  citizens ;  Mas- 
sachusetts one  to  every  820,  and 
Rhode  Island  one  to  every  845  of  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1884  the  ratio  of  patents  was 
one  to  every  3,638  citizens,  while  to 
citizens  of  Connecticut  there  was  is- 
sued one  to  every  694  of  population ; 
Rhode  Island  one  to  every  909,  and 
Massachusetts  one  to  every  930. 

In  1885,  one  to  every  2,223.  Con- 
necticut was  first,  having  one  patent 
to  every  615  of  population,  Massachu- 
setts second  with  794  citizens  for  each 


patent  and  Rhode  Island  third  with 
one  patent  to  every  963. 

In  1886,  one  patent  issued  to  every 
2,351  of  population,  Connecticut 
again  holding  first  place,  with  one 
patent  to  every  729.  Massachusetts 
was  second  with  one  to  every  842. 

In  1887  there  were  19,912  patents 
issued  or  one  to  every  2,519  of  popu- 
lation, Connecticut  again  holding 
first  place  with  one  to  every  790,  Mas- 
sachusetts, one'^patent  to  every  950 
population. 

In  1888,  Connecticut  one  patent  to 
every  820  of  population;  Massachu- 
setts one  to  every  944.  In  the  whole 
country  the  ratio  of  population  to 
number  of  patents  issued  was  2,651 
citizens  for  each  invention. 

In  1889,  Connecticut  was  first  with 
one  patent  to  every  700  of  population, 
Massachusetts  one  patent  to  873.  In 
the  United  States  there  was  one  pat- 
ent issued  to  every  2,272  of  popula- 
tion. 

In  1890  there  were  24,103  patents 
issued  in  the  United  States,  or  one  to 
every  2,617  °^  population.  Connecti- 
cut first,  having  one  patent  to  its  cred- 
it to  every  796  citizens. 

In  1891  one  patent  issued  to  every 
2,970  of  population;  Connecticut  one 
to  every  1,018;  Massachusetts  one  to 
every  1,055. 

In  1892  one  patent  to  every  2,943 
of  population,  Connecticut  one  to 
every  955. 

In  1893  there  were  21,197  patents 
issued,  or  one  to  every  2,975,  Connec- 
ticut still  holding  first  place  with  one 
patent  to  every  976  citizens,  Massa- 
chusetts taking  second  place  with  one 
to  every  i,iii. 

In  1894  Connecticut's  citizens  re- 
ceived one  patent  to  every  993  of  pop- 


Leadins:     Industries     of     Hartford— continued 

ELECTRIC     >«^^    SWITCHES 

HARTFORD    MACHINE    SCREW    CO. 
Chart BRED  1S76 

Tomed  SpMlsl  Parta  trom  Krsry  KlDd  of  lUtaial 
Alio  Bnilden  at  ADTOKATIC  80EEW  MACHINEET 

H  A  RT  *rJDHECEM  A  N 

HARTFORD.  ^iC^S^  CONN. 

THE     HART     MANUFACTURING     CO. 
E^TABLCBaiu  isgs.      »cni.LD  W.  Habt,  Prw. 

Manufacturers  of 

"  Diamond  H"  Electric  Switches 

Branch  OfBoe*:    New  York.  Borton,  Chicago,  Denvw. 

Sao  PrencUoa.  Toronto.  Cu..  Loadon.  Bng. 

POPE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Capital  $31,500,000 

aBossi  Pora.  Trau. 

POPE   AUTOHOBILBS 

POPE  BICrCLEB                               POPE  UOTOR  CTCLU 

THE    HENRY    &    WRIGHT    MFG.    CO. 

Capital  $80,000 

Robert  G.  Hehrt,  Pm        Johefh  H.  Kins.  Vlce-Prei, 
D.  M.  Wbiqbt,  Seo.  and  Trew. 

Makers  of  Ball  Bearinc  Drill  Presses 

PRATT   &  WHITNEY  COMPANY 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Manufacturers  of 
Precision  Machine  Tools,  Hacrimists' 

Small  Tools,  Gvagbs,  Stahsards,  Etc 

JEWELL      BELTING     COMPANY 
Established  1848-    Capital  $600,000 

rii.i  J»wn,,  PTi«.    LtuiiB.  Ji'iLi.,Tl«-Pi«.    CuauiE  Niimili, 

DM^enlnHldHiDdSklD. 

SIMEON  L.  &  GEORGE  H.  ROGERS  CO. 
Capital  $3 jo, 000 

sons  of  the  PIONEHB  ROGEM  BROS. 
Jdhr  MurasTKv,  Pra.                  Oaoaaa  H.  Soobbk,  Sk 

S»iinML  >C*OFADTMa.  T«l«. 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BD-TKE  PLATSD  WARE 

THE   JOHNS -PRATT   COMPANY 
Orgakizbd  16S6.    Capital  $iso,ooo 

Cm.  a  Jmwm.tcs.       Jii.  C  Bonu,  uu.  Sm. 

HDOldWI  Ul«  IsHluon  tor  slectrio.nllwarL 

5r                   L.    E.    RHODES 
**1                   3»  Union  Place.    Telephonb 
AsJ                   )  Senn-lnoh  Shapen 

M'-\\                                  Biperimontal  WMk 
Jlj                                                Dle«  and  Tool* 

THE     MERROW     MACHINE    CO. 

Established  1838.    Incorporated  1894. 
J.  M.  Hebbow.  Prai.       G.  W.  Hehbdw,  Sea.  and  Treai. 

Makers  oC 
The  Hbbbov  Hiea-SpiiD  OmuEAH,  Otibeihb   asd 

THE     STANDARD     COMPANY 

Chow,  abarkli,  Oalon  ud  PlcaUllU  PhskMa,  P«PP«r  Bell*- 

WILLIAM  OLDS  &  CO. 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

Stair  Bullden,  Store  and  Offl<w  Flitnrei  and  General  MIU 
1 1 1  Commerce  Street.                Hartford,  Conn. 

TelepboM  vnn 

TOPPING     BROTHERS 
Established  1S79 

Jabeb  R  Toffuco       -               •        Tbovu  H.  Tomn 
PATTERN    AND    11  0  D  K  L    MAKIKO 

of  enn  deKTlptloB 

eaciing:     Industries     of     Martford- 


sontinued 


INDBRWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
Capital  t3.S03.'>^     Okganized  1896 


THE      WHITLOCK     COIL      PIPE      CO. 
Factory:    Elmwood 

C  B.  Buca.  Pre*.  K.  G.  Cuss.  Tloe-Pra. 

Aktbitr  S.  HtdIi  Tren.  and  Hkt. 
SM  nwnre  Poirer  Flint  I^PliW,  PlH  C 
SnppLlM.  BiKlnwii,  f      ~     ■ 

UHt  PiDlBiMn,  St 


THE     LEGATE    MFG,     CO..    INC. 

66  Makkbt  St.         Habtfobd,  Conn. 

manopactubino  silversmiths 


IR-PlaTID    WlRB    AMD     »T»UNe     SiLTK 

a  Old  Wm   RoKer'*  Satearooma. 


Illation,   Massachusetts  one  to  every 

In  1895  the  ratio  was  one  patent  to 
every  3,162  of  population,  Connecti- 
cut having  one  to  every  927. 

In  1896  Connecticut  had  one  pat- 
ent to  every  759,  while  in  the  entire 
country  there  wer  2,963  citizens  for 
each  patent  issued. 

In  1897  there  were  21,508  patents 
or  one  to  every  2,932  of  population. 
To  citizens  of  Connecticut  there  was 
one  patent  issued  to  every  786  of  pop- 
ulation. Massachusetts  was  second 
in  rank,  being  credited  with  one  to 
every  i,r8o  citizens. 

In  1898  one  patent  to  every  3,242 
of  population  in  the  United  States, 
while  to  Connecticut  citizens  the  ra- 
tio was  one  patent  to  every  933  of 
population. 

In  1899  there  was  one  patent  issued 


to  every  2,851  of  population  in  the 
whole  country,  Connecticut  showing 
one  to  every  945  of  population,  rank- 
ing first  among  all  the  states. 

In  1900,  making  comparisons  with 
the  census  figures  for  that  year,  there 
was  one  patent  issued  to  every  3,327 
of  the  population  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. Connecticut  with  one  to  every 
1,203,  Massachusetts  with  one  to 
every  1,607,  *"'!  Rhode  Island  one 
patent  to  every  1,623  of  population. 

In  1901  there  were  23^90  patents 
issued,  one  to  every  3,194  of  popula- 
tion, Connecticut  again  taking  first 
place,  having  to  its  credit  one  patent 
to  every  1,198  of  population.  Massa- 
chusetts one  to  every  1472,  Rhode 
Island  one  to  every  1,581  of  popula- 
tion. 

In  igo2,  Connecticut,  one  to  every 
1,240,  Massachusetts  one  to  1439, 
Rhode  Island  one  to  every  1,558, 
while  in  the  United  States  there  was 
on  patent  issued  to  every  3,143  of  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1903  there  was  one  patent  issued 
to  every  2,743  citizens  of  the  United 
States.   Connecticut  takes  first  place 
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PHE    BRAINERD    &   ARMSTRONG    CO. 

Nsw  IjOHDoN,  Conn. 

Iapital  and  Subplus  -  ll.DOO.OOO 

PmniDaxT  R  A.  Armstrohb 

ImDroMery  enu^  Spool  Bcwlna  Bllki;  Muhlna  uiil  ButtoDbols 
TvliUi  SItk  and  Suin  Tkllon'  LlDlosi^  High  Unde 


THE  D.  E.  WHITON  MACHINE  CO. 


UEADIISQ  IINDUSTRIBS  IIN  INBW  BRITAIN 

Kaw  BrItclnlhM  a  oomblQCd  miHMl  of  about  tlB,0(X).OOD,  prodnolng  mBDnfaDtnred  KDOd*  Talned  at  onr  p 
amploTins  kbout  0,000  at  aannal  mxu  eioeading  |l,<»D,(iao~I{ew  Brltalo  boldi  dimnoUoD  tor  patmi 
iDTeDtlDQi  per  oaplta  than  anj  other  alt;  In  the  world— It*  population  li  about  IB.O0U  and  Its  aminal  Sa  it>4 
|M.OOCM)00 


AMERICAN  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

OtaAHiziD  1S6B.    Capital  1300,000 

E.  H.  Davison,  President 

G.  S.  Talcott,  Treasurer 

High  Grade  Underwear  and  Hosiery 


NATIONAL    SPRING     BED    CO 
Incorforatbd  iSqS.  | 


Rip  Van  Winkle  Spkinc  Be: 


P.       AND       F.      CORBIN 

Ektabliskbd  i84g    Capital  fsoo.ooo 

PHiLir  CaiMH,  Prciidcni.     CiukLu  K.  PAiuun,  Pint 
Vka-Pniidut.     Ckarlu  E.  Whitvoix,  5kod<1 


BUILDERS  AND  CABINET  HARDWARE 


NORTH  &  JUDD  MFG.  COMPAQ 

Orgakizkd  1S61.     Cafitai.  fMM.OOO 
GioRGC  M.  Landbks,  Pres.       H.  C  Kcei 
Vice-Pres.  aodTreas.     £.  M.  Wight- 
man,  S«c 

HARNESS    HARDWARE 


CORBIN  CABINET  LOCK  CO 

Ihcokpokatbd  1883.    Capital  $300,000 


Oblut  Loeki.  Pudlock*.  Trai 
KEjFdad  Bluik^  Spcdkl  Hit 


PtatUKct  EqulpmauK. 


THE     PORTER     &     DYSOS    « 
Pbilit  Cobbih.  Pres.      Gn>.  H.  Draov,  Treaa  aid  Si 


PINE    JEWELRY 


CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP. 

Incobpokatsd  igo3 
Philip  CotBiN,  President.     M.  S.  Hart,  Vice- 
Pres.  and  Treas.      Paul  P.  Wilcox,  Asst. 
Treaa.  and  Sec,     J.  S.  Bketz, 
General  Manager. 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  GARAGE 


RUSSELL    &    ERWIN    MFG.    C 

Ikcokpobated  iEji.     Capi-tal  9i,ooo.i.a 

Howard  S.  Ha»t,  Pres.      Bshjahim  A.  Hi 

LEY,  Vice-Pres.        Isaac  D.    Russeu..  Tm 

J.  H.  Van  Nbwkirk,  Asst-  Treaft. 

Thhodobb  E.  Smith.  Sec 

BUILDERS'    HARDWARE 


CORBIN    SCREW  CORPORATION 


WiLLijkK  J.  ivuna.  Abi.  Sec. 
hiDcOpindSiii  ScRwi.  Sinn,  Tim,  Sink  u 
iltii,  £p«cial  ijen*r*  of  every  deKrlplion.    5eb 
mrk  Chub.  Steel  and  Biw  EkhicHriii  Pini.u 
The  CDtbla  Doplei  Couier  Bnke. 


SKINNER  CHUCK   COMPA^' 
Incorporated  1B87.     Capitai.  $7S.ooo 


CHUCKS 


HART    &     COOLEY     COMPANY 

Incohporatbd  iqoi.    Capital  $150,000 

Howakd  S.  Hart,  Prest.    Norman  P.  Coolbv, 

Treas.     R.  C.  Twitckbll,  Sec. 

Wrought  Steel  Hot  Air  Registers 


STANLEY  RULE  AND  LEVEL.  COMFA! 
Organized  i8s3-    Capital  (i,ooo,a> 


and  See.,  Cbialb  B.  Stamut.  IMm. 
CARPENTERS'    TOOLS 


LANDERS,  FRARY&  CLARK 
OkOANizBD  t8s3-    Capital,  fi, 000,000 

■atu  r.  Shith,  Pre*.    G»«n  M.  Landiu,  Sec.  ud 

Tnu.    Piannkicic  A.  SanRLa,  Ant.  Tnu. 

JaUI*  N.  STAHI.BV,  AM.  Sec. 

Table  Cutlbky,  Household  Hardware,  and 
Plumbers'  Brass  Goods. 


THE     STANLEY     W O R S 


S'  It  BnaM  isd  Sleal  BaU  Bcariu 
otti,  Hinn^  Dsoi  KoltL  SmTb 
ud  Shell  Hudnn,— Cold  Rail 
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?RAUT  &  HINE  MFG.  COMPANY 
IncaaLEOKATiD  iSBq.    Capital  faoo.ooo 

A.   TuiTT,  Pm^    A.C.3T«*tiano,ViiM-pTt«.    C.  W. 


UNION   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Capital  $300,000 

GaotQi  W.  CoKSiM,  ?rei.     A.  F.  Coiiuii,  Vice-Pni. 

U.  L.  Bailiv,  S<c,  nd  Tmi. 

Lathe,  Drill  and  Planer  Chucks.  Iron  andWood 
Planes,  Union  Coil  Door  Springs,  Galvanized 

Pump  Chain,  Patent  Rubber  Backets. 

Well     Curbs    and   Fixtures.    Pnmps. 


again  this  year  with  one  patent  to 
every  996  of  population,  Rhode  Island, 
one  to  every  1,224  of  population. 

In  1904  there  were  27,539  patents 
issued,  one  to  every  2,771  of  popula- 
tion. Connecticut  retains  first  place 
with  one  patent  to  every  1,097  of  pop- 
ulation; Massachusetts  one  to  every 
1,351,  and  Rhode  Island  one  inven- 
tion to  every  1,509  of  population. 

In  1905  the  figures  used  include 
those  found  in  the  official  Gazette  of 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  during 
the  period  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June 
30,  1905.  This  is  made  necessary  for 
the  reason  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
"Patent  Office"  expires  December  31st 
in  each  year,  while  the  material  in  this 
report  can  only  include  data  covering 
a  period  expiring  at  an  earlier  date. 
From  the  source  above  referred  to  it 
develops  that  during  the  period  men- 
tioned there  were  issued  to  citizens  of 
Connecticut  governmental  authoriza- 
tion for  736  patents,  forty-nine  de- 
si^s,  forty-three  trade  marks,  three 
prints  and  four  labels,  a  total  of  835, 
or  one  invention  to  each  1,089  of  pop- 


ulation. The  totjd  number  of  separate 
claims  represented  by  these  inventions 
were  5431,  and  the  various  locations 
or  individuals  represented  841.  This 
latter  number  is  ^explained  when  it  is 
made  known  that  in  some  instances 
letters  patent  were  issued  in  the  name 
of  two  persons. 

Going  further  into  the  investiga- 
tion discloses  the  interesting  informa- 
tion that  of  the  168  towns  in  Connec- 
ticut, sixty-six  contained  residents  to 
whom  patents  had  been  issued  during 
the  period  considered. 

To  summarize,  assuming  that  Con- 
necticut holds  first  place  in  1905,  in 
ratio  of  population  to  each  patent  is- 
sued, it  is  found  that  during  the  thirty 
years  1876-1905  inclusive,  the  state 
has  maintained  its  supremacy  in  re- 
spect of  the  inventive  genius  of  its 
citizens  among  the  aggregation  of 
states  and  territories  for,  twenty-four 
of  the  thirty  years,  comparisons  with 
which  are  made  in  this  chapter. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  added  that 
in  each  of  the  six  years  when  first 
place  as  to  ratio  of  population  to  pat- 
ents issued  was  taken  from  Connecti- 
cut, its  place  was  second.    At  no  time 
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DRESS    Qj*^^     SHIELD 


HIDDLBTOWH 


ARAWANA       MILLS 


HAMMOCKS    AKO    MOBQCITO   MBTTINOS,   HOBQTHTO 
CANOPIBB   UD    COTTON    FABHICS 

New  York  Office       ■       -       -        ■      U  Woan  Si. 


UEADirSQ     irSDUSTRIES 

ploying  about  8.000.  with  aannsl  ntge*  at  about  »I.Oaa.0OO-UeHden  bu 

IIN     IVIHRIDE> 

red  gooda  ralDod  al  orer  pS-OOKn.  ■> 
a  Ktand  list  of  about  tt>  OOO-OOt  au!  ci 
llTsr-plate  iodiutrlM. 

HELMSCHMIED  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(Incorporatbd) 

Cuu-T.  Haij)SCHMiiD.pTea.andTreai..P.T.  SiLBSii.Bea. 

"BELLS    WARE" 
Hand  Deeonud  traddli«  utd  HoUdaT  Hoveltlea  In  Olua  tnd 


"COLON 


ASS 


MILLER     BROS.    CUTLERY    CO 
Established  1&69 

C  F.  BoGEnLL.  Tn»  j 


INTBBNATIONAL  SILVER  C 

UiBiciH  Bbitamhu  CoapaMT  1 
BILVItRBUlTHS 


EDWARD   MILLER  &  COMPANi 
Organised  1S44 

EovaBD  MiLLiB.  Prea.    Edwibd  l(iu.ia.  Ja..  i«T  .3 

Treai.    BiHJ-  C  KEmiaD,  Aaat  Treas. 
Qu  and  Electric  Poitabla.  Oaa  Kenwiu.  Klecn-tc  u,: 


THE  H.  WALES  LINES  COMPANY 

Mbkiden,  Cohh. 

BUILDERS 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS 

In  Building  Materials 


THE    MERIDEN    GRAVURE    CO. 

PHOTO -GELATINE    PRINTERS 

Heridbn,  Conn. 

CaraLoaDBi.  Book  and  Hioaeihi  Inbistb,  Bird's-Eti 


J  Print  My  Owl 


Caid*.  clTDslars.  a 


(18.    Honer  utwI.    Mts' 3 
Ine    baalneta    aorvbcn 
nUIde  ea>r  br  the   piii'n 

■tmctioni  lent.    Wriu ' 

tor  lUunrated  lAtakia: 
type,  paper,  etc    The 


^ 


ViavB  I 


rDBiNO  Plant 
on  sur  IlluatraUim  proposition  tQvl(«d. 


W.    W.    WHEELER   CO. 

PHOTO  ENGRAVINR  PLATES  AND  : 
ETCHINGS. 
Wrll«  tor  Bamplea  ol  the  Niv  WaccLaa  Paa'c" 


THE    WILCOX    &    WHITE    CcMP.VXl 
Business  Established  ik  iSrt         1 


Herldeo.  Connectlcat 


THE    CURTISS-WAY    COMPANY 

PRINTERS, 

ELECTROTYPERB,    ENGRAVERS 

BLANK  BOOKB.  CALENDARS  AND  CALENDAR  PADS 

163-164  Pratt  St.,  MeaiDaN,  Conn. 


all  the  states  and  territories,  as  re- 
gards patents  issued  to  its  citi7er> 
with  the  ratio  of  population  to  cacr 
patent  granted. 


during  the  thirty-year  period  con- 
sidered was  Connecticut's  position 
lower  than  second  in  comparison  with 


The  Connecticut  Magazine  is  J 
doing  all  in  its  power  with  the  sap- 1 
port  it  is  receiving  to  further  tim 
interests  of  CONNECTICUT  inai:] 


-EADIINQ     IINDUSTRIBS     IIN     WIINSTED 

D!ted  in  tlt«  towDsblp  o[  Wloobeater  bii  a  oomblned  osplUl  of  about  18,000.000,  produolns  mBnufooIared  goodi 
ued  at  OTar  tS^no,OaO.  employing  abont  3,000.  with  yearly  wages  of  about  JSDO.OOO— Winated  bu  a  griDd  tlit  ot 
lut  111.000.000  Bud  a  population  eitl  mated  at  11.000— It  la  one  ot  tbe  moat  tbrlHy  maauractniing  centers  ol  ItailM 


tOWX    MACHINE    COMPANY 
Machinists  and  Tool  Makers 

'l  HHraO  &HD  POUBHIHO  Latheb,   Dbill  Latsbi 
ASD  PBEHE8  AMD   CimiRY  HaCHIHKBT 

inOioI  Llicbt  Machinery  and  Tools  Built  to  Order 
«05  Walnut  atreet,  Winbted.  Cohn. 


GOODWIN    &    KINTZ   COMPANY 


WiNSTBD,  Conn. 


O.  DUDLEY  &  SON  COMPANY 
Established  1831 

(K   SHEEP,  SKIVERS  and  FLESHES 
For  Law  ahd  Bunk-Book  Bihdihq 

WIN9TED,  CONN. 


THE    STRONG  MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Organized  1866 

Capital  and  Surplus  (Hoo,ooo 


i^k 


ILK  RCHRER  G 


L.      GILBERT     CLOCK     CO. 
^STABLiiiiiGD  1S07.    Capital  $500,000 

VooDRDST,  Pre*,  and  Treas.    Gio.  B.  Owkf,  VIob- 
Pres.  and  Qen.  M^, 
ALL     QRADBS     OF     CLOCKS 
nd  In  all  Btylea.    Cutdelabras.  Vuea  Id  NoUTeau 
.  i^lde  L'ma,  Ink  Welli,Tbermonieters.  JewelBoiea, 
a.   Plateaug,  Mantel  Ornamenta,  Bronte  Flgnrw 


^ays  le^itioiate  and  honorable.  We 
re  printing  facts  that  are  not  re- 
orded  in  any  other  publication. 
}ur  specialists  are  making  researches 
dat  are  more  than  of  local  value, 
lur  editors  are  searching  and  obtain- 

Bristol 


:    SESSIONS 

FOUNDRY 

CO. 

Bristol, 

Conn. 

IRON    CASTINGS 

To  0 

-" 

WINSTED    HOSIERY    COMPANY 

Organized  1882.     Capital  $300,000 

DlVID  StHUNQ.  FhI9.  E.  B.  OlTLOBD.  Tbiii. 

UEN'3  HMB  UNDERWEAR  ind  HALF  HOSB 


ing  material  that  will  be  of  benefit, 
put  into  lasting  form.  Our  business 
management  is  trying  to  place  before 
the  public  a  Magazine  which  has  no 
superior  as  far  as  workmanship  and 
quality  is  concerned.  It  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  factors  that  is 
making  CONNECTICUT  what  it  is 
among  its  sister  states. 


INDUSTRIAL  STRENGTH    OF   CONNECTICUT 

Herewith  is  a  list  of  townships  in  Connecticut  with  the  namea  at  the  leading  manufacturing 
concerns  as  officially  recorded  with  the  State — According  to  recent  Government  report  Ht 
combined  capital  of  Connecticut  industries  ia  t373.3B3.s80,  employing  181,529  at  annual  wagt- 
of  (87,943,638,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  1369,083,091 — Concerns  named  in  heavy  type  art 
presented  in  full  detail  in  preceding  pages. 


N  HiiDuIiicturliis  Co. 

.  a  »  00. 

.  C.  MuhlDC  Co. 

ft  HKhlDC  Co. 


AN DOVER 

OuB,   F.  L.    Pipa  Co. 
ANSONIA 

*"«™'-  Brw  k  Oopper  Co. 
AbkdU  El<ctr!c«l  di. 
Anaonli   Flour   t   Qnla  Co. 
4nMM^«  llumfmcturlnff  Co, 
AtuonU  NoTelt;  Co. 
AbkoIi    0.  ft  C.  Co. 
Cunenm.    R.   P. 
One  Bt 
CWk, 

Oook,  : 

Parrel  Fouadn' 

Oardner,  J.    B.    

Oirlord,   F,  L.  Co. 
Omea    Bt«l    Tool    Co. 
PhdK   H.   D. 
Ra^bio,  S.   a. 
8.   0.  ft  C.  Co. 
Union  Fabric  Co. 

AVON 

Cllmix  Fiue  Co. 

SARKHAMSTED 

Rogmm  Italic  Co.    (Pleaont   Vi 

BEACON  FALLS 


BRIDGEPORT 


Amtrican  Corundum  Co. 

American  ft  Britlab  llanulacturlii(  Co. 

Amerlcaa  Oraphophone  Co. 

Ajnrvlcan  l^cqutr  Co. 

Antgricu   Tube  ft   Stamptu  Oo. 
I  Annitronc    Kauufneturiiur    Co. 
I  Aih<Toft  ICaDutacEurlsf  Co. 
iAtluHc  MaDutacturlnc  Co. 
'  AUai  Shear  Oo. 
,  Auloniatla  UacUne  Co, 
I  Automatic  Scale  Co. 


Blai 


BlrdKT  ft  a 
BIuTaibboi] 


(   Fabric  Co. 


Bviln  o™tniotIo_   __.    ... 

Hoore,  R.  A,  ft  Bon,  (KenilDCtan) 
Peck.  Stow  ft  Wilcax  {fiaat  B«Un) 
Stmrd    Rubber    Co.,    (Kniclnston) 

BETHEL 


.      Hone  ft  Oairlafc  Co. 

Bradlrr,  H.  C. 
BnlUlnc.   Fred  E. 
Brldfipart  Art  GUm  Co. 
Bridgeport  Boiler  Worlo 
BrJdK^rt  Braa  Co. 
BHdi^iort  Chain  Co. 
Brif^eport  Coach  t^oe  Oo. 
Bridsepart  Cnidble  Co.,  The 
Brjdstport  Deoxldlied  Bronze  ft  Uetal 

Bridgeport  EUutlc  Fabric  Co. 

Bridgeport  Eltetro  Plate  Co. 

Bridgeport  Enamel  Dial  Co. 

Bridgeport  Forge  Oo. 

Bridgeport  Foundrr  ft  Uichiiie  Co. 

Bridgeixirt  Hardware  Utg.  Oo, 

j  Bridgeport  njrdraDlIc    Oo. 

.  'Bridgeport  Hat   Manutacturlng  Oo. 

Bridgeport  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

Bridgeport  Uetalllc  Pidil^  Oa. 

Bridgeport  Motor  Oo.  Inc. 

Brldg(TH>rt  Organ   Co. 

Bridgeiiort  Paper  Box  Oo. 

Bridgeport  Patent  Leather  Mfg.   Co. 

Brldgoport  Sttrty    Etoery   Wheel   Co, 

Bridgeport  Bilk  "- 


Bethel   Kanutacturlnf  Co. 
Bethel  Bilk  Co. 
dark,    Frank   W. 
EIIU  Wood  Working  Oo. 
Pimum  ft  Fatndilla. 
Fountain  Cigar  Oo. 

JulT*  Co. 

Judd  ft  Dunning  Eat  Oo. 

Beld,  John 

Shepard.   Geo.   A.   ft  Bona  O 

Short,   Edwin   llat  Oo. 

BOZRAH 

(BoirahTllle). 


'  Bryant  Electric  Co. 
Bullard   Machine  Tool  Co. 
Bumi  ft  Cb. 
Buraa.  Bllier  ft  Co. 

Canfleld,  H.  o', 
Canllfid   Rubber  Co. 
Challenge  Outlerr  Corp. 
ColumUa  Hut  ft  Bait  Oo. 
Compreesed  Paper  Boa  Oo. 
Connecticut  Clasp  Oo. 
Connecticut  Tool  Co, 
Connecticut  Web.  Co. 
CoHKlldited  8>ret7  TiItc  Co. 
Cooper.  R.   H. 

.Cornwall  ft  Pittenon  Htg.  Co. 
Coulter  A  UcKenzle  UacblnarT  Oo. 


Dtoure,  G.  Co.  The 


erle,  Charla 


Qajnor  ft  tStcbi  .         

General  Chemical  Co. 

Grant  HaBuUcturfng  ft  Maiddoe  Ci. 

Hall.  C  W.  Carrtan  Co. 


Bouutonle  Rubber  Woriu 


letinlDg).   Broi.    HanufacturtBg  Co. 


Locke  Steel  Belt  Co, 
Locomoblte  Company  of  America 
Harigald-Faater    Printing   Co. 
Metal  Ware  ManuhctutlM  Co. 
Milter,    Frank,   laimber    Co. 
Milla,  W.  8. 
Model  Machine  Co. 
MOBumentat  Bronie  Co. 

Naugi'tuck  V^i7  Ice  Oo. 
New  En^and  Korellr  Co. 
Nilion,  A,  H.  MachiDe  O). 
Oebotn,  Geoige  R.  ft  Co. 
Pacific  Iron  Worlia 
Palmer,  N,  ft  Co. 
PatTott  Vamlih  Co. 
Pinoni,  R.   E.  Co. 
Peck  ft  Unea 


Rowell,  W,   0.  *  Oo. 

RoraT  Equipment  Oo. 

Salfi  Textile  M*nutacturin«  Cb. 

Schwab,   Alola 

Schwlw,  John  OorporatlDO. 

Sewing  MadUDe  Cabinet  Ck>. 

Sleman  Bard  Rubber  Oofp. 

Silllman   ft   Oodlrer   Co. 

Smith,  E.  H.  H.  SllTer  0». 

Smith,  W.  A.  BuIIdfi«  Ob. 

Smith  ft  Etxe  ManoCaetiirlnK  Ou. 

Somera,  Jamea  M. 

Special  Madilnerr  Oo. 

Springfletd  Mannlacfairiiic  Co. 

Spriiw  Perdi  Co. 


isundard  C.-, 
I  Sterling,  Hni 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


Wei^l  i 


i.  lUnuticturtni  Co. 


Whesler  *  WIImhi  HuuiKcturlnf  Oo. 
WliHl  t  Wood  Bfndlnf  Co. 
—  ■      —       -    ■  -y[  &. 


Birrett,  W.  I 
Birgc.  N.  L.  I 
BuSodte  NoTi     . 
BrMol  Bnn  Oo. 


Dunbar  Broa. 


iDffraluin,  E.  OS. 


N'nr  D^iton  IbnutieturlBs  Oa, 
Pmfield    Saw   Worka 

8«iona 'clock  Co.   (ForaatrUlc) 

Stiiionf  Foundry  Co. 

Smith.  Tra  B. 
Bnrder,  L.  H.  fe  Co. 
Tbompoon.  H.  C.  Clo<±   Co. 
Tutn«   lE    Detgan    (Edgewooa) 

[.  Ii  Co. 

.'  (Forertrinc) 

BROOKFIELD 

LennoE  Shear  Co. 

BURLINGTON 


,  B.  P. 


i.  B.  b  F.  S. 
CHESTER 


DaoM.  J.  S. 
FwKiuDn.  J. 


cU  Kanulacturtos  Co. 


Rocen   BllTH  Plate  Co. 
Bomana,  C.  A. 
Roth,  Hut 
Ruiidle  fe  WUU 
RuaaeU,  TorallnaoB  Electrio  Co. 
a.   A.   0.   Hat  Oo. 
Sbonan,  Georf*  B. 
gtmon  fe  Eeant 
. 

_  _   V.  w. 

UadiiBe  Co. 


C0LCHE6TER 

todi  Bridge. 
Weatchoter) 

COLUMBIA 

Can  Leather  Worka  (Hop  Biret) 

CORNWALL 
UalUiOD,  C.  Co.  (Weft  Oomwall) 

COVENTRY 

Acnatrong,  Bennr  (South  Ooroitrr) 
Dadr.  John  A,   (9.  Corentir) 
Kinc*uT7    Box    t    Printing:    Co.    (B 

TraCT,  E.  A.  (Sooth  OoTenlry) 
Waibbum,  A.  i  Son  Oo.  (B.  Oorentrj 
Wood,  T.   H.    (Booth  Coventry) 

CROMWELL 

.Bterenl,  J.  fe  E.   Co. 

DAN BURY 


I  Daniuni,  EllOBr   H. 
Beltaire  Broa.  fe  Co. 
Boach   Manlilicturins  Ci 
Bralnard  fe  Witaon  Co. 
dark  Box  Co. 
Comiett  Hat  Co. 


r  Medical  FrlntiiiK  Co. 


rtran,   W.   B. 


CANTERBURY 

Cutlw    King   Co.    (PackerrUle) 

CANTON 

CoHlna  C*.  The  (CoIliiieTllle) 

CHATHAM 

Berin  Broa.  lite.  Co.  (East  HamplonJ 
Browr.  H.  B.  fe  Co.  (Eoit  HamptonJ 
Carpmler,  L.  B.  ft  Son  CE.  Hampton) 
EaK  Hampton  Bell  Oo.  (E.  Hampton) 
Cteiig  Hen  Uli.  Co.  (Eatt  Himpton) 
Hill.  N.  N.  Bnm  Co.  (Eaat  Hampton) 
Star  Broa.  Bell  Co.  (F.art  Hamptonl 
Summit  Threod  Co.  (East  Hampton) 
■nbbida  Oak™  Co.   (Cobalt) 


DelobrrT  Hat  Co. 

Ferry.  Hahock  Co. 
Foater   Broa. 


Green  Soft 

Hawei  Voo  Oal  Co. 
Helm  Huchlnoy  Oo. 


■anulacturlng  Oi. 


HalloTT,  E.   A.  fe 
Mc Arthur   Broa. 

M»k?r  Broa.  fe  Co. 
Millird  Hat  Co. 
Moreloek  ft  Ruak 
Murphj.  J.  B.  fe  Co. 
National  Hat  Co. 
New  Marhlne  Co. 
Nell,  T.  W.  fe  Oo. 


Young,  I 


mlcal  Co. 

DEEP  RIVER 
(Sea  Bn/brook.) 


AlllM,  A.  H.  fe  O.  B. 
BlnnTn^iam  Iron  Foundry. 
BmreMer  Const  Co. 
Derby  Oomb  Co. 
Graham  Manulacturing  Co. 
Howe  UanuluturJng  Co. 
Keltr,  Feigui. 


Peterson  Hendee  Co, 
Sterling  Oo.  The. 
'    SterlliiK  Pin  Co. 

IT.  8.  Rapld-Flre  Oun  fe  Power  Oo. 
.Williama   Typeirrittt    Co. 

DURHAM 

I  Uerriam    Uanulicturlng  Co. 

EASTFORD 
Taton,   U.   E. 

EAST  HADDAM 


Brockvar  fe  Uecklutui 
Broimell,  C.  E.  *■  "- 
Hall,    UnooUi    I 


_ (Koodua) 

Ck>.   (Moodua) 

"o.     (Moodua) 
rd  Mill!  (Uoodua) 
Co.  (Uoodul) 


Ckie  ft  SbrUiall.  (Woodland  Iflll) 
r_  ~  'ord  Mfg.  Co.,  (BuniildeJ 
Tijlor-Alkiiu  Paper  Co.  (Bunuld*) 
— -'■   -     J.    H.     (Bumildt) 

EAST  LYME 

Kiintic  Manodicturlng  Co. 

EAST  WINDSOR 


ENFIELD 

Mdge.   A.   D.    (Hsiardrille) 
Juibnell  Pre«  Co.  (Thompaonillle) 
^rdon   Broa..    (Haiardrillr) 
.lartford   Carpet   Co,    (Thompaonrlllo) 
atowe.  J.  D.  fe  Son,   (Scitloo) 
Up»n.    Martin    Co.,     (ThompaonillW 
I  Weatfleld   Plate   Co.,    (ThompaonTlUe) 

I  ESSEX 

Comttook.  Cheney  ft  Co.  (iTorytoa) 
Conn.  ValleT  Mfg.  Co.  (Center  Brook) 
niokenon,  E.  F..  fe  Co. 
I  Eiiei  Wood  Turning  Co. 


Industrial  Strencth  of  Connecticut 


LhiII«cI  Co. 

IjOObT  &  FtTfo  fCMMer  Biook) 

•nity.   Prutl  A  fco. 


FalrDeld  Motor  Co. 
F«lrlleld  HubbET  Co 
Jelifl,  G.  0.  Mfg.  Corp  (Southport) 

FARMINQTON    , 


•om.  II.  r.   lunionriLl*) 

UoHM,  8.  G.    (Unionvillt) 

;^lt,  a».  E-  (Uaionvllle) 

Onion  Oit.  ft  Hdw,  Co.  (Dnlonriile) 

UpMn  Nut  Co,   (UnionvlUe) 

GLASTONBURY 
Omin.  RJ™  Spir  UlU  (80.  OlMfby) 
&<»bj-  Mtf,  (5o.   (Eut  aianonbuifi 
OUWonbuiy  Knit.  Co.   (AddlKn) 
v't"-  F""""""  *  8on  (Hopewil) 
Niubuo  Paper  Co 
RltMrtde  Paper  Mt(.  Co. 
KMer,  Herinan,^(E«rt  Giaitonbuiy) 
wiuiiiDi  Broa 
Willlanu,  J.  I 

GREENWICH 

American  Felt  Co.   (Glmvi 

Brookljn  Ry.  Supply  Co.   ( 

Bnub,  Joinili 

Qreenwldh  Yacht  Tard. 

Palmer  Bro<.  (Cos  Cob  S  MianiM) 

KeynoldB.  Q.  U.    (Clenrille)  ' 

a.,  B.  fe  W.  Bolt  A  Kul  Co.  CGlenTlI') 

GRrSWOLD 

Amerlan  Thrend  Co ,  (Glajm) 
Aihland  Cotton  Co.  (Jewett  CiiV) 
Aaplnod.  Co,    (Jewett  City)  ' 


Eaitem  SUp  Buildlne  1 
Palmer.  Rofl  *  Son  Co 
Salter,  Jobn  A  Son. 


(Nowih) 

GUILFORD 
C(«.  O.  D.  Co. 
(hdlforit  Wheel   Hfg.   Co. 
SDOwlea- Lombard  Co. 

«««m'*  H«d  Canning  Co. 

HADOAM 

1-    Co.    (Hlfg 

— _,..»»re  Co.   (P 

II   Mfg.   Co.    (Hlgganu 

HAMDEN 

0»k,  Wlllli  Miller  (Mt.  Camel) 
Hairr.  J.  T.  Mte.  Co,  ' 

Naw  HaTSB  WtS  Co.  tCenterrllle) 
Ml.  C»i™l  Bolt  Co.  (Mt,  Carmel) 
Woodruff,  W.  W.  4  Son  (Mt.  Carmel 

HARTFORD 


HlHtanum  Hsr*i»re  Co'   (Pfimniin 


Arknot  Co. 

Atlantic  Ser«w  Worka 

Auatm  Organ  Co. 

Baker  ElMtrTo  Co. 

Barber  Ink  Co. 

Barrett  Broi. 

Beach.  H.  B,  k  Sob 

Bpcher  I,  Elfel 

rtneman  S  Bostnlck 

Biiringa  A  Spancer  Co. 


-ilhoun  Show  Print  i™. 
CWligliin,  0..  J. 
Capewell  Rorae  Nail  Co. 


CUrk,  Edred  W, 

Colfa  Pat.  Pira  Arma  I 

Conn.  Steel  «  Wire  Co, 

Cook,  Aaa  8.  Co. 

Cook,  Charles  C. 

Cooler  ft  Trevor  M(g.  Co. 

jCuifimanChuck  Co. 

I  Daniela,  L.  0..  Grain  Co.  Th 
Danfela  Milt  Co.  The 

!  Dodd  Lithographic'  ~ 

E'l'i^ri, 


irlei  H.  4  Co. 

■  ■       B    Co. 


ciJ-r  Machine  Co. 


1.  A.  Milli,   (Jewett  CIt7) 
GROTON 


Jonea.  O.  H. 

Keller  Broi. 

Kdlogg  ft  Bulkeler  Co. 

Knox,  Frank  J.  Co. 

ui^".  A. 

Lagata  Manufacturinc  Co. 

I*»aike  ft  Pletditt 
I  Levjr  ft  Hiirwiti 

Lippman,  B.  ft  Son 
'  Llt^e,  a.  B.  4  Co. 
I  Lockwood,  WlUIim  H. 

Loveland,  A.  C.  ft  Co. 

Mailan,  Staphan  Corp. 

McCue,  C.  T.  Co. 
iMcKone  Broa. 

UcNie.   Malcolm 

Melrose  Bltrer  Co. 

Marrow  Machina  Co. 

Mugford,  A. 
'  Mtrtual  Uachlne   Co. 
I  National  Maohln«  Co. 
I  Nfy,  John  M.  ft  Do. 
.  I  Nlchob  Paper  Boi  Co, 
.Nonotnck  Silk  Co. 

I  Olda,  William  A  C«. 

Park  Rnittins  Worka 
PM»e,  O.  A.  ft  Co, 
Peck,  R,  3.  4  Co. 


'  Pllmpion  Mfg.  Co. 

Popa  Manufaoturino  Co. 
!  Pratt  4  Cadj  Co, 
I  Pratt  A  Whitney  Co. 

Jamea  PiilUr  ft  Co, 

I  Remaea  Mfg.  Co,  The 

Remlk.  P, 

Rhodai,  L.  E. 
I  Rictmian,   Jacob   H. 
'Rockwell.  J.  W. 
,  Roger*,  S.  L.  A  O.  H.Ce. 

Schwarb!,  Mren  4  OroM 

Shea,  C.  W. 

Sigoumej  Tool  Co. 
IslTnr  Broa. 


I  Springer,  E.  6. 

I  Standard  Co. 

I  standard   Foundrv  Co. 

'Sterling  Blower  4  Pipe  Miff.  < 


I  Hartford  Leather  Good*  Co. 

I  Hartford  Lumber  Co. 
Hartford  Mach.  Screw  Co. 
Ifarlfoni  Maniilacturing  Co. 

H.rtterd  ft  New  York  Trini.  Co. 
I  Hartford  Pattern  A  Model  Co. 
I  Hartford  Piilp  Plaster  Corp. 


Jacoba  Mf».  Co. 
I  Jewell   Belting  Co. 
?'^,*.'^, '"'"'  ""*  Workii^  On. 


L,  John  T 


B    Co. 


I  Taylor 

Topping  BroL. 

,  Tucfier,  W.  W.  ft  C.  F. 
iTuttle  PUtlnaCo. 

Underwood  Typewrit'r  Mfg.Co. 
I II.  S.  Ear.  Co.  (Pltiiq>trai  Mt.) 
I  Vtnderbedi  Toot  Worka 
'  Veeder  Uanufacturing  Co. 
I  Whltlock  Coil  Pipe  Co. 
'  WhittfRiore,  V.  L.  4  Son 
I  Wbltnej-  Manufacturing  Co. 
I  Wiley,  WiJliam  R.  ft  Son  Co. 

Williuni  4  Carleton  Co. 
I  Wlndaor   Cut  Stana   Co. 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


HEBRON 

Turner,    P.  W.   (TunwrrUtc) 

HUNTINQTON 

AiJiDn  Utg.  Co.  (SbelCon) 
Busptt,  D.  IL  Bolt  Work!  (Sbelton) 
BuKtt,  R.  N.  On,   (Sheltoti) 
Blrniiagfauo  Brua  Co.   (Slulton) 
Blumcntlu],  S.  ft  Co.   (abclton) 
DalcT  Uiidu  ft  Cod.  Co.  (Bhcltan) 
Dcrbjr  Rubber  Co.   (Bfaeltoii) 
Grilflii  Sutton  Co.   (31wltDnj 
HuntinBton  Plioo  Co.  (Hbeltoo) 
Intenmtloiul  aHver  Co,   (Shelton) 
Meyer  Iron  ft  Brua  Foundir  (Shelton) 
National  Fold.     Boi     ft     Paper     Co. 

(Sbelton) 
0.  K.  Tool  Holder  Co.   (Shelton) 
RideliDe   Biw.    (Shelton) 
Sbelton  Co.  (Sheltonj 
SlUnr   PUle  Cutlet?  Co.    (Shelton) 
apccUICr  WeiTlnc  Co.    (Shelton) 
"■-.r  Pin_Co.   (aSeltoo) 


United     Boi     Board     ft     Pi 
(Shelt 


.per 


Arnold.    0.    8.    (WIllliini*n!e} 
Amivica  Co.    (Dajrltlc) 
Attiwnufin  Co.    (Atlavaunn) 
Bri|rh&m  Wnolen  Co.    (Blmvllle) 
tIanielKnfllle  Cotton  Co.   (Dunielion) 
r>anielHn  Wnnted  Oo.    (Danielaon) 
Oirii  ft  Brown  Woolen  Co.  (DarTlIle) 
Jambg,  E.  H.  Utg.  Co.  (Danidaon) 
Idrkln  Reed  Co.    (Dunlelnn) 
" "     "     .    ~  .-     (ElmriUe) 


MERIDEN 

Aeoliui  Ca. 

Berien,  J.  D.  Oo. 

Bllan,  E.  A.  Co. 

Bndlejr  ft  Hubbard  Htg.  Co. 

Brown  ft  Dawd  HI|.  Co. 

Conn.  Tel.  ft  Eire.  Co. 

Oomell  ft  Andrews 

DooUttla,  E.  J. 

Foater.Uerriam  ft  Co. 

Foi,  C.  F. 

Qiiiwold,   Ridunond  A  OloiA   Co. 

Rill,   A.   J.   ft  Co. 

HaU,  W.  B. 

Handel  Co. 

Helmsohmiad  Mfff.  Co. 

Intarnationaf  Silvor  Co. 

Jones,  A.  H.  Co. 

KelBay  Pr««*  Co. 

Linea,  H.  Wataa  Co. 

Uannin;,  Bowman  ft  Co. 

UeHden  Curtain  Fixture  Co. 

Uerlden  Cut  Cliia  Co. 

Herldoi  Cutlerr  Co. 

Heriden  Fire  Arms  Co. 

Moriden  Gravuro  Co. 

Mariden  Machino  Tool  Co. 

Ilerfden   Woolen   Co. 

Merriam,   A.    H. 

'  Millar   Broa.  Cutlery  Co. 
■■  Miltor,  Edward  A  Co. 


Pemot  Won 
Oufnebaug  ( 
Smith,  Fred 


Winiimanlle  Wg  Co.   (WilllamTTtlle) 

LITCHFIELD 

Bantam  UtR.  Co.   (Bantam) 
Eehn  Parm  Corp.   (Bantam) 
Fljnn  ft   DoTl*  (Bantam) 
NorthMd   Knife  Co.    (Northileld) 

LYME, 

TiTlor,  H.  B.  ft  Co.(HadIyme> 

MANCHESTER 

American  Wrltlnf  Paper  Co. 

Bon  Ami  Co. 

Brookdde   Papa  Co.   (So.  ICan) 

Caw.  WlUard  A. 

Caw  Bnia.   (Hlcbliad  Park) 

OwMT  Bros.  (£>.  Itao.) 

Ponlda,  William  Co. 

GlUonbun  Knit.  Co.   (Uclir.   Green) 

Rltliard.  E.  E.  Oo.  (Buckland) 

I.7di11  ft  Focldi  Paper  Co. 

Lrdalt,  R,  ft  Fouldl 

Norton  Elee.  Inatrument  Co. 

Bobertaon,  1.  T.  Co. 

^Ofen  Paper  Ktf.  Co.  (So.  Han) 

Vlog  Snk  Oo.  (Bo.  Man.  ) 

■mat,  OrfOB 

MANSFIELD 

Huikl,  O.  O.    (SpriniT  Hill) 
Klrby.  O.   J.  Co.   (Mansfle)d  Hollow) 
HcFarland.  Jamea  B.  (UaDalkld  Cter) 
n  Pipe  Co.  (M'Hd  Dep.) 


,  Parker  Clock  Co. 


SihoF  Cltr  PUte  Co. 
Spreoenben  ft  Co. 
Todd  Eleelrlo  Vtg  Co. 
Wallace,  F.  J. 
Wheeler,  r.  ft  Bon 
Whaoler,   W.   W,   Co. 
Wlloox  a  While  Co. 
.Wu«terb*rth  Broo. 

MIDDLEFIELD 

Lrmta  Odd  Si^t  Worka 
Rogera  Htg.  Co.    (Roiftfall) 

SuIKll  Htg.  Co.    (Roditall) 
Smitb,  Otis  A.   (RoekWl) 

MtDDLETOWN 


Alllaon  Broo. 


id  Clock  Co. 

Broderldi  Carriage  Co. 

Chapman,  W.  H.  Co- 

Colel  ft  Co. 

Douglaaa.  W.  ft  R. 

Elaechath  RoneLn  r,>hiele  Co. 


'Rogen  ft  Hubbard  Co. 

I  Runell    HinuFaeturios    Co. 

I  Smith,  J.  0.  Ufg.  Co.  (Little  RItct) 

TrroD,  Jatper 
:  Warner.  M.  R.  ft  Sona  (LWIa  RItv) 

Watroua,  C.  H. 
I  Wilcox,  Crittenden  ft  Co. 

I  MILFORD 


I  MONTVILLE 

Kaplan  Bro*.   (Cheoterfltld) 
lUaaHaolt   Ufg.   Co.    (Oakdale) 
I  Uonarch  Woolen  Hill 
I  Palmer  Broa  Co. 

I-equot  Ullla 

MBTille    lllgr  Oo. '  (Uiuiiirilie)'" 
NAUQATUCK 


Goodye 


Id  LabratoiT  Co.   (Onion  Cltr) 

n   Hosier]'  Co. 

■r'a  IndU  Rub.  Gloie  Ufg.  Co, 

ar'i  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Oo. 
.  FInlihinic  Co.   (Union  City) 
Stuck  Chemical  Co. 
Wuck  Mfg.  Co.  (Union  Ciff) 
iifek  Mall.  Iron  Co.  (Union  CItr) 
>d  Slates  Rubber  Co. 
pll,  J.  W.  ManufactuHng  Co. 
h,  E.  F.  ft  Sona  (Union  CStj') 
«  ft  Weill  Co. 

NEW    BRITAIN 


inttng  Co 
ArtlSclal 


Beaton  ft  Bradley  Oo. 


BradT,  T.  I 
'  Corbin   C 


Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co> 

Corbin    H.   H.  ft  Son 

Corbin  Motor  Vehicle  Corp. 

Corbin,  P.  A  F. 

Corbin  Sorow  Corp. 

Curtis,  O.  F, 

Donahue.  J.  D. 

Flaniiery,  P.  J. 

Hart  A  Coole/  Co. 
.  Humaun  ft  Becklej  MfK.  Co. 

Judd,  O.  S. 

i  Landers,  Frary  A  Clftrk 
lljlaea,  C.  W. 

Malleable  Iron  Worka 

Minor  ft  Corbin  Box  Co. 

Hulter,  L.  J. 

National    Spring    Bed    Co. 

New  Britain  Co-op.  Building  Oo. 

New  BrIUIn  Machine  Co. 

New  Britain  Planing  ft  Mldg.  Wka. 

North  A  Judd  Mfg.  Co. 

North  ft  PfelSer  Hanufioturing  Co. 


BiiuAeld  Orean 
Mbek,  M.  "Coi 

llofc  John  L.   ( — _ , 

■Mlh.  B.  L.  {OurlerTllIe) 


Rller  ft  Beckler  Manufacturing  Oo. 
Roach.  William 

Ru*mII   a   Erwtn   Mfg.  Co. 
Skinner  Chuok  Co. 
Stanley    Rule  A    Level   Co. 
__  Stanley  Worke 

SffiS"fe''""'''^«  *='"'•        ■  Tf^StTnif;;^  Mf?:  Co. 

Portland  SlirCo.  Union    Manufacturlnn    Co. 

Rnckfal!   wiiolen   Co,  '  White.  C.  J.  ft  Oo. 


He«h  A  Stoddard 
Hen^hant  Silk  Co. 
Middtetown  ailyer  Co. 

Endand  EnaDieling  Co. 


Industrial  Strength  of  Coimecticnt 


NEW   CANAAN 


NEW  HARTFORD 

Busoft,  Otarge  W. 
Ohlp!n-StBT«u  Oa.  (Plna  Uculoir) 
Bmlth,  D.  P.  A  Bon  Oo,  (Pjnc  lUJidow 
Stuiiikrd  Bnuh  Go, 

NEW  HAVEN 


AnUranr  »  SeorU  Co. 

Amutrong,  M.  k  Ca. 

Atlu  Minulaiituilng  Od. 

Bkldwfo  ft  BovkDiI  Str'ch  &  Bigut  Co. 


Bddai   lluhint  Oo.    (WMtttUe) 

BoiluiD.  J.  T. 

BentaB'ArmitroBf  Foldlnt  Box  Co 

Bert  Uuulmcturins  Oo. 

Btgdow  Co. 

Bird,  O.  H.  Co. 

Blihop  Box  Jt  Put«  Oo. 

BndlcT.  Bmith  A  Co, 
Brett,  E.  P. 
Braoki.   0.   J. 
Braoka  Oonet  Co. 
Brown,  K.  B.  ft  tx. 
Bnwn  «  Btoddud  Oo. 
'"    ■     a  Routh  Co. 


I.  Uuniticturinff  On. 


Coon.  Pint!  Utf.  < 


Cronnn,  P.  J.  Piper  Box  Oi 
Ourtin  t  Plernoat  Co. 

Davit,  R.  a. 

DoniBH  Button  Uufalnt  C 

DcRumt,  A.  T.  ft  Co. 


Dillon   _   ..._„_ 
Domun  Uthofnph  Co. 
Dorofl,  U.  B. 
Doului,  B.   B.  A  Oo. 
DorM,  Jofan  T.  Oo. 

Butera  llicb<D«7  Co. 
Economy  lUnutaetuiinfE  Co. 
PJm  City  Engtotcrtnc  Co. 
Elm  Cltj  Lumber  Co. 


Fitch,  W.  A  E.  T.  Co. 
FitnnDrTli.  Robert 
Flnugin,    llitthev 


Olltnrt  1 

Glob*  811._    

Ooo^idi.  J.  r.  ft  Od. 


Oriiat,  Ufr.  Oo.  (WenrUle) 
Qrlffltb,  J.  B.  ft  Bant 
QrillfT  Co.   ni* 


Rirrla-Hurt  Od. 

HendiTi.  t^ew 
Kenn,  A.  8.  ft  Oc 
Herrldt  ft  Oowdl 
Hic&ok  Oo. 
HoMMnft  PMtli 
HoSia,   A.  E. 
Holcomb,  E.  O. 
Hobvar,  Henry  ft  Oo. 
Howini  Co. 
Howe  ft  Oo. 
Hdbb«U,  11.  B.,  F.  B. 
UubbcU,  Merwln  ft  Co. 
H^glcDli:  Ice  Oo. 

Impecinl  OruumOo. 
Irei,  B.  B.  ft  Co. 
Ju»U  Bna.  ft  Co. 


Huutacturlnc  Oo. 


Co. 


Lunbcrt,  Oeoife   D. 
Lerine  BroiL 
iStmai  Hftkl  Oo. 
llsVlory.  Wheeler  Co. 
MBnniofc  O.   M. 
KirlfD^tre  Arras  Co.  The 
UcKcniie,  Qeorsi  H. 
McLiBon  "        •      " 


iTMfttT^ 


Hetal    Muiutll 
Miner  ft  P«* 

{  Uoflit,  W.  1. 

,  MoUor,  Jama  F 
Morgan  A  Humli 
If  union  ft  Co. 


IdinJt  Boi  A       . 

nil  Pipe  Bending  Co. 

I  National  Bterl  Foundi?  Co. 
'  National  Wire  Carp. 
1  New  England  Broom  Co. 
iKew  England  Dairy  Corp. 
I  New  Englind  Ulg.  Co. 

New  EngUod  Btool  Co. 

New   England   Btone  Co. 

New  England  Waip  Co. 

New  Era  Luitfe  Co, 

New  Haien  Awning  ft  Dec'g.  Co. 

Npw  Karen  Boiler  Woriu 

New  Haren  B     '       ~ 


r  Haven  Can 


e  Co. 


New 


Haren  Iron  A  Steel  Co. 
Ilaren  Hanutieturinc  Co. 
Hivcn  Pulp  ft  Board  Co. 
Haven  Rendering  Co. 
Haven  Rug  Co. 
Haven  3aw  till!  Co. 
Haven  Spring  Co. 
Haven  Toy  A  Qame  Co. 
Haven  Upbolrterltig  Oo. 
nan.  I.  A  Bona 
1.  O.  B.  ft.  Co, 
in  b™,  ft  White  Co. 


'  Peckham,  John 


piwbu,  F.  p.  ft  a«i 

PhlllEpi,  TboL  ft  Bon 
Prentlee,  Oesi«e  O.  ft  Oft 

Prioe,  Lee  ft  A '"- 

Rattan  Ifau ' 

Bsidt.  Cbaa.   ... 

Recording  Para  Kegfater  Co. 

RernolAi  Bnaa  roDDdr* 

RenwMiftCo. 

Remoldi,  Juna  Mfg.  Oa. 

Rowland.'  F.'  O.  ft  A.  E. 
Sargent  ft  Co. 
Savaga,  B,  B.  ft  Co._ 
ItdiolUiom,  ■■     """ 


SbealHii  ft  aro«rk 
Bbadoa.  E.  B.  Cb, 
Bhepard.  R,  Q.  ft  Bong 
Btaonlnger.  B.  Oo. 
Bhuit»,  F.  B.  Co. 
Smith,  A.  H.  ft  Co. 
Smilli,  Edward  F.  ft  Co. 
amlth,  B.  B. 
Smith'!.  H.  Bona. 
Smith,  Bobart  E. 
Smith,  WiUlam  A.  T. 
Smith,  W.  J,  ft  Oo. 


ITen  Broch,  Oeoige  A.  ft;  Od. 
iThompaon,  H.  O.  ft  Bon 

Todd.  Henry  H. 
:  Todd,  Jamei  E. 

Tuttle.  Morehouae  ft  Taylor  Oo. 

Valley  Farm  Ortamery  Co. 

Warner.  O.  F.  Ulg.  Co. 

Well  Novelty  Oo. 

Wilbur  Coip.  Hie 

Wilaon,  Rotiert 

WlUlama,  F.  E.  Co. 

Windicater  Rsieatliig  A 

rale  Oar  "' —  "- 

Yale  Cn 

Tudkln, 

NEWINOTON 
INewlngton  PapN  Co. 
j  NEW    LONDON 

I  Bingham  Paper  Box  Co. 

Bon  C.  D.  ft  Son 

Bralnftrd  ft  Arnijtronc  Co. 

Brown  Ootton  Oin  Co. 

Buckley,  II.  D. 

Chappell,  F.  H.  1. 

DouglMa.  R.  R. 

Fowler.  F.  C 

Heath  ft  Hawtbom 

Hopaon.  Cbapin  Klg.  Oa. 

LaddT  F.  U. 

New  England  Ckrpet  Unlng  Co. 

New  London  Electro  Platlag  Oo- 
<  New  Londnn  Marine  IronWort) 

Ff^v  London  Uotor  Co. 

New  London  Viae  Worha 

New  London  Waab  Bilk  Co. 
J  Palmer  Broa.   Oo. 
'  Rogen,    William   0. 

Sheffield  Drntrlfice  Co. 

Utetm  Botliini  Go. 
Thame*  Tow  Boat  Co. 
■Tniinbull  Marin*  Co. 
Tvler.   atoTKf  0. 

Whiton,  D   E.  Maehln*  Co. 


pell,  F.  H.  ft  A.  H.  Cb. 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


NEW   MILFORO 
Brldceport  Wood  Piiiliiiliie  Co. 


NEWTOWN 

Bonkn-a  CoBdHued  Utlk  Co. 
Crowe.   PiCrlek   (Bouferd  P.  0.) 

Curtin,  S.  t  Son 

Flbrtc  Fir*  How  Co.  (Suldy  Hook) 

S.  H.  RccUlmliv  Wki.  (Sandy  Book] 

NORFOLK 

Aetna  Silk  Co. 

Norfolk  fe  New  Brunswick  Hoaierj 

NORTH    CANAAN 
Btrnum.  Richardnn  Co.  {E.  Ciini 


Drtyer   (S.  XorwElk) 


NORWICH 

>  Wood  Work.   MicUm  Oo. 


Blterille  Will.    Inc. 
RroiFn,  Robert 
Cbdw*  File  Woriu 
Clinton  mill  Compinr 


I.  Firs  Arm!  Co. 


NORWALK 

1  Puwr  P«I]  t  Box  Co. 

-'  «'  Co,  (B.  NorwBlk) 
il  Co.  (E.  Norwilk) 
•  (B.  Nomlk) 

Co.    (B.   Nomilf 

Bate*.  Ihrtin,  Jr.  ft  Co.  (S.  Noi 

uino*.  JoMph 

Bock,  Pai^rd  A  Co.  (S. 

Csmwo  ft  SfTnoui   (E.  Homlk) 

ColoBlal  FouDdrj  ft  llncb.  Co.  (E 
Nomlk) 

Cmw,  J.  W.  (B.  N. 

Crofut  ft  Kmpp  Co. 

Dennis  ft  Blinchird 


.  F.  ft  i 

Filli  CompinT 

Qlltwrt,  NT  a  ft  Son 

GlTenuud  Broa. 
.  aiea  Waol*n  UUh 
I  Ooo<3wla  Cork  CouptU]' 
I  Gould,    A. 
I  Green,  U.  J. 

Oulllier,   A.   H. 

IIlscoi,  JiDiet  A. 
Riwai  Company 
HoEriiini  ft  Allen  Amu  Compuy 


,1k) 


nlk) 

ipp  Co.  (B.  Nomlk) 

— *-rd  (8.  Norwilk) 

r  Co.  (8.  Normlk) 

I.  (E.  Nomlk) 

—         "  i.   (Soi 


(ellOKB-McCnim-Howdl  Company 
Kuebler,    0.   A. 
l.«ter  ft  Wailey 
Hinnlng,    A.    K.    (Tintlc) 
Martin.   J.   B.   Company 
Uohairk  Pilnt  ft  Chonlal  Co. 
^forwich    Belt    Uanuficturlnff    Co. 
Vorwlch  Nickel  ft  Brui  Compuy 
Uorwich  Paper  Boi  Company 


a  ft  Eamat  CifU-  Co.   (South     Pequo 


Ilitcb.  Bailfy  ft  Co.  (S.  Norwilli) 
Hit  Forming  Co.  (8.  Sorwilk) 
Hodaon,  A.  A.  ft  Co.  (8.  NorwiIk) 
HotchklH,  E.  H.  ft  Co. 
HubbeU.  W.  B.  (S.  Norwtlk) 
Hiitchinaon,  Pierce  ft  Co. 

Rdidd  Box  Co.    (B.'Norwalk^ 
te  Count,  Wm.  0.  (E.  Norwilk) 
Lookwood  Hfr.  Co.   (8.  Norwslk) 
Loth,  Jo«pb  ft  Co. 


Utflctr  Union  Fonndir  Corp. 


h  tfll 
H.  B.  I 


I.  BoS^r 
Foundry 
(Tiflrln 


PLAINVILLE 

Hrlitel  UanuficturlDS  Compiny 
Calor,  C.  H. 

Carter!  h.'  S.' 


E  RlTet  Company 


Olaric  Ciator  Company 
Rbn  atf  Bnm  ft   Rl 
Hllli,  Bdwla 
lutb,   B.   ft  Oocipany 

Bt^enaon  Utf.  Compuy 


1  Electric  C 


PLYMOUTH 

,    0.    <TenyTlIle) 


Ea()t  Lock  Co.  <TetrrTiUe) 
OnrMoM  Hte-  Co.    (Oreyitone) 
Terry,  Andrew  Co.    (Tcnrrllle) 

PORTLAND 

Bnlnerd,   8bal«r   ft   Hall    Quirti   Oo. 
Gllderalecre,  S.  ft  Bona   (Olldenleere) 
Idtal  Ills.  Co.  (Gildenleen) 
ICiIn  Producta  Company 
Hew   gnglind  Enamellnc    Company 
Plokerlni  OoTerTiDr  Company 

PRESTON 

l4ieaa,  B.  Co.  (Poqiietaniwo) 
PUTNAM 


Dady,  John  A.  Corp. 
Hammond  ft  Knowllon  C 
Hampton  Silk   Co. 


lie) 


I  Prentioe.   C.   W.    (TaftrlUe) 
Puritan   Uinuficturlnr  Company 

Sulnlin,  John  C. 
cliance  Worated  Compsoy 
'  Ring,  U.  B. 
I  Scott  ft  Oak  Corp. 
I  Shetucket  Company 


Thami 


[   Co. 


r  EngUnd  Food  Co.  (E.  1  . 
ho)4  Underwear  Corp.   (8.  N'wk) 
'walk    Box   Co..    (B.    Norwilk)  I 

wslk  Bnua  Corapmy  | 


ITncaa  BpecUIty  Company 
Unltrd  8tat«   Finlatilng  Company 
Vaughn  Foundiy  Company,  Inc. 
Yantic  Woolen  Co.   (Tsntio) 


iforwilk  Lnck  Co.   (3.  Morwilk) 
Old   Well  Cigar  Co.   (8.  Honralk) 
Phtenli  Pur  Co.   (B.  Norwalk) 
Poatal  Typewriter  Company 
Rough  Hat  Co.   (8.  Norwilk) 
R.  k  0.  Coraet  Co.   (S.  Norwalk) 
Rimona.    Ernest   MaauFicturiDC   Co. 
St.  Oeorge  Pulp  ft  Piper  Co. 
3(.   Johoa,  Chaa.   B.   (B.  NormDi) 


UnlTeiMl  Hat  Ca.  ( 


ORANQE 

'  ATnerlan  Ruckle  Co.  (ff.  Haren) 
Mathuihek  Piano  Mfg.  Co.  (W.  H, 
Sandenun  Fertlllier  ft  Cbemlal  Co 

:  Wmi  Haven  Buckle  Co.  (W.  HiTci 
Went  Hiven  Jlf((.  Co.   (Wert  Harm 

(Wire  Norelty  Co.  The  (W.  " 

Yale  Si*     -  ' —  "-     "° 


I  PutrauD  FoundiT  ft  Mach.  C 
I  Putnam  Manufacturing  Co. 
.  Putnam   Bflk   Co. 


ton  BIdg.  ii  Lumher  Co. 

i  RIDQEFIELO 

Bennett,  R.  O.   (BrandtriUe) 
Bdpt.  Wood  FInlrtiing  Co.    (B'r 

Grumin,   Oeo.   B.    (BrinchTllle) 

ROCKY    HILL 

Billlnga,  C.  E.  Mfg.  Co.  The 


ft  Iron  Co.   (W.  Har 


PLAINFIELD 

Aldrich.    Ktg.    Co.    (Kooiup) 


I  Cnnaki,   Floyd   (Uooaup)  ,       , 

I  Leee.   W.   3.   Co.    (Centnl  Vlllajre) 
'—■-•-  ~»leo  Co.  (Cent.  Viflage) 


ROXBURY 

New  England  Quartz  Co. 

SALISBURY 

Bamum.  Richardson  Co.  (Umt  Ro 
Borden's  Condenaed  Milk  Co.  (1^ 
Holley,  Mfg.  Oo.   (Ukcrille) 
Ballabury  Cutlery  ft  Handle  Co. 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


SAY BROOK 


Fowler  Soil  Co. 
OirreCt  k  Deuh 

numphrewille  lUnuficturi.rf  Co. 
Ltnlo    RItft   UinuCacturiiiK   Co. 
Uitthcwi,  H.  A.  UinufuturiDC  Co. 
Nnr  HuTBi  Copper  Co. 
RbnTnon   ICanuficCiirinc  Co. 
Sevmour    iron   FoiindTT   Co. 
Scfniour    MflnufHcturlng   Co. 

8>var,' Ja'mw'CD. 

Tiogue   Mcinulacturfng   Co. 

8H ELTON 

8IM8BURY 

Eiulpi,  Biditord  t  Co. 

Eulgn,    R.    H. 

TariSrlllo  Lice  UIg.  Co.  (TariDvllle) 

SOMER8 

aonwnvll[«  UIg.   Co.    (Somcnville) 

SOUTH BURY 

Fuerkliu  C 

80UTHINQT0N 

A^tni   Nut   Co. 
Alwster  Mfg.   Co.    i 


!  STAMFORD 

I  Atlaodc  Insulated  Wire  t  C 


BlickensderTer  UanuficCuring  C 

I  Bo«oii  Artindil  L«tlitT  Co. 
Itromi,  Cfarigtlan 
Celluloid  Zipon  Co. 
Chemlcil   Worlm  ot  Ameria,   I 
Co-operaUve  Cfgar  Co, 


THOMPSON 


tturdock.  T.  Q.  t  B 


liJiilp) 


Inrton  Cut]  FIT  Co, 

I,  H.   D.  Co.    tPlantiTills) 


SouUiIn^n  Cut]  I 


Baltic    Uilli    Co.    (Rattle) 
T;aRfm  Stranboard  Co.  (Vemllin 
^hetucket   Wontf^    Mllli    fBaltlc) 
Totokrtt  Mill!  Co.  (VmalllMl 
DncindUe  Mfg.  Co.   (Vsnaillea) 

STAFFORD 


I  Hort,  I^man  Son  ft  Co. 

Imperial    HaniilacturiDC    Co. 

lotefMtional    Power    Vdilcle    Co. 
I  Jenli   ft    Tonuoid    Ufg.    Co. 

Trinuiiburj   ft  Soule 

Uoll.  loitpb  H, 
'  Muecdi,  George 
!  Hurpb>  HiTiuricturiiig  Co. 

Otoi  EqoipinHit  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
.  Phillips    Oiii.    II.    Chemlcat    Co. 


HUmrord  Caa  BIOTe  C 

SUmtord  Uaaufacturlr 
Stamford  Motor   Co. 
Stamford  Hubber  Bum 
9Ur  Manufacturing  C( 


8TONINGTON 


,  Lawrence  (WtlBBviUe) 
.*,  T.  a.  ft  Bon  (New  "- 
I,  J.  B.  ft  Sona  (W.  Tb 

TOLLAND 

I  Sumner,  Win.  BeWns  Oi. 

I  TORRINGTON 

'  Coe  BrUB  Manutaclurirv  Co. 

Eagle  Bicycle  ManufacnuiBK   Co. 
'  *■ — lalor  Weedle   Co. 


HoD<I>7  Mm 
IIotchklB  B 


Velvet  C 


ood-Morriio] 


(Westerly  P.  O.; 


n  a>.   (SUlTordvirf, 
ilm    Mil!    rstiilford    B.) 


-.   ».i.  Co,    (atalTord  B.)  ' 

Phoinlit  Woolen  Co.  (Stafford)  I 

BiTMnide  Woolen  Co.  (Slaflord)  1 1 

Bmfth  ft  Cooler  (Stafford  Bprinpt)  I 
Stafford  Wonted  Co.  (Stafford  8.)  i' 
Warrm  Wool™  Co.  (BUfford  Hprinifi) 


.  Jyatic) 

<  nomn  Ship  BIdg.  Co.   (W.  U}-Btlc} 
lantern  Mllla  Sllei  Worka   (Hyatic) 
tdChrop,  J.  W.   (Myitlc) 
!  Lorraine  Ufg.   C^.    (Wenerly  P.    0.) 
1  Mawon  ft  Co,   (Weeterlj  P.  O.) 
I  acDonald,  M.   C,    (Myatic) 
Miller.  A.  R.  Sou 
Hjetic  Motor  Worka  (Kyatie) 
Myatic  Mfg.  Co.   (Myitlc) 
Mnrtlc  TVIne  Co.    fMyrtlc) 
Mmtlc  Woolen  Co.  (Old  Myatic) 
Packer  Mfe.   Co.    (Mratlc) 
Howie  Velvet  Co.   (Old  Mvirtlc) 
aUndard    MHChinery    Co,    (Mnllc) 
[  WerterlT  Woolen  Co.   (Weiterlj-  P.O.) 
I  WhiKord.  Urban  (Old  Myitlc) 

I  STRATFORD 

Oronoijiie  Paper   Mill    (Oronoi 

SUFFtELD 


THOMASTON 


Tbonuaton  Knife  Co, 


Perking  £.  A.  Electric  Co. 
I  PrograaiVB  Manulacturlng  Co. 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co. 
I  Torrington  Manufacturing  Co. 
I  Turner  ft  Seymour  Maoufacturini 


TRUMBULL 


VERNON 

I  Amerlcu    Mllla    (^,     (Rodrine) 
I  ATerr,   Bata   Co.    (EUfnftcn} 
I  Beldlng    Dnn.    ft   Co,    (RoiivUIe) 
,  Hockanuni  Co,   (Roc^rille) 
Martln'a.   E,   J,   Son*   (SockvJlle) 
Murllea,   H.  B.    (RodiTllle) 
New  England  Co,  (Bockrllle) 
Ravine  Mil  la  Co, 
I  R«M,  J,  J,   Mfg.  Co.   (Boi^TJlIp) 
!  Rock  Mfg.  Co.   (Itockvllle) 
,  BprlngTille  Hf>,   Co.    (Bot^dBe) 
.\  I  Swelt,   R.  K.   Co. 
-     Tiloott  Broa.   (TilooltrlDe) 
I  U.  S,  P.nvelope  Co.   (RodiTllIe) 
jVemoa  Woolen  Co. 

I  VOLUNTDWN 

j  Brigga  HanufMturti«  Oo. 

WALLINQFORD 

Backea,  G.  W.   ft  Sou 

Backea,    K,    Son* 

BIgglna.    Rogera  Ck), 

Haller-Brewn  Co.    (Talesrille) 
I  ITamdea  Manuhcturlng:  Co. 
i  Hodgetti,  W.  J, 

Tntenutlonil  Silver  Co. 
I  Jennlnga  ft  GriiTIn  Mfg.  Oo.  (Trmcy) 
I  Judd,  H,  L,  ft  Co, 
;  N,  T.  Inaulated  Wire  Oo. 
I  Parker,  Chaa.  Co,    (Yilemili) 

Rogen,  B,  L,  ft  O.  H,  O). 

Wallace.  R,  *  Booi  Mt«.  Oo. 
,  WaUln^ord  Co,.    Inc, 
I  Yale,  C.  I.  Mfg.  CO.  (TiJenille) 

WATERBURY 

Amcrlcui  Manufacturing  Os. 
AneHcin  Mllla  Co. 
American  Pin  Co.    (WatervIIle) 
AmeHoo  Rlne  Oo. 
Barlow  Broi.  Co. 
Benedict  ft  Bumliun  Mfg.  Co. 
I  Blake  ft  JoluMon 

I  Berbecker   ft  Rowland   (WilervHle) 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


Ouue  RolUiw  UiU  Co. 

Onts  A   Speln  ICachliw  do. 
Dllr,  If.  J.  k  Bom 
Dnher,   John 
Frr.  B.    H.  fc  Cd. 

Hsninrvnr,   li.   &   Sona 

lienderwin  Bna. 

Hygcla    Ice  k  Cold  Btonce  Co. 


Judd 


>tionia  Bilnr  Co. 


KitbaetKb,  F.  H.  &  Co. 
Liine  Uanotictuiiiw  Co. 
llacsulrr.  J'   J. 
Madulicturm'    Fonndif   Co. 
KuDTilte  BroL  Co. 
MinTllIe,  E.  J.   lUrOiIae  Co. 
lUtUtucli  Hanufadurln;  Co. 
UitthewB  *  WiUard  Htg.  Co. 
McCartliT  &  Uoori! 

Katlona'l  Wira'ifittna  Co. 
New  EDalmd  Witch  Co. 
Kotrm  Unulacturiru:  Co. 
Nonlty  Uuuiftctorins  On. 
Phimli,    Fred 
Plate  BroL  k  Co. 


UHHiractuiinE  Co. 


Uph.  .,    __  __ 

Watprburr  Bitterr  Co. 
W'aterbury  Blank  Book  Htg.  Co. 
Watfibury  Bni«  Co. 
Witcrbur}'  Braa  Goods  Corp. 
Wsterbary   Buckle   Co. 
Waterbui?  Button  Co. 


I  WATERTOWN 

I  Ealrd  kUchim  Co.  (OakTille) 

'  Honinffwav    t    BartlMt    SlJk    Co. 

(Watntown) 
Heminyway,   U.   k  Sou   Silk   Co. 

(Watertown) 
Oalivllle  Co.    (Oakville) 
Smith.  Seymour  k  Son  (O^illle) 
Woolsoa,   J.   B.    (Wattrtown) 

WE6T  HARTFORD 

Goodwin  Bto«.  Pottery  Co.  (Elmwood) 


Compullne  Scale  Co.    (Sauptuok) 
DoMher  Plane  b  Toot  Co.  (Saucatuck 
Embalmen'  Biipp^  Co. 
Kemper.  Cbarln  H.,  Jr. 
Iicei  Uanuficturicg    Co. 
Saugatuck  Hte.  Co.   (Siugatuck) 
Wakeman,  RuTus  (Snugsluok) 
Wntport  Paper  Co. 

WETHERSFIELD 

Hartroril  Blown  Co. 


WILLINQTON 


Wb'y.  Fairel  Fo 
Waterbury  Machl 


indiT  k  Hidiine  Co.  i 


Fatwrilfe  Cutlery  Co.    (WatBrllle) 
Felcb,   H.  L.   Hodety  Co.  <Willle) 
Ceiind,  Henry  Co. 
Fhlte.   L.  C.  Co. 
Hilte  k  VtOx  Co. 

WATERPORD 

iardner.    Henry   (UilMoiM  Ft.) 

"  ■  ■  F.  J".  Papw  Co.   tQ.  """ 


Woodworth,  N. 


.    (Quaker 


:iii) 


Richards,  T.  C.  Hardware  Co.  (W.td) 
Roe,    John    W.    (Wlnnled) 
Strong    Mffl.  Co.    (Winatod) 


(Wlni 
(W'tt 


Wliuted  Cahfnet  Co. 
WInited   Edse  Tool  ^ 
Winrtad  Ho«i»ry   __    , 
Wliuted  Utg.  Co.   (Wintted) 
Winited  ailk  Co.    (Wlnsted) 
Wlnrted    Yarn   Co.    (WlnMed) 

WINDHAM 


1.    (W,   Wlndhwo) 
H.  Co.    (H.  Windham: 
Twlor  (WiUlmantie) 


iitham  k  Crane  (WllUmandc) 
laU,  E.  U.  A  Son  (N.  Wladban 
liblw,  Wm.  (N.  Windham) 
Imia  k  Wlnchater  Co.  (8.  W 
rhread  City  Cellar  Co.  CWIItlmi 
[Simer,   A.   0.    (Willimantic) 


WilllmanHc    Cotton    Uilla    Corp. 

{WillimMtle) 
Wlllimaatle  MuchlBe  Co.  [Williman') 
Windham  iltt-  Co.    (Willimantic) 


Eddy  Maoufaeturinff  Corp. 
Hirttord  Paper  Co.    (Poquonock) 
Health  Underwear  Co.  (Poquonock) 
Hartford  Paper  Co,  (Rainbow) 
llerwin,  0.  J.   (Rainbow) 
Rainbow  Kill   (Rainbow) 
WlndMr  Collar  k  Cuff   Co. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 


WINCHESTER 

!  Brown  Mach.  Co.  (Winated) 

Carter  ft  Hake*  Mach.  Co.  (Wlnitedl 
I  Dudley,  Gbo.  A  Son  Co.  (W'tdj 
I  Empire   Knite   Co.    (Wlnited) 

Flexible  Rubber  Goodi  Co. 

Gilbert,  Wm.L.C[ockCo.  (W'd)  I 
'Goodwin  A  Kintz  Co.  (Wt'd). 

Harrivm.  B.  J.  k  Son  Co.   (Wlnrted) 

Moore,  Fninklin  Co.    (Winated)  I 

I  Uorcan  Silver  Plate  Oo.   (Wlnrted) 

New  England  Knltllng  Co.   (Winited)  I . 

New  England  Pin  Co.   (Wlnited) 
I  Rldurda,  Benjamin  k  Co.  (Winited)     I  < 


Clarb,  Oeo.  P.  Co. 


Uedlicott  Co.  The 
Monteamer7.   .1.   ft. 

WindaorLocka  Mact 
Windwr  Slik  Co. 


WOODBURY 


A  k  Sou 


CONNECTICUT    PRODUCTS    AND    MANUFACTURERS 

Concerns  named  in  heavy  type  are  given  in  full  deUil  in  preceding  pages. 

Wlncheiter  Repeating  Arm 


ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES 

Curtlt*-Way  Co.        (Meriden) 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  (HUvanum) 

AMMONIA 
Standard  Co.  (HBrtlord) 
AMMUNITION 

I.  k  Britlah  Utg  Co.     (Bridgeport) 

rder  Co. 
(Derby) 


(Hew  HiTen) 
ARM    BANDS 
y  Novelty  Co.  (Brlitol) 

AUTOMOBILES 

(H'tTd.) 


Electric  Vehicle  i 
Pope    Mfg    Co. 
CorbinMotorVahi 

Looomobite  Ce.  ol  Ame 
"    Honelem  V 


Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Co.(Htfd.> 
AUTO  SPECIALTIES 

Unoa*  Specialty  Co.  (Norwich) 

BEDSTEADS    (Motallio) 

Hartford  Bedatead  Co.CHtfd.) 
Nat'l  6pg.  Bad  Co.  (N.  Brit.) 
--■*--    -  Mel.  BediteadCo,  (Shelt'n) 


InduAtrial  Streti^h  of 


(BrWol^ 


Ubtttf  BeU  Cd. 

N«w  Demrtun  Mtt  0». 

Barlo  BrcH  HfS  Oo.     (EMt  HunpMn} 

E*M  HumptoD  Bell  Co.  '■ 

0dm  BeU  H(t  Co. 


BELTINQ    (LMtlwr) 

J«wair  Belting  Co.  (H«rtIord) 

Cm  *  Brown  (N«v  B«tcb> 

Karwleh  Uto  Co.  (Nonrldi) 

Ulmcr    Lather    Co.  '• 

N  Pttmtr  k  Co.  (Briteport) 

WlUiim  Sumner  BelUng  Co.  (Tbllud) 

BICYCLES 


ertrBeU  Co 
aer  iKg  cS. 


BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

ill  Oo.^         _  (BrMolj) 

(HuttordJ 

"cVcie  Co.  (Bridfeport) 

BLANK   BOOKS 

s-WayCo.         (Morldon) 
17  BlttUc  Booh  Mfgr  Co. 

(WatCTbury) 

BLUINQ 

Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

BOATS 


w"ter 


Minor  Corbla  Box  Co. 
9  0  R«daba« 

E  J  DooIiCtie 


Tiumball  Mirinc  Co. 


1.  Co,  (BrldgHxirt) 
(Coe  Cob) 
(Qramwlch) 


WUte  A  Weill  Co.  (Naufituck] 

Beaton.Armitronc  Ftdd.  Box  Uo. 

(New  Hiven) 
Bltbop  Box  k  Puto  Co.  ^ 

p  J  CioD«n  Paper  Box  Co.  " 

UunBD  ft  Co. 

Nitlonxl  Fold.  Box  t  Paper  Co,       " 
New  Sntiuid  His  Oo. 
W  J  HOcliMM  (Wxllingfort) 

Witerturr  Pipv  Box  (>».(WitabuT7) 
WblW  ft  Well*  Oo.  '• 

BliahuB  Paper  Box  Oo.  (N.  London) 
Norwlota  I^per  Boi  Co.  (Norwldi) 
Frank  W  Clark  (Bettel) 

John  Reld 

Brid^port  Paper  Box  Co.  (Bridgeport) 
CompreiBed  Piper  Box  Co.  " 

Crown  Paper  Box  Co.  " 

Isaac  ArmatrooK  A  Co.  (Danburr) 
aarii  Box  Co.  '• 

a  CnrtSM  ft  Son  (Newtown) 

Am.  Paper  Pail  ft  Box  Oo.  (Norwalk) 
Knapp  Box  Co.  (Soutli  Norwalk! 

Norwilk  Box  Co.  '' 

S  C  Trowbridge  " 

Nan.  Fold.  Box  ft  Paper  Co  j3bellon) 
L  9  Carpenter  ft  Son  (E.  BamptoD) 
C  H  Watrooa  (MidiDrtown) 

RlBSriniiT  Box  ft  Ptg.  Co.  (S. Coventry) 

BOXES   (Wood) 

(Hartlord)  1 1 


Flaxibl*   Rubbar  Oooda  Co. 

CWlnaiti) 
Looby  ft  Pirgo  (CmUr  Bruti 

Itofen  Bruah  fforkl  (Chsta) 

BUILDERS'    HARDWARE 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES 

H   Walaa  Linoa  Co.  (Merldenj 

BUTTONS 

New  Haren  BdHob  Oo.   (Men*  RaToij 

Cbat  W  Bade  Button  Oo. 

Well  NoielW  Co. 

E  F  Bmlth  ft  SoiM         (Dnloa  Cil;} 

Lane  Utg  Co.  (Watecbsrr; 

Piatt  Bro«  *  Co. 

WiterbuiT  Button  Oo. 

L  C  White  Oo. 

Elmwood  Button  Oo.  (Bii^vportt 

Hatbewat  Ktg  Oo. 

Patrick  Cnnre  (Newtown 'i 

Sauptadi  Uly  Oo. 

CALENDERS 


BOILERS 
H  B  Beach 
Biielow  Co. 
New  Haren  Boiler 


(Neff  HaTcn) 
Randoiph.Clowe«  Co.  (Watertmry) 

Hopoon  Chapin  Kli  Co.  (New  London) 


HoMOn  C 
HpfenBr 
Knllcw.1 


BONE    QOODS 

Itocen  A  Hubbard  (;o.  (Mlddtetown) 
Bogen   Mlg  Co.  (Rocktall) 

BOOKS   a.   BJNDINO 

Caie,  Locknood  ft  Bralnard  Co.(Htfd.) 
Price,  Lee  ft  Adfclni  (New  Haven) 
Tuttle,  UorehouH  ft  Taylor  Co.  '' 
UJiIdleaex  County  Printery  (Portland) 

BOXES    (Paper) 

H  J  UJtli  (BrlKol) 

C  J  Callachin  (Hartlord) 

Hirtlord  Box  Co.  '■ 

NidJOli  Paper  Box  Co.  " 

H   H  Corbtn  ft  Son       (New  Britain) 


Bronaon  ft  Bobinaon 

J  W  Rockwell 

Oiaa  T  Dodd  (Merldoi) 

Chaa  S  at  Johna       (Soutb  Norwalk) 

Putnam  Box  Corp  (Putnam) 

BRASS  QOODS 

Briatot  Braaa  (^.  (Foreatrllle) 

(Hartlord) 

Brewery  Applianoe  Specialty  Co.       '' 

Anaonla  U(g  Co.  (An»nli1 

Andrew  B  Hendiyx  63.  (Nfw''lla»en) 
Rortand  KlJ  Co.  (Killord) 

H  A  Matthewa  Mlg  Co.       (Seymour) 
Rlininon  Ktg  Co.  {Brymfn.rS 

H  L  Judd  ft  Co.  (WalUnf 

Am.  hi™  Co.  —  " 

Novelty  KIB  C. 
Plume  ft  Atwood  Hit  Co. 
Steele  ft  Jobnaon  Utg  Co.  " 

Waterbury  Goodi  Coni.  " 

Waterbury  Hlg  Oo. 
Ball  k  Socket  Vie  Co.  (W.  Chohlre) 
Nofwieh  Nickel  ft  Bran  Co.  (Norwich) 
Eaton,  Cole  ft  Bumham  Co,   (B'port) 
Qaynor  ft  Ultchcll  Mt(  Co. 
Jatno  U  Soioere  " 

Norwalk  Braai  Co.  (Norwalk) 

Artiltio  Brouxe  Co.  (S.   Norwalk) 

Jenla  ft  TownaoH]  Xtg  Co.(SUmtoTd) 
Benjamin,  Btcbard  ft  Co.     (Winated) 

BRASS  (Shaat) 

Briitol  Bran  Co.  (BHitoI) 

BRICKS 


Fama»rordi 


CANNED  GOODS 

lea-Lombard  Co.  (GuilfoiTll 

mi  Head  CannlDE  Co.  (Goillord) 

CARDBOARD 


,_  Ml*  Oo. 

Hartlord    Board  Co.  (Hartlont) 

-  -     "-  (RlgfaluH)  Part) 

(HopewtH) 

()Iuti3>ett«) 

Wm.  Foulda  Co. 

Roiteii  Paper  lit*  V\>.    ' 


riuuc  Ml  111  Co. 


Fastem  Uachinerr  Co.    (Vei 
Howard  Co. 

BROOMS 

New  England  Broom  Co.  (> 
Ceo  W  Bancntt  (New 

BRUSHES 


Dlamc 

C  B  Norton  

Standard  Card  ft  Pa^  Oo!    (B^xvii 
Tatt  ft  Sou   Paper  Co.  - 

United  Box  Board  A  Paptr  Oo. 
_,  (SheHea) 

Weatport  Paper  COl  (Watoori) 

Boaaon  Fibre  Board  Oo.  (Ohiplini 

F  L  Caae  Paper  Oo.  (AndvTft) 

B  K  Swgtt  Co.  (Tenos) 

CARPETS 

Hartlord  Carpet  Co.   (nouiWDaTilkl 


CARPENTERS'   TOOLS 


CARRIAGE  CLOTH 


CARRIAGES   A    PARTS 


Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufacturers 


'"  Coodiicb  4  Od.  " 

r  Holcorab  " 

irr  RookcT  k  Oo. 

irr  Xlltlu  Co.  " 

K  HBTeii  Carriage  Co. (Hew  Haren/ 


(W.  Chahln) 
B  Slnr  (Norwlcb) 

tl  «  Ctork  Corp. 
e  Ribbon  Hone  t  Cuiiice  Co. 

V  Hill  Cirrlvc  O). 


CASTINGS    (Stoat) 


CHEMICALS 
Niuntack  Cbcmtcal  Oo.  (Nauntuci) 
r  B  KmlbflelM^  Co.  fWaterbarr} 

Uohurt  Faint  A  ^tmlal  (NonrldiS 


Oensnl  ObanJcil  Co. 
Chu.  H.  PhlUlpo  Ch 
Cbonictl  Wooki  ol  Anunii 


rk> 


r  Co. 


P  Sibcock  (PUiDlleld) 

Eio  k   Doyle  .  (Bantam) 

idard    Hit   Co.  (Toirlngton) 

derlck  Carrlaie  Co.  <lIIddleto«n) 


CASTINGS  (Bra**) 

r  BUke  (Haitlorf) 

1  Cnig 

mix   Bnn  FoundiT  Co.  " 

..  Roadi  (Sew  Britain) 

J  Cajlord  Oa.  (AnaonUi 

5  Pbelpi  *• 

ward    Milter  Co.   (HeHden) 
'pham   EI7  {Hmt  Hitoi) 

let   Grahaa  ft  Co.  *' 

not    Braas   FoimdiT  (NonHcb) 

■(•fiort  DcaddlKd  Bnnue  *  IfMil 
o.  (Bridseport) 

Doooran  Braia  FoundiT  Co.       *' 
a   Rowell   ft  Oo. 
buiT    Bmw  Worka  (Danbuiy) 

nlnitbain    Braa   Oo,  (Sbeltori) 

ittian  Bnm  (Stiralord) 

CASTINGS    (Iron) 
islons  Fpundrv  Co.  (Bristol) 

Itol   FOKBdrr  Co.'  (Hartrord) 

Iford    FoundiT  OoTp.  " 

nil    Iron    Woriil    Corp.  " 

idurd    Fouudrr  Oo.  " 

Inble   Iron  Woita   (New  Britain) 

E.  Whiten  W-CbllvCo.  _, 


(Bridj^pport) 

Co. 
(aienbiook} 

(atamtord) 

CHINA  WARE 
Halmachmiad  Mfs  Co. 

(Merid«n) 

CHUCKS  (Lath«) 
Cuahman  Chuok  Co. 

(Hartford) 
Jaoabt  MIg  Co. 

Chuok  Co.   (N.  Brtt.) 


I    Mfl 


Mfg    Co. 
ft  Son  Co. 


E  Horton  ft  £>n  Co.  (Windfor  Look*) 
nooKn  ft  Pettia  lltf  Co. 

(Nnr  HaTcn) 

0.  E.  Whlton  Mftf"' 


New  LonCtor 
CLOCKS 


r    Clocl 


Co.  (ForeatvIU*) 

0.  MeridmS 

(Now" 


J  E  Honteoinatr  Co.  (Wlndoor  Locks) 
Anaonia  0  ft  C  Co.  (Aaaonla) 

New  EnrlaDd  Warp  Co.  (Nrw  Haven) 
"— ic  IliUa  Oo.  _  _       (Baltic) 


Aililand  Cotton 


Bllmllle  mm   Inc. 


law  LoDdoD) 
Oo. 
(Hontldi^^ 


U   S  Flniahliw  Oo. 
Uaaaoaoit  Mfg  Co. 

Ixnraine    Iftr   Co. 
Totokett  HiJb  Co. 
Brlna  Ufa  Co. 
O    W   Prentice 
Uncaaillle  Mtc  Co. 
Uncanllla  Mfg  Oo. 
Rmeat  Simpou  Klg  Oo. 
Adam   Hrir  Co. 
L«>  llfs  Co. 
AttivaugiD  Co. 


Iron    Work! 
npjon  Iffft  Oo. 


fPUiOTille) 
_  ...  (Boekj  HinJ 

eable  Iron  nttlnga  Co.  (BrantordJ 
linfcbam  Inn  Foundrr  (T>erby) 
Sp«n«r'B  8o»  ((luiltord) 


(Union  dty) 
ufac^nrer'a  Foundrj'  fWaterburj) 
prbuiT  FamI  Fdr.  t  Had).  Co.  " 
rtin    Foundry  Co.  (NDnrlch) 

.    Winn   Sons  (Stonlnctos) 

itFTKirt    Ualleable  Iron   Co. 

(Bridgeport) 

lonnoek     FoiniifaT    Inc.  " 

lid    Co..    IDC.  (Norwalk) 

ler    Dnlon   Foundir   Corp.  " 

FOr  *  Ua  Oo.  (So.  tlorwalk) 
T  Inn  ft  Bnai  Pdr-  (Bbelton) 
.■in  Fdr.  ft  Hacfa.  Oo.  (Putnam) 
■rw  TtTTT  Oo.  (T«TTTllle) 

\    Hnrlleaa  (Rockrllle) 

AmidOB  (StaSordTflle) 


Standard  E  loo.  Time 'co. '( Wilterbi 
VTaterbur^  Clock   Co. 

(Wlnited) 
Wm  L  Gilbert  Cloek  Co. 
Goodwin   A   KJntz   Co. 
Annual  Vlnd  CloiA  Oo.  (Hlddletom) 

CLOCK    PARTS 

Totini'  Br»  (ForeatTlUc) 

Keereii  Ufg  Co.  (lUUord) 

Bridgeport  Enamel  Dial  Co. 

(Bridgeport) 

COIN    REGISTERS 

Rurdldi  Corbin   Co.  (Hirttord) 

Henr;  KlUUn  Oo. 

COMBS 


Brewiter    Const    Co. 
Brooka  Coraet  Co. 
ainwt  Mfg  Co. 


R  ft  C  Coraet 


(8.  Norwalk) 
(Bheltan) 

COTTON  GOODS 


(Oakvllle) 
CStonlngtoDj 

(Venaillea} 

(TaftTiUe) 
(Uocaiville) 
(Vaaailla) 

(Norwilk) 

(Wtatport) 

_..  (Attawaugan) 

-  0  Leea  Co.  (Oentnl  Village) 

DanlslaonTllla  Cotton  Oo.  (Danldaon) 

Suioduug  Co.  " 

red   R  £nltb  CR  RtninrlT^ 

Aldridi   Utg   Co. 
Floyd  Cnuka 
Cutler    lUlla   Co. 
Monohauett  Mis  Co. 
Moai   Itllli   Co. 
Klghtlngile  Hi  11a 

Powhatan    Hill*  " 

Putnam  Ulg  Co.  " 

Waungan    Co.  (WaurcgRD) 

WlUiammila  Urg  Co.  <WiUluaiTllle) 
'-   —— ■   "-  (Wllllm»ntCeJ_ 

HiUa   Corp.        " 


(Uooaup) 


n   Thread   Oo. 


WtUlnuntlc  Cotton 
E  R  Kali  ft  Son  ._  _  , 
H  H  Harcus  A  Bro*  (ElmTiUr) 
GronBiordale  Oo.  (Oromnordala) 
Summit  Thread  Ck>.  (Eaal  HunpConj 
RuaaeU  Hlg  C-  "" ' 


nell 


(fl; 


Hall.  Unci .. 

Neptune  Twine  ft  Oord   Ullla 
N  V  Het  ft  Twine  (^o. 
A    E    Purple 


Ravine  Ullla  Co. 


CRUCIBLES 


CUTLERY  (Pookot) 
Hiimaan  A  Btckli?  Utg  Co. 

(New  BritaiD) 
Soulblngton  Out.  Oo.  (Southlngton) 
Milter  Broa  Cut.  Co. ( Merldan) 
Watervllle  Cut.    Co.  (WiterrilleS 

(Challenge   Cut.    Corp.        (Bridgeport) 
HollejlHg  Co,  (Uikcville) 

KortbOeld   Knife  Co.  (NorthfleM) 

NorthBcld  Knife  (ki  (Remoldi  Bridge) 

-.L .__  T_.._  ^_  (Thomaaton) 

(Wlnated) 


Tbomaston  K 


CUTLERY   (Tabta) 
Landara,  Frary  A  Clark, 

(New  Bnta.ln) 
Bart  UFg  Co.  '    (UnloDvllle) 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
Hiitlord    Dmlry   Co.  (Hmrtturd) 

New  EDcUnd  D»Iiy  Corp  (N.  Hivn) 
V.Uey  Firm  Cmunerj  Co. 
Barten'B  Cond.  llllli  Co.     (Newtown) 

DIES 

Ereretl  Horton  (Brlitol) 

In  B  Smith  (Brirtol) 

L   E   Rhode*  (Hartford 
Meriden   Ma  oh  Tool   Co. 

(Merlden) 
WiterbuIT  Wirt  Die  Co.  (Wlbuu) 
Omn  Tool  Oo.  (Bridgqmrt) 

DRESS  SHIELDS 

Omo  Mfg  Coi        (Mlddletown) 

DRESS  STAYS 

Union    Fibrio   Co.  (Anaonia) 

DRILL    PRESSES 


DROP    HAMMERS 

Biltnga  &  Spenoar  Co.  (HtM.) 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Arknot   Co.  (H»rt(ord) 

Itaker  Eleotrie  Co.  (H*rtlerd) 

FnnklUi  Mectric  Wf  Co.  '■ 

Green  ft  Biuer  " 

Hart  A   Hegoman   Mfg  Co. 
Hart  Mfg  Co. 
Johnt-Pratt  Co. 
Nortoa  Elec.  Instrument  Co. 

(tfucheiter) 
T  H  BndY  (New  Britain) 

Trumbull  Elcc.  Co.  (Pliiniille) 

Eddr  HfK  Corp  (Wlnd»r) 

Anaonim   Electrlo  Co.  (Annnia) 

H  P  Cameron  Elec  Mte  Co. 
Todd    Electric   Vlg   Co.        (MeHdenJ 


(Nnr  HaTtn) 
Ittr  Emerr  Wheel  Co. 
(Bridfeport) 


F  A  BentoD  A  Son  (Bridgeport) 

EMERY   (Ground) 

Oriental  Emej* 
Bridteport  8ale< 

Sprinfflfld  Utt  Oo. 

ENAMELED  GOODS. 

New   EarliDd   EuauielinK  Co. 

(HIddlet 
New  Eiwland  Euniellns  Co.  (P> 

ENGINES 
Haibrook   Motor  Worka  (Mratic) 

N.London  Marlnci  Iron  Wgrht 


FABRICS 

Ariwana  Mills       iMIddlrtowa 
New   Haven  Wdi  Co.  (Hui>dai< 

Cott-A-Lap   Co.  (New    Hitoi 

Am    1I11]|    Co.  (W*t(Tfrjryi 

Jewetl  CilT  Teirtile  Norel^   Co. 

(JetreR  aty 
Ponem.li  Utlla  (T.ttrito. 

ni..    ^- ^uj.    .>_        (B-ii(n>1' 


Bridceport  Coach  lacc  Oo. 
Bridcepon  Elaatic   Fabric  Cb.  " 

Conn   Web   Co.  iBrldj(epon< 

J  a  Irving  (DMibiu?') 

C  E    RadSlffe  (Lou   B'<" 

Mullr-    *^^ — '-    tim-  A.-.-z^=_. 


(Bridgeport) 


Fadflc  Iron  Tporka 
Royol    Equiptaent    ui. 

" ■'    Iron  Worka       (S.  Norwalk) 

■   ~  "  Mdfl  Oo, 


Inlsnatlonal  Power  Vehld 


ENGINES   (Qaaoline) 

Harriman  Motor  Vorka       (Hartford) 


New  London  Motor  Co.   (N.  London) 
Falrfleld  Motor  Co.  (Fairfleld) 

Brooklyn  Rjr  SuppI;  Oo,         (Mlanui) 


idSlffe 

Gloria   I ^ 

ese,  Peppard  ft  Co.      (8.    Notw: 
■fumoa  Mlg  Co. 
ir  Uto  Co. 
■Kll  Mfg  Co. 


(Stamlocd.i 

<I(«dc(Bn} 

FAIENCE   (Archltaotural) 

Hartford   Falmoo  Co.     CHTd) 

FIREARMS 

Colt'a  Pb 

Meriden 

Parker  broa. 

Ideal  Mtg  Co.  (Hav   HaTal 

Mirlln  Fire  Arma  Co. 

WincOieeter  R'ptg.  Ama  Co. 

Creacent  Fire  Arms  Co.        (Norwid) 

W  H  Darenport  Fire  Arma  Ool 


Bryai, 


— ...'"U'riord) 

Battery  Co,      (Wate^ury) 
Electric  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

Kl-f.    Swltdl  MIg  Co.  '• 

Elec.  Co.       (Torr'gtOB) 


E  A  Perkii 

ELECTRIC  FUSES 

John«-Pr«lt  Co.   (Harttord) 

ELECTRIC '  I NSU  LA  TORS 

Johna-Pratt  Co.   (Hartford) 

ELECTRIC  SWITCHES 

Hart  A  Hagaman  Mfg  Co. 

Hart  Mfg  Co. 

ELECTROTYPES. 

A    Mugford  (Hartford) 

Robert    Wotler 

Harttord    Engraving   Co.  " 


:  E  Joh 


ir  Co. 


(Norwalk)  I  Tobin  Mtg  Co. 
.1.."    ."   .^  nr,i-i. 


S"« 


fie  Bicycle  Mtg  Oo.        (Torr'gton) 


[ubbard 


(Mlddlctownji^  I 

ENGINE  GOVERNORS 

Pickering  Oovemor  Co.        (Portland) 

ENGRAVING    (Photo) 

(Hartford) 


,B»rt(ord) 


A    Mugford 

Hartrord  Enonvl 

Rofaort    Wallo 

A    Pindar   Corp.  " 

Brown  «  Stoddard  Co.        (N.  Haven) 

CunltcWay  Co.  (Merldfm] 

W  W  WhooUr  Co.    <u4Hden) 

ENGRAVING  (Wood) 

A   Mugford  (Hartford) 


Smith  (RocklallJ 

FIREWORKS. 

Q  W  Hackee  ft  Bona       (WatUiwtocd) 
'I  Badiea  Sona 

FISH  LINES  (Silk) 

:  i  Martin'a  Sona  (Kockrllk) 

FLATWARE 


FOOD   PRODUCTS 

Imperial  Qranmn  Co.  (S.   Havai) 

O  D  Boaa  b  Son  (New  Loitdn} 

Hew  England  Food  Co.  <B.  Norwalk) 
Echo   Farm  Corp  (Buium> 

Bordeo'g  Cond.  Milk  Co.        (C^uan^ 
Bordoi'a  Cond.  Milk  Oo.  (Une  Sm±y 

FOOTWEAR 

Banediot  t  Co.  (New  Ounaut 


R  9  Peii  t  Co. 

W  T  B»mum  &  Co. 

Beat  Mlg  Co. 


ENVELOPES 

Tarlor-Alklna  Paper  Co.      (Bumaide) 

Hartford  U(a  Oo.  (Hartford) 

Pllmptnn  Mfg  Co.  (Hartford) 
U  S  Envelope  Oo. 

Am  Paper  Oooda  Co.  (Senitnglon) 

W  J   MoSat  (New  Haven) 

'    U   a   Envelope   Co.  (Soclivflle) 

EXTRACTS 

Wnilama   &   Carleton  (Hartford) 

,    Uncaiville  i>ye  Wood  A  ER.  Co. 

(UncasviUe) 
SUmford  Mtg  Co.  |    Stamford) 


Lounaburj   A   Boule 


(StWBlord  > 


Cue  t  Co. 

».       (MlddlttvwB) 

j  FOROINGS   (Drop) 

Billinga  A.  Spenoor  Co.  <Htd.) 

BUkcalce  Forging  Oo.  (PluttaHDe) 
Rllboum  A  BlAop  Oo.  (He*  Hivnl 
Bridgeport  Forge  On.  (8ridt<t>ort) 

FURNACES 

Turner  Heater  Co.  (Brtatd) 
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FURNITURE 

)  Cue  Co.  (GuHIord) 

ItTD  Laiuge  Co.       (Hen  Kllford) 
llininn  Son  Co.  (ffiiut«l> 

FUSES 

III    Fu»    Co.  (Atoq) 

igB,  Bickford  ft  Co.       (aimibury) 

GARTERS 

■a\eT  NoTcIti  Co. 
?rhile  &  Co.  (H 

GERMAN   SILVER 

lol   Bn»   Oo.  (Bristol) 

GLASS    (Cut) 

Bcfgcn  Co.  (Ueriden) 

trnational   Silvar  Co. 
.Ifn  Ci.t  Glas  Co. 

GLASS   CUTTERS 

.  Birrett  (Brirtol) 

GLASSWARE 
HiU  ft  Co.  (Ueriden) 


GOLD   LEAF 


(EdgBwood)  I' 

Turner  ft  Deegin  "  , 
Am.  Bit  A  Aupir  Co.  (FarwtrillE)  ' 
O  E  Andrew! 

Cip«nel]  HofK  Nail  Co.     (Hartford) 
Biflingi  A.  Spencer  Co.  (Hfd.)    : 

O  T  McCue  Co,  ■-    ! 

Pr»lt  ft  Cad7  Co.  ; 

W  W  ft  O  P  Tucker  "    ' 

Whitney  Mfg  Co.  '■ 

It  A  Moore  ft  Bon  (Kemdnran)     . 

a  LjrdBll  ft  Fouldi  (MWHAester)     [ 

'     Cl.°k "''""'  *  '^" 


Beaton  ft  Bradley  Co. 


(Kew  Britain)  ] 

Corbin  Cabinet   Look  Co.  I 

(Naw  Britain)  i 

P  4   F  Corbin  ■■  ■ 

Corljin  Screw  Corp. 
Hart  &  Cooley  Co. 


Ruisell   &    El „ 

Stanley  Rule  &  Levef  Co. 

Stenloy    Works 

Taplin  Wk  Co. 

Traut  &  Mine  Mfg  Co. 

Union    Mfg    Co. 

C  H  Calor  (Plainvllle) 

L  H  Carter  '■ 

A  N  Clark  ft  Son 


EJm  City  B 
Edwin  Uilh 


BUdon  (Hirtford)     , 

H  Xej-   4  Co. 

fift  ft  Sons  "    1 

GONGS  I ' 

1 
ifl'iii  (BKnoi)   : 

GRAPHOPHONES  1 

Graphopbone  Co.         (Bridgep't)  '  1 

GAUGES 

rKt    Htg    Co.  (Bridgeport) 

C-xjper  (Terryyille) 

NS  (Machine  &  Gatltng) 


GUNS 

t    Britfah    Itfg  Co.    (Bridgep't) 
ftipid    Fire  Oud  ft  Power  Co. 

(Derby) 

HAMMOCKS 

>att«  Mill*        (UKIdletowD) 
III  Hammock  Co    (Hlddletown) 

HARDWARE 

Smitb  (Brlital) 

n    Bros  |; 

Ladd 


9  O  A  C  Co. 

Graham  Utr  Co,  (Dprliy) 

Howe  MfB  CD. 

FprBiis  Kelly 

J  T  Henry  MIg  Co,  (Hamblen) 

Brown  ft  IMwd  Mtg  Co.       (Merlden) 

Poater-Uerriam  ft  Co, 

A  n  Jones  Co. 

Manning  Bowman  ft  Co. 

Chaa  Parker  CO,  " 

U  B  Sehenek  Co. 

P  J  Wallace 

Wmterbarth  Broi  " 

WIlUs  M  Cook  (HI.  Cannel) 

Mt.  Carmel  Bolt  Co. 

W  W  Woodruff  ft  Son  (^.  " 

Am.  Rivet  Co.  (New  Haven) 

Atlaa  Ufg  Co. 


C  Cowlea  ft  Co. 


(Union  City) 
(Walllngford) 
(WaterlHiry) 


Smith  ft  Griggj  UIg  Co. 

Berbcckcr  ft  Rowland  UIg  Co. 

(Waterrilie) 
'«■  (New  Haven) 

Buckle  Co.  '■ 

Mfg  Co. 

(WertTille) 


Am  Buckl. 
Wst  Han 
West  H»vi_  _ 
Grleet  H[g  Cc 


I.  IJnloi 
sea  File 


Vise  Work*  (N.  London) 
"-  (Norwich) 


c  Mrg  Co. 
jlieiir  Co, 


(BnochviUe^^ 
(Bridgeport) 


L    Kimac 

y.  Krauie 

-ke  Steel  Belt  Co. 
[a!  Ware  Mfg  Co. 
ith    ft   Esge   Mfg   Co. 


Metal  Mfg  Co. 


GrqWonp   Mfg  Co,  (areyatcne) 

Seymour  Smith  ft  Son  (Oakville) 
Cbapin  Stevens  Co.  (Pine  Meadow) 
Eagli!   Lock    Co.  (Terryville) 

ProgTHwive    Mfg    Co.         (Torrington) 
.  .  Torrington   Mtg   Co. 
.    Turner  ft  Seymour  Mtg  Co.  " 

I  ,  Union    Hardware   Co,  " 

■  '.  Franklin    Uoore   Co,  (Wlnsted) 

■  I  Morgan  Silver  Plate  Co.  '" 
.    T  C  Richards  Hdw.   Co. 

'    Strong  Mfg  Co.  " 

•  I  Conn,  Valler  MIT  Co.  (Center  Brook) 
'  [  Cheater  Mtg  Co,  (Cheater) 
M  J  9  Deuae 

•  I  J   R   Fertfuaon  ft  Co, 

'  i  Jennings,  Russell  Utg  Co. 

'  I  H  K  Taylor  ft  Co,  (Hadlyme) 

■  I  Higganum  Hdw.  Co.  (Higgnaum* 
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U  R  WinHT  i  Bom       (Uttic  BlT«r) 
W  H  Oupmin  Co.  (Uiddletinni) 

Wileoi,    Crlttmilim  ft   Co. 

HARNESS    HARDWARE 
North 

HARNESSES 
Perk   t   LiDM  (Bridfeport) 

HATS 
8  U  Andrm 


(Hirttoni; 

>.  (uiifomj 

&  Co.  (New  HaToi; 
Jo,  (BtthelJ 


Fiimun    ft    Falrchlld 
DlnoD   ft  Co. 

Judd  ft  Dun'rin*  Hit  Co. 
Edwin   Short    Hat   Co. 
BelUire  Broi  ft  Co. 
Conurtt    Hal    Co. 

DdoherT   Hit   Co. 

John  W  Green  ft  Boni  Im 

Qreen  Soft  Hit  Hta  Co. 

Hawta,   Von    Oal  <S>. 

8  C  HoUej  ft  Co. 

Hoyt,    WalthauHsi    ft    Co. 


J  B  Ifurpfay  ft  Co. 
Nitional  Hal  Co. 
ItundLe  ft  VhiU 
8  A  a  Hat  Co. 
Bimon  ft  Kane 
A  C  Wheeler 
Otto  Bartbol  Co. 
Crolul  ft  Knapp  Co. 
Dennia  ft  Blsnebard 
A  A  Uodaon  ft  Co, 
W  B  Hubbcll 


NaucatDCk  Valli!7  lot  Co.  (B'd«>)rt) 
Dismond  Ice  Co.  (Btamford) 

INDEX    BOOKS 
■  Indax  Co.         (Hartford) 

SUndard  Co.  (Hartford) 

IRON    OR   STEEL    (Bar) 


KNIFE   HANDLES 

Saltoburr  Cut,  ft  Handle  Co.  (Sal'b'y) 

KNIT  GOODS 

Royal  Kait.  Kill*  (Pntnam) 

LACE  CURTAINS 
TarlflTina  L«e  IHs  Co.   (TsriBTlle) 

LACQUERS 

Sew  Era  Luilre  Co.       (New  HbtchI 
Am.  lacquer  Co.  (Brldmport) 

Tlovid  B  Crocl 
Parrott  1"  " 
(Yllulold 

LADDERS 

V.  C  Blibop  ft  Co.  (Hartic 

LAMPS 


G«orge  A  8beiMrd  ft  3i 
Fred  K  Braitllns 
Chat   H    EonpcMT,    Ji 
"  E  Bobbtna 


(Pl 


t  Varnish  Co. 


LETTER  BOXES 
Corbin  Cabinat  L»elt  Ca. 

(New  Britain' 
LITHOGRAPHS 

Calhoun  Show  Print  OOi.      (HartlKd 

Dodd  LI  ■  ■■     " 

Kellogs 

LOCKS 

CoHiin  Cabinet  Lock  Co. 

(New  Britaic 
A  OdnB  ft  Bona  On.        (N.  B>'i 

MACHINERY 
PraU  a.  Whitney  Co.  (HH. 

Edi*d  W  CUrk 

Cooler  ft  Treror  Hl(  Co. 

Fenn  Sadler  HiflilBe  do. 

Gray  ft  Prior  Uacbin  Co. 

Carlyle  Jirimaon  Itadi  Oo. 

Mutual  Uadune  Co. 

National  HaditBe  Co. 

Phoenix  Utg  Co. 

W  H  Pickering  ft  Oo. 

L  E  Rhode* 

[>ffj^t  SUte  Hadiine  Co. 

John  TboRipaon  Pro*  Oo. 

Whitnw  Mfe  Co. 

NeiT  Britain  Uacfaine  CO.  (>.  E"-  ' 

North  ft  PfeiBer  HIg  Co. 

B  Idntb  ft  Co.  ' 

Norton  ft  Jonn 

Thoinn«>n  Drop  Foin  Oo  (Pliati . 

C  E  Billinn  Stlg  Oo.       (Bocir  = 

George  P  Clark  Co.      (Wind«r  L  ■ 

Windnr  Locki  Maeh  Co. 

H   C  Cook  Hackine  Co.        (.^=«= 

Farrel  Foundry  ft  MaA  Co. 

Moridan  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Mfr'.d's 
A  H  Heniun 
F  Whrder  ft  Son 


»  Millord  ll»t  Co, 


CN.  EiHord 
I.   FINISH 


Brldswport  Hat  Mlg  Co. 
A  8  Dayenport 
F  I>  Tweedy  ft  Co. 


(Bethel) 
(B'dg'p't) 
(Danbury) 


HEATERS   (Food  Water) 
Whitlook  Coil  Pipe  Co.  (HtM.) 

1  B  Davia  ft  8oo  ,„    „ 

Foskett  ft  Birtmp  Co,  (N.  Haven) 

Rational  Pipe  Behdlng  Co, 


Am.  Hotlery  Co.    (N.  Britoln) 
Dunham  Hosiery  Co.  (Naugatuok) 

Columbia  Hoilcty  Oo.        (N.  H»«n) 


ICE   (Artificial) 
Hygienic  Iw  Co. 


(Plain  ' 


atthews  ft  WilUrd  Mtg  Co  (Wbury) 

lume  ft  Atwnod  M(g  Co. 

loodwin  &  Kintz      (WInsted) 


Meriden  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Merlden) 
New  Hayen  «(g  Co.  (N    Haren) 

Brown  Machine  Co.  (Wlnated) 


F  H  Carroll 

Baatem  Machinet?  Oo. 

Elm  City  Enplaeering  Co. 

George  It  Gnawold 

netnmlng  Broi 

Herri*  *  Cowdl 

QeorgB  U  lIeE«4f 

F  P  Pfl«luT  ft  Son 

Oeonre  E  Prmtice  ft  Co. 

Beynolda  ft  Co. 

Jane)  Reynolda  Hte  Oa. 

F  O  ft  A  E  RowteBd 

F  B  Knuter  Co. 

W  J  Sratlh  ft  Od. 

Smith  ft  Twf« 

H  Q  ThompsoB  ft  Sou  Co. 


Herman  Boier  (E.  Qlastonbury) 

Jewell  Belting  Co.  (Hartford) 
nridgeport  Patent  Lather  Ulg  Co.         ,  ,  -^  nrmher 

(Bridgeport)  ,  tf„Tini  Bras 
(3eo  Dudley  &  Son  Co.  (W'ted)  i  ^  j  iiuirille  Had  CO. 
Case  Leather  Worke  (Hop  B>™r)    Walerhury  Fan^  TOy.  ft  Ma"* 

Walerbuiy  Mae*  Co. 
LEATHER    (Ar.i«d.ll         |  gj;*?^-^  <=-        'S^ 

LEATHER    GOODS    (F.ncy)  |  iT/Sfe'"*  "^  **   '' 
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(Bridgeport) 


I  C  Bndler 

IridgFport  rd;.  k  JUcb  Co. 

IHdEcport  a«fety  Emerr  W 


Mfg  t  Micb  Co, 


_      ,  '■  Hulh  Sterling 
idseport)  |  Uullil  Wakeman  i,aui|^LUEiij 

^    MATTRESSES  (Wovan  Wire) 

,  „    '!    Hartford   Badstead  Co.(Htfd.) 
lal  Co.      I  National  Hi™  U>ltr<H  Vo. 

..I  (W.Urbu,,) 

":  MECHANICAL    NOVELTIES 

",  I  Hemes  UfR  Co.  (MiHord) 

,.    Weld  M(f[  Co.  {Bridgeport) 

DaDbury)  I         METALLIC  PACKING 


r  X^eb  C 


\  Tutlle  Mtg  C 


h  C*.  E.  Not'w'Il) 


METAL  WORKING 


IfcKibbcD  urg  Co. 

(SiuMtuck)  r™ 

Co.  (9tiern'     "" " 


,.,  '    Goodwin  &  Kinti  Co.  (W'stod) 

W  Craw  (8.  Norwalk)  j  Bowman  k  Boetiviek  (ilartford) 

__  __.     _  „    gtpriing  Blower  &  Pipe  M(g  Co. 

"  [  Ansonln  Bran  b  Coppsr  Co.  (Anwoia) 
,  !)»»  Wtg  Co.  /■ 

.  V  Mach'r  A  Comtnie.  Co.  (9tiern)  I  Griswold,  Rlchnioinl  (i  Clock  Co. 
.11  Mfs  Co.  (Stanitord)  (Meridm) 

tree  Mumcb  Co.  "  I  Adlorhiint  Iron  Co.  (N.   Haven) 

imford   Iron  Work«  ",  BuckiiMi*iiin,  Iloth  Co. 

rkin    Reed    Co.  (Dinielnn)     Curtiis  ti  Pierpont  Co. 

llimantlc  Mwh  Co.     (Willimantlc)     J^Tini:  Bros 
itb  K  WiDCbfiter  Co.  <3.  Windhum)  I  Mngnns  iletal  Co. 
A    Northrop  ft  Son       (N.  Uilford)     Wm  A  T  Smith  " 

Ird  Mu:fa]iK  Co.  (OakTlllp)     \fw  Haven  Copper  Co.        (Se^inoiir) 


0  Bend  Co.  , 

■c4;var  A  Mcckinitum         (Uoodui) 

MACHINERY    (Clock) 

Te«t    Florton  1  Bristol) 

1  Senioiu  *  Son  '' 

ACHINERV  (Reglstaring) 
■   Root  (Bristol) 

MACHINERY    (Scraw) 
rtford  Machine  Screw  Co. 


noiunir 


Coe  Bnn  Co. 
Ilandolpb-Clowej  Co 
Scovjll    Utg    Co. 
Waterburj-Brasi  Co 
Henry  Weyand  Co. 
Cheihire  Bnws  C^. 
Am.  Tiibe  It  Stampin 

Brtdneport  Brat 


iH  Co. 


'aritt  a 


■1  Co. 


.lohn  flcbwing  Corp. 

Oven  Equipment  ft  Ul 

Plume  ft  AtwoorJ  Mtg 


(Sflord) 
iitg'co"  (Torrington) 

MILL  SUPPLIES 


MUSICAL  RECORDS 

Leeds  ft  Gatlio  CO.  (lUddletown) 

OAKUM 
Tibbili  Oakum  Co.  (Cobalt) 

OIL  HEATERS 

Edward  Mill«r  A  Co.  (M'den) 

ORGANS 

White  Co. 

Irgan  Co.       (I 

ORGANS   (Church) 

Auatin  Organ  Co.   (Hartford) 
II  Hall  ft  Co.  (New  Rareo) 

ORGAN    MOTOR    A    PUMPS 

Organ  Power  Co.  (Harttord) 

ORGAN    PIPES 

MonjBeld  Organ  Pipe  Co. 

(Huufleld  Depot) 

ORGAN  (Stopa  &  Knoba) 

Denfaon  Bros  (Deep  Rirer) 

ORNAMENTAL    GOODS 

(Wlnsted) 
Co.    °'        " 
DVERGA  ITERS 
Fin  H  Wilej  ft  Son  Co.     (Hartlord) 

PAINTS 
Iriilgeport   Wood   Finiihtoe   Co. 

(Bridgeport) 

PAPER 

last   Harttord  U(g  Co.       (Bumijde) 


(Hartford) 

lCHINERY    (Wood   Screw) 

I    A    Cook  Co.       (Hartford) 

MACHINES  (Sewing) 

-row     M"ehina  Co.    (Htfd^)  r  Stephen  Maelen  Corp.  (Htfd.) 
■',    **';*. f^^L.  (Briiiseport)     H  D  Bumlutn, 


■Tacoba  UIk  Co.  (DnnI 

Hartion  Co.  (H.  Win; 

MONUMENTAL  WORKS 


WilBOn 
MACHINISTS'  TOOLS 


ngs  . 


i  Sped 


Thot  Phlllipi  ft  Son 
'  John  Salter  ft  Son 

F  M  tadd       " 


(Nor 


MANTELS 
tford     Faience  Co.   (Htfd.) 
(SAGE    (Rubber  Bruahet) 
ibie 

MATTRESSES 


CBr'dg'port) 
I  MOTORS 

Bridgeport  Hotor  Co.       (Bridgeport) 

MOTOR  CARRIAGES 

I  Eleotrio  Vehicle  Co.       (Htfd.) 

!  MUCILAGE 

Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

(Meriden) 


(Har| 


P   Garran 

Am  Writing  Paper  Co.  ,_ 
Ljrdall  ft  Foulila  Paper  (te. 
Ncwineton   Paper  Ck>.        (Ne 


Am    Writing    Paper   Co.    (Unionville) 

Cbm  Mfg  Co. 

Am  Writinir  Paper  (^.  (Windaor  Lka) 

Anchor  Milta  Paper  Co. 

Whitllesej   Paper  Co.  " 

C  H  Dexter  &  Son  (W.  Irficka) 

Case  ft  Marshall  Inc.  (Woodland) 

Cashin  Card  ft   Okired   Paper   Co. 

(New  Haven) 


(Boirihrille) 
(Uontrtlle) 
(Norwich) 


Uncaa  Paper  Co. 

F  P  Roblnion  Poper  Co.   (Wtertord) 

N  A  Woodworth  '' 

(Danbury) 

(Norwallr) 

to.  <■ 


Woodworth 
UcArthur  Bros 
Jerome   Paper  C 
SI.  Oeoi^  Pulp 

Frede^ck  Beck  & 
Arerr    Bttea    Ct 
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PATENT  PAPER  PADS 

J  B  Burr  &  Co.  Inc.  (Htfd.) 

PATTERN    MAKERS 


Ceo  I)  lambert  (M,  Haven)  t 

W  B  Judd  (Watfrbury)     ■ 

Fred   F  Beach  (Bridgpport) 
0  B  Plott 
HeniT  S   Hale  (atEmford)  ;■ 

PENS 


PERFUMES 


PLUMBERS'    SUPPLIES 


RUBBER   SPECIALTIES 

'  Snmrd  Rubber  Co.  (Eau^"- ' 


win  'Sis  ( 


t  Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Anthonr  ft  Seorill  Oo.      (New  Haim) 

PHOTOGRAVURES 

Mariden  Gravur«  Co.  (M'den) 

PIANOS 

(Derby) 

eCo.  (r    ■•    • 

™.  (Ne 

Co. 
Mathiishek  Plsno  Mtg  Co.  (W.  Haven) 
Huntington   Piano   Co.  (Slielton) 

Schleicher  Sons'  Piano  Co.    (Sfford) 

PIANO    ATTACHMENTS 

Wilcox  &  White  Co.  (Merlden) 

PIANO  KEYS  (Iwory) 

Pratt.  Read  &  Co.  (Deep  River) 

Comatoct  Chenej'  k  Co.       (lyoryton) 

PICKLES,    <Mixe<t,    Etc.) 

Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

PICTURE  CORD 

Ananran  UIll  Co.  (Norwich) 

PINS 

Steriine'  Pin  Co. 

Am   Pin   Co, 

Star  Pin  Co,  i 

Oakville  Co,  (I 

New  England  Pin  Co.  (' 

PIPE  COILS 


I  Co, 

l^rary  A  Clark 

t  QroaVk 

(Bridgeport) 

n  Plumb,  ft  Heot,  Co, 

(Willi  mantle) 

POTTERY    WARE 

Goodwin  Bros  Pottery  (Elmwooil) 
PREMIUM    SPECIALTIES 

B   P  Wcbler  (Bristol) 

PRESSES  (Cidar  A  Cotton) 

PRESSES  (Drill) 
Henry  A  Wright  Mfg  Co. 

PRESSES  (Drop) 

Miner  ft  Peck  Mfg  Co.       {Sew  Haven) 
PRESSES    (Printing) 


C  B  Cottrell  ft  aona  Co.  (Ston' 
HTiillod!  Print  Pre™  Mftr  Co.(Sh'lton) 

PRINTERS'  TYPE 

Brldfieport  Type  Furnilhinjt  Co. 

(  Bridgeport) 

PUMPS 

I  B  DaviH  i  Son  (Hartford) 

Union  Mfg  Co.    (New  Britatn) 

W  ft  B  Douela<9  (HiddletoMnJ 

RAILWAY    SUPPLIES 


I  Icon  finbbt 
^mlcas  Rut 
P  ft  E  Da 
O  CanOeli 


lubber  Co. 
ly  (Styaiu- 

Id  (Bridpp'-^' 


e  Hon 


Is  Rubbar  C 


PLATED  WARE 
Lsxate  Wg  Co.  (Unrtfoi-di 

Sfftlng.  BoSinan  ft  Co,       (Meridcn) 
B  WalSee  A  Sons  Mfg  Co, 

E  H  !h  Snilth 


Silver  Co,  (Bridgeport, 


RATTAN  GOODS 

Rattan  HIg  Co.  (N.  Ill 

REELS  (Fiahing) 

i  Liberty  Bell  Co,  (Bristol) 

I        REGISTERS  (Hot  Air) 

Hart  &  Cooley  Co.  (New  Brit.) 

RODS  (Steel  Fithing) 

Tlorlon  Mtg  Co.  (Brirtol) 

RUBBER   FOOTWEAR 

Beacon  Falli  Rubber  Shoe  Co, 
I  (Beacon  FalU) 

Coodycar  Met.  Rubber  Shoe  Co, 


Tbrtul  C 

"'      ■■  ■  1  Rubber  Got 

(WlnlMl  I 

RUBBER  STAMPS        I 

Aetna  Stamp   Worka    (Ht[<!> 
George  W  Bun* 

RUBBER   TIRES 

Hartford  Rubber  WorVa  Co.      (BM. 
RUGS 

New  Haven  Rug  Co.         (■(«*  Hitr'- 
E  S  Smith 
'  EiceMor  Rug  Oo.  (Noncir' 

SADDLERY 

Smith-WDrtliington  Co,         (Hirlfori 
H  Smltb'i  Bans  (Nev  Hivfi 

SAWS 

Penfield  Saw  Worka  (BnHo.'! 

SCREENS  (Wire) 

Fenuide  Screen  Wotka  (Hanlcri) 

SCREWS    (Machine) 

Htfd.  Machine  Screw  Co. 

(Hartford' 
Spencer  Automatic  Hach  Screw  C^  ' 
Corbin  Screw  Corp.  (N.  BrlU 
Harvey  HubbeU  (BridppBl' 

SCREWS    (MeUt  A  Waodl 


SCYTHES 

[  Winated  Mfg  Co.  (TFlMt. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Morrow  Mach   Co.  (Hsrltonl' 

SHEARS 
Clayton   Broi 


SHIRTS 


R  B  Halaey  ft  Co, 
HatebinBOn.  Piero 
Danburr  Sbirt  Co. 
RockweU  Bns 


ft  Oo. 

[DiabtU' 
(NevCWu' 


Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufacturers 


SHIP  BUILDING 


SILK  FABRICS 

■y  Broi  (Harttard  t  S  Utm'ch'er) 

i;  Silk  Co.  (3.  UinclMMer) 

-  ■     ■  -■  -—d  Hrstlc) 


B  Mirlin  *  Co.  " 

Ih-I   8Uk    Co.  (Delbel) 

LdKiTort   Silk   Co.  (Bridc«port) 


(Hocky  Him 

(BriSlgeporti 
(Uiddletown) 


Bli 


rrh. 


'i  Ti-itile  MCl  Co. 

Z  TureKjy  (Dinbury) 

'>.h    Loth    t    Co.  (Norwilt) 

pntlul   A  Co.  (Sbelton) 

'     WcaviDK    Co.  " 

Ute  Co.  (WlUlnunUc)     i 

n    fflik   Co.  "  M 

t  Silk  Co.  {Ulddletovn) 

ui.n.i    Silk     Co. 
•4']1   Urg  Co. 

SILK   (Sewing)  \\ 

ainerd  ft  Armrtrong  Co.  i 

(•Jew  London) 
rohouM  Point  811k  Co. 

(WirdnuK  Point) 
id«.r   Silk    Co.  CWfnil»r) 

ht  Silk   Work!  {New  H«™) 

II<'min«'>r  &  Boni         (Witcrbur) 
s   Tbcrad    Co.  (Stunfon 

n     A     Dady    Corp.  (Puliun 

iimond   ft    Knowlton  Co. 
land    Mfg  Co.  ( Willtmintii 

Dinmy    &    BartlMt  Sflli  Co. 


L  T  Fiiiblo  Co. 
Packer  lire  Co. 
Faircblld  b  Sbelton 
AUtlOD  Bros. 


SPOOLS 

Alien  Spool  (t  PHnt  Co.  (Hnttc) 

SPRING   BEDS 
National  Spi 

Paireo  Btm  Co. 


ing  Bed  Co. 

(New  Britain) 

(New  Ha™) 

Co.  '' 


SPRINGS    (Ctook) 

illaca  Bama  Co.  (BrlrtaljJ 

'n    UanroB  (ForertriUe) 

STEEL   SPECIALTIES 


Bridgnort 

(Jeo  R   Osborn  ft  CO. 
Thomag  R  Taylor 
Forry-Hallock  Co. 
F.  H  HotehkiH  ft  Co. 


(Waterbury) 
Chain    Co.      (Bridxeport) 


SILK  TWIST 


(Tonington) 

Lyma'n  cTun^BighrWocki  (Uiddltfleldj 

STONE    (Artifioiai) 

Am.  Artllldal  Stone  Co.   (N.  Britain) 
Econamj  Wg  Co.  (New  Haven) 

Heit  EncUnd  Stone  Co.  " 

STOVES 

'  Tale  Raa  3tpie  Co.  (New 


!  t'^y-  i 


(Stamford) 


w,rh    1,1k    <o  (Norwich) 

inton  Silk  Co  (Putnam) 

UTTi   Silk  CM 

Tumor  (Wllllmantic) 

,,    st.iv    Co  (Norfolk) 

(OurteyrillE) 

(Ml--"-" -■ 

,    „.^.  -  C« 


STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK 


Berlin  Constru< 


f   Co. 


n  Cq.   (Ken 


(Spring  Hill) 

ILVER  PLATED  WARE 

8ll*<?r   Co.  (Brlttol) 

~r  Clt.T  PUIe  Co.  (llerldcn)  ; 

trnational  Silvar  Co. 


Yale  Safe  ft 

SURGICAL  SPECIALTIES 
Remaen  Vtg  Co.  (Hartford) 

SUSPENDER  TRIMMINGS 
Traut  A  Hina  Mfg  Co. 


TELEPHONES 


.    _--  I    Co. 
t   Hall 

i^m^lfro.    MfitCo.   (fliji 

'ate  Mfg  Co.  (Hartford) 

!  A  Q  H  Rogari  Co. 
trnat.  Silvar  Co.  (WTIord) 
.  &   G    H   Rogsra  Co. 
■rnat.  Silver  Co.     (W'bury) 
irnat.  Silvar  Co.  (B'd'port) 


t   Elec.    Co. 


(Men 


n  Co. 


(Oiol,. 


Ti     8I1»--     -- 

imat.  Silvar  Co.    (Shelton) 
I-    Plate   Cotlery  Co.  " 


Eiec. 

TELEPHONE  PAY  STATION 
Gray  Tel.  Pay  Station  Co.   (Hartfd) 

TILE 
Hartford   Faianoa  Co.   (HtCd.) 

TINWARE 
Herrlan 


I   B   Smidi 
.     O  Johnaon  '... 
Pratt  A  Whitney  Co. 


tj.S5rtts,  < 
?rxu"    "' 


(Hartford 


Mack.     Co. 
Jl   Works, 
inylur  M  fir  Co. 
Stanley  Rule  A  Laval  Co. 

(New  Britain) 
Omem  Steel  Tool  Co.  (Anaooil) 

Msridan  Maoh.  Tool  Co. 

(Merlden) 

Bsmei  Tool  Co.  (New  Haven) 

Jennlnga  ft   Griffln   Ufg   Co,    (Tracy) 


c  Too!  C 


(WMtvi 
(Yale»vi.._, 
(BridifvportJ 


"">?. 


'  I  Yale  Hfg  C 

rnistrong;  Mfg  Co. 

iitomatic  Tool  C.a. 

Im  G  I-e  Count 

(hwler  Bros  (S  Korwalk) 

I  K  Tool  Holder  Co.  (Shdton) 

I  W  Bradley  (Westport) 

Irown    Mach.  Co.     (Wlnsted) 

■■  ■■ "--1.  Co. 


TOOTH    POWDER 

Stwincld    DeotrlBce   Co.    (H.   London) 

TOYS  A  GAMES 

Now  Haven  Toy  ft  Game  Co. 

(New  Haven) 
ivM  Mfg.  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

Aunin  &  Cro*  (S.  Norwalk) 

Murphy  Mfg.   Co.  (Stamford) 

J  ft  E  Stevens  Co.  (Cromwell) 

llirby  Mfg  Co.  (Mlddletown) 

TUMBLING  BARRELS 

Hcndcrwn   Bros  (Waterbury) 

TYPEWRITERS 

(Hartford) 
Undarv/ood  Typewriter  Co.     " 

Wtllinmt  Typewriter  Co.  (Derby) 

Union  Typewriter  Co.       (Bridgeport) 
Postal  Tipiivriter  Co.  (Norwalk) 

niiekons-lorlcr  MIg  Co.         (SUmford) 

UMBRELLA  TRIMMINGS 


UNDERTAKERS'  GOODS 

Strong  Mfg  Co.  (Wlnsted) 

UNDERWEAR 

Clattonbury  Knit.  Co.  (Addiion) 

N  L  BInte  A  Bon5  Co.  (Bristol) 

IMstnl   MfR  Co.  " 

<niinonbiiry  Knit.  Co.  (Manchester  Q.) 
Am.  Hosiery  Co.  (New  Brit.) 
Bristol    MfB   Co.  (Plainville) 

Health  Unitprweir  (Do.  (Poquonock) 
HatHoott    Co.  (Windsor  Locks) 

.t   H  ft  C  B  Ailing  (Derby) 

H  L  Welch  Hosiery  Co.  (Watervillej 
W  S  Mills  (Bridgeport) 

R  a  Toncey  (Long  Hill) 

F.BStem  Underwear  Co.  (S.  Norwalk) 
Nicholi  Underwear  Cotp 


k  Hoiderv 
(Norli 


on) 


J  O  Bi 


Industrial  Strensth  of  Connecticut 


ITEHICLES  (El«o.  ±  GasoIlM) 

Eleefrro  Vshiel*  Co.(Hartford) 

VENTILATINQ  SYSTEMS 

Sterllv  Blower  ft  Flpe  Utg  Co. 

<  Hartford) 
Hartlord  Blower  Oo.        (Wetbenfleld) 


I  On  Allins  Bmu  Co. 
!  Bndlej'  Ulg  Co. 

E  P  Brett 

Divld  H  Clark  Co. 


iven)  I  JohuoD  Usdell  A  Co. 


anei  Cabinet  Co. 


AntoB  F»itb 

J  II  QrifflCb  A  Bam  ■'  i 

Hubbell  Merwin  A  Co. 

Johtutane  k  Genish 

C  U  HunlDK 

UoTgin  k  Humlstoa  Co. 

New  England  Stool  Co.  "  i 

Hew  HiToi  Saw  Hill  Co.  "  ' 

Norton  Bros  A  WblU  Co.  "  ' 

Etemller  A  ThompKin  ■'  ' 

H  a  Bhepard  A  Sou 

Satrry  &  Arioi  Co.  "  i 

W   K   Hu^jan  (Burlington) 

Andrew!  A  Peck  Co.  (Hartrord)  ' 


WOOLEN  GOODS 


t  WoqIoi  Oi.  <B.  B-n. 


Jaterburyj)  |  Andrewi  A  P 


I  a  i 


WATER   WHEELS 

O  P  Brmdwv  <W.  Blafford) 

WINDOW    SHADES 


I    lUrm 


French 


W  R  Brllej' 
Sqimnir  Ufg  C 
Geo   Hartley 

Atlantic  IihT. 


WIRE  GOODS 

Hartford  Badatud  Co.  (Htfd.) 

Conn.  8I«1  A  Wire  Co. 
Edward  ¥  Smith  A  Co.  (Hew  HaTen) 
Wire  NoTril/  Co.  (Wen  HaTen) 

Acme  Wire  Work!  (BrldEeport) 

ailbert  *  Bennett  Mtg  Co. 

(Qeorgctowo) 
O  O  Jellff  A  Co.  (New  Canaan) 

C  0  Jellfl  Corp.  (aouthport) 

H  S  Brooks  A  Bona  (Chester) 

Potter  t  Snell  (Deep  HiierJ 

WIRE    MATTRESSES 


Hartford  Bedatoad  Co.  (Htfd.) 
WIRE  SPECIALTIES 


WITCH    HAZEL 

Johnson  A  Co.  (Norwich) 

K  F.  Dlckemn  A  Bon  (Eikx) 

Loiirect  Co.  ' 

WOOD  SPECIALTIES 

A  H  Warner  A  Co.  (Brlatol) 

R  H  Cooper  (Britoport) 

C  1  Balea  ((fleeter) 

WOOD  WORKING 

K  A  Korie  (Derbj) 


Wm.  Olda  &  Co. 
C  W  Shea 
Stoddard  A  CauUtlu 
,  tMwIn  Taylor  Lumber  Co. 
I  A   D   Btrge  (Hanrdvillc) 

I  n   F  Curtii  (New   Britain) 

New  Brit.  Co-operatiTe  Bldg.  Co.  " 
Sew  Brit.  PUn.  A  Mold.  Works  '■ 
John  PIncba  Co. 

i:eor«e  P.  Tatt  (Uolonillle) 

Jantea  B  Todd  (New  Haren) 

Wilbur  Corp 

Yale  UniYenity  Carpenter  Shop  ■' 
J   J   Macauley  (Waterbui;} 

J  E  Smith  A  Oo. 
Tracy  Bros  Co. 

Ceorge  Upham  " 

Halier  Brown  Co.  (YaleniUe) 

Charlea   Parker    Co.  " 

F  H  A  A  H  Chappell  Cti.  (K._  txmdon)  ' 

Eleeth  A  nawthom  "  j 

Wm  O  Boitera  "  i 

Oeorge  G  Tyler  "  | 

N  S  Gilbert  A  Son)  (Korwldi)  ; 


L    Knit.    WorkB 

t'nnkiin  Glazier  A  8ai 
,  Ueriden  Woolea  Co. 

Tlngue  Ufa   Co. 
I  Shetudiet   Womed   Uilli 


n  Co. 


(Bloiifngton) 
■  Wood-Wortiing  Co.  (Bethel) 

»  Burrilt  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

lericlmn  Broe  A  Co. 
1   HoiTmaa  A  Co.  " 

-  "urlbat  Bldg  Co.  ;; 


Jimea  S  Jon_ 
Frank  MiOer  Lumber  Co. 
Sewing  Machine  Cabinet  C< 
W  A  Bmitli  Bldg  Co. 
Albert  WakMnan 


(B«n^<-- 


»  Lucai  Oo.  (Po--rt  -: 

VantlcVooIn  Oo.     '        ''^'^\% 
l^ylindroervph  Embroidery  Vo 


leld  Woolen  Co.   iOM-  V.  :.. 

I  Wonted  Co, 

>ta  Oo.  (Di-. 

A  Brown  Woolai  C& 

im  Woolen  Co.  (Ffev: 

r  Wookn  Co. 

1  Riier  Textile  Co. 


IjTnuin  Hoyt  Son 
ImpeTfa_l_  MIg  Co. 

'ood-W .,,  „.__  „_. 
A  Co.     ((^tnl  Village) 
chola  -"-.-. 

Kent 

Jg  A  I 

ntem  A  Son 
Arnold 

Jiouse  A  Taylo 

Latham  A  (]rane 


Wm  Sibley  IS.  Wi-^.• 

Warreton  Woolm  Oo,  (Ttr-  -^ 
WLnsted   Tarn   Oo.  i* — 

'laniel  Ciirtit  *  Sou  (Wr.  -  - 
'tocMall  Woolsi  Co.  (HI.'  r  ■  ' 
lonn.  Woolea  Kill  (E.  W  rr 
\m.  MiUa  Co.  (R.n- '' 

Vew  Rngland  Co. 
J  J  Reou  H(g  Co. 

-{prlngTllTe   MIg   Co. 
SomerntUe   H(g    Co.         ■*i.— 
P.  A  TncT  (9.  1    . 


A   B  Paton    Utg  Co. 
ImJth  A  Oooley 
StalTord   Wonted   Co. 


'  I  Vernon  Woolea  Co. 


The  Progressive  State  of  G)nnecticut 


Has  an  area  of  5,004  square  miles. 

Has  a  population  of  approximately 
975,000,  ranking  29th  among  the 
states. 

Has  8  counties,  168  towns,  r8  cit- 
ies and  26  boroughs. 

Was  settled  in  1636,  and  in  1639 
adopted  the  first  written  constitu- 
tion in  all  history. 

Has  had  61  governors  in  266  years. 

Has  218,522  registered  voters,  and 
at  the  last  election  cast  191,127  votes- 
Has  a  grand  list  of  $677,396,711. 

Has  about  215,500  children  of  the 
school  age  o;  from  4  to  16  years. 

Has  1,586  public  schoolhouses ; 
has  public  school  property  valued  at 
$11,741,000;  expends  about  $3,560,- 
000  a  year  on  public  schools ;  and  has 
a  state  school  fund  of  $2,023,527. 

Has  four  colleges,  three  theologi- 
cal schools  ,one  medical  school  and 
four  state  normal  training  schools. 

Has  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
for  the  blind  and  for  the  feeble-mind- 


Has  one  state  prison,  10  county 
jails,  a  reform  school  for  boys  and  a 
similar  institution  for  girls. 

Has  2  federal  courts,  supreme  and 
superior  courts,  8  common  pleas 
courts,  I  district  court,  40  city,  bor- 


ough and  town  courts  and  112  pro- 
bate courts. 

Has  a  legislature  composed  of  255 
representatives  and  35  senators. 

Has  about  1,320  clergymen,  I.615 
doctors  and  475  dentists. 

Spends  slightly  over  $3,000,000  a 
year  to  keep  the  machinery  of  state 
government   lubricated. 

Has  19  public  and  private  hospitals 
for  sick  and  injured,  2  state  and  13 
private  hospitals  for  the  insane,  19 
old  people's  homes,  8  county  tempo- 
rary homes  for  dependent  children, 
17  orphan  asylums  and  86  almshous- 
es. 

Expends  about  $770,000  a  year  for 
relief  of  town   paupers. 

Has  a  state  constitution  which  is  87 
years  old  and  which  has  been  amend- 
ed 31  times. 

Has  128  public  libraries. 

Has  5  customhouse  districts  and 
about  440  post  offices. 

Has  37  daily,  12  semi-weekly,  91 
weekly  and  9  Sunday  papers. 

Has  had  no  direct  state  tax  since 
1889,    and   has    practically    no   state 


Has  6  life-insurance  companies, 
24  fire-insurance  companies  and  4 
miscellaneous  insurance  companies. 


»$, 


IDEAL  in  preferred  stocks 
and  bonds  of  honestly 
built  and  honestly  man- 
aged electric  light,  gas  and 
street  railway  companies,  lo- 
cated in  the  largest  and  most 
rapidly  growing  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

These  securities  combine 
absolute  safety  of  principal 
and  return  from  5  to  6  per 
cent  on  the  money  invested. 

Call  or  send  for  my  latest 
investment  list  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  in- 
telligent investor. 

eemuctlat  ItMul  Mlliia, 
Rartforii,  Com. 


The  only  ODORLESS-IMPERVIOUS  Dress  Shield 


ConM  Shield 
We   will  i«iid    cLtcuIkt 
■hawing  ZoaatB  upon 
Applfalin 


Out  of  Sight 

SpeeUUy     (or    Sumner 
Shirt  Wiiiu. 


DRESS  SHIELD 


GUARANTEED 

We  will  pay  for  damage  to  earment  resulting  from  an  im- 
perfectly made  OHO  DRESS  SHIELD 

HYGIENIC 

Made  from  a  pure,  odorless,  imperviona  fibre  without  the 
aid  of  acids  or  cheniicals  and  recommended  by  jonmalB 
of  bealth  and  the  medical  profession  for  purity  and 
bygienic  qualities 

We  make  every  STYLE  and  SIZE  of  shield  neceMMy  to 
protect  the  gannent 

Send  for  IMuitratvd  Circular 


.  Linvn  Mvth 

Ab  Mm]  Hoi  W«Kk«r 
ShlaM. 


Short  Flap 


U  imUbl*  wbn 


THE   OMO    MANUFACTURING    CO.,    Middletown,  Coniv 


'IFFANY  &  Co. 

Comparison  of  Prices 

(ly  &  Co.  always  welcome  a  com- 

bn  of  prices  and  an  examination  of 

i  merchandise.   This  applies  to  their 

le  stock  of  rich,  as  well  as  inexpen- 

I jewelry,  silverware,  watches,  clocks, 

Izes,  fine  pottery,  glassware   and 

artistic  objects,  on  all  of  which 

\  prices  are  as  reasonable  as  is  con- 

|nt  with  the  standard  of  quality  and 

nanship  strictly  maintained  by  the 

advice  as  to  requirements  and 

of  price.  Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send 

|ographs  or  careful  descriptions  of 

:  their  stock  affords,  free  of  all  ob- 

ton  to  purchase 

persons  known  to  the  house,  or  to 
;  who  will  make  themselves  known 
leference  from  any  national  bank  or 
Jonsible  business  house.Tiffany  &  Co. 
Isend  a  selection  from  their  stock 

th  Avenue  New'Vbrk 


Formtrfy   al   Um<m  Squart 


TUfaay  k  Co. 
1906  Bine  Book 

will  be  sent  to  )n- 
teodniE  purchuers 
without  charge 
This  calilogue 
contains 

no  lUnstratlODs 

It  is  a  compact  lit- 
tle volume  of  530 
pages  and  over 
6,000  suggestions 
of  jewelry,  silver- 
ware and  choice 
artistic  objects  suit- 
able for  wedding  or 
other  gifts,  with 
the  minimuni  and 
maximum  prices  at 
which  they  may  be 
purchased 


HaU  order 
Department 

Tiffany  BtCo.'s  re- 
moval to  their  new 
building,  Fifth  Av- 
enue and  Thirty- 
seventh  Street,  has 
enabled  them  to 
mate  rial  ly  increase 
the  scope  and  fa- 
cilities of  their  Mail 
Order  Department 
Patrons  unable  to 
visit  the  establish- 
ment are  assured 
expeditious  service 
and  llie  same  care- 
ful attention  as  is 
given  to  putcliases 
made  !n  person 


Tiffany  &  Co.  are 
strictly  retailers 
Tliey  do  not  employ 
agents  or  sell  their 
wares  through 
other  dealers 


u  Mention  Tn  Comremcur  UrtOiEiKE 


SUMMIT  H0U5E,   MT.  TOM 

NEARLY    100,000  PBOPLE  VISITED  THE  SUMMIT  DURINO  THE  SEASON  OF  1905 

MT.  TOM  in  Muiichuietti  li  famoui  at  a  view  point,  iffordins  the  obstrvtr  one  ol  the  moit  grandly  pK 
tartsquc,  divenified  and  btauliful  panorimic  lindsupei  In  the  worif  Mt.  Tom  li  the  highcil  peak  in  the  ranjt 
that  bean  Kt  name.  It  rliei  in  Iti  rugged  natural  beauty  lar  above  the  lurroundinj  country,  and  comitundii  i 
view  tor  many  mllei  In  all  directioni. 

The  lummit  wa*  not  readily  acccitible  until  1897  when  the  Mt  Tom  Railroad  wai  conitructed.  Since  Ihit 
lime  thousand*  ol  people  have  annually  |ourneyed  from  all  parti  o]  New  England  to  partake  oF  the  tnfoymtni 
and  intplratlon  that  ii  offered  by  the  unexcelled  viewi  across  fields  and  mountains  with  winding  rivers  and  gliS' 
tening  lakes  diversifying  the  scenery,  to  watch  the  magnlfrceni  cloud  effects  and  golden  sun-sets,  or  breathe  tt* 
invigorating  air  oF  this  altitude. 

On  a  clear  day  with  the  use  oF  the  powerful  telescopes  the  eye  commands  a  view  stretching  from  Mt. 
Ascutney,  eighty-five  miles  (o  the  north  in  Vermont,  to  Hartford  in  the  valley  lands  of  Connecticut,  ihirty-tiit 
miles  to  the  south  where  the  golden  dome  ol  the  Connecticut  htate  Capitol  Is  plainly  visible.  The  powerful 
telescopic  lenses  bring  many  ol  the  distant  cities  and  villages  in  the  Intervening  territory  within  luch  dost  rantc 
as  to  appear  to  be  almost  at  the  toot-hlHi  of  Mt  Tom  itself.  The  street  cars  of  tlolyoke  (which  connect  with 
the  Springfield.  Northampton,  Westfleld  and  Amherst  lystenu  ol  street  cars,  and  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  and 
N.  v.,  N.  t1.  &  tiartlord  Railroads)  run  to  the  lower  station  of  the  Mt.  Tom  Railroad,  and  in  leu  than  ten  minoir* 
afterwards  the  mountain  cars  deliver  the  passengers  on  the  summit.  The  Mt.  Tom  Railroad  is  a  cAble-trolltv 
electric,  modern  mountain  railway.  The  electric  car-fare  Irom  the  tlolyoke  post.oFlice  to  the  loot  ot  Mt  Tom'ii 
5  cents.  The  tart  on  the  Mt.  Tom  Railroad  is  25  cents  for  the  round  trip,  which  includes  free  use  ot  ground!. 
pavilion,  use  of  telescopes,  etc. 

The  Hartford  &  Sprlngtleld  trolley  road,  skirting  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  traversing  xht 
beautiful  towns  ol  Windsor  and  Suflield  in  Connecticut  state,  forms  the  ideal  avenue  of  approach  for  Connecticut 
people  to  glorious  Mount  Tom.  Cars  are  oF  the  most  modern  and  comFortable  design,  cover  the  distance  in  leti 
than  three  hours,  and  present  to  Iht  paistnger  to  the  mountain  an  endless  panorama  of  beautiful  New  Englantj 
iccnery.  Cars  making  direct  connection  in  Springfield  for  Mount  Tom  leave  the  City  Hall,  tiartford,  daily  every- 
half  hour.  On  Sunday  special  reserved  seat  excursions  sre  run,  starting  Irom  the  corner  ol  Main  and  State  streets. 
Hartford,  at  9'iS  a.  m.  and  reaching  the  mountain  without  change  ol  car  or  seat,  or  other  inconvenience  to  itK 
passenger.     Pare  for  the  round  trip  on  these  excursions  is  $1.00. 

The  Summit  House  Is  ■  large,  solidly  built  structure,  76  feet  wide  by  104  Icet  lang,  three 
■torlo  hlgb.  Wide  piazzas  (urround  two  ■torles,  and  (he  upper  story  Is  ■  lirge  oliHrva. 
tlon  room,  48x80  feet,  surrounded  I)y  windows  of  polished  plate  glass.  This  observation 
room  Is  lurnlshed  with  numerous  tilucopet  for  the  use  ol  visitor*.  In  the  lowtr  story  la 
«  cate,  where  excellent  meals  are  served  •<  all  times,  Id  charge  ot  Bowker  &  Co.,  who  fur. 
nUh  good  service  and  an  excellent  cuisine.  There  is  also  a  lunch  counter,  and  beautiful 
rustic  pavilion  for  those  who  bring  their  own  lunches.  A  long  distance  telephone  connecU 
witll  tbe  Holyoke  and  Springfield  bichanges, 

rlMM  MBntion  THa  ConmoiioDt  MioiiiKs  when  patronlilng  our  AdTartlawi. 
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while  loving 
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maketbemorld 
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NUMBER  3  THIRD  QUARTER  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIX  VOLUME  X 

This  is  the  Third  Book  of  Volume  X,  covering  the  months  of  July,  Au^st  and 
September.  In  it  is  permanently  recorded  many  contributions  of  muchsigiiiB- 
cance  to  American  History,  of  vital  importance  to  the  historical  literature 
of  the  Nation.  This  publication  is  limited  to  editions  to  meet  advance  orders, 
and  may  be  found  on  the  library  tables  of  the  first  homes  of  culture  and  in  the 
leading:  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  in  the  United  States. 


OUut  Wm*  Eztant  ta  America—"  ^^t  will  and  testament  ot  Mary  Harries  of  New 
London,  Connecticut,  taken  from  lier  owne  month,  nineteenth  day  of  Jannary, 
[655  " — Accurate  transcript  from  original        ...... 

Tbe  Ccmquat  for  Land—Conncctlciit'i  CfaaoEe*  and  Exc&anEH  of  Tctrikiry— Oiigiaally 
planned  with  imperial  boundaries  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  Oceana  bnt  after  cen- 
turies of  real  estate  manipnlatlons  finds  itself  third  smallest  commonwealth  in 
acreage  in  the  United  States— With  natore  illnstratioD  Jokl  N.  Eno,  A.  H. 

The  OriEioal  Indian  Land  Ownen  in  CoanecUctrt    ■  Jon.  N.  Eno,  A  U, 

Hbtortc  Ewt^uakes— An  Epitome      ........ 

An  Indian  Sttmmcr  Idyll  .....         John  WAaaaN  HAapca 

The  Glory  of  the  HlUi — A  Poem        ....      Edith  Tuxnkk  Newcoicb 

Gala  Days  tn  Old  New  EnglatKl         ....  MAacAarr  B.  Backds 

"  America  B^an  Hct  ReyoIuUoa  Wtfh  Bat  Tea  Ptwea  of  Cannon  "    Mart  L.  D.  Faaais 
Tbe  Ballad  of  the  Broid: — To  the  Quinntpioc  Edwim  N.  Andrbws 

Coootry  Life  In  ConoecHeut — Nature  illusti^tions    ...... 

In  the  Canaan  Valley— Litchfield  Hills  ...... 

An  Autumn  Day  at  Lakeville  ....... 

The  Mill  on  the  Parmlngton  at  New  Hartford  ..... 

Pobllc  Ltttiflci  In  Cooneetlcut — Pounding  and  Development  of  the  Public  Library  at 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  .....        MAav  M.  MiLLaa 

With  illustration  Librarian 

Cooacctkafi  Contribotloa  to  the  Catnc  of  Amefkan  Lfiierty—Polltlcs  In  New  World 
during  War  for  Independence — Deeds  of  valor  on  battlefield  and  in  forum — Con- 
necticut sent  31,939  men  into  conflict  and  "  for  a  time  the  entire  burden  of  the 
straggle  lay  on  this  state  "        .  Wiujam  Gordon  HoamT,  Ja. 

A  Vatnlog  Speech  of  1812— Bxcerpt  from  Daniel  Webster  .... 

A  Lenape  StombcfSong  .....  B.  Tallmadge  Root 

Gicenwlch— A  Commtmltr  a(Beawttf«l  Estalea— Its  transition  from  the  conquering  of 
the  forests  in  1640— Illustrated  with  many  rare  prints  and  views  <}t  palatial 
American  Homes  .....  Busha  Jay  Edwards 

Ponner  Editor  of  New  York  Evening  Snn 
RomaiKB  et  tha  Gnat  Struggle  ....  Euzabetr  D.  Jawarr 

OrlgfatalSootccsof  Amerlcao  HUoftealDataaodStodkatnAooeilry— Department  edited 
by  Charles  L.  N.  Camp— Records  from  the  parish  of  Amity  (Now  Woodbridge) 
Connecticut         .......  Lotnis  Tracy 

SUBSCRIPTION  $2.00  A  VOLUIE  SINGLE  NUMBERS  50  GENTS 

onwrlM  u  Tk«  CaaDtotlsat  Uifutne  Coidiiut,  Htrtford,  CeunMUenI— Aldnii  in  liiii 
„«._..„  ..-„..  »_  o n. -aH-tofmSM  ItW-Bf  TM  CauneeMBBt  Ifieu 
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Aa  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  Conoecticut  in  its  vaxions 
phases  of  History,  Literature,  GeDealogy,  Science,  Art,  Genius  and  Industry. 
Published  in  four  beautiful  books  to  the  annual  volume.  Following  is  con- 
tents of  this  edition,  generously  illustrated  and  ably  written.  Editorial  de- 
partment in  Cheney  Tower,  936  Main  Street,  Hartford — Business  department 
at  671-G79  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 


1  the  acreage  of  Carl  Stoeckel  at  Nor- 
Mke.  J.  C.  Kendall 
Heibikt  Rakdall 

Fliit  AnMtfctn  Sftttriil*— The  Corn  famona  Hartf9rd  Wits  who  represented   a  con- 
centration of  t&lent  Bnch  as  had  not  hitherto  existed  in  any  Americai)  town — 
Joel  Barlow,   Lemuel  Hopldas,  David  Humpbreya,  John  Trumbull — With   rare 
portraits  by  Randall  .....        WnntiFBKD  B.  King 

The  Rapwt  dt  Government— An  excerpt  from  Edwin  P.  Whipple 

Mtdit  Atitionn  nfcs— A  Poem         ......     Edna  C.  Links 

Edwacd  SvefcU  Hale's  Memtrfrs  of  ConnccHctil— DistinguJahed  Ch^lain  of  United 
States  Senate  and  Patriarch  of  Letters  recalls  historical  incidents  in  Constitution 
State— A  chapter  from  forthcoming  boolc  written  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  with 
chaiBcter  sketch  in  portraiture  by  Harold  Douglas  .... 

Tlv  HcttUgc  ot  Yean — A  Poem        ....     Howakd  Arnold  Waltbk 

I  Long  fot  the  ToMch  oi  Thy  Hand — A  Poem  Pkank  P.  Postbb,  Jr. 

latlmak  Life  Story  <rf  Phllo  PcnlkU  StewArt— Pioneer  among  the  Indiana — Anti-slavery 
leader  and  lifelong  friend  of  colored  race — Poander  of  Oberlio  College,  first 
inatitntion  for  co-edncation  and  manual  training— Practical  reformer,  utilitar- 
ian and  inventor— Illustrated  with  portrait  and  written  from  notes  of  Urs.  Stew- 
art's literary  ezecntor   ......    EuaaiiK  P.  Atwood 

One  HtmdMd  Yean  Ago— A  compilation      ....... 

Moflcy  In  Eaily  Anxrtca  ......  Gzokos  5.  Robikts 

Tlie  Lexington — A  quaint  news  poem  in  1840 — Reprint  from  Charles  W.  Denlson 

Roouaee  aid  Tngedy  of  Loog  bland  Sotmd — The  development  of  steam  navigation — 

Graphic  description  of  old  time  races  for  speed  supremacy  and  history  of  Ston- 

ington  Line  with  anecdotes  of  captains  and  ships,  recalling  incidents  of  earliest 

steamboat  accidents — Fifteen  illaatrations  from  rare  prints  C.  Sbvkoub  Bullock 

Tragedy  In  HMory        ......  Judqb  L.  E.  Munson 

Rrrt  SdUiv  Veaels  and  Ibtcbaat-Hufncn  of  the  Conncctkot  Rtvcf— Old  ships  and 
shipmasters  in  the  foreign  trade,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives  at  sea — Mari- 
time history  of  the  ports  of  Rocky  Hill  and  Wetheiafield,  Connecticut,  from  1639 
to  1B30  with  records  of  heroism  and  daring     .  Roobb  H.  Gbiswold,  H.  D. 
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INDIAN   SUMMER 


HERBERT   RANDALL 


OGIVE  me  a  day  in  the  mild,  mellow  Autumn, 
When  blue  are  the  mountains,  asleep  in  the  sun; 
When  over  the  noon-tide  a  spell  of  enchantment 
Both  prayerful  and  pensive  the  cricket  has  spun. — 

A  day  when  the  Summer  comes  back  in  the  twilight. 
And  bends  o'er  the  aster  to  breathe  a  good-bye. 
Or  clings  to  a  leaf  of  the  old  silver  maple. 
Forsaken  and  &ded  and  ready  to  die. — 

A  day  when  the  tides  glide  away  in  a  ripple 
That  leaves  not  a  trace  of  its  touch  on  the  shore. 
But  whispers  of  worlds  that  our  dreams  have  begotten. 
Where  beauty  shall  triumph  and  death  is  no  more. — 

A  day  when  the  harvest  waits,  ripe  for  the  reaper, 
When  sorrow  forgets  in  the  purple  and  gold ; 
A  day  that  is  followed  by  stars  in  whose  watches 
Our  spirits  a  boundless  Omniscience  behold. — 

Yes,  give  me  a  day  in  the  mild,  mellow  Autumn, 
When  meadows  and  woodland  lie  peaceful  and  dim, 
A  day  when  my  soul  slips  away  from  its  moorings, 
And  life  finds  its  own  in  an  unbroken  hymn. 


JOEL  BARLOW 

AUIRICAN     DIPLOMATIST     AHD     POET 
BORN     AT     BEDDING,     CONNECTICUT,     IN     1754 
DIED     AT     ZARNOWITCH,     POLAND,     IN     1811 


FtlDt  bj  Randall  In 


first  Htnerican  $atiri$f$  «  By  OPiniiifred  B.  Kind 

"ttc  ^amenl  uiitt  rtpnscNttd « e«K(itr«tfw  or  CiiitM  such  »  bad  Mt  wtDcrto 
aistcd  ii  any  JlMerfcim  Covt" 


GOOD  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  that  grand  old  man  of 
a  past  generation  who  still 
lingers  with  us,  and  whose 
reminiscences  give  us  such  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  lives  of  the  eminent  lit- 
erary set  that  distinguished  America  a 
decade  ago,  recently  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  read  a  story  regarding  "the  cir- 
cle of  wit  and  learning  and  men  of 
letters  who  lived  in  Hartford  a  hun- 
dred years  ago." 

"Tell  us,"  said  the  genial  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  "more 
about  those  bright  men  who  wrote 
such  bright  things  between  1790  and 
1815." 

In  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
editor  of  The  Connecticut  Maga- 
zine, Dr.  Hale  said:  "Do  not  fail  to 
give  us  a  series  of  papers  on  the  lit- 
erary leaders  of  Connecticut,  from 
Timothy  Dwight  down  to  the  present 
day." 

I  do  not  quite  feel  myself  one  of  the 
elect  who  should  undertake  this  nar- 
ration, but  as  my  interests  and  re- 
searches were  concentrated  on  this 
very  subject  at  the  very  time  when 
the  patriarch  of  letters  expressed  his 
desire  to  hear  all  that  could  be  found 
regarding  them,  I  know  no  more  ap- 
propriate time  or  place  to  record  my 
investigations  than  here,  knowing  as 
I  do  that  the  venerable  doctor  must  be 
a  reader  and  lover  of  The  Connecti- 
coT  Magazine. 

Frequently  has  ,Dr.  Henry  A. 
Beers,  the  eminent  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Yale  University, 
spoken  of  the  period  during  and  im- 
mediately following  the  W^r  of  the 
Revolution  as  the  "Golden  Age  of  Lit- 
erature in  Hartford,  when,  for  a  brief 
period,  the  little  provincial  capital  be- 
came the  intellectual  metropolis  of  the 
country  and  a  focus  of  political  influ- 
ence hardly  less  important  than  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  or  Philadelphia.  This 
temporary  eminence  it  owed  to  the 


I  presence  of  a  society  of  clever  writ- 
I  ers,  known  as  the  Hartford  Wits," 
:  says  Dr.  Beers.  "They  represented  a 
cuncentration  of  talent  such  as  had 
I  not  hitherto  existed  in  any  American 
town." 

Here,  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  surrounded  by  forests  from 
which  came  the  cry  of  the  wild  beasts 
and  through  which  still  led  the  trail  of 
the  Indians,  lay  a  little  wilderness  vil- 
lage in  1750  of  less  than  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  but  five  thou- 
sand were  gathered  within  its  borders. 
That  we  may  live  again  in  its  quaint 
atmosphere  let  us  glance  at  the  diary 
of  Brissot  de  Warville,  the  French 
gallant,  who  traveled  through  the 
New  World  and  recorded  this  de- 
scription of  Hartford  in  1788:  "The 
environs  of  Hartford  display  a  charm- 
ing cultivated  country,  neat,  elegant 
houses,  vast  meadows,  covered  with 
herds  of  cattle  of  an  enormous  size. 
To  describe  the  neighborhood  of 
Hartford  is  to  describe  Connecticut. 
Nature  and  art  have  here  displayed  all 
their  treasures ;  it  is  really  the  Para- 
dise of  the  United  States," 

The  distinguished  litterateur, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  worked 
and  died  in  Hartford  during  this  last 
decade,  humorously  remarked,  of  de 
Warville:  "He  lost  his  heart  to  the 
Connecticut  girls ;  he  lost  his  head  in 
the  French  Revolution,"  for  it  was 
this  French  traveler  who  exclaimed: 
"It  is  not  rare  to  see  an  hundred 
charming  girls,  adorned  with  those 
brilliant  complexions  seldom  met  with 
in  Journeying  to  the  South.  You  will 
not  go  into  a  tavern  without  meeting 
with  neatness,  decency,  and  dignity. 
The  tables  are  served  by  a  young  girl, 
decent  and  pretty.  On  the  road  you 
often  meet  those  fair  Connecticut 
girls  ....  on  horseback,  galloping 
boldly,  with  an  elegant  hat  on  the 
head,  a    white    apron,    and    a   calico 


tkt       Tint       Jlii(rica«       Satiritit 

set  Up  practice  as  a  physician  in  1784, 
while  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  the 
young  military  aide  of  General  Wash- 
ington, was  much  at  Hartford  in 
1786-1787,  coming  from  Derby,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  was  bom  in  1752. 

Thus  we  have  here  gathered  the  vil- 
lage lawyer,  the  village  doctor,  the 
village  editor,  and  a  gallant  colooel — 
all  good-naturedly  gibing  the  customs 
and  the  events  of  the  times  with  their 
wholesome  satire.  Three  of  them 
were  graduates  from  Yale  College 
and  it  is  probable  this  association  that 
brought  them  together  in  weekly 
meetings  of  good-fellowship.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Colonel 
Humphreys  suggested  satirizing  the 
irregularities  of  the  age  and  during 
the  years  1786  and  1787  there  ^- 
peared  in  the  New  H(wen  Gasette  and 
Connecticut  Magazine  the  series  of 
satires  called  the  "Anarchiad"  which 
convulsed  the  country  with  their  hu- 
mor and  became  the  most  popular 
writings  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
American  press.  Such  notorious  fol- 
lies as  Shay's  Rebellion  and  unlimited 
paper  currency  were  mercilessly  bur- 
lesqued and  did  much  to  prepare  Con- 
necticut voters  for  the  Constitution  of 
1787. 

In  the  Wadsworth  Athenxum  in 
Hartford  to-day  may  be  found  a 
dingy  little  volume  with  fabulous 
illustrations,  a  reprint  of  the  papers 
of  the  "Anarchiad"  collecting  into  a 
volume  the  satirical  poems  leveled  at 
the  political  disruption  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  pretendii^  to  be  a  story  of 
early  emigration  by  a  body  of  Britons 
and  Welsh,  whose  descendants  still 
existed  in  tiie  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  also  alleges  that  in  digging 
among  the  ruins  of  one  of  their  an- 
cient fortifications  an  old  heroic  poem 
in  the  English  language  has  been  dis- 
covered. This  was  the  '  'Anarchiad, 
and  the  essays  were  supposed  extracts 
from  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  identify  the 
work  of  the  several  clever  authors. 
It  is  not  the  literary  quality,  however. 


fown A  stranger  takes  the^i 
y  the  hand  and  laughs  with  them 
and  they  are  not  offended." 

This  is  the  social  setting  in  which 
moved  America's  most  brilliant  lit- 
erary men,  the  distinguished  Hartford 
Wits,  May  we  not  see  them  to-day 
as  they  sat  in  the  tavern  drinking  flip, 
their  wigs  full  and  curled,  white  pow- 
dered, red  cloaks  or  roquelaures,  and 
buckles  at  the  knees  and  in  the  shoes ; 
or  at  the  social  tea  gallantly  convers- 
ing with  the  ladies  in  "rich  brocade, 
with  open  skirt  and  trail,  silk  stock- 
ings, with  sharp-toed  slippers  and 
high  heels,  the  hair  combed  over  a 
high  cushion  stuffed  with  wool  and 
covered  with  silk,  a  head-dress  that 
made  necessary  the  wide  and  deep 
calash,  out  of  the  depths  of  which 
came  the  fascinating  smiles  that  cap- 
tivated the  cock-hatted  and  peri- 
wigged suitors." 

Here,  then,  we  meet  face  to  face 
those  genial,  quick-witted  celebrities 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago — 
genial  Joel  Barlow,  the  affable  Lem- 
uel Hopkins,  the  chivalrous  David 
Humphreys,  and  the  stately  John 
Trumbull — sons  of  good  nature  and 
the  souls  of  honest  laughter,  the  echo 
of  whose  geniality  comes  down 
through  the  years  and  still  stirs  the 
heart  to  smiles.  This  jovial  company 
frequently  congregated  at  Richard 
Alsop's  bookshop  and  discussed  the 
affairs  of  the  day.  Alsop,  the  hospit- 
able country  merchant  of  the  times, 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  The- 
odore Dwight,  Joel  Barlow  was  a 
country  newspaper  editor,  having  es- 
tablished his  weekly  gazette.  The 
American  Mercury.  He  was  bom  in 
the  little  village  of  Redding,  Connect- 
icut, in  1754,  and  came  to  Hartford  to 
breathe  its  literary  atmosphere.  John 
Trumbull  was  born  at  Watertown, 
Connecticut,  in  1750,  the  son  of  a 
Congregational  clergyman,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Hartford  in  1781 
as  a  young  lawyer,  Lemuel  Hopkins 
was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
in  1750,  and  removed  to  Hartford  to 
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that  is  important  in  the  satires  of 
these  wholesome  wits.  It  is  the  keen 
sense  of  humor,  of  incongruous  situa- 
tions, of  absurd  political  attitudes.  It 
is  the  happy  faculty  of  holding  up  the 
follies  of  the  times  to  the  scrutiny  and 
ridicule  of  the  people  that  has  given 
them  a  place  in  the  literary  annals  of 
America.  Peter  Finiey  Dunne,  in  his 
creation  of  the  philosophical  "Mr. 
Dooley"  has  done  a  similar  service  to 
our  present-day  literature. 

The  individualities  of  the  four 
young  wits  who  aroused  the  risibili- 
ties of  the  nation  about  a  century  and 
a  quarter  ago  are  possibly  of  even 
more  historic  interest  than  the  literary 
quality  of  their  keenly  penned  satires. 
None  of  this  company  of  poetic  wits 
remained  long  in  Hartford  and  the 
lives  of  some  of  them  were  later  filled 
with  adventures. 

Let  us  grasp  the  hand  of  David 
Humphreys,  a  military  man  of  bold 
impulses,  of  honest  pugnacity,  and  of 
wholesome  delight  in  his  own  Jokes, 
of  elaborate  compliments  and  elephan- 
tine repartee ;  the  son  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Humphreys,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Derby,  who  in  1767  entered 
Yale  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1771.  During  his  col- 
lege life  he  formed  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Trumbull  and  Dwight. 
Soon  after  leaving  college  he  went  to 
New  York  state,  where  he  resided 
with  the  family  of  Colonel  Phillips,  of 
Phillips  Manor.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  entered 
the  army  as  captain,  and  in  October, 
1777,  became  major  of  a  brigade  im- 
der  General  Parsons.  At  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  and  in  1778  he  was  one 
of  Putnam  s  aides.  Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  aide  and  military  secre> 
tary  to  General  Washington,  in  whose 
miutary  family  he  remained,  enjoying 
his  coi^dence  and  friendship  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  the  surrender 
of  Comwallis,  after  the  defeat  of 
Yorktown,  the  captured  British  stand- 


ards were  delivered  to  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Humphreys,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1781,  Congress  resolved : 

"That  an  elegant  sword  be  presented,  in 
the  name  of  tbe  United  Slates,  in  congress 
assembled,  to  Colonel  Hamptueys.  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Washington,  to  whose  care 
the  standards  taken  nnder  the  cajtltnlation 
of  York  were  consiened,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  opinion  of  his  fidelity  and  ability,  and 
that  the  board  of  war  take  order  thereon." 

The  sword  was  presented  to  Colonel 
Hiunphreys  by  General  Knox  in  1786 
with  a  highly  complimentary  letter. 
Throughout  his  career  Humphreys 
was  a  special  favorite  of  Washit^on, 
and  through  his  influence  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1784,  secretary  to  the  com- 
mission which  was  sent  abroad  to  ne- 
gotiate treaties  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  which  included 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Humphreys  re- 
mained abroad,  residing  chiefly  in 
Paris  and  London  until  1786.  On  his 
return  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature 
from  the  town  of  Derby.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  he  became  a  leading 
member  of  the  literary  toterie  in 
Hartford  and  originated  the  famous 
"Anarchiad"  satires.  Colonel  Hiun- 
phrey's  sojourn  in  Hartford  was 
brief.  In  1787  he  commanded  the 
regiment  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
outbreak  known  as  "Shay's  Rebel- 
lion," and  in  1788  he  was  invited  by 
Washington  to  go  to  Mt  Vernon, 
where  he  continued  a  member  of  the 
latter's  family  until  1790.  During 
this  period  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of 
Washington,  his  "Essay  on  the  Life 
of  General  Israel  Putnam,"  a  work 
which  has  been  sharply  and  severely 
criticised  by  historians.  In  1790, 
Humphreys  was  appointed  the  first 
American  minister  to  Portugal.  He 
resided  in  that  country  from  1791  to 
1794,  and  on  his  return  home  was 
made  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Spain,  Altogether  he  resided  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  nine  years,  during 
which  time  he  concluded  treaties  with 
Tripoli  and  Algiers.     In  1795  he  mar- 
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ried  Miss  Bulkley,  an  English  .lady  of 
wealth,-  and  daughter  of  a  merchant 
established  in  Lisbon..  Daring  ■  his 
last  years  Coionel  .Humphreys 
brought  into  America  the  first  merino 
sheep  .  and  devoted  much  time  to 
breeding.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
.war  of  1812  he  took  command  of  the 
militia ,  of  Connecticut.  He  received 
'the.'degree.  of  LL.D.  .from  Brown 
University  in  1802,  and  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1804,  and  was  a  Fel- 
low, of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  published  numerous  poetical 
works,  including  "An  Address  to  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States"  (1782), 
!'The,  Happiness, of,  America,"  "The 
Widow  of  Malabar :  A  Tragedy," 
translated  from  the  French,  and  a 
"Poem  on  Agriculture,"  He .  also 
wrote  several  political  tracts  and  ora- 
tions..- .  CoIlec,tions  of  his  works  were 
published  in  New  York  in  1790  and 
1804-:  ;Cdlonel  Humphreys  died  of 
an;  organic  affection  of  the  heart  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  February 
21,  l8r8.  Of  Colonel  Humphreys' 
verse  it  must  he  said  that,  like  all  the 
verse  ,of  all  his  confreres,  it  is  in  the 
monotonous,  eighteenth  century  coup- 
let, and  in  his  case  is  diversified  by 
extraordinary  rhymes.  ■  He  is  sin- 
cerely in  love  with  America,  but,  like 
many  other  lovers,  wearies  his  listen- 
ers with  too  much  praise.  It  was  this 
bombast  which  called  forth'  a  com- 
ment of  Robert  Southey's,  repeated  by 
Dr.  Mitchell,  Southey,  who  himself 
never  really  caught  the  divine  efflatus, 
said  of  Humphreys:  "His' poetry  is 
worse  than  anything  .except  his  criti- 
cism."., Ypt,  despite  the  fire  and  thun- 
der of- this  Connecticut  Boanerges,  he 
is  quite  sincere  in  his  praise  of  all 
things  American.  ;  For  instance,  he 
undoubtedly  meant  it  when  he  once 
said  of  ;TrumbuIl,  in  a  way  which 
illustrates  ,  his  own  .  rh)Tne;,  rhythm, 
and  whole- hear tedness : 


And  now,  let  us  make  the  acquaint- 


ance of  John  Trumbull,  indeed,  all 
that  his'  comrades  claimed  for  -him. 
and  more,' too.  He  came  from  a  fam- 
ily ,that  produced  governors,,  the  first 
commissary-general  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  and  an  artist  of, trans-At- 
lantic fame.  Trumbull  was  born  tlie 
son  of  a  Watertown  clergyman,  who 
eked  out  his  scanty  income  by  tutor- 
ing boys  for  Yale.  From  these  schol- 
astic surroundings  and  from  the  men- 
tal pabulum  of  the  "Spectator"  and 
Watts'- "Lyric  Poems"  young  Trum- 
bull imbibed  such  nourishment  that,  at 
the  marvelous  age  of  seven,  he  was 
ready  to  enter  Yale,  but  his, entrance 
upon  collegiate  life  was  deferred  until 
the  lad  reached  the  age  of  thirteen.  At 
college  Trumbull  found  plenty  of 
■'solid  ■  learning,"  the  dry  bones  of 
classicism  and  mathematics,  but  be- 
fore he  finished  his  course,  he  was 
swept  into  the  vortex  of  a  college  up- 
heaval, .  when  more  modern  courses 
were  added  to  the  curriculum.  Fi- 
nally, out. of  the  mel6e,  came  Trum- 
bull as  tutor  with  more  reforms. 
This  victory  Trumbull  celebrated  in  * 
1772  by  his  "Progress  of  Dullness," 
wherein  are  set  forth  the  respective 
adventures  of  Tom  Brainless,  Dick 
Hairbrain  and  Miss  Harriet  Simpeo 
of  the  Colony  of '  Connecticut.  Tom 
Brainless  typifies  Dullness,  vho,  fed 
on  the  husks  of  the  classical  course, 
grew  into  a  slothful  automaton ;  Dick 
Hairbrain's  history  is.  that  of  the  per- 
fect coxcomb,  concerning  whom  the 
author  wittily  says : 

"  As  noonday  son.  the  case  is  plain. 
Nature  has  nothing  tnaile  in  vein : 
■   The  man  that  was  not  marie  to  thiok. 
Wu  bom  to  game,  to  swear,  to  drink." 

The  third  of  the  happy  trio,  illustra- 
tive of  the  "Progress  of  Coquetry,"  i$ 
devoted  to  dress  and  dancing,  "the 
mint  and  cummin  of  women's  educa- 
tion." The  unfortunate  ancestress  of 
the  modem  'Vassar  girl  is  debarred 
from  all  serious  learning  since 
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and  is  condemned  to  making  tent- 
stitch  portraits  of  her  relatives,  or 
wax  works  of  "goodman  Adam,  the 
serpent,  and  gay,  gallanting  Madam 
Eve,"  presumably  for  her  spiritual  up- 
building. 

The  poem,  despite  its  trip-hammer 
rhythm,  gives  a  picture  of  the  times 
worth  reading.  In  rapid  portraiture 
we  find  few  things  better  than  the 
sketch  of  Dick  in  long-waisted,  short- 
skirted  coat,  rubied  brooch,  ruffles 
peeping  through  his  opea  vest,  and 
narrow  hat  to  match  the  owner's 
brains.  We  learn,  too,  an  interesting 
item  about  the  method  of  certifica- 
tion for  college  in  1772,  when  Tom 
Brainless  was  heralded  into  college  by 
a  strangely  familiar  excuse : 
•'  H«  h&d  but  little  time  to  iit  in." 

The  letter  of  recommendation  con- 
tinues : 

■- Examinations,  too,  most  frighten. 

Depend  upon't,  he  roast  do  well, 

He  knows  much  more  than  hecan  tell.— " 

It  is,  however,  as  the  author  of 
*'M'Fingal"  that  Trumbull  must  be 
best  known.  When  the  Revolution 
was  in  the  air  Trumbull  was  in  Bos- 
ton, studying  law  in  the  office  of  John 
Adams  and  lodging  with  Thomas 
Cushing,  delegate  to  the  first  Con- 
gress, While  there  the  Connecticut 
youth  wrote  the  first  part  of  "M'Fin- 
jjal,"  called  forth  by  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington and  subsequent  events.  The 
poem  is  a  boisterous  satire  against  the 
Tories,  being  the  history  of  one 
Squire  M'Fingal,  a  pompous  loyalist, 
who  stirs  up  a  brawl  around  a  liberty 
pole.  This  mock-Homeric  scuffle 
ends  in  poor  M'Fingal's  suspension 
from  the  pole.  From  this  he  is  cut 
down,  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
tarred  and  feathered.  The  next  scene 
is  in  the  cellar  of  M'Fingal's  house, 
where,  still  tarry  and  sore,  the  old 
Tory  describes  to  his  cronies  a  baleful 
vision  of  the  downfall  of  British  do- 
minion in  America  and  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  colonies.     Needless  to  say, 


this  vision  was  added  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  immense  popularity" 
of  the  poem  and  high  opinion  of  its 
excellence  may  be  attested  by  the  fact 
that  many  persons  declared  it  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Englishman.  Crit- 
ics have  called  it  Hudibrastic.  It  is 
full  of  local  hits  and  exaggerations, 
no  doubt,  but  is  seldom  dull.  Trum- 
bull's favorite  adjective  is  "Brobdin- 
garian,"  and  somehow  the  cacophonic 
epithet  suits  his  writing. .  Still, .  the" 
satire  is  never  harsh,  for  such  would 
belie  the  kindly  eyes  of  the  por- 
trait painted  by  the  poet's  cousin,  the 
John  Trumbull  who  was  Benjamin 
West's  friend.  John  Trumbull's 
fame  is  that  of  an  author,  but  his  liv- 
ing was  gained  by  law.  He  was  ihade 
state's  attorney  for  Hartford  county, 
1789-95,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislature  in  1792  and  1800.  He 
became  judge  of  the  Connecticut  Su- 
perior Court  1801-19,  *od  of  the 
Court  of  Errors,  1808-19.  Yale  Col- 
lege, of  which  he  was  for  some  time 
treasurer,  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1818.  His  daughter  had 
married  W.  Woodbridge  of  Michigan, 
afterward  judge,  governor  and  sena- 
tor, and  resided  in  Detroit,  where 
Judge  Trumbull  joined  her  in  1825. 
His  health  gradually  declined  and  he 
died  there  May  10,  1831, 

Kindly  old  Donald  _G.  Mitchell,  the 
present  dean  of  American  letters,  who 
is  now  spending  the  evening  of  his  life 
on  his  farm  at  Edgewood  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
takes  much  interest  in  reading  the 
satires  left  to  posterity  by  the  Hart- 
ford Wits.  He  spe^s  of  John  Trum- 
bull as  "the  dean  of  the  club  of  good 
fellows  at  Hartford,"  and  says  he  con- 
siders "M'Fingal  much  better  reading 
for  an  American  than  Butler's  famous 
satire." 

Now  let  us  look  upon  Joel  Barlow, 
the  man  of  affairs,  the  man  who  aban- 
doned literature  for  finance  and  ad- 
venture. Donald  Mitchell,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Hartford  Wits,  says  that 
Barlow's  life  seems  to  have  been  "full 
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of  grit,  full  of  Yankee  capacity  for 
bargaining,  fuU  of  ambitions."  "There 
were  little  poetic  uplifts  in  it,"  re- 
marks Dr.  Mitchell,  "but  none  of  them 
were  very  high." 

Charles  Burr  Todd,  the  historian 
and  biographer  of  Barlow,  who  to-day 
lives  in  the  town  of  Redding,  Con- 
necticut, where  Barlow  was  bom,  says 
that  in  his  researches  into  Barlow's 
life  and  work,  he  has  found  him  to  be 
"the  first  American  cosmopolite,  who 
twice  averted  a  foreign  war,  was  the 
godfather  of  the  steamboat  and  the 
canal,  the  sponsor  with  Jefferson  of 
internal  improvements,  and  the  first 
to  propagate  the  idea  of  a  national 
university  with  its  seat  at  the  Capitol 
dty." 

Barlow,  nevertheless,  had  his  ene- 
mies, especially  in  politics.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  repeating  what  the  dig- 
nified John  Adams  said  of  him  when 
in  the  heat  of  argument  he  exclaimed : 
"Tom  Paine  is  not  more  worthless." 
Barlow's  friends  in  Hartford  once  felt 
that  their  comrade  was  pulling  away 
from  them  and  tending  toward  Jeffer- 
son in  politics  and  Paine  in  irreligion. 
To  me.  Barlow's  life — successful 
though  it  was — seems,  most  of  all,  pa- 
thetic. His  was  a  vain  endeavor  to 
serve  the  God  of  the  Market  Place 
and  the  Divinity  of  Poesy  both  in  the 
same  prayer.  They  tell  us  of  the  host 
of  unburied  dead  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  but  it  cannot  compare  in  num- 
bers with  the  shipwrecked  lives  of 
men  and  women  who  have  fought  the 
old,  uneven  fight  to  serve  two  masters. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children. 
His  father,  Samuel  Barlow,  a  respect- 
able farmer,  died  while  he  was  in  at- 
tendance at  school,  leaving  him  just 
about  enough  property  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  education.  In  1774 
he  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  but  re- 
mained there  only  a  short  time,  when 
he  exchanged  it  for  Yale.  Here  he 
displayed  talent  in  poetical  composi- 
tion, which  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  at  the  time  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege, and  whose  encouragement    had 


much  to  do  with  fixing  the  character 
of  his  after  life.  The  Revolutionar.- 
War  was  raging  at  this  period  and 
young  Barlow,  being  patriotic,  was 
awakened  to  much  enthusiasm,  aiid. 
entering  as  a  volunteer  the  militia  of 
the  state,  went  into  the  field  during 
vacation,  and  is  said  to  have  seen  act- 
ive service  on  several  occasions,  and 
even  to  have  fought  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains.  In  1778  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale,  when  he  delivered  a 
poem  on  the  occasion  of  commence- 
ment, which  was  called,  "Prospect  of 
Peace." 

Barlow  early  determined  to  be  rich ; 
as  the  family  treasury  was  small.  He 
tried  chaplaincy,  law,  political  pam- 
phleteering, journalism,  psalmody; 
he  fostered  a  Western  "boom"  syndi- 
cate, which  went  to  pieces  at  home 
while  he  was  exploiting  it  in  France : 
he  was  prominent  in  an  English  soci- 
ety for  the  propagation  of  Constitu- 
tional reform ;  he  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Bey  of  Algiers  to  secure 
American  sailors  from  Moroccan 
slavery;  he  was  a  merchant  in  France, 
and  was  minister  to  Napoleon.  In 
his  own  part  of  all  these  enterprises 
he  succeeded,  except  in  the  last;  in 
that  he  died.  But  through  it  all,  in 
college,  in  the  army,  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  carried  the  ambition  to  be 
a  poet.  In  those  days  of  very  young 
America,  all  educated  men  were  look- 
ing for  a  poet  who  should  make  their 
land  great  in  thought  as  she  was  in 
things.  Every  man  who  could  turn 
out  regular,  ten-syllabled  couplets  se- 
cretly said  to  himself:  "I  am  the 
man!"  Barlow,  as  a  boy  in  college, 
caught  a  far  glimpse  of  such  a  vision. 
"TheVisionof  Columbus,"  which  he 
carried  with  him  in  the  midst  of  hii 
multifarious  schemes,  until  at  last. 
years  after,  he  had  it  published  in  nine 
good  books  and  dedicated  to  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  Louis  XVI,  King 
of  France  and  Navarre.  Not  content 
with  this.  Barlow  revised  the  work- 
some  twenty  years  more,  and  again 
gave  it  forth,  this  time  in  ten  books — 
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a  great,  beautifully  bound  volume  of 
French  make,  dedicated  to  Robert 
Fulton,  since  his  Christian  Majesty 
had  long  smce  gone  the  way  of  the 
guillotine.  But  the  "Columbiad"  is  a 
failure.  It  is  big,  strong,  sometimes 
lofty,  but  for  several  reasons  it  is  not 
poetry.  Thus  Barlow  cherished  al- 
most for  a  lifetinie  a  sweet  hope  of 
singing  his  country's  glory,  and  just 
where  he  most  longed  to  succeed  he 
failed,  for  his  poem  is  very  dull.  But 
one  day,  away  off  in  Chambery,  in  a 
little  Savoyard  inn,  mine  host  set  be- 
fore his  American  guest  a  smoking 
dish  of  something,  which,  for  all  its 
French  name.  Barlow  recc^nized  as 
good  old  Yankee  hasty  pudding. 
Then,  amid  green  fields  and  pleasant 
farms  like  those  at  home  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  one  moment  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion came  to  the  man  who  had  sought 
for  it  all  his  life,  and  he  wrote  the 
poem  of  "Hasty  Pudding."  a  poem 
free  from  the  stiffness  of  the  "Colum- 
biad," with  the  blue  glint  of  Savo)rard 
skies  in  it  and  the  genuine  homesick- 
ness of  a  man  who  nad  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  a  fore^  land,  and 
he  never  knew,  I  suspect,  that  it  was 
the  best  thing  that  he  had  done. 

Of  Barlow's  experiences  we  have 
interesting  relics.  His  chaplaincy  in 
the  callow  days  after  graduation  is  de- 
scribed in  letters  written  to  his  friend, 
Noah  Webster,  and  to  his  New  Haven 
fiancfc,  "Ruthy."  I  take  it  that  the 
chaplahicy  was  for  bread  rather  than 
for  souls.  He  writes  quite  frankly: 
"The  worst  difficulty  is,  the  Sabbath 
days  come  rather  too  thickly,"  and  "I 
have  left  that  blank  in  the  line  for 
Sunday." 

He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1781  from  Yale,  and  about  the  same 
time  married  Ruth  Baldwin  of  New 
Haven,  a  sister  of  Abraham  Baldwin, 
who  afterward  represented  the  state 
of  Georgia  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  his  army  life  he  writes  humor- 
ously, or  complacently:  "Trumbull 
grows  red  and  fat,  and   I   black  and 


handsome."  His  portrait  testifies  to 
the  latter  adjective. 

Barlow  revised  the  quaint  old  Bay 
Psahn  Book  and  made  it  quite  poetic, 
but,  alas,  his  revision  fell  into  disre- 
pute, perhaps  through  a  Puritan  fear 
that  anything  so  smooth  and  pleasant 
as  Barlow's  verses  must  be  wicked, 
and  certainly  because  suspicions  had 
arisen  about  his  orthodoxy,  since  the 
"Upas-air  of  Paris"  had  smitten  him. 
Indeed,  it  must  have  made  the  rest  of 
the  Hartford  Wits  shudder  when,  in 
the  violence  of  feeling  caused  by  the 
French  Revolution,  Judas  Iscariot 
was  said  to  be  but  a  foible  compared 
with  Barlow  and  Tom  Paine. 

In  London  and  Paris,  Barlow 
wrought  hard  for  liberty  and  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Such  unenviable 
prominence  did  he  win  as  to  be  driven 
out  of  England  and  to  receive,  as  his 
wife  ironically  writes,  "much  honora- 
ble mention  from  Edmund  Burke." 
Poor  lady!  Not  even  being  a  toast 
in  Paris  compensated  for  her  hus- 
band's political  embarrassments,  and 
in  one  letter  she  begs  him  "to  go  home 
and  be  respectable."  But  the  passion 
for  radicalism  had  seized  him.  He 
was  made  a  French  citizen  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  an  honor  at  that 
time  conferred  upon  no  other  Ameri- 
cans but  Washington  and  Hamilton. 
Altogether  he  fared  well  in  France 
and  was  able  to  help  Robert  Fulton 
in  his  search  for  a  patron.  Charming 
are  the  letters  which  "Hub"  wrote 
from  Paris  to  Plombieres,  where 
"wife,"  under  the  escort  of  "Toots." 
alias  Robert  Fulton,  was  enjoying  an 
outing  with  her  gray  ponies. 

At  last  Barlow  came  home  to "Kalor- 
ama,"  an  old  estate  lying  on  the  road 
between  Georgetown  and  Washington, 
but  he  was  soon  summoned  hence  to 
serve  his  country  again,  this  time  as 
ambassador  to  Napoleon.  Napoleon 
was  then  engaged  in  his  unhappy  Rus- 
sian Campaign,  and  Barlow  followed 
the  emperor  as  far  as  Poland.  There 
news  came  that  the  eagle  had  suffered 
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tremendous  disaster,  and  that  Napo- 
leon was  retreating.  Barlow  was 
warned  to  leave  the  country  before  he 
should  be  swallowed  up  by  the  hoards 
of  Cossack  pursuers,  and  with  a  few 
companions  he  hurried  through  the 
terror-stricken  districts.  Finally,  in 
the  unpronounceable  little  town  of  Zar- 
nowiec  he  succumbed  to  the  intense 
cold  and  pain  of  the  journey,  and  died 
on  the  day  before    Christmas,    1812, 

All  his  life  he  had  cherished  a  love 
of  poetry,  and  all  his  life  he  had  been 
"too  busy,"  like  many  others,  to  give 
his  imagination  time  to  kindle,  except 
for  the  brief,  homesick  lines  of  "Hasty 
Pudding."  His,  indeed,  is  a  life  of 
accomplishment  and  power,  but  one 
that  went  far  astray  from  its  early  in- 
tent. 

The  fourth  of  these  literary  com- 
rades that  made  Hartford  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis  of  wit  and  letters  is 
Lemuel  Hopkins,  who,  unlike  his  three 
friends,  was  not  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, but  is  said  to  have  had  the  quick- 
est fancy  of  them  all  and  was  "a  gen- 
tleman of  no  mean  parts."  Although 
a  Waterbury  farmer's  son,  he  re- 
ceived a  thorough  education,  and, 
after  completing  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Wallingford  in  1776  he  began 
practice  at  Litchfield.  For  a  while  he 
served  as  surgeon  in  the  revolution- 
ary army,  and  in  1784  removed  to 
Hartford,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  Although  in  early  life  he  was 
decidedly  inclined  to  the  teachings  of 
French  'infidel"  philosophers  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  staunch  upholder 
of  Christian  theolc^^y  and  defended 
it  in  many  of  his  best  poems.  No- 
ticeable among  these  polemic  pieces 
are  his  famous  lines  on  General  Ethan 
Allen: 

'  -Lo,  Allen  'scaped  from  Britisli  jails, 
His  tusbes  broke  by  biting  nails, 
Appears  in  Hyperboreaii  akies 
To  tell  the  world  tbo  Bible  lies. 

Behold,  inspired  from  Vermont  dens, 
The  seer  01  Antichrist  descends 
To  feed  new  mobs  with  hell-born  manna. 
In  Gentile  lands  of  Snsquehanna; 


In  personal  appearance  Hopkins 
was  "tall,  lean,  stooping  and  long- 
limbed,  with  large  features  and  light 
eyes."  His  manner,  too,  was  quite  as 
forcible  and  erratic  as  his  verse.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  called  to  attend 
a  child  sick  with  scarlet  fever,  and, 
finding  it  loaded  with  bedclothes  in  a 
hot  and  close  room,  he  seized  it  in  his 
arms  without  a  word  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house  into  the  cool  shade,  where 
he  treated  it  with  wine  to  its  eventual 
recovery.  Among  his  other  poems 
may  be  mentioned  his  famous  version 
of  the  137th  Psalm,  beginning: 

"  Among  the  Banks  where  Babel's  cniienl 

and  his  "Hypocrite's  Hope,"  a  clever 
satire.  No  separate  collection  of  his 
writings  has  ever  appeared,  but  many 
of  them  were  included  in  Elisha 
Smith's  collection  "American  Poems" 
(1793)-  Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  much  on 
medical  quackery,  holding  firmly  to 
the  opinion  that  death  is  often  has- 
tened by  so-called  cures,  and  yet  he  so 
dosed  and  bled  himself  to  ward  off  ex- 
pected attacks  of  pulmonary  disease 
that  he  passed  into  an  early  decline. 
He  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
April  14,  1801. 

I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  turn  upon 
these  royal  good  fellows,  who  did 
such  notable  service  to  their  fellow- 
men,  the  penetrating  searchlight  of 
modern  criticism.  I  like  to  look  upon 
them  as  four  jovial,  whole-hearted 
fellows  who  gave  much  to  American 
literature,  even  if  they  did  not  give 
the  best  that  was  in  them.  It  must  be 
said  of  them  that  they  were  all  bril- 
liant men  and  I  doubt  if  they  ever  in- 
tended to  receive  a  permanent  place  in 
letters.  In  fact,  their  fame  has  un- 
doubtedly followed  them  down  the 
decades  much  farther  than  th^  could 
have  ever  dreamed.  Critics  arc  in- 
clined to  seek  weaknesses,  and  to 
those  so  inclined  I  confess  tJiat  in  the 
Hartford  Wits  there  is  that  which  is 
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open  to  sharp  ridicule  if  one  joys  in 
the  use  of  the  weapon.  I  confess  the 
carelessness  of  Trumbull  when,  in  the 
science  of  rhyme,  the  word  "nui- 
sance" is  made  to  do  duty  with  "con- 
stitutions;" there  are,  also,  disheart- 
ening constructions,  such  as  in 


Moreover,  the  satirical,  ten-sylla- 
bled verse  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
always  hard  for  the  modem  reader  to 
appreciate,  had  already  passed  out 
even  in  the  day  of  the  Hartford  Wits, 
and  Bums,  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge were  teaching  the  world  a  new 
taste ;  the  Hartford  Wits  were  far  be- 
hind their  own  age  in  England.  In 
passing,  notice  these  lines  from  Hum- 
phrey's "Epiogne  to  the  Widow  of 
Malabar" : 


and  compare  with  the  more  famous 
lines  from  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
written  three-quarters  of  a  century 
earlier. 
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When  hnsbands,  orwben  lap-dogs,  brefttbe 

their  last " 

But  even  if  these  men  were  setting 
their  verse  after  a  fashion  gone  out  in 
England  they  were  far  ahead  of  the 
times  in  their  own  country.  Here  and 
there  a  feeble,  classic  strain  might  be 
heard,  but  it  was  the  Hartford  Wits 
who  sang  the  lusty  song  of  American 
freedom  and  growth.  "To  exhibit  the 
importance  of  this  country  in  every 
point  of  view  as  the  noblest  and  most 
elevated  part  of  earth,"  such  was  their 
patriotic,  if  not  very  modest  aim,  and 
if  they  did  tt  with  a  good  deal  of  noise 
and  bluster  and  some  provincialism, 
we,  at  least,  ought  not  to  blame  them. 
They  were  industrious  purveyors  of 
more  or  less  even  heroic  couplets,  but 
they  were  something  more.  First, 
they  were  honest,  sturdy  patriots; 
second,  they  were  genuine  lovers  of 
art  and  science,  and,  above  all,  they 
were  earnestly  looking  for  the  light  of 
poetry  to  dawn  upon  their  native  land. 
To  the  Connecticut  bom,  especially, 
and  to  the  stranger  within  her  gates, 
the  Hartford  Wits  are  honored  in  the 
succession  of  men  who  kept  the  altar 
swept  and  garnished  until  greater 
souls  came  to  light  the  fire. 


As  we  cannot  laugh  at  our  own  follies,  so  we  cannot  endure  being 
langhed  at.  A  scribbler  tossing  at  us  from  a  garret  a  few  lightning 
bugs  of  jocularity  can  eet  our  whole  population  in  a  flame  .  .  .  Great 
satirists,  appearing-in  the  decay  of  an  old  order  of  civilization,  descend 
on  their  time  as  ministers  of  vengeance  .  .  .  when  the  state  has  become 
an  embodied  falsehood,  and  the  church  a  name;  when  society  has 
dwindled  into  a  smooth  lie,  and  routine  has  become  religion ;  when 
appearance  has  taken  the  place  of  reality,  and  wickedness  has  settled 
down  into  weakness  ...  No  government  can  long  exist  after  it  has 
ceased  to  excite  respect  and  begins  to  excite  hilarity  .  .  .  Tyrannies, 
which  have  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  in  the  very  bravery  of  their  guilt, 
have  been  smitten  by  tho  shaft  of  the  satirist,  and  passed  from  objects 
of  hatred  and  terrorinto  targets  of  ridicule  and  scorn.  . .  Armies  cannot 
protect  it  then ;  and  walls  which  have  remained  impenetrable  to  cannon 
have  fallen  before  a  roar  of  laughter  or  a  hiss  of  contempt 

—Edwin  P,  Whipple 


MIDST   AUTUMN    FIRES 


(ekemacausis — SLOW   burning) 
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THE  autumn  fires  o'er  hill  and  valley  bum 
With  lurid  flames,  as  day  succeedeth  day ; 
The  timid  flowers  He  sear  along  the  way, 
And  circling  close  the  afl:ermath  doth  yearn. 
Afer  we  see  the  red  and  yellow  glow. 
Where  tree  and  shrub  and  vine  are  wreathed  in  flame. 
Their  leaves,  though  emerald-hued  ere  autumn  came. 
Like  embers  fall  whene'er  the  wind  doth  blow ; 
And  yet,  these  fires  that  desolation  leave. 
Come  to  insure  sweet  summer  blooms  to  be ; 
Shielded  the  root,  the  bulb,  the  tiny  seed, — 
Dreaming,  the  woodland  life  for  which  we  grieve, — 
Only  the  chaff  is  gone, — can  we  not  see. 
Nothing  is  lost  for  which  we  shall  have  need ! 
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1,  April  }.  tHii.     Captain  Nathan  U 
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preach  to  men  of  aSairl  mult  live  anoair  them,  read  what  they  read,  and,  lo  a  certaiii 
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EVERY  political  advance,  every 
sane  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, every  crisis,  or  every 
step  taken  for  human  free- 
dom, goes  to  the  maintenance  of 
happy  homes.  This  is  Geoi^e  Fris- 
bie  Hoar's  central  statement.  For  us, 
the  laws  of  Alfred,  Magna  Charta,  the 
fight  at  Naseby,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
I>eclaration  of  Independence,  consti- 
tutional government,  the  union  of 
states,  all  have  meant  that  men  should 
have  happy  homes. 

Connecticut  has  perhaps  worked 
her  name  into  history  as  the  state 
which  is  most  successful  in  this  busi- 
ness. Compare  Switzerland  with  her 
in  that  line,  if  you  choose.  Compare 
Vermont.     But   Connecticut   is  older 


than  Vermont,  and  her  history  from 
the  beginning  has  been  the  history  of 
groups  of  men  who  came  together  in 
different  places,  and  lived  together, 
and  made  laws,  each  community  for 
itself,  simply  that  they  might  have 
happy  homes — home  rule.  You  see. 
they  have  as  yet  no  piling  up  of  people 
in  prison  ceils  called  Apartments," 
nor  any  crowding  together  in  bar- 
racks called  "tenements" — or  they 
have  not  many  such.  I  have  heard  a 
man  say  that  in  their  largest  city — in 
New  Haven  or  in  Hart&rd — a  man 
can  get  more  out  of  life  than  he  can  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  I  am  not 
sure  but  this  is  true. 

The  "land  of  steady  habits,"  people 
used  to  say ;  and  before  they  said  that 
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they  used  to  make  up  absurd  codes 
and  say  that  they  were  the  "Blue 
Laws  of  Connecticut."  These  "Blue 
Law"  codes,  as  they  are  printed,  were 
fictions;  but  the  fiction  itself  implies 
what  is  true — that  in  the  making  of 
laws  in  their  tittle  assemblies  these 
people  always  had  the  fundamental 
idea  of  right.  It  was  not  for  expedi- 
ency, it  was  not  for  profit,  but  it  was 
to  fulfill  the  law  of  the  living  God, 
that  the  first  generation  legislated. 
Well,  from  such  a  little  state  as  that 
large  things  have  followed.  The 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  was  a  new 
Connecticut,  where  the  land  was  fer- 
tile and  the  winters  were  not  cold, 
where  every  seed  would  bear  fruit  an 
hundredfold.  And  Connecticut  may 
well  claim  the  credit  for  what  the 
Western  Reserve  has  done;  in  our 
own  time,  for  Giddings  and  Hayes 
and  Garfield  and  Grant;  I  must  not 
say  for  the  Church  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  which  I  suppose  the  Western 
Reserve  perhaps  would  be  glad  to  for- 
get Mr,  Calhoun  once  said  that  he 
remembered  a  session  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  when 
nearly  half  of  the  members  of  the 
house  were  graduates  of  Yale  Col- 
lesre  or  natives  of  Connecticut,  I 
think  the  minority  of  such  people  was 
only  five  less  than  the  majority. 

Somewhere  in  the  fifties  of  the  last 
century  a  French  gentleman  called  on 
me  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
France  by  Louis  Napoleon,  or  some- 
body, to  study  American  education. 
As  in  duty  bound,  he  had  gone  first 
into  Canada.  He  had  learned  all  he 
could  about  education  in  Canada  and 
then  he  had  been  attracted,  as  La  Salle 
was,  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  he  had  done  the  ancient  Louisi- 
ana, that  is,  he  had  gone  through  all 
the  states  of  our  Middle  West  on  what 
people  call  an  "educational"  visit  He 
had  reserved  New  England  for  the 
end.  And  he  said  to  me:  "Every- 
where I  found  that  the  teachers  in  the 
American  schools,  whether  of  Canada 
or  the  Mississippi  Valley,  are  from 


two  provinces,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  I  said  to  mjreelf:  This 
is  unheard  of  in  history — that  all  the 
people  in  a  large  nation  shall  be  edu- 
cated in  two  of  its  smallest  subdivis- 
ions. And  I  asked  for  the  statistics 
for  the  birth  of  the  teachers  and  no- 
body knew  anything  about  it.  But  I 
said:  When  I  come  to  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  I  can  obtain  the 
statistical  information  on  this  subject. 
And  now  I  have  come  here  nobody 
knows  anything  about  it  and  nobody 
cares." 

I  promised  to  provide  for  him  sortie 
sort  of  official  report  on  this  business 
and  I  asked  a  dear  old  sachem,  a  near 
friend  of  mine,  how  many  of  the 
young  people  of  his  particular  town, 
when  they  left  school,  began  as  teach- 
ers somewhere  or  other.  He  heard 
me  with  some  impatience  and  then 
said :  "Why,  all  of  them,  of  course !" 
This  exclamation  of  his  corresponds 
quite  nearly  with  what  at  one  time 
was  the  Southern  impression  regard- 
ing the  New  England  schoolmaster. 
He  was  a  Connecticut  man.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  nation  there  is 
many  an  old  joke  or  epigram  or  anec- 
dote which  belongs  to  the  period  when 
a  Connecticut  Yankee  was  spoken  of 
as  talking  through  his  nose  and  roll- 
ing his  r's  and  "teaching  school." 

One  may  say  in  passing  that  that 
abominable  expression  is  pure  Yan- 
kee and  it  is  heard  nowhere  but  in  the 
purest  Yankee  literature. 

In  our  day  Connecticut  feels,  as  all 
the  rest  of  New  England  feels,  the 
wave  of  European  and  Canadian  emi- 
gration. The  old-line  rulers  of  Con- 
necticut, the  sons  of  her  own  soil  who 
grew  up  used  to  home  rule,  are  ww- 
ried  more  or  less  by  finding  voter-i 
who  neither  know  nor  care  whether 
they  live  in  Connecticut  or  in  Dakota 
so  far  as  history  goes ;  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  do  not 
know  what  the  three  vines  on  the  seal 
of  Connecticut  mean,  nor  who  in- 
vented the  motto  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut.   But,  for  all  that  and  all  that. 
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they  retain  steadfastly  in  Connecticut 
some  of  the  old  st^d-by  habits  of 
home  rule.  It  is  worth  while  to  say 
this  if  I  am  writing  for  people  who 
come  from  the  West  and  Soudi  to  en- 
joy the  seashore  at  Watch  Hill,  at 
Saybrook,  at  New  Haven,  or  any- 
where on  the  Sound.  We  cannot  do 
enough  to  awaken  local  pride  by  the 
study  of  local  history  in  re^ons  which 
are  valued  by  people  who  have  no  lo- 
cal pride  and  know  nothing  of  local 
histotr.  I  have  said  this  whenever 
I  could  in  public  schools  and  in  these 
papers. 

Our  newspapers  would  be  a  great 
de^  better  if  some  of  the  people  who 
wrote  for  them  knew  more  of  the  tra- 
ditions, even  the  lai^uage,  of  five 
thousand  different  centers  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Remember,  for  instance,  that  in  that 
critical  struggle  of  the  Revolution 
which  we  like  to  go  back  to,  there 
was,  strictly  speaking,  no  revolution 
in  Connecticut;  every  form  of  gov- 
enunent  went  on  without  a  bredc  of 
a  hair  as  it  had  done  before.  The 
elections  were  the  old  colonial  elec- 
tions. Governor  Trumbull  was  cho- 
sen as  every  other  governor  had  been 
chosen  in  every  other  Connecticut 
election  from  the  beginning.  Ran- 
dolph and  some  of  the  other  English 
governors  were  commissioned  as  gov- 
ernors of  New  England,  but  they  ex- 
ercised no  power  in  Connecticut  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  sending  a  catch-poll  to 
hunt  up  a  fugitive.  When  the  Revo- 
lution came,  Connecticut  had  her  gov- 
ernor and  her  army ;  she  knew  how 
to  commission  her  officers  and  to  arm 
her  troops.  Ethan  Allen  took  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1775  and  told  the  com- 
mander that  he  did  it  in  the  name  of 
the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress.  This  was  a  very  imagina- 
tive use  of  language.  The  only  com- 
mission he  had  was  from  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  she  used  such  power 
exactly  as  she  had  used  it  in  commis- 
sioning colonels  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 


Chastellux,  who  was  Rochambeau's 
favorite  aide,  naturally  had  many  oc- 
casions in  the  Revolution  to  cross 
from  Newport  to  the  Hudson  and 
eventual^-  to  Yorktown  and  back 
again.  The  journey  was  always,  if 
you  will  observe,  on  horseback.  Chas- 
tellux says  early  in  his  book  that  in  alt 
the  time  when  he  had  been  in  Amer- 
ica he  had  never  seen  a  man  of  mili- 
tary age  who  had  not  served  ^[ainst 
King  George.  This  is  good  testi- 
mony as  to  what  Connecticut  was.  It 
shows  the  other  side  of  the  appeals  we 
have  from  Washii^on  to  "Brother 
Jonathan"  when  he  wanted  troops  of 
a  sudden ;  and  the  admirable  military 
records  of  Connecticut,  which  have 
been  so  well  printed  and  edited,  show 
how  Connecticut  became  ready  to  an- 
swer such  appeals.  When  Washing- 
ton was  sure  he  must  fortify  New 
York  he  sent  the  Connecticut  General 
Ward,  the  same  who  had  been  at 
Louisburg,  to  garrison  the  dty  with 
his  Connecticut  men.  It  was  Knowl- 
ton,  who  was  killed  within  the  limits 
of  our  Central  Park,  who  led  tiie  Con- 
necticut regiment  tliat  day  of  which 
Washington  said  in  a  general  order 
that  the  behavior  of  this  corps  was 
worthy  of  any  army  in  any  time.  My 
kinsman.  Hale,  belonged  there,  but  he 
was  in  prison  in  New  York,  if  indeed 
he  were  not  already  dead. 

I  forget  which  of  the  French  g^en- 
tlemen  it  is  who  tells  that  nice  story 
about  Greene's  early  training.  Roch- 
ambeau,  with  a  great  staff,  was  riding 
across  country  when  somebody's 
horse's  feet  wanted  attention.  So 
they  stopped  at  a  Connecticut  town 
and  sent  for  a  blacksmith.  While  the 
blacksmith  was  at  work  some  one 
asked  Rochambeau  what  he  "did  ter 
hum."  Now  the  truth  is  that  in 
times  of  peace  a  French  marechal  of 
Louis  XVI's  Court  did  not  do  much 
after  he  had  fanned  young  ladies  or 
offered  snuff  to  princes.  But  Roch- 
ambeau answered  that  he  was  a  liCare- 
chal  de  France.  Then  the  curious 
Yankee  followed  up  his  questioning 
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by  asking  what  marechal  meant,  and 
scune  very  bright  English-speaking 
man  on  the  staff  answered  that  mare- 
chal meant  blacksmith.  This  pleased 
the  Yankee.  "It's  an  excellent  trade," 
he  said ;  "it's  an  excellent  trade.  Our 
General  Greene  is  a  blacksmith." 

I  have  intimated  in  another  article 
that  if  you  will  go  up  into  northwest 
Connecticut,  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Canaan  Falls,  you  will  find  Asaph 
Hall,  the  same  who  discovered  tiie 
moon  of  Mars,  and  he  will  show  you 
the  glories  of  hills  and  valleys  and 
waterfalls  on  this  earth.  If  you  will 
spend  a  week  or  two  at  Norwich — 
they  call  it  the  Rose  City — you  will 
6nd  a  group  of  charming  people  who 
vrould  never  let  me  name  them,  and 
you  would  have  a  chance  to  see  how 
an  independent  town  governs  itself 
and  how  all  the  delights  of  the  highest 
civilization  may  be  found  without  the 
clatter  and  frills  and  smoke  and  dust 
of  a  great  city.  In  Hartford,  as  I 
said,  or  in  New  Haven,  men  say  that 
you  can  get  more  out  of  life  in  twenty- 
four  hours  than  you  can  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  This  is  sure,  that 
in  either  of  these  places,  if  you  sigh 
for  a  crowd,  you  may  go  to  New  York 
in  three  hours.  If  you  sigh  for  the 
wilderness,  the  White  Mountains  and 
the  Adirondacks  are  not  much  farther 


centennial  of  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lege. It  was  a  good  time  to  see  the 
matchless  loyalty  of  the  different 
classes  as  they  made  rendezvous  in 
their  old  home.  Wherever  you  meet 
these  men  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
they  really  think  that  there  is  no  other 
university  in  the  world  than  theirs. 
"Hiey  have  a  fine  quotation  from  some- 
thing in  an  original  document  which 
says  that  the  college  is  created  "for 
die  bringing  up  of  men  who  may  be  of 
service  to  the  state."  I  was  pleased 
the  other  day  when,  in  trying  to  find 
out  somethii^  about  their  Governor 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  patrons  of  Har- 
vard Collie  while  there  was  yet  no 


Yale  Coll^,  I  found  the  same  ex- 
pression. He  died  in  1659  in  London, 
and  in  his  will  endowed  some  New 
England  academies  and  gave  to  Har- 
vard College  the  money  with  which  to 
this  hour  she  gives  the  Dcturs  every 
year  to  deservii^  pupils.  Worthy  re- 
mark, is  it  not,  that  the  money  which 
he  left,  which  was  distributed  to  the 
legatees  about  the  time  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  now  yields  one  hundred 
per  cent  annually  for  the  uses  of  this 
trust?  Remember  this,  ye  gentlemen 
of  Cotmecticut  who  live  at  home  at 
ease,  when  you  send  down  for  your 
friend  to  ride  up  from  his  office  and 
make  your  will.  Men  die,  but  univer- 
sities have  a  good  chance  to  live. 
There  are  many  H(^kinses  in  Amer- 
ica. I  wish  that  some  one  of  them 
would  tell  me  where  our  Governor 
Edward  Hopkins  was  bom — not  in 
Shrewsbury,  as  Cotton  Mather  said 
he  was. 

It  was  thirty  years  ago  that  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  graduates  of 
Yale  College  said  to  me  that  it  had  a 
great  advantage  over  other  institu- 
tions because  it  pleased  the  Lord  God 
always  to  send  into  the  world  exactly 
the  right  person  to  be  president  at 
precisely  the  time  when  he  was  need- 
ed. This  prophecy  of  his  has  been 
confirmed  as  the  generation  has  gone 
by, 

I  was  about  to  say  that  I  had  two 
grandfathers  in  Yale  College  in  the 
seventies  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Nathan  Hale,  whose  statue  looks  out 
on  Broadway,  was  not  my  grand- 
father. He  never  had  any  children, 
but  he  was  the  brother  of  my  grand- 
father, Enoch  Hale,  and  they  were  to- 
gether in  college.  Nathan  Hale  was 
only  3  little  more  than  a  year  younger 
than  my  grandfather.  I  have  die  kt- 
ter  in  which  their  father,  Richard 
Hale,  told  them  that  their  mother  had 
made  cloth  enough  for  their  winter 
clothes  and  one  of  them  might  ride 
over  to  Coventry  to  be  measured  for 
both.  Nathan  Hale  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  "Bc^far's  Opera"  when 
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his  society  acted  it  before  the  college 
government  of  that  day.  The  tradi- 
tion says  that  his  notes  for  that  mys- 
terious visit  to  New  York  which  end- 
ed his  life  were  written  in  Latin,  and 
that  he  had  appeared  in  New  York  as 
a  Connecticut  schoolmaster. 

My  children  have  a  great  many 
more  Yale  ancestors  than  I.  Bright 
and  wise  men  go  to  Hartford  for  their 
wives,  and  I  followed  that  good  ex- 
ample. So  Lyman  Beecher  comes  into 
our  line,  and  so  is  it  that  the  later 
Beechers,  who  did  their  duty  so  well 
a  generation  ago,  are  Connecticut 
bom  or  bred,  f  do  not  remember  if 
this  story  of  Roxana  Beecher  has  ever 
slipped  into  print.  Wh^n  she  and  her 
husband  were  young  married  people 
on  Long  Island,  the  father  of  one  of 
her  pupils  gave  to  her  what  I  suppose 
was  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopedia  as  a 
present  When  the  young  family 
moved  up  into  the  mountains  of 
Litchfield  County  the  cyclopedia  went 
with  them.  When  the  first  winter  re- 
vealed to  them  the  severities  of  that 
high  altitude  Mrs.  Beecher  studied  the 
pictures  of  Russian  stoves  in  the  cy- 
clopedia and  constructed  the  first  of 
such  comforts  for  the  parsonage.  As 
I  write  these  words  I  remember  that 
John  Pierpont,  the  poet,  who  moved 
from  IJtchfield  to  Boston  at  about 
that  time,  invented  a  new  stove  which 
he  put  upon  the  market,  and  when  the 
ecclesiastical  council  was  called  to  de- 
termine whether  he  had  or  had  not 
done  things  which  a  minister  should 
not  do,  the  invention  of  this  stove 
came  in  among  the  complaints  of  his 
enemies.  Ministers  ought  not  to  in- 
vent stoves  any  more  than  they  ought 
to  write  poems  for  theaters.  Yet  I 
remember  in  later  days  Dr.  Bushnell 
invented  a  stove  and  no  one  took  ex- 
ception. 

If  you  want  to  have  a  pleasant 
summer  home,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  within  an  easy  ride  of  New 
York,  you  will  not  go  wroi^  if  you 
look  up  a  house  in  that  Litchfield.  The 
famous  Gunnery  is  not  far  away. 
I  believe  that  the  wonderful  water- 


fall at  Bashbish  is  within  the 
present  line  of  New  York.  It  was 
once  in  what  they  called  Boston  Cor- 
ner and  was  part  of  Massachosetts. 
But  as  no  Massachusetts  sheriff  could 
arrest  a  man  in  Boston  Comer  with- 
out having  to  carry  him  through  New 
York  or  Connecticut  as  they  went  to 
the  jail,  Boston  Comer  seemed  likely 
to  become  a  place  without  law  and  we 
Massachusetts  people  gladly  added  it 
to  the  territory  of  New  York,  though 
we  have  not  much  territory  to  spare. 

New  England's  first  war,  one  is 
sorry  to  say,  was  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  savage  for  the  first  time  knew  who 
his  master  was  when  the  train-bands 
of  Massachusetts  stormed  the  pali- 
sades at  Mystic. 

Old  Dr.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale 
College,  wrote  the  first  guide-book  of 
New  England,  and  that  is  excellent 
reading  to  this  day.  In  early  life, 
when  he  was  in  his  poetical  vein,  he 
wrote  "The  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and 
when  Washington  and  the  army  were 
besieging  Boston  in  1775  and  '76  the 
Yale  College  tutor  came  to  camp  and 
modestly  asked  the  different  gentie- 
men  there  to  subscribe  for  the  print- 
ing of  his  poem.  My  great-uncle, 
Nathan  Hale,  was  there,  a  lieutenant 
on  Winter  Hill.  He  had  told  his  men 
that  they  should  have  all  his  pay  as 
bounties  if  they  would  enlist  when 
their  terms  expired.  But  all  the  same 
he  subscribed  for  "The  Conquest  of 
Canaan."  Alas!  before  the  b<x^ 
came  to  the  press  Hale  was  dead. 
Dear  Dr.  Dwight,  as  he  was  to  be, 
wrote  in  these  additional  lines  in 
memory  of  his  pupil-patron: 
"So,  when  fair  Sdencft  strove  in  vain  to 

Hale,  doubly  generons,  found  an  earl; 

gTive." 
In  the  same  poem,  I  forget  how.  Dr. 
Dwight  brings  in  the  Connecticut 
river.  How  it  got  into  "The  Con- 
quest of  Canaan"  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, but  it  is  here  that  he  says : 
"  No  watery  gleams  Uirough  fairer  valleys 

Nor  drinks  the  sea  a  lovelier  stream  tluui 
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At  that  moment  the  only  streams 
which  he  could  have  seen  were  the 
North  river,  the  Pawtuxet  river,  the 
Charles  river,  and  possibly  the  Mer- 
rimac.  But  we  will  grant  him  a  poet's 
privilege  and  even  if  we  have  seen  a. 
thousand  other  streams  drunk  up  by 
the  sea  we  will  stand  by  Dr.  Dwight. 

I  am  afraid  that  dear  Dr.  Dwight 
is  more  often  spoken  of  now  as  the 
president  of  the  univeraiQr  than  as  the 
leading  poet  of  his  time.  But  Con- 
necticut pe(q>Ie  in  particular,  and  their 
descendants  of  two,  three  and  four 
generations  ought  not  foi^t  his 
verses.  As  I  go  over  the  railway  I 
am  almost  sorry  to  see  that  Stafford 
Springs  is  becoming  a  great  manufac- 
turing town.  But  the  dear  old  hotel 
where  the  invalids  of  a  centtiry  a^ 
retired  in  their  own  carriages  with 
their  own  spans  of  horses  and  their 
own  negro  drivers  is  still  extant,  and, 
if  you  will  ask  at  the  right  place,  they 
will  show  you  the  signboard  which 
used  to  be  displayed  over  the  bath 
house  with  this  verse  of  Dr,  Dwighf  s : 
"  O  health,  thon  dearest  source  of  bliss  to 

I  woo  thee  here,  here  at  this  far-famed 

SprinK. 
Oh.  may  1  ere  loQg  welcome  thy  retnm ! 
Irradiate  my  countenance  with  thy  beams. 
And  plant  thy  roses  on  my  pallid  cheeks !" 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  never 
think  of  Dr.  Dwight  as  the  theol<^ian 
encountering  Voltaire  and  Volney  in 
the  lists  of  battle,  but  as  a  dear  old 
poet  with  the  roses  of  Stafford 
Springs  beaming  on  his  cheeks  once 
pallid. 

Maynard,  the  accomplished  creator 
of  the  school  of  agriculture  at  Am- 
herst, said  to  me  once  that  whenever 
Massachusetts  wanted  to  raise  her 
own  breadstuffs  she  could  do  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut;  and  I  do 
not  dare  say  how  much  leaf  tobacco 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  will  send 
to  the  market  this  year — the  best,  I 
believe,  that  the  market  will  have  to 
offer.     They  are  just  now  trying  their 


experiments  of  raising  it,  so  to  speak, 
under  canvas. 

It  is  to  us  people  who  live  in  Massa- 
chusetts bay  an  interesting  thing  to 
see  that  from  the  very  beginning  we 
have  depended  on  the  West  for  our 
bread.  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,  good  God,  and  we  will  send  for 
it  wherever  thou  shalt  require."  Our 
first  governor,  John  Winmrop,  had  to 
send  back  for  meal  and  corn  by  the 
very  ships  which  brought  him  and  his. 
They  arrived  in  England  in  a  time 
really  of  famine.  But  they  executed 
their  orders.  They  bought  meal  of 
different  grades  in  the  highest  mar- 
ket of  that  day  and  dispatched  the 
John  and  Mary  as  promptly  as  might 
be.  In  the  John  and  Mary,  by  the 
way,  arrived  a  certain  Robert  Hale  to 
whom  this  writer  is  much  obliged,  and 
a  certain  Roger  Williams.  Tne  John 
and  Mary  came  up  the  bay  when  a 
Fast  day  had  been  ordered  by  the 
board  of  assistants.  She  broke  open 
her  hatches,  and  the  board  ordered  the 
Fast  day  changed  to  a  Thanksgiving 
day,  the  first  Thanksgiving  day 
known  in  the  bay.  That  lesson  was 
enough  for  Winthrop,  and  with  that 
spring  (1631)  he  sent  the  first  tradii^ 
shallops  into  this  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  buy  for  us  the  grain  which 
he  would  turn  into  meal  for  feeding 
his  fifteen  hundred  people  for  the  next 
year.  And  from  that  day  to  this  day 
the  bay  has  bought  its  breadstuffs 
from  the  West.  Just  now  I  think  an 
occasional  carload  slips  in  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  know  that  Ventura  County 
in  Southern  California  supplies  the 
baked  beans  for  my  Sunday  morning 
breakfast. 

This,  then,  is  the  history  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  And  to  this  valley 
as  early  as  1634  such  men  as  Hopkins 
and  Haynes  and  Hooker  and  the  first 
pioneers  of  Hartford  crossed  the  wil- 
derness of  Massachusetts.  Three 
weeks  the  journey  took  which  I  take, 
when  I  choose,  in  three  hours. 

They  are  always  having  picturesque 
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things  tum  up  in  Connecticut.  There 
is  not  in  history  anything  more  dra- 
matic than  the  story  of  the  "Amistad" 
which  worked  itself  to  the  denoue- 
ment here.  The  "Amistad"  was  a  slave 
ship.  She  had  brought  from  Africa 
to  Etavana  a  cargo  of  negroes.  At 
Havana  some  Spanish  planter  bought 
the  cargo,  pret^  much  as  it  stood, 
made  perhaps  some  additions  there, 
and  they  were  to  be  carried  in  the 
"Amistad"  to  his  plantation.  The  poor 
fellows  had  had  enough  of  slave  ships 
and  they  rose  on  the  Portuguese  crew 
and  turned  the  tables.  The  blacks 
were  in  command  and  the  whites  were 
the  prisoners.  Then  where  were  they 
to  go?  Some  divine  inspiration,  I  do 
not  know  what,  bade  them  steer  north. 
They  understood  American  politics 
better  than  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  at  that 
time  and  they  knew  that  North  meant 
freedom.  So  they  sailed  north  and 
north  and  north  till  a  revenue  cutter 
stumbled  upon  them  off  Long  Island 
and  brought  them  into  a  Connecticut 
harbor. 

Who  says  there  is  no  Providence 
when  he  reads  that  Connecticut  farm- 
ers received  these  poor  waifs  strug- 
gling to  be  free  ?  Well,  things  were 
not  then  just  what  they  are  now.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  a  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles,  was  president 
He  hated  to  bid  his  Connecticut  mar- 
shal set  these  people  free.  He  did  his 
veiy  best  to  have  them  returned  to 
Cuba.  Say  what  you  like  to-day 
about  him  and  his,  you  have  to  account 
for  that  "Amistad"  business  some- 
how. But  thanks  to  Kii^  Alfred  and 
Runnymede,  John  Davenport  and 
Hoolrer  here  in  Connecticut,  we  have 
something  which  is  called  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  so  our  "Amistad"  negroes 
can  sue  out  their  habeas  corpus  in  a 
Connecticut  court,  and  so  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  the  whole  Southern  crew 
will  be  put  to  trial.  And  R<^r  Sher- 
man Baldwin — a  good  name  for  the 
business,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  a 
name  as  good — ^had  to  defend  the 
T^ht  of  freedom  in  all  the  courts.  And 


so  at  last  it  comes  to  Washii^too  and 
the  crisis  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Court  Send  over  to  the  puMic  Ht»ary 
and  get  John  Quincy  Adams'  diary 
which  tells  the  story  of  that  trial. 
Adams  bad  not  appeared  in  court 
saux  be  was  a  youngster.  Now  be 
had  the  freedom  of  Jiny-three  men  to 
maintain  and  he  had  a  court,  half  of 
whom  had  been  appointed  by  such 
men  as  Van  Buren  and  Jackson  lilwd 
to  put  into  it — Southern  men  with 
Southern  principles.  The  momii^ 
comes  of  the  day  of  decision,  and,  as 
John  Quincy  Adams  rises  ham  his 
bed,  they  bring  him  a  new^>aper 
which  announces  to  him  that  the  night 
before  one  of  the  leading  Southern 
judges  has  died  of  apoplexy.  In  that 
death  the  balance  of  the  court  is 
changed  and  the  fif^-three  black  men 
were  set  free.  Their  children  are 
freemen  to-day  in  the  valley  of  the 
Congo.  Let  one  of  my  3foung  friends 
who  wants  a  theme  for  a  tn^T^y  *^ 
his  hand  on  this  story. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  what  Mrs. 
Richmond  says  of  worksht^s  does  not 
admit  of  poetry  or  dramatic  inddent 
Take  such  an  invention  as  that  of 
Goodyear's  india-rubber,  bom,  bred 
and  perfected  here  in  Connecticut. 
Find  somebody  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  that  mustard-seed 
into  comfort  for  the  whole  earth  so 
that  the  Norwegian  girl  who  is  pick- 
ing her  way  across  a  peat  bc^  at  the 
head  of  a  fjord  would  bless  Mr.  Good- 
year and  his  wife  and  his  children  if 
she  knew  to  whom  she  owed  her  dry 
feet  of  that  morning.  Go  over  to 
Salisbuty  and  wake  up  some  of  the 
memories  of  the  times  when  they 
stanqwd  our  Urst  copper  cents,  or 
when  Knox  bade  them  cast  cannon 
and  they  did  so.  They  say  dear 
Rc^r  Sherman  was  a  shoemaker.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  every 
central  suggestion  in  the  American 
Constitution,  "the  wisest  woric  of 
men's  hands  that  was  ever  struck  off 
in  so  short  a  time,"  is  the  suggestion 
of  this  shoemaker,  R<^r  Sherman. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  promptness  about 
these  people  which  comes  out  in  the 
most  channing  way  in  history.  As  it 
hajmened,  and  I  have  always  'jeen 
glad  of  it,  I  was  in  the  room  with 
Grant  when  somebody  told  him  a 
story  how,  six  months  before  Lexing- 
ton, Genera]  Gage  seized  a  powder- 
house  of  ours  in  sight  of  Beacon  Hill, 
and  how  the  news  ran  like  wildiire 
down  into  Connecticut,  and  how, 
without  any  order  from  any  governor, 
the  &eemen  of  the  town  in  which 
Grant's  grandfather  lived  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Boston,  and  how  his 
grandfather  was  among  them.  That 
is  the  sort  of  story  whidi  you  can  pick 
up  any  day  in  any  town  if  you  will  go 
to  the  r^ht  person  and  if  you  care 
about  the  reidities  of  history.  Take 
Pomfret  and  Israel  Putnam.  What 
boy  does  not  remember  the  wolf's 
den  ?  Pomfret  is  well  known  by  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  find  it  a  pleasant 
summer  home,  as  well  as  by  other 
hundreds  who  live  there.  The  cave 
in  which  Israel  Putnam  killed  the 
wolf  is  still  a  cave  where  aVolf  could 
be  killed  if  a  man  with  a  gun  entered 
behind  him.  And  who  is  there  of 
imaginative  turn  who  will  be  much 
flistressed  if  it  prove  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  somewhat  exag- 
gerated the  perils  of  the  position  ? 

Why  one  of  the  early  Hales  went 
to  Connecticut  I  do  not  know.  All  I 
do  know  is  that  in  1634  people  whose 


name  begins  with  H  went  over  and 
established  Hartford;  and  now  I 
know  that  if  you  go  to  Glastonbury 
you  will  be  glad  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
great  peach  plantation  of  J.  H.  Hale, 
whose  peaches  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  of  my  readers  have  eaten 
since  last  June. 

In  the  Civil  War  we  had  in  New 
Ei^land  a  httle  company  of  men  who 
were,  so  to  speak,  the  "literary  bu- 
reau" of  the  time.  I  could  set  ^pe 
and  was  son  of  an  editor,  so  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  sit  in  their  councils 
and  another  person  who  sat  in  their 
councils  was  a  man  named  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Well !  pretty  much 
every  Connecticut  man  who  was 
wortii  his  salt  was  oflf  with  Hawley 
and  the  rest  lugging  a  musket  around 
Florida  or  somewhere  else  among  our 
old  masters.  So  the  pohtical  canvass 
in  Connecticut  of  that  summer  de- 
volved on  old  gentlemen  who  were  too 
old  to  lug  muskets.  And  so  it  was 
that  the  literary  bureau  had  its  part  to 
play,  and  so  it  was  that  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  wrote  two  little  tracts  for 
that  canvass.  One  of  them  is  a  very 
good  picture  of  what  we  gain  in  daily 
life  because  there  is  no  customhouse 
at  the  frontier  of  every  state.  Look 
among  your  old  pamphlets,  my  dear 
cousins,  and  find  that  tract  without 
the  author's  name.  It  is  by  the 
"Buddha  of  the  West,"  the  "New 
England  Plato." 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  YEARS 


HOWARD  ARNOLD  WALTER 

SWIFT  phantom  itiokes,  bome  from  •  distant  bell, 
Poftl  sweetly— fts  the  ihadowy  clock  of  Time 
Numben  thiB  years  in  soft,  melodions  chime. 
Truthful  the  tale  their  brazen  voices  tell 
Of  maay  snmmerB  neat,  or  ill  or  well, 

Ot  Borrow!  mingling  thic^  with  joys  sublime. 
Angelic  decdi  with  whisperingB  of  crime. 
And  marriage  music  merged  in  funeral  knell. 
The  time  for  preparation  overpast. 
Behold  the  bentage  the  years  have  given ! 
A  vision  broad,  to  view  and  tmderstoad, 
A  oottroge  brave  to  face  a  work  so  vast, 
A  wflluig  bond  to  lift  earth  nearer  Keaven, 

Brood  mind,  brave  heart,  and  ever-ready  hand. 


LONG  FOR  THE  TOUCH  OF  THY  HAND 

(to  k.  b.  p.) 


FRANK  P.  FOSTER,  JR. 

"W"   LONG  for  the  touch  of  thy  hand 
In  the  silence  of  the  night; 
For  the  whispered  word  of  hope  and  iaith. 
And  the  long-lost  sense  of  sight. 

Sometimes  I  dream  that  1  see  you  smile 
In  the  old  familiar  way. 
And  a  pageant  of  memories  flood  my  thoughts 
Of  a  well-remembered  day. 

Writ  deep  in  my  heart  of  hearts  thy  name 
Is  carved  by  the  chisel  of  God, 

Aud  branded  in  my  memory' 
Is  every  path  we  trod. 

New  faces  come  and  go.  Beloved, 

Strange  hands  are  clasped  in  mine. 

But  they  are  like  shadows  at  eventide. 
And  the  noonday  sun  was  thine. 
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liitiiaate  Dfe  Storv  of  PMIo  Ptafield  Stewart 


PIONEER  AUONG  THE  INDIANS— ANTI-SLAVERY  LEADER  AND 
LIPB-LONG  FRIEND  OP  COLORED  RACE— POUNDER  OP  OBBRLIN 
COLLEGE.  FIRST  FOR  CO-EDUCATION  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING- 
PRACTICAL  REFORMER.  UTILITARIAN  AND  INVENTOR— MEMOIRS 


EUGENE  F.  ATWOOD 


LlTtSART  KXICUTOR  TO  HR8.  STEWART 


Then  pnhablr  la  OD  wriUr  UTing  vbo  bu  ■  mora  iodiutc  iiui(b(  into  lbs  Ute  ud  cbuHter  o[  lbs  <liMiii(nilbc<l 
philunhnirist.  Pbila  Peafiild  Smnrt,  [hui  Hi.  Atmad,  who  wuappobiieil  Ktcrmtj  eucBior  by  bf n.  Stcwvt,  tlttt 
Ibc  decMM  et  her  bubaBd,  cdltadthanciasmuUUftbj  tbaphUutbroinn  and  prepand  much  malerjal ralatlBf 
■obbUfa-woili.  InhliitctlTgUt<nirrTaan,Hr.  AtwoodmadeataBdcdinainaisa  Into  Amcricua.  oapBfaillT  into 
the  tJTv  of  m«B  who  bad  a»Dibiitcd  u  ifag  (rawlb  at  the  Amtrlcai)  Repnblk.  iBcritablr  bi>  TCaouchca  ted  bin  back 
to  CsDMCtkal  wbkb  befcnnd  to  be  iba  bob  fnn  w bleb  ibe  ihafia  of  (enliu  aaemed  toradliu.  " Vbatevac  Una  of 
binorleallBTMicatlenoDa  followa,"  beieceBtlrnRiarksd,  "ationiecRWBoadalldiB-poata  point  to  Conncctlcol." 
If T.  Atmod  bafas  a  ihoRmgb  rcaouch  In^  Cooaectlciit  blatorir,  vkalilnc  iiMilr  mrj  town  in  tb«  luta  to  aallMir 
material  (or  tbo  preimnitios  of  aa  aalbaritaUic  hiatorical  work  on  tba  Uvea  of  Iba  niea  and  insen,  who,  a*  be 
•xplalna  it,  "ban  made  CoonecticBt  the  (raateit  atata  In  tba  Unloa  In  all  depaitBenu  of  learnlof  and  dolsi,"  Kr. 
Aiwood  lectnnd  eiteaalvel^  oa  the  aabjoct,  but  impauml  bsaltb  Satilj  forced  bin  to  load  ■  ;«toniI  life  asd  ■  faw 
dBTmaffO  ha  wntc;  "I  bare  bad  to  aet  aaide  ny  ambidon  and  five  apall  Ljteraiy  work,  and  am  now  beginninf  life 
aver  again  aa  a  flDriK  and  market  ■■rdeaar."  The  lOllowlBgnoleaare  tboaa  of  a  matond  acbolar,  atlll  dantted  to  bit 
old  lore — bbtorlcal  and  biogxaphlcal  llLenitm. — Eptroa. 


IT  was  years  ago,  while  in  Oberlin 
College,  that  I  first  became  inter- 
ested in  the  life  and  work  of  that 
remarkable  composite  of  material 
and  spiritual  genius,  Philo  Penfield 
Stewart. 

One  day  I  chanced  to  find  a  quaint 
little  volume  at  Oberlin,  entitled, 
"P.  P.  Stewart;  A  Worker  and 
Worker's  Friend,"  with  a  "word  of 
introduction  by  an  old  friend."  The 
name,  "Stewart,"  had  already  become 
one  to  reverence.  No  one  can  re- 
main long  at  Oberlin  without  hearii^ 
it  mentioned  frequently  and  reveren- 
tially. The  biography  interested 
me  with  its  quaint  sketch  of  the 
intellectual  face  of  Mr.  Stewart — 
high  cheek  bones,  forehead  marked 
with  the  deep  lines  of  years  of  consci- 


entious labor,  long  hair  flowii^  down 
to  the  shoulders. 

Upon  leaving  Oberlin  I  became  a 
clergyman,  and,  during  pastorates  in 
this  grand  old  state  of  Connecticut,  1 
became  intensely  interested  in  Con- 
necticut history,  especially  its  bio- 
graphical material.  It  seemed  re- 
markable, even  marvelous,  to  me  that 
this  little  commonwealth  had  contrib- 
uted so  many  great  men  to  the  nation 
— men  heroic  in  character  andachieve- 
ment.  I  turned  to  my  little  biography 
of  Philo  Stewart  and  became  so  in- 
terested in  his  life  that  I  visited  Mrs. 
Stewart  at  the  old  family  home  in 
Troy.  We  had  many  entertaining 
conversations  and  became  firm  friends. 
She  was  much  interested  in  my  work 
and   I   in  her   reminiscences.     After 
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this  first  acquaintance  I  visited  her 
many  times.  One  day  she  said  to  me : 
"I  want  you  to  be  my  literary  execu- 
tor." 

It  came  to  me  as  a  pleasant  surprise, 
for  I  held  the  Stewarts  in  high  esteem. 
She  placed  in  my  possession  manu- 
script and  memoranda  relating  to  the 
life  of  her  husband  in  all  its  details, 
from  the  deep  affection  of  his  domes- 
tic relations  to  the  ambitions  and  final 
accomplishments  of  his  long  and  ac- 
tive life.  This  first  installment  of  ma- 
terial was  sufficient  to  make  a  fair- 
sized  volume. 

In  the  papers  and  correspondence 
that  fell  under  my  supervision  were 
many  of  vital  interest,  many  that  will 
never  be  published;  for  instance,  one 
dwelt  upon  Mr.  Stewart's  loss  of 
$30,000  through  the  failure  and 
allied  dishonesty  of  the  corporation 
that  undertook  to  manufacture  the 
cook  stove  he  invented.  I  told  her 
then,  and  I  still  feel,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter ^e  public  would  not  care  to  hear 
discussed,  and  those  concerned  being 
dead,  a  blow  might  fall  on  innocent 
parties. 

The  material  also  included  the  diary 
of  Mrs.  Stewart,  telling  of  her  car- 
riage ride  in  1827,  from  Pauline,  Ver- 
mont, down  through  western  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virg^ia,  and  on  to  Mississippi  (re- 
quiring eleven  weeks),  when,  before 
her  marriage,  she  was  appointed  a 
missionary  of  the  American  board  to 
the  Choctaw  Indians.  Several  young 
ladies  accompanied  her;  also  Mr. 
Stewart,  who  was  retumit^  to  his 
woik  among  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
west. She  also  related  her  courtship 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  Southwest 
and  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Stewart ;  her 
failing  health  and  consequent  return 
of  both  to  the  North. 

None  of  the  Stewart  family  is  now 
living;  they  left  no  children.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  here  briefiy  re- 
cord the  main  facts  in  the  life  story  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  a  man  of  forceful  diar- 
acter,  vigorous  individuality,  indomit- 


able will  and  rich  accomplishments. 

It  requires  considerable  capal»lity 
in  a  man  to  occupy  many  con- 
flicting capacities  in  life  and  yet  per- 
form the  duties  of  each  with  equal 
ability.  A  mechanic,  teacher  and 
missionary;  an  inventor,  education- 
ist, reformer  and  philanthropist — such 
was  Philo  Penfield  Stewart,  bom  July 
6,  1798,  in  the  town  of  Sherman,  Fair- 
field County,  Connecticut.  He  loved 
liberty  with  an  intensity  that  knew  no 
abatement;  tyranny  and  slavery  found 
in  him  an  implacable  foe.  He  labored 
unceasingly,  doing  all  the  good  he 
could  among  his  fellow-men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  giving 
his  zealous  support  to  the  oig:ani23- 
tions  of  freedom  and  philanthropy. 
He  became  actively  associated  witii 
the  abolition  leaders  of  the  day,  James 
G.  Bimey,  John  G,  Whittier,  Theo- 
dore Weld  and  others.  Stewart  was 
a  true  philanthropist  and  sought  to 
gain  money  chiefiy  for  the  good  he 
could  do  with  it  for  his  fellow-men. 
Surely  such  a  man  as  this  deserves 
permanent  place  in  history;  too  many 
historians  fail  to  recognize  real  worth. 
Stewart  was  not  great  in  war;  he 
was  great  in  peace. 

In  traveling  through  the  Green 
Mountain  region,  tarry  for  a  day  at 
Pittsford,  Vermont,  and  in  the  village 
cemetery  find  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment bearing  this  inscription : 

PHILO    PENFIELD    STEWART 

Died  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  I2th,  1868,  aged  70  years  and 

five  months. 

Distinguished  in  life  as  an  Inventor 

and  Philanthropist 

A  leading  reformer  and  public 

benefactor. 

An  earnest  practical  Christian  worker. 

His  energies  and  means  were  devqted 

to  the  service  of  God  and  the 

good  of  mankind. 

"Amiulon&iy  among  tlM  Indians  of  the 
aonthwest,  one  of  th«  two  pioneen  who  were 
the  fonndera  of  Oberlin  College  Kad  village- 
A  prominent  Uborer  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
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Stewart,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born.  He  was  the  second  son 
and  third  child  in  a  family  of  seven 
children.  One  girl  died  early;  the 
others  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  When 
young  Stewart  was  about  six  years  of 
age  his  father  removed  to  Poughkeep- 
sie.  New  York,  and  died  April  19, 
1812.  About  the  time  the  family  re- 
moved from  Connecticut  young  Stew- 
art went  to  live  with  his  Grandfather 
Penfield  in  Pittsford.  When  his 
father  died,  his  mother  with  five  chil- 
dren came  home  to  her  father's  house, 
and  Philo,  who  was  then  fourteen 
years  old,  was  sent  to  Pawlet, Ver- 
mont, to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years  at  the  saddlery  and  har- 
ness-makers' trade  with  his  uncle, 
John  Penfield.     His  mother  married 

g:ain  in  Pittsford,  General  Thomas 
ammond,  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  well  distributed  through 
Vermont  and  northern  New  York. 
We  judge  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
means,  for  he  gave  Mrs.  Stewart's 
two  younger  sons  a  full  course  in 
Middlebury  College,  John  afterward 
taking  a  course  at  law,  and  Amasa 
studying  theology  at  Andover.  John 
always  wrote  his  name  Stuart. 

As  a  child,  Philo  Penfield  Stewart 
was  marked  by  a  strong  desire  for 
making  things.  He  was  constantly 
whittling-  and  his  crude  attempts  were 
looked  upon  as  a  waste  of  time  and 
material.  His  mother,  whose  mem- 
ory he  always  cherished  with  pro- 
found regard,  encouraged  him.  When 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  live  with  his 
grandfather,  he  remarked:  "Yes,  if 
there  is  plenty  of  pine  wood  growing 
in  Vermont." 

In  those  early  homes,  when  many 
children  were  the  rule,  the  precept 
"that  children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard"  was  rigidly  enforced.  His 
father  was  especially  severe  on  his 
children  for  any  bantering  or  imagi- 
nary tales ;  thus  the  imagination  was 
dwarfed  or  allowed  to  grow  without 
any  training.  Young  Stewart  did  not 
find  any  encouragement  to  build  air 


It  is  the  shrine  of  a  true  man — a 
man  whom  four  states  can  proudly 
claim:  Connecticut,  because  she  gave 
him  birth;  Vermont,  the  home  of  his 
youth  and  the  last  resting-place  of  his 
mortal  remains ;  Ohio,  because  of 
the  great  institution  which  he  origi- 
nated, and  which  is  the  best  monu- 
ment of  his  zeal  and  forethought; 
New  York,  because  here  he  wrought 
as  an  inventor  and  manufacturer  tor 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  the  most 
prosperous  years  of  his  eventful  life. 

The  early  Stewarts  in  America  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  royal  Scot- 
tish stock  and  descended  from  one 
who  settled  in  Lancaster,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  pioneer  days.  An  old 
tombstone  in  that  town  bears  this  in- 
scription : 
"Here  Stnart  slaeps.    &nd   should  lome 

brother  Scot 
Waiider  this  way  and  paase  apon  tbis  spot, 
He  need  not  ask,  now  life's  poor  show  is 

What  armi  he  carried  or  what  plaid  he  wore; 
So  small  the  valne  of  Illustrious  birth, 
Brought  to  this  solemn  last  asaaj  of  earth : 
Vet  nnreproved  bis  epitaph  may  say, 
A  Royal  soul  was  wrapt  in  Stuart's  clay. 
And     generous     actions     consecrate    his 

mound 
More   than   all  titles,    though  of    Kingly 

It  is  not  of  the  Stewart  ancestors, 
however,  that  I  am  to  tell,  but  of  a 
Stewart  descendant,  a  man  who  did 
practical  things  in  a  practical  age. 
Like  most  of  the  boys  of  his  times  he 
was  the  son  of  a  large  family,  of 
which  I  will  only  state  that  his  good 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Penfield  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
who  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters, 
all  bom  in  Connecticut,  and  ^1  but 
one  removed  to  other  states.  John 
Penfield  moved  to  Kttsford,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  died  in  1829.  His 
daughter,  Sarah,  married  Phtio  Stew- 
art of  Sherman,  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,    where    Philo    Penfield 
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castles  in  those  eariy  days  in  Ver- 
mont; hence,  he  became  a  man  of 
very  few  words.  His  mechanical  ex- 
periments were  the  subject  of  ridicule, 
thoi^h  he  desired  to  make  something 
of  practical  use.  He  did  make  for  his 
companions  little  carts,  sleds,  ploughs, 
whistles,  and,  later,  a  family  wheel- 
barrow and  a  water  wheel  and  mill  on 
his  grandfather's  place.  He  loved 
music  and  made  a  clarionet  and  joined 
the  band,  but  left  it  because  of  the 
drunkenness  of  some  of  its  members. 
He  was  judged  as  was  Eli  Terry  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  who  for 
days  would  sit  in  the  sun  whittling, 
while  his  wife  lacked  fuel  for  the 
kitchen  fire.  Terry  was  expostulated 
with  by  his  neighbors  because  he  did 
not  make  better  provision  for  his  fam- 
ily, but  still  the  shavings  flew  from  his 
jack-knife.  Queer  litue  wheels  piled 
up  around  him  day  by  day,  until  one 
day  Terry  had  the  pleasure  of  calling 
his  neighbors  in  to  see  the  first  clock 
made  in  Connecticut.  He  was  now 
called  a  genius  and  a  career  and  for- 
tune was  open  before  him. 

It  was  similar  with  young  Stewart. 
No  friendly  hand  directed  his  un- 
skilled fingers;  no  kindly  eye  guided 
him,  but  if  any  difficulty  arose  in  his 
uncle's  machinery  he  *wa5  always 
called  upon  to  solve  the  problem  and 
apply  the  remedy.  His  aunt's  kitchen 
was  probably  honored  with  the  first 
apple-paring  machine  ever  invented. 
Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers'  tools 
were  his  delight  and  had  greater  at- 
traction for  him  than  the  awl  and  the 
needle  of  his  dearly-bought  trade. 

Durir^  these  seven  years  of  service 
Stewart  was  to  have  three  months 
annual  schooling  at  the  Pawlet  Acad- 
emy, beside  his  board  and  clothing. 
These  years  were  fruitful  ones.  He 
had  to  assist  his  uncle  before  and  after 
school.  He  did  this  willingly  and 
considered  it  an  essential  part  of  his 
education  that  he  should  pay  his  way 
while  obtaining  it  by  manual  labor. 
There  were  pupils  of  both  sexes  in 
this  school,  and.  because  he  prized  his 


opportunity  so  much,  he  came  to  feel 
that  co-education  was  the  only  right 
education.  Here  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  John  J.  Shipherd,  his 
life-long  friend  and  co-laborer  in  edu- 
cational plans.  Levi  Parsons  was  die 
teacher.  In  short,  this  little  academy, 
unknown  to  fame,  became  his  id^ 
school,  and,  later  in  life,  he  modeled  a 
school  after  it  which  outgrew  its  re- 
stricted curriculum  and  became  a 
great  university, 

I  wish  I  could  point  you  to  some  in- 
dication of  greatness,  but  this  slow- 
speaking  Sadler's  apprentice  was 
probably  the  last  one  of  all  that  band 
of  students  at  Pawlet  Academy  who 
would  be  selected  as  the  one  to 
achieve  true  greatness.  He  was  not 
satisfied  to  be  a  fanner,  his  love  for 
practical  mechanics  was  too  strong, 
but  the  putti:^  tc^ther  of  leather  for 
harness  and  saddlery  was  too  monot- 
onous for  his  spirit.  The  age  of 
American  machinery  had  not  yet  in- 
fluenced the  Green  Mountain  r^oo. 
Like  Eli  Whitney,  he  began  life  as  a 
school  teacher;  he  desired  to  acquire 
influence ;  he  saw  the  men  about  him 
who  exerted  most  influence  were  men 
of  property;  he  hoarded  money  and 
the  little  that  was  given  him  to  spend 
on  general  training  days  he  carefully 
hid  away.  He  once  said:  "Nature 
made  me  a  miser,  but  the  grace  of 
God  has  taught  me  to  love  to  give." 

While  this  question  of  prcperty  was 
being  debated  a  distant  school  was 
looking  for  a  teacher.  Stewart  was 
of  age  now,  and  he  applied  for  the 
school,  but,  upon  learning  that  the 
teacher  must  take  his  pay  m  grain,  he 
refused  the  offer  or  declined  to  nuike 
an  engagement  as  this  would  Interfere 
with  his  resolve  to  make  money.  Upon 
reflection,  he  declared  that  his  heart 
was  not  right ;  his  will  was  not  in  full 
subjection,  and  that  he  was  "in  dai^er 
of  worshiping  mammon."  It  takes  a 
strong  man  to  discover  his  own  weak- 
ness. Stewart  declared:  "I  profess 
to  be  a  follower  of  Christ.  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  my  sake  He  became  poor. 
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He  went  about  doing  good  and  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head.  I  profess 
to  want  to  make  myself  useful  among 
men  and  to  be  willing  to  deny  myself 
and  to  suffer  shame  for  His  sake. 
Here,  now,  is  a  capital  chance  to  do 
good,  but  I  refuse  it,  because  I  am 
to  receive  my  pay  in  grain  instead  of 
money ;  this  is  not  Christ-like.  I  ab- 
hor myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes.  I  will  accept  this  opportunity 
and  trust  in  God.  From  this  time 
henceforth  I  will  hold  myself  and  ev- 
ery dollar  I  possess  in  readiness  to  be 
employed  or  given  up,  as  duty  calls, 
for  Jesus  sake,  as  long  as  I  live." 

As  soon  as  he  reached  this  conclu- 
sion his  sinking  spirits  revived.  The 
idea  that  he  must  possess  wealth  in  or- 
der to  be  useful  vanished  at  once.  He 
rode  back  to  the  village,  accepted  the 
terms  offered,  and  spent  a  very  happy 
winter  seeking  to  make  himself  useful 
in  every  way.  His  term  closed  satis- 
factorily to  all  and  the  committee 
raised  the  money  instead  of  the  grain. 
He  left  the  district  with  the  hearty 
respect  and  good  will  of  all  the  people, 
old  and  young. 

Stewart  called  this  his  second  con- 
version because  he  had  been  convert- 
ed from  the  love  of  money.  He 
off'cred  his  service  to  the  American 
board  as  a  teacher  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  was  sent  to  a  station, 
called  Mayhew,  in  Mississippi,  to  la- 
bor among  the  Choctaw  tribe. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  start- 
ed on  horseback  with  all  his  effects  in 
his  saddle-bags  and  traveled  alone 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  through 
the  wilderness.  Often  the  forests 
were  unbroken  and  he  was  guided  by 
blazed  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  sol- 
itary dwelling-.  He  endeavored  to 
reach  settlements  before  night  should 
overtake  him  where  he  would  find  en- 
tertainment among  the  families  and 
would  compensate  them  for  their 
kindness  by  entertaining  them  with 
the  story  of  the  cross,  incidents  of  his 
life,  and  an  account  of  his  mission. 
When  he  arrived  at  his  destination  he 


fotmd  that  of  the  seventy  dollars 
given  him  by  the  board  for  his  travel- 
ing expenses  he  had  used  only  ten  for 
the  keeping  of  himself  and  horse. 
Thus  he  placed  sixty  dollars  to  the 
credit  of  me  board. 

Stewart  entered  heartily  into  the  la- 
bors of  the  mission,  his  soul  filled  with 
joy  and  satisfaction  because  of  the  op- 
portunity to  relieve  the  careworn  mis- 
sionaries. Here  his  inventive  genius 
found  full  play  in  kitchen  and  work- 
shop. He  made  and  repaired  tinware 
and  shoes,  renovated  old  saddles  and 
harnesses,  clocks  and  watches ; 
fl^ged  the  walks  and  built  a  large 
brick  oven  for  baking  the  conmieal 
bread,  which  was  the  only  bread  they 
had.  He  sought  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  this.  As  the  com  was  pounded  in 
mortars  by  the  children  of  the  school, 
Stewart  saw  how  imperfect  this  proc- 
ess was,  and  he  set  himself  to  con- 
struct a  grist-mill  to  be  propelled  by 
horse  power.  He  superintended  the 
framing  of  the  mill  and  the  setting  of 
the  machinery,  and,  though  his  first 
experience,  it  was  pronounced  by  ex- 
perienced judges  the  most  perfect 
they  had  ever  seen.  It  was  of  incal- 
culable value,  not  only  to  the  mission, 
but  to  the  whole  region  round  about 
the  station. 

During  the  season  the  Indian  mis- 
sion wa^  visited  by  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  the  board,  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
father  of  United  States  Senator  Ev- 
arts. He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
improvements  made,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  reported  among  the  friends 
of  tlie  mission  that  Hiilo  Penfield 
Stewart  was  the  most  useful  man  on 
the  ground.  For  three  years  Stewart 
labored,  teaching  and  preaching  by 
interpreters  to  the  villages  about,  su- 
perintending the  boys  in  their  labors 
in  shop  and  on  the  farm,  gathering 
ideas  from  practical  experience  re- 
garding manual  labor  and  school 
work.  Never  sparing  himself  he 
soi^ht  to  benefit  others.  One  duty, 
which  was  especially  arduous,  fell  to 
his  lot,   that  of  preparing   and  pre- 
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serving  the  meat  for  the  station.  This 
had  to  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the 
night;  on  account  of  the  hot  climate 
the  meat  had  to  be  turned  frequently 
to  insure  the  salt  taking  hold  before 
the  meat  spoiled.  Broken  of  his  sleep 
and  filled  with  the  noxious  vapors  of 
the  semi-tropical  night,  these,  to- 
gether with  other  labors,  overtaxed 
his  strength  and  he  was  laid  low  with 
fever.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he 
started  for  New  England  to  recruit. 
On  his  journey  home  by  slow  and 
weary  sdiges,  weak  and  ill  in  body,  he 
did  not  find  the  hospitality  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  a  Western  man,  and  re- 
solved then,  if  ever  able,  to  establish  a 
home  for  returned  missionaries  and 
broken-down  ministers,  which  he  did 
in  after  life.  Often  imposed  upon,  he 
ever  kept  an  open  house,  lest  some, 
like  himself,  should  feel  that  the 
Christian  world  did  not  appreciate  the 
labors  of  those  who  did  their  work. 

Home  at  last,  welcomed  among  kin- 
dred, his  friends  were  unable  to  do 
too  much  for  him.  He  enjoyed  the 
precious  privilege  of  the  sanctuary 
and  had  Uie  best  of  medical  skill,  but 
he  did  not  rally.  At  last  he  proposed 
to  his  brother-in-law,  a  farmer,  to 
work  for  his  board  until  his  strength 
should  return;  by  doing  a  little,  then 
resting,  he  gradually  grew  stronger, 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  he 
could  do  a  day's  work  in  the  garden 
or  field.  Rest  and  exercise,  with 
proper  diet,  did  what  medicines  could 
not  do,  and  he  abandoned  drugs  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Founding  a  hy- 
gienic institute  in  Troy  several  years 
later  on  this  principle  he  held  to  judi- 
cious exercise  and  simple  diet  as  the 
means  for  restoration  of  health  and 
preserving  life. 

A  part  of  three  years  was  spent  in 
recuperating,  and,  later,  in  acting  as 
agent  for  the  American  Board,  col- 
lecting funds  and  obtaining  subscrib- 
ers. At  lei^th,  much  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, the  board  requested  him  to  se- 
cure a  number  of  assistants  and  return 
to  his  field.    He  obtained  four 


and  one  man.  At  Newburg,  New  York, 
he  fell  in  with  another  missionary  and 
four  women,  returning  to  the  same 
field,  and  the  whole  party  kept  to- 
gether. Stewart  had  three  horses ; 
when  the  roads  were  good  he  rode 
one ;  when  they  were  bad  he  har- 
nessed it  with  the  others;  generally, 
however,  he  would  ride  on  ahead  of 
his  companions  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  of  the 
party.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  die 
minister  of  a  village  to  have  a  dispute 
with  his  parishioners  as  to  who  should 
have  the  honor  of  extending  hospital- 
ity to  the  party,  Sometunes  they 
would  spend  a  day  in  holding  mis- 
sionary meetings  and  were  aBle,  in 
this  way,  to  take  up  several  collections 
to  send  back  to  the  board.  After 
eleven  weeks  of  pleasant,  thoi^ 
wearisome  traveling,  they  arrived  at 
the  open  door  of  the  mission  bouse. 
On  estimating  their  expenses  it  was 
found  to  be  twelve  dollars  apiece,  as 
much  for  six  persons  and  three  horses 
as  the  board  allowed  for  one  person. 

Prudence  and  economy  were  ever 
decided  traits  of  Stewart's  character. 
He  observed  that  the  waste,  needless 
and  wanton  from  the  table  and  ward- 
robe of  Christians  would  more  than 
pay  the  salaries  of  all  the  missionaries. 
A  favorite  sentiment  often  expressed 
by  him  was :  "Nature  is  prodigal,  but 
never  spendthrift;  she  husbands  her 
resources  that  she  may  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute." 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  June, 
1829,  Stewart  took  to  himself  one  of 
the  best  of  wives  that  ever  he^Kd  a 
man,  Eliza  Capen,  who  was  bom  in 
Maine,  and  at  six  years  of  age  re- 
moved to  Vermont.  She  accompanied 
him  on  his  second  missionary  journey. 
At  ler^th  she  broke  down  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  commission  in 
order  to  save  her  life.  He  refused  to 
accept  a  salary  from  the  board, 
though  ui^ed  to  do  so,  and  retired 
from  active  missionary  operations, 
though  a  missionary  in  spirit  all  his 
life. 
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After  his  return  East,  Stewart  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  recovery 
of  his  wife's  health.  Applying  water 
he  reduced  her  fever  and  thus  proved 
his  theory  of  water  cure,  and  was  the 
first  person  in  the  United  States  to 
use  the  system  and  endeavor  to  popu- 
larize it  He  did  not  know  of  Press- 
nitz's  practice  in  Germany  until  years 
afterward.  During^  his  spare  hours, 
while  nursing  his  wife,  he  studied  the- 
ology with  a  view  of  preaching  in  the 
West,  From  a  child  he  had  weak 
lungs  and  his  early  training  was  not 
favorable  for  public  speaking.  He 
would  often  say:  "I  am  slow  of 
speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue,  like 
Moses  of  old."  In  considering  the 
subject  further  he  thought  he  might 
do  more  good  by  aiding  younger  and 
stronger  men  to  take  up  the  work, 
which  none  knew  better  than  he  need- 
ed doii^  in  the  great  West. 

With  great  reluctance  Stewart  de- 
cided to  turn  his  attention  to  secular 
pursuits  again.  Money  must  be  had 
to  carry  out  his  new  project  He 
wrote  to  his  childhood  friend.  Rev, 
John  Jay  Shipherd,  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
asking  hira  if  there  was  not  a  field  of 
usefulness  open  for  him  in  the  West, 
The  response  from  Shipherd  was: 
"There  is;  come  at  once;  the  fields 
are  ripe  for  the  harvest  and  we  will 
look  around  and  find  them."  In  the 
spring  of  1832  Stewart  accepted  the 
invitation  of  his  friend  and  went  to 
Elyria  and  they  b^^  at  once  their 
deliberations  and  their  seeking.  Day 
by  day  the  plan  grew  and  the  colony 
of  Shipherd  and  the  school  of  Stewart 
became  one.  One  day  while  they 
were  talking  over  the  matter  in  Mrs. 
Shipherd's  parlor  Stewart  had  occa- 
sion to  know  that  there  was  no  stove 
in  tiie  room.  He  saw  the  need,  and, 
not  slothful  in  business,  he  inunedi- 
ately  set  his  skill  and  ingenuity  to 
woHc  to  make  one.  He  made  it  and 
set  it  up;  it  was  just  the  thing  and 
served  them  nicely  through  the  sea- 
son. Mrs.  Shipherd  then  si^ested 
an  oven,  thus    converting    it   into    a 


cooldog  stove.  This  was  added  and 
this  stove  proved  a  great  auxiliary  to 
the  comfort  of  the  family  for  years. 
It  was  made  of  sheet  iron  and  was 
Stewart's  first    experiment    in    stove 


This  necessity  of  Mrs.  Shipherd's 
proved  to  be  the  mother  of  inventions 
of  untold  value  to  thousands.  Stew- 
art's next  step  was  to  invent,  patent, 
and  make  a  cooking  stove  which  he 
called  the  Oberlin  Stove.  This  was 
manufactiued  for  the  benefit  of  Ober- 
lin and  used  there  and  elsewhere  for 
years.  He  also  made  a  stove  for 
heating  the  students'  rooms.  This 
little  iSeet  iron  stove,  without  a  parti- 
cle of  cast  iron  about  it,  proved  to  be 
the  tightest,  cheapest,  and,  for  a  mild 
climate  where  a  fire  is  only  needed 
occasionally,  the  best  stove  ever  in- 
vented. I  used  the  same  pattern  of 
stove  forty  years  afterward  in  Ober- 
lin, until  Council  Hall  was  built  for 
the  tbeolt^cal  department,  where 
each  suite  of  rooms  was  heated  by  an 
open  grate ;  much  pleasanter,  but  not 
nearly  so  economical,  and  on  a  very 
cold  day  not  nearly  as  good  a  heater 
as  the  little  oval  Stewart  stove. 

Stewart  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  stoves,  for  while  he  was  here 
he  made  a  model  of  a  planing  ma- 
chine. This  model  was  put  in  opera- 
tion and  exhibited  to  the  public. 
Men  familiar  with  such  machinery 
ui^ed  him  to  manufacture  it  and 
bring  it  into  practical  use.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  took  measures  to  do 
so. 

Here  I  must  speak  of  Stewart  as  an 
inventor.  In  tiie  spring  of  1837, 
while  in  New  York,  he  made  arrange- 
ments with  parties  to  make  and  put 
up  his  planing  machine.  They  were 
to  furnish  funds,  he  to  superintend  the 
construction.  Scarcely  had  they  be- 
gun operations  when  the  company 
failed.  Another  firm  in  New  Jersey 
had  the  same  experience.  The  year, 
1837,  was  one  of  great  financial  em- 
barrassment and  he  never  did  any- 
thing more  with  his  planing  machine. 
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Stewart  had  no  capital,  and  those  who 
had  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
stringency  of  the  money  market.  He 
went  to  New  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1836  and  his  wife  followed  in  May, 
1837.  Not  having  rooms  made  ready, 
Mrs.  Stewart  went  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  worked  for  her  beard  five 
weeks.  In  Tune  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  New  York.  The  strupfirles 
of  Arkwright,  Palisy,  of  Goodyear, 
and  other  inventors  and  benefactors 
were  repeated  in  Stewart's  case.  A 
barrel  containing  a  little  commeal 
was  their  larder;  a  board  across  die 
barrel  was  their  table,  and  a  few  other 
articles  constituted  their  housekeeping 
outfit.  Often  would  Stewart  have 
left  the  city  if  he  had  possessed  the 
means,  but  he  was  obliged  to  stay  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  out.  His  he- 
roic wife  traversed  me  city,  an  entire 
stranger,  to  find  work  by  which  to 
furnish  food  for  this  remarkable  cou- 
ple. For  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
for  six  years,  it  was  her  hands  which 
provided  the  little  they  needed  to  sus- 
tain life.  At  times  they  were  reduced 
to  commeal  and  water  without  salt. 
Stewart  said  afterward:  "It  would 
have  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  unnec- 
essary suffering  had  I  known  that  the 
human  system  did  not  need  salt." 
Later  in  life,  with  an  income  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  he  did  not 
use  salt  in  his  food  to  commemorate 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  important 
hygienic  discovery.  Not  only  did 
Mrs.  Stewart  labor  for  him,  but  she 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  la- 
bors. She  did  not  doubt  that  some- 
time and 

'■  Somewhere,  the  narrow  ateppins-stone  he 
trekd, 

The  steep  «id  terrible  ascent  of  duty, 
Would  {dunge  to  velvet  terraces,  ovenpread 

With  brisbtest  emerald  beauty." 

The  teitrible  straits  of  poverty 
forced  Stewart  to  consider  the  econ- 
omy of  fuel.  He  was  so  poor  that 
only  three  sticks  of  wood  as  large  as 
the  arm  could  be  used  at  a  time.  Pon- 
dering this  one  day  he  held  his  sticks 


on  a  sheet  of  paper ;  if  spread  out  they 
would  not  bum ;  if  brought  blether 
they  would  only  heat  a  part  of  his 
oven.  As  he  held  them  he  folded  the 
paper  and  discovered  the  possibilitx- 
and  practicability  of  a  fire-box  with 
three  heating  surfaces  instead  of  one. 
And  thus  the  great  discovery  was  pat- 
ented: "a  fire-box  hanging  in  the 
midst  of  the  oven  so  as  to  heat  front 
and  back  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the 
oven." 

I  cannot  go  through  the  whole  long 
struck  to  get  capital  interested. 
Starbuck  and  Company  of  Troy,  New 
York,  took  hold  and  failed.  Then 
Fuller  and  Warren  took  up  the  manu- 
facture of  his  stoves  and  they  at  once 
threatened  to  drive  all  other  stoves 
out  of  the  market. 

His  improvements  were  stolen,  but, 
despite  this,  his  fortune  was  inevita- 
ble. He  was  past  forty  before  he  be- 
gan to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  trials 
and  labor,  and  still  spent  lai^  sums 
of  money  in  experimenting,  tmtil 
1859,  when  he  patented  his  large  sum- 
mer and  winter  cooking  stove.  Be- 
ing now  past  sixty  years  of  age  his 
whole  life  had  unfitted  him  for  the 
great  financial  strain  of  modern  civili- 
zation. He  lost  $8/x)o  by  signing 
notes,  $15,000  by  fires,  and,  at  last, 
$25,000  by  the  sharp  practice  of  a 
Connecticut  firm  in  1867  only  a  year 
before  his  death.  So  that  at  his 
death  his  wife  had  nothing  left  but 
the  old  home  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Troy,  By  renting  this  to  another 
widow  for  a  boarding-house,  she  re- 
taining the  use  of  a  suite  of  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  was  comfortably 
provided  for  in  her  declining  years. 

Stewart  estimated  the  number  of 
cooking  stoves  made  by  him  at  ninety 
thousand,  and  of  stoves  of  all  kinds, 
200,000.  In  his  prosperity  he  ever 
asked  himself :  "How  can  I,  through 
these  stoves,  best  serve  God?"  In 
mechanism  they  must  be  perfect  a,"; 
possible ;  they  must  be  durable,  and. 
above  all,  fuel-saving  and  labor-sav- 
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ing.  Whether  he  made  money  by  it 
or  not,  this  was  his  standard. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1863  Stewart 
said :  "The  writer  did  not  engage  in 
the  stove  enterprise  to  make  money 
for  himself,  but  to  provide  a  boon  that 
cannot  be  reached  by  dollars  and 
cents."  The  venerable  president 
of  Union  College,  N'ott,  another  Con- 
necticut genius,  himself  a  stove  in- 
ventor of  note,  said,  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Stewart  stove :  "AH 
that  is  of  value  in  the  modem  cooking 
stoves  is  taken  from  the  Stewart."  In 
tracing  out  the  inventions  of  Stewart 
in  a  connected  and  consecutive  man- 
ner I  have  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
out  many  side  lights  of  great  interest 
which  have  only  been  given  cursory 
mention. 

Returning  now  to  Stewart,  the  edu- 
cationist. At  the  home  of  Shipherd  in 
E]yria,Ohio,we  find  these  two  men,  so 
unlike  in  temperament.  Shipherd  was 
ardent,  hopeful,  sanguine ;  disposed 
to  underestimate  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles, while  Stewart  was  slow  and  cau- 
tious, apprehensive  of  difficulties  and 
inclined  to  provide  for  them  in  ad- 
vance. Their  co-operation  doubtless 
involved  some  difficulty,  though  each 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  other 
as  to  motive.  Stewart  wrote  to  Ship- 
herd  soon  after  they  !iad  entered  upon 
their  project  of  founding  the  Oberlin 
Colony  and  school.  "You  acknowl- 
edge you  are  constitutionally  inclined 
to  go  too  fast  and  I  acknowledge  that, 
from  the  same  cause,  I  go  too  slow. 
If  this  be  true,  a  word  of  admonition 
now  and  then  from  each  to  the  other 
may  be  salutary.  Rut,  after  all,  I 
would  not  have  you  like  me  if  I  could. 
I  think  we  may  balance  each  other 
and  become  mutual  helps.  If  you 
should  occasionally  feel  a  little  impa- 
tience at  my  moderation  and  I  at  your 
impetuosity,  it  would  not  be  strange, 
but  if  we  are  always  in  the  exercise  of 
that  charity  which  hopeth  all  things 
it  will  be  well  at  last." 

When  the  final  plan  was  settled 
upon  they  sought  for  a  site ;    several 


were  oflfered.  Some  were  too  near 
other  settlements  to  form  a  commu- 
nity which  should  be  different  from 
all  others,  in  that  this  community  sur- 
rounding this  school  of  the  prophets 
must  be  composed  entirely  of  Chris- 
tian families.  ,  Each  family  should 
only  possess'  as  much  land  as  it  could 
till.  The  use  of  liquor  was  to  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  colony,  likewise  tobacco, 
and  tea  and  coffee,  except  as  health 
demanded  them.  The  dwellings  and 
dress  were  to  be  simple  and  all  sur- 
plus earnings  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Lord's  work.  Especially  was  the 
community  to  support  the  school; 
there  was  to  be  one  heart  and  one  aim. 
Having  obtained  a  grant  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  a  section  three 
miles  square,  ei^ht  miles  southwest  of 
Elyria,  and  fifteen  miles  east  of  Lake 
Erie,  these  two  devoted  souls  rode  out 
to  view  their  purchase.  Several 
years  before  surveyors  had  felled  the 
trees  about  four  rods  wide  for  a  road 
through  the  tract,  which  was  level, 
but  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  for- 
est. The  road  now  was  thickly  over- 
grown with  bushes.  At  a  certain 
point  they  hitched  their  horses  to  a 
tree  and  kneeled  under  another  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  and  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  work  and  asked  for 
Divine  guidance.  That  tree  stands 
to-day  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
College  Park  and  that  cart-path 
through  the  wilderness  is  now  Main 
Street,  Oberlin, 

Let  me  quote  again  from  a  letter 
from  Stewart:  "My  own  as  well  as 
brother  Shipherd's  plan  was  very  sim- 
ple. It  involved  barely  two  chief  ele- 
ments: First,  a  Christ  consecrated 
colony  or  community;  second,  a 
school  or  college  which  should  em- 
brace the  joint  education  of  the  sexes, 
based  upon  the  family  arrangement 
and  the  principle  of  self-support.  The 
colony  was  brother  Shipherd's.  plan. 
The  school,  as  above  indicated,  was 
solely  my  own.  but  was  heartily  ac- 
cepted by  him.  The  manual  labor 
feature  I  regarded  vital  and  without 
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it   would  not,  on  any  account,   have 
consented  to  join  the  enterprise.    Nor 

did  I  consider  the  admission  of  fe- 
males to  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  the  school  less  important.  To 
prove  in  the  strongest  possible  way 
my  interest  and  confidence  in  the  . 
whole  thing,  as  thus  planned,  myself 
and  wife  niedged  the  first  donation  to 
the  enterprise  by  offering  our  per- 
sonal services,  both  of  us,  for  five 
years.  We  asked  no  compensation 
except  our  bare  food  and  clothing. 
The  school  was  first  organized  with 
these  several  objects  in  view.  He 
needed  my  school  to  grace  his  colony 
and  I  needed  his  colony  to  sustain  my 
school.  He  left  out  his  proposed 
^common  property'  feature  and  I 
added  the  collegiate  feattire  to  my 
school,  and  thus  we  combined  and 
harmonized   both   plans." 

The  people  of  Ohio  had  had  one  ex- 
perience of  making  a  home  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  one  experience  was 
enough  for  a  lifetime.  Shipherd  had 
to  come  to  Connecticut  first  in  order 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  then  travel  through  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
to  obtain  the  requisite  families,  the 
men  and  the  money  to  carry  out  the 
plan  which,  to  his  oarish loners  and 
ministerial  friends,  seemed  visionary 
and  impracticable. 

In  October,  1832,  he  started  alone 
on  horseback,  sustained  by  the  prayer 
of  his  noble  wife,  Stewart  and  his 
wife,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 
The  next  spring  operations  were  to 
begin  and  the  school  was  to  open  in 
December,  1833.  Stewart  was  on  the 
ground ;  he  was  treasurer  and  general 
superintendent.  A  saw  mill  must  be 
purchased,  a  brick-kiln  laid,  forests 
cleared,  roads  made,  streets  laid  out. 
He  often  expressed  fears  that  they 
should  not  be  ready  for  the  school  to 
open  that  fall  and  counseled  modera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Shipherd  lest  the 
people  should  come  before  they  had 
accommodations  prepared  for  them ; 
but  so  mightily  grew  this  project  that 


forty  students  were  on  the  ground  De- 
cember, 1833,  and  the  school  was 
opened. 

Stewart,  all  the  time  working  at  his 
Oberlin  stoves,  had  organized  the 
board  of  trustees  and  met  the  colo- 
nists with  encouragement  when  they 
came.  As  soon  as  the  teachers  and 
students  arrived  he  had  to  provide  the 
food,  while  his  wife  superintended  the 
cooking  with  the  help  of  the  young 
women. 

One  year  from  the  opening  of  the 
school,  the  second  since  Shipherd 
started  out  alone  on  his  untried  mis- 
sion, we  find  a  community  of  thirty- 
five  families  and  a  church  of  eighty 
members ;  a  school  numbering  one 
hundred  students,  with  land  and 
buildings  valued  at  $17,000,  and  such 
a  movement  toward  the  school  that 
large  numbers  of  applicants  had  to  be 
turned  away. 

A  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  in  February,  1834,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  the  first  college 
class  was  formed  of  four  students. 
About  the  time  Oberlin  was  instituted. 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  was  start- 
ed in  Cincinnati  by  Lyman  Beecher 
of  Connecticut;  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
John  Morgan,  and  one  other  profes- 
sor unknown  to  fame.  Catherine  and 
Harriet  Beecher,  with  Lydia  Sigour- 
ney,  had  transferred  their  ladies'  sem- 
inary from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to 
Cincinnati.  Under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Stowe  a  college  of  teachers 
was  founded  in  Cincinnati  with  the 
patronage  of  the  state  and  the  high- 
est dignitaries  of  the  church ;  this  con- 
tinued about  ten  years. 

Ten  years  before  the  founding  of 
Oberlin,  Stephen  Treat,  a  home  mis- 
sionary from  Connecticut,  had  started 
a  college  for  the  Western  Reserve  in 
the  town  of  Hudson,  named  from  its 
founder.  Squire  Hudson,  of  Goshen, 
Connecticut.  The  friends  of  these  in- 
stitutions would  not  naturally  look 
with  favor  upon  a  successful  rival. 
The  co-education  of  the  sexes  was 
made  the  excuse  for  slander,  but  still 
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the  students  came  from  the  east  and 
west. 

At  this  time  the  great  subject  of 
human  slavery  was  beginning  to  agi- 
tate the  country.  Garrison's  "Lib- 
erator" was  awaking  the  conscience 
of  the  nation.  The  students  of  Lane 
Seminary,  led  by  Theodore  D.  Weld, 
a  student  of  the  seminary,  discussed 
this  subject  among  themselves.  Some 
of  them  were  sons  of  slave  owners. 
After  eighteen  consecutive  nights  of 
honest  and  earnest  debate  they  adopt- 
ed, almost  to  a  man,  anti-slavery  sen- 
timents. Professors  Morgan  and 
Stowe,  with  Dr.  Beecher,  were  in  the 
East  on  twelve  weeks'  vacation.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  trustees  of  the  semi- 
nary met,  and,  without  consuhing  the 
faculty,  forbade  the  discussion  of 
slavery  by  the  students,  either  in  pri- 
vate or  public.  Just  at  this  time  Ship- 
herd  visited  Cincinnati  on  his  way  to 
the  East.  The  students  besought  him 
to  open  a  theological  department  at 
Oberlin  and  they  would  finish  their 
course  there. 

Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  pastor  of  the 
Sixth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  recommended  to  Shipherd  as 
president  of  the  college,  and  John 
Morgan  to  a  professorship  in  the  col- 
lege. Shipherd  immediately  wrote  to 
ihe  trustees  recommending  these  ap- 
pointments and  that  the  school  be 
open  to  all  students  without  regard  to 
color.  To  those  on  the  ground  this 
unheard  of  proposition  came  with 
great  surprise  and  they  did  not  concur 
in  the  recommendation.  The  result 
of  their  action  was  forwarded  to  Ship- 
herd  in  New  York.  Here  he  met 
Lewis  and  Arthur  Tappan  who  recom-' 
mended  their  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Finney,  to  the  professorship  of  theol- 
ogy and  guaranteed  his  support 
and  a  liberal  endowment  of  the  insti- 
tution provided  that  the  school  be 
opened  to  colored  students.  Presi- 
dent Mahan,  Professors  Morgan  and 
Finney  would  not  accept  their  ap- 
pointment unless  this  platform  was 
adopted    by    the    trustees.     Shipherd 


wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  people  of 
Oberlin  full  of  affection ;  it  recounted 
their  covenant  and  their  prosperity-; 
it  urged  the  reason  for  opening  the 
gates  to  worthy  persons  of  color  who 
were  needed  to  be  leaders  and  educa- 
tors among  the  Africans  forcibly 
brought  to  America,  and,  finally,  he 
s-howed  them  plainly  that  the  neces- 
sary endowment  would  be  withheld, 
the  help  of  these  mighty  leaders 
would  be  lost,  and  lastly,  if  they  did 
not  pass  the  vote,  he  must  also  with- 
draw his  services. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year 
1834  was  the  year  when  Connecticut 
imprisoned  Prudence  Crandall  for 
teaching  a  colored  youth,  and  that 
Alcott's  famous  Temple  school  was 
closed  in  Boston  because  he  insisted 
on  retaining  a  colored  youth  two 
years  later.  The  trustees  feared  for 
the  result  if  they  accepted.  Many  of 
the  colony  were  opposed  to  it  and  the 
result  .of  action  was  doubtful,  but  fi- 
nally, after  a  long  session,  the  vote  of 
the  board  stood  a  tie  and  Rev.  John 
Keep,  chairman  of  the  board,  cast  the 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The 
resolution  as  drawn  was  ambiguous, 
but  the  die  was  cast  and  with  the  new 
teachers  and  students  Oberlin  College 
became  the  stronghold  of  abolition. 

Let  us  see  what  Connecticut  had  to 
do  with  this  school.  First,  the  land 
was  donated  by  Messrs.  Street  and 
Hughes  of  New  Haven.  Second,  the 
plan  and  foundation  was  laid  by  Philo 
Penfield  Stewart  of  Sherman.  Third, 
the  one  who  made  Oberlin  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  was  Charles  G.  Finney  of 
Warren.  Moreover,  Henry  Cowles 
and  his  brother,  J.  P.  Cowles  of  Nor- 
folk, and  E.  P.  Barrows  of  Hartford, 
a  classmate  in  Yale  of  Dr.  Henry 
Cowles,  were  professors ;  Mrs.  Dr 
Dascomb,  the  first  lady  principal,  was 
the  pupil  of  Miss  Grant  of  Norfolk 
who  was  the  teacher  and  lifelong 
friend  of  Mary  Lyon;  Owen  Brown 
of  Torrington  was  a  trustee  as  early 
3S  1835,  and  his  son  John  Brown  of 
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Harper's  Ferry  was  not  unknown  to 
them  as  he  had  been  engaged  by  the 
college  in  surveying  some  land  in 
Western  Virginia,  a  gift  from  Gerritt 
Smith  of  New  York,  and  John  Brown 
often  visited  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  who  were  students  in  the  col- 
lege. Two  colored  men  from  Oberlin 
were  with  him  in  the  Harper's  Ferry 
raid;  one  was  killed  in  the  arsenal, 
the  other  was  hung  a  few  days  after. 
And  finally,  Rev.  Sherlock  Bristol,  a 
native  of  Cheshire,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Phillips'  Academy  for  ad- 
vocating abolition  of  slaves,  had  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  in  the  college  class 
of  1842.  While  a  student  in  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  he  ably  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  Oberlin  in  a  series 
of  articles  published  in  the  Religious 
Herald  and  effectually  answered  the 
articles  against  that  institution.  Later 
in  life,  when  the  college  was  in  great 
financial  straits,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  President  Finney,  he  acted  as  agent 
of  the  college  and  tided  it  over  one  of 
its  most  trying  periods. 

What  has  Oberlin  College  done? 
First:  It  revolutionized  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  furnishing,  on  an  aver- 
age, five  hundred  students  a  year  as 
teachers  who  were  the  able  advocates 
of  a  higher  life  and  of  the  abolition  of 
human  slavery.  Second:  It  demon- 
strated the  rights  of  man  as  man  with- 
out regard  to  color  and  prepared  the 
way  for  such  institutions  as  Yale  and 
Harvard  to  put  before  the  world  as  its 
class  orator  a  son  of  Africa.  Third: 
It  opened  all  its  departments  to 
women;  three  young  women  gradu- 
ated from  the  full  college  course  in 
1844  and  were  the  first  to  take  their 
degrees  in  the  arts.  In  1847,  two 
young  women  were  received  into 
the  theological  department.  To-day 
twenty-two  colleges  in  our  land  open 
wide  their  doors  to  women  in  every 
department,  and  they  are  ail  patterned 
after  Oberhn  as  the  model.  Finally, 
Oberlin  is  the  mother  of  colleges,  for 
Shipherd  started  another  college  and 
colony  in  less  than  ten  years  at  Olivet, 


Michigan.  He  died  in  a  few  months, 
but  the  college  survives  with  several 
hundred  students  yearly.  More  than 
a  dozen  Western  colleges  were  started 
by  Oberlin  people  and  are  taught  by 
her  graduates.  The  eight  Congrega- 
tional colleges  of  the  South  sprang 
from  the  same  Alma  Mater.  The 
first  secretary  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  was  George 
Whipple,  professor  in  Oberlin.  M. 
E.  Strierby  was  a  graduate  of  both 
the  college  and  seminary.  Oberlin 
students  have  been  connected  with 
this  work  in  large  numbers.  Twenty 
thousand  students  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  Oberlin,  be- 
side the  thousands  who  have  received 
the  benefits  of  her  numerous  off- 
spring, and  how  many  thousands  will 
rise  up  to  bless  her  founder  and  bene- 
factor in  the  years  to  come. 

Obeclin  College  in  a  few  years 
found  it  impractical  to  superintend 
the  manual  labor  of  its  students.  Ezra 
Cornell,  twenty-five  years  later,  with 
better  facilities  and  unlimited  capital, 
found  he  could  not  succeed.  The 
students  still  have  opportunities  for 
manual  labor  with  private  parties  in 
Oberlin.  In  Stewart's  time  student 
labor  was  worth  from  four  to  seven 
cents  an  hour  and  board  one  dollar  a 
week ;  to-day  Stewart's  Hall  in  Ober- 
lin furnishes  table  board  to  young 
men  at  two  dollars  per  week,  and  a 
student  can  find  work  at  from  fifteen 
cents  to  thirty-five  cents  an  hour. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Stewart,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1861,  at  a  time  when  1,300  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance  annually  he 
says:  "In  reference  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  institute  at  Oberlin 
has  served  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established,  I  do  not  especially 
trouble  myself;  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Providence  it  has  accom- 
plished more  good  than  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected." 

In  another  letter  he  said:  "The 
most  successful  experiment  ever  tried 
in  this  country  has  been  made  at 
Oberlin." 


43*   ^'OTES  OF  LITERARY  EXECUTOR  OF  A  PHILANTHROPIST 


The  life  of  Stewart  teaches  many 
valuable  lessons.  He  was  not  per- 
fect in  his  day  and  generation,  but  his 
aim  was  to  live  with  conscience  void 
of  offence  toward  God  and  man.  He 
felt  that  the  years  of  his  pilgrimage 
were,  like  Jacob's,  few  and  full  of  evil. 
But  when  we  consider  the  full  fruit- 
age of  that  life  it  is  glorious. 

With  Graham  and  others  of  that  pe- 
riod he  sought  to  benefit  mankind  by 
a  rational  diet. 

With  men  of  greater  weahh  and 
more  brilliant  intellects  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  highest  Christian 
culture  to  which  were  admitted  pu- 
pils without  regard  to  sex  or  color ; 
where  the  poor  had  equal  advantages 
with  the  rich. 


A  true  friend  of  the  working  man. 
he  made  cooking  machinery  a 
science  and  the  lot  of  women  in  the 
kitchen  infinitely  easier. 

He  gave  to  educational  and  benevo- 
lent objects  a  fair-sized  fortune.  De- 
nying himself,  he  made  many  rich 
Of  him  it  may  be  said:  What  he  gave 
he  had,  and  what  he  kept  he  lost. 

The  full  three-score  years  and  ten 
allotted  to  human  life  were  filled  with 
labors  of  love.  Philo  Penfield  Stew- 
art fell  on  the  ice  and  suffered  nerv- 
ous prostration  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  He  lived  until  the 
next  winter,  when,  in  December,  1868. 
he  was  attacked  with  typhoid  pneu- 
monia. He  had  not  the  strength  to 
rally  and  "God  took  him," 


ONE     HUNDRED     YEARS     AGO 


A    CENTURY  ago  every  "gentlemaii"  wore  a  queue  and  powdered  his  hair. 
Villagers  assembled  at  the  ion  on  "  post  day"  to  hear  the  news. 
The  cburcb  collection  was  taken  in  a  bag  at  the  end  of  a  pole  with  a  bell 
attached  to  arouse  sleepy  contributors. 

Virginia  contained  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

Two  stage  coaches  bore  all  the  travel  between  New  York  aud  Boston. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  was  not  so  well  known  as  the  beart  of  Africa  to-day. 

There  was  not  a  public  library  in  the  United  States. 

A  horseman  who  galloped  on  a  city  street  was  fined  four  shillings. 

Stoves  were  unknown.    All  cooking  was  done  before  an  open  fireplace. 

SiK  days  were  required  for  a  journey  between  Mew  York  and  Boston. 

The  whipping-post  and  pillory  were  still  standing  in  New  York  and  Boston, 

Twenty  days  were  required  for  a  letter  to  go  from  New  York  to  Charleston  by 
land. 

A  New  England  girl  did  not  consider  it  proper  10  marry  until  she  conld  make  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  cut  it  in  smooth,  even  slices  while  It  was  warm. 

When  a  Virginian  started  on  a  journey  to  New  York  he  was  considered  careless. 
unless  he  made  his  will  and  bade  farewell  to  all  bis  friends. 

Dances  in  Philadelphia  were  given  every  two  weelcs,   but   young  men  under 
twenty  and  girls  under  eighteen  were  not  admitted. 


money  \n  Early  Hmerica 


By  6«rflt  $.  Ke»«m 


IT  is  not  unusual  to  hear  persons  be- 
come enthusiastic  over  "the  fine 
old  days"  when  the  country  was 
new.  There  was  romance,  such  as 
could  be  obtained  from  a  never-ending 
diet  of  peas,  beans  and  Indian  corn. 
Deer  and  bear  were  plentiful,  but  ven- 
ison and  bear  steak  soon  pall  on  the 
appetite.  Shad  and  salmon  were  so 
commonplace  and  plentiful  that  the 
well-to-do  were  chagrined  to  be  seen 
eating  them. 

The  only  thing  worth  envy  in  these 
days  was  the  lack  of  money,  elimi- 
nating envy,  hatred  and  malice.  There 
was  no  worry,  no  living  beyond  one's 
means  in  public  and  scrimping  in  pri- 
vate for  the  purpose  of  making  as  fine 
a  display  as  one's  neighbor. 

But,  although  they  had  no  money 
in  the  old  days,  they  still  had  to  buy 
and  sell,  or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  they 
"swapped."  In  order  that  necessities 
might  bo  obtained  (they  had  few  lux- 
uries) the  magistrates  fixed  certain 
values  for  given  quantities  or  weights 
of  what  the  people  produced,  the  basis 
of  values  being  gold  and  silver. 

In  1660,  the  values  of  certain  prod- 
ucts were  fixed  by  the  magistrates  in 
New  London,  and  while  they  might 
vary  slightly  in  different  places  they 
were  near  the  general  standard  of  val- 
ues till  changed  by  the  magistrates. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  was  equal  to  four 
shillings  in  gold  or  silver. 

A  bushel  of  oeas,  three  shillings. 

A  bushel  of  Indian  corn,  two  shill- 
ings and  sixpence. 

A  barrel  of  beef,  fifty  shillings. 

A  barrel  of  pork,  seventy  shillings. 

Then  there  was  another  system  of 
values.  A  buck's  skin  was  taken  as 
the  unit.  A  merchantable  buck's  skin 
was  required  to  weigh  four  and  a  half 
pounds. 

A  pound  of  buck's  skin  was  equal 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hides. 

A  pound  of  hides  equalled  two 
pounds  of  old  iron. 

Two  pounds  of  hides  equalled  one 
pound  of  old  pewter. 


Salaries  of"  ministers  and  teachers 
were  fixed  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  but  were  payable  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  settlers'  farms.  For  in- 
stance, the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford, 
the  first  minister  of  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, was  voted  a  salary,  in  1652, 
of  £60  a  year,  to  be  paid  in  wheat, 
peas,  barley,  beef  and  pork.  If  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  buy  cloth  for 
clothing,  or  linen  for  beds,  from  a 
neighbor,  or  some  one  in  a  neighbor- 
ing settlement  who  made  the  needed 
articles,  Mr.  Hanford  paid  for  the 
stuff  in  wheat,  peas,  barley,  beef  or 
pork. 

Then  there  was  a  system  of  ex- 
change that  was  good  all  over  New 
England.  It  was  Indian  wampum 
made  of  a  certain  shell,  found,  in  its 
greatest  perfection  for  the  purpose, 
along  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  consisted  of  tiny  cylinders 
but  little  larger  than  the  lead  in  a  pen- 
cil and  half  an  inch  long.  They  were 
bored  the  long  way  and  strung  on 
sinew._  Generally  speaking,  the  col- 
ors— by  which  the  values  were  dis- 
tinguished— were  white,  blue  and 
black.  Occasionally,  the  blue  was  of 
a  purplish  tinge  and  sometimes  pink- 
ish. 

Three  of  the  colored  and  six  of  the 
white  were  equal  to  a  penny  (a  penny, 
not  a  cent).  They  were  strung  in 
fixed  numbers  to  represent  fixed  val- 
ues in  shillings  and  pence. 

The  white  repre.sented  a  penny, 
threepence,  a  shilling,  and  five  shill- 
ings. The  colored,  twopence,  six- 
pence, two  and  sixpence  and  ten  shill- 
ings. 

When  an  Indian  committed  a  crime, 
not  capita],  in  Connecticut,  he  was 
imprisoned  and  fined  in  wampum. 
One  evil  doer  was  given  the  great  fine 
of  100  fathoms — 600  feet — of  wam- 
pum. This  punishment  was  inflicted 
for  the  burning  of  a  settler's  home, 
and  the  fine  was  so  great  that  the 
whole  tribe  had  to  pay  it. 


LEXINGTON DESTROYED   BY     FIRE     ON     RUN    FROM    NEW    YORK    TO   STOKINGTON, 

JANUARY     13,     1840 — ABOUT    ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY    PASSENGERS    AND    ONLY 

FOUR  WERE  SAVED — ILLUSTRATION  IS  FROM  RARE  OLD    LITHOGRAPH    CIRCULATED 

DURING    EXCITEMENT    CREATED    BY    NEWS   OF   THE   DISASTER 


THE     LEXINGTON 


A    QUAINT    OLD    VERSE   WRITTEN    BY    CHARLES   W.    DENISON,     AND    PUBLISHED    IN 
THE    "BRIDGEPORT    REPUBLICAN    STANDARD,"    FEBRUARY    11,     184O 

I  Hw  he)  locH  fnm  Itaa  uchcrcd  quay  And  qaieiljr  mr  to  tb<  evcQioc  •kin; 

Aad  proDdJjF  iieBron  hcminicr  Hmr,  'Tirua  lliiLc  cloDd.  ua[al[  ii  iped. 

HarMBssnol  uwln  ind  (ire  an  ihc  (lie.  But  uolher  roKand  txnaih  itiprad; 

1  »•  bn  •weep  by  ihemhipiend  ibore,  'Til  Ihe  Bi'mei  bant  lorih  xilh  a  rriihtlul  (Ian. 


Aad  the  lindmeii  laid,  as  ihe  puaed  tbcin  bj. 
"ThoBch  ihe  hath  not  irlnEi  ibe  doth  almut  flf." 


d  wa  Ibe  ihriek  I  boird. 


And  the  lighlhouie  coie  vlih  in  duiant  (llo.  Ah.  louder  aad  deeper  Ihan  narinf  flame. 

iKeemed  uin  pride  she  bore  aloni  A  far  o'er  Ihe  windiaod  wives  it  came! 

Hai  lrel(kla(  wareaaod  ber  monii  ihraog;  Their  uepwu  boaad.  and  theit  laagh  Ku^tlll, 

Thai  Ihe  batiiDe  the*  trod  would  became  their  bier.  For  before  wua  tomb  of  ^unBiaibeu, 

I  aavr  ber  ranka  10  their  cabioi  crowd.  And  a  freetlnc  (rare  wai  beneath  tLeIr  [eet. 

And  iheir  atep  wua  free,  and  their  laugh  wu  loud;  Then  dawn  eank  they  all  la  a  maaa  that  iiifht. 

And  thay  cried,  aathey  beird  and  lelt  the  boat,  Lit  on  toiheircoucb  by  pale  uu  Iwhl; 

"Hew  awlftlv  and  (ally  we  onward  float!"  'Twai  the  conch  of  deilh:  'twMa  Mof  wafMj 

I  Hw  a  cloni]  [rom  the  deck  arue.  And  tbeir  ilcep  waa  the  alaep  of  oM  OcauU  (rai 


THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF     STEAM     NAVIGATION 

Romance  and  tragedy  of  Cong  island  Sound 

FIRST  AWFUL  DISASTER  WAS  THE  BURNING  OF  THE  'LEX- 
INGTON" IN  1840  -  GRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION  OF  OLD-TIME 
STEAMBOAT  RACES  FOR  SPEED  CHAMPIONSHIP— FIRST  LIB- 
RARIES ON  STEAMBOATS  WERE  INSTALLED  FOR  RUNS  TO 
NEW  HAVEN  —  HISTORY  OF  THE  STONINGTON 
LINE      WITH      ANECDOTES      OF      SHIPS      AND      CAPTAINS 


C.  SEYMOUR  BULLOCK 
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.0  Long  Iili 


pad.— Edi- 


COULD   the    incoming   tide   of 
Long  Island  Sound  relate  its 
own  experiences  there  would 
be    tales    of    romance    and 
tragedy  that  the  weird  imagination  of 
the  novelist  could  never  intensify. 

To  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  lingered  through  sultry  summer 
days  on  its  shores,  and  to  that  great 
migratory  family  that  sails  its  waters, 
little  is  known  of  the  genius  that  has 
labored  itself  into  the  grave  to  solve 
the  problem  of  riding  its  waves,  of 
fortunes  that  have  been  gained  and 
lost  on  its  restless  bosom,  of  its  abund- 
ant joys  and  its  overwhelming  griefs. 
There  are  undoubtedly  those  of  my 
readers  who  treasure  in  their  memo- 
ries sweet  hours  on  its  white-capped 
billows,  and  those  to  whom  every  dash 
of  the  waves  on  its  shores  means  a 
sad,  sad  story  of  loved  ones  whose 
lives  have  gone  down  in  its  dark 
depths. 

The  story  which  I  am  now  to  relate 
in  my  series  on  the  "Development  of 


Steam  Navigation"  is  one  of  deep 
human  interest  as  well  as  historical 
record.  While  I  shall  recall  incidents 
of  romance  and  tragedy,  such  as  the 
burning  of  the  "Lexington,"  which 
was  the  first  awful  disaster  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  loss  of  the  "Atlan- 
tic" and  the  "Rhode  Island,"  and  the 
thrilling  races  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  steamboats  in  the  early 
days,  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  to  trace 
the  development  and  oerfection  of 
steamboat  building,  and  here  give 
especial  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
"Stonington  Line,"  which  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  navigation. 

In  the  year  268  B.  C,  Archimedes, 
who  seems  to  have  been  as  clever 
in  designing  ships  as  he  was  in 
destroying  them,  devised  a  marvel- 
ous ship  for  Hiero,  of  Syracuse, 
to  whom  it  is  said  he  was  re- 
lated. The  mighty  galleys  used  for 
commerce  and  for  war  were  not  what 
he  would  have  for  so  great  a  king. 
Timbers    that    would    withstand    the 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION 


"little  PROVIDENCB" — OK    THE     NEW 

HAVEN  ROUTE  IM   1 8*4 — LATER  RAN  TO 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Strain  and  woods  that  could  be  pol- 
ished were  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Three  lofty  masts 
were  brought  from  distant  Britain 
and  exquisite  stones  were  gathered 
from  Sicily.  When  the  king  was 
ushered  in  state  to  see  the  wonderful 
production  he  found  luxuriously  fit- 
ted sleeping  apartments  and  ban- 
queting halls  whose  floors  were 
paved  with  agates  and  precious 
stones.  On  the  floors  of  some  of  the 
other  rooms  there  were  cunningly 
inlaid  scenes  from  the  "  Iliad." 
There  were  stables  for  the  king's 
choicest  horses,  ponds  that  were 
stocked  with  live  fish,  gardens 
watered  by  artificial  rivulets  and  hot 
plunge  baths  for  pleasure.  All  that 
the  king  most  enjoyed  was  provided 
in  this  magnificent  vessel. 


THE  ''BOSTON   AS    REBUILT    FOR  SER- 
VICE   ON    THE    BOSTON-MAINE  ROUTE 

FROM  A  PRINT  OF   184O 

Compared  with  this  wonderful  cre- 
ation, simply  from  the  view-point  of 
beauty,  the  first  multi-legged  boat, 
or  even  the  later  boats,  that  John 
Fitch  put  upon  the  Delaware,  and 
the  boats  that  Fulton,  some  twenty 
years  afterward,  put  on  the  Hudson, 
were  as  the  crude  products  of  a 
child's  hands  by  the  side  of  the  fin- 
ished work  of  a  master.  But  we 
must  remember  that  one  was  the 
climax;  nothing  more  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Archimedes,  while  the 
multi-legged  boat  built  by  John 
Fitch  of  Connecticut,  was  the  proto- 
type in  the  development  of  which 
there  lay  the  magnificent  "  Hendrick 
Hudson,"  just  brought  out  by  the 
Albany  Day  Line,  and  the  "  Luci- 
tania, "  now  a- building  for  the  Cunard 
Atlantic  service. 

The  cost  of  Fitch's  boat  has  come 
to  light  in  the  effects  of  "Brooks 
and  Wilson,  Shipbuilders,  Kensing- 
ton, Philadelphia,"  where  a  ledger 
entry  has  the  following: 


THE  "providence   — PASSING  THROUGH 
HELL  GATE FROM  LITHOGRAPH  OF  1815 
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FTTCH  TO  BROOKE  AND  WILSOK,  DR. 
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ROMANCE  AND  TRAGEDY  OF  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND    w 


THE  "MASSACHUSETTS" BUILT  IN  1856       THE  "OREGON"  —GEORGE  LAW'S  FAVOR- 

THE    FIRST    BOAT    OV    THE    GENERAL       ITE    STEAMBOAT  —  WRECKED    IN     1863 

TYPE  OF  STEAMBOATS  TODAY 


COLLISION  WITH   "CITY  OF  BOSTON 


Not  very  much  of  beauty  could  be 
expected  in  a  boat  whose  total  cost, 
so  far  as  the  hull  was  concerned,  was 
inside  of  three  hundred  dollars.  And 
^hen  we  tarn  to  the  "Clermont," 
which  is  spoken  of  by  Fulton's  biog- 
raphers as  having  been  "  converted 
into  a  floating  palace,  gay  with  orna- 
mental painting,  gilding  and  polished 
woods  "  before  she  began  ber  second 
year's  trips  in  the  month  of  April, 
1808,  and  by  Fulton,  in  his  letter  to 
our  own  Eli  Whitney,  dated  April  4, 
181  r,  as  offering  "  a  conveyance  from 
New  York  to  Albany  which,  for  ele- 
gance, convenience  and  rapidity  is 
superior  to  any  conveyance  on  this 
globe,"  we  find  at  best  only  a  more 
brilliantly  decorated  canal  boat  to 
which  had_  been  added  masts  for 
sails,  a  smoking  chimney  and  two 
big  water-splashing  wheels.  Profes- 
sor Renwick,  in  a  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Edward  Sabine,  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  England,  de- 
scribes the  wedge-shaped  bows  with 
plane  surfaces,  and  later  saj's  that 
after  Fulton's  boats  had  been  im- 
proved, they  were  "fiat-bottomed, 
their  bows  forming  acute  curved 
wedges,  the  several  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  which  were  similar," 

It  was  not  until  a  boat  was  de- 
signed forthe  Long  IslandSound  that 
anything  like  beauty  really  entered  in- 
to steam  boat  architecture,  and  then 
the  change  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of 


Captain  Elihu  Bunker,  who,  with  Cald- 
well and  Emmett,  eminent  members 
of  the  bar,  and  others,  all  friends  of 
Fulton,  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  build  a  boat  to  which  they  gave 
Fulton's  name.  We  were  at  that 
time  having  a  little  "tiff"  with  Eng- 
land and  the  new  boat  was  put  on 
the  Hudson,  temporarily,  under  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Fulton- 
Livingston  monopoly  was  to  receive 
three  dollars  of  the  ten  charged 
each  passenger  to  Albany  and  pro- 
portionately for  passengers  carried 
to  and  from  way -landings.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  new  boat  would 
be  able  to  make  the  run  to  Albany 
in  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours,  but  she 
never  did  it  in  better  than  sixteen  or 
seventeen. 

Captain  Bunker  was  always  doing 
the  unthought-of  thing.  It  was  he 
who  advertised,  the  year  after  the 
adventofthe  "North  River,"  (Cler- 
mont) that  he  would  run  a  "pack- 
et,"the  first  seen  on  the  river,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Hudson,  and, 
as  an  inducement  for  travelers. 
to  go  his  way  agreed  that  they  should 
be  furnished  bed  and  bedding.  Be- 
fore then  travelers  who  looked 
for  any  comforts  during  a  voy- 
age that  lasted  anywhere  from 
twenty-four  to  seventy-odd  hours  had 
to  furnish  them  or  go  without.  It 
was  this  same  Captain  Bunker,  too, 
who  with  Captain  Sherman,  built  the 
"Hope"  and  the    "Perseverance," 
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a  thirty-six  inch  cylinder  and  a  five- 
foot  stroke.  Her  wheels  were  six* 
teen  feet  in  diameter  with  buckets 
four  feet  long  and  ten  inches  -wide 
that  dipped  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  water.  Painted  white,  decorated 
with  ^old  and  trimmed  with  green, 
this  boat  made  a  very  handsome 
appearance. 

It  was  while  these  two  boats  vrere 
running  on  the  New  Haven  route 
that  the  first  library  of  books  for  the 
benefit  of  passengers  was  introduced. 
In  the  New  York  Post,  July  3,  182  r, 
it  is  stated  that: 


THB  "RHODE  ISLAND" A    SOUND  BOAT 

THAT  TOOK  TO  THE  OCEAN  AND  WENT 
ASHORE  IN  A  ETORU  OFF  FLORIDA  WHILE 
STEAMING  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN    1850 

the  first  steamboats  to  attempt  to 
break  the  Fulton- Livingston  monop- 
oly as  found  in  the  transfer  of  the 
rights  originally  granted  to  John 
Fitch  by  the  bill  passed  March  19, 
1797,  and  for  their  temerity  had  the 
misfortune  of  seeing  their  confiscated 
boats  destroyed  at  Albany  after  a 
long,  fruitless  wrangle  in  the  courts. 

Note:— The  act  of  17B8.  Klvlng  aiolniilve  prlvllageB 
to  Fulton  and  LWlnicstoD,  la  eotltled :  "An  aot 
repealing  an  act  For  Kranllns  and  seouHoiitii  Jobn 
Pitch  the  sole  rlKbt  and  advaniBRe  of  making  and 
employlDE  the  atasmboat  by  him  lalely  Invented 
and  tor  other  porposea.''  And  fee  Cadnallader  Col- 
den.  Fulton's  earlieat  bioKrapher,  trom  whom  all  the 
later  ones  have  most  liberally  drawn,  tells  us  of  the 
ieeriofr  that  itreated  l>r.  Mltohell'a  iDtroduotlon  ot 
Bsteamboatbllllnbebair  of  the  Llvln  mi  on -Fulton 
monopoly.  The  penally  tor  lUlnK  "aoy  boat  or 
Teeeef  moved  by  steam  or  Bre"  was  the  "[ortollure 
at  «Dcb  boat  and  her  engine  " 

I  have  already  given  a  description 
of  the  "Fulton,"  with  a  picture  as 
she  appeared  after  the  pilot-house 
had  been  added  and  some  other  slight 
alterations  made,  and  have  also 
shown  an  illustration  of  ihe  "Con- 
necticut "  after  one  of  her  stacks  and 
her  masts  had  been  removed  (Vol- 
ume X,  Number  1).  These  two 
boats  set  the  type  for  all  their  imme- 
diate successors  on  the  Sound. 

The  "Connecticut,"  built  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  service  on  the 
Baltic,  was  much  the  larger  and 
faster  of  the  two,  and  when  she  first 
appeared  carried  three  copper  boil- 
ers, three  stacks,  and  was  rigged 
with  three  masts  set  much  like  those 
on  the  "Chancellor  Livingston" 
which  came  onto  the  Sound  a  short 
time  afterward.  She  was  built  by 
Adam  Browne,  who  built  Pulton's 
first  vessel,  and  had  an  engine  with 


The  ateamboata.  "Conneotlaiit''  and  *'Pal- 
ton"  of  the  Sound  have  on  t>oard  ■  well  chosen 
library  of  BOO  pablloatlons  for  the  lua  of  their 
paaaenfrers.  We  learn  that  thi  —  "' 
Bteamboals  Inland  to  follow  this 


t  the  North  river 


The  "Connecticut"  was  a  favorite 
boat  for  newly-wed  couples  on  their 
"  honeymoon,"  and,  on  one  occasion, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  yel- 
low fever  in  iSaa,  when  all  of  New 
York  lay  south  of  Fourteenth  street, 
she  had  carried  from  New  Haven  a 
pair  of  the  most  devoted  of  all  de- 
voted lovers.  They  were  going  to 
see  her  sister,  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  carekeepers  on  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Murray,  mother  of  the  gram- 
marian, Lindley  Murray,  living  in  a 
little  house  that  was  somewhere  near 
what  is  the  present  Forty-second 
street,  and  their  cornfield  was  where 
the  Grand  Central  Station  now 
stands.  There  were  no  horse  cars 
in  the  city  then  and  it  was  quite  a 
walk  from  where  the  steamboat  made 
her  landing  to  the  sister's  faotne. 
After  the  visit  had  come  to  its  close 
they  started  for  home  as  they  had 
gone.  Fully  two  hours  before  time 
for  the  boat  to  leave,  Henry,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  masculine  half 
of  the  couple,  brought  Sairy  Ann 
down  to  the  pier,  where  the  big-  hulk 
of  the  vessel  bumped  lazily  up  and 
down,  and  deposited  her  in  a  shady 
spot  with  orders  not  to  move  till  he 
returned.  Henry  went  up  the  street 
and  became  interested  in  a  store  that 
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had  straQge  little  doors  swinging 
botli  ways  and  Sairy  Ann's  curiosity 
began  to  assert  itself  with  more  and 
more  vehemence  as  the  time  dragged 
on  and  no  Henry  came.  Finally, 
she  plucked  up  courage  and  walked 
over  to  where  she  saw  others  going 
aboard  the  boat  and  then  she  disap- 
peared. Just  as  the  gang-plank  was 
dragged  aboard  a  man  came  tearing 
down  the  dock,  frantically  waving  a 
red  bandanna  handkerchief  to  at- 
tract attention.  He  rushed  on  board 
and  then  thought  of  his  little  Sairy 
Ann.  Running  up  to  the  captain  he 
endeavored  to  tell  him  his  predica- 
ment, but  there  was  no  time  then 
for  long  stories  and  the  signal  was 
given  for  the  casting  off  of  lines. 
The  boat  moved  out  into  the  stream 
and  Henry,  maddened  to  despair,  be- 
gan crying:  "Let  me  off!  let  me 
off,  I  say!  I  can't  go  without  my 
Sairy  Ann ! "  Finding  onl>  deaf  ears 
turned  to  his  appeals  he  cast  discre- 
tion to  the  winds,  stripped  off  coat 
and  vest,  and  prepared  to  plunge 
from  the  boat,  "  I'll  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  my  Sairy  Ann,"  he  cried, 
as  he  struggled  with  the  men  who 
held  him  back  from  taking  what 
would  have  doubtless  been  a  fatal 
leap.  Just  then  the  innocent  cause 
of  all  the  commotion  pushed  her  way 
through  the  excited  crowd,  and, 
catching  sight  of  him,  she  said: 
"Why,  Henry!  Why,  what  is  the 
matter?"  There  was  no  answer  but 
a  smacking  kiss  that  sounded  some- 
what like  the  bursting  of  a  toy  bal- 
loon, and  the  two  words,  "  Sairy 
Ann!  "  When  her  Henry  was  once 
more  "clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind "  she  explained  to  him  how 
she  had  gone  down  into  the  cabin 
and  forgotten  all  about  her  promise 
to  wait  for  him  on  the  dock  in  the 
indentical  spot  where  he  had  left  her, 
and  when  the  boat  started  she  had 
come  up  on  deck  and  became  fasci- 
nated with  the  working  of  the  en- 
gine. 

On    the   morning   of   August   27, 


1 82 1,  the ." Robert  Pulton" — built  for 
David  Dunham,  a  New  York  mer- 
chant and  others,  to  run  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  touching  at  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans  —  steamed  into  the 
harbor  at  Newport.  This  was  the 
first  steam  vessel  actually  built  for 
ocean  service,  a  staunch  boat  of 
750  tons,  built  by  Isaac  Webb's  firm, 
"  entirely  of  oak,  locust,  cedar  and 
Georgia  pine,  copper  fastened. "  She 
made  her  first  trip  from  New  York 
April  25,  1810,  and  proved  a  com- 
plete success,  usually  covering  the 
1,325  niiles  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  In  about  ten  days'  time. 
On  Augnst  9,  1821,  she  left  New 
York  for  a  trip  around  Long  Island, 
via  Sandy  Hook,  the  Fishing  Banks 
and  New  London.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  people  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  the  first  deep-sea  excur- 
sion, and  paid  ten  dollars  for  the  trip 
which  covered  three  days  and  two 
nights.  The  "logs"  of  two  passen- 
gers weie  published  in  the  New  York 
J'ou  of  August  II  and  13.  Later  it 
was  announced  that  on  August  27 
there  would  be  an  excursion  to  New- 
port and  Providence,  an  account  of 
which  is  also  given  in  the  Pest  of  a 
subsequent  date.  It  is  this  visit  of 
the  "Robert  Fulton"  that  so  many 
writers  have  taken  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  steamboats  to  ports  lying  be- 
yond New  Haven,  but  they  have 
wrongly  attributed  the  honors  to  the 
steamboat,  "Fulton,"  which  was  at 
this  time  running  between  New  York 
and  the  "  Elm  City,"  explaining  the 


THE    "JOHN  W.   RICHMOND" BUILT    IN 

1837 ONE  OF  THE  FASTEST   OF    EARLY 

BOATS    ON     THB     LONG     ISLAND    SOUND 
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THB  "C.   VANDERBILT" — RACED  BV  HER        THK  "PLYMOUTH  R0CK"^-C0L0NBL  JIM 

OWNER,         COMMODORE        VANDERBILT,        FI&KE'S    FAVORITE    BOAT    UPON    WHICH 

AGAINST  THE  "OREGON"  BUT  DEFEATED        HE  INSTITUTED    THE    REGIME  OF  FROCK 

COATS,  GILT  BRAID  AND  COLD  BUTTONS 


discrepancy  in  the  early  records  by 
'Saying  that  the  use  of  the  name 
"Robert  Fulton,"  was  "a  natural 
error  arising  from  the  fact  of  her 
[the  "Fulton"]  having  been  built 
by  Robert  Fulton,"  an  explanation 
that  needed  explaining.  The  Manu- 
Jacturtrs'  and  Farmers'  Journal, 
Speaking  of  the  event,  says: 


The  "Robert  Fulton"  left  Now  York  t 
rhDrsdnr  afternoon  at  Ave  o'clock  uid  airlvf 
-■ -|  Saturday  niornlng.    Ab  •of 


ton.  She  brouRht  etghtr  panenc 
whom  ing  John  Qulncf  kOxaa.  S 
StaU.  who  Immediately  proceeded  V. 

land.    At  nhnnt   rwi^  n'nlnnk   rh*  "  1 

will  probably  hare  arriyed  at'sn  early  boor  thii 
Dioniliig. 


One  of  the  passengers  has  left  a 
description  of  this  event  that  had  in 
it  so  much  of  prophecy  for  the  future, 
a  description  worthy  of  a  permanent 
place  in  the  story  of  the  past. 


were  lined  wltb  people  of  all  axes  and  ooni 
tlons,  wbo  pressed  forward,  and.  imitiedlateiy  ■ 
our  laodlnK.  took  complete  posseesion  of  tuc 
ship.     Tbe  hand  and  many  of  the  paJseogen 
went  on  *bore,  and  Goremor  Olbhs  and  some 
of  tbe  principal    famlKes  In  town    were    sere- 
naded,   When  tbe  party  returned  to  tbe  ship 
tbey  were  aparoely  able  to  (ret  on  board,  and  tbe 
tumult  lasted  till  one  o'clock  In  tbe  momlnc. 
We  slarled  at  BflU  a.m.  next  day  for  fiotl- 


dance.  Aa  we  ap««aobed ,  tbe  scene  became  i 
truly  Intereitlne.  The  Inhabltanta  had  antld-  I 
patad  our  anival  and  every  hill  was  ooTertid  wltb 
an  adnilring  assemblase.  ...  At  SM)  p.a. 
the  "Fdlton"  left  tbe  wharf  amid  the  loud  ' 
■hoDta  of  thoDiaiida."  I 


The  following  winter  the  Sound 
was  frozen  over  for  the  first  time  in 
forty  years.  Teams  crossed  on  the 
ice  at  Sands  Point,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  and  all  kinds  of  produce 
was  carried  over  in  sleds  from  the 
Powles'  Hook  (Jersey  City)  to  Cort- 
land Street  in  New  York.  Hun- 
dreds were  to  be  seen  skating  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  and  men  walked 
from  Long  Island  over  to  Staten 
Island.  A  like  phenomen  on  occurred 
in  the  winter  of  1852  and  again  in 
1856-57  when  for  thirty  eight  days 
New  York  was  completely  ice-bound 
and  all  communication  by  way  of  the 
Sound  and  the  North  river  ceased. 
The  ice  at  this  time  was  so  heavy 
that  light-ships  at  Bartlett's  Reef. 
Cornfield  Reef  and  Stratford  Shoal 
were  carried  from  their  stations  and 
were  not  replaced  for  more  than  a 
month.  In  1867  there  was  another 
cold  snap  and  the  Sound  was  again 
closed.  During  January  ice-bridges 
formed  in  the  East  river  and  people 
walked  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  several  venture- 
some ones  walked  across  the  Hudson 
near  Forty-second  street.  During  the 
winter  of  1875  the  Sound  was  again 
ice-locked   for  about   ten   days   and 
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"RHODE  ISLAND,  "FKB  SECOND — BUILT 
BV  HENRY  STEERS  IN  1877 — ONE  OF  THE 
FASTEST  BOATS  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

four  of  the  big  "Sound-boats"  were 
held  fast  at  Hell  Gate  for  three  days. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  story  of 
steamboats!  If  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  "Rhode 
Island  and  New  York  Steamboat 
Company"  on  July  la,  i8»a,  the 
owners  of  the  original  "Fulton"  bad 
any  thought  of  opening  up  commnni- 
cation  between  New  York  and  some 
port  farther  east  than  New  Haven, 
nothing  was  done  in  that  direction 
till  after  the  retaliatory  legislation  in 
our  state  when  the  Fulton-Living- 
ston people  were  prohibited  from 
further  sailing  in  the  waters  of  Con- 
necticut. After  the  opening  of  the 
line  to  Providence  at  this  time  the 
two  boats  continued  to  make  one 
round  trip  each  week,  and  when  the 
* '  Fulton  "  was  withdrawn  for  the 
winter,  the  ' '  Connecticut "  main- 
tained a  weekly  service  until  the  ice 
so  closed  the  Sound  against  naviga- 
tion as  to  make  sailing  dangerous. 
During  the  next  year  they  ran  as 
they  had  the  year  before  and  the 
packet  owners  had  two  bills  offered 
in  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly to  protect  their  interests.  In  one 
of  these  bills  they  sought  to  prohibit 
the  landing  of  passengers  from 
steamboats  anywhere  in  the  state, 
and,  in  the  other,  demanded  the  im- 
posing of  a  fifty-cent  tax  on  all  who 
came  into  the  state  by  any  vesse 
moved  by  steam  Neither  bill,  how- 
ever, became  a  law. 


"massachusetts,      the    second  

built  by  henry  steers  in  1877  — 
Wantonly  ruined  in  a  war  of  rates 
between   new  vork  and  providence 

It  was  during  this  year,  1823,  that  • 
there  was  considerable  interest  cre- 
ated in  one  of  the  trips  of  the  "Con- 
necticut. "  On  the  way  down,  as  the 
boat  was  approaching  Nayatt  Point, 
there  was  quite  a  commotion  on  the 
shore.  It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  day 
and  soon  two  skiifs  pushed  out  toward 
the  steamer.  In  each  boat  there 
was  a  man  rowing  as  if  his  strokes 
would  break  the  oars  and  on  the 
stern-seat  of  each  sat  a  figure  that 
rose  at  times  and  gesticulated  wildly 
to  the  captain.  Captain  Bunker 
turned  his  boat  in  the  direction  of 
the  leading  skiff  and  soon  the  ex- 
citement had  spread  from  the  shore 
to  the  deck  of  the  "Connecticut." 
"Will  you  take  us  on  board,  sir?" 
piped  up  a  shrill,  musical  voice  from 
the  figure  that  now  stood  up  bravely 
in  the  foremost  bobbing  little  craft. 
There  was  no  answer,  but  a  line  was 
thrown  from  the  big  boat,  now  come 
almost  to  a  standstill,  which  was 
caught  by  the  man  who  had  been 
rowing,  and,  amid  the  hearty  cheers 
of  the  passengers,  the  two  who  were 
fleeing  from  the  old  roof-trees  to  seek 
some  happy  Gretna  Green  that  they 
might  abide  under  a  roof-tree  of 
their  own,  soon  clambered  over  the 
side.  Captain  Bunker,  totally  obliv- 
ious to  all  the  cursing  of  the  two  men 
in  the  outdistanced  boat,  gave  the 
order  to  "Go  ahead,"  by  pounding 
his  cane  to  the  floor  which  was  just 
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"RHODE    ISLAND,"    THZ   THIRD — BUILT        "CONNECTICUT,"  THE    SECOND BUILT 

AT  NOANK,  CONNECTICUT,  BY  GEORGE  BY  GEORGE  PALMER  AT  NOANK,  CON- 
PALMER  IN  1882 — ALMOST  RUINED  1(1  NECTICUT,  IN  1 889  —  PROBABLY  THE 
THE  BATE  WAR  WITH  THE  JOY  LINE  TO  LAST  LARGE  WOODEN  STEAMBOAT  THAT 
PROYIDENCK  WILL  BE  BUILT  FOR  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

•over  the  engineer's  head — there  were 
no  bells  in  use  for  signalling  at  this 
time — and  the  empty  sltifE  floated  off 
on  the  Sound. 

During  the  next  year  there  was  no 
change  in  the  status  of  things  save 
that  a  diminutive  craft,  of  which 
scarcely  any  more  is  known  than  the 
name,  "New  York,"  and  that  she 
ran  for  a  while  to  Norwich,  attempted 
to  break  into  the  rapidly  increasing 
business  of  the  monopoly.  But  with 
the  year  1825  things  were  different. 
In  this  year  Captain  Bunker  brought 
out  a  new  boat,  which  was  described 
in  the  Providence  Journal  oi  May  16, 
the  day  after  her  first  appearance,  as 
a  "floating  palace,  combining  all  the 
elegance  of  naval  architecture  with 
the  most  luxurious  accommodations." 
This  was  the  ' '  Washington, "  the  first 


THE  "LEXINGTON  — FROM  A  PAINTING 
OWNED  BY  CHARLES  SMITH,  THE  FIRE- 
MAN,  AND  A  SURVIVOR  OF  THE  TRAGEDY 


boat  on  the  Sound  that  had  two  inde- 
pendently connected  engines  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  could  be  reversed 
while  the  other  was  turning  for- 
ward. She  was  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  with  a  single  cabin 
beautifully  fitted  up  for  passengers, 
which  also  did  service  as  a  dining- 
room. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  year  the 
"Washington"  ran  as  an  independ- 
ent line,  but  later  in  the  season  the 
three  boats,  the  "  Fulton,"  under 
Captain  R.  S.  Bunker;  the  "Con- 
necticut," under  Captain  Comstock, 
and  the  "  Washington,"  with  Cap- 
tain £.  S.  Bunker  in  command,  came 
under  one  head  and  ran  as  the  "Ful- 
ton, Rhode  Island  and  New  London 
Steamboat  Lines  to  Boston. "  A  sep- 
arate line  had  then  been  started  from 
New  London,  and  the  Providence 
boats  thereafter  ran  direct  to  New 
York  without  making  intermediate 
landings. 

This  was  the  only  change  of  mo- 
ment during  the  year  and  the  follow- 
ing season,  1827,  had  little  out  of 
the  ordinary  except  the  running,  for 
a  short  time  only,  between  Dighton 
and  New  York,  of  the  "Marco  Boi- 
zaris,"  named  for  the  Greek  patriot 
whose  assault  on  the  Turkish  camp. 
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our  own  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  has 
made  the  subject  of  a  poem,  begin- 
ning: 

At  midnight,  in  his  (faarded  tant, 
Th«  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 

When  Greece,  her  knee  in  supplionce  bent, 
Shoold  tremble  at  hie  power. 

But  troubles  were  brewing  for  the 
"Old  Line."  The  "Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston "  had  been  taken  from  the 
Hudson  and  was  undergoing  repairs 
to  fit  her  for  service  on  the  Sound. 
This,  beyond  all  question,  was  the 
finest  boat  in  all  the  world.  She  had 
been  designedbyStoudinger  and  was 
fitted  up  regardless  of  cost.  The 
main  cabin,  fifty-four  feet  long,  con- 
tained thirty-eight  berths ;  the  ladies' 
cabin,  thirty-six  feet  long,  contained 
twenty-four,  and  the  forward  cabin, 
thirty  feet  long,  with  a  seven-foot 
ceiling,  had  fifty-six.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  twenty-three 
berths  for  the  officers  and  crew,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  good  sleeping  accommodations. 
The  hull,  which  was  165  by  3a  by 
7-3,  was  built  by  Isaac  Webb  as 
under- contract  or  for  Henry  Eckford, 
The  joiner-work  was  done  by  Cook, 
a  Couuecticut  Yankee,  and  the  en- 
^ne  was  furnished  by  Allaire. 

Henry  Eckford's  home  on  Love 
Lane,  near  the  present  Twenty-firat 
street,  was  at  this  time  quite  out  of 
the  city.  Drake,  the  poet,  had  mar- 
ried Eckford's  daughter  and  the  old 
homestead  thus  became  the  gather- 
ing place  for  the  Uftrati  of  the  day. 
Webb  came  from  old  Connecticut 
stock.  His  grandfather  had  gone 
with  Thomas  Hooker  to  settle 
Hartford,  and  from  there  the  family 
had  moved  to  Norwalk,  finally  set- 
tling in  Stamford  where  Isaac  was 
born.  At  the  complimentary  dinner 
given  to  George  Steers,  when,  amid 
the  applause  of  four  hundred  men 
seated  at  the  tables,  George  Law 
presented  to  the  great  yacht-builder 
a  silver  service  inscribed : 


Pbcsintkd  to  Gsokcb  Stekrs,  Esq., 
Aa  a  testimonial  of  respect  for  his  me- 
chanical skill  as  evinced  in  the 
constmction  of  the  yacht, 
"AMERICA," 
Dbcuibbk,  1S51. 


The  names  of  Henry  Eckford  and 
Isaac  Webb  were  painted  above  the 
dais  with  this  motto:  "  New  York — 
the  skill  of  her  naval  architects  ac- 
knowledged by  the  world." 

When  the  "  Chancellor  Living- 
ston" made  her  trial  trip  on  March 
19,  1817,  she  ran  to  Newburg  "in  ft 
few  minutes  less  than  nine  hours,  of 
which  time  the  tide  was  in  her  favor 
only  three  hours.  In  returning,  the 
same  distance  was  run  in  eight  hours 
and  fifteen  miautes,  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  against  a  flood-tide  and 
head  winds."  It  was  calculated  that 
she  would  be  able  to  go  to  Albany  in 
twenty  hours,  and,  on  December  5, 
1817,  she  astonished  the  world  by 
actually  covering  the  distance  in 
eighteen  hours  (forty  years  later  the 
"  Daniel  Drew  "  made  the  run  in  five 
hours  and  fifty-one  minutes). 

While  the  * '  Chancellor  Living- 
ston" was  making  ready  for  her  new 
run  on  the  Sound,  the  "Washington" 
was  given  a  thorough  overhauling 
and  when  she  came  out  again  it  was 
announced,  with  a  great  blare  of 
trumpets,  that  she  h&d  between  sixty 
and  seventy  berths  in  her  under- 
cabin  and  a  cabin  on  deck  for  the 
accommodation  of  ladies. 

The  "Chancellor  Livingston," 
bright  with  new  paint  and  gay  with 
colors,  came  onto  her  new  run  in 
March,  iSaS,  and  reduced  the  fare 
from  ten  to  six  dollars.  The  old 
line  met  the  cut  at  once.  Things 
were  becoming  lively  and  the  con> 
tagion  spread.  Even  the  "Citizens' 
and  Commercial  Line  "  of  stages  felt 
the  new  spirit  in  the  atmosphere  and 
changed  ue  gait  of  their  horses  Id 
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the  cats  in  newspapers  from  a  {gentle 
trot  to  a  furious  g^lop. 

In  Jane  the  "  Long  Branch  "  made 
a  spasmodic  attempt  to  break  into 
the  fight  for  business,  bat  nothing 
came  of  it,  and  in  September  the 
"  Benjamin  Franklin "  appeared. 
The  new  boat  was  144  by  si  by  le 
and  bad  two  engines  and  three  masts. 
She  had  been  designed  by  Captain 
Elihu  Bunker  to  eclipse  everything 
then  afloat.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs  going  into  the  ladies'  cabin 
there  was  a  small  inclosure  within 
which  all  the  machinery  was  con- 
cealed. With  this  exception  the  en- 
tire deck  was  open  and  free  from  en- 
cumbrance from  stem  to  stern.  The 
dining-room,  in  which  there  were 
two  long  rows  of  tables,  was  seventy- 
five  feet  'long  and  twenty-four  feet 
wide.  There  was  a  ladies'  cabin, 
with  damask  curtains,  Brussels  car- 
pet and  furniture  to  match.  .  The 
bar  was  away  up  forward ;  so  osnally 
were  most  of  the  men.  Altogether, 
she  was  considered  the  best  Iraat  on 
the  Sound,  but  it  was  claimed  that  the 
"Chancellor  Livingston"  could  beat 
her  time.  On  October  g,  i8j8,  her 
owners  decided  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion, too,  and  started  in  for  a  race 
from  Providence  to  Newport  which 
called  out  the  following  editorial  in 
the  J'rffvidetue  Journal: 


Bj  al«TM]  o'clock  the  dnwe  Qoinoiiu  of  moke 
whioh  lilxikBiwd  tba  1m>t«iu  (are  noM  or  tbe 
dnkdfiil  prepuktton.  All  wu  Ufa  mod  mnlms- 
tlon.  The  MMuuran  end  ereD  the  ipeotUwe 
partook  of  the  feellDg*  of  the  owner*  and  aom- 
manden  ot  tbe  two  ooala.  and,  In  f  aot,  the  boata 

... . .    .^. ...    f^    y,^ .__ 


and  allTO  for  tbe  raoe.  Before  tbe  eHiak  etraok 
twelre  the  "Franklin"  parted  her  rasta.  appar- 
eotlj  hnpattent  tor  tbe  eiuMniiit4r.  She  moTed 
bIowIt  down  the  etream  and  oame  to  Foi  Point 
Whan,  waiting  tbe  depaitnre  of  the  "  Ohan- 
odlor."  At  the  nmallioiirtlie  "CbanoeUor"  left 
the  wharf  and  the  "  ETuiklln  "  at  tho  ■<»n<>  imo 
aet  her  wheetolnmotton.  bat.  btillK ' 


"Ohanoallat"; 


remembered  that  the ' '  Cbanoellor  " 


atarted  her  ocnunandL. 

note  from  tbe  oaptaln  of  the  "  Chanoeltor,"  mit- 
biK  that  the  lattw'e  ptiton  waa  eraeked  tn  laoh 
amanner  that  It  would  prarmt  pnttlnB  on  the 
nmal  qoantltr  of  etaam.  Tbt  "Cbanoellor" 
waa  alio  prepared  for  her  recolar  trip  to  New 
York  with  a  larse  nombfr  ot  paaiengera  and  ber 
wood  WM  itowed  aa  nmal  upon  bet  npper  deok. 


would  hare  bean  a 

wae  beaten  aboat  three  milea  or  mm  tiralTe  to  i 
Uwen  mlnatea.  With  regiud  to  Um  two  boato 
we  entertain  bnt  one  omnloD.  They  aiw  botk  j 
llnt-rata  iteamahlp*,  and.  with  the  ''Waabbw. 
.~, ..  —  .W.I.  .1. ^  Q^,^  better  boaB 


The  "Benjamin  Franklin"  came 
at  once  into  favor  and  cootinned  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  boats  on  the 
Sound.  On  one  of  her  trips  from 
Providence  in  May  of  the  next  year, 
1S19,  she  had  as  a  passsenger  George 
Washington  Adams,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  nation's  chief  executive. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Adams,  who  had  complained  of 
not  feeling  well,  left  his  berth  and 
went  out  on  deck.  About  an  hour 
or  so  afterward  his  hat  and  coat  were 
found  where  he  had  thrown  them 
aside,  but  whether  he  fell  or  jumped 
overboard  was  never  known. 

During  this  yeaT(i8i9),  the  famous 
"President"  was  built  for  Captain 
Robert  S.  Bunker,  who  at  once  took 
command.  Speaking  of  her  the 
Providetict  JounuU  said : 


what  fnrther  ImproTBmenta  yet  rem^n  to  be 
made  Id  ateamboati  we  oannot  tmajilne,  bnt  to 
ni  and  our  een nation  the  "  Frcildent "  miut  ap- 
pear to  be  the  <M  jifw  uUro. 


Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
praise,  this  paragon  of  perfection, 
the  first  steamboat  on  the  Sound  to 
dispense  with  masts  and  sails  was 
within  the  next  ten  years  offered  for 
sale  to  tbe  highest  bidder  and  adver- 
tised as  follows : 


■m  Bale.— ne  ataamboat,  "Preridaat,"  aOD 

(.bolltot  IlT»o«k.    Two-beam  enftnee  wiOi 

— \  oyUnder  and  T-toot  Itroke.     Aho  the 

boat,  **  Benjamin  PrankUn,"  EDO  tOM,  buOt 

.  „,.  , 1  ._i  — 4„_    Copper  fiit«aed 

with  «i4nob  cTltDdcr 


No  one  wanted  the  boats  as  they 
were  and  tbe  hulls  were  too  good  to 
send  direct  to  the  grave-yard,  so 
they  were  converted  (perverted?) 
into  coal  barges.    Alas! 
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To  what  bue  hsm  may  we  ntnni,  Horatio? 

Imperions  Cfcsftr,  daad  and  ttani'd  to  day. 
If  i^t  stop  a  h(da  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

By  the  time  navigation  was  at  its 
best  the  next  year  (1830),  there  were 
eighty-iix  steamboats  on  the  Hudson 
river  and  the  Sound.  The  year 
passed  without  anything  of  unnsual 
interest.  The  boats  that  had  been 
on  the  route  between  New  York  and 
Providence  the  year  before  were 
again  in  their  places  and  the  inter- 
ests of  New  London  and  Norwich 
were  cared  for  by  their  own  lines. 
But  the  following  year,  1831,  was  a 
memorable  one.  This  was  the  year 
that  the  "Chancellor  Livingston" 
ran  into  and  sank  the  * '  Washing- 
ton." The  boats  were  just  off  Mil- 
ford  and  the  captains,  according  to 
the  cnstom.  had  "turned  in,"  leav- 
ing the  pilot  in  command.  Through 
bad  steering  on  the  "Chancellor 
Livingston  "  the  two  boats  crashed 
together  and  the  smaller  one  went 
down.  The  fifty-two  passengers  and 
the  crew  were  safely  transferred  to 
the  other  boat  and  were  later  put 
aboard  the  "President,"  which  was 
met  off  Sand's  Point,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, about  eleven  o'clock,  aastbotmd, 
and  reached  Providence  Monday 
noon. 

For  some  months  after  the  loss  of 
the  "Washington,"  which  occurred 
on  May  14,  there  were  three  boats 
running  between  New  York  and 
Providence — the  "  Franklin  "  and 
the  "  President,"  with  the  fare  at 
six  dollars  and  the  "Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston" in  opposition,  with  the  fare 
at  three  dollars,  and  meals  extra. 
But  along  toward  the  middle  of  the 
summer  Captain  Comstock  brought 
out  his  new  boat,  the  "  Boston,"  to 
run  with  the  two  boats  of  the  "  New 
York  and  Boston  Steamboat  Com- 
pany." The  "Boston"  was  a"two- 
beam  engine"  boat  and  was  built  with- 
out masts,  the  first  on  the  Sound  to  be 
built  in  chat  way.  She  was  150  feet 
long,  handsomely  furnished,  and  de- 
veloped considerable  speed,  having 


made  a  record  on  four  consecutive 
trips  that  averaged  fifteen  hours  and 
six  minutes  each.  After  seven  years' 
service  on  this  run  she  was  sold  and 
rebuilt  for  service  out  of  Boston 
Points  in  Maine. 

The  opening  of  the  year  183a  was 
roseate  with  promise,  but  along 
toward  the  middle  of  the  summer 
cholera  broke  out  in  New  York  and 
the  quarantine  regulations  of  Provi- 
dence were  so  rigid  that  no  one  was 
permitted  to  enter  who  had  been 
within  the  previous  ten  days  any- 
where near  the  stricken  city.  The 
boats  were  put  upon  excursion  routes 
in  other  cities  or  tied  up  to  their 
wharves  to  await  the  lifting  of  the 
more  drastic  parts  of  the  health  ordi- 
nances. The  "Boston"  was  sent 
down  to  Boston  bay  where  she  found 
a  very  remunerative  opening  in  ex- 
cursions and  won  great  favor  for  her- 
self and  owners. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  the  "Prov- 
idence," generally  spoken  of  now  as 
the  "Little  Providence,"  came  onto 
this  run.  She  was  built  by  Brown 
and  Bell,  and,  since  1834,  had  been 
running  on  tie  New  Haven  route 
with  the  "Hudson."  The  "Little 
Providence  "  had  two  copper  boilers 
on  the  guards  after  the  Stevens'  plan 
on  the  Hudson  river  boats,  and  was 
the  first  single-beam  boat  on  the 
Sound  to  have  a  visible  "walking- 
beam.  "  She  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  "  President "  or  the 
"  Benjamin  Franklin,"  being  adver- 
tised at  the  time  of  her  sale  in  1840 
as  "  433  tons,"  but  she  was  faster 
than  either  and  once  raced  the 
"  President "  from  Newport  to  New 
York.  There  was  a  godly  Quaker 
on  board  at  the  time  from  whom  it 
was  thought  to  get  some  particulars 
of  the  race,  but  all  that  he  would 
admit  knowing  about  it  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  words:  "  Oh,  well,  I 
will  tell  thee.  It  was  quite  exciting, 
I  mean  to  some  of  the  people,  for  It 
was  a  pretty  fine  race  and  we  beat 
her  just  about  an  inch." 
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Daring  the  next  year  the  "Presi- 
dent "  and  the  "  Benjamin  Franklin  " 
formed  one  line  and  the  "Boston" 
and  the  "Providence"  formed  the 
other.  Thin  was  also  the  status  of 
things  in  1834,  but  in  Jane  of  1835 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who,  in 
1S31,  had  run  one  single  trip  from 
Providence  with  the  "Hercules," 
appeared  in  the  harbor  with  the 
"  Lexington, "  built  especially  for  this 
route,  with  the  motto:  "Through 
By  Daylight ! "  She  at  once  became 
the  most  popular  boat,  not  alone  be- 
cause of  her  speed,  but  because  she 
was  so  perfectly  furnished  and 
offered  the  lowest  rate  for  transpor- 
tation. In  the  severe  gales  of  the 
next  October,  or,  rather,  the  Octo- 
ber of  1836,  she  was  well-nigh  thrown 
upon  her  "beams'  ends "  and  barely 
escaped  complete  loss.  One  of  the 
tiller  ropes  broke  and  she  became 
unmanageable.  In  the  crisis  Cap- 
tain "  Ike  "  Dunstan,  who  was  after- 
ward lost  when  the  "  Atlantic"  was 
driven  ashore  on  Fisher's  Island,  in- 
sisted on  being  let  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  succeeded  In  fastening 
a  new  piece  to  the  broken  rope.  In 
appreciation  of  his  fearlessness  the 
passengers  presented  him  with  a 
watch  and  pin  valued  at  two  hundred 
dollars.  If  at  this  time  someone  had 
only  suggested  the  use  of  iron  rods 
or  chains  for  the  steering-gear  it 
might  not  have  been  necessary  to 
have  recorded  the  awful  loss  of  life 
in  the  burning  of  this  ill-fated  vessel 
on  that  bitterly  cold  night  of  Jann- 
ary  13,  1840. 

At  the  opening  of  navigation  in 
1836  the  "  Bunker  Hill "  came  from 
the  Connecticut  river  and  ran  for  a 
time  with  the  "Providence"  as  an 
opposition  line,  with  the  fare  at  eight 
dollars  and  freight  at  eight  cents  a 
cubic  foot.  Her  stay  was  very  brief 
and  accomplished  but  little.  She 
soon  returned  to  her  regular  run  be- 
tween Hartford  and  New  York. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  1836,  the 
"  Massachusetts  "  made  her  first  trip 


to  Providence.  She  left  New  York 
(Murray  Street),  at  5:03  p.m.  and 
arrived  in  Providence  at  7:35  the 
next  morning.  Her  passengers  for 
Boston  arrived  there  about  ten  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  making  the  trip  10 
seventeen  hours  from  New  York. 
On  Monday,  April  11,  she  started 
with  the  "Benjamin  Franklin "  and 
carried  passengers  at  one  dollar  a 
head.  On  the  following  Friday,  April 
la,  she  left  New  York  at  four  o'clock 
and  her  passengers  were  in  Boston  at 
nine  o'clock  Saturday  morning. 

The  "Massachusetts"  was  the  first 
boat  that  in  any  way  came  into  re- 
semblance to  the  modern  style  of 
steamboats.  This  new  marvel  of 
architecture  was  built  by  Brown  and 
Bell  of  live  oak  and  cedar,  and  meas- 
ured 30J  by  39  by  13,  registering  at 
713  tons.  She  had  been  built  under 
the  supervision  of  Captain  William 
Comstock,  who  had  commanded  the 
"Chancellor  Livingston,"  and  was 
by  him  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
boat  afloat,  and  had  two  copper  boil- 
ers with  two  low-pressure  beam  en- 
gines, each  of  145  H.  P.,  constructed 
by  Allaire.  Her  cabin  in  the  hold 
is  described  in  an  English  publica- 
tion as  follows: 


,  on  the  line  between  Sow  York  ' 

and  pTOTldmoe.  Is  IW  feet  In  len^,  Kboat  tt  , 
feet  In  tneilnrnm  brendth  «nd  U  feet  In  betfcbt.  , 
and  what  addi  in-eatlf  to  It*  ooDTcnlenoe  and  ' 
o&PBoity,  It  le  entirely  unbroken  b;  plUan  or  am  \ 
otner  obetraction  throQKhoat  Its  whole  area.  I 
haTB  dined  with  ITS  pergose  In  thli  oabin,  and,  ' 
notwIthBtandisg  ftt  nnmerons  aaemblT.  tbe  | 
tables,  which  were  arranged  In  two  parallel  ' 
rowe,  eitendlnjc  from  one  end  of  die  oabln  to  , 
the  other,  were  far  from  fnlly  oooapled.  The 
Btteodanoe  wai  good  and  erarythlni  was  oon-  ' 
dnoled  with  perfect  rcEnlarltrand  order.  There 
are  lit  flied  berthi  ranfced  ronnd  tbl*  oabtn  and 
about  100  temporary  berths  oan  be  arranced  tn  ; 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Bealdeatbeecelitr  fixed  i 
berths  In  the  ladiea'  oabln.  and  leveral  tempo-  I 
larr  sleeping  pluna  ewi  be  erected  Id  It  also. 


The  owners  of  the  "Massachu- 
setts "  now  bought  an  interest  in  the 
"  Boston "  and  ran  her  with  the 
"Providence"  and  their  new  boat 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  Line."     This 
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was  the  Srst  step  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  the  famous  "Boston  and 
Kew  York  Transportation  Com- 
pany" which  subsequently  became 
the  "  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation 
and  Transportation  Company"  and 
was,  for  years,  the  dominant  factor, 
not  only  in  Long  Island  Sound  trans- 
portation, but  also  on  the  Hudson, 
where  they  controlled  the  Troy  Line 
with  some  of  the  best  boats  on  the 
river. 

The  "  Lexington"  was  at  this 
time  rnnning  in  opposition  to  the 
five  boats  of  the  other  company,  for 
the  "  Benjamin  Franklin  "  and  the 
"  President "  had  been  added  to  the 
transportation  company's  fleet  and 
was  carrying  passengers  at  three 
dollars  and  making  the  trip  in  about 
eleven  and  a  half  hours. 

In  August  the  "Rhode  Island," 
built  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as 
the  "Massachusetts,"  was  added. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  September 
I,  1836,  she  left  New  York  at  6:ai 
(passed  Grand  street),  arrived  at 
Newport,  where  she  stopped  three 
minutes  at  5:00  p.u.  and  reached 
Providence  at  6  ;4o,  making  the  run- 
ning time  twelve  hours  and  thirteen 
minutes.  The  papers  of  the  day 
announced  this  as  the  "  Fastest  Trip 
Yet!" 

But  with  all  the  beauty  and  speed 
of  their  new  boat  the  "Transporta- 
tion Company  "  were  not  satisfied. 
The  "Lexington"  could  beat  her, 
and  an  order  was  given  for  a  new, 
faster  boat,  and  the  "  Narragansett, " 
built  on  new  lines,  came  out  to  meas- 
ure lengths  with  her  speedy  compet- 
itor. The  new  boat  was  a  disap- 
pointment for  either  the  "Lexing- 
ton" or  the  "Cleopatra,"  another 
Vanderbilt  boat  running  on  the 
Sound,  could  easily  sail  away  from 
her.  She  was  of  about  the  same 
general  dimensions  as  the  "Rhode 
Island,"  bat  was  sponsoned  fore  and 
aft  of  the  wheels.  Her  hull  was 
stiffened  by  diagonal  straps  of  bar- 
iron,  the  first  use  of  a  method  that 


afterward  became  general  in  steam- 
boat building.  When  she  went  to 
Providence  for  her  trial  trip  the 
directors,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
were  taken  on  board  for  a  sail  down 
the  river  and  a  dinner  at  the  boat's 
expense.  The  guests  were  seated 
about  the  table  when  the  "Nar- 
ragansett,"  which  was  awfully 
"crank,"  suddenly  lurched  over  and 
lay  down  on  her  side.  Some  of  the 
distinguished  guests  were  thrown 
over  backward  and  the  dinner  was 
spilled  on  the  floor,  but,  aside  from 
the  broken  china  and  glassware,  this 
was  the  only  damage  done.  Changes 
were  at  once  made  In  the  hull,  buf 
the  boat  was  always  a  failure.  Her 
engine,  which  was  of  the  horizontal 
type,  built  by  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works,  developed  300  H.  P.  which 
was  more  than  the  bull  could  stand 
and  she  had  frequently  to  be  laid  up 
for  repairs.  A  foreigner  visiting  us 
at  this  time  published  a  very  full  de- 
scription of  the  things  be  saw  while 
here,  and  among  them  thus  refers  to 
this  boat : 


Tba  totMt  «f  UiMA  iM  bottt,  and  IndMd,  tba 
flasrt  ■tsBoiar  which  I  mriraathe"NwntMi- 
uU."  DMntr  b«tire«ti  ir*w  Toik  «nd  PiOTMemw. 
ItoonldlkBrdlrtworedltadthat  tiitaTanel  pUw 
rofoladT  b«tw««n  Mair  York  and  ProtideiuM. 
It  wDI  be  laan  br  Inspaottaf  tha  map  that,  dnr- 
liiE  flCtr  BUM  of  the  TOyue.  •iteodlnc  between 
New  London  and  NewDoit,  abe  1*  quite  aipoeed 
to  the  loU  of  tfa«  Atlantio  ooean.  and,  notwtth- 
■candlnjt  ttak,  she  malwa  bar  paiMcea  wItbKreat 


The  opening  of  the  "Providence 
and  Stonington  Railroad"  in  1837 
naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Stonington  Line  of  steamers.  The 
Atlantic  Steamboat  Company  was 
organized  with  John  W.  Richmond 
at  the  head.  The  first  boat  was 
named  for  the  president  of  the  com< 
pany  and  was  built  at  Eddy's  Point 
from  plans  furnished'  by  Colonel 
John  S.  Eddy.  She  was  loo  by  14 
by  i>  and  had  a  square  engine,  with 
a  48-inch  cylinder  and  a  stroke  of 
eleven  feet,  built  by  the  Providence 
Steam  Engine  Company.    At  first 
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the  boilers  were  pnt  on  the  guards, 
bat  when  she  quietly  rolled  over  at 
her  wharf  and  settled  to  the  bottom, 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  place  them  in  the  hold. 

Races  on  the  Sound  were  the  rule 
then,  not  the  exception,  and  the  old 
company  at  once  ordered  the  "Nar- 
ragansett "  made  ready  for  a  contest 
of  speed.  She  succeeded  in  beating 
her  new  rival  by  more  than  an  hoar 
on  the  first  trip  from  New  York  to 
Providence,  but  the  joy  was  short- 
lived, for  as  soon  as  the  stiffness  of 
the  new  boat  had  worn  away  she 
could  easily  outsail  her.  In  fact,  the 
"  John  W.  Richmond  "  proved  to  be 
a  very  fast  boat  and  made  some  won- 
derfully quick  trips,  once  going  to 
New  York  in  less  than  eleven  hours 
and  often  covering  the  distance  be- 
tween Providence  and  Newport  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  She 
did  not  stay  upon  the  run,  however, 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  was 
sold  for  $53,500  to  run  on  the  Ken- 
nebec river  where  she  was  burned  in 
1843.  Before  she  bad  gone,  the  rail- 
road people,  to  regain  their  lost  pres- 
tige, offered  Vanderbilt  $60,000  for 
the  "Lexington, "provided she  could 
beat  the  "  John  W.  Richmond."  The 
offer  was  not  immediately  accepted 
and  it  is  stated  that  when  the  famous 
racer  finally  passed  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  old  line  it  was  at  a  figure 
that  bordered  cloce  onto  $71,000. 

In  1838  the  steam-packet  "Nep- 
ttiae,"  came  onto  the  route  with  the 
announcement  that  she  was  "  not  run 
in  opposition  to  any  other  boat  and 
noradngwouldbepenaitted."  Cap- 
tain  Pennoyer  was  in  command. 
Later  on  she  passed  into  the  control 
of  George  Law  who  used  her  to  open 
np  a  new  line  for  the  same  run.  In 
(846  she  ran  into  a  schooner  off  Strat- 
ford Light  and  was  in  temporary  dan- 
ger of  sinking.  The  passengers  sought 
for  the  captain  and  were  told  that 
there  was  none  on  board.  They 
asked  for  the  mate  and  received  the 
reply  that  the  boat  had  sailed  with- 


out one.  When  they  wanted  to  know 
who  was  in  command  they  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  hard  to  telL  Be- 
coming desperate  they  went  to  the 
pilot  and  demanded  that  he  take  them 
into  New  Haven,  but  he  said  that  he 
had  shipped  for  that  trip  only  and 
didn't  know  the  course  into  New 
Haven,  but  if  "  they  wanted  to  go 
back  to  New  York  "  he  would  ' '  take 
them  back  as  fast  as  the  wheels  conid 
be  made  to  chum  water."  And  so 
back  they  went. 

The  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  organised  in  1839  to 
run  the  Stonington  Line  and  soon 
disposed  of  all  their  older  boats.  By 
1844  they  had  only  the  "Massachu- 
setts," the  "  Rhode  Island,"  the 
' '  Narragansett "  and  the  ' '  Uobe- 
gan"  left.  The  "Rhode  Island'' 
and  the  "Narragansett"  were  sold 
in  1846  and  the  latter,  when  en  route 
to  New  Orleans,  went  ashore  on 
Mosquito  Inlet,  Florida,  and  became 
a  total  loss.  The  "Rhode  Island" 
left  Boston  for  San  Francisco  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  January 
>5,  1850,  and  on  Monday  morning, 
when  in  latitude  34.30,  longitude  71, 
the  hog-brace  parted  which  threw 
the  engine  out  of  line  so  that  it  could 
not  be  used  and  the  boat  became 
helpless  in  the  storm.  Nine  of  the 
passengers  and  three  of  the  crew, 
who  had  taken  to  one  of  the  small 
boats,  were  picked  up  by  the 
schooner,  "Mary  Wise,"  Captain 
Crockett,  and  were  later  transferred 
to  the  whaling  bark,  "Richmond," 
which  reached  Providence  on  the 
eleventh  of  February.  Thirty-two 
passengers  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
crew  were  lost. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  the  "  Mohe- 
gan,"  a  smaller  boat  than  any  of  the 
others  in  the  railroad  company's  fleet, 
was  added  to  the  line.  She  had  a 
Lighthall  horizontal-beam  engineud 
made  good  time,  but  it  was  very 
hard  to  keep  her  head  up  to  the  wind. 
On  one  of  her  trips  to  New  York  it 
seemed  that  she  would  be  driven  on- 
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to  Watch  Hill  Reef  in  spite  of  all 
that  could  be  done  to  save  her. 
Bvezy  man  on  board,  passengers 
and  crew,  wers  set  to  carrying  the 
freig^ht  from  the  deck  down  into  the 
S^entleman's  cabin  to  relieve  some- 
ttiing  of  the  top-heaviness,  and  they 
kept  her  from  wrecking. 

On  the  trip  from  New  Yorlt  on 
March  17,  1S40,  the  cylinder-head 
blew  ont  and  she  was  towed  into 
Stonington  by  the  "Providence," 
•wb.ic.hw&s  en  route  to  NewYoT]t,  Some 
of  the  passengers  were  badly  scalded, 
bat  there  was  no  fatality. 

The  year  1840  was  ushered  in  with 
tile  appalling  calamity  of  the  burning 
of  the  "Lexington."  She  had  left 
New  York  for  Stonington  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
1 3,  and  at  7 :3o  in  the  evening, 
when  off  Eaton's  Neck,  was  found  to 
be  on  fire.  On  her  last  trip  to  New 
York  there  had  been  tronble  with 
the  blowers  for  the  artificial  draft 
used  in  burning  hard  coal  which  had 
just  been  introduced  on  her,  and  she 
had  been  pulled  off  for  repairs,  but 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  stauncheet- 
bnilt  boat  of  the  whole  fleet  led  to 
an  order  that  she  be  gotten  ready  for 
that  Monday  night  trip  on  account 
of  the  ice  which  had  thickened  in  the 
Sonnd.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  she 
carried  on  this  trip  fully  a  hundred 
and  fifty  passengers,  many  of  whom 
were  seated  at  the  supper-table  when 
the  alarm  of  fire  was  given.  Of  this 
total  number  only  four  were  saved. 
Iq  the  United  States  Senate  Docu- 
ment, for  the  Twenty- sixth  Con- 
gress, containing  an  account  of  the 
government's  investigation,  the  pilot, 
Stephen  Manchester,  one  of  the  four 
survivors,  says: 


I  irai  In  the  wbaal-hoius,  kt  tbo  wbeali  wImd 
tba  alarm -wu  flnt  bItui  ;  It  iru  about  hall-put 
atma  o'olook  In  tna  arenlnc.  I  wai  tint  notl- 
Badof  dkedancarbTaoiDeoDe  who  oame  to  Uia 
wfaMMkouaaandtoMDutlieboat'waBODflra.    I 

An  fiAt   knn^  whn   Ui«t  pOraoil  WSa.     KT  fiFPt 

OIK  «t  tha  iriudOMHiaa 
1*  mM'  d«A  on  An  all 

'hatTpviirNMi'aSor*  tha  promanadAdMA. 
anaiMmea  •  tUn abaM, and,  aj "- 


nMTMDent  mt  to  ft«p  ont  .. 
and  look  aft.  I  taw  vs»  ojmr  d«A  on 
"  ""  — ^*^lip«  ano  Uaitaic  np 
jcabor*  tha  promanad 


In  abaet,  and,  apparantlr. 
M  Hau  Mamad  to  (OlkrW 


Bp  the  amoke-pltte  and  wai  all  aronnd  it  I 
i«aln  went  Into  the  wbeel-bonaa,  oansht  hold  of 
toe  wheeL  hora  It  hard  aport  tuid  ittjered  the 
boat.head  to  laad.   .    .   ,   A»  I  got  "■-  -■—' 


bore  over  haid  »oit|  (^ptain  Chllda  oame  Into 
tha  wheel'hoaee.  tw  put  hU  handonaapoke  of 
the  wheel,  and  at  that  momtnt,  the  rape  caTe 

'  dont  leoollaot  aealns  Captain 

■ '  --  -■-"*  on  tbe  fore- 


ChU^: 


Hie  engine  tbeyaaooeeded  In  Rettliig  out.  but  I 
did  not  lee  anr  of  the  bnekeo,  ezoept  two  or 
three  whioh  w«  fonnd  afterward  on  tbe  fore- 
oavtle.  I  belleTO  that  the  ropaa  were  not  parted 
bj  the  tiraiii,  bnt  were  bnmed  off. 


He  then  told  of  helping  to  launch 
the  life-boat  after  a  vain  effort  to 
quench  the  flames  and  of  making  a 
raft  of  a  spar  and  the  fiag-staS  and 
portions  of  ^e  guards,  and  continues : 


Amonic  thoae  who  remained  to  the  last  was  a 
Ht.  Von  Cott,  Hi.  Hoyt  and  Mr.  HanideD  of  the 
expraaa;  tbey  were  all  oonflned  to  tiia  forward 
deoK.  At  twelve  o'elook,  I  left  the  wreak  and 
aaaed  mjnalf  down  apontbaataga  or  rafK  from 
that  1  got  on  a  bale  ot  ootton  on  whloo  waa 
alreadronenuD.  After  Ooailnft  aiwud  on  the 
bate  nntU  day  Ugliti  abont  wUoh  time  mjr  oom- 
paidon  fall  from  the  bale  and  went  down  wlth- 
ont  a  rttaggle  hla  mfferinet  from  the  oold  were 
lnt«oaa— (£•  wrack,  I  tUnK,  went  down  about 
threeo'oloc^  A*hortUineaftarninrlte,It«aol- 
' --'teataui  a  iloop  to  the  windward.  1  managed 
at  a  handkei^dilef  on  a  nleoe  of  board  and 
>d  It  op.    I  waa  ricked  op  br  the  Hoop, 

'^- OMitaln  Xeekar.    Iwaitakanto 

Captain  Godfrej  at  Bonthport. 


On  board,  as  a  passenger,  was  Cap- 
tain Chester  Hilliard,  who,  some  time 
afterward,  visited  Stratford  and  told 
his  experiences  of  that  terrible  night. 
In  his  testimony  he  says: 


thor  bore   down  and 

plokad  me  op.  She  waa  the  "  Uerobaiit "  from 
thnilhporb Captain Heeker.  .  .  .  Itwaiabont 
II  A.lt.  when  I  waa  pt^ed  up.  Ttwr  plokad  np 
two  men  allra  and  two  dead  bodlea.  One  waa 
Hanebeater,  the  pflot;  the  other  waa  Charles 
Smith:  be  was  on  the  wheal-honae.  The  pilot 
wwprettrmaobgptieand  T  thought  the  other 
■eemed  better.  %nlth  waa  a  flreman  on  tlM 
"Lozlnaton." 

Smith  had  taken  to  abala  of  ootton  about  nine 
o'clock  and  drifted  abont  In  tbe  vldnltr  of  tbe 
■taamernnlll  half-put  one.  At  that  time  there 
were  a  vamb«r  otpaiaangtH  jet  oUnglng  to  the 
goarda  and  floaUng  abont  on  pleoaa  of  wreok- 
age.  Some  time  aRar  one  o'olock  Smith  drifted 
np  to  tbe  doomed  Taaael  and  climbed  aboard  to 
■atwarm.  He  (tared  on  board  till  ahe  tank,  when 
be  with  fovrotlMaB,  climbed  onto  tbe  top  of  tbe 
wbeal-bonae  and  drifted  awer-  All  axcept 
Smilfc,  who  was  not  taken  from  hlaperUou  poal- 
Uog  nntH  two  o'clock  tbe  next  aftenraoo.  no- 
oombed  to  the  intena*  cdd  aikl  wen  wuhed 
away  br  the  teaaUng  waTea. 
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The  most  remarkable  case  of  all 
was  that  of  David  Crowley,  the  sec- 
ond mate  on  the  "Lexingfton."  Soon 
after  it  was  seen  that  the  vessel  was 
doomed,  Crowley  took  refu^  on  a 
bale  of  cotton  and  was  carried  quite 
a  distance  from  the  biimingr  mass. 
Fortunately,  his  bale  did  not  roll  and 
he  burrowed  into  its  side.  With 
some  of  the  loosened  cotton  he  stuffed 
his  clothes,  making  a  thick  pad,  and 
this  kept  him  from  freezing.  Mon- 
day night  and  all  day  Tuesday,  Tues- 
day night  and  all  day  Wednesday, 
the  bale  of  cotton  was  his  "  ark  "  on 
the  swelling  Sound.  Wednesday 
evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  his  bale 
bumped  against  the  ice-bound  shore 
of  Long  Island  at  a  place  called  New 
Gully,  about  eighteen  miles  east  of 
Old  Field  Point,  and  Crowley  crawled 
out  on  land.  Catching  the  rays  of 
light  that  streamed  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hutchinson,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away,  he  turned  his  feet  thitherward 
and  was  received  as  one  who  bad 
come  back  from  the  dead. 

There  is  an  interesting  sequel  to 
this  story.  It  is  not  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  was  a  widow,  or  that  she 
had  a  lovely  daughter,  either  of 
whom  Crowley,  in  the  real  orthodox 
love-story  way,  subsequently  mar- 
ried, but  the  bale  of  cotton  on,  or  in 
which  he  had  drifted  more  than  fifty 
miles,  was  taken  by  Crowley,  to 
whom  the  owners  afterward  gave  it, 
to  his  home  in  Providence,  where  it 
was  kept  for  years.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  and  cotton  was  at  its 
highest  and  very  scarce  at  any  price, 
Crowley's  bale  was  sold  and  made 
into  bandages  for  dressing  the 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  From 
that  bale  came  the  famous  "Lexing- 
ton Brand  "  of  cloth. 

Several  frozen  bodies  were  found 
some  days  afterward  in  a  boat  that 
had  drifted  into  one  of  the  inlets  of 
Long  Island  and  others  were  picked 
np  in  the  drift-ice  that  had  frozen 
about  them. 


The  coroner's  jury  censured  the 
steamboat  inspectors  and  the  owners 
of  the  "Lexington"  for  the  awfnl 
loss  of  life  and  condemned  the  carry- 
ing of  inflammable  cargoes  on  pas- 
senger steamers.  The  officers  of  the 
boat,  all  of  whom  had  perished  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  Manchester, 
the  pilot,  came  in  for  their  share  of 
the  blame,  but  part  of  the  jury  were 
in  favor  of  fully  exonerating  Captain 
Manchester  as  it  was  shown  that,  in 
his  duties,  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  receiving  or  stowing 
of  a  cargo.  From  the  testimony 
given  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
the  fire  started  from  an  overheated 
smoke- pipe — which  Captain  Man- 
chester said  he  had  often  seen  red- 
hot — igniting  the  woodwork  of  the 
promenade  deck.  It  was  shown  that 
the  "  Lexington  "  had  a  good  boiler 
for  burning  wood,  but  that  it  was  not 
suitable  for  the  burning  of  hard  coal 
under  a  forced  draft  as  had  been 
attempted. 

The  saddest  feature  brought  out 
at  the  inquest  was  that  the  sloop, 
"Improvement,"CaptainTirrell,  was 
within  five  miles  of  the  burning 
steamer  and  did  not  go  to  her  assist- 
ance because  the  captain  thought 
< '  she  would  have  boats  enough  of 
her  own"  and  "if  he  stopped  he 
might  lose  his  tide  over  the  bar." 
If  the  "  Improvement "  had  reached 
the  "  Lexington"  even  at  midnight, 
five  hours  after  the  fire  was  discov- 
ered, fully  a  half  of  those  on  board 
when  she  sailed  out  from  New  York 
might  have  been  saved. 

In  an  issue  of  the  .A^'inv  World,  pnb- 
lished  in  New  York  at  the  time,  the 
loss  of  the  "Lexington,"  which  the 
firemen  Smith  said  has  gone  twetUy- 
three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  is 
fully  described  and  here  the  name  of 
Captain  Tirrell  is  bracketed  and  un- 
derscored as  that  of  a  man  dead  to 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  not 
to  be  mentioned  as  among  the  living. 

There  was  said  to  have  been  at 
least  $30,000  of  bullion  on  the  boat  at 
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the  time  she  was  lost  with  a  large 
amount  of  specie  consigned  to  Bos- 
ton throagh  "  Harden's  Express." 
Efforts  for  locating  and  securing  this 
lost  treasure  have  been  as  frequent 
and  about  as  fruitful  as  the  attempts 
to  find  Captain  Kidd's  buried  pot  of 
gold. 

The  mate,  David  Crowley,  passed 
away  some  two  years  ago  at  his  home 
in  Providence,  and  the  fireman, 
Charles  Smith,  whose  home  was  in 
the  same  city,  died  within  the  last 
few  months. 

Soon  after  the  awful  holocaust 
many  of  the  papers  printed  cards 
similar  to  the  following  from  the 
Bridgeport  Standard: 


A  nward  <rf  $1(0  wtD  b«  wtid  for  Um  noor- 
•rr  of  the  bodj  iX  Kt.Jmm  OODwtook,  IMa  aloft 
of  the  lUunboat,  "LnSagton^'  ud  itItIiu  tn- 
fonnaU(»Mtb«um«  tM  any  Haw  Tork  paper. 
He  ml  uad  n  tmi*.  abo«t  flra  fiat,  two  or 
thne  IhoSm  Ib  tMAU  tbUmt  tUok^et.  Utbt 
oonplralim  mod  UAt  hair,  wtttik  Ugh  fcovhaad. 
Hb  dnM  ooBdfM  of  a  bUci  fraS  ooM.  dark- 
mUMd  pwitahiOBa  and  apircd  wddIod  TMt;  a 
cotton  (Urt,  maikad  t.  C,  or  nam*  In  f  uO.  and 
knH  lamb*!  wwd.  do.,  ootton  dnwera  aoA  oot- 


SOldmtohandabanRoldahatai.    (Jan.  IS,  1B40). 


The  completion  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  havii^  been  made  possible 
by  the  granting  of  a  loan  of  $ioo,ocx> 
from  the  New  York  state  treasury, 
which  was  subsequently  returned,  that. 
road  was  opened  in  July,  1844,  and  a 
through  train  service  was  inaugurated 
to  Greenport  with  direct  connection 
by  boat  for  the  Norwich  and  Worces- 
ter railroad,  via  Norwich,  and  for 
Boston,  by  the  way  of  Providence,  via 
Stonington.  The  "Worcester,"  "Cle- 
opatra," and  "New  Haven,"  three 
Vanderbilt  boats,  were  used  for  cross- 
ing the  Sound.  A  train  left  Brooklyn 
every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  and 
ran  through  to  Greenport  in  three  and 
a  half  or  four  hours,  then  there  was  a 
sail  of  two  hours  across  the  Sound 
and  four  hours  more  by  rail  to  Boston. 
This  arrangement  was  continued 
through  1844,  1845  and  1846  and  was 
discontinued  in  March,  1847.  In 
1873  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  in- 


stitute a  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ment and  the  "Jane  Mosely"  was  built 
by  Lawrence  and  Fouiks,  of  Brook- 
lyn, to  run  between  Greenport  and 
Newport,  in  connection  with  special 
train  service  on  the  Long  Island  road, 
but  the  scheme  was  abandoned  after 
one  season's  trial  and  the  "Jane 
Mosely"  was  sold  to  a  Baltimore  com- 
pany for  $85,000.  The  third  and  last 
attempt  to  reach  New  York  by  the 
way  of  the  Sound  and  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  was  made  by  the  New  York 
and  New  England  and  the  Housatonic 
railroad  in  1891,  when  connection  was 
made  at  Wilson  Point,  on  the  Con- 
necticut side,  and  with  the  Oyster 
Bay  Branch,  the  entire  train  being 
carried  across  the  Sound  on  the  mag- 
nificent transport  "Cape  Charles," 
which  left  but  a  very  short  rail-run 
into  Long  Island  City. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
that  George  Law  entered  into  the 
steamboat  interests  of  the  Sound. 
Few  men  of  his  day  cared  or  dared  to 
enter  the  arena  with  him  as  an  oppo- 
nent. At  one  time  the  New  York 
Herald  said  of  him :  "He  is  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  age  and  a  character 
that  does  not  appear  in  every  genera- 
tion. Of  the  Americans  who  have 
preceded  him,  the  late  Henry  Eckford 
perhaps,  most  resembled  him ;  but  he 
is  in  some  respects,  superior  to  Eck- 
ford, for  his  talents  are  more  diversi- 
fied." We  cannot  boast  of  him  as  a 
Connecticut-born,  but  we  did  furnish 
him  with  the  opportunity  from  which 
much  of  his  later  fame  sprung.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  state,  of 
Scotch  parentage,  at  least  on  his  fath- 
er's side,  and  when  a  boy  left  the  old 
home  and  started  out  "on  his  own 
hook"  and  knocked  about  till  that 
strange  hidden  "something"  within 
that  makes  for  success  had  come 
to  the  surface.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  digging  canals  and  build- 
ing railroads  and  planning  bridges 
and  in  the  establishing  of  ocean  steam- 
ship lines.     He  built  the  great  "High 
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Bridge"  for  the  water  supply  of  New- 
York,  one  of  the  finest  structures  in 
the  world,  opened  up  a  steamship  line 
between  New  York  and  Chagres,  and 
another  between  New  Orleans  and 
that  port,  in  connection  with  which  he 
ran  a  line  of  superior  vessels  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Isthmus  from  Pan- 
ama to  San  Francisco,  and  finally  built 
and  owned  the  railroad  that  crossed 
tl.e  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  He  was  a  typi- 
cal exponent  of  our  earlier  institu- 
tions and  in  his  self-made  independ- 
ence could  hardly  have  sprung  up  in 
any  other  country. 

In  1844  Law  brought  the  "Nep- 
tune," which  had  been  built  by  J.  P. 
Allaire  and  others  for  a  coastwise 
steamer,  and  started  in  for  some  of 
the  business  of  the  Stonington  line  for 
Boston.  In  1845  he  built  the  "Ore- 
gon," 318  by  35  by  jo,  with  a  draft  of 
only  six  feet  Her  engine  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works 
and  had  a  seventy-two  inch  cylinder 
with  a  stroke  of  eleven  feet  The 
wheels  were  thirty-four  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  the  shaft,  in  true  Hudson  river 
style,  was  set  forward  of  the  engine. 
After  making  a  few  trips  on  the  Hud- 
son she  came  onto  this  new  run  and 
was  from  the  very  first  a  great  suc- 
cess. In  one  of  the  papers  of  the  next  - 
year,  1846,  we  read: 


At  foor  oVahMk  Sttndur  moraine,  April  tstb. 
^  Sf*''25f;'  ?"  V^-'jtg  Hurt  Oau,  wu  ourled 
onto  tbe  Grid  Iron  whiob  onili«d  throiuh  hM- 
^ben  ud  lb*  rematnad  twt.  Bar  lenfth  and 
uawafiito(luTinMliliMrTm>k«  It  doDbtTnl  If 
dM  will  arer  b«  relMMd.  8ha  bad  tfarae  taoii- 
dred  PMMunra  on  board,  all  of  wbom  were 
^^pffnfelr.  ThB'-Ore«oii"oortoTcr|UB,- 
000  and  waa  not  Inmrad. 


off.  He  first  threw  down  the  gaunt- 
let to  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and 
challenged  him  for  a  race  with  the 
"Traveller,"  which  had  already  held 
down  the  "Oregon,"  in  a  test  of 
twenty-five  miles,  but  as  Vanderbilt 
had  at  this  time  disposed  of  his  inter- 
ests in  the  boat,  he  could  not  accom- 
modate his  doughty  friend.  He  next 
went  out  for  the  colors  of  the  ill- 
starred  "Atlantic,"  of  the  Norwich 
Line,  and  issued  one  of  his  character- 
istic challenges  as  follows : 


The  frtendi  of  tbs  "Atlintla"  b«Te  dafned 
that  Ibe  wal  (airsr  than  tba  "Onnn,"  and 
that  thervareraadrtobMk  tbair  opuloB,  and 
that  tr  I  ofr«rad  a  M  It  wonld  be  takan  np  baton 
K  ma  drr.  For  the  porpoM  <tf  taatliv  tbrtr 
ftatamanti  and  tbelr  oonndanoa  In  tha  roaed  of 
tbe"AU*ntla.'.'  I.now  obr.tp  back  the  "Oi*- 


"  OiafDD  "  to  raoe  od  b< 


But  she  was  released  and  for  seve- 
ral years  contributed  no  small  interest 
to  the  story  of  steamboats. 

So  fully  satisfied  was  the  owner  of 
the  "Oregon"  with  the  doings  of  his 
boat  that  he  went  about  with  the  tra- 
ditional "chip"  nicely  balanced  on  his 
shoulder  and  just  itching  to  find  some- 
one who  would  attempt  to  knock  it 


The  offer  was  accepted  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  race  should  be  sailed 
during  the  month  of  December,  but  on 
November  25,  1846,  the  "Atlantic," 
which  had  cost  $150,000  and  had  been 
in  service  but  a  very  short  time,  was 
driven  onto  the  rocks  off  Fisher's 
Island  and  became  a  complete  loss. 
About  fifty  persons,  including  Captain 
Isaac  Dunstan,  her  commander,  were 
drowned.  Our  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley 
Sigoumey  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
has  made  the  statement  that  the  bell 
mournfully  tolled  by  the  swayii^  of 
the  wreck  was  the  basis  of  one  of  her 
most  beautiful  poems,  beginning: 

Toll,  toU,  toll  I 

Thou  bell  by  billowa  awtug, 
And,  night  and  dfty,  thy  warning  words 

Repeat  with  niotirnfiil  tonsme  I 
Toll  tor  the  qneenly  boat 

Wr    ■     •  •      ■ 

Sea-11 

She 

Having  thus  been  cheated  out  of 
the  opportunity  to  race  this  boat,  when 
the  "Bay  State"  made  her  first  trip  on 
the  Fall  River  Line,  May  18, 1847,  the 
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"Oregon"  was  waiting  for  her.  When 
the  boats  passed  through  Hell  Gate  the 
odds  were  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
"Oregon,"  but  as  they  got  out  into  the 
Sound,  the  "Bay  State"  received  an 
extra  turn  or  two  and  soon  forged  to 
the  front.  Then  the  race  was  on  in 
earnest  The  new  boat  maintained 
the  lead,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  "Ore- 
c:on"  could  do,  until  Stratford  Shoal 
Light  could  be  seen  a-stem  and  then, 
that  there  should  never  be  any  dis- 
pute on  the  question,  when  she  was  off 
Bartlett's  Reef,  she  deliberately 
crossed  the  bow  of  her  out-sailed  foe. 
There  had  evidently  been  something 
of  pride  in  the  record  that  the  two 
boats  were  to  make  that  day,  for  the 
log  of  the  "Oregon"  shows  that  she 
passed  Corlear's  Hook  at  5:18; 
Thrc^^s  Point,  6 107 ;  Huntington 
Light,  7:26;  Stratford  Shoal  Light, 
8:18,  and  arrived  at  Stonington  at 
12  x>7  A.M.  The  "Bay  State"  made 
her  run  to  Kewport  in  nine  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes,  although  the  boats 
had  an  adverse  tide  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  trip. 

This  defeat  of  the  "Oregon" 
seemed  to  haunt  "Live  Oak  George," 
who  was  aboard  at  the  time  urging 
the  engineer  to  "give  her  another 
peg"  until  there  were  no  more  "pegs" 
to  give  her,  and  he  issued  a  challei^^e 
to  race  any  and  all  steamboats  having 
a  record  for  speed  and  thus  settle  at 
once  and  for  all  time  the  question  as 
to  which  was  the  fastest  boat  engaged 
in  inland  navigation.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  he  came  out 
with  a  "card"  in  which  he  said: 


IWi  ti  Um  lint  I  haTS  hatvd  of  the  ohallsiics, 
nor  do  I  battore  Hr.  Law  Kotbortaad  Ita  tana. 
Tae  toUowliu  _pn>Bo«]t]on  waa  made  br  my 
fctotbar,  J.  B.  VanaerbOt,  on  board  Ue  ^'  Bar 
Btata,"  «■  Toead>y.  the  Mb  toit.,  In  pr«aatioe  of 
Vt.  Law,  Mr.  Mawton  and  Captain  ComHock,  to 
■Dtor  tha  "  Bandflak  BudaonT' Uw  "  Bar  Stata,  " 
tna  "  Oraioii''  and  "  C.  VaadcniOt."  or  an;  other 

*— '-' ' fOranoatoMattlMirapaad, 

ed  ataaDMia  atudms  at  tha 
.  In  watan  of  Haw  Tnk.  Ths 
put  In  ino,  or  aaj  othar  anm 
pet  boat,  to  ran  on  an?  named  da/  from  tha 
lower  bar  to  Havanttaw  bay  and  baok.  lUa 
waa  acraed  to  by  Mr.  Law  and  paitlallr  by  Xr. 


VewUm,  Oaptatn  Oonutook  wanted  tm  nmia- 
dar,  U  balnc  na<«aaaTT  to  laa  hli  ownera. 

How,  I  tar.  I  wUl  ran  the  "O.  Vaaderbnt," 
iaitrledaaBlieli,acal)Mt  anrboat  afioat  to  anr 
ptaMtlMrname  wbere  tliere  la  ■ntSalent  water 
tofloaibn.foravrnm  from  ■!,«»  to  tUK^WO. 
Tbli  ohalleaffe  la  open  until  SatmdaT  next,  when 
I  propoae  tr^nc  mf  boat. 


This  led  to  the  famous  race  of  June 
I,  1847,  between  the  "Oregon,"  com- 
manded by  Captain  Seth  "Hiayer,  and 
the  "Vanderbilt,"  in  charge  of  her 
owner.  The  course  was  from  off  the 
Battery  to  Sing  Sing  and  return. 
When  the  "C  Vanderbilt,"  which  was 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  her  builders, 
came  out  into  the  river,  the  "Oregon" 
left  her  dock  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  took  her  position  on  the  port  side 
of  her  antagonist.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  signal  was  given  and  the  two  boats 
got  away  in  good  style.  The  tide  was 
just  at  its  ebb  and  for  thirty  miles  the 
two  boats  ran  bow  and  bow.  When 
they  came  up  to  the  stake-boat,  the 
"Oregon"  was  half  a  length  ahead 
and  tfie  engineer  of  the  "C.  Vander- 
bilt" gave  her  a  further  advantage 
here  t^  stopping  his  engine  entirely 
as  she  rounded  the  stake,  instead  of 
slowing  her  down  as  he  had  been  sig- 
nalled from  the  old  pilot  house.  But 
the  two  boats  straightened  out  for  the 
return  trip,  the  "Oregon"  quite  a  dis- 
tance in  the  lead.  At  Yonkers  she  led 
by  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  her  coal 
was  all  gone.  There  was  $1,000  at 
stake,  besides  a  great  deal  of  pride, 
and  to  keep  up  the  advantage  she  had 
gained,  chairs  and  settees  and  mat- 
tresses, panel- work  and  state-room 
doors  were  used  to  feed  the  furnace 
flames.  When  the  starting-point  was 
reached  the  "Oregon"  was  an  easy 
winner,  having  covered  the  66.76 
miles  in  three  hours  and  fifteen  min- 
utes, an  average  of  21.10  miles  an 
hour,  with  a  favorable  tide  one  way 
and  an  adverse  tide  on  the  home- 
stretch. 

This  was  a  race  worth  the  seungi 
There  were  not  two  better  boats  in  the 
whole  world  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
another  could  have  been  found  any- 
where to  keep  up  with  tfie  pace  they 
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set  at  this  time.  Boats  crowded  with 
excursionists  followed  the  two  Nep- 
tunian horses  up  the  river  a  ways  and 
waited  for  their  return.  It  was  the 
only  race  ever  sailed  on  the  Hudson 
where  any  large  sum  of  money  was  at 
stake  and  the  sea-gods  and  the  very 
sea-nymphs  themselves  were  betting 
on  the  result.  The  day  was  all  that 
one  could  have  wished  for  and  the 
outcome  was  so  clearly  beyond  dis- 
pute that  bets  were  quickly  paid. 

On  the  same  day  the  "Washing- 
ton," which  was  the  first  American 
built  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
since  the  days  of  the  "Savannah," 
sailed  out  through  the  Narrows  for 
Bremen. 

The  "Hendrick  Hudson,"  being 
about  thirty  feet  longer  than  either 
the  "Oregon"  or  the  "C.  Vanderbilt," 
they  being  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, would  have  been  "outclassed" 
in  a  race  where  they  were  contestants, 
though  to  a  iand-lubber  it  will  always 
seem  that  a  race  is  a  race  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  boats  entered,  as  the 
sole  question  to  be  settled  is :  "Which 
of  two  boats  is  the  faster?"  There 
was  thus  an  unsettled  question  to  be 
answered  as  to  whether  the  "Oregon" 
could  run  away  from  the  "Hendrick 
Hudson,"  which  was  the  lai^est  boat 
then  on  the  Hudson,  as  she  had  from 
the  "C.  Vanderbilt."  Here  was  a 
foeman  worthy  of  the  steel,  and 
George  Law  in  another  characteristic 
challenge  offered  "to  race  the  'Ore- 
gon' against  the  'Hendrick  Hudson' 
over  the  same  route  as  the  one  select- 
ed in  the  race  with  the  'C.  Vander- 
bilt,' or  any  other  route  to  be  agreed 
upon,  for  $2,000  against  $i,ooc;  if 
that  should  not  be  of  sufficient  inter- 
est, $3,000  to  $2,000  ...  or 
$100  to  $75  on  any  amount  up  to 
$50,000."  If  neither  of  the  above 
were  accepted,  he  agreed  to  "race  the 
'Oregon'  with  only  one  wheel  against 
the  'Hendrick  Hudson'  for  $1,000." 
The  challenge  was  not  accepted. 

The  "C.  Vanderbilt,"  300  by  35-6 
by   10-3,  was  built    by    Bishop  and 


Simonson  and  engined  by  AQaire. 
Some  six  years  later  the  Illustrated 
News  had  an  account  of  an  innovation 
on  the  "C.  Vanderbilt,"  although  the 
ill-fated  "Atlantic"  had  been  lighted 
with  gas,  which  makes  interesting 
reading  in  these  days  of  our  newly 
invented  "search-lights." 


Tb»  Stonlnjrtoii  ttMingr,   '  — , 

hu  bean  fnrnlihad  with  an  ■Mrmtni  tor  pro- 
dQcdnc  what  ta  okUad  '■  Burll'  CUohmi  UjAt.*' 
Thla  lli(fat  li  prodDoad  bj  the  oombostlon  of  bx- 
dni«D  and  oxTno  saaai  opon  a  audi  ideoe  m 
okldmn.  and  It  kaehLHEMbemeMi  tmntr- 
flTO  dUm  imn  tbe  Sound,   ne  eoM  ot  tUa  u- 

Bradu  li  about  IHCi,  and  the  ooet  of  bnndiit  ffia 
btb  tan  cent!  per  boor,  ne  oltlre  mwaMi 
only  ooenplM  riK  t««(  aqnare  or  Toom  aad  ean  b« 
piMed  tn  anr  part  ot  tha  boat  moat  oonTontalt. 


She  came  onto  the  Stonington  run  in 
1847  and  was  joined  the  next  year  by 
the  "Commodore,"  275  by  32  by  11, 
built  by  the  same  firm.  In  1867  the 
"C.  Vanderbilt,"  having  come  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  J.  W.  Hancox,  with 
the  "Connecticut,"  (second)  built  in 
184S,  was  taken  to  the  Hudson 
and  placed  on  the  Troy  Line 
where  she  ran  as  a  passenger  and 
freight  boat  till  July,  1872,  when  she 
was  made  into  a  tow-boat,  as  which 
she  continued  until  broken  up  in  1885. 
Her  "gallows  frame"  may  yet  be  seen 
rising  above  the  mud  in  Roundout 
Creek  where  she  found  a  grave.  The 
"Commodore"  was  sent  to  the  Hud- 
son for  a  short  time  in  1856  and  ran 
on  the  Troy  Line.  When  she  re- 
turned she  was  commanded  by  CapL 
"Ed"  Curtis,  son  of  Capt.  Kneeland 
Curtis  of  Derby.  At  ten  o'clock  oa 
the  night  of  December  27,  1866,  she 
was  caught  in  a  severe  gale,  refused 
to  answer  her  rudder  and  was  thrown 
on  "beams'  end."  In  this  position  she 
was  blown  across  the  Sound  and  came 
to  anchor  off  Horton's  Point  Here 
she  was  found  to  be  leaking  so  badly 
that  the  cables  were  cut  and  she  drift- 
ed onto  the  shore  and  became  a  com- 
plete wreck. 

In  1847  the  "Fall  River  Line"  was 
opened  by  the  Bordens,  but  we  have 
not  to  deal  with  the  boats  of  other 
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lines  than  those  that  touched  at  places 
in  Connecticut,  and  we  pass  that  story 
by. 

In  1848  the  "Oregon"  was  sold  for 
service  on  the  Hudson,  where  she  ran 
for  several  years.  In  a  collision  off 
Weehawken  with  the  "City  of  Bos- 
ton," one  of  the  two  boats  with  which 
the  Norwich  Line  opened  in  1861,  this 
old  favorite  received  a  blow  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  Perhaps 
it  were  better  thus !  To  sink  to  a  soft 
bed  and  there  to  rest  after  the  years 
of  fighting  rather  than  to  go  to  some 
fire-heap  to  be  covered  with  oil  and 
burned  for  the  old  metal,  or  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  cut  down  for  the  lazy 
life  of  a  dirty  coal  barge,  or  to  be 
stripped  of  all  one's  beauty  and  left  to 
rot,  gradually  failing  away,  till  the 
bare  ribs  cast  a  shadow  on  the  untrod 
sands  and  the  bittern's  cry  is  the  only 
sound  that  proves  all  things  else  are 
not  dead. 

While  the  "Oregon"  was  running 
to  Stonington  the  "Knickerbocker" 
was  taken  from  the  Hudson,  where 
she  had  been  running  with  such  boats 
as  the  "Rochester,"  3ie  "South  Amer- 
ica," and  the  "Hendrick  Hudson,"  and 
was  added  to  this  line,  which  was  ad- 
vertised as  the  "United  States  Mail 
Line."  The  "Knickerbocker"  was 
built  in  1843  for  Daniel  Drew  and 
Isaac  Newton  and  carried  sixty-five 
state-rooms  on  the  promenade  deck, 
and  in  addition,  twelve  beautifully 
fitted  state-rooms  in  the  ladies'  saloon. 
She  was  given  the  engine  of  the  "De 
Witt  Clinton,"  a  once  popular  boat  on 
the  Hudson,  which  was  then  cut 
down  and  converted  into  a  barge. 
Sometime  after  coming  onto  the 
Sound  she  was  widened  three  feet 
forward  of  the  wheels,  which  were 
then  let  back  into  the  dimples  or  pock- 
ets nude  by  the  alteration,  and  more 
sleeping  accommodations  were  added. 

In  1 85 1  the  Commercial  Steam- 
boat Company  was  organized  and  ran 
the"Pelican,  "Osceola"  and  "Petrel," 
propellers,  to  Stonington  by  night, 
and  in  1855  they  started  a  day  line 


with  the  "Curlew"  and  "Westches- 
ter," Later,  they  added  the  "Alba- 
tross," "Penguin,"  "Falcon,"  "Eagle," 
"Sea  Gull"  and  "King  Fisher."  In 
1862  the  "Albatross"  and  the  "Pen- 
guin" were  sold  for  $75,000  each  to 
the  Navy  Department  for  blockade 
duty  and  the  "Falcon,"  "King  Fisher" 
and  "Sea  Gull"  were  chartered  by  the 
War  Department  for  transports  at 
from  $340  to  $390  a  day.  In  1864  the 
Neptune  Line,  which  with  the  "War- 
rior," a  1500  ton  side-wheeler,  and 
the  "Triton,"  had  already  begun  ope- 
rations, was  organized  and  bought  up 
the  remaining  boats  of  the  Commer- 
cial Steamboat  Company.  To  these 
they  added  the  "Electra,"  "Galatea," 
"Proteus,"  "Oceanus,"  "Metisthetis," 
"Doris,"  "Nereus,"  "Glaucus"  and 
"Neptune." 

During  the  first  nine  months  of 
1852,  twenty-one  steamboat  accidents 
were  reported  in  the  United  States,  in- 
volving loss  and  life.  Seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  persons  were  killed 
outright  or  drowned  and  one  hundred 
injured. 

In  1855  the  New  Jersey  Steam 
Navigation  Company  opened  up  a 
new  line  of  boats  on  the  Hudson 
and  placed  the  "C.  Vanderbilt"  and 
the  "Francis  Skiddy"  in  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Troy.  This 
latter  was  one  of  the  famous  boats  on 
the  Hudson  and  was  named  for  Fran- 
cis Skiddy,  who  had  married  Sarah 
Louisa  St  John,  daughter  of  William 
St,  John  of  Norwalk,  who  had  begun 
steamboating  on  the  "Westchester" 
when  she  ran  to  Bridgeport,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  "Rochester"  as  cap- 
tain, finally  becoming  one  of  the  most 
\videly  known  and  best  hked  steam- 
boat men  in  the  world.  The  New 
Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company 
only  acquired  at  first  a  16-20  interest 
in  the  "Francis  Skiddy."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  a  deal  was  consum- 
mated by  which  she  was  to  have 
passed  to  their  ownership  and  control, 
the  vessel  to  be  delivered  at  the  close 
of  navigation,  but  on   the   last  trip 
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prior  to  the  proposed  transfer,  she  ran 
onto  a  rock  and  was  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  she  had  to  be  beached.  Her 
engine  was  removed  and  placed  in  the 
new  "Dean  Richmond"  where  it  is 
still  doing  efficient  service. 

In  1866  the  Neptune  and  the  Ston- 
ington  lines  were  consolidated  and 
took  the  name  of  Merchants'  Steam- 
ship Company.  This,  practically,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  famous  "Bristol 
Line,"  whose  days  were  few  and  full 
of  trouble.  To  the  dozen  or  so  boats 
that  had  been  owned  by  the  Neptune, 
and  the  "Commonwealth,"  "Commo- 
dore" and  "Plymouth  Rock,"  owned 
by  the  Stonington  Line,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  add  two  new  boats,  both  of 
which  should  be  more  magnificent 
than  anything  that  had  gone  before 
them.  It  was  intended  that  they 
should  bear  the  names  "Pilgrim"  and 
"Puritan,"  but  the  burning  of  the 
"Commonwealth,"  the  loss  of  the 
"Commodore,"  and  the  wrecking  of 
the  "Plymouth  Rock"  crippled  the 
company  and  they  were  sold  while  yet 
on  the  way,  after  $1,350,000  had  been 
spent  upon  them,  for  $360,000.  When 
they  were  finally  launched  by  the  com- 
pany that  bought  them  they  bore  the 
names  of  the  two  cities,  "Bristol" 
and  "Providence,"  under  which  names 
they  ran  for  several  years.  The 
stockholders  were  paid  three  cents  on 
a  dollar  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
company  three  new  ones  came  into  be- 
ing. The  "Nereus,"  "Glaucus"  and 
"Neptune"  were  purchased  and  run 
by  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Com- 
pany; the  "Bristol"  and  "Providence" 
were  completed  for  a  new  company 
that  had  obtained  the  charter  of  the 
Hope  Navigation  Company,  of  i860, 
and  had  it  amended  in  name  to  the 
Narragansett  Steamship  Company, 
and  the  Neptune  boats  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Providence  and  New 
York  Steamship  Company. 

In  1868  the  Stonington  Steamboat 
Company  started  in  again  with  the 
"Narragansett"  (second)  and  the 
"Stonit^ton,"  two  boats  of  four  that 


had  been  intended  for  an  outside  line 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1875  consolidated  with  the 
Providence  Line  under  the  name, 
"Providence  and  Stonington  Steam- 
ship Company." 

In  1873  the  "Rhode  Island"  (sec- 
ond) was  built  by  Henry  Steers  and 
run  on  this  route  and  in  1877  she  was 
followed  by  the  "Massachusetts" 
(second),  which  was  also  built  in 
Steers'  yard  at  Greenport,  N.  Y.  In 
1882  there  was  a  third  "Rhode 
Island"  built  for  this  route  by  Robert 
Palmer  at  Noank,  where  he  also  built 
the  "Connecticut,"  1889,  the  first  large 
boat  to  be  built  for  the  Sound  with  an 
oscillating  engine,  and  the  last  to  be 
built  of  wood. 

The  most  serious  accident  that 
occurred  in  the  later  years  was  the 
collision  off  Cornfield  Lightship  of  the 
"Stonington"  and  "Narragansett," 
sister  ships  of  the  line,  during  a  dense 
fog,  on  the  night  of  June  n,  1880. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  passengers  and 
three  of  the  crew  are  known  to  have 
been  lost  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  as  many  more  perished  whose 
names  were  not  known  as  the  pas- 
senger lists  of  the  vessels  were  very 
badly  damaged  when  found  after  the 
disaster.  "ITie  "Narragansett"  fax^ 
fire  and  sunk,  but  was  subsequently 
raised  and  put  on  the  line  again. 

In  18921  the  single-screw  propellers, 
"Maine"  and  "New  Hampshire,"  with 
triple  expansion  engines,  were  built 
by  the  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth 
Company    for    the    Stonington    run. 

Gradiially  the  "Consolidated  rail- 
road," reached  out  for  control  of  the 
maritime  interests  of  the  Sound. 
The  "New  England  Navigation  Com- 
pany" was  publicly  announced  and  the 
Stonington  Line,  with  a  history  reach- 
ing bade  to  1837,  passed  into  its  con- 
trol. In  my  next  article  I  shall 
trace  the  development  of  the  lines  that 
run  to  Norwich,  New  Haven  and 
Bridgeport,  giving  glimpses  of  the 
boats  that  have  sailed  from  New  Lon- 
don, Derby  and  Norwalk. 


Cradcdy  in  Riitory 


*       By  SMfiC  L  €.  miMM 


WHEN  one  has  lived  through 
the  allotted  time  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of 
progress,  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  the  vigorous  and  youthful 
generations  that  are  crowding  from 
behind,  it  is  restful  to  stop  by  the  way- 
side and  turn  the  face  back  to  the  long, 
long  road  where,  far  over  the  hill,  the 
journey  was  begun. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  of  this 
generation  to  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween this  age  of  comfort  and  luxury 
compared  with  the  age  of  hardships 
and  anxiety  in  the  early  settlement  of 
this  great  country  when  the  white  man 
went  to  his  fields  with  musket  in  one 
hand  and  hoe  in  the  other  to  plant  his 
com  in  the  uncertainty  of  reaping  its 
harvest  by  reason  of  Indian  massacres 
which  crimsoned  the  land. 

King  Philip's  wars  and  the  Narra- 
gansett  Indians  terrorized  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Pequots  dominated  Con- 
necticut and  paralyzed  her  industries. 
They  were  cruel,  fierce,  treacherous, 
blood-thirsty,  and  threatened  extinc- 
tion of  the  white  race  in  their  sur- 
roundings. The  white  man  had  not 
only  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  but  to  earn  it  in  jeopardy  of 
his  life. 

There  is  an  heroic  figure  that  rises 
from  the  past  when  one  ponders  on 
these  old  days.  It  is  John  Talcott  of 
Hartford,  who  resigned  the  treasury- 
ship  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army,marcbed  his 
forces  into  Massachusetts  and  fought 
the  Indians  wherever  he  could  give 
battle,  always  victorious.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  charmed  life  free  from  bul- 
let, arrow  or  tomahawk.  He  was  a 
sort  of  omnipresent  being,  appearing 
where  least  expected,  with  results  as 
surprising  in  execution,  as  his  appear- 
ance had  been  unexpected. 

Learning  of  an  invading  force  of 
two  hundred  Indians  entering  West- 
em  Massachusetts,  he  marcned  his 
forces  with  quick  step,  struck  their 
trail     near    Westfield,     followed    it 


through  waters  and  over  mountain 
and  valley,  overtaking  them  at  night 
in  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  river.  Here,  before  the  morn- 
ing sun  had  tinged  the  top  of  the  hills 
with  its  golden  beams,  he  baptized  the 
encampment  with  blood,  wherein 
twenty-five  Indians  knew  of  no  awak- 
ening from  midnight  sleep;  some 
taken  prisoners,  and  others  fied  for 
safety  to  parts  unknown.  This  bloody 
victory  was  a  discouraging  blow  to 
Indians  for  many  leagues  around,  and 
from  which  they  never  recovered  their 
prestige  for  blood-thirsty  activities. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  by  the  ladies 
of  Great  Harrington  to  rescue  from 
forgetfulness  the  identical  place  where 
the  bloody  baptism  occurred  by  erect- 
ing a  boulder  monument,  with  suitable 
inscription,  pointing  out  to  the 
stranger  the  exact  locality.  A  few 
rods  from  this  locus  in  quo,  near 
where  the  Congregational  Church 
stands,  was  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian 
chief,  who  counseled  and  advised  In- 
dians in  their  transit  to  and  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut  and  State  of 
New  York  over  this  ford-way. 

The  Housatonic  valley  was  an  In- 
dian  Paradise.  Pish  were  abundant 
in  stream  and  lakelet;  game  gamboled 
on  hillside;  furry  animals  burrowed 
in  woody  glens  and  Indian  tepees  dot- 
ted the  sunny  landscape.  After  the 
Talcott  episode  they  withdrew  from 
the  valley,  occasionally  returning  to 
place  a  memorial  stone  over  the  burial 
place  of  an  Indian  maiden  who  leaped 
to  death  from  the  rocky  walls  of 
Moniunent  Mountain  for  the  love  of 
her  cousin,  which  the  rules  of  her  tribe 
forbid  her  to  marry.  Monument 
Mountain  stands  a  physical  fact  in 
honor  of  the  leap,  and  Bryant,  in  his 
book  of  poems,  written  in  light  reflect- 
ed from  its  rocky  sides,  poetized  the 
event  In  charming  lines  to  run  parallel 
with  the  mountain  history  during  the 
ages. 

The  first  armed  resistance  among 
the  colonies  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
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king's  government  occurred  in  Great 
Barrington  nearly  a  year  before  the 
first  gun  was  fired  in  Lexington.  Au- 
gust i6, 1774,  was  a  red  letter,  historic 
day  in  Great  Barrington,  worthy  to  be 
canonized  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  Independence  Day. 
The  people  of  the  town  from  hill  and 
valley  assembled  before  the  court- 
house on  court  day,  locked  the  court- 
house doors  and  refused  admittance 
to  Judge  Ingersoll,  one  of  the  crown 
judges,  and  when  he  sought  admis- 
sion they  opposed  him,  and,  tradition 
says,  "dragged  his  cocked  hat  and 
powdered  wig  in  the  mud ;  placed  him 
on  an  old  dilapidated  horse,  face  tail- 
ward  to  the  horse,  and  rode  him 
through  the  Street  amid  the  jeers  of 
his  escorts." 

Humiliated  by  experiences  the  day 
before,  and  reinforced  by  his  sympa- 
thizers, he  again  sought  entrance  by 
force  through  the  barred  doors  of  the 
courthouse;  he  was  arrested  and 
lodged  in  Litchfield  county  jail  with 
injunction  not  to  return  to  Great  Bar- 
rington, Leaving  jail  he  found  his 
way  to  Hartford,  mortgaged  his 
homestead,  then  standing  near  where 
the  Episcopal  Church  stands,  went  to 
Ei^land  and  died  there  in  1796  with- 
out ever  again  seeing  his  native  town 
which  he  loved  with  intense  nation- 
ality. 

No  more  courts  were  afterwards 
held  in  Great  Barrington  under  sem- 
blance of  the  king's  prerogatives. 
This  Ingersoll  episode  exampled  other 
places  to  open  resistance,  and  court- 
house doors  were  closed  all  along  the 
lines  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut against  English  demands,  which 
led  up  to  the  Revolution. 

It  was  a  demonstration  of  no  ordi- 
nary courage  for  the  people  of  Great 
Barrington,  but  their  patriotism  and 
love  of  a  free  country  was  equal  to  the 
undertaking. 


Judge  Ingersoll  was  a  bom  resident 
of  the  town,  public-spirited,  prominent 
in  its  affairs,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  a 
lawyer  of  prominence  in  his  profes- 
sion, representative  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  by  repeated 
elections,  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  with  close  follow- 
ing of  its  rituals,  a  good  citizen  bar- 
ring his  intense  loyalty  to  the  king. 
His  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
government  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
scenes  in  front  of  the  courthouse  in 
August,  1774,  followed  by  the  first 
gun  in  Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 

Paul  Revere  of  Boston  mounted  his 
horse  with  bugle  in  hand  with  terrific 
speed,  spread  the  news  over  hillside 
and  valley  that  war  had  commenced. 
News  reached  Barrington  April  20th. 
Captain  King  and  his  minute  men 
the  next  day  were  on  the  march  with 
quick  step  for  the  conflict,  never  fal- 
tering in  patriotic  emotion  or  devotion 
to  duty's  call. 

Government  established,  adherents 
to  the  king's  cause  were  banished 
from  New  England  by  ship-loads 
from  Boston  to  Canada,  their  proper- 
ties confiscated,  including  Benedict 
Arnold,  who  had  been  a  brave  general 
in  the  American  army,  who  turned 
traitor  after  marrying  a  woman  of 
English  proclivities,  and  receiving 
from  kingly  sources  British  gold  in 
amounts  that  dazzled  his  eyes  and 
warped  his  judgment, 

Arnold  went  off  in  exile  as  a  traitor 
after  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  bra\c 
genera!  in  the  American  army.  He 
died  in  England  in  the  agonies  of  bit- 
ter remorse  that  he  ever  changed  his 
American  uniform  for  an  English 
shroud  to  rot  in  a  traitor's  grave  un- 
honored  and  unwept. 

And  yet,  American  history  has 
thousands  of  such  incidents  as  this, 
where  strong  men  have  gone  dowr> 
under  the  weight  of  the  public  opinicn 
of  a  free-thinking  country. 


FIRST  SAILING  VESSELS  AND  MERCHANT-MARINERS 
ON  THE  CONNECTICUT  RIVER 

OLD  SHIPS  AND  SHIP-MASTERS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE,  MANY 
OF  WHOM  LOST  THEIR  LIVES  AT  SEA— MARITIME  HISTORY  OF 
PORTS  OF  ROCKY  HILL  AND  WBTHERSFIELD.  CONNECTICUT, 
FROM    1639   TO    1630  WITH    RECORDS    OF    HEROISM  AND  DARING 


ROGER  M.   GRISWOLD,   M.D. 


For  Kvcnl  y«ar*  Di.  Gri*«old  iuu  been  compilins  ■  recoid  »[  the  old  Bhlppiag  iatarau  on  tbe  CoouecUcBI 
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THE  story  of  shippii^  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  long  before 
the  application  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  narratives.  To 
me  the  adventures  of  the  sailing  mas- 
ters are  even  of  greater  interest  than 
those  of  the  steamship  captains. 

Before  beginning  to  relate  the 
story,  with  its  facts  more  fascinating 
than  romance,  I  wish  to  state  that  my 
narration  is  based  largely  upon  the  in- 
valuable memoranda  collected  by  the 
late  Judge  Sherman  W.  Adams  of 
Wethersfield,  and  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Gris- 
wold  of  Rocky  Hill,  both  of  whom 
were  probably  more  familiar  with  the 
maritime  history  of  these  places  than 
any  men  of  their  day.  Their  re- 
searches extended  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  to  them,  more  than  to 
anyone  else,  is  due  the  rescue  from 
oblivion  of  the  names  and  doings  of 
many  of  the  old  shipping  merchants, 
their  vessels  and  masters,  who  made 
these  two  little  towns  famous  as  ports 
whose  ships  sailed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  whose  merchants  traded 
with  many  foreign  lands. 


First  VeMCI,  with  Cargo 

of  Com,  Captured  by  Indians 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  vessel 
owned  in  Wethersfield  was  the  little 
schooner  of  John  Oldham,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  while  in  his  boat 
off  Block  Island.  It  is  not  known 
just  what  he  was  doing  there,  but  it  is 
supposed  he  was  on  his  way  to  Bos- 
ton with  a  load  of  corn.  Neither  is  it 
known  where  the  vessel  was  built,  but 
probably  somewhere  in  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

The  next  vessel  of  which  we  have 
record  is  the  "Tryall,"  (Trial?)  built 
by  Thomas  Deming  at  "his  yarde 
upon  ye  Common,  by  ye  landing 
place."  This  was  in  1649,  though 
other  vessels  had  no  doubt  been  built 
at  Hartford  as  early  as  1642,  in  which 
Wethersfield  men  were  interested. 
Captain  Larrabee  was  the  first  master 
of  the  "Tryall,"  but  we  find  no  record 
of  her  beyond  two  or  three  years  after 
her  building. 

From  this  time  till  the  early  part  of 
1700  there  are  no  ofiicial  records  of 
names  of  vessels  owned  in  Wethers- 
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field  or  Stepney,  though  we  know 
there  were  many  engaged  in  carrying 
to  the  West  Indies  pipe  staves,  salt 
beef  and  fish,  dried  corn,  salt  pork, 
meal,  lumber,  horses  and  mules,  but 
all  records  of  Connecticut  vessels  were 
destroyed  with  the  customhouse, 
when  New  London  was  burned  by 
Arnold  in  1781.  and  the  old  cemeteries 
at  these  places  bear  record  that,  previ- 
ous to  I730,many  men  were  "drowned 
at  sea." 

In  1730,  the  only  vessel  credited  to 
Wethersfield  in  the  British  Maritime 
Register  was  the  sloop,  "Thankful  and 
Ann,"  of  eighteen  tons,  and  not  till 
1756  have  we  any  official  record  of 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
Then  we  find  the  ships  "Lion"  and 
"Leopard,"  both  of  ninety  tons,  sail- 
ing to  the  West  Indies  and  Spain,  but, 
for  at  least  one  hundred  years  previ- 
ous to  that  time,  an  extensive  trade 
had  been  carried  on,  not  only  with  the 
West  Indies,  but  with  Barbadoes, 
Jamaica  and  other  Caribbean  Islands. 

Beglnnins  of  Rich  Trade 
With  Foreign  Lands 

Previous  to  1700  most  of  the  ship- 
building and  trading  had  been  carried 
on  from  Wethersfield,  at  that  point  on 
the  river  now  known  as  "the  Cove," 
but  after  this  date,  owing  to  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  stream,  this  loca- 
tion became  unsuitable,  and  the  build- 
ing and  commerce  went  to  Stepney 
(Rocky  Hill).  Here  for  more  than 
lOO  years  was  carried  on  more  ship- 
building, and  from  this  place  went  out 
more  vessels  to  foreign  ports,  than 
from  any  place  on  the  river.  It  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  in  New  England.  From  here 
the  merchants  took  their  goods  to 
Newington  and  Farmington,  to 
Southington  and  Wolcott  and  to  Ber- 
lin and  Bristol,  and  here  they  brought 
their  products  for  sale  or  shipment. 

Down  to  a  date  as  late  as  i860 
there  stood  upon  the  river  bank  four 
great  warehouses  and  three  general 
stores  as  evidence  af  the  great  pros- 


perity of  those  olden  times,  and  tlie 
writer  has  seen,  when  a  boy,  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  produce,  great  an- 
chors and  quantities  of  ship  timber 
shipped  from  the  docks,  where  now 
hardly  a  single  vessel  is  loaded  in  a 
year,  while  the  old  names  of  Grime* 
and  Collins,  Boardman,  Griswold, 
Williams  and  Dimock,  Woodhouse, 
Riley,  Buckley,  and  many  others. 
though  perpetuated  in  many  descend- 
ants of  these  old  mariners,  are  none 
of  them  found  classed  as  "sailors  and 
traders,"  but  as  "merchants,  profes- 
sional men,  mechanics  and  agricul- 
turists," 

Roderick  Grimes  and  Abijah  Col- 
lins were  the  last  of  these  old  ship- 
ping merchants.  The  ancestors  of 
Grimes  had  been  Connecticut  river 
traders  for  generations,  and  it  used  to 
be  said  that  the  West  Indies  was  the 
Grimes'  family  burial  ground,  as 
many  of  them  had  died  and  been  bur- 
ied there.  A  common  inscription  on 
the  stones  in  the  Rocky  Hill  cemeterj-. 
not  only  of  the  Grimes,  but  of  other 
old  families,  is: 

■■  Buried  in  tbe  West  Indies." 

Collins  was  one  of  the  largest  ship 
owners  on  the  river.  He  lived  in  the 
large  brick  house  built  by  Oliver  Pom- 
eroy  before  the  Revolution,  still  stand- 
ing near  the  river  bank,  nearly  oj^- 
site  the  depot  in  Rocky  Hill.  At  dif- 
ferent times  he  was  whole,  or  part 
owner,  in  the  schooner  "Regulator." 
schooner  "Friendship,"  ship  "Enter- 
prise," sloops  "Julia"  and  "James." 
sloop  "Martha,"  sloops  "Leader." 
"Flash,"  and  "Falcon,"  "Pearl"  and 
"Orbit,"  schooner  "Avon,"  schooner 
"Francis  Tryon"  and  schooner  "Ex- 
change," 

First  Privateers  and  Warships 
Fitted  Out  ia  Connecticut 

Before  going  into  the  history  of  the 
merchant  marines  of  Wethersfield  and 
Rocky  Hill,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
number  of  privateers  and  other  war 
vessels  built,  fitted  out,  or  manned 
from  these  places  during  the  wars  of 
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the  Revolution  and  1812.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  stated  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  first  nav(^  commission  ever 
appointed  by  Congress  was  Silas  Dean 
of  Wethersfield.  By  him  was  built  at 
Rocky  Hill  the  sloop  "Revenge,"  com- 
missioned by  Congress  in  1776.  She 
carried  eight  guns  and  sixty-four  men 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in 
the  Penobscot  river  in  1779. 

In  1776  the  privateer,  "Ranger,"un- 
der  command  of  Capt.  A,  Riley,  went 
out  from  Stepney.  She  had  a  crew 
of  twenty  men  and  carried  fourteen 
small  guns,  called  "swivels,"  These 
were  mounted  on  a  pivot,  which 
allowed  of  their  being  fired  in  any  di- 
rection. They  carried  a  ball  of  but 
little  more  than  a  pound  in  weight, 
and  one  man  usually  handled  a  gun. 

Two  years  later  Captain  Riley  was 
in  command  of  the  "Snake,"  a  pri- 
vateer of  four  six-pounders  and 
twenty  men. 

In  1777  the  privateer  sloop  "Enter- 
prise," built  in  Stepney,  Capt.  John 
Wright,  master,  captured  the  British 
sloop,  "Hero,"  and  brought  her  up  the 
river.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  load- 
ed with  "velvets,  broadcloth,  bear- 
skins, silks,  saga  thy,  chalon,  linen 
checks,  tar  cloth,  camlet,  coating, 
gimp,  lace,  etc."  Samuel  Boardman, 
who  owned  the  "Enterprise,"  turned 
the  "Hero"  into  a  privateer,  of  six 
guns  and  forty  men,  under  command 
of  Capt.  Justus  Riley,  a  brother  of 
Capt.  Ashabel  Riley. 

The  next  year  the  "Enterprise," 
built  at  Rocky  Hill,  under  command 
of  Captain  Burrows,  captured  the 
British  sloop  of  war,  "Boxer,"  off 
Portland  Harbor,  after  a  desperate 
engagement,  in  which  the  captains  of 
both  vessels  were  killed.  Their  bodies 
lie  side  by  side  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
Portland,   Maine. 

In  1778,  the  privateer  schooner, 
"Humbird,"  of  four  guns  and  twenty 
men,  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Ozias 
Goodrich,  After  the  war  she  was 
wrecked  at  St.  Estrutia  in  1786. 

Capt.  Joseph  Coombs  of  Wethers- 


field had  charge  of  the  privateer 
schooner,  "Independence,"  in  1778,  of 

four  guns  and  fifteen  men,  and,  in 
1780,  Capt.  Joseph  Buckley  of  Rocky 
Hill  commanded  the  privateer,  "Ex- 
periment," a  schooner  of  twelve  guns 
and  forty  men. 

The  "Lark,"  quite  a  celebrated  pri- 
vateer, under  command  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Newson,  had  ten  guns  and 
fifteen  men. 

The  Celebrated  Brig  •>Mlncrva"— 
tier  OuDS  and  Crew 

The  celebrated  brig,  "Minerva," 
owned  by  Capt.  William  Griswold, 
was  converted  into  a  privateer.  The 
following  account  of  this  vessel  and 
her  owner  was  recently  contributed  to 
the  Berlin  News  by  the  writer : 

Captain  Griswold  followed  the  sens  from 
his  boyhood,  snd  whils  still  b,  very  young 
man,  returned  from  London  to  his  native 
place  in  Rocky  HUl,  in  bis  own  ship,  bring- 
ing with  him  bis  wife,  a  Mias  Tapoley  of 
London,  wbo  waa  a  woman  of  wealth. 

Here  be  built  the  large  house  in  Rocky 
Hill,  OD  the  main  road  from  Hartford  to 
Middle  town,  which  afterwards  became 
known  as  "Greens  Hotel."  Previoas  to 
177s,  the  "Minerva,"  up  to  that  time  the 
largest  vessel  built  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  being  of  no  tons  burden,  had  been 
under  command  of  her  owner  and  engaged 
in  trade  between  West  India  ports,  with 
one  or  more  craises  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  1775  (Aug,  31st),  she  waa  chartered  by 
the  State  (Colony)  of  Connecticut,  for  £37, 
us  per  month,  and  converted  into  a  priva- 
teer. She  was  first  commanded  by  Capt. 
Giles  Hall  of  Wallingford.     She  loaded  her 

Ktrder  at  Middletown,  her  balls  from  New 
ndon  and  300  ponnds  jt  extra  lead  from 
WethersGeld.  By  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber ifae  was  prepared  to  take  on  the  re- 
mainder'of  her  supplies,  inclnding  S.soo 
pounds  of  bread,  which  had  been  baked  at 
the  house  of  Peter  Goodrich,  at  Middletown 
Upper  Houses,  when  the  house  burned  and 
the  bread  with  it. 

She  was  then  provisioned  by  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth  of  Hartford,  and  a  mutiny  hav- 
ing arisen  among  her  crew,  was  placed 
under  command  of  Capt.  Eptaraim  BiU. 
Her  first  cruise  as  a  privateer  lasted  until 
the  following  June,  and  was  not  marked  by 
any  very  extraordinary  event.  In  April, 
1778,  Captain  Griswold  sold  the  "  Minerva" 
to  the  state,  and  she  was  fitted  np  with  six- 
teen fonr-pounders   and   six  six-ponnders 
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from  the  gnn  shops  at  SaJiabury.  In  17S1 
she  was  owned  OT  chartered  by  the  United 
States,  And  carried  aizteen  guns  and  a 
crew  of  lOo  men.  and  was  again  under  her 
first  war  commander,  Capt  Giles  Hall. 

Sbe  was  later  commanded  by  Captain 
Saltonstall  and  had  a  crew  of  lao  men. 
What  became  of  her  after  the  close  of  the 
WAT  is  not  positively  known,  bnt  it  is  tra- 
dition that  she  retnmed  by  conveyance  or 
pnrcbase  to  the  hands  of  ner  bnilder  and 
&rst  owner,  Captain  GriswoM,  and  re- 
engaged in  the  West  India  trade,  but  so  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she 


In  1777,  the  brig,  "America,"  a  pri- 
vateer, was  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
Nott  of  Wethersfield.  In  the  same 
year  the  privateer,  "Dolphin,"  built  at 
Rocky  Hill,  was  in  commission.  She 
had  ten  g;uns  and  sixty  men,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  C.  Buckley,  and  the 
"Experiment,"  before  mentioned,  was 
again  sent  out  with  twelve  guns  and 
eighty  men.  In  this  year,  also,  went 
out  the  privateer  brig,  "Marshall," 
Capt.  E,  Buckley,  with  fourteen  guns 
and  eighty  men.  In  1782,  the 
schooner,  "Fair  Trader,"  was  out 
with  four  guns  and  fourteen  men,  un- 
der command  of  Capt,  John  Webb. 
In  1779,  the  privateer  sloop,  "Betsey," 
of  four  guns  and  fourteen  men,  was 
under  command  of  Capt,  Bumham  of 
Wethersfield.  The  "Betsey"  was  built 
at  Rocky  Hill. 

The  brig,  "Defence,"  in  command 
of  Captain  Dudley,  was  in  several  im- 
portant engagements,  and,  in  1778, 
she,  with  the  "Oliver  Cromwell," 
fought  and  captured  the  British  ships, 
"Admiral  Keppel"  and  "Cyrus,"  and 
took  them  as  prizes  into  Boston.  The 
privateer  sloop,  "Active,"  was  also  un- 
der command  of  Capt.  C.  Buckley, 
with  ten  guns  and  sixty  men.  There 
was  also  the  privateer  sloop,  "Spy,"  of 
which  we  find  little  record  beyond  her 
name.  The  brig,  "Jason,"  of  ten  guns 
and  twenty-five  men,  was  built  at 
Rocky  Hill  and  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Stillman,  and  later,  by  Capt, 
Moses  Tryon,    After  the  close  of  the 


war  he  became  a  captain  in  the  regu- 
lar navy,  and  was  with  Decatur  in  the 
war  with  Tripoli  as  commander  of  the 
frigate,  "Connecticut,"  built  at  Mid- 
dletown.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
privateers  in  the  war  of  1812  was  the 
"Hornet."  She  was  built  at  Siam, 
upper  part  of  Portland  (then  Chat- 
ham), about  iSio,  and,  in  181 1.  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Seth  Dickinson 
of  Wethersfield.  Her  most  important 
engagement  was  with  the  British  brig- 
of-war  "Peacock,"  which  she  sank  off 
the  coast  of  British  Guiana  after  a 
desperate  fight. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  Capt.  Chas.  Butler  of  Rocky 
Hill  had  a  privateer  out,  but  her  name 
is  not  positively  known,  but  Capt. 
John  Bumham,  afterward  master  of 
the  ship,  "Hope,"  in  1792,  was  one  of 
her  crew.  Capt  Gurdon  Montague 
of  Wethersfield  commanded  the  Uni- 
ted States  privateer,  "Joel  Barlow,"  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and,  in  1849,  took  the 
schooner,  "G.  H.  Montague,"  from 
New  Haven  to  California  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn. 

This  does  not,  by  any  mean.=.  in- 
clude all  the  war  vessels  built  or  sailed 
by  men  from  these  two  little  ri\-er 
ports,  who  took  part  in  pestering  the 
commerce  of  the  enemy  in  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution  and  i8i2,but  it  showed 
that  the  Yankees  of  inland  Connecti- 
cut not  only  had  within  them  the  fires 
of  patriotism,  but  were  not  averse  to 
taking  a  chance  of  making  an  honest 
dollar  by  the  then  honorable,  and 
often  lucrative  practice  of  privateer- 
ing. That  many  of  them  paid  for 
their  daring  with  their  lives  and  their 
vessels  is  but  another  indication  of 
their  hardihood  and  courage,  for  thev 
went  out  in  little  ships,  poorly  armed 
and  generally  tmdermanned,  to  meet 
the  large,  well-equipped,  and  fully 
manned  ships  of  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  world.  Of  such  caliber 
were  the  sailors  of  Wethersfield  and 
Rocky  Hill  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nation. 

They  made  history,  which  we,  their 
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descendants,  are  prone  to  forget,  and 
the  only  record  left  behind  by  many  of 
them  is :  "died  at  sea," 

TiM  Merchant  Marine  and  Its 

Cargoes  and  Captains 

A  history  of  the  merchant  marine 
of  these  places  is  an  interesting  study, 
but  is  replete  with  difSculttes  previous 
to  1795,  as  the  records  of  the  custom- 
house at  New  London,  where  all  Con- 
necticut vessels  were  required  to  enter 
and  clear  their  papers,  before  that 
date,  were  destroyed  when  that  place 
was  burned  by  Arnold  in  1781,  and 
the  history  of  Wethersfield  and  Rocky 
Hill  vessels,  together  with  their  own- 
ers, or  captains,  is  mostly  taken  from 
the  colonial  and  town  records.  Among 
the  many  vessels  built  or  owned  and 
run  from  these  places,  from  1736  up 
to  the  early  part  of  1800,  we  have  first 
the  record  of  the  "Dove,"  owned  by 
Williams  &  Co.  Jonathan  Trumbull 
of  Lebanon,  afterward  governor  of 
Connecticut,  was  a  member  of  this 
firm,  and  most  of  the  foreign  goods 
sold  in  Lebanon  and  surrounding 
towns  came  to  Middletown  from  the 
West  Indies  on  the  "Dove"  and  were 
teamed  inland.  In  1754,  General 
Lyman  of  Suffield,  Colonel  Pitkin  of 
Hartford,  and  Mr.  Elisha  Williams, 
Jr.,  owned  the  sloop,  "Dolphin," 
which  ran  between  Rocky  Hill  and 
the  West  Indies.  Peter  Dunham  was 
master.  She  carried  out  general  car- 
goes of  nearly  every  thing  the  colony 
exported  at  that  time,  and  brought 
back  rum,  sugar,  molasses  and  salt. 
Both  the  "Dove"  and  "Dolphin"  were 
of  about  forty  tons  burden. 

In  1750,  the  ^loop,  "Lark,"  Benja- 
min Tryan,  master,  was  engaged  in 
West  Indian  trade.  Amasa  Adams 
buih  both  the  "Dolphin"  and  "Lark" 
at  Rocky  Hiil.  In  1747,  the  stoop, 
"Windsor,"  owned  jointly  by  Jona- 
than Tryon  of  Rocky  Hill  and  Thomas 
Seymour  of  Hartford,  was  trading  in 
foreign  ports.  The  money  for  her 
building  seems  to  have  been  largely 


contributed  by  Seymour,  and  she  was 
in  command  of  Tryon. 

These  two  Tryans  (Tryons)  were 
evidently  brothers ,  though  their 
names  are  spelled  differently  on  the 
records,  a  common  occurrence  in 
those  days. 

In  1767,  John  Webb  had  the  sloop, 
"Fair  Trader,"  in  the  West  Indian 
trade.  He  sailed  to  Nevis,  Antigua, 
and  Cat  island  (San  Salvador),  and 
took  out  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  bricks 
and  shmgles.  An  old  list  of  the  crew 
of  the  "Fair  Trader"  would  indicate 
that  she  was  a  large  vessel  for  those 
days,  and  includes  the  names  of  Luke 
Fortune,  Simon  Griswold,  mate,  Luke 
Osborne,  Seth  Belden,  Hezekiah 
Blinn,  James  Luck,  Prescott  and  Ste- 
phen Bulkley. 

Two  round  trips  a  year  was  about 
all  that  was  made  in  those  days  be- 
tween Rocky  Hill  and  the  West  In- 
dies, and,  fifty  years  later,  if  a  vessel's 
trip  extended  to  nine  months  or  a 
year  (unless  known  to  be  on  a  trip  to 
England  or  Spain),  none  but  the  crew 
and  owners  knew  where  she  had  been, 
and  it  was  moderately  safe  to  surmise 
that  in  her  absence  she  had  nosed 
along  the  West  African  coast  and 
picked  up  a  "live  cargo"  which  was 
landed  in  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas. 

It  is  supposed  the  "Commerce"  was 
lost  on  such  a  trip  when  wrecked  in 
1815. 

As  showing  the  difficulty  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  river  at  that  time  it  may  be 
noted  that,  on  one  trip  in  1768,  it  took 
the  "Fair  Trader"  two  weeks  to  gfet 
from  Say  brook  Bar  to  Rocky  Hill. 

Two  other  large  vessels  built  and 
owned  in  Rocky  Hill  were  the  "Sea 
Island"  and  the  "Archer,"  the  latter 
owned  by  Capt.  Joseph  Bulkley. 
They  were  both  in  the  West  Indian 
trade.  The  "Two  Brothers"  plied  be- 
tween this  place  and  Pemambuco, 
stopping  at  St.  Luca  and  Barbadoes. 
She  had  accommodations  for  several 
passengers  and  took  much  frei^t 
from  Kensington,  Middletown  and 
Berlin,  including   tinware    from    the 
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latter  place.  A  record  from  the  log 
of  the  "Two  Brothers,"  after  stating 
that  she  was,  on  one  trip,  several  days 
aground  on  Glastonbury  bar,  con- 
cludes with,  "Damn  ye  place," 

On  this  voyage,  one  of  her  crew, 
Is'oah  Willoi^hby,  died,  and  the  log 
says:  "We  hove  him  overboard." 

The  sloop,  "Ann,"  was  built  at 
Rocky  Hill  in  1773  by  John  Ames  and 
Joseph  Dimock  for  Samuel  Board- 
man.  This  vessel  took  Capt.  John 
Hanmer's  military  company  to  New 
York  just  before  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  Boardman  also  built  and 
owned  the  "Speedwell,"  which  was  a 
privateer  in  1777-78.  The  sloops, 
"Polly"  and  "Hannah,"  the  "Sea 
Flower,"  "Catherine"  and  schooner, 
"Industry,"and  the  brig,  "Betsey ,"also 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies  from  here, 
and  another  "Betsey"  was  a  privateer 
in  1776-77,  commanded  by  Capt. 
William  Robbins.  There  was  also 
the  schooner,  "Rosemary,"  the  "Cap- 
tain Stillman"  and  the  "Olive,"  all  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  just  previous 
to  the  Revolution.  The  brig,  "Com- 
merce," famous  for  its  history,  was 
another  Stepney  built  vessel,  and 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where  her  crew  were  captured  and 
held  for  ransom  by  the  Arabs.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  "Com- 
merce," Mr.  Horace  Savage,  died  in 
Wethersfield  in  1882  or  1883,  aged 
82  years. 

The  experience  of  the  captive  crew 
has  been  very  interestingly  told  in 
"Captain  Riley's  Narrative"  and  the 
"Journal  of  Archibald  Robbins"  of 
Rocky  Hill. 

There  was  the  sloop,  "Gull,"  of 
which  Capt.  Joseph  Adams  was  mas- 
ter; the  schooner,  "Wanton,"  Cap- 
I  tain  Lattimer,  master,  sailing  to 
Charleston ;  the  sloop,  "Prudence," 
owned  by  William  Hines;  the 
schooner,  "Archer,"  of  which  Benja- 
min Archer  was  master,  and  the  brig, 
"Julia,"  all  in  foreign  trade.  The 
"Archer"  and  "Julia"  were  both  laid 
up  during  the  war  of  1812  just  below 


Hog  Brook,  a  little  south  of  the 
docks  at  Rocky  Hill.  The  ships, 
"Huron"  and  "Harry,"  were  built  by 
Richard  Belden  in  1804  and  1807. 
Both  were  full,  square-rigged,  and 
traded  to  the  West  Indies,  with  occa- 
sional trips  to  Europe.  There  was, 
also,  the  "well-found  and  accommo- 
dating schooner,  'Marcus,'  of  70O 
tons,"  a  very  large  vessel  for  those 
days,  and  the  "new  and  beautiful 
sloop,  'Mary,'  Samuel  Buck,  Jr.,  mas- 
ter, bound  for  Norfolk  and  Balti- 
more." 

Captain  Josiah  Deming  n-as,  in 
1795,  master  of  the  sloop,  "Lora." 
owned  by  Thomas  Belden  and  Jacob 
Williams;  in  1797,  of  the  schooner, 
"Prudence;"  in  1798,  of  sloop,  "Jay." 
In  1804  he  was  master  of  sloop, 
"Eliza,"  owned  by  Caleb  and  Jamei; 
Griswold,  and  later  he  was  master  of 
the  schooner,  "Swift."  These  vessels 
were  all  in  the  coasting  trade,  except 
the  latter,  which  sailed  to  foreign 
ports.  The  schooners,  "Leader." 
Capt.  John  Hurlburt,  and  "Matilda," 
Capt.  Humphrey  Woodhouse.  and 
ship,  "Boudeau,"  were  all  in  foreign 
trade,  the  latter  running  to  France 
and  Spain  and  carrying  passengers. 
There  was,  also,  the  brig,  "Despatch" 
and  schooner,  "Nancy,"  running  to 
southern  and  foreign  ports :  Capt. 
George  Belden,  who  died  in  Martin- 
ique in  1794,  at  times  commanded  the 
"Despatch"  and  "Marcus." 

First  Vessels  Ladeoed  With 
American  Ooods  tor  World's  i>orts 

The  large  brig,  "Connecticut."  was 
a  West  Indiaman.  She  was  built  at 
Middletown,  but  commanded  by  Capt. 
Hosea  Blinn  of  Rocky  Hill.  In  the 
Tripoli  war  she  was  armed  as  a  frig- 
ate, and  under  command  of  Capt. 
Moses  Tryon  of  Rocky  Hill.  There 
was  also  the  schooner,  "Richmond." 
which  ran  regularly  between  Rocky 
Hill  and  Virginia  ports.  In  1794, 
Capt.  Samuel  Boardman  had  his  ship 
in  the  port  of  Berbice,  and,  in  1797. 
was  master  of  the  brig,  "Mary,"  run- 
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ning  to  Bilboa,  and,  two  years  later, 
he  had  the  ship,  "William,"  running 
to  Surinam.  There  was,  also,  the 
schooner,  "Buck,"  sailing  to  St.  Kitts, 
and  the  "Martha,"  sailing  between 
Rocky  Hill  and  Norfolk.  Richard 
Grimes  had  the  sloop,  "Eagle;"  Ed- 
ward Bulkley,  the  "Hope;"  Allen 
Bulkley,  the  "Dean,"  and  Francis 
Bulkley,  the  "Fortune,"  captured  by 
the  French  in  1800  at  Barbadoes. 
Captain  Stillman  had  the  brig, 
"Ontario,"  in  foreign  trade. 

Jonathan  Bulkley  was  master  of  the 
"Emily,"  and  after  of  the  "Sally,"  and 
Stephen  and  Wait  Bulkley  owned  the 
schooner,  "Geoi^e."  Joseph  Butler 
was  captain  of  the  ship,  "Henry," 
built  in  1807;  JosJah  Butler,  of  the 
brig,  "Peggy,"  in  1803 ;  Joseph 
Churchill,  of  the  "Delight;"  Captain 
Clapp,  of  the  "Factor."  Then  there 
was  tiie  schooner,  "Regulator,"  and 
the  sloops,  "Falcon"  and  "Martha," 
and  "Orbit,"  and  the  schooners,  "Ex- 
change" and  "Francis  Tryon,"  all  in 
the  foreign  trade,  owned  by  Abijah 
Collins,  as  before  stated.  Capt.  Josiah 
Curtis  had  his  ship,  the  "Mary,"  taken 
by  the  French  in  1798.  Capt.  Asha- 
bel  Belden  had  the  schooner,  "Ve- 
nus;" Capt.  Jesse  Belden,  the 
"Fame."  Capt.  Josiah  Griswold  was 
in  the  European  trade.  He  was 
noted  as  an  athlete  and  "thrashed 
many  a  man  bigger  than  himself,"  but 
the  British  caught  him  in  1812  and 
kept  him  prisoner  for  a  year.  The 
sloops,  "Polly"  and  "Siren,"  were 
under  Capt.  Jonathan  Griswold  in 
1795  and  1816.  Capt,  James  Gris- 
wold had  the  sloop,  "Eliza."  Captain 
Simeon  Griswold  was  captured  by  the 
French  and  held  a  prisoner  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  different  times  Capt. 
Timothy  Griswold  was  master  and 
part  owner  of  the  "Milo,"  the 
"Science,"  the  "McDonough,"  and  the 
"Antelope." 


First  American  Vessel  to 
Make  Voyage  Around  the  Globe 

Capt.  John  Hiirlbut  was  master 
of  the  "Neptune,"  the  first  Amer- 
ican ship  that  made  the  voyage 
around  the  world.  Capt.  James 
Hurlbut  was  master  of  the  schooner, 
"Sea  Flower."  He  was  captured  and 
taken  to  Barbadoes  by  the  French  in 
1799  while  on  a  voyage  to  Martin- 
ique. Capt.  Isaac  Goodrich  was  at 
different  times  master  and  part  owner 
of  the  sloop,  "Two  Brothers,"  the 
"Little  Patty,"  the  schooner,  "Hitty," 
and  brig,  "William."  These  were  all 
built  at  Rocky  Hill,  the  last  by  Abra- 
ham Ja^er  in  1807.  Jason  Goodrich 
had  the  schooner,  "Exchange."  His 
brother,  Thomas,  was  lost  at  sea  on 
the  brig,  "John  Marshall."  Luther 
Goodrich  was  master  of  the  schooner, 
"Peggy,"  and  William  Goodrich,  of 
the  "Nancy."  Richard  Grimes  com- 
manded the  brig,  "Marshall,"  and 
William  Grimes  the  brig,  "Roland," 
of  Hartford,  which  was  lost  at  sea 
with  all  her  crew.  Capt.  John  Han- 
mer  had  the  sloop,  "Allen,"  in  1803, 
and  Simeon  Hanmer  the  schooner, 
"Four  Friends,"  in  1807.  Then  he 
had  command  of  the  brig,  "Suwanee," 
which  was  the  last  square  rigger  to 
run  the  river  on  regular  trips.  He 
died  on  a  trip  to  Panama  and  was  bur- 
ied in  New  Grenada  in  1867. 

Capt.  Brazilla  Goodrich  was  master 
of  Joseph  Bulkley's  ship,  "Huron," 
then  of  the  schooner,  "Leader,"  of 
Saybrook,  and  afterward  owned  and 
commanded  the  ship,  "Brutus,"  built 
at  Rocky  Hill  by  Hezekiah  Whitmore. 
As  late  as  1830  he  commanded  the 
schooner,  "Caret,"  of  Middletown. 
Capt.  Daniel  Goodrich  was  master  of 
the  schooner,  "Catherine,"  in  the 
West  India  trade.  Capt.  Levi  Good- 
rich was  master  and  part  owner  of  the 
sloop,  "Vennont,"  and,  in  1798,  of 
Capt.  William  Griswold 's  schooner, 
"Debe."  Capt.  Oliver  Goodrich  had 
the  sloop,  "Harmony,"  in  which  he 
imported    rum    from    Santa    Croix. 
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Capt.  Ichabod  Goodrich  had  the  ship, 
"Oiance,"  destroyed  by  the  French  in 

1799.  He  was  on  a  trip  to  Martin- 
ique with  horses  and  mules.  The 
ship  was  taken  into  Point  au  Pitre  and 
destroyed.  She  was  owned  by  Simeon 
Williams,  John  Woodhousc  and  Solo- 
mon and  Joshua  Robbins,  and  had  a 
cargo  valued  at  $10,000. 

G«orge  Deming  owned  the  "Vic- 
tory," Capt.  Joseph  Dimock  was 
master  of  the  sloop,  "Ursula,"  and 
afterward  of  the  brig,  "Sampson," 
and  the  schooner,  "Marcus,"  which 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1812. 
Capt.  Samuel  Dimock  had  the  sloop, 
"Eunice,"  the  ship,  "Halker,"  and 
schooner,  "Mariner,"  and  Captain 
Dudley  of  Wethersfieid  the  brig, 
"Energy."  Albert  Francis  owned  the 
"Triton ;"  Charles  Francis  the  brig, 
"Perseverance,"  and  at  one  time  mas- 
ter of  Justus  Riley's  sloop,  "Nancy 
and  Susan,"  and  part  owner  of  the 
sloop,  "Henry."  Daniel  Francis  was 
master  of  the  brig,  "Eliza,"  captured 
by  the  French  in  1797.  David  Fran- 
cis ran  the  "Wilmington  Packet"  to 
southern  ports  in  1796.  James  B. 
Francis  was  master  of  the  sloop. 
"Branch,"  and  later  of  the  "Jane." 
John  Francis  was  master  of  the 
"Ralph,"  captured  by  the  French  in 

1800.  John  N".  Francis  commanded 
the  brig,  "Scotland,"  which  ran  be- 
tween the  river  ports  and  Porto  Rico 
for  many  years  and  was  then  lost  at 
sea.  He  was  then  master  of  the  ship, 
"J,  L.  Forbes,"  lost  at  sea  in  col- 
lision with  another  vessel. 
SaillnK-Moster  Held  as  Slave 

by  the  Dey  of  Algiers 

In  1804,  CapL  John  March  built  the 
sloop.  "Liberty,"  at  Rocky  Hill,  and, 
in  1807,  the  "Allen,"  Capt.  John 
Bumham  had  the  "Camilla,"  and 
afterward  the  ship,  "Hope,"  In  1792 
he  was  captured  by  Algerian  pirates 
of  the  African  coast  while  probably 
on  an  errand  similar  to  that  of  the 
brig,  "Commerce."  He  became  a 
slave  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and,  after 


undei^oing  great  hardships,  he  and 
his  crew  were  ransomed  by  the  United 
States  for  a  large  amount.  Captain 
Mitchell  had  the  sloop,  "Fox,"  and 
Captain  Montague  commanded  the 
privateer,  "Joel  Barlow."  While 
Captain  Montague  had  command  of 
the  sloop,  "Ralph,"  owned  by  his  wife 
and  John  Francis,  he  was  captured  by 
the  French  in  i8cx)  and  taken  a  pri>- 
oner  to  France.  Capt  James  Pettes 
had  the  sloop,  "Farmer,"  and  Capt 
Justus  Riley  the  schooner,  "Return." 
and  sloops,  "Geneva"  and  "Phcenix." 
He  also  was  owner  in  many  other  ves- 
sels built  in  Rocky  Hill  and  in  trade 
between  there  and  other  ports.  Capt. 
Frank  Robbins  owned  the  schooner. 
"Friendship,"  in  foreign  trade.  Capt. 
Richard  Price  was  master  of  the 
sloops,  "Charlotte,"  "Ursula,"  "Pru- 
dence," and  schooner,  "Aim,"  at  dif- 
ferent times  between  1799  and  1809. 
These  vessels  were  owned  mostly  by 
Oliver  and  Brazilla  Goodrich  and 
Hosea  Bulkley  of  Rocky  Hill. 

Capt.  Justus  Riley  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  mariners  of  Rocky  Hill,  as 
well  as  a  large  ship  owner.  He  was 
associated  with  Capt.  Barnabas  Dean, 
John  Wright  and  William  Griswold 
in  the  general  export  trade.  They 
owned  the  brig,  "Eliza,"  and  schooner, 
"Return,"  which  was  captured  in 
1799;  also  the  brig,  "Martha,"  and 
brig,  "Patty,"  which  was  captured  in 
1796,  and  taken  to  Gaudaloupe,  con- 
fiscated and  sold.  They  also  owned 
the  sloop,  "Geneva,"  schooner, 
"Mars,"  brigs,  "Betsey"  and  "Ed- 
ward," sloop,  "Dove,"  sloop,  "Susan 
and  Nancy,"  schooner,  "Triton," 
brigs,  "Peggy"  and  "Perseverance," 
brig,  "Martha,"  and  were  owners  in 
the  sloop.  "Stepney,"  and  brig,  "Gov- 
ernor Griswold." 

Jason  Robbins  was  owner  of  the 
sloop,  "Elmira,"  captured  by  the 
French  in  1788.  Justus  Robbins  was 
master  and  part  owner  of  the  "Julia," 
and  Wait  Robbins  master  and  part 
owner  of  the  schooner,  "Farmer,"  in 
foreign     trade     in     1804.      An     old 
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schooner  of  this  name,  believed  to  be 
the  same  vessel,  was  sailing  from  a 
Long  Island  port  as  late  as  1893,  and 
came  up  the  river  to  Hartford  with  a 
load  of  sand.  On  the  return  trip  the 
little  daughter  of  the  captain,  who 
was  with  him,  fell  overboard  near  the 
Narrows  below  Middletown.  Her 
father  jumped  to  her  rescue  and  both 
were  drowned.  Capt.  Ashabel  Rob- 
inson, who  resided  at  Dividend,  was 
at  different  times  master  of  the  stoops, 
"Leader,"  "Falcon,"  "Flash"  and 
"Pearl."  Captain  George  Stilliman 
commanded  the  brig,  "Martha,"  niiich 
^vas  built  at  Rocky  Hill,  and  sailed  be- 
tween the  river  ports  and  Lisbon. 
Capt.  John  Webb  was  master  of  the 
"Recovery,"  which  also  ran  to  Lisbon. 
Capt.  Thomas  Wells  owned  the 
schooner,  "Lady  Washington,"  and 
Simon  Wells  owned  the  "Lydia." 
Capt.  John  Williams  had  five  or  six 
vessels  at  a  time  employed  in  the  West 
Indian  trade,  and  many  others  of  this 
name  were  owners  or  masters  of  ves- 
sels built  in  Rocky  Hill.  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Stillman  was  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful navigators  of  his  day,  and  has  to 
his  record  the  then  unparalleled  feat 
of  making  three  trips  to  Jamaica  in 
one  year. 

First  American  Sblp  to  5all 
to  5outh  America 

Capt.  Humphrey  Woodhouse,  with 
Governor  Wolcott,  built  the  ship, 
"Guil,"  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Amierican  ship  which  went  to 
South  America,  The  large  stoops, 
"Charles,"  "Paragon,"  and  "Han- 
nah," were  built  by  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
liams in  1800,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1817-18  he  built  the  forty-ton  sloop, 
"Independence,"  in  the  highway  near 
the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Dtmock,  and  in  the  spring  drew  it  to 
the  river  bank  on  wheels. 

Hezekiah  Whitmore  built  the 
schooner,  "Friendship,"  at  Rocky  Hill 
in  1804,  and  the  ship,  "Brutus,"  in 
1806.  William  Williams  built  the 
schooner,    "Mary    Rose,"    at    Rocky 


Hill  in  the  early  part  of  1800,  and 
John  Williams,  with  Philo  Goodrich, 
owned  a  lai^e  number  of  vessels  in 
the  years  from  1778  to  1812.  The 
only  record  we  find  of  any  one  in  that 
part  of  Wethersfield,  now  known  9s 
Newington,  as  master  or  owner,  is 
Josiah  Wiltiard,  who  owned  the  sloop, 
"Defiance,"  in  1801. 

In  1782  the  privateer,  "General 
Green,"  was  captured  by  the  British 
off  Block  Island.  She  was  evidently 
largely  manned  from  this  vicinity,  for 
we  find  the  following  Rocky  Hill  men 
among  her  crew,  who  were  taken  to 
New  York  as  prisoners  and  died 
there,  viz.:  James  White,  Daniel 
March,  Burrage  Bulkley,  William 
Meld  rum,  Hezekiah  Btinn  and  his 
son,  Jerah,  William  Curtis,  BAijamin 
Wright,  John  Burns  and  Roger  Price. 

While  the  brig,  "Nancy,"  was  un- 
der command  of  Capt.  Ashabel  Riley, 
she  was  captured  by  two  British  pri- 
vateers while  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
a  prize  crew  put  on  board.  A  few 
days  later  Captain  Riley  seized  the 
arms,  recaptured  the  ship  and  took 
her  into  Charleston.  The  "Nancy" 
was  lost  in  Long  Island  sound  in  1794 
while  on  a  return  voyage  from  Ja- 
maica. 

Eariy  River  Vessels  Lost 
or  Captured  at  5ea 

The  following  vessels  built  or 
owned  in  Wethersfield  and  Rocky 
Hill  and  commanded  by  masters  from 
those  places,  were,  at  various  times, 
captured  or  tost  at  sea.  The  schooner, 
"William,"  under  Capt.  Bel  den 
Eoardman  sailed  from  New  York  in 
1799  for  Spain  and  was  never  after- 
ward heard  from.  The  schooner, 
"Ann,"  Capt.  Richard  Bunce,  was 
seized  by  a  British  brig  in  the  West 
Indies  and  sent  to  Antigua  as  a  prize 
in  November,  1804.  The  ship, 
"Hope,"  was  captured  by  Algerian 
pirates  in  1792  while  under  command 
of  Capt.  John  Bumham.  The  sloop, 
"Marcus,"  Captain  Crane,  was  burned 
by  the  British    in    1812.     The  ship, 
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"Mary,"  Captain  Curtis,  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1798.  In  1827  the 
sloop,  "Ehza,"  was  wrecked  in  Long 
Island  sound  and  all  on  board  were 
lost.  Brig  "Scotland"  was  lost  at 
sea.  The  ship,  "J,  L.  Forbes,"  Capt. 
J.  N.  Francis,  was  lost  at  sea  by  col- 
lision with  another  vessel.  The  ship, 
"Chance,"  Capt.  Ichabod  Goodrich, 
was  captured  by  the  French  and  taken 
to  Guadaloupe  in  1799.  In  i8c»  the 
sloop,  "Ralph,"  was  taken  and  confis- 
cated by  the  French  on  the  high  seas. 
Brig,  "Nancy,"  was  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1793  and  recaptured.  Brig, 
"Patty,"  captured  by  the  French  in 
1796,  was  confiscated  and  sold.  Brig, 
"Commerce,"  was  wrecked  on  coast 
of  Africa.  Capt.  Archibald  was 
twice  captured  by  the  British  in  1812- 
13.  Brig,  "Celia,"  was  captured  oflf 
Block  Island  for  an  attempt  to  run  the 
blockade  in  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  1808. 

Sloop,  "Industry,"  Capt.  Allen 
Stillman,  was  captured  by  the  French 
in  1800  and  sent  to  Gaudaloupe.  Capt. 
John  Williams  lost  five  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  in  1812-13.  Ship 
"Venus,"  wrecked  off  Block  Island, 
was  owned  by  Capt,  Humphrey 
Woodhouse.  Sloop,  "Friendship," 
Capt.  Jacob  Williams,  was  captured 
by  the  British  and  taken  to  New  Lon- 
don and  burned  in  1781.  A 
schooner  of  the  same  name  was 
buih  by  Hezekiah  Williams  in  1805. 
Capt-  Thomas  Webb,  master,  and  was 
owned  by  eleven  Rocky  Hill  men. 

Ship-Masters  Who  Lost 
Tbeir  Lives  on  Voyages 

As  showing  the  large  number  of 
men  following  the  sea  from  this  little 
river  port,  it  is  said  that  about  this 
time,  1812,  twenty-two  men  from 
Rocky  Hill  were  lost,  or  died  at  sea  in 
one  year.  A  few,  of  whom  we  have 
record,  are  as  follows : 

"Mr.  George  Benton,  Sr.,  died  at 
Martinique,  West  Indies,   1794." 

"Capt.  George  Bltnn  died  at  Cape 
St.  Nicholas  Mole,  1796." 


"William  Blinn  died  at  sea." 

"Capt.  James  Blinn  died  in  the 
South." 

"Butler  Boardman  died  at  sea." 

"Samuel  Boardman  died  at  sea,  age 
18." 

"Samuel  Boardman,  captain,  lost  at 
sea,  with  all  on  board,  in  schooner 
'William.'" 

"Henry  Buck  died  at  Port  aa 
Prince,  San  Domingo,  1815." 

"Francis  Bulkeley  died  at  sea  on 
brig,  'Regent,'  off  Cape  Trafalgar. 
18 1 7."  / 

"Oliver  Bulkeley  died  at  sea  1776." 

"Francis  Bulkeley  died  on  brig. 
brig,  'Ontario,'  in  1802." 

"William  Bulkeley,  son,  died  on 
brig,  'Ontario,'  in  1802." 

"Peter  Bulkeley  lost-at  sea." 

"Simon  Bulkeley  died  in  the  West 
Indies," 

"Two  William  Bulkeleys,  probably 
father  and  son,  washed  overboard  and 
drowned  July  23,  1778." 

"Capt.  John  N.  Chester  lost  at  sea." 

"Capt.  Joseph  Deming  died  on  pas- 
sage from  Savannah,  1805." 

"William  EHckinson  lost  at  sea,  age 
19." 

"Capt.  Joseph  Dimock  drowned  at 
Bermuda." 

"Moses  Dimock  (son  of  above), 
lost  at  sea." 

"William  Dimock  (son  of  Joseph), 
lost  at  sea." 

"Capt.  John  N.  Francis  died  of  yel- 
low fever  at  Panama  and  buried  at 
Carthage  nia." 

"Gideon  Goff  lost  at  sea.  age  26.*' 

"Allen  Wright  Goodrich  died  at 
Martinico,  West  Indies,  age  17." 

"Elizur  Goodrich  lost  at  sea.  age 
23-" 

"George  Goodrich  died  at  sea  and 
buried  at  Launce  Vaux,  San  Do- 
mingo." 

"Henry  Goodrich  died  on  a  pas- 
sage to  the  West  Indies  and  buried  at 
sea." 

"Thomas  Goodrich  lost  at  sea  from 
the  brig,  'John  Marshall.'  " 
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"Israel  Goodrich  died  and  buried  at 
^lartinique,  age  29." 

"Nathan  Grimes  buried  at  Launce 
Vaux,  San  Domingo,  1796,  age  22." 

"Samuel  Grimes  died  at  Point  au 
Pitre,  1794,  age  17." 

"Capt.  William  Grimes,  of  tlie  brig, 
'Roland,'  captain,  vessel  and  crew 
lost  at  sea.'" 

"Capt.  Harry  M.  Griswold  died  at 
Honolulu." 

■'Capt.  Joshua  Kilbourn  died  at 
New  Orleans." 

"Hezekiah  Kilbourn  died  at  sea." 

"Capt,  James  Mitchell  and  his 
brother,  Stephen,  drowned  at  sea  on 
return  passage  from  West  Indies." 

"Capt.  Josiah  Wright  lost  at 
sea  while  returning  from  the  West 
Indies," 

"Royal  Rhoades  lost  at  sea  from 
the  ship,  'Waverly.' " 

"Capt  Otis  Stillman  lost  at  sea  in 
the  brig,  'Hope.' " 

"Charles  Stillman  lost  at  sea  in  the 
brig,  'Hope.' " 

"Ebenezer  Talcott  lost  at  sea  In 
1758-" 

"Josiah  Talcott  drowned  m  the 
river." 

"John  Talcott  lost  near  Saybrook 
while  returning  from  West  Indies." 

"Capt.  John  Talcott  died  at  Prov- 
incetown  while  returning  from  Cape 
Briton." 

"James  Treat  buried  at  Galveston." 

"John  H.  Treat  died  at  sea,  age 
21.'* 

"Capt.  William  Warner  lost  at  sea." 

"Daiiiel  Warner  died  on  passage 
from  West  Indies,  1817,  age  19." 

"Joseph  Waterbury,  Jr.,  died  at  sea, 
age  30." 

"Simeon  Waterbury  died  at  Ja- 
maica, age  21," 

"William  Waterbury  died  at  Gua- 
daloupe,  age  21." 


"Capt.  David  Webb  died  of  small- 
pox at  sea." 

"Gideon  Welles  died  at  sea  on  re- 
turn voyage  from  Port  au  Prince, 
West  Indies." 

"Capt.  John  Williams  in  the  war  of 
1812  lost  five  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
and  died  at  sea,  age  65." 

"Moses  Williams  died  in  Port  au 
Prince." 

"Levi  Woodhouse  died  in  Jamaica, 
age  21." 

"James  Woodhouse  died  at  sea,  age 
30" 

"Joseph  Woodhouse  drowned  at 
sea,  age  28-" 

"Capt.  Solomon  Woodhouse  lost 
off  Cape  Hatteras." 

"George  Woodhouse  lost  at  sea, 
age  25." 

Capt.  John  Price  was  sailing  the 
schooner,  "Sea  Flower,"  from  Rocky 
Hill  to  North  Carolina  as  early  as 
1772,  and,  in  1804,  Capt.  Jonathan 
Price  advertized  for  sale  "the  sloop, 
'Eliza,'  seventy-seven  tons  burthen, 
apply  to  Capt.  Ro swell  HoIIister. 
Glastonbury,  or  Capt.  Jonathan  Price 
at  Rocky  Hill." 

This  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  the 
departed  glories  of  Connecticut  river 
commerce  as  carried  on  from  the  little 
ports  of  Stepney  and  Wethersfield  in 
"ye  olden  time."  These  old  mariners 
crossed  the  seas  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and,  like  Caesar,  "looked  for 
other  worlds  to  conquer."  Their 
ships  and  their  bones  are,  many  of 
them,  scattered  over  the  bottoms  of 
the  oceans,  or  sleep  in  forgotten  and 
unmarked  graves  in  foreign  lands. 
Their  heroism  and  their  daring  lives 
were,  for  a  time,  pages  of  history,  but 
the  glory  and  the  riches  which  they 
brought  to  their  home  ports  are  no 
more,  and  the  very  memory  of  their 
deeds  will  soon  be  forgotten. 


"  In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea —  ■ 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee." 


OLDEST    WILLS    EXTANT   IN   AMERICA 

■■LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  MARY  HARRIES 
OP  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT.  TAKEN  FROM  HER 
OWNE  MOUTH.    NINETEENTH  .DAY  OF  JANUARY  1655" 

Accnnu  Tnucripi  fraa  tlw  Oriciiul  whid  b  me  of  the  oUm  la  lUi  cobmoj 

I  GIVE  to  ray  eldest  daogbter.  Saraii  Lane,  the  bigest  brass  pan, 
and  to  her  daughter  Mary,  a  silver  spoone.  And  to  her  daughter 
Sarah,  the  bigest  pewter  dish  and  one  ^Iken  riben.  Likewise  I 
give  to  her  daughter  Mary,  a  pewter  caadlesticke. 

I  give  to  my  daughter  Mary  Lawrence,  my  blew  mohere  peticote 
and  my  straw  hatt  and  a  fether  boulster.     And  to  her  eldest  sonne  I 
give  a  silver  spoone.     To  her  second  sonne  a  silver  whissle.     I  giive 
more  to  my  daughter  Mary,  my  next  brasst  pann  and  a  thrum  cosfaion.     | 
Aad  to  her  youngest  sonne  I  give  a  pewter  bassen.  j 

I  give  to  my  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Weekes,  a  peece  of  red  broad    I 
cloth,  being  about  two  yards,  alsoe  a  damask  livery  cloth,  a  gold  ring,     1 
a  silver  spoone,  a  fether  bed  and  a  boulster.     Alsoe,  I  give  to  my 
daughter  Elizabeth,  my  best  hatt,  my  gowne,   a    brass  kettle,  and  a 
woolen  jacket  for  her  husband.     Alsoe,   I  give  to  my  daughter  Eliza-    1 
beth  thirty  shillings,   also  a  red  whittle,'  a  white  apron  and  a  new 
white  neck-cloth.     Alsoe,   I  give  to  my  three  daughters  aforesaid,  a 
quater  part  to  each  of  them  of  the  dyaper  table  cloth  an  ten  shillings 
apeece. 

I  give  to  my  sister  Migges,  a  red  peticoat,  a  cloth  jacket,  a  silke 
hud,  a  quoife,*  a  cToss-clotti,  and  a  neck-cloth. 

I  give  to  my  cosen  Calib  Rawlyns  ten  shillinges.     I  give  to  my  two    ' 
cosens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Ffry,  each  of  them  five  shillinges.  I 

I  give  to  Mary  Bamet  a  red  stuff  wascote. 

I  give  to  my  daughter,  Elizabeth,  my  great  chest    To  my  daaghter- 
Mary,  a  ciSer*  and  a  white  neck-cloth.     To  my  sister,  Hannah  Rawlio,    ' 
my  best  cross-cloth.     To  my  brother  Rawlin  a  lased  band.    To  my    , 
two  kinswomen,  Elizabeth  Hubbard  and  Mary  Sttevens,  five  shillinges    I 
a  peece. 

I  give  to  my  brother,  Migges,  his  three  youngest  children,  two 
shillings  six  pence  a  peece. 

I  give  to  my  sonne  Thomas,  ten  shillings,  if  he  doe  come  home  or 
be  alive. 

I  give  to  Rebekah  Bruen,  a  pynt  pott  of  pewter,  a  new  petticoate 
and  wascote  web  she  is  to  spin  herself;  alsoe  an  old  byble  and  a  hatt 
wch  was  my  aonn  Thomas  his  hatt, 

I  give  to  my  sonne  Gabriell,  my  house,  land,  cattle  and  swine,  with 
all  other  goodes  reall  and  psonall  in  Pequet  or  any  other  place,  and 
doe  make  him  my  sole  executor  to  this  my  will.     Witness  my  hand. 

Witness  hereunto, 
'  John  Winthrop,  The  mark  of  o  Mary  Harries. 

Abadiah  Bruen, 
Willm  NyccoUs.* 

I.    A  kind  of  short  cloak. 

3.  A  cap. 

].  Some  kind  of  cap  or  head-dreas.  Quoif  and  ciffor  are  from  the  French  ceift 
and  eoiffurt. 

4.  New  London  Records. 
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For  HKnl  ran  Mr.  Eno  hu  beaa  raeordlng  thi 
MicuJH,  ud  botb  iiathor  ud  paUicUioD  turn  b«i 
ihc  tBlj  hiMorj  at  Anwlc*.    Joel  Nebna  Ena  bj 
an  aallqiiuiiui.    He  wu  bi 


tout 


if  tlH    ■ 


a  tha  ' 


Mr.  Ebo  • 


UnlKTillr,  fms  whkh  he  wu  snduiwd  In  itSj  wlUi  fint  bi 
«ad  £aTe  f Dnrtem  f9*n  lobctira  lucrnetiaii.  In  1897  ha  w« 
liIerlDlhaNew  Yorlc  Public  Llhnrr;  mad  abant  Jaaai.  i 
It  iiunlninsl  ■lodeal,  Iaach«aiid  libiarias,  Ihit  Ur.  Eaa 
thciaona  of  American  hlMocy.— ^Esitok 


hli  ladafatlfablc  r 

widely  accspud  aathoritlea  oa  Biaoy  anbjecu  coon 

10  orisiuLl  iBTOitifatloni  hai  gained  an  enviable  n; 

lach  of  Iha  Fonr  Una  of  bis  puianta  Indnf  I 

■  Revalulion.    Hii  anceaun  were  anoDg  U 

Bd  En  Tolland  Couniy;  made  hiiwj 

n  aa  an  oanyiit.    He  becama  a  high  achoo 

hoaen  aaaiiunB  in  cha  Library  at  Calnmbu 

I,  to  hia  piaanl  dnllu  in  the  Vale  Univen 

nnoisally  veil  prep«red  U  puma  invosl 


IN  the  beginning  Connecticut  laid 
out  her  boundaries  with  an  impe- 
rial sweep,  and  if  they  stood  to- 
day as  they  were  originally 
planned  Connecticut  would  be  a  New 
World  empire,  stretching  across  the 
continent,  from  the  Atfentic  to  the 
Pacific. 

There  is  a  commercial  as  well  as 
historical  interest  to  the  story  of  Con- 
necticut's real  estate  manipulations, 
her  changes  and  exchanges  of  terri- 
tory. 

When  the  first  settlers  from  Old 
England  settled  on  the  coast  of  New 
England,  the  rich  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut was  inhabited  by  a  few  small 
tribes  of  Indians,  who,  according  to 
their  tradition,  had  retreated  from  the 
northwest  for  fear  of  the  terrible  Mo- 
hawks of  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk 
river  and  the  upper  Hudson.  Arriving 
near  the  Connecticut  river  they  found 
themselves   and    their  very  existence 


threatened  by  the  scarcely  less  terrible 
Pequots  southeast,  and,  in  peril  of  be- 
ing crushed  as  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone,  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  a  large  tribe  of  people  of  a 
different  race  and  color  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  was  the  hope-signal  for 
alliance.  Hence,  these  river  Indians 
in  1631  sent  ambassadors  with  offers 
of  land  for  settlement  and  an  addi- 
tional inducement  in  beaver  skins  to 
both  the  Plymouth  and  Bay  colonies. 
Plymouth  was  first  to  investigate,  but 
being  a  small  and  slow-growing  col- 
ony, it  was  rather  with  a  view  to  trade 
than  to  settlement.  It  built  a  trading 
house  at  Windsor,  October,  1633,  but 
the  rapid  immigration  to  the  Bay  col- 
ony caused  three  of  the  principal 
towns  to  think  of  swarming,  viz.: 
Dorchester,  Water  town,  and  New- 
town, later  called  Cambridge,  The 
Watertown  swarm  made  a  beginning 
in  1634,  and,  according  to  the  regular 
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custom  of  New  Englanders,  made  a 
formal  purchase.  George  Hubbard, 
one  of  the  original  surveyors  of  the 
tract,  when  the  record  was  not  found, 
"testifyeth  upon  oath  Wethersfield 
men  gave  so  much  unto  Sowheag  as 
was  to  his  satisfaction  for  all  that 
plantation  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  river,  with  the  Island,  viz.:  six 
miles  in  width  on  both  sides  the  river, 
six  mites  deep  from  the  river  west- 
ward, and  three  miles  deep  from  the 
river  eastward,"  Public  Lands  of 
Connecticut,  page  5.  The  Dorchester 
swarm  in  like  manner:  "The  whole 
of  Ancient  Windsor  was  honestly 
bought  and  even  rebought  by  our  an- 
cestors of  the  native  proprietors  for  a 
valuable  consideration."  Stiles,  An- 
cient Windsor,  volume  i,  page  123. 
The  Newtown  swarm  bought  Hart- 
ford of  the  Suckiangs  in  1635-36. 
Following  close  upon  this  last  pur- 
chase, William  Pynchon,  ijivited  by 
the  small  tribe  of  Indians  at  Agawam 
to  settlement,  bought  three  tracts  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  not  far  north 
of  Windsor,  for  "18  fathoms  wam- 
pums, 18  coats,  18  hatchets,  18  hoes 
and  18  knives,"  of  "Commucke  and 
Matanchan  for  and  in  the  name  of  all 
the  other  Indians,"  as  states  the  deed 
gi\'en  15th  July,  1636,  the  Indians  to 
have  all  land  already  planted  and  lib- 
erty to  take  fish,  deer  and  nuts,  and  to 
receive  pay  for  damages  by  cattle. 
Pynchon  and  his  son,  John,  extended 
their  purchases  afterward,  being  the 
land  kings,  as  it  were,  of  their  day. 

All  these  Connecticut  valley  settlers 
were  equally  of  Massachusetts  origin, 
yet  found  themselves  isolated  by  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  almost  track- 
less wilderness  from  the  Bay  colony. 
The  three  lower  towns  soon  found 
that  they  had  gotten  themselves  into  a 
perilous  situation,  for  from  the  In- 
dian, and  especially  the  Pequot  point 
of  view,  they  were  indiscriminately 
lumped  as  one  with  the  river  tribes, 
and  equally  with  them  an  object  of  ex- 
termination. Some  thirty  white  peo- 
ple   had,  within    a    short    time,  been 


treacherously  killed  along  the  Con- 
necticut river  by  the  Pequots  and  their 
Saybrook  tributaries,  and  though  the 
three  towns  sent  to  the  Bay  for  help, 
the  danger  was  so  imminent  and  trav- 
eling so  difficult  and  slow  that  they 
dared  not  wait,  but  must  make  a  des- 
perate reliance  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. Ninety  persons  able  to  carr>- 
a  gun  were  found ;  seventy-seven  took 
part  in  the  fight  May,  1637.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  desperate  attempt  and 
forlorn  hope,  against  more  than  ten 
times  their  number,  before  the  arrival 
of  Massachusetts'  help,  gave  them  a 
feeling  of  strength  and  independence, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  separate 
Connecticut  colony.  Though  there 
were  closer  natural  relations  between 
the  upper  and  lower  towns  than  with 
the  distant  Bay  colony,  the  Springfield 
settlement  leaned  toward  the  protec- 
tion, and  were  willing,  in  1641,  to 
accept  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  territory  between  the  two 
head  centers  became  a  source  of  dis- 
pute as  to  jurisdiction  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  which,  in 
17,13,  the  former  attempted  to  settle  on 
a  basis  of  equivalent  amounts,  agree- 
ing to  give  105,793  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  in  her  jurisdiction  in  re- 
turn for  the  privilege  of  jurisdiction 
over  an  equal  amount  over  the  Con- 
necticut border.  These  two  tracts 
were  called  the  "Equivalent  Lands." 
The  original  disputed  lands  were : 


Woodstock, 

Enfield 

A  part  of  Sprin^eld,  east  of 

Connecticut  nver, 
A  part  of  Springfield,  wt 

Connecticut  river, 


Westfield. 

Governor  Dudley's  lands. 
William  Dudley's  lands,  . 
William  Stoognton'i  lands, 
Robert  Tbompsoo's  lands. 
Col.  William  Whiting's  lands, 
U  Sir  Richard  Sal tonstall's  lands 

in  Enfield,    . 
Other  lands. 


30.4«9 
36.180 


Total, 
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The  chief  occasion  of  the  dispute 
was  the  construction  which  Massachu- 
setts put  upon  her  southern  boundary 
point,  which  her  charter  stated  was  to 
be  drawn  three  miles  south  of  Charles 
river.  In  1642,  Massachusetts  or- 
tlered  a  southern  boundary  line  to  be 
surveyed  by  Nathaniel  Woodward  and 
Solomon  Saffery.  They  started  three 
miles  south  of  the  southernmost  point 
of  Charles  river,  and  to  avoid  the  trou- 
blesome and  tedious  perambulation 
along  the  whole  line  through  the  wil- 
derness they  sailed  around  Cape  Cod 
and  up  the  Connecticut  river  to  a  place 
they  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  their  starting  point,  but,  in 
fact,  seven  or  eight  miles  south  of  it. 
Connecticut  protested  and  Massachu- 
setts proposed  that  the  north  line  of 
Windsor  should  reach  the  falls  within 
forty  rods  of  the  great  island,  thence 
east  four  miles,  then  south  to  the  line 
of  1642. 

The  105,793  acres  unimproved  land 
in  Massachusetts  included  Eelcher- 
town,  Pelham,  part  of  Enfield,  run- 
ning thence  north  to  New  Hampshire 
bounds,  and  10,000  acres  now  the 
western  half  of  Ware.  At  an  auction 
held  at  Hartford,  April  Z4th  and  25th, 
1716,  the  whole  tract  of  Equivalent 
Lands  was  bid  off  by  William  Pitkin 
in  behalf  of  several  persons,  mostly 
residents  of  Massachusetts,  for  £683. 
The  deed  is  in  Connecticut  Colonial 
Records,  Deeds,  volume  3,  pages 
194-9.  The  proceeds  of  this  sale  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut,  "Journal  of 
Assembly,  and  Colonial  Bounds,  vol- 
ume 3,"  and  were  voted  to  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

The  purchasers  were :  Gurdon  Sal- 
tonstall  of  New  London,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  (Samuel  Appleton  and  Adding- 
ton  Davenport  being  feoffees  in  trust 
for  her) ;  Paul  Dudley,  Addington 
Davenport,  Thomas  Fitch,  Anthony 
Stoddar,  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  Jona- 
than Belcher,  John  White,  William 
Clark,  John  Wainwright  and  William 
Dummer  for  his  brother  Jeremiah,  all 


of  Boston ;  William  Brattle  of  Cam- 
bridge; Henry  Newman  and  John 
Caswall  of  London ;  Nathan  Gold  of 
Fairfield  County  .Connecticut,  for  him- 
self and  Peter  Burr,  and  John  Read, 
who  bought  out  Gold  and  Burr  in 
1716-17;  John  Stoddard  of  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  for  himself 
and  Elisha  Williams  of  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut,  sixteen  equal  shares. 
The  deed  is  recorded  in  the  oflSce  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  Hartford,  dated 
June  29,  1716. 

John  Read  sold  his  purchase  to  a 
Massachusetts  purchaser,  and  thus  the 
equivalent  tract  became  again,  after  a 
few  years,  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 
The  north  line  of  Connecticut  west 
from  Connecticut  river  to  New  York 
line  was  settled  by  the  commissioners 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in 
1717.  In  1724,  Enfield  and  Suffield 
asked  to  be  brought  under  Connecti- 
cut. In  1732,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1733,  Connecticut,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  perambulate  the  boundary, 
and  in  1734  the  commissioners  made 
report.  In  1739  it  was  found  that  the 
northwest  corner  of  Woodstock  was 
eighty-seven  rods  east  of  the  course 
made  in  1734,  and  forty-four  rods 
south  of  the  colony  line.  Woodstock 
asked  to  be  admitted  within  the  patent 
of  Connecticut,  March  31,  1747,  and 
in  1749  Connecticut  voted  to  receive 
the  town  after  the  attorney-general 
and  William  Smith  and  Richard 
Nichols  had  sent  a  written  opinion 
from  New  York  that  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  had  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  right  to  lands,  but  could 
not  change  the  limits  of  government 
without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and 
therefore,  the  strip  south  of  the  line 
belonged  to  Connecticut.  A  commit- 
tee apoointed  by  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  April  4,  1752,  reported 
the  Woodward  and  Saffery  line  seven 
miles  and  fifty-six  rods,  instead  of 
three  miles,  south  of  the  southernmost 
point  of  Oiarles  river;  this  report, 
with  a  survey  made  by  the  two  colo- 
nies, was  sent    to    England  1753-54. 
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Connecticut  continued  to  govern  En- 
field, Suffield  and  Woodstock,  though 
Massachusetts,  until  1768,  still  claimed 
she  had  not  given  up  her  jurisdiction 
over  them.  The  north  part  of  Wood- 
stock, as  fixed  in  1713,  called,  for 
forty-five  years,  "Middlesex  Gore," 
was  left  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  1794 
annexed  to  Dudley  and  Sturbridge.  In 
1793  the  boundary  from  Southwick, 
Sandisfield  and  New  Marlborough, 
westward  to  the  New  York  line,  was 
agreed  upon,  except  two  and  a  half 
miles  square  in  Southwick,  which 
Massachusetts  thought  she  should 
have  in  return  for  the  land  she  had 
lost  in  Enfield,  Suffield  and  Wood- 
stock. By  3  compromise,  Massachu- 
setts held  west  of  Southwick  pond  the 
indentation  which  still  appears  in  the 
north  line  of  Connecticut,  which  was 
wholly  settled  in  1822,  except  the  gore 
in  Union,  which  was  corrected  in 
1826. 

Bowen,  in  his  "Boundary  Disputes 
of  Connecticut,"  p^e  64,  says :  "Con- 
necticut has  been  blamed  for  taking 
back  the  towns  for  which  Massachu- 
setts had  paid  her.  But  as  Massachu- 
setts had  settled  the  towns  when  she 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  according  to  her 
charter,  it  was  right  that  she  should 
pay  Connecticut  for  the  advantages 
accruing  to  her  from  such  settlement, 
and  right  for  Connecticut  now  to  as- 
sume jurisdiction  over  the  towns,  for 
they  had  always  strictly  belonged  to 
Connecticut."  It  seems  to  us  that 
Connecticut,  having  given  up  jurisdic- 
tion by  an  agreement,  should  have  re- 
taken it  only  by  an  agreement,  and 
that  the  trouble  farther  back  was  in 
the  "Unequivalent  Lands"  in  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  market  value  proved 
to  be  only  ^683,  which  sum  may  be 
taken  as  a  gauge  of  the  real  claim  of 
Massachusetts  in  Connectictit,  but  was 
only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  value  of 
the  towns  she  received  in  Connecticut, 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  laid  claim  in  1644  to  a 
part  of  the  Pequot  country  in  return 
for  her  assistance  in  the  Pequot  War. 


In  1649,  William  Cheseboroug:h,  un- 
der permission  from  Massachuseti». 
settled  between  the  Mystic  and  Paw- 
catuck  rivers.  In  1650,  Captain 
Atherton,  on  the  ground  of  Massa- 
chusetts' claim,  demanded  payment  of 
tribute  of  wampum  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  Indians.  The  claim  was  not  valid, 
as  the  Narragansett  country  was  out- 
side of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
and  included  in  the  first  charter  of 
Rhode  Island.  An  agreement  was 
made  in  1658  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  that  Massachusetts 
should  hold  east  of  the  Mystic  river  as 
the  boundary,  and  Connecticut,  west 
of  it.  Southerton,  later  called  Ston- 
ington,  was  thus  a  Massachusetts 
town.  In  1665,  Mystic  and  Stoning- 
ton  were  seized  by  the  king  and  called 
King's  Province,  and  the  Pawcatuck 
river  was  declared  the  boundarj-  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
yet  the  charter  of  Connecticut  ex- 
plicitly gave  her  territory  to  Narra- 
gansett Bay.  In  1663,  Connecticut 
named  Narragansett,  Wickford,  which 
town,  in  1663,  claimed  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  In  1668,  Wickford 
and  Stonington  applied  to  Connecticut 
for  help  against  Rhode  Island.  In 
1703  commissioners  for  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  agreed  that  the 
Pawcatuck  river  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ashaway,  thence  north  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Warwick  purchase,  thence  due 
north  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  should 
be  the  boundary.  After  sixty -live 
years'  dispute  the  line  was  settled  Sep- 
tember 27,  1728.  Starting  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  Warwick,  north 
seven  degrees,  east  twenty-three  miles 
and  ten  rods  to  Massachusetts'  line ; 
and  south  from  said  comer  eleven  de- 
grees twenty  minutes,  west  fifteen 
miles  ninety  rods  to  the  junction  of  the 
Ashaway  and  Pawcatuck  rivers,  then 
down  the  Pawcatuck  to  its  mouth,  the 
landmarks  being  a  rock  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ashaway  and  Pawcatuck 
straight  north  to  a  stone  heap  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Voluntown,  thence 
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by  a  stone  heap  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  West  Greenwich  straight  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  ancient  Warwick 
(now  Coventry),  thence  straight  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  same ;  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  Sterling, 
thence  to  southwest  corner  of  Glouces- 
ter, thence  to  southeast  corner  of 
Thompson  and  southwest  of  Burrill- 
ville,  thence  to  a  stone  heap  in  the  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

On  the  south  side  of  Connecticut, 
Long  Island,  from  the  center  eastward, 
had  been  settled  by  English,  under 
patent  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  which 
passed  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1640 ; 
Southampton,  in  1644;  Easthampton, 
1657 ;  Brookhaven,  1659  '<  Hunting- 
ton, 1660;  Oyster  Bay,  1662.  Being 
troubled  by  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  the 
English  settlers  sought  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Connecticut.  By  the  Dutch 
treaty  of  1650  the  old  Connecticut  line 
on  Long  Island  was  the  present 
boundary  between  Queens  and  Suffolk 
counties.  When  the  charter  was 
granted,  most  of  this  tract  renewed 
allegiance  to  Connecticut  and  sent 
deputies  to  Hartford.  In  1664  all 
Long  Island  was  claimed  by  Connecti- 
cut and  officers  were  appointed  at 
Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Newtown,  Oys- 
ter Bay,  Flushing  and  the  other 
towns  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island.  But  in  that  year  the  Duke  of 
York  was  accepted  governor  of  New 
York,  and  laid  claim  to  the  entire 
island.  Though  Connecticut  had  the 
undoubted  right  to  Long  Island,  and 
should  have  held  it  till  this  day,  she 
was  forced  to  forego  all  claims  to  it 
that  she  might  hold  her  other  posses- 
sions which  the  royal  Duke  was  like- 
wise threatening.  Ten  years  later 
Long  Island  asked  to  become  part  of 
Connecticut,  but,  in  1675,  York's 
forces  recaptured  New  York  and  took 
possession  of  Long  Island,  including 
both  permanently  under  one  govern- 
ment, after  two  years'  resumption  of 
Dutch  rule,  1673-75. 

On  the  west  side  of  Connecticut; 


Rye  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1652 
under  Dutch  rule.  In  1662  it  was 
claimed  by  Connecticut,  and  from 
1665  to  1683  was  a  Connecticut  plan- 
tation. The  original  general  bound- 
ary of  New  York  was,  at  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Connecticut,  unsettled,  but 
a  little  later  understood  as  limited  by  a 
line  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson. 
November  28,  1683,  an  agreement  was 
made  between  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut that  Eyram  river  between 
Rye  and  Greenwich  be  the  southern 
starting  point  of  the  west  boundary  of 
Connecticut,  bearing  eight  miles 
north,  northwest  from  the  wading 
place ;  thence  twelve  miles  eastward 
parallel  to  the  Sound ;  thence  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  Hudson  and  twenty 
miles  east  of  it.  Connecticut  lost  Rye. 
and  New  York  yielded  all  claim  to 
Greenwich,  Stamford,  Darien,  New 
Canaan,  Norwalk  and  Wilton,  in  re- 
turn for  a  .strip  one  and  three-quar- 
ter miles  wide  by  twenty  miles  long, 
northward  alone  the  side  of  Connecti- 
cut, called  the  Oblong  or  Equivalent 
Tract,  estimated  at  61,440  acres.  1697 
to  1702,  Rye  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Connecticut.  In  1719,  Xew 
York,  and  in  1720,  Connecticut  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  survey  the 
boundary  line.  In  1725  the  survey 
was  begun,  but  dropped,  and  resumed 
1731.  In  1855,  the  old  boundary- 
marks  being  obliterated,  a  straight  line 
was  run  forty-two  rods  wide  at  its 
westernmost  deviation  from  the  old 
line,  adding  2,600  acres  to  Connecti- 
cut. New  York  was  dissatisfied  and 
made  a  resurvey  in  1859,  alone.  In 
1878-79,  Connecticut  accepted  the  old 
line  of  1731  and  exchanged  the  dis- 
puted 2,600  acres  for  a  strip  on  the 
Sound,  beginning  600  feet  south  of 
Byram  Point,  thence  southeast  three 
and  one  quarter  miles,  thence  north- 
east straight  to  a  point  four  miles 
south  of  New  London  lighthouse, 
thence  through  Fisher's  Island  Sound 
to  the  end  of  the  New  York  line.  The 
two  legislatures  ratified  this  agree- 
ment in  the  session  of  1880-81. 
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Fisher's  Island,  1644  and  after,  was 
in  Massachusetts,  but  in  New  York 
since  1664. 

Lastly,  as  the  charter  of  Connecti- 
cut, as  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  granted  westward  to 
the  South  sea  (Pacific  ocean),  Con- 
necticut claimed  westward,  but, 
balked  by  the  conflicting  grant  and 
possessions  of  New  York  from  juris- 
diction there,  formed  a  settlement  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company,  in  Wyoming  Valley,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


This  settlement  was  incorporated  as 
Westmoreland  and  annexed  to  Litch- 
field county.  After  the  formation  of 
the  United  States,  the  colonies,  which 
held  these  charter  claims  transferred 
them  to  the  nation,  Connecticut  retain- 
ing in  Ohio  the  "Western  Reserve," 
which  she  sold  in  1795  for  $1,200,000 
which  she  made  a  school  fund. 

So  it  is  that  Connecticut,  instead  of 
being  a  New  World  empire,  came  to 
be  geographically  the  third  smallest 
state  in  the  United  States. 


THE    ORIGINAL    INDIAN    LAND    OWNERS 
IN    CONNECTICUT 


I    HAVE  here    briefly    compiled    a 
census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
necticut when  the  Red  Man  was 
in  control  of  the  lands  and  at  the 
time  when  the  White  Man  encroached 
upon  his  home-land  and  bartered  for 
his  acres. 

The  only  closely  settled  section  of 
Connecticut  when  the  whites  came 
was  a  strip  along  Long  Island  Sound. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  Connecti- 
cut, now  New  London  county,  were 
the  Mohegans  or  Pequots,  the  largest 
and  strongest  tribe  in  Connecticut. 
The  larger  division,  probably  about 
900  in  number,  under  Sassacus,  lived 
between  the  eastern  Nehantics  or  Ni- 
antics  of  Westerly  and  Charlestown, 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  western  Nian- 
tics,  whose  olace  and  name  survive  in 
Niantic  and  Niantic  river.  In  the 
Fequot  War,  whose  immediate  cause 
was  the  picking  off  of  about  thirty 
settlers  in  the  little  new  colony 
of  English  at  Windsor,  Wethersfield 
and  Hartford,  seventy-seven  Connect- 
icut EngUshmen  attacked  the  Pequot 
fort  at  Mystic  containing  seventy 
wigwams;  Indian  allies  killed  those 
who  ran  out  of  the  fort,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  Connecticut  captain, 
John  Mason,  thought  600  or  700  per- 
ished, but  Underbill,  who  also  was  of 


the  attacking  party,  says  400,  and  P. 
Vincent,  another  eye-witness,  says  300 
to  400;  these  two  are  probably  near 
the  truth. 

Sassacus,  and  perhaps  half  his  tribe, 
were  at  another  fort  near  the  Thames 
in  Groton;  thirty  or  forty  warriors 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  women 
and  children  remained  in  the  vicinity, 
most  joining  the  Mohegans  under  Un- 
cas,  who  had,  perhaps,  400  in  his 
division ;  some  joined  the  western  Ni- 
antics ;  some  the  Narragansetts ;  some 
went  to  Long  Island ;  there  were,  in 
1646,  two  small  independent  tribes  in 
the  old  haunts,  and  not  long  after  the 
Pequots,  with  Uncas,  and  from  else- 
where, joined  them,  and  their  holdings 
of  land  and  their  chiefs  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Connecticut  govern- 
ment. Sassacus,  with  a  larger  pro- 
nortion  of  warriors,  retreated  west- 
ward. They  were  overtaken  by  a 
band  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut militia  at  Fairfield,  where  many 
were  killed  and  180  taken  prisoners 
and  sent  back  to  the  Mohegan  country, 
Sassacus  and  a  band  of  his  bravest 
warriors  escaping  to  the  Mohawks. 
About  two  hundred  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  remained  of  the 
Pequots  in  eastern  Connecticut.  In 
1713,  there  were  about   150,  and  in 
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1774,  186,  but,  in  1832,  all  but  forty 
had  scattered  or  died.  In  1849,  there 
were  125  Mohegans;  about  sixty  were 
on  the  reservation,  2,300  acres ;  some 
in  Norwich  and  Griswold;  some  in 
Western  Connecticut,  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  Oneida  county,  New  York, 
and  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  western  Niantics,  Hving  in 
Lyme,  1672,  there  were  thirty  families 
in  1734.  In  1736  a  school  was  estab- 
lished among  them  and  six  or  seven 
years  later  thirteen  joined  the  church 
at  Lyme.  In  1774  there  were  104  in 
Lyme.  In  1783  there  were  sixteen 
families,  all  but  one  family  living  in 
houses.  Afterward  many  joined  the 
Six  Nations  and  settled  in  Oneida 
county.  New  York. 

The  Hammonnassetts  across  the 
Connecticut  west  of  the  Niantics,  and 
the  Quinnipiacs,  from  Eranford  to 
New  Haven,  were  few  in  number. 
Montewese,  whose  tribe  had  ten  war- 
riors, lived  north  of  New  Haven. 
■  The  Wepawaugs  or  Paugussets 
lived  between  the  Quinnipiac  and 
Housatonic  rivers.  In  1710  there 
were  about  twenty-five  families,  but 
about  1731  they  left  their  chief  seats 
in  Huntington  and   on    Golden  Hill, 


Bridgeport,  part  joining  the  Patatuck?. 

of  Newtown  and  Woodburj-.  A 
small  tribe  of  Unkawas  was  near  Xor- 
walk;  Mahackemo's  tribe  was  next 
west  and  the  Ponus  or  Wascussup 
sachems  in  Greenwich. 

Starting  in  northeast  Connecticut. 
Tolland  and  Windham  counties  had  a 
few  clans  of  Nipmucks,  whose  chief 
seats  were  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Quinebaugs  of  Plainfield  and  Killingly 
were  the  most  numerous  group.  In 
1774  these  two  counties  had  142 
Indians,  nearly  all  in  Windhani 
county.  On  the  Connecticut  river  the 
Wangunks  or  Wangums  from  Had- 
dam  to  South  Windsor;  their  last  seat 
was  at  Chatham ;  the  Podunks  at  East 
Hartford  and  East  Windsor ;  the  Po- 
quonnocs,  between  Hartford  and 
Springfield;  the  Suckiangs  at  Hart- 
ford, were  small  tribes.  A  few  Xau- 
gatucks  were  near  Naugatuck.  The 
Wangunks  in  1764  were  thirty  to 
forty  in  number.  The  Scatacooks 
from  Derby  to  Kent,  afterward  in 
Newtown  and  New  Milford.  at  last 
moved  to  Pennsylvania.  The  Tunxis 
Indians  of  Farmington  and  Simsbury 
had  perhaps  300  to  400.  Litchfield 
county  had  almost  no  Indians  till  they 
moved  from  eastern  tribes. 


H  I  S  T  O  R 


EARTHQUAKES 


:  Actlum,  Judea 

D. 

i  Antlocb,  Ada  Minor 

p  Comtaotloople 

■  CataoUrsiciVyV.V. '.'""■.'.";.";;  J.".' 

I  criicu"'".".'.v.v.v."i";"i;"ii"ir 

■  Froniondl.  Itslr  (Kr«>tloaao(llfe) 
:  Maglo  (entirely  destroyed) 

I  TraTSglnl  (deatroyed) 

I  Port  Royal.  Jamaica  (city  sunk  be- 

I  Yeddo,  Japaa 

i  Palermo 

;  CaotoD,  China i 

i  Lima,  Peru 

1  Kuchan.  Penia 

;  Llaboii  (property  losati<x>,oaoAw)..- 

I  Quito,  Eciiiidor"'"""l^^^^ll^Il^l" 


Mississippi  Delta  (large  area  sub- 
merged) 

Aleppo,  Turkey c 

[830    Canton,  CMna i 

[8S7    Calabria  i> 

re;3    Mexico  (c!tr  water  works  destroyed) 

1660     Mendoia,  Argentina f J 

t«Ba    UaoUa ; 

ICrakatoe,  Java  (aubmergetb u 

..._     [ale  of  lacfilB  (aubmei^) i 

[986   Charleston,  South  CaroUaa(property 
damage  $6,000,000) 

.._    island  Hondo,'jai«n'.'V.'".'I.""I"I  ii 

-  '    Tuscarorat  Japan --,.„.  y 

Southern  liaiy    (icore   of  Vdlagta 

L«a6    San  Pranclaco;  California 

--'    Valparalao,  Chile  (property  datna^ 
estimated  about  ii]a.oao,ai>Q) 


AN      INDIAN       SUMMER 


JOHN  WARREN  HARPER 


Coy  and  dusky  little  maid, 
■■  Stolen,"  may  be,  "  lost  or  straj'rt," 
Prom  the  parted  summer-tide 
Liageriug  daily  at  our  side; 
Scarlet-clad  and  russet-sbod, 
Golden  where  your  feet  have  trod; 
With  your  mild,  coquettish  ways 
Peeping  thro'  the  purple  baze. 
From  the  wood  and  misty  hill, 
Challenging  the  blue-bird's  trill! 
Thro'  the  drowsy  afternoon — 
On  your  lips  the  breath  of  June. 
Ah,  you  rogue,  incognito! 
Just  as  if  we  didn't  know, 
Truant  of  the  golden  daysl 
'Long  the  old  familiar  ways, 
Laughing  at  the  drowsy  bee 
Waken 'd  by  your  sorcery, 
With  his  love-songs  humming  over 
Yon  laie  bit  of  faded  clover. — 
(Mean  of  you  to  treat  him  sol) 
Just  as  if  we  didn't  know 
Vou  are  Summer,  come  again 
Over  lield  and  wood  and  fen ; 


Come  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
Who,  despite  those  half -veiled  eyes 
Quickly  pierce  the  thin  disguise 
And  enrapt  by  such  rare  charms 
Welcome  thee  with  open  arms — 
Little  witch,  with  face  all  smiling—' 
Captive  to  your  soft  beguiling! 
Song  of  birds  its  soul  outpouring. 
At  thy  feet  the  world  adoring. 
Rover  from  the  summer-tide 
Linger  with  us,  long  abide ! 
Prove  it  false,  that  warning  cry 
From  yon  travelers  flying  high, 
Trailing  down  the  southward  sky. 
We  would  hold  thee,  would  detain. 
But  alas,  'tis  all  in  vain ! 
Down  yon  western,  fiery  slope 
Vanished  is  our  fondest  hope- 
When  the  golden  finger  lips 
Prom  your  roguish,  ruddy  lips, 
Coy  and  fickle  Little  Miss, 
Fling  to  us  a  saucy  kiss 
From  a  windy  evering  sky 
Bidding  all  the  world— good-bye ! 


THE        GLORY        OF        THE       HILLS 


EDITH    TURNER    NEWCOMB 


So  fair  a  vision  of  wide  hills  invites 

Mine  eyes,   that  prison-bound  beneath  their 

Of  changeless  beauty  1  do  dream  away 
The  glory  of  sweet  Summer's   days  and 

Prom  that  high  hour  when  purple   morn 

The  sleeping  mountain  mists  in  white  array 
Wreathing  the  sheltered  sloi>es.  and  proud 
young  day 


Climbs    conquering    their   utmost  farthest 

heights. 
Until  the  time  that  noon  flings  forth  glad 

gold 

Of  sunlight,   while  the  slow  and  chanting 

Of  bluest  shadows  gather,  dim  and  deep, 
As  at  a  shrine  in  some  cathedral  old — 
My  heart  is  awed  in  wonder  of  God's  ways. 
And  allmy  thoughts  worshipful  silence  keep. 


Gala  Days  in  Old  new  England  •   Bymardamc.] 


JOHN  FISKE  has  said  that  the 
institutions  which  have  contrib- 
uted most    to    New  England's 
greatness       are       her       public 
scliools.  her  town  meetings  and  her 
training  days. 

There  are  not  many  living  now  who 
remember  those  old  training  days. 
To  most  of  our  young  people  the  vil- 
lage green  stands  as  the  rallying  place 
for  picnics,  and  the  popular  baseball 
ground.  But  sixty  years  or  more  ago 
these  greens  rang  with  the  music  of 
the  fife  and  drum;  soldiers  marched 
and  counter-marched,  and  the  whole 
town  was  in  festival  attire. 

General  training  was  in  September, 
but  town  training  came  in  the  spring. 
As  the  holiday  approached  the  boys 
and  giris  used  to  sing;: 

"  First  Monday  in  May  is  Training  day 
And  nothing  could  be  grander, 

Uncle  John  is  Corporal 
And  Daddy  is  CommaDder." 

The  small  boy  worked  with  a  will 
and  purpose  through  the  last  warm 
days  of  April,  for  it  was  an  unwritten 
law  that  unless  the  boys  had  finished 
planting  corn  they  could  not  go  to 
"training."  Every  able-bodied  man 
in  town  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  belonged  to  the  Train 
Band.  The  captain  held  his  hon- 
orary title  for  life ;  under  him  as  offi- 
cers were  the  first  and  second  lieuten- 
ants, four  sergeants  and  four  corpo- 
rals. 

"Warning"  of  training  day  was 
posted  weeks  before  the  time.  The 
blue  uniforms  were  carefully  brushed 
and  the  brass  buttons  shined.  The 
farm  horses  were  taken  up  and  care- 
fully groomed  for  the  great  occasion. 
Training  commenced  at  ii  o'clock. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  soldiers 
started  from  their  homes ;  the  quiet 
roads  were  alive  with  the  militia  and 
troopers  and  the  three-seated  family 
wagons,  all  bound  for  the  appointed 
green. 

One  particular  general  training  in 
Connecticut  was  on  old  Stratford 
green.      Historic  Washington  bridge 


crossed  the  Naugatuck  river,  A  toll 
gate  closed  the  further  side  of  the 
bridge.  It  was  well  understcxxl  that 
no  toll  was  to  be  collected  on  Sunday; 
or  training  days,  but  evidently  the 
keeper  of  the  gate  decided  that  thi= 
was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  lose, 
and  he  declined  to  unlock  and  swinf; 
open  the  heavy  gate  unless  the  usual 
toll  was  paid.  Then  the  good  old 
Puritan  spirit  came  to  the  fore,  and, 
with  few  words,  but  with  stem  deter- 
mination, the  men  who  had  gathered 
on  the  bridge  descended  from  their 
horses,  put  shoulders  to  the  gate,  and, 
in  short  order,  the  gate  this  time,  in- 
stead of  the  tea,  went  over  into  the 
water,  and  they  marched  down  into 
Strafford. 

The  green  had  a  festival  appear- 
ance; here  and  there  about  the  edge 
of  the  grass  were  stands  with  ginger- 
bread and  root-beer  for  sale,  and  the 
delicious  homemade  peppermint  drops 
which  were  a  feature  of  the  occasion. 
The  children  had  hoarded  their  pen- 
nies for  many  a  day  with  a  view  to  the 
purchase  of  these  dainties.  All  around 
the  green  were  drawn  up  the  wagons 
in  which  the  mothers  and  little  girls 
sat  and  excitedly  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  a  gay  sight  to  see 
the  men  and  horses  gather.  The  mili- 
tia marched  in  blue  continental  uni- 
forms, their  brass  buttons  glittering 
in  the  sun.  The  troopers  were  splen- 
did in  scarlet  and  blue,  with  gilt  epan- 
lets;  they  wore  the  pointed  hat  with 
its  long  black  plume  tipped  with  scar- 
let, and  their  long  swords  clanked  as 
the  horses  curveted  and  pranced  over 
the  green. 

There  was  tlie  roil  of  the  drums  and 
the  music  of  the  fifes ;  the  marshall- 
ing of  the  soldiers ;  the  rush  of  the 
charge,  and  tlie  grand  dash  of  the 
sham  fight  in  which  nobod}*  was 
killed,  but  which  held  for  the  onlook- 
ers all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war.  Nobody  enjoyed  it  as  much  as 
the  boys ;  the  manceuvers  of  the  troop;- 
were  a  source  of  awe  and  delight  as 
they  gazed ;   their  hearts  were  stirred 
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with  love  for  their  country,  and  their 
highest  ambition  was  to  be  in  training 
for  the  time  when  she  should  call  "to 
arms !" 

In  the  afternoon  the  picnic  baskets 
were  unpacked  and  everybody  sat 
down  together  and  enjoyed  the  "riz" 
biscuit,  and  the  luscious  slices  of 
spare-rib,  and  the  homemade  cucum- 
ber pickles,  and  the  special  treat  of 
•'training  cake."  There  were  bits  of 
news  and  neighborhood  gossip  among 
the  older  people,  while  the  boys  traded 
marbles  and  jack-knives,  and  the  de- 
inure  little  girls  walked  sedately 
around  the  green  and  exchanged  their 
pennies  for  peppermint  drops. 

Once  more  the  militia  marched  and 
the  troopers  came  into  line.  At  the 
firing  of  the  sunset  gun,  ranks  were 
broken,  the  great  day  was  over,  and 


the  soldiers  went  to  their  homes  cov- 
ered with  pride  and  glory.  The  even- 
ing of  training  day  was  the  great  time 
for  the  young  people.  There  were 
"doings"  and  tea  drinkings  all  through 
the  different  neighborhoods.  They 
were  kindly,  simple  gatherings,  just 
for  a  good  time.  Games  around  the 
chimney — "Button,  button,  who's  got 
the  button  ?" — and  then  the  quaint  old 
dances,  "money  musk"  and  "stony 
point"  and  "reel  o'four," 

The  last  training  day  was  many 
years  ago,  but  the  good  times  and  the 
peppermint  drops  and  the  training 
cake  are  still  remembered  by  some  of 
our  old  New  England  people.  One 
of  them  said  to  us  a  few  days  ago: 
"Somehow  they  did  seem  to  have 
more  real  honest  fun  in  those  days 
than  the  boys  and  girls  do  now." 


"AMERICA    BEGAN     HER    REVOLUTION    WITH    BUT 
TEN  PIECES  OF  CANNON" 

BY  MARY  L.  D.   FERRIS 

SOMETIME    EDITOR    FOR   THE   SOCISTV    OF     AMERICAN    AUTHORS 


AMERICA,  it  is  asserted,  began 
her  revolution  with  but  ten 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  was 
Major-General  Richard  Grid- 
ley,  a  distinguished  soldier,  whose  me- 
chanical science  and  ingenuity  made 
possible  the  first  cannon  and  mortars 
ever  cast  in  this  country. 

Gridley  was  born  at  Boston  in  1711. 
He  acquired  3  great  reputation  as  an 
artillerist  and  was  chief  engineer  in 
the  reduction  of  Louisburg  in  1745. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to 
Crown  Point  and  planned  the  fortifi- 
cation around  I-ake  George.  For  his 
services  at  the  capture  of  Qiiebec  the 
British  government  gave  him  Mag- 
dalen Island  with  half  pay,  which  was 
continued  to  him  during  his  life.  In 
1775,  he  espoused  the  Patriot  Cause 
with  great  favor  and  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  and  commander  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Continental  Army.  He 
it  was  who  so  skillfully  laid  out  the 


works  on  Bunker  Hill  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  June  17.  1775.  Though 
then  sixty-five  years  old,  he  was  ex 
posed  to  the  severest  fire  of  the  enemy 
during  the  whole  engagement,  and  late 
in  the  day  was  wounded  by  a  musket 
ball  in  the  thigh.  His  furnace  was 
for  a  long  time  employed  by  Congress 
under  his  direction  casting  cannon  for 
the  use  of  the  army.  In  February, 
1776,  he  is  found  at  Mashapog  Pond 
with  a  number  of  men  proving  some 
mortars  which  were  afterwards  placed 
on  Dorchester  Heights,  and  a  year 
later  Congress  empowered  Robert 
Treat  Paine  to  contract  with  him  for 
forty-eight  howitzers  to  be  sent  to 
Ticonderoga. 

On  May  .^oth,  1877,  a  monument 
was  dedicated  to  him  at  Canton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  have  at  least  been  two  Grid- 
leys  whose  lives  are  interwoven  with 
their  country's  history. 


THE    BALLAD   OF   THE    BROOK 

(TO  THE  QUINNIPIAC) 
Reverend  EDWIN  N.  ANDREWS 


HENCE  art  thou,  brooklet,  runoing  at  my  feet? 
Can'st  stop  a  moment,  fot  I  fain  would  greet 
Thee  aud  with  queries  learn  thy  history. 
Thy  source,  and  whence  and  why  the  mystery 
Of  tby  course,  thy  miasion,  name  and  destiny. 

Ah,  bold  intruder  on  my  own  domain. 
IVAy  atk  of  me  to  tarry ;  ean  I  here  r 
Give  e'er  my  mission,  flowing  day  by  day. 
Dispensing  verdure  all  along  my  ■uray  f 
Ne'er  have  I  met  viith  such  audacity. 
But  if  yoH  walk  a  -while  along  my  siiie, 
I'll  whisper  as  thro'  meadows  stilt  I  glide. 
Or  tell  thee  something  in  the  -way  of  song. 
As  o'er  the  stony  path  I  pass  along. 
To  answer  questions  of  thy  vanity. 
Aye,  tell  me  of  the  mountain  spring  afar. 
Where  nymphs  abide  and  hamadryads  are; 
For  these  all  tell  me  that  there  thou  wast  born, 
For  they  thy  banks  with  flowers  did  adorn, 
And  danced  about  with  glad  felicity. 

O.  I  bound  o'er  the  rocks,  far  a-aiay,  far  away. 
And  I  sprayed  maiden  locks  on  my  way.  day  by  day. 
For  the  ferns  hung  by  my  side 
As  thro'  woodlands  I  would  glide. 
And  the  speckled  trout  in  shadows  guiet  lay. 
As  I  came  into  the  sun  by  the  town,  by  the  town. 
There  the  children  had  their  fun  wading  round,  -wading  round. 
Sailing  tiny  little  boats. 
Singing  tiny  little  notes. 
Making  everybody  happy  all  around. 
And  did  you  meet  the  Cardinal  Eye-bright, 
Reflected  on  your  bosom — beauteous  sight ! 
The  yellow  golden-rod  with  graceful  nod — 
The  harbinger  of  Autumn, — or  the  sod 
Where  grows  the  maiden-hair  with  tresses  light? 

Yes,  I  met  all  these  and  more  as  Iran,  as  Iran. 
So  your  questions  now  give  o'er— or  a  ban.  if  I  can, 
I  will  put  upon  your  Up 
E'er  you  take  of  me  a  sip 
And  itt  passing  will  upset  your  every  plan. 
I  go  my  way  thro'  meado-ws  to  the  sea. 
And  leave  a  path  of  verdure,  and  decree 
My  floral  gifts  to  all  beside  my  banks. 
Where  willows  wave  and  nod  their  grateful  thanks 
And  herald  me  io  all  posterity. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  CONNECTICUT 


IN    THE   CANAAN   VALLEY 
LITCHFIELD    HILLS 
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PUBLIC      LIBRARIES       IN      CONNECTICUT 

SIXTH  IN  SERIES  OP  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON  THE  HOMES 
OP  BOOKS  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH— FOUNDING  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT   OP   THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AT  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 


MARY  M.  MILLER 

THIRTY  VEARS  WITH  THE  GREENWICH  READING  ROOM  AMD  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATIOS 
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THE  Greenwich  Reading  Room 
and  Library  Association  hav- 
ing passed  its  quarter  century 
mark  nearly  five  years   ago, 
it   seetns  quite   appropriate   that   it 
should  be  commemorated  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  state. 

The  Greenwich  Reading  Room 
and  Library  Association  is  the  out- 
come of  several  earlier  enterprises  in 
the  same  direction,  and  of  the  labors 
of  a  number  of  public-spirited  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  former 
times.  As  long  ago  as  the  close  of 
the  last  century  a  small  Town  Li- 
brary had  been  collected,  and  was 
circulated  from  the  house  of  the  late 
Theodore  H.  Mead,  Esq.  When  in 
course  of  time  the  interest  in  this 
effort  died  out,  and  the  books  were 
scattered  amon?  former  subscribers, 
Mr.  William  E.  Ferris  collected 
them  again,  and  placed  them  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Second  Ecclesiastical 
Society,  In  this  custody  they  re- 
mained until  the  organization  of  the 
present  Library  Association,  when 
they  were  put  into  its  charge  and 
now  form  part  of  its  collection  of 
books.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
ministry  in  this  place  the  Rev.  Joel 
H.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  people  of 
his  congregation,  secured  the  organ- 
ization  of  the   Young   Peo)rIe's   Li- 


brary Association  of  the  Second 
Church,  and  eventually  the  circula- 
tion of  about  five  hundred  Tvell-chosen 
volumes.  To  this  admirable  enter- 
prise and  to  the  books  which  were  its 
principal  property  the  present  Li- 
brary Association  also  fell  heir;  and 
as  the  natural  successor  of  these  two 
earlier  efforts  in  the  same  field  makes 
its  claim  to  a  long  history  in  this 
community. 

The  Reading  Room  and  Librarj-, 
in  its  present  form,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  desire  of  a  few  ladies  and  gentle- 
men to  establish  in  this  place  a  library' 
and  free  reading  room,  open  to  all, 
as  a  means  of  general  culture.  Early 
in  the  year  1874  an  organization  vras 
effected,  a  constitution  framed,  sig- 
natures to  the  constitution  secured, 
and  part  of  the  necessary  funds 
raised;  a  number  of  signatures  and  a 
fund  of  two  hundred  dollars  were  the 
result  of  this  effort.  In  the  autumn 
of  1877  the  matter  was  taken  up 
again,  a  public  meeting  called,  and 
steps  taken  for  immediate  and  per- 
manent organization;  the  constitu- 
tion previously  framed  was  adopted, 
officers  elected,  and  on  the  8th  dav 
of  January.  1877,  the  reading  room 
was  opened  for  public  use. 

More  than  a  passing  word  of  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  first  librarian, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wright,  whose  deep  inter- 
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est,  and  great  executive  ability,  did 
very  much  toward  placing  the  library 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  many  valuable 
historical  works  were  taken  from  his 
private  library  to  enrich  the  one  just 
entering  upon  its  career. 

One  Urge  room  in  the  center  of 
the  town  in  what  is  now  the 
Moshier  Building,  was  selected  for 
the  library's  occupancy.  Situated 
on  the  second  floor,  it  was  indeed 
very  pleasant,  with  its  six  large  win- 
dows, and  beautiful  view  far  down 
the  avenue,  and  over  the  sound. 
Seven  years  later,  we  moved  across 
Servis  street  into  Mr.  J  H.  Ray's 
newbuildingwhere  we  had  more  com- 
modious quarters.  Although  our 
Association  charged  a  subscription 
fee,  the  membership  was  not  at  any 
time  large  enough  to  makeitself-.sus- 
taining,  buttheeffortsof  a  noble  band 
of  men  and  women  in  holding  lec- 
tures, concerts,  entertainments  and 
suppers,  made  it  possible  to  continue 
this  work  without  intermission  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  the 
interest  of  the  community  being 
diverted  into  other  channels  began  to 
wane  toward  the  library;  until  it  was 
whispered  with  bated  breath  "I  very 
much  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
clo^e  its  doors,  at  least  for  a  season, " 
and  the  heart  of  someone  (whose 
very  life  strings  this  touched)  was 
sad;  and  night  after  night,  when  the 
readers  were  at  dinner,  she  would 
kneel  in  one  of  the  little  alcoves,  and 
pray  that  such  a  step  might  never 
become  necessary;  and  the  kind 
Father  who  has  said  in  His  word 
"Before  they  call  I  will  answer,  and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will 
hear,"  at  this  time  put  the  beautiful 
thought  into  the  heart  of  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Anderson  to  build  a  memorial  to  her 
father  and  mother,  in  the  form  of  a 
Public  Library  Building.  The  com- 
mittee had  on  hand  a  building  fund 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  this 
together  with  gifts  from  friends 
whose  interests  had  become  newly 
aroused  in  its  behalf,  was  used  in 
purchasing    a     lot     on     Greenwich 


Avenue  near  Elm  Street;  and  in 
January,  1896,  we  moved  the  library 
into  its  permanent  home,  which  our 
good  president  said  in  his  dedication 
speech  was  "far  beyond  our  largest 
thought,  or  greatest  expectation, 
and  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  assure 
ourselves,  that  it  was  not  a  delight- 
ful dream,  from  which  we  should 
awaken  to  disappointment."  And 
as  one  unlocks  those  beautiful  doors 
to  the  public  day  after  day,  is  it 
strange  that  she  should  see  inscribed 
above  them  "God's  answer  to 
prayer?" 

The  building  is  designed  on  simple 
Grecian  lines,  but  a  rich  effect  is 
given  by  the  wealth  of  carving  about 
the  entrance.  The  basement  of 
heavy  blocks  of  light  granite,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  single  story  of 
white  brick,  with  trimmings  of  In- 
diana sandstone.  The  dimensions 
of  the  exterior  are  about  thirty  by 
sixty  feet. 

The  entrance  is  approached  by 
broad  granite  steps,  the  doorway 
being  flanked  by  heavy  Doric  pillars 
with  carved  capitals,  as  well  as  carv- 
ed ornamental  panels  on  each  side. 
Over  the  doorway  are  a  wreath  and 
double  cornucopia  carved  in  solid 
stone.  The  doors  are  of  solid  oak, 
richly  carved,  and  ten  feet  in  height. 

The  rotunda  is  twenty  feet  square 
lighted  by  two  arched  windows  near 
the  ceiling,  in  the  center  of  each, 
amid  delicate  green  scroll-work,  rests 
an  open  golden  book.  On  the  face 
of  the  large  mantel  is  a  granite  tab- 
let, and  deeply  cut  in  the  stone  is 
this  inscription: 

Greenwich  Library 

Erected  in  Memory  of 

Jeremiah  and   Elizabeth   Lake  Milbank 

By  their  Daughter 

Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson. 

East  of  the  rotunda  is  the  Direct- 
or's room,  which  is  very  bright  and 
pleasant,  with  its  furniture  of  oak, 
and  green  leather,  given  by  the  don- 
or of  the  building. 

Adjoining  this,  and  opening  into 
the  librarian's  cozy  den  is  the  child- 
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ren's  room.  While  not  so  spacious 
as  the  other  apartments,  it  is  never- 
theless very  attractive  to  the  little 
tots,  with  its  round  table  covered 
with  story  and  scrap-books,  its  walls 
profusely  decorated  with  bird  and 
frog  charts,  story  of  the  American 
flag,  and  many  other  pictures  more 
or  less  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  life-like 
portrait  of  the  late  President  McKin- 
ley ;  and  we  have  heard  them  tenderly 
mention  bis  name  as  they  enter  the 
room.  An  amusing  instance  of  the 
appreciation  given  this  part  of  the 
library,  is  that  of  a  little  boy  two 
years  old,  who,  the  moment  his 
mother  bnngs  him  in,  goes  directly 
to  this  room,  shaking  his  little  finger 
to  silence  those  who  speak  aloud  to 
him.  His  favorite  book  is  a  large 
one  tilled  with  pictures  of  Santa 
Claus  in  every  land.  This  he  tucked 
under  his  arm  the  other  evening,  and 
started  for  home,  feeling  as  import- 
ant as  his  father  who  had  just  drawn 
"The  Kindred  of  the  Wild."  This 
sketch  would  not  be  complete  if  we 
failed  to  mention  the  work  of  the 
young  people  in  holding  lawn  parties 
year  after  year,  and  thereby  raising 
large  sums  of  money,  with  which 
they  have  purchased  the  beautiful 
grandfather's  clock  in  the  rotunda 
that  chimes  out  the  hours  so  merrily, 
the  old  fashioned  andirons,  on  which 
the  silver  maple  logs  are  never  per- 
mitted to  bum  low;  the  handsome 
rug,  and  chandelier  in  the  reading 
room,  and  hundreds  of  books  on  our 
shelves. 

The  reading  room  on  the  south  is 
a  charming  place  with  its  open  fire- 
place of  white  brick,  its  large  double 
windows,  and  high  vaulted  ceiling. 
The  oak  mantel  is  truly  a  work  of 
art,  with  its  Doric  columns  and  beau- 
tiful carving  of  scroll  work,  and 
state  and  town  seal,  the  latter  de- 
signed many  years  ago  by  the  late 
Judge  Myron  L.  Mason,  and  repre- 
senting General  Putuam'sride  down 
the  historic  steps  in  1779  The  fur- 
niture also  is  of  solid  oak,  given  by 
Mrs.    Anderson,    and   on   the    large 


table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  is  a 
variety  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals  for  youth  and  adults. 
Over  the  mantel  is  a  large  oil  paint. 
ing,  given  by  a  friend  of  the  library, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  sides  re- 
spectively, hang  the  picture  of  Gen- 
eral Ebenezer  Mead,  m  whose  house 
the  old  "Town  Library"  was  orgaD- 
ized  in  1805,  and  a  framed  copy  of 
the  Anc  York  MorttingPost  November 
7,  1783,  loaned  by  one  of  his  descen- 
dents,  and  having  this  inscription 
underneath,  "This  paper  has  on  its 
inside  pages,  Washington's  farewell 
address  to  the  army,  as  it  was  first 
published  in  New  York." 

The  stack  room  on  the  north,  has 
five  alcoves  on  each  side,  seven  feet 
deep,  and  two  inthe  rear,  eight  feet 
deep;  making  shelf  room  for  eight 
to  ten  thousand  books.  As  occasion 
may  demand,  as  much  more  shelving 
can  be  built  above. 

Sometimes  there  may  enter  an 
awkward  boy,  with  downcast  eyes, 
trying  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the 
crowd,  and  making  his  way  to  one 
of  the  rear  alcoves,  will  find  a  rich 
supply  of  miscellaneous  reading 
matter.  Here  are  stored  back  num- 
bers of  the  Scientific  American,  a 
paper  sought  by  nearly  every  young 
man  who  frequents  the  library. 
Here  also  are  the  En^neering  JlJag- 
asine.  Success,  Outing,  London  A'cvs. 
and  any  stray  article  that  the  librar- 
ian thinks  would  be  a  help  or  inspir- 
ation, she  is  quite  sure  will  be  read, 
if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
the  shelves;  for  what  the  old  attic 
at  home  meant  to  the  grandfather's 
and  fathers,  these  rear  alcoves  mean 
to  the  boys  of  today. 

Prominent  among  the  volumes  in 
the  library,  is  Guthrie's  massive  his- 
tory of  England,  from  Edward  and 
to  Henry  8th ;  each  volume  weighing 
seven  pounds,  and  measuring  16,'.- 
by  It  inches  and  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1747. 

Among  interesting  relics  are  The 
Hartford  Courant  of  October  25, 
1764,  containing  the  promise  that 
"  upon    due    encouragement    to  be 
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continued  every  Monday,  and  would 
be  issued  from  the  house  near  the 
North  Meeting  house;"   The  Spring- 
Jield  Republican  of  March  12,   1806, 
The  Connecticut  Mirror  January  7, 
1811,  given  by  Mr.  Milo  Mead;   The 
New  York  Gazette  May  2,  1811,  and 
volume  I,   No.   i,    of    The  Morning 
Herald  published   May   6,    1835    by 
James  Gordon  Bennett  &  Co.,  a  folio 
i3j^  by  9J^  inches,  in  which  is  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  "J.  C.  Calhoun, 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  are 
in  their  respective  states  recruiting 
their   bodies    and    minds    for    next 
year"  and  "Davie  Crockett  at  last 
accounts,  was  grinning  the  bark  o£f 
the  trees  in  Tennessee."      There  is 
also  a  copy  of  The  Mercury,  February 
20,    1840,    and   a   tiny  copy  of    The 
Greenwich  News  dated  July  31,  1854. 
Anyone   looking   over   the   books 
upon  our  shelves,    and   noting   the 
predominance   of   good  solid  litera- 
ture,  will  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  ruling  idea  of  our  purchas- 
ing committee  throughout  all  these 
years,  has  that  of  one  of  our  former 
Presidents,  Dr.  Pinneo,  who  said  to 
the   librarian   when    she    told    him 
there  was  some  complaint  of  the  lack 
of     light    reading    matter — "Well" 
said  he,  "we  are  not  building  simply 
for  today,  but  the  future;"  and,  as 
day  after  day  we  have  repeated  calls 
for  the  more  enduring  class  of  liter- 
ature,   we  realize  fully  the  wisdom 
of  their  choice.     In  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1899,  the  late  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel Witherall  contributed  one  thous- 
and dollars  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  library  in  order  to  make  its  priv- 
ileges free  to  all  the  town  for  one  year. 
A  short  time  after  this,  Mrs.  Ander- 
son offering  ten  thousand  dollars  to- 
ward an  endowment  fund,   Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  Witherall  added  five  thous- 
and  more.      One  day   the  librarian 
opened  a  letter,  and  out  dropped  Mr. 
John    W.    Hendrie's    check    to    the 
library  for  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
soon  after  he  wrote  saying  that  he 
vrould  like   to   add   three   thousand 
inore.     Another  friend  gave  anony- 
mously  four  thousand  dollars,    and 


we  stronglv  suspect  that  it' was  the 
same  one  who  came  to  our  desk  the 
previous  year,  saying  that  he  would 
like  to  make  a  little  contribution  to 
the  library,  and  handed  us  ten  crisp 
ten  dollar  bills.  When  we  requested 
his  name  to  give  to  the  treasurer,  he 
said  "Oh,  never  mind  about  that." 

Many  of  our  townsmen's  names 
are  recorded  as  giving  from  five 
hundred  dollars  down  to  fifty,  and 
others  in  less  amounts.  Thus  the 
library  was  made  permanently  free 
in  January,  1901,  and  our  President's. 
hope,  as  expressed  in  his  dedication 
speech,  "that  its  influences  might 
reach  the  farthest  sections  of  the 
town,  and  its  privileges  be  enjoyed 
by  all  our  townspeople,"  is  fully  re- 
alized today.  In  this  sketch  we  have 
glanced  backward  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  as  we  look  toward 
another  century,  we  fancy  there  may 
be  some  who  would  read  with  inter- 
est the  names  of  some  of  the  men 
and  women,  who  for  thirty  years 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  The 
Greenwich  Reading  Room  and  Li- 
brary Association. 

Presidents,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Treat, 
1876.  Dr.  T.  S.  Pinneo,  1880.  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie,  i886.  Rev.  Wash- 
ington Choate,  1889. 

Vice-Prests,  Philip  W.  Holmes, 
1876.  Judge  M.  L.  Mason,  1877. 
Dr.  T.  S.  Pinneo,  1879.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie,  1880.  Hanford  Lock- 
wood,  1886,  Frank  M.  Scofield,  1889. 

Treasurers,  Geo.  E.  Scofield,  1876. 
Frank  Shepard,  1877.  Edward 
Brush,  1881.  Hanford  Lockwood, 
i88a.     Nelson  B.  Mead,  1886. 

Secretary,  Edward  Brush,  1876. 

Librarians,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wright. 
1876.     Mary  M.  Miller,  1878. 

The  present  officers  are:  Rev.  Wash- 
ington Choate,  D.D.,  President;  Nel- 
son B.  Mead,  Vice-President;  Hobart 
Jacobs,  Sec. ;  JohnT.  Perkins, Treas. ; 
Miss  M.  M.  Miller,  Librarian. 

Committees;  Judge  R.  Jay  Walsh, 
Mrs.  L  P.  Jones,  Hobart  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  G.  Nichols,  Mrs.  George  P. 
Sheldon,  Edward  Brush,  Miss 
Amelia  Mead.     . 
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OF   AMERICAN    LIBERTY 

POLITICS  IN  NEW  WORLD  DURING  WAR  FOR  INDE- 
PENDENCE—DEEDS OP  VALOR  ON  BATTLEFIELD 
AND  IN  FORUM— CONNECTICUT  SENT  31,939  MEN  IN- 
TO CONFLICT  AND  "FOR  A  TIME  THE  ENTIRE  BUR- 
DEN   OF    THE    STRUGGLE     LAY    ON    THIS    STATE- 


WILLIAM  GORDON  MURPHY,  JR. 


Thg  IpKtxcIc  at  men  aRiriac  thiJr  livci  on  tbt  baltlefidd  u  ■  iicriliix  for  Ubcnr  ■■  ills  ««<  tnxleal  la  th* 

gt  BUAkiod  f nedoB  nuy  aoDD  b*  purchjued  through  1  he  iirti  of  dtplonucr.  but  Id  tho  momentou  ttrvECl™  ot  th« 
pAst,  uid  even  IboH  of  ia-d«y,  the  price  ttl  libertj  hei  bsea  hnmen  U*ei^  Wllliem  Gordon  Murphj,  Jr,,  haa  made 
urlended  inveeucatioDa  Into  the  facun  that  carried  the  comparativelj  weak  Ameiicaa  rerolutloniati  to  Tictcry  In  the 
War  lot  Indegiendsace.  and  findi  thai  Cocnecdcnt  muit  be  oedlud  with  aiieel  pan  of  the  accompliihivat.  Is  the  pn- 
cedios  Iiaae  ol  the  Conneoilcut  Hagulne,  Benjemln  PetteocUl  Adami  deicribed  the  iceDee  dnrins  "  The  Last  Yean 
of  CoDBecticiil  under  the  BHtiih  Crown."  In  thliianu  Ht.  Murphy  telle  of  "Ccmaeclicet  during  Ihe  Kevolstion." 
Hie  intretlgatloaa  were  pursued  ia  the  Depeniaent  of  HiitoiT  at  WraleTan  UoiTeraitx  and  are  hen  officlallT  pnb- 
lilhed.  StndeDU  of  hlatoTT  will  End  ibe  Kiel  af  IheConneciicnt  Magaaiee,  dnliog  the  laet  ten  yean,  rich  In  recorda' 
of  orillitalfDi^IIgatlauialheBiaay  pcrlode  of  American  UlHory.— Eomia 


REVOLUTION  is  the  inevita- 
ble outcome  of  every  gov- 
ernment's heedlessness  of 
the  protests  of  the  people. 
Whether  wrongs  be  grievous  or  fan- 
cied, woe  to  the  nation  that  fails  to 
hear  the  grumble  of  discontent,  for 
there  comes  an  hour  when  the  distant 
thunder  breaks  into  a  raging  storm 
and  from  the  darkened  skies  flash 
bolts  of  lightning.  The  unheeded  cry 
of  the  populace,  whether  it  be  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  crown  in  the  mon- 
archy or  the  dishonesty  and  political 
scheming  in  the  republic,  is  the  warn- 
ing of  a  reign  of  terror  and  death  if 
the  cause  is  not  removed.  The  pro- 
tests of  the  peasantry  under  the  iron 
hand  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  resent- 
ments of  labor  against  the  unfair 
profits  of  capital  under  the  economic 
system  of  a  land  of  liberty  are  alike 
in  their  ill-omen  of  the  storm  that  is 
brewing  over  the  nation. 

The  periods  of  revolution  are  very 
similar  in  all  the  world's  history.     In 


our  own  America  it  was  the  same 
story  of  the  inevitable  outbreak  of  un- 
soothed  and  uncontrolled  emotions 
when  men  ofifer  up  their  lives  as  a  sac- 
rifice rather  than  longer  submit  to  the 
wrongs  that  tear  their  hearts  and  in- 
flame their  brains.  It  is  of  this  time 
of  privation  and  hardship,  of  mental 
anguish  and  physical  suffering,  that  I 
shall  here  relate. 

Our  country's  chronicles  for  the 
years  1774  to  1783  are  replete  with 
stories  of  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles  heroically  overcome,  of  en- 
thusiasm and  patriotism  to  principle 
that  knows  no  bounds,  of  a  tragical 
devotion  to  the  cause  which  is  deemed 
right.  In  this  drama,  throbbing  with 
human  passions,  Connecticut  entered 
into  the  very  heat  of  the  deeds  of 
valor.  As  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence  Connecticut 
offered  31,939  of  its  strongest  man- 
hood, standing  second  only  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Of  these  the  demon  of  war 
left  5,000  lifeless  on  the  battlefield — 
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five  thousand  souls,  whose  life-blood 
helped  dye  the  stripes  of  the  flag  of 
the  American  Republic  that  its  crim- 
son bars  might  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  willingness  of  its  bearers  in  all 
generations  to  die  for  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  material  needs  of  a  great  revo- 
lution are  such  that  enslave  its  people 
in  debt.  For  the  cause  of  American 
independence,  Connecticut  poured 
forth  money  and  provisions  in  great 
abundance,  winning  by  her  action  the 
now  forgotten  appellation  of  the 
"Provision  State."  In  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  the  voices  of  Connecticut 
representatives  rang  with  earnestness 
through  the  legislative  halls  and  were 
heeded  with  profound  respect.  Jona- 
than Trumbull,  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  the  close  friend  and  influen- 
tial counsellor  of  Washington,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  dramatic  incidents  of 
the  period  Connecticut  men  are  to  be 
found  occupying  positions  of  trust 
and  leadership.  For  this  the  Ameri- 
can historians  render  full  tribute. 
Bancroft  speaks  in  highest  terms  of 
the  courage  and  loyalty  of  Connecti- 
cut.' Johnston  says :  "It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  for  a  time  almost  the 
entire  burden  of  the  struggle  lay  upon 
Connecticut."-  And  Washington, 
that  man  of  few  compliments,  in  writ- 
ing to  Jonathan  Trumbull,  said:  "I 
have  full  confidence  in  your  most 
ready  assistance  on  every  occasion."* 

Bcooomlc  CondKlons 
B«A>f«  AuMrican  Revolotlon 

In  1774,  shortly  before  America 
ceased  discussing  the  academic  as- 
pects of  its  economic  conditions  and 
began  her  argument  with  shot  and 
shell,  Connecticut  had  a  population  of 
191,392  whites  and  6464  blacks.*  The 
great  age  of  commerce  had  not  then 
dawned,  but,  compared  with  the  trade 
of  the  period,  Connecticut  stood  in  the 
foreranks  as  a  foreign  merchant,  con- 
ducting a  flourishing  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  while  the  coast  trade 
with  Boston  and  New  York  in  normal 


years  was  of  fair  importance.  The 
government  of  Connecticut  was  the 
most  free  from  royal  control  of  any  of 
the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  charter  granted 
by  Charles  II  to  the  younger  Win- 
throp  was  still  in  force  and  by  this  the 
freemen  elected  the  governor,  deput>'- 
govemor  and  assistants,  annually, 
while  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
were  elected  semi-annually.  As  the 
charter  gave  to  the  governor  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  almost  complete  con- 
trol of  affairs  Connecticut  dius  had  a 
remarkably  democratic  government. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  were  still 
loyal  to  their  king  and  England  in 
1774.  They  had  been  incensed  at  the 
many  grievous  burdens  diat  he  had 
imposed  on  them.  They  were  not  a 
whit  behind  Massachusetts  in  their 
opposition  to  the  royal  oppressions. 
but  they  had  not  gone  as  far  as  the 
Bay  State.  The  people  of  Connecti- 
cut were  too  cautious  and  calculating 
to  have  any  Boston  tea  parties  or  burn 
any  Gaspes.  In  their  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  October  to  No- 
vember, 1774,  a  motion  was  passed 
which  acknowlet^ed  George  III  as 
their  lawful  king,  but  remonstrated 
against  some  of  his  acts.  Their  feel- 
ings can  best  be  shown  by  a  letter 
which  Trumbull  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  in  March,  1775.'  In  this 
he  says  that  his  colony  is  "shocked  at 
the  idea  of  any  disunion,"  that  "the 
good  people  of  this  colony  are  un- 
feignedly  loyal"  and  that  they  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  "that  harmony 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colo- 
nies which  alone  can  render  us  truly 
happy."  Still  he  did  not  believe  in  I 
the  many  acts  that  were  oppressing 
Massachusetts  and  hoped  that  the  dif- 
ficulties might  be  amicably  settled  at 

1.  History  of  United  States,  Vol.  VII,  p, 
155- 

2.  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  395. 

3.  Johnston's  "Connecticut,'' p.  395. 

4.  Records  of  Colony  of   Cannocticut 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  491. 

5.  Staarts  Life  of  Trumbull,  p.  170. 
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a  not  far  distant  future.  Such  was 
the  way  Connecticut  felt  toward  Eng- 
land in  the  winter  of  1774-5.  She 
still  looked  up  to  her  as  her  parent, 
but  as  a  parent  who  was  ill-treating 
her  children. 

With  the  other  colonies  Connecti- 
cut was  uniformly  on  good  terms. 
She  was  very  friendly  to  the  rest  of 
New  Et^land,  which  was  so  closely 
akin  to  her  in  origin,  religion  and 
■ways  of  thinking.  This  friendliness 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  Massachusetts  and  when  the  port 
of  Boston  was  closed  no  colony  was 
more  prompt  and  eager  to  send  sup- 
plies than  Connecticut.  With  the 
now  Middle  States  she  was  less 
closely  connected,  but  was  friendly 
with  them  all.  The  only  cause  of 
dispute  was  the  contest  with  Pennsyl- 
vania over  Wyoming.  This  was  still 
a  sore  spot  to  both  colonies.  With 
the  southern  colonies  Connecticut  had 
very  little  to  do, 

<]reat  Britain,  Confident  of 
Victory.  Poived  Wu- 

If  we  take  now  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  few  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution  we  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand better  some  of  the  events  of 
those  stirring  times.  In  April,  1770, 
England  had  repealed  all  the  obnox- 
ious duties,  except  the  tax  on ,  tea, 
which  was  kept  to  maintain  the  princi- 
ple of  taxation.  This  angered  the 
colonists  instead  of  appeasing  them. 
They  wanted  this  tax  repealed  on  the 
same  grounds  that  the  British  minis- 
try was  maintaining  it — for  a  matter 
of  principle.  For  two  years  there 
was  quiet,  but  Samuel  Adams  kept 
at  work  and  secured  the  creation 
of  committees  of  correspondence, 
whose  real  purpose  was  to  get  the 
colonies  ready  for  revolution.  It 
evidently  succeeded,  for  acts  of  vio- 
lence grew  frequent  after  1772. 
These  culminated  in  the  famous  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party  of  December  16,  1773. 

These  repeated  acts  of  violence  on 


the  part  of  the  colonies  now  left  to  the 

British  government  but  two  courses: 
a  use  of  force  to  compel  submission 
or  a  backing-down  on  what  they  con- 
sidered vital  points.  They  chose  the 
former  and  started  in  by  passing  five 
coercive  acts  to  punish  Massachusetts, 
and  especially  Boston.  In  March, 
1774,  was  passed  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
closing  that  town  to  commerce  till  it 
made  its  submission.  In  April  of  the 
same  year  was  passed  a  bill  which  de- 
clared void  many  of  the  important 
provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter. The  same  month  a  third  act  was 
passed  which  provided  for  the  trial  in 
England  of  "Persons  questioned  for 
any  Acts  in  Execution  of  the  Law."  A 
fourth  measure  legalized  the  quarter- 
ing of  troops  within  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton. The  fifth  act,  among  other  pro- 
visions, provided  for  the  annexation 
to  Quebec  of  the  whole  territory  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  This  extin- 
guished Connecticut's  claims  to  her 
western  territory  for  the  time,  but  the 
provisions  of  this  act  were  abrogated 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  and  so 
had  no  permanent  effect. 

The  news  of  these  acts  reached 
Connecticut  when  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  holding  its  regular  May  ses- 
sion, Trumbull  had  just  been  elected 
governor  for  the  fifth  successive  time 
and  was  destined  to  hold  his  ofiice 
throughout  the  trying  period  of  the 
Revolution.  When  the  legislators 
heard  of  these  acts  they  considered 
that  Great  Britain  had  gone  far  be- 
yond her  powers,  and  in  thus  striking 
at  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts  was 
indirectly  striking  at  the  liberties  of 
all  the  colonies  and  they  determined 
to  do  ail  that  they  could  legally  to  pro- 
tect their  rights.  Consequently  they 
ordered  a  day  of  prayer,  provided  for 
a  number  of  military  improvements 
and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  con- 
demning the  recent  actions  of  Great 
Britain.  Committees  of  correspond- 
ence were  appointed  by  each  town 
and  a  number  of  these  wrote  to  Bos- 
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ton  expressing  their  sympathy."  In 
addition  many  donations  were  sent  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

To  illustrate  how  ready  and  willing 
the  people  were  to  fight  for  their  own 
liberty  the  following  is  related  by 
Hollister.'  On  September  3,  1774, 
news  came  that  Boston  had  been 
attacked  and  several  citizens  killed. 
Instantly  the  country  was  in  a  com- 
motion and  by  nightfall  more  than 
20,000  men  were  ready  to  march  be- 
fore they  learned  that  the  story  was 
without  foundation. 

ConoecUcut  Insisted  Upon 
Pcacehd  SetUement 

Notwithstanding  this  belligerent 
spirit,  Connecticut  still  hoped  to  settle 
the  many  difficulties  by  peaceful 
means.'  In  the  April  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1775,  Trumbull 
had  been  directed  to  send  a  letter  of 
grief  and  remonstrance  to  Gage.  This 
was  done  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  bear  this  letter  were  William  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
or's Council  and  later  president  of 
Columbia  College,  and  Erastus  Wol- 
cott,  a  member  of  the  lower  house. 
They  received  an  answer  from  Gage, 
laying  all  the  blame  on  the  colonies 
and  offering  no  hopes  for  peace  ex- 
cept in  submission,  and  started  on 
their  way  home.  As  has  been  said, 
Connecticut,  in  sending  this  letter, 
was  actuated  solely  by  an  unselfish 
spirit  to  end  the  existing  troubles  and 
save  bloodshed.  The  Convention  of 
Massachusetts,  however,  looked  at  it 
in  a  different  light.  They  considered 
it  an  unwarranted  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Connecticut  to  treat  with  the  en- 
emy alone.  Accordingly  the  com- 
missioners were  stopped  and  the  letter 
was  taken  from  Johnson,  kept  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  then  returned  to 
him.  The  whole  correspondence  on 
this  affair  was  read  before  Congress, 
May  19,  1775,  and  the  action  of  Con- 
necticut was  sustained.  Thus  ended 
one  of  the  little  vexations  that  might 


have  sorely  tried  the  union  of  the  col- 
onies if  allowed  to  grow  and  rankle. 

Meanwhile,  the  colonies  were  get- 
ting tt^ether  and  plans  were  made 
for  some  concertive  action  instead  of 
a  series  of  spasmodic  individual  acts. 
On  June  17,  1774,  the  General  Conn 
of  Massachusetts  had  passed  an  act 
proposing  a  colonial  congress,  to  be- 
gin September  i,  1774,  at  Philadel- 
phia.* Connecticut  eagerly  fell  in 
with  this  idea.  She  was  fortunate 
both  from  the  character  of  her  gov- 
ernment and  from  the  patriotism  of 
her  governor,  that  no  illegal  means 
had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  elect 
delegates.  Governor  Trumbull,  the 
rebel  governor  as  he  was  called  in 
London,  was  heart  and  soul  for  the 
colonies  and  opposed  no  legitimate 
means  to  advance  their  well-being." 
Accordingly  on  June  3,  1774,  it  wa.s 
resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  election  of  del^jates  to 
any  such  congress  be  left  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence.  This 
committee  met  July  13,  1774,  and 
nominated  Eliphalet  C^r,  William 
Samue!  Johnson,  Erastus  Wolcoti. 
Silas  Deane  and  Richard  Law  as  dele- 
gates. Johnson,  Wolcott  and  Law 
were  unable  to  go  and  so  on  August  3. 
1774,  the  names  of  R<^er  Sherman 
and  Joseph  Trumbull  were  added. 
either  of  whom,  with  Deane  and  Dyer, 
could  represent  Connecticut.  The 
Congress  met  September  4,  1774,  ap- 
proved the  actions  of  Massachusettf. 
passed  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
recommended  to  the  colonies  the 
"  non-  importation,  no  n -cons  umpt  10:1 
and  non-exportation  agreement."  Or 
this  measure  Connecticut's  delegate; 
were  heartily  in  accord  with  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  this  session  Connecticut  stood  forrh 
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vigorously  as  the  protector  of  the  the- 
ory that  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 

State's  Rights,  Sherman  declaring 
that  "allegiance  came  from  consent, 
without  which  the  colonies  were  not 
bound  by  the  act  of  settlement."" 


Throughout  the  winter  of  1774-5 
the  British  stil!  lay  quartered  at  Bos- 
ton. The  "rebels,"  however,  were  not 
asleep  and  collected  stores  and  drilled 
men.  On  April  19,  1775,  the  British 
attempted  to  capture  some  of  these 
stores  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
The  well-known  battles  of  the  same 
name  then  took  place.  When  news  of 
this  came  to  Connecticut  the  General 
Assembly  was  in  session.  Some 
of  the  braver  spirits  instantly  con- 
ceived of  a  plan  to  counterbalance 
these  British  successes.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  to  capture  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  great  fortress  that  com- 
manded the  road  from  Canada  into 
New  York.  Accordingly,  Silas 
Deane  and  ten  associates,  having 
assurances  of  the  Assembly's  ap- 
proval, took  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  col- 
ony, giving  their  receipts  therefore, 
and  with  it  raised  an  army  of  sixteen 
Connecticut  men  who  were  in  a  few 
days  enforced  by  forty  Berkshire  men 
and  about  a  hundred  Vermont  volun- 
teers under  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth 
Warner.  They  were  also  joined  by 
Arnold,  This  little  band  advanced 
and  on  May  10,  1775,  captured  the 
fortress.  Crown  Point  soon  yielded 
to  the  same  force,  Sanford  says  of 
this :"  "The  fall  of  Ticonderoga  was 
an  important  conquest,  the  credit  of 
which  must  fall  to  Connecticut.  The 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition  was  furnished  from  her 
treasury.  The  plan  of  the  campaign 
was  suggested  by  her  citizens.  Both 
Alien  and  Warner  were  natives  of 
Litchfield  County." 

The  Continental  army  around  Bos- 
ton was  meanwhile  getting  larger  and 


larger.  As  soon  as  news  of  Lexing- 
ton reached  Connecticut,  Trumbull 
sent  Putnam  on.  Troops  were  dis- 
patched after  him  and  by  the  middle 
of  June  there  were  about  3,000  men 
from  the  little  commonwealth  at  the 
post  of  danger,"  On  May  27,  1775, 
Putnam  was  in  command  of  the 
Americans  at  a  little  skirmish  on 
Noodle's  Island,  in  which  the  British 
were  totally  defeated.  This  increased 
the  desire  to  join  the  enemy  in  battle. 
Ward,  who  commanded  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  was  cautious,  how- 
ever, and  would  not  think  of  such  a 
plan.  Putnam's  more  active  coun- 
sels, however,  finally  prevailed,  and, 
on  June  16,  i,ooc  men  were  sent  to 
fortify  Bunker  Hill.  They  fortified 
Breed's  Hill  by  mistake,  but  the  battle 
is  still  called  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Colonel  Prescott  was  in  nominal  com- 
mand of  these  troops,  but,  as  Sanford 
observes  :'*  "the  impartial  testimony 
of  many  facts  gives  the  first  place  in 
command  and  leadership  on  that 
memorable  day  to  Israel  Putnam,"  In 
the  battle  on  the  seventeenth  200  Con- 
necticut men  under  Captain  Knowlton 
took  part,  and  three  companies  under 
Captains  Chester,  Clark  and  Coit 
arrived  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat. 
Such  was  the  part  that  Connecticut 
played  in  this,  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution  in  which  the  colonics 
made  common  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  Continental 
Congress  had  met  on  May  5,  1775.  In 
this  Connecticut  was  represented  by 
her  representatives  at  the  last  Con- 
gress, Dyer,  Sherman  and  Deane, 
with  Titus  Hosmer  and  Jonathan 
Sturgess  as  alternates."  This  Con- 
gress, during  the  first  few  weeks, 
tried  mainly  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  the  mother  country.     This  was 
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soon  abandoned  and  on  Tune  14,  1775, 
it  was  resolved  that  an  American 
continental  army  should  be  formed." 
The  next  day  Washington  was  chosen 
the  commander-in-chief,  despite  the 
opposition  of  Sherman,  who  wanted 
a  New  England  man."  On  the  nine- 
teenth, among  others,  Putnam  was 
created  a  major^eneral.  On  the 
twenty-first,     twenty-one     brigadier- 

fenerals  were  created,  among  them 
pencer  and  Wooster  of  Connecticut. 
Connecticut  all  this  time  was  prac- 
tically a  unit  in  resisting  the  king.  In 
New  York,  however,  there  were  Tor- 
ies, so  many,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
able  to  maintain  a  paper,  the  New 
York  Ganette,  published  by  James 
Rivington,  which  disseminated  their 
doctrines  far  and  wide.  The  colo- 
nists determined  to  jtop  this  and  so 
Capt.  Isaac  Sears  early  in  September, 
1775,  gathered  toeether  a  hundred 
Connecticut  horsemen,  rode  to  New 
York  and  totally  destroyed  Riving- 
ton's  printing  office." 

MobOlzhq:  Anny  to  Bntt 
dulaa  of  Monarchy 

On  October  18,  1775,  a  conference 
of  the  New  England  colonies  was  held 
at  Cambridge  with  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  discuss  the  subject  of  en- 
listments. Connecticut  was  represent- 
ed by  Griswold,  the  deputy-governor, 
and  Nathaniel  Wales.  It  determined 
the  size  of  the  army  and  recommend- 
ed the  raising  of  20,000  troops  in 
Massachusetts  and  8,000  in  Comiecti- 
cut.  The  regular  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  held  October  11  to 
25.  1775.  at  which  Roger  Sherman, 
Oliver  Wolcott  and  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  for  next  year 
with  Titus  Hosmer  and  William  Wil- 
liams as  alternates,^*  and  a  Committee 
of  Safety  to  be  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor  and  seven 
others,  was  appointed  to  run  affairs 
when  the  General  Assembly  was  not 


Soon  afterwards  a  special   session 


was  held  December  14-28,  1775,  in 
which,  for  the  last  time,  the  records 
are  headed  with  the  year  of  the  king's 
reign. 

In  March,  1776,  Silas  Deane  of 
Connecticut  received  an  appointment 
from  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence as  commercial  commissioner  and 
agent  to  France.  He  arrived  in  Paris 
July,  1776,  and  remained  till  March. 
1778.  Bancroft  speaks  of  him  as 
"wanting  in  discernment  and  integ- 
rity."'* He  did  not  accomplish  much 
of  anything. 

In  the  meanwhile,  military  matters 
had  gone  badly.  Congress  had  sent 
on  an  expedition  into  Canada  under 
Montgomery,  which  captured  Mon- 
treal, November  11,  1775,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  Quebec  all  winter. 
Connecticut  had  her  fair  proportion 
of  troops  in  this  expedition,  and  the 
supreme  command  after  the  death  of 
Montgomery  devolved  upon  Woos- 
ter." The  expedition  ended  in  dis- 
aster. 

The  American  army  still  surroimd- 
ing  Boston  retrieved  this  defeat  and 
forced  the  British  to  evacuate  the 
town  on  March  17,  1776.  Meanwhile, 
Washington,  fearing  for  New  York, 
sent  General  Lee  to  fortify  that  cit>' 
in  February  with  two  regiments  of 
Connecticut  troops.*'  Putnam  super- 
seded him  about  the  first  of  April  and 
remained  in  command  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  when  Washing- 
ton arrived.'* 

All  this  time  King  George  HI  had 
given  no  signs  of  being  willing  to 
accede  to  the  just  demands  of  the  col- 
onies. He  had  shown  by  his  actions 
that  he  was  determined  to  make  them 
submit,  and  so  it  gradually  came  about 
that  between  1774  and  1776  a  large 
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number  of  people  were  brought 
around  to  the  view  that  only  inde- 
pendence could  give  them  that  free- 
dom that  they  desired  and  needed. 
Throughout  1775  the  question  was 
eagerly  debated  and  in  the  spring  of 
1776  public  opinion  shifted  around  to 
a  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
Amorlcana  DecUr«  ttaelr 
Frvedom  and  ladepcndeace 

In  the  early  part  of  1776  many  colo- 
nial legislatures  had  declared  in  favor 
of  independence.  Connecticut  re- 
mained loyal,  however,  till  the  very 
last  moment,  and  then,  seeing  that 
George  III  was  bound  to  rule,  and 
rule  arbitrarily,  made  her  choice  al- 
most as  a  unit  for  independence.  At 
the  special  session  of  the  Assembly 
held  June  14-21,  1776,  in  obedience  to 
the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  the  momentous  decision  was 
reached :  "That  the  Delegates  of  this 
Colony  in  General  Congress  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  propose 
to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare 
the  United  American  Colonies  Free 
and  Independent  States  ....  and  to 
frive  the  assent  of  this  Colony  to  such 
declaration."  Thus  Connecticut  took 
her  stand  definitely  and  finally  for  in- 
dependence, and  from  now  on  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  being  a  peaceful  col- 
ony under  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land. 

Congress,  having  received  declara- 
tions similar  to  this  from  most  of  the 
states,  now  proceeded  to  act  upon 
them,  and  on  July  4,  1776,  adopted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  enumerated  the  grievances  of 
the  colonies  and  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence. Among  the  signers  of 
this  declaration  were  the  four  Con- 
necticut representatives,  Roger  Sher- 
man, Samuel  Huntington,  William 
Williams  and  Oliver  Wolcott. 

The  next  step  was  for  the  different 
colonies  to  form  state  governments 
conformable  to  these  new  conditions. 
Suggestions  on  this  line  had  been  pre- 
viously made  by  Congress.*'  Many 
of  the  states  seized  upon  this  as  an 


opportunity    to    change    almost    the 

whole  system  of  their  government. 
Such  did  not  need  to  be  the  case  in 
Connecticut.  With  a  constitution  as 
democratic  and  free  as  hers  very  few 
changes  had  to  be  made.  And  so,  we 
find  in  the  records  of  the  Assembly 
for  the  October  session  of  1776  an 
act,  the  first  clause  of  which  is  the 
most  important,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows:'* "That  the  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  this  State  shall  continue  to 
be  as  established  by  Charter  received 
from  Charles  the  Second,  King  of 
England,  so  far  as  an  adherence  to  the 
same  will  be  consistent  witri  an  abso- 
lute independence  of  this  State  upon 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain."  So 
with  no  excitement  or  flurry,  and 
without  any  over-complicated  legisla- 
tive acts,  Connecticut  took  her  place 
among  the  Commonwealths  of  the 
United   States. 

In  the  meantime,  military  affairs 
came  to  the  foreground  with  great 
rapidity.  The  Continental  army  was 
in  New  York  city.  Many  of  the  col- 
onies had  failed  to  send  their  quota. 
So,  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  Gov- 
ernor Tnimbull,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  Washington,  ordered  the 
whole  of  the  standing  militia  west  of 
the  Connecticut,  together  with  two 
regiments  on  the  east  side,  to  march 
to  New  York.**  "Connecticut  had 
furnished  and  kept  in  the  field  full 
one-half  of  the  American  army  com- 
manded by  Washington."  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  British  army  of  more 
than  20,000  men,  with  400  ships  and 
transports,  had  come  to  New  York." 
On  August  27,  1776,  they  defeated 
the  Americans  under  Putnam  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island.  Washington 
accordingly  retreated,  evacuating 
New  York,  and  retired  to  the  heights 
north  of  the  city.  Here  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  1776,  Captain  Knowlton,  one 
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of  Connecticut's  most  gallant  sol- 
diers, was  killed  in  a  sharp  skirmish 
while  reconnoitering.  Soon  Wash- 
ington retreated  still  further.  Fort 
Washington  surrendered  with  its  gar- 
rison, many  of  whom  were  Connecti- 
cut men,  and  the  retreat  through  New 
Jersey  began.  After  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton  the  army  en- 
camped for  the  winter  at  Morris- 
town.'' 

Just  after  the  evacuation  of  New 
York,  Nathan  Hale  of  South  Coven- 
try, Connecticut,  went  to  Long  Island 
and  spied  out  the  British  works.  He 
was  caught  and  hanged  as  a  spy  by 
the  British  in  New  York,  September 
22,  1776. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by  Hol- 
lister"  and  Sanford"  of  the  fate  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  George  IH 
standing  in  Bowling  Green,  New 
York  city,  which  was  pulled  down  by 
the  patriots  on  the  night  of  July  11, 
1776,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  According 
to  them,  the  statue,  which  was  made 
of  lead,  was  brought  to  General  Wol- 
cott's  home  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
where,  during  the  winter,  it  was  cast 
into  bullets  by  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Pint  Attempt  to  Prevent 
Moaopolles  lo  Trade 

Notwithstanding  all  these  turmoils 
of  war,  the  regular  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  state  had  been  carried  on, 
special  sessions  of  the  Assembly  be- 
ing held  November  19  and  December 
18,  1776.  At  the  latter  session  an  act 
was  passed  "to  prevent  Monopolies 
and  Oppression  by  excessive  and  un- 
reasonable Prices  for  many  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life." 
This  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
paper  money  had  already  begun  to  de- 
preciate, and  this  was  a  vain  attempt 
{as  it  was  soon  repealed)  on  the  part 
of  Connecticut  to  bolster  up  its  value. 

This  subject  was  taken  up  in  De- 
cember, 1776,  by  a  general  convention 
of  the  New  England  states  at  Provi- 


dence, at  which  Connecticut  was  rep- 
resented by  Dyer,  Law,  Wales  and 
Hosmer.  They  made  recommenda- 
tions, fixing  the  prices  of  various  arti- 
cles, but,  of  course,  nothing  could 
come  of  it.'" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that, 
during  the  war,  the  interior  of  the 
commonwealth,  especially  LitchBeld 
County,  was  used  by  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding states  and  by  Congress  as  a 
place  to  confine  prisoners.  They 
were  confined  in  the  jails,  the  public 
buildings,  and  even  in  some  of  the  pri- 
vate houses.  Most  of  the  British  cap- 
tured at  Ticonderoga  and  in  Canada 
were  placed  there.  They  were  uni- 
formly treated  well  in  contrast  to  the 
treatment  by  the  British  of  American 
prisoners  on  the  prison-ships. 

With  the  spring  of  1777  the  British 
recommenced  active  work  in  the  field. 
The  theater  of  the  war,  however,  was 
transferred  from  New  York  city  to 
Philadelphia,  and  consequently,  Con- 
necticut was  less  directly  concerned 
than  when  operations  were  carried  on 
at  her  very  door.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  however,  the  war  was 
carried  right  into  her  boundaries  by 
Tryon's  raid  on  Danbury.  The  pa- 
triots had  collected  a  considerable 
supply  of  stores  there,  and  Howe,  be- 
fore leaving  for  Philadelphia,  deter- 
mined to  have  them  destroyed."  He 
accordingly  placed  a  force  of  nearly 
2,000  men  under  Tryon,  the  royalist 
governor  of  New  York,  and  in  April 
dispatched  him  up  the  Sound  with  a 
convoy  of  twenty-five  vessels.  They 
landed  at  Saugatuck  Harbor  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  April  25,  1777,  and 
reached  Danbury  by  a  hasty  march 
overland  the  next  day.  The  British 
instantly  set  to  work,  and  by  night 
had  burned  most  of  the  buildings  in 
the  town,  except  those  belonging  to 
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Tories,  and  had  d&stroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  provisions.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
and  the  work  of  destruction  went  on 
till  the  meetinghouse,  nineteen  dwell- 
ing houses  and  twenty-two  stores  and 
bams  were  burned.**  When  this  was 
completed  they  started  back  for  their 
ships.  Meanwhile,  the  American 
militia  of  the  neighboring  towns  un- 
der General  Wooster,  and  400  men 
under  General  Arnold  and  General 
Silliman'*  had  arrived  and  harassed 
them  on  their  retreat.  Wooster,  with 
200  men  on  the  twenty-seventh,  at- 
tacked their  rear  and  fell  mortally 
wounded  near  Ridgefield  while  lead- 
ing his  men.  Arnold  still  continued 
to  worry  the  British,  showing  partic- 
ular bravery,  having  his  horse  shot 
under  him.  This  was  kept  up  till  the 
invaders  embarked  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty-eighth.  For  his  brav- 
ery in  this  action  Arnold,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Washington,'*  was  made  a 
major-general. 

In  retaliation  for  this  attack  an  ex- 
pedition set  out  on  May  21,  1777, 
from  New  Haven  under  Colonel 
Meigs  to  destroy  some  British  sup- 
plies at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
About  200  men  crossed  the  Sound  in 
whale-boats,  captured  the  place, 
burned  twelve  vessels  with  many 
Siores  and  took  ninety  prisoners.'" 

Howe,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
moved  his  forces  for  an  attack  on 
Philadelphia,  and  Burgoyne  was  de- 
scending New  York  state  in  an  at- 
tempt to  effect  a  junction  with  Clin- 
ton at  New  York  city.  The  Conti- 
nental troops  were  accordingly  divid- 
ed into  three  armies,  one  under  Wash- 
ington, south  of  the  Hudson ;  one  un- 
der Schuyler,  opposed  to  Burgoyne, 
and  one  under  Putnam,  in  the  High- 
lands. In  the  first  army,  Connecticut 
played  the  least  important  part,  being 
represented  only  by  Colonel  Swift  and 
his  regiment.""  When  this  army 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge  Connecticut  troops  shared  the 
trials  with  the  troops  of  the  Middle 


States."  The  troops  under  Putnam 
consisted  of  one  Connecticut  brigade 
and  a  New  York  regiment."  In  the 
northern  campaign  against  Burgoyne 
were  two  Connecticut  regiments,*' 
and  one  Connecticut  general,  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  who  fought  with  great 
bravery  during  the  whole  campaign, 
and,  in  the  last  battle,  lost  one  of  his 
lees. 

Diswter  Threatens 
CauB«  of  RevolutlonUts 

The  first  few  months  of  1778  were 
probably  during  the  darkest  of  the 
Revolution.  The  little  army,  after 
the  hard  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  was 
getting  smaller;  nine  hundred  Amer- 
ican vessels  had  been  captured;*"  the 
finances  were  in  bad  shape,  and  worst 
of  all,  the  country  had  fallen  into  a 
kind  of  stupor.  Yet  this  was  the  dark 
before  the  dawn.  Steuben  was  drill- 
ing the  troops  and  introducing  some 
sort  of  discipline,  and  France,  long  a 
secret  friend,  was  soon  to  become  an 
open  ally.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
Philadelphia  had  be^n  abandoned  by 
Qinton  who  withdrew  to  New  York. 
This  left  only  two  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  New  York  and  New- 
port. Accordingly,  Washington  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  driving  the  enemy 
out  of  the  last  named  place.  In  1777, 
General  Spencer  had  undertaken  to 
capture  the  town,  but  failed."  Now 
attempts  were  made  on  a  larger  scale. 
General  Sullivan  secured  5,000  militia 
from  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  and  two  brigades  from 
the  Continental  army.    It  was  planned 
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to  have  the  newly  arrived  French  fleet 
co-operate,  but  a  storm  arose  that 
compelled  them  to  go  to  Boston  for 
repairs.  Sullivan,  not  at  all  deterred, 
on  August  29,  advanced  against  the 
British,  and,  after  some  stubborn 
fighting,  was  driven  back.  The  expe- 
dition had  failed. 

This  year  was  one  "of  care  and  anx- 
iety throughout  Connecticut.""  The 
Assembly  was  in  session  with  but  few 
breaks.  Many  troops  were  raised  for 
the  general  army  and  for  coast  de- 
fense; the  currency  had  depreciated 
so  as  to  be  almost  worthless,  but  the 
people  never  g;ave  up.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  indomitable  old  pa- 
triot.Govemor  Trumbull,  Connecticut 
did  her  part  toward  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle.  In  the  special  ses- 
sion of  February  12,  1778,  two  taxes 
were  laid,  each  of  one  shilling  per 
pound  on  the  list  of  polls  and  rateable 
estate,  out  of  which  $600,000  should 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  and  debi- 
ted to  the  same.  The  regular  session 
was  held  May  14-June  13,  1778.  At 
this,  Trumbull  was  again  elected  gov- 
ernor ;  an  act  was  passed  confiscating 
the  estates  of  loyalists,  and  an  embar- 
go laid  upon  the  exportation  from  the 
state  of  certain  articles.  The  regular 
autumn  session  was  held  October  zi 
to  November  7,  1778.  To  show  what 
dire  financial  straits  the  state  was  in 
the  treasurer  at  this  session  was  or- 
dered to  borrow  $500  in  order  to  pay 
a  debt  for  which  the  lender  was  clam- 
oring since"  "there  is  not  money  in 
the  treasury  to  pay  the  same." 

DHflcuKles  In  Forming 
an  Inseparable  Union 

During  this  year,  1778,  great  ad- 
vances were  made  toward  a  perma- 
nent union  of  the  colonies.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  all  this  time  the  col- 
onies are  thirteen  distinct  units  with 
no  other  bonds  between  them  than  a 
desire  to  get  rid  of  British  tyranny. 
The  day  when  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  another  was  appointed 


to  draw  up  Articles  of  ConfederatiCEL 
This    committee    reported    July    12. 

1776,  and  it  was  seen  that  there  were 
almost  insuperable  difliculties  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  its  report. 
Another  committee  reported  early  io 

1777,  and  from  then  on  till  the  adop- 
tion of  a  draft  of  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration by  Congress  on  November  15, 
1777,  there  was  constant  discussion  in 
that  legislative  body  over  them.  In 
this  debate,  Connecticut,  being  a  small 
state,  was  always  vigorously  opposei] 
to  any  suggestions  which  lc»oked  to 
the  apportioning  of  votes  in  Congress 
according  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  a  state."  The  Journals  of 
Congress  do  not  give  many  of  the 
votes  in  Congress  in  detail,  but  in  sucb 
as  were  given,  it  seems  that  Connect- 
icut had  a  number  of  ideas  about  the 
Confederation  in  which  she  was  in  the 
minority  and  was  voted  under.  These 
were  mostly  in  minor  details,  how- 
ever, while  the  main,  broad  outlines  of 
the  articles  suited  her.  Johnston  says : 
"The  articles  ....  were  the  exaa 
representatives  of  Connecticut  feel- 
ing,"" This  plan  of  government  was 
now  submitted  to  the  states.  In  the 
February  session  of  the  Assembly  in 
1778  the  articles  were  discussed  prettj- 
thoroughly  and  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
struct the  delegates  from  Connecticut 
to  vote  for  them  and  propose  at  the 
same  time  two  amendments:  cmw  to 
determine  a  state's  share  of  the  na- 
tional taxation  by  the  numlier  of  in- 
habitants in  a  state  instead  of  by  the 
value  of  the  property  in  a  state,  and 
another  to  have  no  standing  army  in 
the  United  States  in  time  of  peace." 
These  were  proposed  in  Congress 
June  23,  1778,*'  and  both  were  reject- 
ed. On  the  ninth  of  July  the  articles 
were  engrossed  on  parchment  and 
signed  by  eight  of  the  thirteen  states. 
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including  Connecticut."  AH  the  other 
states,  except  Maryland,  quickly  fol- 
lowed. Virginia  and  Connecticut 
proposed  to  close  the  Union  without 
her,'*  but  finally,  after  some  conces- 
sions had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
states'  western  lands,  on  March  i, 
1781,  Maryland  signed  and  the  Con- 
federation was  then  complete. 


As  for  military  events,  Connecticut, 
in  1779,  suffered  the  most  that  she  did 
during  any  year  of  the  war,  because 
of  Governor  Tryon's  invasion.  This 
occurred  in  July.  During  the  early 
winter  months,  however,  several  little 
engagements  took  place  around  Put- 
nam's winter  quarters  at  Redding. 
About  half  of  his  troops  (two  bri- 
gades) were  Connecticut  men,'" 
While  at  Redding  they  suffered  se- 
verely from  lack  of  food  and  clothing. 
They  brooded  over  this  for  a  while 
and  then  formed  the  design  of  march- 
ing to  Hartford  and  demanding  re- 
dress at  the  hands  of  the  Assembly. 
Putnam,  however,  rode  up  just  as 
they  were  about  to  start  and  in  a  few 
words  persuaded  them  otherwise  and 
brought  them  once  more  to  a  sense  of 
duty."  On  February  25th  there  oc- 
curred a  little  engagement  with  the 
British  at  Horse  Neck,  near  Green- 
wich, in  which  the  Americans  were 
beaten,  after  which  Putnam  took  his 
famous  ride  down  the  flight  of  steep 
stone  steps  near  by. 

The  state  had  soon  to  undergo  more 
than  a  few  such  little  raids  as  culmi- 
nated in  the  skirmish  of  Horse  Neck. 
On  July  6,  1779,  a  fleet  from  New 
York  cast  anchor  near  West  Haven 
and  disembarked  3,000  British  sol- 
diers under  Tryon,  the  royalist  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  They  advanced 
on  New  Haven  in  two  detachments  of 
1,500  men  each.  The  first  detach- 
ment was  stopped  by  some  militia  near 
West  Haven  and  so  entered  the  town 
by  the  Derby  Road.  The  other  de- 
tachment captured    a    fort    at    Black 


Rock  and  also  entered  the  town.  They 
instantly  started  in  to  plunder,  and 
when  they  finished  had  inflicted  a 
money  loss  of  about  £25,000.°* 
Twenty-seven  Americans  had  been 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  Tryon 
sailed  leisurely  along  the  coast  after 
he  left  New  Haven  on  the  sixth,  and 
on  the  eighth  landed  at  Fairfield  and 
burned  that  town  to  the  ground.  The 
next  morning  this  was  repeated  at 
Green's  Farms.  Then,  crossing  the 
Sound,  the  British  remained  in  Hunt- 
ington Bay  till  the  eleventh,  when 
they  journeyed  forth  again,  attacking 
Norwalk  and  destroying  the  entire 
village  except  a  few  houses  belonging 
to  Tories.  Before  this,  Washington, 
learning  of  the  raid,  sent  General  Par- 
sons from  the  Highlands  with  a  few 
Continentals  and  a  considerable  body 
of  Connecticut  militia.  Tryon  very 
prudently  withdrew  to  New  York. 
He  had  done  his  work  well,  however, 
for  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  little 
state  a  loss  of  about  £250,000.*'  This 
score  against  the  British  was  partially 
paid  on  September  5,  1779,  when 
Major  Tallmadgc  set  out  from  Stam- 
ford with  130  men  and  destroyed  a 
British  battery  at  Lloyd's  Neck.*' 

During  the  next  year,  1780,  there 
was  very  little  warfare  in  which  Con- 
necticut was  directly  interested. 

In  1781,  however,  the  war  again 
came  into  the  heart  of  Connecticut. 
In  June,  about  150  British  attacked 
Leete's  Island,  in  Guilford,  burning  a 
few  buildings,  and  on  July  22nd  they 
attacked  the  meetinghouse  at  Middle- 
sex, now  Darien,  and  took  all  the  men 
there  prisoners."  In  September  came 
the  worst  attack.  Arnold,  who,  in 
1780,  had  played  the  traitor  and  at- 
tempted to  deliver  West  Point  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  was  sent  by  Clin- 
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ton  with  1,700  men  to  capture  New 
London.  He  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth.  His  troops  were  in  two  divis- 
ions, one  of  800  men  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Eyre,  and  the  other  of 
900  under  Arnold  himself.  There 
were  two  little  forts  guarding  the  har- 
bor, Fort  Trumbull,  which  was  an  un- 
tenable breastwork  '  and  was  conse- 
quently almost  immediately  evacuated 
by  the  Americans,  and  Fort  Griswold. 
Eyre  was  directed  to  take  this  tatter, 
while  to  Arnold  fell  the  more  con- 
genial task  of  burning  the  town  and 
the  shipping.  Fort  Griswold  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ledyard,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  Connecticut's  sol- 
diers. He  offered  a  long  and  stern 
resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  hard  struggle  that  the 
British  under  a  certain  Major  Brom- 
field  (as  Eyre  had  been  seriously 
wounded)  were  able  to  enter  the  fort. 
"Who  commands  this  fort?"  called 
Bromfield.  "I  did,  sir,  but  you  do 
now,"  said  Ledyard,  offering  his 
sword.  Thereupon  Bromfield.  infu- 
riated by  the  long  and  unlooked-for 
resistance,  took  Ledyard's  sword  and 
plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  his  breast. 
The  soldiers,  inspired  by  this,  fol- 
lowed suit  and  either  bayoneted  or 
shot  all  but  twenty  five  of  the  150  de- 
fenders of  the  fort.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  thirty-five  of  the  most  seri- 
ously wounded  were  put  in  a  cart  and 
rolled  down  a  hill  till  the  cart  struck 
the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree  near  the 
fort."^*  The  shock  killed  several.  No 
e-xcuse  can  he  offered  for  this  brutal- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  all 
excuses  are  vain  in  the  face  of  such 
overwhelming  evidence  as  we  have. 
After  setting  fire  to  Groton  the  enemy 
sailed  for  New  York, 


While  this  was  happening  in  Con- 
necticut the  last  act  of  the  great 
drama  of  the  Revolution  was  being 
enacted  at  Yorktown.     There  on  Oc- 


tober 19,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance,  surrendered  to 
Washington.  Connecticut  troops 
played  an  important  part,  the  first 
company  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1781,  being  led  by  Capt.  James 
Morris  of  Litchfield.  This  was  the 
last  battle  of  the  war.  The  struggle 
was  now  virtually  over  and  all  thai 
had  to  be  done  was  to  sit  and  wait  for 
the  treaty  of  peace  to  be  n^otiated. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  campaign  were  planned 
out  by  Washington  while  visiting 
Rochamheau  at  Wethersfield  on  May 
21,  1781." 

A  word  ought  to  be  said  of  the  par- 
tisan warfare  that  was  carried  on  in 
the  Sound  all  during  the  war."  The 
Connecticut  Tories  were  driven  to 
Long  Island  while  the  Long  Island 
Whigs  came  into  Connecticut.  Con- 
sequently, parties  were  constantly  got- 
ten up  to  harass  the  shores  of  the  ene- 
my, and,  as  a  result,  we  find  a  parti- 
san warfare  carried  on  in  the  Sound 
almost  continually. 

In  the  next  year,  1782,  the  vexa- 
tious Wyoming  question  was  setded 
by  a  board  of  commissioners,  selected 
by  the  delegates  of  the  two  states. 
This  board  decided  unanimouslr 
against  the  claims  of  Connecticut  and 
so  settled  a  long-standing  dispute. 

In  1783,  Connecticut  had  the  honor 
to  have  the  first  American  Episcopal 
bishop.  In  the  last  week  of  March" 
ten  of  the  fourteen  Episcopal  minis- 
ters in  Connecticut  met  at  Woodbtir)' 
and  selected  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  as 
bishop  of  Connecticut.  He  was  not 
consecrated,  however,  till  November 
14,  1784. 

In  May,  1783,  Sherman  and  Law 
were  appointed  a  committee  "to  revise 
the  Statute  Laws    of    this    State."" 


56.  This  account  is  largely  taken  froni 
JohnatoD. 

57.  Hollister,  p.  326. 
5B.   Tohastuti,  p.  311-a. 

5g.  So  aays  Beardsley  in  hjs  Life  of  Sea- 
bury.      HoUiater  says  election  of  Seabury 

60.  Bontell's  Life  of  Sherman,  p,  ii4-s. 
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This  was  not  completed  till  the  next 
year,  however.  During  the  years 
1782  and.  1783  little  of  importance 
took  place  in  the  state.  It  was  rest- 
ing after  its  long  struggle  and  things 
were  allowed  to  drift  on  without 
much  attention.  Trumbull  was  still 
at  the  helm  directing  affairs  with  his 
old-time  vigor  and  foresight  and  that 
was  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  run  well. 

New  Republic  In  PltMncbU 
Straits  B^lns  lU  U|dnilUlBg 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  what  unfail- 
ing regularity  the  General  Assembly 
attended  to  its  business  during  this 
whole  troublesome  period.  The  usual 
sessions  were  held  twice  every  year 
and  many  special  sessions  were  also 
called  by  the  governor.  Nothing 
kept  them  from  their  duty,  and,  no 
matter  how  near  the  tide  of  British  in- 
vasion came,  the  General  Assembly 
was  always  to  be  found,  working  qui- 
etly, but  none  the  less  effectively.  As 
would  be  expected,  military  affairs  oc- 
cupied much  of  their  time.  Regi- 
ments were  raised  for  the  Continental 
army,  acts  passed  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  militia  and  numerous 
commissions  given  out.  In  order  to 
bear  all  these  expenses  the  Assembly 
issued  many  bills  of  credit.  Between 
April,  1775,  and  October,  1777,  £315,- 
350  of  such  bills  were  voted.  Then, 
too,  large  sums  were  paid  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government.  In  1778,  $600,000 
and  in  1779,  $1,700,000  were  so  voted. 
Such  large  issues  of  money,  with 
practically  no  backing,  made  the  bills 
in  a  short  time  worthless  and  the  As- 
sembly often  tried  to  have  them  pass 
at  par  by  ordering  that  they  be  legal 
tender  for  debts,  etc.  Of  course, 
nothing  came  of  these  measures. 

Of  this  period  of  1774-1783  John- 
ston says:  ""It  had  been  a  time  of 
sudden  and  tremendous  growth,  this 
transformation  of  the  colony  into  a 
state,  of  the  disappearance  of  old  ideas 
and  of  old  loyalty,  of  burnings  and 


ptunderings,  of  life-long  separations 
through  the  fortune  of  war,  of  fam- 
ily and  social  disintegration,  of  heavy 
taxation  amid  stringent  poverty,  of 
great  burdens  manfully  borne."  It 
was  truly  a  strenuous  period  and  in  it 
Connecticut  bore  her  part  well.  In 
proportion  to  her  population,  she  had 
furnished  more  men  in  the  struggle 
for  independence  than  any  other  col- 
ony,"'  sending  out  31,939  men  to  the 
Continental  army  at  various  times, 
without  counting  the  detachments  de- 
fending her  frontiers  and  her  sea- 
coast.  Her  troops  were  of  a  high  or- 
der of  excellence.  Washington,  on 
June  16,  1782,  spoke  of  the  Connecti- 
cut brigade  as  "composed  of  as  fine  a 
body  of  men  as  any  in  the  army."" 
Two  days  later,  in  general  orders,  he 
referred  to  this  subject  in  a  more  em- 
phatic and  lengthy  manner.  As  John- 
ston observes,**  "with  the  exception 
of  a  briefer  compliment  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts brigade,  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  Washington's  Revolutionarj' 
orders  of  such  public  commendation 
of  any  State's  quota."  In  Putnam 
she  furnished  to  the  army  a  man 
whom  Prof.  Albert  Bushneil  Hart  calls 
a  "natural  soldier."  Connecticut  also 
supported  a  small  navy,  many  priva- 
teers being  fitted  out  in  her  ports,  sev- 
eral of  whom  did  a  fair  amount  of 
damage  to  the  British."  The  first 
naval  expedition  sent  out  under  the 
authority  of  Congress  sailed  from 
New  London  in  January,  1776, 
equipped  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Trumbull.  Not  only  did  she  contrib- 
ute freely  of  her  sons,  but  also  of  her 
treasure.  She  issued  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  bills  of  credit 
which  were  largely  used  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  She  also  poured 
forth  her  provisions  in  great  abund- 
ance to  the  army  and  the  citizens  of 

6t.  Johnston,  p.  314. 
6s.  SsTiford,  p.  13=. 

63.  JoliDSton,  p.  311. 

64.  Tohnstpn,  p.  3  i. 

65.  Life  aETrnmbutl,  p.  281-94.  and  Ceu1- 
kin's  History  oF  New  London,  p.  538'43. 
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neighboring  states  when  in  want  So 
great  was  her  liberality  that,  as  was 
previously  mentioned,  she  became 
known  as  the  "Provision  State." 

Cotiragcout  Strusx^  Against 
Poverty  and  Burdening  Debt 

In  summarizing  Connecticut's  part 
in  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
Congresses  of  the  Federation:  She 
was  represented  in  these  between  1774 
and  1783  by  fourteen  men  in  all." 
Of  these  the  most  important  were : 
Samuel  Huntington,  Roger  Sherman 
and  Oliver  Ellsworth.  They  each 
were  on  a  number  of  committees  and 
did  good  service  for  their  nation.  In 
the  earlier  debates,  Connecticut  played 
a  fairly  important  part,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  Congress  slowly  de- 
creased till  the  latter  part  of  the  war ; 
it  was  of  verv  little  account.  In  fact, 
for  a  time,  several  of  the  states,  in- 
cluding Connecticut,  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
1783.  It  found  Connecticut  finan- 
cially in  a  very  bad  way.  The  towns 
on  the  coast  were  poverty-stricken 
and  their  merchants  were  bankrupt." 
The  state,  itself,  also  was  in  dire 
straits  and  we  several  times  read  in 
the  records  of  small  sums  being  bor- 
rowed to  pay  up  back  debts.  Trum- 
bull was  serving  his  last  term  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  He  was  not, 
however,  in  exact  sympathy  with  the 
people  at  this  time  in  several  respects. 
As  Stuart  says :  "He  was  a  national 
and  not  a  state  politician.""'  Conse- 
quently, he  believed  that  the  powers 
of  Congress  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  should  be  enlarged ; 
that  the  whole  public  debt  should  be 
funded  in  Continental  securities,  and 
cordially  assented  to  import  duties  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States.  He 
looked  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union 
and  not  to  that  of  thirteen  independ- 
ent states.  "•• 

Such  were  the  views  held  by  Trum- 
bull and  a  large  number  of  influential 
citizens.     He  supported   them   in  all 


possible  ways.  They  did  not  appeal 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  did  not  want  any  more 
burdens  to  be  put  on  them,  as  would 
happen  under  Congress'  plan  for 
funding  the  debt.  They  were  op- 
posed to  a  central  government.  Such 
were  the  two  opinions  of  governmen- 
tal policy  then  held  in  Connecticut, 
and  we  see  already  traces  o£  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  our  Union, 
that  started  in  as  Federalist  and  and- 
Federaiist  and  are  now  known  as  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  the  parties 
that  differ  fundamentally  on  the  ques- 
tion of  powers  to  be  given  the  central 
government. 

With  the  other  colonies,  Connecti- 
cut had  either  very  little  to  do,  or  was 
not  over-friendly.  About  one-third 
of  the  expenses  of  the  New  York  gov- 
ernment were  paid  by  taxation  levied 
so  as  to  bear  upon  imports  into  Con- 
necticut,'" and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Massachusetts  government.  There 
was  still  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  Pennsylvania  for  the  Wyom- 
ing decision  of  1782.  In  fact,  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  were  gradually 
drifting  apart,  and  Connecticut  with 
them. 


B  Practical  SeK-Oovernnwot 

The  fault  lay  with  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  When  adopted  in 
1781  they  represented  the  feelings  of 
Connecticut  exactly.  The  feeling  in 
the  state  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
fullest  possible  reservation  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  state,  and 
this  was  about  the  only  thing  that  the 
Articles  stood  for.  Dissatisfaction 
soon  arose.  One  of  the  first  re- 
sults of  the  adoption  of  this  form  of 

66.  R.  Sherman,  O.  Wolcatt,  S.  HaDtug- 
ton,  T,  Hoamer,  W.  WiUiunB,  B.  Dyer.  K. 
Law,  O.  Ellsworth,  A.  AdAtns,  J.  Rxiot,  E 
HuntingtOD  and  J.  Spencer. 

67.  Jokaston,  p.  316, 

68.  Johnston,  p.  S9S. 

69.  Stnart,  p.  598- 

70.  Johnston,  p.  316. 
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government  was  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  which  awarded  the  Wy- 
oming Claim  to  Pennsylvania.  Then 
Connecticut  found  how  the  neighbor- 
ing states  were  discriminating  against 
lier  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  People 
also  observed  how  weak  and  impotent 
the  centra!  government  was  and  that 
the  states  were  slowly  but  surely 
drifting  apart.  For  these  and  many 
other  similar  reasons  the  "leading 
minds"  of  Connecticut  were  ready  to 
give  up  this  naked  and  deceptive  state 
sovereignty  for  state  rights,  bottomed 
on  the  guaranty  of  a  national  power. 
It  was  not  thus  with  the  people  as  yet, 
however.  They  dreaded  any  central 
government  with  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion. They  claimed  that  was  why 
they  had  fought  England.  They  rec- 
ognized the  imperfections  of  the  ex- 
isting government  but  dimly  and  were 
willing,  in  1783,  to  abide  under  it. 

Better  times  were  not  far  ahead, 
however,  and  we  see  in  a  few  short 
years  the  old  delusive  Articles  of 
Confederation  given  up  for  a  strong, 
more   centralized   constitution   under 


which  Connecticut  was  destined  to 
live  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  years 
to  come. 

Such  is  the  political  history  of  Con- 
necticut in  the  years  when  the  people 
lifted  their  anus  against  oppression 
and  administered  the  vigorous  stroke 
that  broke  the  ties  between  England 
and  America  and  established  on  the 
Western  Continent  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic  which  to-day  stands  in 
the  foreranks  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

In  these  lines  may  we  read  the 
warning  of  the  people  that  injustice 
will  not  long  survive,  that  corruption 
invites  its  own  deathblow,  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  the  wayof  the 
world  and  no  political  structure  can 
stay  the  hand  of  the  populace  when  it 
is  once  lifted  in  its  united  might  in  the 
cause  of  its  rights.  Corporate  greed, 
special  privileges,  enslaving  capital, 
scheming  politicians,  extortionate 
monopolies,  are  all  weaklings  before 
that  composite  giant  known  as  Ihe 
people. 


THE  history  of  the  world  is  before  us.  It  rises  like  an  im- 
mense column,  on  which  we  may  see  inscribed  the  soundest 
maxims  of  political  experience.  These  maxims  should  be 
treasured  in  our  memories  and  written  on  our  hearts.  Man,  in  all 
countries,  resembles  man.  Wherever  you  find  him,  you  find 
human  nature  in  him  and  human  frailties  about  him.  Nations 
should  diligently  keep  their  eye  on  the  nations  that  have  gone  be- 
fore them.  They  should  mark  and  avoid  their  errors,  not  travel  on 
heedlessly  in  the  path  of  danger  and  of  death  while  the  bones  of 
their  perished  predecessors  whiten  around  them  ....  "The  poorest 
being  that  crawls  on  earth,  contending  to  save  itself  from  injustice 
and  oppression,  is  an  object  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
man." — Daniel  IVebster 
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The  "Lennl-LeTK 


Lennl-LeTiape"  le  an  elbaalcNrioHl  nama  lor  ■  croup  of  Alxonqoln  tribal  wblob  tarataij  occacitd  li 
regloii  ut  North  Amerioa  from  ConDeotlont  to  Vir|liil»— They  Inoluded  the  MoblcanB,  Uelnam 
laea,  and  seroral  olhur  tribea. 

The  last  ember  has  died  on  the  hearth  of  the  sky. 

And  the  fire  in  the  wigwam  is  dying. 
The  Leaape,  in  reverie  still  sitting  by, 
Hears  the  murmuring  river,  the  owl's  eerie  cry, 
And  the  wind,  through  the  pine-needles  sighing. 
"Yield  to  Sleep,  welcome  Sleep!" 
Every  voice  seems  to  say : 
"Banish  Care  with  the  day! 
Sleep!  let  us  sleep!" 

Through  the  hush  of  the  gloaming  there  steals  a  low  sound 

Like  the  tread  of  wee  feet  without  number. 
The  Lenape  sees  naught,  though  he  stares  all  around. 
Yet  already  wherever  a  crannie  is  found 
Peers  the  eyes  of  the  sly  Elves  of  Slumber! 
Pit-a-p&t!  Pit-a-pkt! 

Ah,  how  stealthy  they  tread, 
All  around,  over  head! 
Pat!  Pit-a-pkt! 

When  his  face  is  averted,  they  seize  on  the  chance 

To  creep  under  the  curtain  behind  him ; 
And  the  pair  of  sly  midgets  who  lead  them  advance, 
Each  to  climb  on  a  shoulder,  and  thrust  each  a  lance 
In  a  wandering  eyeball,  to  blind  him. 
Pil-a-pkt!  Pit-a-pkt! 

Still  he  hearelh  the  beat 
Of  their  rythmical  feet. 
Pat!  Pit-a-pkt! 

Some  pry  open  his  lips  till  gapes,  yawns,  and  sighs; 

Others  push  his  head  down  on  his  shoulder; 

Others  tug  at  his  elbows  and  ankles  and  thighs, 

Till  he  sinks  on  the  ground,  and  relaxing,  be  lies. 

Like  the  form  of  some  moss- cove  red  boulder. 

Pit-a-pit!  Pit-a-p^t! 

With  what  caution  they  run ! 
He  is  won, — almost  won ! 
Pat!  Pit-a-pit! 

Gently  pulling  the  lashes,  his  eyelids  they  close, 

Till  they  seal  the  moist  edges  together. 
They  muffle  his  ears  till  no  whisper  he  knows; 
And  one  on  each  temple  strikes  rythmical  blows 
With  a  war-club  as  light  as  a  feather. 
Tap-a-tkp!  Tap-a-tkp! 

Heart-throbs  timed  to  the  blow; 
Breathing  measured  and  slow. 
Tap!  Tap-a-tkp! 
Tap-a-t^p!  Tap-a-t^p! 

Overmastered  at  last! 
Slumber's  captive,  bound  fast! 
Tap!  Tap-a-tkp! 
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IF  THAT  portion  of  the  constella-  necticut,  a  certain  wondrous  similar- 

tion  Ursa  Major  which  gives  to  ity   of   measurement   or   boundaries 

it  its  distinctive  splendor,   com-  would  be  discovered.     It  sometimes 

monly  named  the   "Great   Dip-  seems  to  the  star-gazing- admirer  on 

per,"  were  compared  with  the  out-  a    winter's   night   as    though    there 

lines  of  the  map  of  the  state  of  Con-  were   reflected   to  the    heavens   the 
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four  comers  o£  the  state  as  well  as 
that  singular  projection  to  the  south- 
west which  in  the  constellation  is 
called  the  handle  of  the  "Dipper." 
Relatively,  upon  the  map  of  Connec- 
ticut this  handle  contains  the  town- 
ship of  Greenwich  as  well  as  Stam- 
ford, and  seems  to  be  a  curious  pro- 
jection,   by   some   fantastic   feat    of 


map    makers    or  geographers,  into 
the  solid  parts  of  New  York  State. 

When  in  1640,  the  two  adventur- 
ers, Peaks  and  Patrick,  bought  witli 
the  authority  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  various  contiguous  parcels  ot 
land  now  comprised  chiefly  within 
the  township  of  Greenwich,  they  | 
seem   to  have   preferred  the  sever- 
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;ignty  of  the  Dutch  to  that  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  Having  taken 
;itle  by  authority  of  New  Haven 
Colony,  nevertheless,  they  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  Peter 
Stuyvesant  and  with  the  Dutch 
made  common  cause  against  the  In- 
dians. To  this  day  traditions  hover 
over  certain  remote  places  in  the 
western  part  of  Greenwich  telling  of 


desperate  battles  fought  by  these 
early  settlers,  with  their  Dutch  al- 
lies against  the  Indians.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  the  alliance  it  was  in 
due  time  broken  and  once,  and  then 
again,  Greenwich  township  ecknowl- 
edged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch 
and  of  New  Amsterdam  and  New 
York,  or  again  returning  after  these 
various  secessions  until  at  last  there 
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came  unbreakable  union  with,  and 
loyalty  to,  Connecticut  colony.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  day  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  that  the  official  com- 
missioners established,  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  surveying  instruments  and 
the  permanent  memorials  of  metes 
and  bounds,  the  imaginary  line  to 
the  east  of  which  is  the  state  of 
Connecticut  and  to  the  west  the  state 
of  New  York. 

As  late  as  the  early  7o's  of  the  past 
century,  the  distinguished  juristwho 
inherited  the  legal  training  and  abil- 
ity that  distinguished  the  town  of 
Litchfield  even  a.  century  ago, 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  Wood- 
ruff, determined  Connecticut's,  and 
therefore  Greenwich,  boundaries  in 
Long  Island  Sound  so  that  the 
islands  to  the  south  of  Greenwich 
mainland,  that  were  separated  by  a 
ship's  channel  depth  from  the  main- 


land, were  no  longer  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Connecticut  nor  of  Greenwich 
but  of  New  York  State. 

The  first  conquerors  of  the  forest 
and  subduers  of  the  soil  that  made 
Greenwich  yield  sufficient  food  to 
support  the  settlers  were  typical 
English  and  Puritan,  although  not 
Pilgrim,  adventurers.  They  made 
expediently  their  first  settlement 
near  the  east  boundary,  beside  the 
sinuous  creek  that  sets  in  from  the 
sea  near  the  present  boundary  of 
Stamford,  and,  as  was  customary 
with  all  who  came  from  England  to 
worship  God  after  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience  and  to  cultivate  civil 
and  political  liberty,  instantly  estab- 
lished a  church. 

The  conquering  of  the  forest  and  the 
subduing  of  the  soil,  so  that  it  gave 
forth  its  harvest  lavishly  of  primitive 
grain,  must  have  been  rapid.     The 
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pioneers  explored  iaward  from  the 
coast  and  early  discovered  various 
defensive  and  healthful  locations, 
whence,  after  some  channels  were 
cut  through  the  forests,  the  sea  and 
the  distant  hills  of  Long  Island  were 
visible  as  through  a  lens;  however, 
it  was  not  upon  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, as  they  were  afterwards  superb- 
ly revealed  in  Greenwich,  that  these 
pioneers  were  intent,  but  rather  the 
mastery  of  her  so  that  she  would  be 
compelled  to  give  them  support. 

Various  little  settlements,  neigh- 
boring villages  from  three  to  five 
miles  apart,  were  established  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury or  between  1650  and  1700. 
Some  of  these  were  identified  by 
memorial  names  from  native  towns 
in  England,  as  was  Greenwich  itself, 
and  also  Stanwich  village, — as 
charming  a  hill  and  valley  nestling 
community  as  the  most  persistent 
natural  beauty  searcher  can  find  in 
all    New    England.     Then,     again. 


with  some  sense  of  appropriateoess, 
these  pioneers  named  other  seule- 
ments  from  Indian  association— 4.' 
Myanos,  now  called  Mianus,  and  tbc 
less  musical,  singularly  consonaaui 
name  Cos  Cob  which  identifies  to-day 
a  pictuiesque  and  artist-loved  colony 
by  the  banks  of  the  navigable  streaE 
which  penetrates  and  bisects  Green- 
wich some  two  and  one-half  milts 
from  the  sea. 

Then,  too,  there  were  other  settle- 
ments undignified  by  coHoquiil 
names  fastened  upon  them  by  sonis 
humorous  incidents  or  fancied  re 
semblance.  There  is  Dumplin;- 
Pond,  and  to  the  west  is  Horseoeck. 
as  it  is  still  called  by  survivors  ois 
generation  which  has  almost  passei!. 
but  known  to  modems  as  tlit 
Borough  of  Greenwich,  and  particn- 
larly  as  the  settlement  of  Bei'i 
Haven,  crowded  with  modem  ril-i-, 
and  homes  suggestive  of  recent  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  There  at  » 
modern    Casino     concentrates    ibf 
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neighborly  social  life  of  Belle  Haven, 
indeed  a  "beautiful  haven."  At 
the  remote  west,  hugging  the  state 
"boundary  o£  which  the  Byrum  River 
is  in  part  the  line,  there  were  in  the 
early  days  a  few  scattered  farms, 
often  redolent  of  the  sea,  but  to-day 
it  is  the  thriving  village  of  New  Leb- 
anon, named  perhaps  in  distinction 
to  the  old  Lebanon  of  eastern  Con- 
necticut, which  was  the  birth  place 
of  five  men  who  in  their  day  became 
governors  of  states. 

All  of  these  early  settlements 
flourished  so  soon  after  1640  that  it  is 
properly  assumed  that  the  pioneers 
■who  established  themselves  in 
Greenwich  found  in  its  air  a  delight- 
ful mingling  of  sea  and  mountain 
fragrance  that  was  of  so  great  invig- 
oracion  that  they  speedily  broke  the 
roads,  cleared  the  forests,  opened 
meadows  and  established  themselves 
in  these  various  neighboring  villages 
all  within  the  township,  nearly  nine 
miles  in  length  and  about  seven 
in  width. 


These  pioneers  and  their  immedi- 
ate descendants  seem  to  have  had 
no  appreciation  o£  the  majesty  of 
the  combination  of  gradual  ascent 
from  the  sea  level  to  rolling  uplands 
and  then  to  higher  lands,  until  far 
away  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the 
north  and  northwest  there  were  de- 
clivities and  precipices  and  eleva- 
tions of  land  stretching  in  long  ex- 
tended ridges  from  east  to  west,  each 
by  successive  gradation  higher  than 
the  one  nearer  the  sea,  while  those 
upon  the  northwest  were  concen- 
trated in  a  true  hemisphere  of 
land,  a  curious  phenomenon  to  the 
eye,  rounding  with  perfect  regularity 
from  its  greatest  periphery  to  the 
pole  of  it,  which,  now  cleared  away 
and  under  perfect  cultivation,  seems 
a  truly  artificial  protuberance  of 
great  proportions,  plainly  but  ade- 
quately designated  as  "Round 
Hill." 

These  pioneers  and  their  succes- 
sors were  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
the  land  and  the  mastery  of  the  for- 
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€sts  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Red 
Men.  They  were  taught  the  stern- 
est lessons  of  economy  and  their  ex- 
changes ot  necessaries  of  life  were 
almost  wholly  by  means  of  barter 
since  little  cash,  although  much 
credit,  prevailed.  The  pioneers 
brought  with  them  the  stern,  exces- 
sive Puritan  morality,  some  of  it  dis- 
daining the  wondrous  manifestations 
of  the  majesty  of  the  creation  which 
had  lavished  beauty  so  unstintingly 
«pon  all  that  region  stretching  from 


ing  at  Myanos bustled  with  a  sort  of 
primitive  activity.  The  middle-man  of 
that  time,  circulating  around  among 
the  farmers  who  had  conquered 
much  acreage  to  the  north,  brought 
their  eggs,  their  grain,  and  especial- 
ly their  potatoes  and  apples,  to  the 
landing  whence  these  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  packet  vessels  for  the 
market  at  New  York.  At  that  day, 
these  farmers  and  especially  those 
cultivators  of  the  land  whose  fields 
were  sometimes  drenched  with  salt 


the  foothills  of  the  norih  of  Green- 
wich gradually  away  to  the  sea. 

They  learned  in  those  early  days 
some  lessons  which  modein  business 
economy  has  expanded  and  intensi- 
fied. There  was-  the  Mvanos  River, 
.a  navigable  stream  with  its  perfect 
though  narrow  harbor  and  its  easy 
and  natural  means  of  communicat- 
ing between  the  market  of  New 
Amsterdam  or  later  New  York  and 
the  pioneer  farmers.  By  this  there  was 
established  in  the  early  days  a  con- 
siderable packet  service,  and  the  land- 
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spray  from  the  sea  and  who  found 
much  food  in  the  shell  fish  and  other 
fish  of  Long  Island  Sound,  could 
have  had  no  conception  that  in  their 
lands  was  greater  wealth  than  any 
they  ever  dreamed  of  possessing; 
that  the  time  would  come  when  these 
fields,  devoted  to  potatoes  and  to 
grazing  and  to  some  of  the  lesser 
grain,  would  be  found  yielding  great 
harvests  of  suddenly  developed 
wealth  so  that  some  of  the  farms 
would  command  prices  in  cash  equal 
to  the  grand  list  of  the  entire  coun- 
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try  as  it  was  estimated  even  loo 
years  after  Robert  Peaks  and  Dan- 
iel Patrick  purcliased  lands  from 
the  Indians. 

To  this  day  certain  of  the  early 
indications  of  those  who  mastered 
.  the  wilderness,  and  subdued  it  to  the 
support  of  men,  are  to  be  seen  here 
and  there  in  all  parts  of  the  town- 
ship.    These  are  quaint,  tomb-like, 


cavernous  excavations.  In  them 
were  stored  the  many  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, in  the  raising  of  which 
Greenwich  soil  in  the  early  days  was 
prolific,  until  the  time  would  come 
when  they  could  be  shipped  advant- 
ageously by  the  little  packet  vessels 
from  Myanos  Landing  to  New  York. 
The  middlemen  who  collected  the 
farmers'  stores,  and  carefully  item- 
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ized  the  eggs  that  were  the  treasures 
of  the  farmers'  wives,  received  from 
them  also  certain  lists  designating  the 
kind  of  barter  into  which  the  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  desired  their 
home  products  to  be  exchanged.  So 
it  was  that,  on  his  way  back  over 
the  hills,  be  truly  meandered,  going 
through  meadows  and  the  by-paths 
and  the  greater  highways  to  this  or 
that  farm  house,  depositing  the  bar- 
ter articles  that  he  had  received  in 
exchange — and  that  was  the  great 
commerce  of  internal  Greenwich  for 
more  than  150  years. 

A  certain  isolation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distant,  neighborly  villages, 
characterized  the  town  in  a  manner 
unlike  the  peculiarity  of  other  vil- 
lages or  townships  of  Connecticut. 
To-day  the  swift  motor  car  and  the 


superb  blooded  horses,  four-in-hands- 
and  tandems,  and  the  various  fash- 
ionable paraphernalia  of  travel  and 
recreation  with  which  the  wealthy 
find  enjoyment  upon  all  the  roads 
and  by-ways  of  Greenwich,  give  to 
riders  and  pleasure  seekers,  frequent 
vistas  of  Isolated,  pathetic  little 
burying  grounds,  as  New  England- 
ers  call  these  places  of  deposit  for 
the  departed.  They  all  hint  at  the 
grand  mystery  of  life  and  of  the 
swift  passing  of  successive  genera- 
tions from  activity  into  the  Great 
Beyond.  They  are  almost  innum- 
erable, and  in  a  sense  actually  in- 
numerable, since  nothing  but  the 
records  of  the  town  would  indicate 
the  strange  exposed  places,  or  else- 
where concealed  and  forest  shaded 
spots,    where   these    little    burying 
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grounds  for  those  who  are  of  kin 
were  established.  Some  of  them  are 
of  such  antiquity  that  the  sandstone 
once  set  up  as  monuments,  with 
quaintly  chiseled  names  and  dates 
and  appropriate  scriptural  passages, 
have  now  been  worn  away  by  time 
and  by  climatic  action  until  at  last 
nothing  but  the  stubs  of  them  are 
visible  above  the  ground. 

The  tithing  man  and  all  the 
strange,  stern  ritual  of  Puritans,  to- 
gether with  his  insistent  and  all  per- 
vading theology  and  faith,  domi- 
nated the  entire  community,  resist- 


from  what  it  had  been  for  the  pre- 
ceding one;  nor  did  it  differ  in  any 
way  from  the  common  domestic,  so- 
cial, religious  and  political  life  of 
every  independent  community  estab- 
lished in  Connecticut  colony.  In 
Greenwich,  as  in  all,  there  was  ab- 
solute democracy,  the  executive 
power  being  delegated  at  the  town 
meeting  to  certain  officers  who  were 
held  to  strict  accountability.  In 
Greenwich,  as  in  every  other  Con- 
necticut township,  the  sense  of  sov- 
ereignty dominated  so  that  even  to- 
this  day  it  is  the  township  in  Con- 
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ing  all  modern  change  even  until  a 
recent  day.  Here  the  almost  patri- 
archal families,  the  Meads,  the 
Brushes,  the  Pecks,  the  Ferrisses, 
led  their  lives  of  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity; a  great  common  family,  so 
to  speak,  worthily  enjoying  the  fine 
heritage  of  farm  and  forest,  and  un- 
consciously preparing  for  the  great 
transformation  that  was  to  come. 

For  a  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  community  life  of 
this  remotest  western  township  of 
Connecticut  was,  tor  each  successive 
generation,   in  no  respect  different 
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necticut  that  is  the  sovereign, — no- 
township  having  been  willing  to  part 
with  that  independent  sovereignty 
as  it  is  assured  through  township- 
representation  in  the  legislature. 

Gradually,  having  become  skilled 
in  woodcraft,  in  the  leveling  of  for- 
ests, and  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  citizens  of  Greenwich,  true 
sovereigns  every  man  among  them, 
opened  up  vistas  more  and  more. 
They  cleared  away  the  timberland 
that  there  might  be  subjugation  of 
the  fields  to  cultivation  until  at  last 
there     were     disclosed,    stretching 
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back  to  the  sea,  various  successive 
billows  of  land,  each  remoter  one 
arising  to  a  greater  height  than  its 
neighbor  to  the  south,  and  at  last 
all  were  surmounted  by  the  ledge 
which  is  almost  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  town.  It  seems,  when 
these  successive  ledges  or  rolling  up- 
lands are  looked  upon  from  some 
convenient  point  of  view,  as  though 
there  had  been  wave-like  acceleration 
from  the  higher  lands  beyond  to  the 
north,  even  from  the  Berkshires, 
that  was  suddenly  brought  in  check 
with  gently  decreasing  momentum 
until  the  level  of  the  sea  was  reached. 

No  other  township  in  Connecticut 
possesses  such  peculiarities  of  geolog- 
ical, and  in  a  sense  geographical, 
formation  as  does  Greenwich.  Stam- 
ford, its  neighbor  to  the  east,  pos- 
sesses one  great  rampart  upon  its 
northern  boundary,  but  otherwise 
the  land  slopes  away  gently  and  in 
slightly  undulating  meadow  and  for- 
est lands  to  the  sea.  Nowhere  in 
Greenwich  may  be  found  the  majes- 
ty of  mountain  scenery  as  it  is  dis- 
closed in  northwestern  Connecticut, 
or  any  vistas  stretching  far  away 
such  as  are  unfolded  from  mid-Con- 
necticut in  its  mystic  mountain 
at  Moodus,  or  the  grandeur  of  some 
of  the  forest  uplands  of  northeastern 
Connecticut.  In  one  or  two  glens,  al- 
most timid  wild  lands,  so  to  speak, 
are  discovered  in  northwestern 
Greenwich,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
ridge  that  stretches  easterly  and  be- 
hind which  Washington  found  the 
natural  fortification  for  his  army 
after  the  retreat  from  White  Plains. 

In  no  other  town  in  Connecticut 
is  there  the  succession  of  billow-like 
ridges,  each  pressed  higher  than  its 
neighbor  to  the  south,  and  each  re- 
vealing a  wider  horizon  towards  the 
sea,  until  at  last  upon  the  highest 
slope  there  opens  a  vista  of  the  beau- 
ties of  that  inner  sea,  framed  by  the 
white  sands  of  Long  Island  and  the 
deeper  green  beyond.  That  vista 
sweeps  a  length  of  the  sound  for 
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some  thirty  miles.  To  the  east  it 
broadens  so  greatly  that  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  are  not  discernible 
from  the  Connecticut  side,  and  it 
seems  as  though  the  spectator  were 
looking  out  over  the  real  ocean  to 
that  magic  and  ever  receding  line 
where  sky  and  ocean  meet  and  form 
horizon's  boundary.  But  to  the 
west  another  picture  is  unfolded; 
there  the  inland  sea  gradually  con- 
tracts until  at  last  it  tells  the  story, 
to  the  eye  that  geology  has  in- 
structed, of  that  Titanic  convulsion 
when  with  poetic  fury  the  sea  or  bay 
burst  through  the  isthmus  that 
bound  Long  Island  to  the  main 
land,  tearing  its  way  onward  until 
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meeting  the  on-nishing  tides  from 
New  York  Harbor  at  Hell  Gate  it 
battled  with  them,  creating  whirl- 
pools and  foam  and  strange  surging 
waters. 

In  many  places  in  Greenwich  are 
the  documents  left  by  the  glacier- 
movement,  of  prehistoric  time, — de- 
posited bowlders,  some  of  great  size, 
that  seem  to  have  dropped  from 
Heaven  upon  the  plains  beneath, 
and  the  geologic  formation  and  sup- 
erficial aspect  tell  to  the  instructed 
reader  a  geologic  tale  similar  in  some 
respects  to  that  which  is  in  the  rocks 
below  Hartford  and  which  reports 
the  time  when  the  Connecticut  made 
its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Quinni- 
piac,  depositing  its  waters  where 
now  is  the  city  of  New  Haven. 

The  archaic,  simple  but  stern, 
though  peaceful  life  of  colonial  days 
and  of  the  days  when  Connecti- 
cut first  bad  a  constitution,  received 
gentle,  almost  unsuspected  inter- 
ruption, when  the  courageous  pro- 
moter, Alfred  Bishop,  carried  the 
railroad  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York  so  that  it  skirted  the  seashore 
of  Greenwich.  That  brought  the 
metropolis  almost,  but  not  quite, 
within  hailing  distance.  It  was  a 
long  ride  even  from  Greenwich  to 
New  York  City  at  that  early  day  of 
the  railroad,  nor  was  any  passenger 
traffic  sufficient  to  call  for  more  than 
two  or  three  trains  a  day  each  way. 
There  had  been  growth  in  some  of 
the  villages,  especially  in  Green- 
wich Borough,  quickened  into  activ- 
ity by  reason  of  the  packet  boat  and 
steamboat  that  made  passage  be- 
tween Greenwich  harbor  and  New 
York. 

With  what  felicity  of  choice  did 
the  orthodox  worshippers,  at  last 
too  numerous  for  convenient  wor- 
ship at  the  early  parish  of  old  Green- 
wich, now  called  Sound  Beach, 
select  the  eminence  upon  which  to 
erect  their  wooden  church.  They 
chose  it  doubtless  because  they  in- 
tuitively followed  the  common  Con- 


necticut custom  of  setting  their 
"Meeting  House"  upon  a  sightly 
hill.  It  was  indeed  a  sightly  hi]}, 
and  when  afterward  the  wooden 
church  was  supplanted  by  the  stone 
edifice,  architect  and  society's  com- 
mittee, all  men  of  God,  builded  wis- 
er than  they  knew.  Here  they  con- 
structed the  "  stone  church",  some- 
times so  called,  a  marvel  of  architec- 
ture, exquisite  in  its  outlines,  with 
its  tower  rising  gossamer-webbed,  a 
triumph  of  architectural  beauty  that 
should  have  given  permanent  repu- 
tation to  the  architect  who  design- 
ed it.  Was  it  some  happy,  uncon- 
scious inspiration  or  did  he  toil  over 
his  plans  knowing  how  he  drafted 
and  why,  and  that  this  church  was 
to  be  widely  named  for  the  dream- 
like beauty  of  its  proportions,  so 
that  from  the  distant  sea,  sailors 
would  set  the  courses  by  its  spire, 
and  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
choose  it  as  une  of  the  angles  for  trian- 
gulation,  with  another  established 
upon  the  distant  Round  Hill  to  the 
northwest.  There  it  stands  ever  in  all 
vistas  pointing  heavenward,  a  mon- 
itor, a  symbol  of  courage,  faith, 
hope. 

This  stone  church  with  its  exquis- 
ite architecture,  at  least  in  the  per- 
fect symmetry  and  poetry  of  its  lines 
and  the  delicacy  and  sublimity  of 
its  tower,  was  also  distinguished  by 
the  pastorate  of  two  who  afterwards 
became  famous,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Murray,  better  known  as  "Adiron- 
dack" and  later  the  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon,  D.  D.,  who  yielded  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Greenwich  church  that  he 
might  accept  that  of  the  new  Old 
South  Church  of  Boston  where  he 
still  ministers.  Of  this  church  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Selden  is  now 
pastor. 

For  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
Greenwich  had  no  other  denomina- 
tion than  the  Congregational.  But 
at  last,  just  after  the  Revolutionary 
war,  in  a  little  building,  as  unpre- 
tentious as   a   country  schoolbouse 
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and  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  where 
Putnam's  traditional  exploit  was 
swiftly  conceived  and  executed  and 
duly  recorded  in  all  school  history, 
a  few  Protestant  Episcopalians  wor- 
shipped. Around  the  primitive 
church  was  one  of  the  little  ceme- 
teries whence  in  recent  years  the 
remaining  dust  of  the  departed  was 
solemnly  removed  so  that  today 
there  are  the  lawns  and  landscape 
gardening  of  the  country  villa  un- 
conscious of  the  great  deeds   that 


were  achieved  upon  that  spot 
Later,  the  Episcopalians  erected 
Christ  church  a  little  way  to  the 
west,  distinguished  among  other 
things  for  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Yarrington,  than  whom  noot 
other  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  was 
longer  in  consecutive  service,  nearly 
sixty  years.  He  has  been  followed 
by  the  successful  ministration  of 
the  Rev.  M,  George  Thompson,  M.  A- 
The    Methodists     established    a 
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MOTABLK  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY  IN  UNITED  STATKS-It  was  hem,  in 
BpiBcopal  Cburch  kt  Greenwich,  tbat  Rector  Yarrlnston  remnEned  In  conCl 
service  Dearly  sixty  years,  and  exceeded  all  other  rectorships  In  Hplicopal  r 
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church  in  Greenwich  nearly  aoo 
years  after  the  township  was  pur- 
chased and  later  the  Presbyterians 
who, through  the  kindly  aid  of  Henry 
O.  Havemeyer,  have  builded  a  little 
gem  of  church  architecture  in  which 
to  worship,  organized  a  church  at 
that  time  the  second  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination  in  western  Con- 
necticut. Of  this  church  the  Rev. 
William  B.  Waller  is  now  pastor, 
and  of  the  Methodist  church  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Scofield. 

Undismayed  hy  a  fire  which  in  an 
hour  destroyed  their  church  com- 
pletely, the  Catholics  of  Greenwich 
recently  completed  a  handsome 
stone  church  much  larger  than  the 
first,  and  admirable  in  some  of  its 
architectural  features,  while  upon 
the  adjoining  lot,  the  church  main- 
tains an  exceedingly  well  conducted 
parochial  school,  housed  in  a  build- 
ing peculiarly  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose. Rev.  J.  J,  Fitzgerald  is  the 
pastor. 

There  is  so  much  of  interest  to 
history,  geology,  geography,  and  to 
the  public-at-large,  in  Greenwich 
that  I  find  my  allotted  space,  with 


, in  Church  at  Green. 

of   Hemy   O.  HmTcmcyer  mud   Mberf 

the  beautiful  and  rare  illustrations. 
requires  me  to  close  this  chapte: 
here.  In  the  next  issue  of  this  mag- 
azine I  shall  conclude  my  historical 

story. 
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FROM  the  lips  of  my  own  great- 
great-great  aunt  came  this 
true  story.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  tbe  Great  Strug- 
gle. Brave  men  were  holding  out 
their  arms  to  the  will  of  their  coun- 
try and  laying  down  their  lives  on 
the  altar  of  liberty. 

In  the  little  settlement  of  Pomfret, 
Connecticut,  lived  one  Uriel  Mosely, 
betrothed  to  Sarah  Hammond,  the 
comely  daughter  of  Joslah  Hammond, 
a  village  worthy.  The  lumber  had 
been  hewn  from  the  forest  and  drawn 
to  the  acres  where  their  new  home 
was  to  be    erected. 

"American  blood  has  been  shed 
at  Lexington!" 

Prom  settlement  to  settlement 
echoed  the  cry,  and  strong  hands 
and  stronger  hearts  threw  down  tbe 
burdens  of  colonization  to  hurry  to 
the  defense  of  their  country. 

"I  must  go!"  exclaimed  Uriel 
Mosely,  "My  country  calls  me. 
When  I  return,  beloved,  it  will  be  to 
live  in  a  bappier  land  and  a  nation  of 
freedom.  It  will  not  belong.  Gtood- 
bye,  my  dear." 

As  the  champions  of  liberty 
marched  away,  the  women  extend- 
ed words  of  encouragement  and  off- 
ered silent  prayers  for  their  safety. 
At  the  bend  in  the  road,  where  it 
passes  over  tbe  bill  and  into  the 
forests,  there  was  a  last  backward 
look  at  tbe  loved  ones  in  tbe  homeland 
in  the  valley. 

"The  American  cause  ia  right,  and 
right  must  be  victorious!"  exclaimed 
Sarah  Hammond.  "Uriel  must  re- 
turn,   God  will  not  take  him  from 

So  Epreat  was  her  faith  that  she  in- 
sisted that  tbe  house  be  erected  for 
his  home-coming. 

"But  there  is  not  a  man  in  tbe  vil- 
lage," she  reflected.  "And  women 
were  never  made  to  be  carpenters." 

"There  is  nothing  that  women  can- 
not do  in  case  of  necessity,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mosely,  tbe  good  mother  of  the 
absent  soldier  boy. 


About  this  time  there  wandered 
through  the  village  a  lame  artisan,  too 
crippled  to  go  to  war,  and  seeking  a 
livelihood  at  day  labor. 

"By  trade,"  be  said,  "I  am  a  car- 
penter. I  am  unable  to  do  heavy 
work  but  I  will  lay  out  tbe  frame  for 
tbe  house  if  the  women  can  do  the 
rest  of  the  work." 


It  was  on  tbe  Ponrth  of  July;  the 
women  from  far  and  near  gathered 
for  the  house  raising.  Mother  Mose- 
ly, having  killed  a  sheep,  took  a  quar- 
ter of  tbe  mutton  on  her  shoulder 
and  walked  seven  miles  to  a  little 
settlement  now  known  as  Brooklyn, 
and  secured  tbe  services  of  a  Congre- 
gational parson  that  he  might  dedi- 
cate the  work.  He,  with  tbe  lame 
journeyman,  were  tbe  only  men  pres- 
ent; neither  of  them  assisted  in  tbe 
raising  other  than  to  give  directions. 
Miss  Hammond  overseeing  the  work 
and  having  it  built  according  to  the 
plans  left  by  her  soldier-fianc^. 

Here  is  tbe  carpenter  limping  about 
on  bis  crutch,  offering  needed  advice, 
and  directing  the  placing  of  ropes 
around  the  beams  as  the  women  raise 
them  to  their  proper  positions.  Here 
are  the  industrious  women  of  the  col> 
ony  hauling  the  bewn  timber  into 
place.  There  stands  the  goodly  par- 
son, a  dignitary  who  looked  upon 
the  structure  as  one  of  holiness,  bnt 
smiling  with  genial  approval  on  the 
industry  and  thrift  of  the    "sisters," 

And  when  tbe  day's  work  was  done 
and  there  stood  before  them  an  edi- 
fice made  by  their  own  bands  and 
heatts,  tradition  says  that  "they 
feasted  on  tbe  Green,  stretching  to- 
wards tbe  west,"  and  that  "the  food 
was  spread  out  on  cloths  laid  on  the 
grass. " 

The  day  had  been  very  sultry,  and 
before  the  repast  was  finished  clouds 
gathered  and  threatened  to  drive 
them  to  shelter;  there  came  the  dis- 
tant roll  of  thunder,  nearer  and  near- 
er, until  it  crashed  overhead    and 
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sharp   flashes    of   lightning   played 
through  the  sky. 

r^The  tumult  of  the  gathering  storm 
for  a  moment  hushed;  there  came  the 
echo  of  a  familiar  call ;  the  faces  of 
the  diners  turned  toward  the  road 
leading  over  the  hill. 
"Itis-1"  exclaimed  Miss  Hammond, 
"It  is  the  postman's  horn,"  said 
Uother  Mosely. 

Far  in  the  distance  could  be  seen 
the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback ;  as 
he  approached  he  spurred  his  horse 
down  the  road  and  turned  to  the 
Green  where  the  women  were  con- 
gregated. The  sight  of  the  frame 
house  caught  his  eyes,  and  leaving 
the  main  road  he  dashed  up  the  lane, 
reaching  the  house  just  as  the  first 
onslaught  of  rain  came  down,  his 
horse  white  with  the  foam  of  a  long 
and  hard  ride. 

Eager  faces  gathered  about  him. 

"The  news,"  they  exclaimed. 
"The  news!" 

Every  mother-heart  of  them  had  a 
loved  one  in  the  Great  Struggle  and 
plead  for  just  a  word  assuring  them 
that  all  was  well. 

"There  is  but  one  packet,"  he  said 
breathlessly.  "It  is  for  Sarah  Ham- 
mond." 

She  took  the  letter  fiom  his  shak- 
ing hand  and  tearing  it  open  seemed 
lost  in  its  contents.  A  pallor  passed 
over  her  face;  her  fingers  trembled. 
The  women  gathered  about  her  as  if 
to  offer  consolation. 

"  He  —  he  —  he  is  dangerously 
wounded,"  shefaltered.  "Hislifeis 
despaired  of!" 

Then,  with  a  glow  of  color  rushing 
to  her  face,  and  a  gleam  of  determi- 
nation in  her  eyes,  she  declared:  "I 
must  go  to  him,      I  will  go  to  him." 

The  distance  was  great  and  the  road 
lonely.  Several  hours  later  the  cour- 
ageous girl  was  on  the  way  through 
woodland  paths  and  over  long 
stretches  of  wilderness,  until  at  last 
she  leaned  over  the  weak  form  of 
her  soldier-love  and  kissed  the  hag- 
gard face  that  looked  up  to  her  in 
alternate  pain  and  pleasure. 


As  time  passed  she  nursed  him  to 
convalesence,  then  to  health,  and 
then  the  war  was  over — America  had 
become  the  New  World  of  Liberty— 
and  they  returned  to  the  village, 
where  they  were  married  and  toolc 
up  their  abode  in  the  home  that 
women  built  in  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 


The  house  stands  in  a  pictoresqae 
spot,  about  a  mile  south  of  Hampton 
station,  and  in  plain  view  ot  Hamp- 
ton  Hill,  which  then  as  now  was  the 
home  of  most  of  the  people  in  the 
community.  A  level  held  stretdtes 
toward  the  west  and  south  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  here  that  the  wo- 
men assembled  more  than  a  centnry 
and  a  quarter  ago.  Time  has  made 
few  changes  in  the  historic  old  house. 
The  twelve  rooms  are  low  and  the 
ceilings  are  cross-beamed.  There 
are  dark  halls  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  old  home  is  a  huge  fire-place. 
There  are  the  qnaint  cupboards  and 
closets  of  early  American  architec- 
ture. Some  of  the  windows  have 
been  changed,  and  there  is  an  ell  of 
more  recent  building.  Spreading  its 
protecting  branches  over  the  home- 
stead is  a  large  maple  tree,  and  near- 
by is  a  thorny  locust. 

Sarah  Hammond-Mosely  lived  to 
venerable  years,  and  there  are  those 
living  in  Hampton  to-day  who  well 
remember  her,  and  have  heard  her 
relate  this  story  of  the  building  of 
the  house.  In  Chaplin  and  Ashford, 
Windham  County,  still  live  her  de- 
scendants and  you  will  bear  with  me 
in  my  pride  when  I  repeat  that  she 
was  my  own  great-great-great  aunt 

When  I  last  visited  the  old  home- 
stead it  was  occupied  by  a  thrifty 
German  family  that  had  immigrated 
to  America,  saved  their  earnings  and 
purchased  the  historic  abiding  place 
in  which  to  rear  their  own  stalwart 
sons  and  daughters  for  the  conflict 
of  the  world's  work. 

May  they  be  inspired  by  tbnr 
environment 
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CHURCH     RECORDS    OF    THE    PARISH     OF     AMITT. 
(NOW    WOODBRIDGE),    CONNECTICUT 

ARRAHQSD     BY 

LOUISE   TRACY 
(All  Rights  Referred) 

The  Bccleaiastical  Society  of  Amity,  (including  Bethany,  until  1763), 
was  formed  in  1737,  and  incorporated  in  1739;  being  taken  from  the  north- 
western part  of  New  Haven,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Milford. 

Before  this  time,  the  people  living  nearer  New  Haven,  attended  ser- 
vices there,  and  the  others,  in  Milford,  riding,  some  of  them,  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  to  procure  gospel  privileges  for  themselves,  and  baptism  for  their 
children.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  1738,  and  on  the  second  Sabbath 
in  August,  1740,  the  first  service  was  held  in  their  church. 

The  first  settled  minister  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  who  was  in- 
stalled on  the  third  of  November,  1743,  and  served  his  flock  faithfully, 
until  called  to  his  reward,  December  4,  1785.  The  parish  of  Amity  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town,  January,  1784,  taking,  as  was  meet,  the  name  of  its 
beloved  pastor  for  its  own,  and  henceforward  was  "Wood-bridge," 

The  church  records  are  especially  good ;  the  baptisms  beginning,  Nov- 
ember 14,  174a,  going  on  regularly  until  1753,  when  there  is  a  break.  In 
1763  only  one  baptism  is  recorded,  and  then  no  more  until  1771.  The 
marriages  begin  in  174a;  but  the  deaths  not  until  1785, 

The  baptisms  of  the  early  children  of  the  people,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
church  records  of  New  Haven  and  Milford,  and  the  deeds  of  those  two 
towns,  until  1784,  give  much  information  concerning  the  families;  also  the 
Probate  Records  of  New  Haven,  in  which  district,  Woodbridge  still 
remains. 

From  a  copy  of  the  church  records,  made  by  the  late  S.  P.  Marvin, 
the  following  has  been  arranged  by  Louise  Tracy,  Genealogist,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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BAPTISUS 

*jmTtg~Jllen 
Samuel,  of  Samuel,  baptised  Oct.  i6,  1743. 
Amos,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Nov.  17,  1745. 
Cornelius,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Jan.  15,  1749. 
Hannah,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Jan.  la,  1753. 
EUiaor,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Jan.  13,  1753. 

Harmon,  of  f  Marshall,  baptized  Dec.  38,  1787. 

Herritt,  of  Marshall,  baptized  Jan.  3,  1790. 

Zina,  son  of  Marshall,  baptized  June  10,  1793.  )  f—:-. 

Lena,  daughter  of  Marshall,  baptized  June  10,  1793.  ) 

Lyman,  son  of  Marshall,  baptized  Dec.  6,  1794. 

Elizabeth,  of  John,  baptized  March  31,  1753. 

Stiles,  of  Roger,  baptized  Jan.  38,  1787. 

Lucy,  of  Roger,  baptized  July  5,  1789. 

Mary,  wife  of  Roger,  baptized  Jan.  15,  1793. 

Lucy,  of  Justus,  baptized  March,  1799, 

Mary,  wife  of  Justus,  baptized  June,  1799. 

Amelia,  daughter  of  Justus,  baptized  Sept.  39,  1799. 

Justus  Merritt,  son  01  Justus,  baptized  Dec.  36,  iSoa. 

David,  son  of  Justus,  baptized  June,  1806. 

Russell  Bennett,  son  of  Justus,  baptized  July,  1816. 

Polly  Palmer,  of  Justus,  baptized  May  4,  1831. 

Marcus  Buell,  of  Justus,  baptized  May  4,  1821. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  of  Justus,  baptized  July  13,  1S38. 

Isaac,  of  Isaac,  baptized  Aug.  33,  iSoi. 

Lucinda,  of  Isaac,  baptized  April  31,  1805. 

Catherine  Hannah,  of  Rev.  Jason,  baptized  May  1,  1812. 

Maria,  of  Rev.  Jason,  baptized  Sept.  5,  1814. 

Elizabeth,  of  Rev.  Jason,  baptized  Dec.  13,  1818. 

Charlotte,  of  Mrs.,  baptized  Feb.,  1S29, 

Mary  (Lewis  ?)  of  Mrs.,  baptized  Feb.  (?)  1819. 

Levis,  Irad  or  Jared,  of  Mrs.,  baptized  Feb.,  1839. 

Rachel,  adult,  baptized  July,  1816. 

Hannah,  adult,  baptized  July,  1816. 

Fanny,  adult,  baptized  Dec.  30,  1819. 

Sarah,  adult,  baptized  Jan.  i,  1833. 

Lucius,  adult,  baptized  May,  1844. 

.  whose  husband  was  Rev.  Ed.  D.  Allen  of  Albany. 

Andrews  or  Andrus 
Hannah,  of  Jedidiah,  baptized  Jan.  39,  1744. 
Enoch,  of  Ebenezer,  baptized  Oct.  33,  1783. 
Chloe,  of  Ebenezer,  baptized  May  4,  1788. 

•The  name  is  written  Ailing  and  Allen,  for  members  of  the  same  family. 

t  Written  Marshall  or  Uartial.  Ab  he  was  a  descendant  of  Capt.  Thomai  Manhall. 
of  Lynn,  Haas.,  and  probably  named  for  him,  the  Grit  spelling  ia,  uadonbtedlj,  the 
correct  one. 
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Lucy,  of  Judah,  baptized  Oct.  14,  1787. 

Jeremiah,  baptized  Oct.  15,  iSoa. 

Rebekah,  wife  Riverius,  baptized  May  10,  1789, 
Milicia,  daughter  of  Riverius,  baptized  July  5,  <789. 
Polly,  daughter  of  Riverius,  baptized  July  5,  1789. 
Patty,  daughter  of  Riverius,  baptized  Oct.  34,  1790. 
Billy,  son  of  Riverius,  baptized  Aug.  1793- 
Son  of  Riverius,  baptized  Oct.  1798. 

Jltvuater 
,  of  Jonathan,  baptized  May  24,  1753. 

Juger 
Martha,  of  Abraham,  baptized  June  11,  1749. 
Elizabeth,  of  Abraham,  baptized  June  11,  1749. 
Abraham,  baptized  May  4,  1749. 

MARRIAGES 
Ailing — Jllen 
Hannah,  of  New  Haven,  and  Timothy  Brown  of  New  Haven,  May  ai,  1744. 
Phebe,  of  New  Haven,  and  Robert  Talmage  of  New  Haven,  June  aa,  1747. 
John,  of  New  Haven,  and  Elizabeth  Beecher  of  Amity,  Jan.  a?,  1754. 
Ruth,  and  Dan  Hine,  Feb.  18,  1756. 
Silas  and  Dorcas  Baldwin,  March  15,  1756. 
Roger,  of  Amity,  and  Lucy  Smith  of  Amity,  July  30,  1767. 
Sarah,  and  Reuben  Andrews,  Feb.  5,  1770. 
Roger,  of  Amity,  and  Lydia  Perkins  of  Amity,  July  31,  1771. 
Hannah,  of  Amity,  and  Seth  Peck  of  Amity,  Dec.  4,  1771. 
Susanna,  of  Amity,  and  Tames  Lines  of  Amity,  Jan.  8  (?),  1771-9. 
Samuel,  Jr.,  and  Deborah  Camp  ofMilford,  Feb.  14,  1774. 
Gideon,  of  Amity,  and  Sarah  Russell  of  Amity,  July  11,  178a, 
Lucinda,  of  Amity,  and  Mr.  Curtis  of  Stratford,  July  37,  1791. 
Cloe,  of  Amity,  and  Daniel  L.  Sparry  of  Woodbridge,  June  14,  1793. 
Timothy,  and  Polly  Harding  of  Woodbridge,  April  35,  1793. 
Justus,  of  Amity,  and  Polly  Palmer,  of  Woodbridge,  March  30,  1794. 

,  of  New  Haven,  and  Truman  Smith,  July  19,  1794. 

Keziah,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Chester  Smith  of  Oxford,  Nov.  a6,  1794. 
Lydia,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Samuel  Riggs  of  Oxford,  Oct.  a,  1799. 

William  Allen,  of  New  Haven,  and Umberfield,  Dec,  i8oa. 

William  Allen,  of  New  Haven,  and  Fanny  Bradley  of  Woodbridge,  Aug., 

1804. 
Abigail  Allen,  of  Woodbridge,  and  John  Murray  of  New  Haven,  Aug. 

1804.  (?) 
Zina,  of  Woodbridge;  and  Polly  Mansfield  of  Woodbridge,  Jan.  33,  1813. 
Lucy  Allen,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Henry  Hicox  of  Durham,  Jan.   33,   1817. 
Eli,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Maria  Baldwin  of  Woodbridge,  May  6,  1819. 

iustus,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Rebecca  Sperry  of  Woodbridge,  Oct.  1819. 
[annah,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Hubbard  Hotchkiss  of  Woodbridge,  Aug.  9, 
1839. 
Silas  Allen,  of  Orange,  and  Harriet  Lines,  of  Woodbridge,  Feb.  5,  1835. 
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Mcoci 
Abigail,  and  Thomas  Vergunson,  Nov.  30,  1743. 
David,  of  Waterbury,  and  Abigail  Johnson  of  Amity,  July  a,  1767. 

Andrui-Andrews 
Mary,  of  Amity,  and  Elijah  Grant  of  Litchfield,  March  11,  1755. 
Jonathan,  of  Milford,  and  Eunice  Baldwin  of  Amity,  Apr.  ao,  1758. 
Reuben,  and  Sarah  Ailing,  Feb.  5,  1770. 
Ebenezer,  and  Abigail  Sperry,  July  37,  1774. 
John,  and  Anna  Collins,  Oct.  7,  1779. 
Simeon,  and  Anna  Northrop,  April  la,  1780. 

Riverius,  of  Amity,  and  Ribecca  Thompson  of  Amity,  Jan.  15,  1786. 
Rhoda,  of  Amity,  and  Anson  Clinton  of  Amity,  June  5,  1793. 
Joseph,  of  Amity,  and  Eunice  Johnson  of  Derby,  Aug.  31,  1794. 
Richard,  and  Elizabeth  BoUes  of  Branford,  Aug.  a6,  1795. 
Selina,  of  New  Haven,  and  Seth  Turner,  Feb.  33,  1&13. 
Polly,  of  Woodbridge,  &nd  Ranson  Scovil,  or  Sperry  of  Waterbnry,  April, 

1816. 
Jedidiah,  and  Elizabeth  Baldwin,  May  31,  1745. 

Adams 
William,  of  Milford,  and  Rebecca  Thomas  of  Amity,  Sept.  11,  1764. 

Ashhurn 
Mary,  and  Shuboel  Handny  of  Woodbury,  Sept.  94,  1782. 

Auger 
Abraham,  of  Amity,  and  Elizabeth  Bradley,  May  at,  1745. 
Phebe,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  and  Abraham  HotchkisstnMt.  Carmel,  Feb.  7, 1769. 
Martha,  of  New  Haven,  and  Joseph  Beecher  of  Amity,  Feb.  5,  1766. 

AusHn 
Joshua,  of  East  Haven,  and  Abigail  Northrop  of  Woodbridge,  July  35,  1787 

DEATHS 
Ailing 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Roger,  died  Aug.  8,  17S7. 
Child  of  Roger,  died  Sept.  8,  1787. 
Samuel,  died  April  4,  17S8,  at  7a. 
Infant  of  Justus,  died  Oct.  35,  1794. 
Daughter  of  Justus,  died  Oct.  1803. 
David,  son  of  Roger,  died  at  sea,  Nov.  or  Dec.   i 
Marshall,  died  Dec.  a8,  1804. 
Amos,  son  of  Roger,  died  March  la,  1805. 
Infant  of  Justus,  died  Oct.  30,  1807. 
Infant  of  Philo  Allen,  died  fan,  14,  1811,  aged  a  days, 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Roger,  died  Jan.  3,  18 14  aged  35. 
Hary  wife  of  Justus,  died  Sept.  3,  1818,  aged  49. 
Infant  of  Jason  Allen,  died  Aug.  10,  i8aa,  aged  4  days. 
Roger,  died  Aug.  3,  1834,  aged  84. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  son  of  Hezekiah,  died  Aug.  10,  1S39. 
Rebecca,  wife  of  Justus,  died  Nov.  la,  1830,  aged  40. 
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Widow  Hannah,  died  Sept.  i,  183S,  aged  81. 

Lydia  Allen,  died  May.  19,  183S,  aged  83. 

Abigail,  died  Nov.  26,  1840,  aged  88. 

Mrs.  Huldah,  died  Apr.  39,  1841,  aged  53. 

Justus,  died  March  2,  1842,  aged  75. 

Eliza  Ann  Allen,  daughter  of  David,  died  July  9,  184a,  aged  8. 

jidams 
William,  died  May  19,  1787. 
Widow  Adams,  alias  Thomas,  died  June  23,  1803,  aged  88. 

Andrews— Andrus 
John  Andrus,  died  Feb.  9,  1789. 
Slihu,  son  of  Riverius,  died  Feb.  1795. 

Elizabeth,  (alias  Sperry)  wife  of  Elijah,  died  Jan.  18,  1803,  aged  58. 
Jeremiah  Andrus,  son  of  John,  died  Oct.  19,  1803,  aged  23. 
Widow  of  Dr.  John  Andrus,  died  Jan.  14,  1803,  aged  73. 
Hezekiah,  son  of  John,  died  Sept.  19,  1807,  aged  a6  or  39. 
Riverius,  died  Feb.  7,  1813,  aged  54. 
David  Andrus,  died  Jan.  16,  1S16,  aged  48. 
John,  died  April  37,  1845,  aged  5. 

Anthony 
Chloe,  wife  of  Timothy,  died  Jan.  1803. 
Timothy,  (negro)  died  Sept.  14,  1806,  aged  80  or  90. 

Austin 
Widow,  Abigail,  died  Jan.  30,  1837,  aged  89. 

BAPTISMS 
Baldwin 
Joseph,  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  baptized  Jan.  8,  1744. 
Anna,  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  baptized  June  33,  1745. 
Eli,  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  baptized  Feb,  14,  1747. 
Eii,  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  baptized  Jan.  7,  1748. 
Israel,  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  baptized  Jan.  4,  1750. 
Joseph,  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  baptized  March  2,  1753. 

Mary,  of  Deacon  Theophilus,  baptized  Feb.fs,  1744. 
Richard,  of  Deacon  Theophilus,  baptized  Dec.  i,  1745. 

Tames,  of  Thomas,  baptt2ed  April  i,  1787. 
Elizabeth,  of  Thomas,  baptized  May  i,  1794. 
James  Judson  of  Thomas,  baptized  May  7,  1797. 

Burrell,  of  Barnabas,  baptized  Sept.  i,  1745. 
Silas,  of  Barnabas,  Jr.,  baptized  Dec.  11,  1748. 
Mary,  of  Barnabas,  Jr.,  baptized  Feb.  10,  1751. 
Sarah,  of  Barnabas,  Jr.,  baptized  June  3,  1753. 

Sarah,  of  Silvanus,  baptized  April  39,  1744. 
Hezekiah,  of  Silvanus,  baptized  Feb.  14,  1747. 
Sarah,  of  Silvanus,  baptized  March  37,  1748. 
Charles,  of  Silvanus,  baptized  June  33,  1751. 
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Elizabeth,  wife  of  Alsop,  baptized  March  a,  1775. 

Raymond,  of  Hezekiah,  baptized  June  3,  1793. 

Erastua,  of  Enoch,  baptized  1785. 
Susanna,  of  Enoch,  baptized  May  34,  1789, 

Sally  Esther,  of  Capt.  Enoch,  baptized  Sept.  18,  1791 
Child  of  Capt.  Enoch,  baptized  June  i,  1794. 

David,  of  Henry  Baldwin,  baptized  Sept.  18,  1791. 

Sarah,  of  Widow  Baldwin,  baptized  June,  1799. 

Polly,  of  Ephraim  Baldwin,  baptized  Nov.  17,  1793. 
Newton,  of  Ephraim  Baldwin,  baptized  Nov.  17,  1793. 
Mary,  of  Ephraim  Baldwin,  baptized  July  38,  1794. 
Newton,  of  Ephraim  Baldwin,  baptized  May,  1796. 

Mary  Adeline  Nelson,  of  Ephraim  Baldwin,  (Capt.)  baptized  June  7,    i8ia. 

Stiles,  of  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  baptized  Oct.  1803. 
Cornelia,  of  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  baptized  Oct.  3,  1808. 
Garwood  Mills,  of  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  baptized  Oct.  15,  1815. 
Susan  Emmeline,  of  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  baptized  Sept.  30,  1818. 
Charity  Jane,  of  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  baptized  Oct.  13,  1830. 

Hannah  Baldwin,  Adult,  baptized  March  3,  1816. 
Lydia  Baldwin,  Adult,  baptized  Aug.  1,  1816. 
Amy  Baldwin,  Adult,  baptized  Nov.  1817. 
Mary,  of  Josiah  Baldwin,  baptized  Oct.  3,  1808. 

Lucretia,  of  George,  baptized  July  31,  1817. 
Sarah  Louisa,  of  George,  baptized  July  31,  1817, 
Laura,  of  George,  baptized  July  31,  1817. 
Mary,  of  George,  baptized  July  3:,  1817, 
George  Lewis,  of  George,  baptized  July  31,  i'<i7. 
Elihu  Frost,  of  George,  baptized  July  31,  1817. 
Lyman,  of  George,  baptized  July  31,  1817. 
Judson,  of  George,  baptized  July  31,  1817. 

Major  Baldwin,  Adult,  baptized  July  i,  i8ai. 

Betsy  Louisa,  of  David,  baptized  Oct.  a8,  1831, 

Nyllys  Beecher,  of  Marcus,  baptized  Sept.,  1813. 
Hezekiah  Hervey,  of  Marcus,  baptized  May  so,  1827. 

Parsons,  of  Chauncey  Baldwin,  baptized  Sept.,  1831. 

Charles  Earl,  of  James  Baldwin,  baptized  May,  1835. 

Beacb 

Clarissa,  Adult,  baptized  July  i,  1831. 

Cornelia,  of  Benajah,  baptized  Apil,  1836. 
Merritt,  of  Benaijah,  baptized  April,  1836. 
Benaijah,  of  Benaij^,  baptized  Apr.,  1836. 
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Beehe 

iames,  of  David  L.,  baptized  Jaa.,  1793. 
lary,  of  David  L.,  baptized  Aug.  7,  1796. 

Henry,  of  Rev.  David,  baptized  March,  1800. 
Henrietta,  of  Rev.  David,  baptized  March,  1800. 

Ball 

Timothy,  of  Timothy,  baptized  May  34,  1752. 

Anna,  wife  of  Bzekiel  Ball,  baptized  Nov.  i,  1813. 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Bzekiel  Ball,  baptized  Nov.  3,  1S13. 
Wyllys,  son  of  Ezekiel  Ball,  baptized  Nov.  3,  1813. 

Beecher 
Eunice,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  baptized  Dec.  5,  1743. 
Lois,*  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  baptized  March  18,  1744. 
Dorcas,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  baptized  Nov.  10,  1745. 
Huidah,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  baptized  May  31,  1747. 
Abigail,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  baptized  May  30,  1750. 
Abigail,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  baptized  Aug.  30,  1753. 
Polly,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  baptized  1785. 
Wyllys,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  baptized  Jan.  38,  1787. 
Sheldon,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  baptized  May  17,  1789. 
Ebenezer,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  baptized  Sept.  18,  1791. 
Sophia,  of  Capt.  Ebenezer,  baptized  May,  1797. 

Hester,  of  Daniel,  baptized  Aug.  36,  1753. 

Mary,  of  Joseph,  baptized  April  3,  1743. 
Experience,  of  Joseph,  baptized  July  31,  1743. 
Joseph,  of  Joseph,  baptized  March  10,  1745. 
Elizabeth,  of  Joseph,  baptized  Jan.  15,  1747. 
Esther,  of  Joseph,  baptized  March  34,  1751. 
Hezekiah,  of  Joseph,  baptized  Oct.  8,  1753. 

Reuben,  of  Eliphalet,  baptized  May  15,  1743. 
James,  of  Eliphalet,  baptized  March  6,   1748. 

Marcus  Lyman,  of  Burr,  baptized  May  i,  1788. 
Rebekah,  of  Burr,  baptized  May  i,  1788. 
Julia,  of  Burr,  baptized  May  i,  1788. 
Atlanta,  of  Burr,  baptized  Jan.,  1789. 
Hannah,  of  Burr,  baptized  May  39,  1791. 
Nancy,  of  Burr,  baptized  Dec.  15,  1793. 
Burr  Smith,  of  Burr,  baptized  Mch.,  1800. 
Nancy,  of  Burr,  baptized  Oct.  3,  1803. 

David,  of  Isaac,  baptized  Sept.  18,  1.743. 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  baptized  Dec.  i,  1745. 
Isaac,  of  Isaac,  baptized  Sept.  30,  1747. 
Isaac,  of  Isaac,  baptized  Jan.  33,  1749. 
Child  of  Isaac,  baptized  Jan.,  1751. 
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Thomas,  of  Thomas,  baptized  Dec,  7,  1746. 
Jared,  of  Thomas,  baptized  Feb.  is,  1749. 
Elizabeth,  of  Thomas,  baptized  Dec.  19,  1751. 
Elizabeth,  of  Thomas,  baptized  Feb.  19,  1753. 

Anna,  of  Caleb,  baptized  Nov.  i,  1747. 
Elizabeth,  of  Caleb,  baptized  Oct.  39,  1749. 
Anne,  of  Caleb,  baptized  Apr.  i,  1753.       I  twine 
Elizabeth,  of  Caleb,  baptized  Apr.  i,  1853  )  '*'"*■ 

Elibu,  of  Jeremiah,  baptized  June  10,  1793. 
Blihu,  of  Jeremiah,  baptized  June  ai,  1794. 

Orrel,  of  Hezekiah,  baptized  Apr.  1801. 

George  Henry,  of  William,  baptized  May  8,  1808. 
Bennet  Benton,  of  William,  baptized  May  8,  1808. 
Gennett  Maria,  of  William,  baptized  July  33,  1811. 
Adaline  Emmeline,  of  William,  baptized  Sept.  17,  1811. 

,  child,  of  William,  baptized  Nov.,  1816. 

John  Smith,  of  William,  baptized  Oct.  38,  1831. 
Anson  Clinton,  of  William,  baptized  Nov.  6,  1835. 
Amos  Beecher,  adult,  baptized  April,  1811. 
Charles  Newton,  of  Amos,  baptized  July  7,  1833. 
Elizabeth  Antoinette,  of  Amos,  baptized  Aug.  30,  1836. 
John  Jason,  of  Reuben  M.,  baptized  June  37,  1S34. 

Bishop 

Esther,  of  Ebenezer,  baptized  Aug.  7,  1743. 
Ebenezer,  of  Ebenezer,  baptized  Jan,  19,  1746. 
Mary,  of  Ebenezer,  baptized  Jan.  7,  1753. 

Booth 
Ashbel,  of  Andrew,  baptized  Feb.  8,  1747. 
Israel,  of  Alexander,  baptized  April  39,  i7So< 
Walter,  of  Walter,  baptized  Feb.  19,  1793. 
Beecher,  of  Walter,  babtized  July  7,  1793. 
lared  (or  James),  of  Walter,  baptized  Oct.  4,  1795, 
Lyman,  of  Walter,  baptized  Feb  6,  1797. 
Lucy,  of  Lyman,  baptized  April  7,  1798.  \  *    ■ 
Lua,  of  Walter,  baptized  April  7,  1798.    J  *''"'^- 

Bradley 

Eunice,  of  Timothy,  baptized  June  39,  1746. 
Silas,  of  Timothy,  baptized  July  31,  1748. 
Mary,  of  Timothy,  baptized  Aug.  5,  1750. 
David,  of  Timothy,  baptized  Feb.  19,  1753. 
Elizabeth,  of  Avis,  baptized  March,  1775. 

Wilmot,  of  Andrew  Bradley,  baptized  March  39,  1753. 
John  Ransom,  of  Wilmot,  baptized  1785. 
Betsjr,  of  Wilmot,  baptized  March  8,  1789 
Almira,  of  Wilmot,  baptized  April  7,  1798. 
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Sally,  wife  of  Ailing,  baptized  June  lo,  1792. 
Hulday,  daughter  of  Ailing,  baptized  June  10,  1792. 
Dana,  son  of  Ailing,  baptized  June  10,   1792. 
Ailing  Hubbard,  of  Ailing,  baptized  Aug.  9,  1795. 
Aurel  Goodsell,  of  Ailing,  baptized  July  ao,  1800. 
Joseph  Langdon,  of  Ailing,  baptized  Nov. ,  1804. 
Hannah,  of  Benjamin,  baptized  March,  1800. 
Amelia,  wife  of  Eldad,  baptized  March,  t8oo. 
Timothy  Willis,  of  Eldad,  baptized  May  11,  t8o6. 
Julia,  of  Amos,  baptized  Nov.,  1S04. 
Eunice,  of  Amos,  baptized  June  14,  1807, 

ierry,  of  Silas,  baptized  March,  1800. 
•ewis,  of  Silas,  baptized  May  2,   iSoi 
Dan,  of  Silas,  baptized  1804. 
Wealthy,  of  Silas,  baptized  Aug.  10,  1806. 
Betsy  Smith,  of  Silas,  baptized  Oct,  2,  1808, 
Ursula,  of  Silas  (Capt.),  baptized  Aug.  5,  1810. 
Sally,  of  Silas  (Capt.),  baptized  Nov.,  1812. 
Nancy,  of  Jeremiah,  baptized  Sept.  6,  1801. 
Philo,  of  Abner,  baptized  July  24,  1803. 
Henry  Myer,  of  Abner,  baptized  Feb.  23,  1806. 
William  Frederick,  of  Abner,  baptized  Oct.  >,  1808. 
Benjamin,  of  Samuel,  baptized  June  7,  1818. 
Samuel,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Sept.     3,  1821. 
George,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Sept  ,  1823 
Jennett,  of  Langdon,  baptized  May  7,  1836, 

Brisco 
Samuel,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Feb.  19,  1749. 
Ruth,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Jan.  6,  1751. 
Sarah,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Dec.  3,  175a. 
Broots 
Martha,  of  Moses,  baptized  Sept.  17,  1749. 
Mary,  of  Moses,  baptized  Oct.  6,  1751. 

Bristol 
Olive,  of  Moses,  of  Oxford,  baptized  Sept.,  1745. 

Brown 
Lois  Caroline,  of  Lines,  baptized  Oct.  a,  1808. 
MARRIAGES 
Baldwin 
Israel  Baldwin  and  Hannah  Chatterton,  Oct.  17,  1743. 
Timothy  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Sarah  Benham,  Amity,  Jan.  24,  1745. 
Mercy  Baldwin,  Amity,   and   Timothy  Bradley,  Feb,  13,  1745. 
Elizabeth  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Jedediah   Andrews,  Oct,  15,  1745. 
Barnabas  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Mary  Terrell,  Amity,  March  10,  1747. 
Sibel  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Alexander  Booth,  Amity,  Nov.  7,  1748. 
Mehitable  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  James  Thompson,  New  Haven,  March  6, 
1750. 
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Mattheir  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Abig;ail  Thomas,  Jan.  31,  1751. 

Hester  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Daniel  Beechcr,  Feb.  13,  1753. 

Samuel  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Abigail  Humphreville,  West  Haven,  Jan.  i. 

'753 
Samuel  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Temperance  Baldwin,  Nov.  14,  1754. 
Dorcas  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Silas  Ailing,  March  95,  1755. 
Eunice  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Johnathan  Andrews,  Milford,  April  a,  1758. 
Levi  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Sarah Wilmot,  Amity,  Aug.  12,  1763. 
Tbeophilus  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Hepsibah  Sherman,  Aug.  14,  1763. 
Abiah  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Joel  Atwater,  Kew  Haven,  Dec.  s8,  1763. 
Rebekah  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Richard  Sperry,  Amity,  Dec.  6,  1764. 
Israel  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Philena  Pardy,  Amity,  Dec.  20,  1766. 
Eli  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Deborah  Potter,  Amity,  Nov.  39,  1770. 
Mary  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  David  Beebe,  North  Stratford,  Sept.  1771. 
Mary  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Jonah  Strong,  Woodbury,  Dec.  1771. 
Alsop  Baldwin,  Westbury,  and  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Oct.  13,  1773. 
Joseph  Baldwin,  Bethlehem,  and  Eunice  Strong,  Bethlehem,  March  14,  1775. 
Comfort  Baldwin,  and  John  Hinc,  Derby,  Feb.  i»,  1778. 
Chloe  Baldwin,  and  Job  Northrop,  Jr  ,  May  3,  1779. 
Hezekiah  Baldwin,  Amity,  and  Elizabeth  Hine,  June  1781. 
Sarah  Baldwin,  and  Joseph  Hine,  Derby,  Dec.  1,  1783. 
Mary  Baldwin,  Amity,  Ebenezer  Beecher,  Amity,  Dec.  11,  1783. 
Eunice  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Lines  (or  Linus)  Beecher,  1786, 
Josiah  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  Theresa  Thomas,  Woodbridge.  Sept    17,  1786. 
Charles  Baldwin  Woodbridge,  and  Susanna  Hine,  March  17,  1793. 
Adah  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  David  Hickox,  Waterbury,  Nov.  6,  1794. 
Eunice  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  John  Woodruff,  Milford,  1795. 
Joel  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Abigaitr  Nothup,  Nov.  6,  1797. 
Amos  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Polly  Downs,  Nov.  17,  1799. 
Barnabas  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Widow  of  Isaac  Sanford,  Oct.,  1S03. 
Abner  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Elinor  Hotchkiss,  Woodbridge,  1805. 
Major  Baldwin,  and  Harriet  Par  sons,  Nov.  a,  1810. 
David  Baldwin  and  Sally  Newton,  Aug.  10,  1819. 

Laura  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Merritt  Woodruff,  Orange,  May  a6,  1814. 
Lyman  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Maria  Beach,  May  31,  1S14. 
Sarah  Ann  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  David  Munson,  West  Haven,  Jnne 

16,  1843. 
Charles  L.  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Mary  A,  Beecher,  Jan.  5,  1845. 
Lucy  Maria  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Deacon  Samuel  Bradley,  Clinton, 

N.  Y.,  Aug.  34,  1845. 
Blisur  W.  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Ann  E.  Manville,  Woodbridge,  Oct. 

„.    s,  '845- 

Miriam  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Samuel  F.  Sperry,  April  a6,  1S46. 

Julia  Baldwin,  and  Isaac  Buckingham,  Aug.  i,  1830. 

Abiah  Baldwin,  and  Clark  Sperry,  Sept.  13,  1810. 

Marcus  Baldwin,  and  Sophia  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  Jan.  7,  iSai. 

Mary  Baldwin,  and  Deacon  Reuben  Minot  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  Oct.  3. 

1833 
Mary  Baldwin,  and  Amos  Smith,  Oct.  9,  1833. 
James  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Eliza  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  April  37. 

1834 
Eliza  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  James  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  April  17, 

1834. 
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Betsy  Baldwin  and,  Woodbridge,  and  Samuel  Newton  3rd,  Woodbridge,, 

Jan.  4,  i8>3- 
Hezeltiah  Baldwin,  New  York,  and  Polly  Clark,  Woodbridge,  May,  1813. 
Eluldah  Baldwin,  Woodbridge,  and  Mark  Speiry,  Woodbridge,  May  30,  1815^ 
David  R.  Baldwin,  and  Lydia  Peck,  Oct.  11,  1815, 
Sally  Baldwin  and  Laurin  Peck,  Oct.  14,  1815. 
Chancy  Baldwin  and  Eunice  Hioe,  Woodbridge,  May,  1S17. 
Lucretia  Baldwin  and  Amos  Thomas,  Sept.  1817. 
Mary  Baldwin  and  Chauncey  Smith,  New  York  State,  Nov.  10,  1817. 
Bbenezer  Beecher  and  Lois  Johnson,  May  35,  1743. 
John  Beecher  and  Mary  Wilmot,  Feb.  i,  1744. 
Thomas  Beecher  and  Elizabeth  Terrell,  Amity,  Dec.  js,  1745. 
Caleb  Beecher  and  Abigail  Wheeler,  Sept.  18,  1745. 
Lydia  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Gideon  Johnson,  Derby,  Mch.  33,  1749. 
Klizabeth  Beecher,  Amity,  and  John  Ailing,  New  Haven,  Jan.  17,  1751. 
Daniel  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Hester  Baldwin,  Amity,  Feb.  13,  1753. 
Gliphalet  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Anoe  Morris,  Sept.  1755. 
Hannah  Beecher,  andEphraim  Terrell,  Jr.,  Oct.  aj,  1855. 
Bunice  Beecher  and  Reuben  Sperry,  Feb.  6,  1760. 

Kxperience  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Enoch  Newton,  Amity,  Sept.  7,  1761. 

Mary  Beecher,  Amity,  and  John  Horton,  Amity,  Dec    i,  1761. 
Lrois  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Nathan  Fairchild,  Derby,  Apr.  34,  1765. 

Dorcas  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Tared  Smith,  Amity,  Jan.  19,  1766, 

Joseph  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Martha  Auger,  New  Haven,  Feb.  5,  1766. 

Gunice  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Reuben  Bradley,  Amity,  Sept.  3,  1766. 

Hester  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Heze-  kiah  Smith,  Amity,  Nov.  9,  1767. 

Elizabeth  Beecher,  Amity,  andAmos  Thomas,  Amity,  Feb.  t,  1770. 

Huldah  Beecher,  Amity,  and  David  Smith,  Amity,  May  la,  1771. 

Ann  Beecher,    Amity,  and  David  Perkins,  Amity,  June  19,  1773. 

Elizabeth  Beecher,  Amity,  and  James  Perkins,  Amity,  June  8,  1773. 

Hezekiah  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Lydia  Hotchkiss,  Cheshire,  Oct.  17,  1774. 

Hannah  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  Jr  ,  Mch.  14,  1776. 

Martha  Beecher  and  Benjamin  Stiong,  Woodbury,  Jan.  t,  1777. 

Lydia  Beecher  and  David  Hotchkiss,  May  15,  1777. 

Mehitable  Beecher,  Salem,  and  Zephaniah  Downs,  Bethany,  Mch.  31,  1779.. 

Rhoda  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Joseph  Downs,  Nov.  33,  1780. 

Wheeler  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Polly  Mansfield,  New  Haven,  Apr.  18,  1781. 

Anna  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Jesse  Sherman,  Jan.  33,   178a. 

Ruth  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Rev.  Eliphalet  Ball,  Amity,  July  17,  1783. 

Ebenezer  Beecher,  Amity,  and  Mary  Baldwin,  Dec.  11,  1783. 

Hannah  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  John  Dibble,  Esq.,  Woodbridge,  May- 

Eunice  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Isaac  Heminway,  Mch.  16,  1785. 
Ephraim  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Sarah  Beecher,  Amity,  Mch.  39,  1785. 
Sarah  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Ephraim  Beecher,  Amity,  Mch.  39,  1785, 
Linus  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Eunice  Baldwin,  Amity,  1786. 
Enoch  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Abigail  Thomas,  Amity,  Aug.  to,  1788. 
Hezekiah  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Sarah  McNeil,  Feb.,  1800. 
William  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Polly  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  1803. 
Linus  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Elizabeth  Camp,  Milford,  May  17,  1S06. 
Roger  Allen  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Betsy  Beach,  Woodbridge,  Oct.  14, 

1813. 
Marcus  L.  Beecher,    Woodbridge,    and  Fanny  Johnson,  HumphrevUle,. 

Sept.  3,  1814. 
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Elihn  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Huldah  NewtoD,  Not.  15,  1818. 

Linda  Beecher  and  Munson  Sperry,  Feb,  8,  1819. 

Amos  Beecher  and  Charlotte  Baldwin,  Apr.  afi,  1819. 

Eliza  Beecher  and  Abraham  Hemiitway,  Dec.  9,  1S19. 

Aurelius  Beecher  and  Lucy  Richardson,  Nov.  ai,  i8so. 

Sophia  Beecher  and  Marcus  Baldwin,  Jan.  7,  iSaa. 

Dea.  Reuben  Minot  Beecher,  Woodbridge,   and  Mary  Baldwin,  Oct   3. 

i8ai. 
Elizabeth  M.  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Linus  Peck,  May  19,  1834. 
Merit  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Harriet  Scott,  Oxford,  1834. 
Mary  A.  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  and  Charles  L.  Baldwin,  Jan.  5,  1845. 

Barns 
David  Barns,  CbapUn,  and  Abigail  Vergurson,  Amity,  Dec.  5,  1764 
Jonathan  Bams,  Waterbury,  and  Sibil  Bartholomew,  Nov.  93,  1783. 

Beavens 
Thomas  Beavens,  Bridgeport,  and  Nancy  Morgan,  Woodbridge,  Apr.  7,  i8o(, 

Brisco 
Samuel  Brisco  and  Ruth  Northrop,  Dec.,  1745. 

Bunnell 
Mary  Bunnell  and  Titus  Tyler,  Mch.  16,  1748. 

Bradley 
Timothy  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Mercy  Baldwin,  Amity,  Feb.  13,  1745. 
Elizabeth  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Abraham  Auger,  May  ai,  1745. 
Andrew  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Dennis  Wilmot,  Amity,  Nov.  34,  1748. 
Israel  Bradley,  New  Haven,    and  Annie  Thompson,  New  Haven,  Nov.  7, 

1751- 
Eunice  Bradley  and  Stephen  Peck,  Dec.  rg,  1763. 
Reuben  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Eunice  Beecher,  Sept.  3,  1766. 
Mary  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Aaron  Penn,  Plymouth,  Mch.  15,  1770. 
Dennis  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Lazarus  Clark,  Amity,  Oct.  34,  1771. 

Charles  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Rachel  Dickerman,  New  Haven,  Atq;.  5, 1771. 

Mercy  Bradley  and  Lemuel  Sperry,  June  i>,  1775. 

Wilmot  Bradley  and  Anne  Peck,  Dec.  34,  1775. 

Mabel  Bradley  and  Samuel  Candee,  Oxford,  Mch.  10,  1777. 

Timothy  Bradley,  Jr.,  and  Esther  Dickerman,  Sept,  at,  1778. 

Ailing  Bradley  and  Sarah  Collins,  Mch.  7,  178a. 

Lydia  Bradley  and  Nathaniel  Sperry,  Sept.  36,  1783. 

Sarah  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Jesse  Camp,  Amity,  Jan.  33,  1783. 

Martha  Bradley,  Amity,  and  Bezaleel  Peck,  May  15,  1783. 

Salmon  Bradley,  New  Haven,  and  Martha  Sperry,  Amity,  Nov,  3,  1784. 

Eldad  Bradley,  Woodbridge,  and  Amelia  Sperry,  Amity,  Oct.  13,  1791. 

Betsy  Bradley  and  John  Porter,  May  7,  179a. 

Abner  Bradley,  Jr.,  and  Deborah  Hine,  April  35,  1794. 

Comfort  Bradley  and  James  Hine,  Mch.  33,  1795. 

Eunice  Bradley,  Woodbridge,  and  Chancy  Tolles,  June  7,  1797. 

Andrew  Bradley  and  Polly  Sperry,  Woodbridge,  Feb.  i,  1798. 

Fanny  Bradley  and  Wm.  Ailing,  New  Haven,  Aug.,   1804. 

Samuel  Bradley  and  Irene  Riggs,  Woodbridge,  Jan.  38,  1806. 

Garrett  Bradley  and  Julia  Stoddard,  New  Haven,  Feb.  35,  i8ij. 
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Abner  Bradtey  and  Abta  Peck,  Woodbridge,  Dec.  15, 1811. 

Mabel  Bradley  and  Benjamio  Bishop,  Woodbridge,  Feb,  12,  1825, 

Dea.  Samuel  Bradley,  ClintoD,  N.  Y.    and  Lacy  UariaBeecher,  Aug.  94, 

■845- 

Brotvn 
Timothy  Brown,  New  Haven,  and  Hannah  Ailing,  New  Haven,  Hay  ai, 

1744- 
Timothy  Brown,  New  Haven,  and  Anna  Russell,  Amity,  Apr.  1,  1766. 
Bbenezer  Brown,  New  Haven,  and  Eunice  Hine,  June  7,  1794. 

Beel 
Matthew  Beel,  Milford,and  Lois  Hine,  Dec.  7,  17S0. 

Brooks 
Moses  Brooks,  Amity,  and  Martha  Perkins,  Amity,  Sept.  16,  1748, 
Jeremiah  Brooks,  Cheshire,  and  Polly  Heminway,  Woodbridge,  1814. 

BoeO) 
Alexander  Booth,  Amity,  and  Sibil  Baldwin,  Amity,  Nov.  7,  1848. 
Peter  Booth,  Amity,  and  Esther  Carrington,  Amity,  Oct.  30,  1766. 
Jonathan  Booth,  New  Haven,  and  Rebecca  Cooper,  New  Haven,  May  5, 

1767. 
Walter  Booth  and  Mary  Newton,  Dec.  30,  1781. 
Experience  Booth,  Woodbridge,  and  William  Stillson,  North  Haven,  Jane 

as,  1786. 
Treat  Booth  and  Eunice  Lines,  Woodbridge,  Oct.,  1803. 
Widow  Eunice,  Woodbridge,  and  David  Hurd,  Southbury,  1814. 
Lucy  Booth  and  George  Clinton,  Sept.,  1817. 

Brisb>l 
Abigail  Bristol  and  David  Tucker,  (?)  Nov,  11,  1755. 

Ball 
Timothy  Ball  and  Hary  Hine,  Amity,  Apr.,  1750. 
Rev.  Bliphalet  Ball,  Amity,  and  Ruth  Beecher,  Amity,  July  17,  1783. 
Ezekiel  Ball,  New  Haven,  and  Anna  Lines,  Woodbridge,  Jan.,  1803. 

Baker 
Simeon  Baker,  Washington,  and  Betsy  Camp,  Woodbridge,  Oct.  13,  180s. 

Beers 
David  Beers  and  Martha  Downs,  Dec.  38,  1755. 
David  Beers,  Amity,  and  Hannah  Perkins,  Amity,  Mch.  5,  1761. 

Bassett 
Susanna  Bassett,  New  Haven,  and  Charles  Sabins,  New  Haven,  May  13, 1769, 

Bishop 
Benjamin  Bishop  and  Mabel  Brad  ley,  Feb.  is,  1835 
Charles  Bishop,  East  Haven,  and  Mary  Ann  Darling,  June  9,  1845. 

Beebe 
David  Beebe,  North  Stratford,  and  Mary  Baldwin,  Sept.  94,  1771. 

Beach 
Polly  Beach  and  Bezaleel  Merwin,  Jan.,  1800, 
Olive  Beach,  Woodbridge,  and  Edward  Riggs,  Oxford,  1803. 
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Betsy  Beach  and  Roger  Allen  Beecher,  Oct.  14,  i8ia. 

Mabel  Beach,  Woodbridge,  and  Charles  Munson,  New  Haven,  1815. 

Anson  Beach  and  Clarinda  Sperry,  Nov.  17,  1816. 

Uaria  Beach  and  Lyman  Baldwin,  May  31,  18x4. 

Nancy  Beach,  Woodbridge,  and  Julius  Porter,  Uilford,  May  35,  1840. 

Bronson 
Isaac  Bronson  and  Anna  Smith,  Woodbridge,  1803. 

DEATHS 

Child  of  Barnabas,  Jr.,  died  Aug.  17,  1787. 

Widow  Baldwin,  wife  of  former  Deacon  Theophilus,  died  Aug.,  1790, 

Widow,  mother-in-law  of  Capt.  Bradley,  died  Aug.,  1790. 

James,  son  of  Thomas,  died  July  17,  1791. 

Wife  of  Andrew,  died  Oct.  39,  1791. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  mother  of  Richard  Sperry,  died  Jan.  11,  1793. 

Infant  daughter  of  Ephraim,  died  July  30,  1794. 

Daughter  of  Enoch,  died  Sept.  6,  1794,  aged  6. 

Infant  son  of  Enoch,  died  Sept.  14,  1794. 

Newton,  son  of  Ephraim,  died  March  16.  1795. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  A.  Baldwin,  died  Jan.,  iBoo,  aged  37. 

Abia,  died  July  13,  1800,  aged  17. 

Henry,  died  Feb.,  1801,  aged  67. 

Huldah,  wife  of  Barnabas,  Jr.,  died  Dec.  13,  1801,  aged  38. 

Baldwin,  died  March  19,  iSoi,  aged  90. 

Jerusha,  wife  of  Lieut.  Barnabas,  died  Jan,  15,  1803,  aged  74. 

,  former  wife  of  Isaac  Sanford,  originally  Jerusha  Baker,  daughter 

of  Deacon  John  Baker,  of  Washington. 
Capt.  Barnabas  Baldwin,  Jr.,  died  July  11,  1S04,  aged  44. 
Lieut.  Barnabas,  died  Dec.  14,  1804,  aged  78. 
Abtah,  wife  of  Deacon  Richard,  died  Oct.  33,  1805,  aged  58. 
Child  of  Amos,  died  Sept.  15,  1806. 
Silas,  son  of  Barnabas,  died  April  1,  1808,  aged  38  or  39. 
Child  o£  Ephriam,  died  Dec.  30,  1808. 

Widow  Baldwin,  widow  of  the  late  Barnabas,  died  Sept.  )6,  181 1,  aged  71. 
Ailing,  died  Jan.,  1813,  aged  80. 
Sally,  wife  of  David  H.,  died  May  18,  1813,  aged  10. 
Enoch,  died  Oct,   14,   1815,  aged79. 
Rebekah  Sperry,  widow  of  Richard,  (alias  Baldwin),  died  Nov.  aa,  1815, 

aged  73  or  75. 
Amos,  died  June  8,  1817,  aged  about  37. 
Grace  Ann,  daughter  of  Amos,  died  Oct.  11,  1820,  aged  10. 
Charlotte,  died  Oct.  31,  i8jo,  aged  18. 
Allen,  died  Aug  30,  1831,  aged  39. 

Alexis,  son  of  Capt.  Enoch,  died  Sept.  i,  1831,  aged  43. 
Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Newton,   died  Sept.  4,  1834,  aged  34. 
Charity  Jane,  daughter  of  Nathaniel,  died  Sept   5,  1834,  aged  4. 
Susan  Emmelioe,  died  Sept.,  1835,  aged  7. 
Hezekiah,  died  Jan,  13,  i8a6,  aged  36. 

Martha,  wife  of  Capt.  Ephraim  Balwin,  died  Aug.  33,  i8s6,  aged 58. 
Wife  of  Thomas,  died  June  17,  1839,  aged  68. 
Josiah,  died  Dec.  18,  1839,  aged  66. 

End  of  Book  Three  or  Volitmb  X 
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Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Steamer  to  NEW  YOitI 
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HOTEL 
HLBERT 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

I  (tb  St.  and  University  Place, 

HEW   YORK  CITY. 
One  Block  West  of  Broadway. 

MOST  CENTRALLY  LOCATED 
NEAR  UNION  80UARE. 

FInl-Cliu  Sinlci  iid  Innndilliu 
It  lloilinti  litii. 

Inn  It  tl.OO  pii  Di|i  u<  Dpfirii. 
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L.&E.FRENKEL, 


Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


May  b«  relied  upon 
as  being  SOUND. 
CLEAN.     SWEET 

and  of  absolute  purity 


<L  Is  prepared   from  the  livers  of  cod-fish  only  that  are  per- 
fectly fresh  and  free  from  indication  of  disease. 
<L  Is  scientifically  prepared  under  the  most  approved  method, 
insuring  cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  manufacture. 
<[_  Always   produces    satisfactory  results,  because   of  its  per- 
fect   digestibility    and    the    fact    that    it    may   be    taken    con- 
tinuously without  causing  gastric  disturbances. 
<I_  Is  bottled  where  manufactured,  thus  passing  direct  to  the 
consumer  without  the  possibility  of  adulteration. 
<[_  Is  never  sold  in  bulk. 


S«ld  only  In  flM,  ovU  boftlM,  with  nama  of 

Schieffelln   &  Co..   New  York 

Sole  Agent* 
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Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


ME     E  S 


PIMM  Hsntton  Tbb  CoxHicrncirt  Htauiin  when  pttronliliuc  otir  AdTerUMn. 


Connecticut  industries 

With  an  Invested  Capital  of  $373,283,580,  Giving 

Employment  to   181,529  Mechanics,  Paying 

them  Annually  in  Wages  $87,942,628, 

Connecticut    last    year    Produced 

Goods  valued  at  $369,082,091 

Third  of  a  series  of  able  articles  on  Connecticut's  Manufactures 
and  its  Markets,  including  first  complete  compilation  of  Connecticut's 
huge  industrial  interests  for  public  library  and  reference  use  throughout 
the  country — Attention  is  called  to  the  several  articles  in  this  issue  that  are 
_  of  especial  interest  to  those  engaged  in  manufacturing — Read  the  "Devel- 
opment of  Steam  Navigation,"  by  Seymour  Bullock,  on  page  439 — Editor 


ACCORDING  to  statisticians  the 
last  year  Has  been  the  great- 
est in  the  history  to  the 
American  republic.  The 
a^regate  wealth  of  the  nation  in- 
creased from  $6s,ooo,cxx),ooo  in  1890 
to  $94,000,000,000  in  1900,  and  is  now 
estimated  in  1906  at  $i2O,ooo,00O,000, 
The  American  republic  is  to-day  a 
great  business  institution  which  cost 
last  year  $542,000,000  to  run  its 
government  affairs,  aside  from  the 
revenues  that  were  received  by  the 
post  office  department  which  went 
back  into  the  conduct  of  that  service. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from  for 
conducting  this  great  enterprise? 
More  than  one-half  of  it  is  derived 
from  internal  revenue  taxes  on  spirits, 
tobacco  and  fermented  liquors.  The 
remainder  comes  from  the  customs' 
duties. 

During  the  last  year  the  banks  have 
held  more  money,  and  the  per  capita 
circulation  has  been  greater  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
The  cost  of  living  has  been  higher, 


but  more  people  have  had  the  price. 
More  emigrants  have  been  received 
than  in  any  year  before,  the  arrivals 
exceeding  the  million  mark. 

Estimates  on  the  pcqiulation  of 
Connecticut  made  a  few  days  ago 
according  to  the  methods  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  Census 
BuresLu  show  that  the  state  has  passed 
the  million  mark.  The  official  esti- 
mate is  1,005,854.  New  Haven  is 
credited  with  a  population  of  121,216; 
Hartford,  95,822;  Bridgeport,  84,274; 
Waterbury,  61,900;  New  Britain, 
33.720 ;  Mcriden,  30,685 ;  New  Lon- 
don, 19,822. 

These  estimates  are  always  subject 
to  error,  especially  in  manufacturing 
towns,  where  growth  is  frequently 
more  rapid  than  is  credited  in  the  esti- 
mates. For  instance,  a  directory  cen- 
sus of  Hartford  recently  credited  the 
city  with  a  population  of  98,614. 
Government  authorities  however,  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  population  of  Connecticut  has 
finally  passed  the  coveted  million 
mark. 


UBADUVQ      INDUSTRIES     IN     HARTPORD 

Hartford tiMS09m))ln«il<!«pLtttlottl3.tlS.5S3-ll, ITS  iwolUHiloS  lut  roar  raoelved  wbrsi  of  t^ie>.ax  and  form 
maCsrlib  p&lael  at  tn.5i;,110;  produced  tB,9T3,9SI  Id  flalihed  prodact— Hart  Ford  ooTeri  ll.SSO  aar«s;  lU  grand  list 
eiceodi  lOVO^-OOl)  sad  p3;iaLaUoD  <Kl.O0>— Hartford  hai  eioeptlonallr  itroiur  traaiportatlan  foclUtles  br  >t«amboat 
from  Xeir  ToTk;  from  all  ral1ri>ad  poInU  via  N.  T,,  N.  H.  *  H.  B.  R.,  and  a  network  of  electrio  raUways  [o  nub\a- 


ATI.ANTIC  SCREW  WORKS 

85    CHARTER   OAK   AVENUB 

David  Tiltoh,  Prop.          Established  1879 

Wood  Screws  op  Evbry  Dbscription 

Our  specialties  are  brass  and  bronzb  metal 

SCREWS— Flat,  Round  and  Oval  Heads. 

THE    ASA    S.    COOK    COMPANY 

Established  1S58.     Incorporated  1896 

Aba  S.  Cook.  Fi^.  and  Treat.   Johh  F.  Cook,  &ea.  and 
Her.    U.  F.  CooE,  Aast.  Treat. 

Manufacturers  of 
WOOD  SCREW  MACHINERY 

AUSTIN  ORGAN  COMPANY 

John  T.  Adstis,  Pna.    Johs  enxciB  Cahp,  Vloa-Prro. 
L.  R.  Cbbhit,  Sec.  and  Treaa. 

Bniidmof          HIGH      GRADE 

"T^"          PIPE     ORGANS 

CUSHMAN   CHUCK   COMPANY 

Established  i86a 

A.  F.  CoBKAM,  Fr«a.      B.  L.  Cohmah,  See.  and  Treaa. 

F.  H.  D«AK,  Ant.  Seo.       A.  P.  Sloab,  Bupt. 

Mahdfaoidbob  or 

LATBB  AMD  DRILL   CHUCKS,   FACE  PLATE 

Habttobd,  Coa«. 

'^^^^AETNA  STAMP  WORKS 

^^^^W                         K  Aajlnm  Street 

^I^^^^k     rubber  stavpb,  seal  presses, 

^■^^K      BTEKCIIS.  BAOOAQE  CHECKS,  Xto. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

II11.T01C  J.  BuDLOBB.  Proa.    W.  Q.  HiNDiaKnr,  Treaj 

COLtJITBIA   AUTOUOBILBS 

ELEOTRIC  VBHICLBS.  GA80UNB  TKHICLEB 

THE  HARTFORD' BEDSTEAD  COMPANY 

Thb  Hartfobd  Worn  Wiaa  UATTaan  OomAKT 
HmBT  RoBBaraiPTea.  aadTreai.   RobbbtB.Piaib,Smi. 
8TBEL  AND  BRASS  TRIMHED  BEDSTEADS 

WOVMN  WIBE  AND  LINK  HATTBESSBa 

THE  BILLINGS  &  SPENCER  COMPANY 

EfTABLISHBD    1S69.      CaWTAL  $200,000 

"■"iiSi:K:.a'llS-*!S;5;S-K.".1Sr""' 

DMn,  Aatomoblte  Forcins*  and  OeiMnl  Forgliitt 

BURR     INDEX     COMPANY 

Organized  1883 
Siu>CunuK.JB.,Praa.   B.K.SBTnra,S«o.andTTea«. 

manupacturbrs  of 
Burr's    Patent    Combination    Index   and 
Burr's  Improvrd  Trial  Balance  Sheets 

THE  HARTFORD  FAIENCE  COMPANY 

Incorporated  1S94 
a.  E.  WHiTaai,  Prea.          F.  L.  BuBor,  Seo.  and  "naaa. 

ABOHITBCTCRAI.    FAIENCE-FAIESCB    MAHTBLS 
FAIENCE  TILE- ELECTRIC  PORCELAIN 

THE  J.  B.  BURR  &  COMPANY.  Incorporated 
Bdbib  B.  Bvbr.  PrM.    H.  9.  Etna,  Sea.  andTreaa. 

336  ASyLUH  STREET 

PAi«rr  BoaaKi  P*B  akd  Coraa 
UinirTuiTDaiHa  ahd  Ihiobahob  PanmHa 

The  HARTFORD  PATTERN  &  MODEL  CO. 

ISO  to  1114  Allyn  St.    Tblbphone  1456 
H  a.LouHTE.Praa.   Zdvik W.FuTHAH,3ea.aDdTraa& 

Ih  airaui  Wood  ob  UnAi. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE-ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

CsAaTBBiD  ISBfi.    CAntii.  11,000.000 
L.  0.  Oaorae,  Free.,  Wk.  C.  Skikhkb.  Vice-Pres.,  F.  A. 

THE  HARTFORD  LEATHER  GOODS  CO. 

W.  F.  Bbdabd,  Sec. 
Fancy  Leather  Goods;  Pocket  Books;  Memo- 
randums; C«rd  aad  Letter  Cases ;  Safety 
Specie  Books;  Advertising  Souvenirs 
and  Leather  Specialties. 

I-,eadIng;     Industries     of     Hartford — continue( 


ELECTRIC    y<^v     SWITCHES 

HARTFORD    MACHINE    SCREW  CO 

HartaWdHeceman 

HARTFORD,  ^^^^  CONN. 

ToniBd  Spoelal  Part»  from  Etoit  Kind  of  HiUiii. 
Abo  Bnllden  of  AUTOKATIC  9CREW  If AiHlVDI 

THE     HART     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

BeTiiu.UHKi>  18M.       CtEHiLD  W.  HiRT,  Pres. 

Manufacturers  of 
■■Diamond  H"  Electric  Switches 

Branch  OHloes:    New  York,  Bolton,  Chicago,  DonTor, 
SaD  Franolaco,  Toronto,  Can.,  London.  I»ig. 

POPE    MANUFACTURING    COMPA.NT 
Capital  faa.  500.000 

ALB  in- A,  POPS,  Pr«i.  AlbehtL.  PopB.iK  Yk<-PrK.c.L 
WiLEEE.  M  vlce-Pretj^WiLBna  *iLiE».Sn, 

POPS  AUTOMOBILES 

THE    HENRY    &    WRIGHT    MFG.    CO. 
Capital  »8o.ooo 

RoBEnT  Q.  IlENHT.  Ptm        Johiph  U,  KiKo,  Vlctt-Prea. 
D.  M.  Wbioht,  8eo.  aod  Trea.. 

Makers  of  Ball  Bbarino  Dkill  Pkkssbs 

PRATT   &   WHITNEY  COMPANT 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Manufacturers  of 
Precision  Machine  Tools.  Machinist^' 
Shall  Tools,  Gauges,  Standards,  £t. 

JEWELL     BELTING     COMPANY 
Established  1S43.    Capital  $Boo,ooo 

D«l€n1Ii  HLdai  and  SUdb 

SIMEON  L.  &  GEORGE  H.  ROGERS  C 
Capital  (350,000 

BONS  OE  THE   PIONEER  ROOIBS  BROS 
JoHE  MioFadveh,  Ptm.                  Gboboi  H.  BiKie.  -■- 

SUIUEL  H^CFxDIEa.  TfCU. 

Fkciorlu:   Bitttord  ud  Wsimwfonl 
HIOHBST  GRADE  SILVER  PLATED  WAKE 

THE   JOHNS -PRATT   COMPANY 

Organized  18S6.    Capital  (150,000 

CH.I.  M.  M^OTOK,  ace          J*l,  C  HSWBLL,  ,1HL  Sk. 

VuluHeiion  for  clectnul  InHlEilon  lad  itcun  [iec1iId(. 

V„               L.     E.     RHODE^ 

\                   ^- 

■                                                 rtmentalW.** 

Did  u>d  Tr.' 

THE     MERROW     MACHINE    CO. 

Established  1833.    Incorporated  1894. 

3.  H.  Mehbow,  PrM.       0.  W.  Mbhiiow,  Seo.  and  Treai. 
Makra  of 

SCALLOr  OK  BOKLL  STITCB  SeWINO  MACBINig 

THE     STANDARD     COMP.A> 

WILLIAM  OLDS   &   CO. 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

stair  Bulldera.  Store  and  OtHce  Flitorea  and  Osneral  Kill 

III  Commerce  Street,                Hartford,  Conn. 

Talepbone  M1M 

TOPPING     BROTHERS 
Established  1879 

Jaxb  a  TomHo                               Tboxai  B.  TsmM 
PATTERN    AND    MODEL    MAKl^* 

sadins     Industries     of     Hartford— continued 


(DBRWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
Capital  13,500.000.     Orgamizbd  1896 
!t  T.  DnDiBwiraD,  Pres    DeWitt  BsiiaiH.  Sec.  aod 


C.  B.  BuoB,  Pr«B. 


r^gs 


3E    LEGATE    MFG.     CO.,    INC. 

66  Markkt  St.         Hartfokd,  Cdnh. 

masdfactdrino  bilverbuith8 

vbolbsilkiu  ikd  uctaiuiii  im 

IER9'   SiLtEB- Plated  Wise  imd  Steruhs  Bilteb 

,1  the  Old  Win.  RORer'g  BE)«sroomi. 


This  growth  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
development  of  manufactures.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  1,103  factory 
buildings  were  erected,  or  additions 
made,  by  636  different  concerns  in 
Connecticut.  The  total  cost  of  these 
buildings  was  $12,350,023.87. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  188 
structures  have  been  erected  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes  in  Connecticut. 
Bridgeport  leads  with  25  new  struct- 
ures ;  Waterbury  follows  with  24 ; 
Kew  Haven,  17;  Hartford,  13;  New 
llritain,  11,  One  hundred  and  twenty 
factory  buildings,  or  64  per  cent,  were 
constructed  of  brick  material ;  48  were 
of  frame  construction  :  7  of  brick  and 
steel;  5  of  brick  and  iron ;  3  of  brick 
and  frame  construction;  2  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  one  each  of  brick  and 
concrete,  natural  stone  and  artificial 
stone.  One  hundred  and  eight  fac- 
tory buildings  were  on  one  story  plan ; 
25  were  two  stories  in  height;  19 
were    three    stories;     18    were    four 


stories ;  3  were  five  stories  from  the 
ground ;  7  were  two  stories  with 
basement ;  3  were  three  stories  with 
basement;  one  each  were  i^,  zyi, 
3J^  and  basements,  and  5  stories  with 
basement. 

The  new  factory  stnictures  erected 
during  the  last  year  increased  the  to- 
tal floor  space  by  1,734,223  square 
feet,  while  the  ground  area  roofed 
in  by  these  new  buildings  is  19.6 
acres.  A  statement  by  towns,  show- 
ing the  floor  space  in  the  new  factory 
building:s  erected  during  the  year  last 
passed  as  follows : 


Ansonia 3.060 

Beacon  Falls 9,000 

Brantord 2,330 

Bridgeport 361.605 

Bristol 3t^,^o^ 

Canton ii,s97 

Chatham 5.460 

Darien .  ,  4,000 

Derby    875 

Glastonbury S9.9o8 

Greenwich 5 .6^3 

Griswold 31,878 

Haddam 10,560 

Hartford 38.953 

Huntington 15,000 

Manchester 17.55° 

Meriden 16.167 

Middletowo 29.660 

Montville 11.350 

Naugatuck 35.3=8 

Now  Britain 63,039 

New  Haveo i73.5" 


reading    Industries     of    IVew    L,ondon 


'HE    BRAINERD   &    ARMSTRONG    CO. 
NiW' London,  Conk. 

AFITAL  AND   SUIFLVB  -  |l.000,000 

PamDENT  B.  A,  Abhstboho 


•'  LlBlal 


iHlghG 


THE  D.  E.  WHITON  MACHINE  CO. 


UEADIINQ  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  BRITABS 

New  Brltftln  bu  a  comblnid  caplliJ  of  iibout  |1S,CO(),000.  prodooUiB  manafactnred  soodi  TKlued  tt  OKt  tit"'  •■ 
emplorlng  about  D.OOO  Bt  annUBl  wajtea  eioeedlDg  (1,000,000— Mew  BrlUln  boldi  distinction  for  |)tt«Mll(^t^ 
loTeDtlona  per  oaplla  thaa  anr  otber  oltT  In  the  woiid— Ita  popnjatlon  li  about  1S,ODO  and  lla  amml  M  I'-r 

iet.ooo.ooo I 


AMERICAN  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Ohganizbd  i86S.    Capital  $3oo,coo 

E.  H.  Davison,  President 

G.  S,  Talcott,  Treasurer 

High  Grade  Underwear  and  Hosiery 

NATIONAL    SPRING     BED  CO.. 

Ihcokforated  1898. 
J.  B.  Mi-SOK,  Pres.      F.  A.   Poitm.  Sec  i:: 
Treas.     O.  Burckhardt,  Absl  Sec 

Rip  Van   Winkle  Sprisc  Bt:; 

P.       AND      F.      CORBIN 
Established  1S49    Capital  I500.000 

'%:J,™'i';.,':"'c'lf;;.„'^s'™^.a"s,f" 

Vin-FKiidcni  ud  Treuuru.    Bdwmd  L.  Pkiok, 
Chmlu  B.  Paiiohs.  Aw.  Tnunrcr 

BUILDERS  AND  CABINET  HARDWARE 

NORTH  &  JUDD  MFG.  COllPA-W 

Oroaniibd  iS6t.    Capital lioo.DOi] 
George  M.  Lamders,  Pres.      H.  C.  Siej 
Vice-Pros,  and  Treas.     E.  M.  Wjmi- 
MAN,  Sec. 

HARNESS    HARDWARE 

CORBIN  CABINET  LOCK       C 
iMcoaroiATBD  1S83.    Capital  (aoo.ooo 

C.O   W    C<«..K,  F™i<l«..     C.  H.  E*,.«w«.Tr™nT«. 
Cabiael  Loclii.  Pidlecki, Trnnk  Lacki,Su<(  Cua  Locki, 
«.  Rani  Uail  Sua,  ApanmiDI  lloiut  L<»u  Roxtt, 

THE     PORTER     &     DYSON    CJ 

Paius  CoEWH.  Pres.        Geo.  H.  d™»,  Tn«.iiiSt 

FINE    JEWELRY 

DIAMOND   WORK   A   SPBCIALTT 
M  MAIM  BTKKKT                       NBW  MITiT!  P'Sj 

CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP. 

Incokfokated  1903 

Phiup  Cokbim,  President.     M.  S.  Hart,  Vice- 

Pres.  and  Treas.      Paul  P.  Wilcox.  Asst. 

Treaa.  and  Sec.     J.  S.  BaETZ, 

Qeneral  Manager. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  GARAGE 

RUSSELL    &    ERWIN    MFG.  Cl 

Ihcorforatrd  1B51-    Capital  fi, 000.  w 

Howard  S.  Hart.  Pres.      Behjamui  A.  Hi' 

LEY,  Vice-Pros.       Isaac  D.   Russiii,T» 

J.  H.  Van  Nbwkirk,  Asst  Tieu. 

Theodoee  E.  Smith,  Sec 

BUILDERS'    HARDWARl' 

CORBIN   SCREW  CORPORATION 

Ciuuu  Glovu,  Pre*.      Cuii»ci  A.  Eaiil,  Vice-Pra. 

■lid  Bru  Juk  dwiD,  St«l  ud  Gnu  tKnlchns  Pii.i.ud 
■"ThcCorbln  Duple.  Co-ler  Brmke. 

SKINNER  CHUCK   COMPAQ 
Incorporated  1887.    Capital  $75, « 

D.  N.  Camp,  Pres. 

D.  0.  Rogers.  Vicc-Pms.  and  Tnai. 

E.  J.  Sedwh.  w 

CHUCKS 

HART    &     COOLEY     COMPANY 

Ihcorpoeated  1901.    Capital  1 1  so.ooa 

HowaedS.  Hart,  Prest.    Norman  P.  Coolbv, 

Tress.     R.  C.  Twitchbll,  Sec. 

Wrought  Steel  Hot  Air  Registers 

STANLEY  RULE  AND  LEVEL  COJIIi"'' 
Oroahizbd  iBs3.    Capital  $i.otxtc 

and  8m.,  CoAun  B.  SrAHui.Tttto 
CARPENTERS'    TOOLS 

LANDERS.  FRARY  &  CLARK 
Orcakized  1853.    Capital,  $1,000,000 

Chaklu  F.  Shith.  Pnt.    GaDioa  H.  Lamdih,  Sac  ud 

TrtM.     FuMDMiiicK  A.  Suiu,  Aut.  Trou. 

JAH»  N.  STABtav,  Air.  S«. 

Table  Cutlery,  Household  Hardware,  and 
Pluubers'  Bsass  Goods. 

THE     STANLE  Y     WOS:;^ 

Wii     H.  HAirr.  P™.       G.owa  P.  Hatt.  «  U-!' 

E.  A.  MooH,  and  Vioa-Prea.     U  H.  Pvtf-  ^- 

■nd  Trau,     H.  B.  Uumauh.  Aat-Ss        1 

Wnmihl  Bnn«  «>d  Sled  B.U  Bcuiw^Rofs  ■-« 

Steal  Bmti,  Hlneei    Doot  Bolu,  SbaUB^Mlu  F:  .■ 
and  Sfaal?  HaMwaia.— Cold  RsUc^  Sun- 

^adins  Industries  In  INew  Britain— continued 


RAUT  &  HINE   MFG.  COMPANY 

Incokporatbd  18B9.    Capital  $300,000 

A.  Traut,  Pro.    A.C.SnuBBiic,  VIce-Pia.    G.  W. 
TiAUT,  Treu.    H.  C.  HlHm,  Sec. 

TAL  Tkihhimgs  pok  Suspbndbks  and  Garteks  j 
NAP  Fastbne«s,  and  Upholstbrers'  Nails. 


UNION    MANUFACTURING  CO. 
TA^  $300,000 

'TCI.     A.  F.  CoRBm.  Vi»-Prt». 
L.Y,  Sec.  Bad  Treu. 

Lathe,  Drill  and  Planer  Chucks,  Iron  andWood 
Planes,  Union   Coil  Door  Springs.  Galvaaited 

Pump  Chain,  Patent  Rubber  Buckets. 

Well    Corbs    and   Fixtures,    Pumps. 


New  London 43,600 

Norwalk, 33-459 

Norwich 94.760 

Plainville 80,743 

Plymouth 10,304 

Seymour 3,130 

SouthiagtoQ a,900 

Sprague 82,200 

Stamford 49,381 

StODJDgtoD II. 165 

Torrington S3. 508 

Walllngford 19,430 

Waterbory 364,718 

Watertown 36,130 

West  Hartford 30,000 

Willington 30,900 

Windsor  Locks 73. 350 

Winchester. 50,835 

Total 1,734,333 

Official  information  shows  that  the 
employees  in  Connecticut's  factories 
suf^ort  508  local  unions  and  eight 
state  organizations.  This  is  a.  de- 
crease from  1904  when  524  were  re- 
ported, while  back  in  1903  there  were 
591  unions.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  have  been  45  labor  difficul- 
ties in  Connecticut  that  may  be  classed 
as  strikes  or  lock-outs.  There  were 
2,948  employees  involved  in  these  dis- 
turbances, and  51,682  days'  time 
was  lost  by  reason  of  these  con- 
troversies. The  amount  of  money 
lost  in  Wages  has  been  computed  at 
$83,208.02.  Twenty-two  diflFerent 
towns  were  effected.  The  causes  of 
these  disturbances  are  summarized  as 


follows:  in  eleven  instances  basic  de- 
mand was  an  increase  in  wages;  in 
seven  cases  demands  were  made  for  a 
shorter  work  day.  Four  of  the  dis- 
turbances were  caused  by  objection  to 
the  employment  of  non-union  men. 
In  one  instance,  each  of  the  following 
reasons  were  given:  Extra  compen- 
sation for  overtime,  sympathy  with 
locked-out  employees,  objection  to  in- 
creased hours  of  labor,  misunder- 
standing concerning  employment  of 
foreman,  objection  to  infliction  of 
fines,  disagreement,  refusal  of  em- 
ployer to  permit  inspection,  demand 
for  recognition  of  union  and  also  re- 
newal of  agreement,  objection  to  let- 
ting of  contract  to  persons  employing 
non-union  labor,  objection  to  reten- 
tion of  foreman,  demand  for  more 
frequent  payment  of  wages,  objection 
to  performing  increased  labor  unac- 
companied by  corresponding  increase 
in  compensation,  sympathy  with  strik- 
ing employees  of  another  trade,  ob- 
jection to  reduction  in  wage  rate,  de- 
mand that  a  discharged  employee  be 
reinstated,  demand  for  an  increase  in 
wage  rate  and  also  rec<:«nition  of 
union,  and  the  demand  that  a  dis- 
charged foreman  be  reinstated. 

Coming  now  to  the  adjustment  and 
results  of  these  various  controversies 
it  was  successful  in  ten  instances,  and 
partially  successful  in  five  other  cases. 
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ODORLBSB 

Imparrlciiu— arfl()Bl(i--Oa)imitMd 
IDDLETOWN 


ARAWANA      MILLS 
J.  B.  Palmbr,  Proprietor 

MIDDLETOWN,  ,       -       .        -  COHH. 

HAMUOCKS  inn   MOSQUITO  HBTTIN08,  MOSQUITO 

OANOPISe  UID   COTTON  FABKICS 
New  York  Office        -        -        ■        ■       U  WoaT*  Si. 


UEADIINQ     INDUSTRIES    IIS     MEF^IDE^|] 

Uerldea  ha*  a  combined  capital  of  about  (17,00(1,000,  i>Tod(iclns  maouractured  eooda  vtlaed  at  over  pXaKfiK 
ploflDK  about  8.000,  with  aaanal  waffu  ot  about  |l,ODO,000~Herldeii  ha«  a  fcraiid  list  of  &boat  $K.aDaaW  u 
popuUtloD  la  eatlnuted  at  about  S5,aoa—Herldon  Is  the  borne  of  ib«  treat  dlver-put«  indiBtHes. 


HELMSCHMIED  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

ilV.  BlLUBCBaiiD,  Prei.uiiiTreaLiP.  T.  SiLI9Kl,8eo. 

"BELLB    WARE" 
nd  Deconled  ffeddlna  ud  HoUdv  KoTeltlet  IdG1m*uu1 

"COLONIAL"    ART    QLABS 


MILLER     BROS.    CUTLERY 
Established  1S69 


POCKET  CCTLERY,  STKBL  PESS  *i 


Nb« 


YoBK  OmcF  :    S08  I 


INTBRNATIONAL  8ILVKH  COMPANY.  SocoMSOn 
HaiuDiH  Bbitasnu  Cohpaut  ahd  Otkbbs 

BtLVlttlEHlTHS 


EDWARD   MILLER  &  COMPA.NV 
Oroahized  1844 

Ecwtmo  MiLUR.  Pret.    Edwird  Hillkb.  Jb..Sk  tM 
Tnat.    Benj.  C.  Kkhklbd,  AssL  Tn*9. 

blnulDB  Flinma  of  eTcry  Dncrtpcka 


THE  H.  WALES  LINES  COMPANY 

Mbridbn,  Conk. 

BUILDERS 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS 
Ik  Building  M. 


ftrint  My  Owi 


THE    MERIDEN    GRAVURE    CO 

PHOTO -GELATINE   PRINTERS 

Meriden,  Conn. 

'iLoonE!,  Book  j.nd  Midjeinii  Insihts,  Bird's-Etb 
Views  ur  Mahufaci-uhinu  Plahti. 

Corropoadcnce  on  aaj  iUiistratlniir  proposltloD  larlted. 


rds.  ch^Milara.  e 


ting  easT  by  th*  trt>- 
■BcUoDssenl.  Writr'J-il 
■  I11ustr«i«l  osukir  f'.  r 

irid«\,  CoDn. 


W.    W.    WHEELER   CO. 

PHOTOENGRAVING  PLATES  ANl' : 
ETCHINGS. 

Write  for  >ampl«a  of  the  New  WncLis  Pblj- i 


irlpiloD.  MKbloeTogl 


THE    WILCOX    &     WHITE     COW? 
BuiiiKBss  Established  ik  i^r' 

EBBHSON-AXaELDS  PllNO,  KNlBl-AvaELTn  Flif-  1 
PllHO  PlATEB,  SthpbomT    OBCUBalKll.  < ■•■ ' 

Merideo.  ConDecUcol 


THE    CURTISS-WAY    COMPANY 

PRINTERS, 

ELECTROTVPERS,    ENGRAVERS 


In   three   cases   the   difficulties   were 
amicably    or    satisfactorily    adjusted 


and  in  one  instance,  a  settlement  wi- 
pending,  with  every  appearance  o:  -: 
early  adjustment  at  the  time  thi:-  r 
port  closed.  The  participants  wf 
unsuccessful  in  their  contention-  r 
nineteen  instances,  while  se\*en  cm 
troversies  remain  unsettled  at  the  nr- 
of  this  report. 

In  the  last  six  and  one-third  >«-- 
433     labor     disturbances     had    !«;■ 


ADIINQ      INDUSTRIES     IN     WINSTED 

In  the  township  of  Wiucbester  has  a  oomblned  oaplUI  ot  (bout  ttJXOJXXI,  prodnclQg  mnDnraolDrad  goodi 
^0Ter|8,000.DC0,enip1o;lnKaboDt  !,()■».  with  jearlj  vaget  at  about  1800.(00- Wlnsted  bai  s  gnnd  ll»t  ot 
000.000  SDi]  a  populailaneBtlm&ted  at  11.000— It  1i  one  of  the  moat  tbHttrmanuractniingceatenotllailie 


,VN     MACHINE    COMPANY 

ACHtHISTS    AND   TOOL    MaKBRS 

nr   Ijdut  Foveh  ihd  Foot  Piieme!<,  Wood 


KINTZ  COMPANY 


,1  AMD  ELICTBie 


.in«,  Electbic  Fobt 

n'HiT'L  Work.    AuTOHoBiLm  Sdppliis,  Etc. 
WiNSTBD,  Conn. 


DUDLEY  &  SON  COMPANY 
Established  1S31 

Manvfactdrbm  or 

3HEEP,  SKIVERS  and  FLESHES 

'OK  Law  and  Buhe-Booe  Btndiho 

WINSTED,  CONN. 


THE    STRONG  MANUFACTURING    CO, 

Organized  1866 

Capital  and  Surplus  $aoo.ooo 

Datid  Stboko    Pres.        H.  L.  Robihts,  Seo.  and  Treat. 
TnD.CS  —      -  -    -  - 


ikl«HOHSe  BENBK.tc-stne.    ^d 


GILBERT     CLOCK     CO. 
isHicD  1B07.    Capital  $500,000 

'r.  Prsa.  and  Treas.    Gio.  B.  Owik.  VIoo- 


rted  in  Connecticut,  involving 
^i  employees,  and  a  total  loss  of 
:.s  computed  at  $1462,616.14. 
ic  state  of  Connecticut  conducts 
iwn  free  public  employment  bu- 
The  result  of  the  operation  of 
five  offices  for  the  fifty-three 
hs  during  which  they  have  been 
istence  shows  that  35,569  persons 
been  furnished  with  employment. 


^  r  i  s 

t   0   1 

ESSIONS 

FOUNDRY 

CO. 

Bristol, 

Conn. 

IRON    CASTINGS 

To  0 

».. 

WINSTED    HOSIERY    COMPANY 
Organized  i382.    Capital  $300,000 

DiTiD  SrEMHin,  PRES.  B.  B.  OAtLOBD,  Talis. 

MEN'S  FINE  UNDERWEAR  and  HALF  HOSE 


Oi  diis  number  12.469  were  males 
and  23,100  were  females.  During  this 
period  the  Hartford  office  secured 
situations  for  51.44  per  cent  of  the 
male  and  69.73  per  cent  of  the  female 
applicants  for  employment.  The 
Bridgeport  office  supplied  C>i).$4  per 
cent  of  the  male  and  75.12  per  cent  of 
the  female  applicants  with  situations. 
In  the  New  Haven  office  31.98  per 
cent,  of  the  male  and  65.76  per  cent  of 
the  female  applicants  were  furnished 
with  employment. 


INDUSTRIAL   STRENGTH    OF   CONNECTICLT 


Herewith  is  a  list  of  townships  in  Connecticut  with  the  names  of  the  leadiag  m3nuli.:c 
concerns  as  officially' recorded  with  the  State —According  to  recent  Governntent  repo:: 
combined  capital  of  Connecticut  industries  is  $373.183, jSo,  employing  131.529  at  annui!  v. 
ot  $87,942,628,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $369,083,091— Concerns  named  in  hearj  tr^ 
presented  in  full  detail  in  preceding  pages. 


ANDOVER 

.  L.    Ptptr  Oo. 
AN80NIA 


AimiSi    O.   ft  a.   Oo. 

Ona  Btui  Ihnutieturii*  Oa. 
OoDk,  H.  O.  t  Oo. 
Oook,  H.  0.  UicMne  Go. 
rum  Foundry  A  lUOlne  Co. 
OudHT,  J.    B.   Bod* 
avkvd,   P.   L.  Oo. 
Om«    Btael    Tool    Co. 
PWn,  R.    D. 
BiAUw,  8.    0. 
a.   O.  ft  C.   Co. 
Union  P«brie  Go. 

AVON 

BARKHAM8TED 
Kcgat  Bab  Co.    (Plcuuit   Villq') 

BEACON  FALLS 


BERLIN 

ABMricn  Bridg*  Co.  (But  Biriln) 
Am.  Fua  Qoodi  Co.  (Kflngtop) 
BmUb  OoMtnudoa  Oo.  (Sadnaton) 
Hein^  R.  A.  ft  Bod,  (XaM£iwtan) 
Pack,  Stoir  ft  WUeoi  (K»t  Berlin) 
Bnrard    Bubber    Co.,    (KaulBfton) 

BETHEL 

Bnlrd  DntMt  On. 


FuaoB  ft  FUrdiii3. 

FoontniB  dnr  Co. 

Hifnn  ft  Co. 

Jodd  ft  Co. 

JmM  ft  DuDBlnt  Hit  Ob. 

Rdd,  John 

"     ,  A.  ft  Sou  Oo. 

Hit  Oo. 

BOZRAH 

Pilrbuki  ft  Fkinleld  (BMnhrllk). 
HuTtooo  ScUdi  ft  Pratt  (BoirihTlUi). 
Pnlnwr  Bm.  Oo.  (FICchTlIlc}. 

BRANFORO 

ICiUnblt  Iron  Flttlnf)  Oo. 


I 


BRIDQEPORT 


Bbort. 


I   Euliu   ( 


Acme  Win  Work! 

Adum,  A.  h. 

Amerlein  Canindum  Co. 

Aioarlcui  ft  Bdtlih  Uuuitictnrliv  Oo. 

Aimrlcm  aripbopbone  Co. 

AmuiciB  laoqutr  Oo. 

Amtrtcan  Tube  ft  Btunplnc  Oo. 

Armatroiw    lUaulaeturlnf    OO. 

Aihcrott  lIinufacturlBC  Oo. 

Atlintlc  Uumluturins  Oo. 


Babdwller,    Ocorfs  a   *  Oo. 

Bach,  Fred  P. 

B«idl,  J.  W. 

Bellmip   UuulAOturlnf  Co. 


Blrtef  ft  So 
Blua  BlUwD 


HoiM  ft  Cutlivt  Co. 


BnltUnt,  Fred  K. 
Brldsaport  Art  Qtam  Oo. 
Brtdaqnrt  Bollir  Wocln 
Brldfcport  Bna  Co. 
Bridgeport  Ota>in  Co. 
Bridseport  Ooteb  Laca  Oo. 
Drldjeiwrt  Oiuolblo  Ca.i  Iba 
Brldraort  DaoUdlied  Bnoa  ft  Halal 

Brldfeport  EtuHc  Fibrto  Cb. 
Brfdffport  Bltctls  PUta  Od. 
Brldaeport  Enimal  DUl  Oo. 
Brtdteport  Poiia  Co. 
BrId(ei>Drt  Vomiiy  ft  "—"-^  Ob. 
Brldi^Kirt  Hirdwara  HfB.  Oo. 


Bridaeport  Hatallle  titkiBg  Oo. 
Bridgqwrt  Uotor  Oo.  Ino. 
Bridgeport    Oi^u    Co. 
Brldgaport  Pipat  Boi  Co. 


—  .^,,„.   _aletir   B 
Brldfeport  Slk  Oo. 
Brldcepoit  ^pe  F 
Brrut  BIbcWo  Ci. 
Bullird  Hidklne  Tool  Co. 
Burw  ft  Oo. 
Bunu,  BIlTcr  ft  Oo. 
Burritt.  A.  W.  Co. 


illenga  Oit 

lumbli  ITut 
ComprLmd  Piper  Box 
Oonnectlaut  OIup  Oo. 
Oonneetlout  Tool  Co. 


OODBUdited  Bifat7  Tain  Co. 
Ooopar,  B.  R 
OomnU  ft 


I  Htr.  Oo. 


Crockatt,  DiTtd  B.  Co. 
Crown  Oonat  Oo. 
Crown  Piper  Box  Co. 
Oortii  ft  Curtli  Oo. 
CrliDdrognph  EmbnldaT  Co. 
DoaoTan,  P.  3.  Bnm  Pouodiy  Oo. 


I>owner,  Hiwea  k  Co. 
DrouTC,  G,  Co.  Tbe 
Eaton,  Cole  ft  Bumhas 
Ehnwood  Bnttou   On. 
Erlct  Chirlea 
Falndiild  ft  Sbelt^ 
FarlM  Bteel  Go. 


•  Ckrrtic*  O 

nor  ft  HlldK 
uenenl  OMmlcai   Co. 
Oraiit  HaBulncturlnc  ft  Ibd 
Hall,  a  W.  OanrUcc  CB. 
Balaa.  B.  B.  ft   Co. 
HddUMd,  JobB 
HazDiDOBd  Oo. 
Bandr  ft  ''■"■■"■ 
Hatbava;   Mtaatmataiiam  O 
Hindi  ft  JotaoKiB 
BoDnuB,  Hour  O.  ft  Oi. 
HotchklH.  Bdward  8. 
Houaatooia  Bnbbcr  ITarti 
Hubbdt.    Hams' 
-    W.  a  B 


Esdand  HncHj  Ca. 
Nllaon.  A.  H.  KaddBe  On. 
OAora,  Oeone  B.  ft  Oo. 
PicUo  Iron  Worti 
Palmv,  N.  ft  Oo. 
Parrott  TanUfa  On. 
Paraoiu^  B.  B.  Co. 
Peek  ft  Ubm 
PMOonnock  Poandn,  Inc. 
P^Ub*   SlaDtrle  Ssltek  Wf.  » 
Pktt,  O.  B. 
Baad  Ctopat  Oo. 
BowelL  W.  a.  *  Oo. 
Boral  EqulpBHUt  Oa.  I 

8dn  TextfiTlIaMiIutBnw  Ck, 
Bl^nlH   Alnh 

a  Anbbar  Cap. 
Oodfrcr  0>- 
I.  B.  ArcrO 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


t(B  t  aoiStt  u^.  CD. 

BoiB  Pip«r  Co. 


M,  Albert 
Bdinrd  F 


uubcttirlu  On. 
M  k  Co. 
t  Wilmi  KuDbstDrlnc  Co. 


t  Aagm  Co.  (ForHtrllk) 
,  a  E.  (FomMlb) 
Wilkm  Co. 
new.  H.  B.   <Ed(iwood) 


■  Honitj  Co. 


BtM  Od. 
F.    N.    (Fonttrlllc) 
.  E.   (WUCTIIK) 


Clock  Ol    (For«(Mlli) 

n  B. 

U  B.  ft  Oo. 

1,  H.  a  Cloek   Od. 

I  DcefMi    (Edsnrood) 

tats  Oo. 

A.  a.  ft  Od, 

B.  P. 

ra*.  (ForxMIlt) 

BROOKFIELD 

bar  Co. 
BURLINGTON 


:anterbury 

lb  Co.    (PuA«rTtIla) 

CANTON 
.  The  <rDl1lDtrillt) 
CHATHAM 

I.  H[r.  Co.  (EMt  HuDpton) 
B.  ft  Co.  CBut  Hunpton) 
Ii.  8.  ft  Bon  (E,  HimptoBl 

iton  Bell  Oo.  (E.  Hampton) 
KIg.  Co.   (Eut  Hunpton) 

.  Bna  Oo.  (Eut  Hunpton) 
Bdl  Co.   (Eut  HamptoD) 

mad  Co.  (Kut  RanptoB] 

kun  Co.  (CDhalt) 


CHESHIRE 
BaU  ft  Socket  Iffs.  Co.   (Wat  OboL) 


Bat«B,  C  J. 

Brooki,  IL  S.  ft  Bona 

CbeKa-  lIaiiDl>eturlii(  Co. 


COLCHESTER 

Brown  Broi.  (OomitoA  BrMie) 
Kortoo,  a  B.  (Ho.  VmUbmta') 

COLUMBIA 

OiM  Lcatbar  Worka  (Hop  Blvec) 

CORNWALL 
HalUasD,  C.  Co.  (Wcat  CornwaD) 

COVENTRY 

AnnNnOK,  Hibit  (South  Oo*ntir) 
Dadr,  Jobn  A.  (S.  CortatiT) 
KlopbniT    Box    ft    PrIatlBx   Co.    (B. 

Curauljj) 
Traer.  E.  A.  (South  CoratiT) 
Waiboni,  A.  ft  Son  Od.  CB.  Oncntr;} 
Wood,  T.  H.   (South  ConattrT} 

CROMWELL 

fltama,  J.  ft  B.  Oo. 

DAN BURY 

Anurteu  Hattoa'  ft  FUntoi'  Ooip. 


Bdtain  Bra.  ft  Co. 

Boeidi  lUnitictarliig  Co. 

Bnlnard  ft  Wltaon  Co. 

Clark  Boi  Co. 

Conutt  Hat  Oo. 

DanbuiT  Bnm  Workt 

Danburj  Co. 

DanbDTT  Hadlod  Printlnff  Os, 

DanbuTj  Silrt  Co. 

DaTBipDrt,  A.  S. 

DakACTT  Bat  Co. 

Dortn  sni. 

FoiT-Hallook  Co. 


HaQet,  8.  O.  ft  Oo. 

Hor^,  C.  IL 

UoTt,  Walthiuaan  ft  Co. 

Klniwf,  Oeo.  A. 
Lm  Hat  Manulaoturtnff  Co. 
L«  Sort  Hat  Co. 
Loem,  D.  E.  ft  Co, 
UallDCT,   E.   A.  ft  Bona 
HcArtbur  Broa. 
UcUchlan,    H. 
Uwktr  Broi.  ft  Co. 
Hinard  Hat  Oo. 
Honlock  ft  Huak 


Peck  rur  Co. 


Twwdr,   A.   L. 
Tirae&  F.  I>.  ft  Od. 
vaM  Cateniical  On. 

DEEP  RIVER 
(Sec  Scrhrook.) 

DERBY 

Alllu.  A.  B.  ft  O.  B. 
BrvnSaOormt  Oo. 


Patrick,  H.  J. 

Patanon  H«Dd«  Co. 

Starltnc  Co.  itu. 

BtarUn  Ptn  On. 

V.  B.  Raptd-Fln  Oun  ft  Power  Oo. 

VUUmhi  Tnwwriter  Co. 

DURHAM 

Kaniain   Haoulacturins  Co. 

EA8TP0RD 

Tatvn,  K.   E. 

EAST  HADDAM 

Brockwu  ft  UwdriDituni  (Moodiu) 
BrDwooQ,  a  E.  ft  Oo.   '"-•    ■ 
HaU,    linoohi    ft    Co. 
KgptuM  Twin  ft  Cord 


.  (Hoodoa) 
Olaodua) 
una  (Uoo 


(lIoodiM> 
(HoodnaS 


EAST  HARTFORD 
Oaat  ft  HairiiaU,    (Woodland  Um) 
BaM  Hartford  Ulg.  Co.,    rBu[nald>> 
I^Ior-Atkina  Papet  Co.    (Bunuld*) 
Walkar,    J.    H.     (Bumalda) 

EAST  LYME 

Nlantlc  Uasulacturtns  Co. 

EAST  WINDSOR 


Bridgn,  A.   D.   (HaxardrlUe) 

Boaluull  Pnea  Co.  {TbompoonTille) 
'  Cordon  Broa.,    (Haiardvllle) 
Hartford  Cariwt  Co.    (Tboinp8onTiUa> 
Slowe,  J.   r-    ■■  ■—    >=-...-» 


.       _.   J.   D.  ft  Son,   (icitloi) 
Upaon.    Martin    Co.,    (TbompaonTtllaV 
^l^atHcId   Plata  Co.,    (n»inpaDnTlllt)^ 


(Scitlol) 

impan 

jmpaonTlllcj 

ESSEX 

ComMoek,  Ohnwy  ft  Oo.  (IrorTton) 
Conn.  Talln  Mtg.  Co.  (Center  Brool 
DIckcraOD,  E.  E.  ft  Co. 
Eaaei  Wood  Turning  Co. 


Industrial  Strensrth  of  Connecticut 


Lailtect  Co. 

Loobr  t  Fiifo  (Cait«r  Brsok) 

TOv.  Pnitt  k  Co. 

FAIRFIELD 

d  Uotor  Co. 
i  Rubber  Co. 

a.  0.  utg.  coi 
FARMINGTON 

An.  Writ'r.  Piper  Co.  (UnJoB 
BrokdbBnt,  J.  t  Son,  (UaimiTll 
CkH  Ktg.  Co.  (UntonvilK) 
Hut  llli.   Co.    (UnioDTlUc) 


GLASTONBURY 

Oon.  Bint  Sou  Kill  (So.  Olufbr) 
OndiT  Htc-  Co-  (But  Qlutaaborr) 
OlMoDbniT  Knit.  Co.  (Addlno) 
aiul«t,  Fruklin  «  Bon  (Hopewdl) 
Nuibno  Pips  Co. 
Blmlda  Apet  lff«.  Co. 
Bowr,  H«nnu,  (Eut  Qlutanbul]') 
Vuuue  Hull  Oo.    (HopevcD) 
Vfniuua  Bra*.  Utg-   Oo. 
miUuiu,  J.  B.  Co.  The 

GREENWICH 

Aiurlaii  rat  Oo.   (OleOTlIle) 

Bmoklrn  Kj.  Bupply  Co.  (ttluuil) 

Bnoh,  JOMb 

OrecDiricfa  Tmcht  Tird. 

Patmei  BrOL  (Coe  Cob  k  Uluui) 

KarmHaa,   0.  X.    (ClenTiUe) 

R.,  B.  fe  W.  Bcdt  *  Hot  Oo.  (OtanTir) 

GRISWOLD 

Anurlcui   Thnad   Oo.,    (OIuoo) 
AAIud  CoUm  Co.   (J«v«tt  Cttr) 
AwIno<±  Co.    (Jevett  Ctt;) 
BurlMon,  A.  B.  Ii  Co.    (Jewett  CItrl 
JnraM  CllT  T«iHl»  Sor,  Oo.  (Jbt.O.) 
Ototer,  Wm.  A.  Hills.   (Jewett  Oitr) 

OROTON 

Butem  Bhtp  BuIIdlni  Oo. 
PBlnwr,  Rob't  ft  Bon  Co.  (Hoink) 

BuItH-,   John  A  aon. 

GUILFORD 
Cue.  O.  D.  Co. 


OulltDrd  Wheel  iltg.  Co. 
•   i-Lomb«rd  Co, 

■  Head  Canning  Co. 


Bucheni 


Bpenccr,  I,  S.  Sou 

HADDAM 

I.rrow    Co.    <Hlfr«nuni) 


OuUway    1 

HlMinum  Kardwire  Co.  (Ennanum) 

RiuKll   Klg.   Co.    (HinanuinT 


HAMDEN 

(B  HI  Her  (U(.  Carin 


AtlMHtio  Soraw  Works 
Austin   Organ  Co. 
Biker   Etectnc   Co. 
Barber   Ink   Co. 

Beach,  H.  B.  *  Bob 

Bedier  ft  Eltel 

B«wnun  A  Baitwl<± 

Billinga  A  8p«ne«r  Co. 

BIrkeiT,  C. 

Biihop.  E.  C  A  Co. 

DIadon,  a.  L. 

Blik^  E.  J. 

Brewint  ApeUaiKM  Sbhi.  On. 

BroDBD  A  RoUBioa  Co. 

Borch.  O«or|c  W. 

Burr  Indox  Co. 

Burr,  J.  B.  A  Co..  Ino. 

Calboun  Aow  Prtnt  Oo. 

Calhchin,  a  J. 

Cap«waU  Bona  Nail  Co. 

C^ldtsI  Foundrr  Oo. 

C*n,  Iiockwood  ft  Bialoard  O 


Col?*  Pat  Pir*  Ama  Mfg  Co. 

Oonn.  BtMl  k  Wire  Co. 
Cook,  Aaa  8.  Co. 
Cook,  Cbarlei  C. 
CdoI^  k  Treror  Hlf.   Oo. 
CnlE.  J.  H. 

Cuahman  Chuok  Co. 
Danlela.  L.  O.,  Oraln  Oo.  tin 
Daniela  HIU  Co.  The 
Daria,  I.  B.  ft  Bon. 
Dodd  Uthocraphlo  Co 
DreMer,  Charlel  H.  ft  Oo. 
Etootrfo  Vehicle  Co. 
XruU  UftohlDO  Cn 
Fann.BadleT  Itaoblne  Ca 
Fmulde,  Q.  W. 
"-    Alln  Eleetrio  Wc  Co. 
ich,  a.  A. 


Onjr  Tel,  Par  SMHoil  C 


Hartford  Builder!'  Fliilali  Co. 

Hartford  EfecUlc  kachlne  RsDalr  Co. 
Hartford  Engine  Works 

Hartford  Faience  Co. 

Hartford  FoundTy  Corp. 

Hartford  Hat  ft  Cap  Co. 

Hartford  HeaHng  Co. 

Hartford  Leather  Qooda  Co. 

Harttord  Lumber  Co. 

Hartford  Maoh.  Screw  Co. 

Hartford  llanufacturtng  Co, 

Hartford  Mattrest  Co. 

Hartford  ft  New  York  Tfant.  Co, 

Hartford  Pattern  A  Model  Co. 

Flartford  Prtnting  Co. 

Hartford  Pulp  Plaster  Corp. 

Hartford   R..&ber  Worka 

Henry  &  Wright  Mfg.  Co. 

""-■■ — '■  •■  Curtlw  Knfttii*  Co, 


Woodruff.  W.  W.  ft  Bon  (Mt.  Cinnel)  :  i 
HARTFORD  i 


Johna-PrMtt  Co. 

JahDion.Cirljle  MaA 
Johnion,  P.  G,   Co, 


Knox,  Piuk  J.  Oa. 
l«fP.  A. 

L»g«t»  Manufmeturint  C;. 

Lsaike  ft  PifUAa 
Lett  ft  Hoiwitx 
Uppmu.  B.  ft   So* 
Umt,  n,  B.  ft  Co. 
Lodnrood.  WHUam  H. 
...  .._.    A.  c.  4  Co. 

f       ■ 

JCcCue,  C.  "i 
HeSooe  ~ 
IfcMte,   1 


N«r,  John  M.  ft  Oo. 
Ntobola  Paper  Box  Ob. 
It<mohi<±  mik  Oo. 
Olda,  William  «  Co. 
Orgao  Power  CO. 
Park  Koittbw  Worta 


PhiBilT  Bra^  FcmidrT  Co- 

Phoali  Inm  Woita  Corp. 

PbooDlx  IbnutaeturtH  Cs, 

Plekertiw,  W.  H.  ft  Co. 

Ptndar.  A.  Corp. 

PllmpUm  Utg.  Co. 

Pop*  Manufacturing  Co. 

PnEt  ft  aidr  Oo. 

Pratt  A  WhitiMy  Co. 

Janua  Pullar  ft  C(>.  I 

Purrli.  AdMn 

Renuen  Hlf .  Oo.  ne 

Renlk.  P. 

Rhode*,  L.  E. 

Bidunui,  Jaoob  U. 

Rockwdl,  J.  W. 

Roger*,  S.  L.  A  G.  H.  C«. 

Bdmrti,  Jtjm  k  On» 
SJgouniejr  Tool  Oo. 
Bllrer  Broa.  i 

aiiDoni  ft  Foi 
Blate,   Dwiglit.  Kai^De  (k 
Smia.  Nortlaid  k  Co.  ' 

Smith- WorthiDgtoii  Co. 
Sobr.  Oarlea 

Spencer  Aatamati«  Bern  a. 
"priager,  K.  O- 
Jtandard  Co. 
Standard  Foondr^  Co, 
-    rling  Blower  ft  Pipe  KtE  O 

iddard  ft  Oaulkln* 

itt,  U-  ft  Soni  I 

eott,  William  H- 


ipping  Bros. 
:Cer,  W.  W.  ft  C-  F, 
Tuttle  PtatinR  Co.  , 

Underwood  Typ«writ'r  K^' 
Km-  Co,   (PUmptos  Wt ' 
Tbcek  Tool  Worki 
[■  UaDufaeturing  Oo, 
Whitlock  CotI  Pipe  Co. 
Whlttcrnore,  W.  U  ft  Son 
Whitney  Uanatactiuiiig  Oi, 
Wiler.  William  H.  ft  Bon  Cs, 
WiUianu  ft  Carleton  Co. 
Wlndaor  Out   Stone  On, 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


HEBRON 

r.  P.  W.  (Tumerrllle) 
HUNTtNGTON 


1.  (Si 

nwUul,  S.  k  Co.  (Sheltonl 
rr  MtdL  *  Cml  Co.  (ShdWn) 
bT  Robber  Co.   (ebdtODl 
Bn  ButCoD  Oa.  {ahrlton} 
itiiWtoD  Ptuc  Co.  (NidUm) 
nutioiul  Bllnr  Co.   (Sheltoa) 
«  Iron  *  Bns  FoundiT'  {Shelton) 
dul  Fold.     Box     k    Piper     Cih 

(Bhrltcffl) 
[.  Tool  Holder  Co.  (Sbdloo) 
elllT.  Brot    (aheMon) 
Ion  Co.  (Bbdton) 
n  Plata  Cutlery  Co.    (SbdtoD) 
Wtj  Wf.^  Co.   (Wwlton) 
Pin  Co.    (^eltoa) 
ed     Box     Boua     ft     Piper     Oo. 

(SheHoo) 
comb  Met.  BadaUad  0>.  (BhdtoD) 
to*  Ptff.  Pn  Co.   (BhdtOD) 


KILLINOLY 


id,   O.    B.    (WmUnwOla) 
n«>  Os.   (DwriUe) 
nncu  Oo.   (ittavMimi) 
Dun  Woolen  Co.    (Khnvlflfl) 
!l»DTaie  Cotton  Os.  (Durielm) 
!i»B  Wonted  Oo.   (Dulelun) 
I  t  Brown  WooIcB  Co.  (Ourina) 
».  B.  B.  VtK.  Oo.  fDuldna) 
D  Reed   Co.   CDuidm) 
«  H.   H.  ft  Bm.   (BIOTflla) 
'■•.  Junea  A.  {Duldno) 
It  Wonted  Co.  (DuifelBQ) 
bmug   Co.    (EtinldiDn) 
1,  Fred_  R.  jE.  JEimi«)j>> 

(WllUa 

LITCHFrELD 


ft    Doric  (Butim)    ' 
Wd    Knife  Co.    (NonhBeld) 

LYME 

.   H.   E.  ft  Co.(Hidl/ine) 

MANCHESTER 

!»B   Writing  P«p*T  Co. 
ide   I^P"  Co,    (So.  Hid] 

IroB.    (BMilind  Park) 

Broi.   (Sa,  Man.) 

TrUHuEi  Co. 
bu^  Knit.  Co.   (iCchr.  Oreenl 
I,    E.  B.  Co.  <Bucklind} 
ft    FoDldi  Paper  Co. 

H.  ft  Poutdi 

El«.  InatruBiait  Co, 
on.  J.   T.  Co. 
pBper  Jttg.  Co.  (So.  Man) 
Stik  Co,   (9o.  Man.  ] 

MANSFrELD 
O.   G.    (Spring  Hill) 
a.    J.   Co.    (MaiuSeld  Hollow) 
nd.  Jamea  S.  (Mauleld  tfter) 
rl    Organ  Pipe  Co.  (M-fld  Dep.) 

M.  {ConintTille) 
>tui   I..    (EaglsTtlle) 
K.  L.    (Ourlerrin;) 


Bliw,  E.  A,  'co. 
Bradley  b  Hubbard  Klg.  Oo. 
Brown  ft  Dowd  Mil.  Co. 
Conn.  Tel.  ft  Eleo.  C!o. 
Cornell  *  Andrewa 

DooUttle,  E.  J. 
Foater-Herriam  ft  Co. 
Foi.  O.  F. 


HaU,  W.  1 


,   ft   Co. 


Co. 


HelmBohmied  Mfg.  Co. 

International  Silvor  Cc 
Joaea,  A.  H.  Co. 

Kelaey  Preae  Co. 

Linaa,  H.  Walaa  Co. 

Muming,  Bowman  ft  Co. 
Herldan  OoHafo  Ffitnra  Co 
Hariden  Cut  Qlaia  CV>. 
Merldia  Cutltrv  Oo. 
Werlden  Pin  Amu  Co. 

Mar i dan  Gravura  Co. 

Marldan   Machine  Tool  Co. 
Heridoi  Woolen  Co. 
Marrlam,   A,    H. 

Millep   Broa.  Cutlary  Co. 

Miriar,  Edward  &  Co. 

u a  P.  Co. 

i;.-,- la  Broe.  Co. 

Mlland,  1.  j.  k  Co. 
Parker  Broa. 
Parker,  (Aarlea  Oo. 
Parker  Clock  Co. 
Scbaeok,  H.  B.  ft  0>. 
Schenck   OOTcrnor  Co, 

CItr  Plate  Co. 

Electric  Mfg  Oo. 

WalUoB.  r,  J. 
Wheeler,  P,  ft  Son 
Whaelar,    W.    W.    Co. 
Wiloox  &  White  Co. 
WuBt*rb«rth  Bros. 

MIDDLEFIELD 

Lyman  Oun  Sight  Worka 
RogBft  M(g.  Co.    (RotAlall) 
Ruaw.||  Mfg.  Oo.    (Rocktall) 
Smith,  Otia  A.   (Booklall) 

MIDDLETOWN 

w^a  Midi 


Chapman,  W,   H.  0>,  ' 
Colea  ft  Oo. 
Douglaaa,  W.  ft  B. 
ElaeDhuUi  HoradiH  T,>' 
Rlj,  E.  A, 
ETina,  J.  B. 


imthal,   OuataT 


ti  ft  Slod 


l!   <^. 


MIddltlown  s: 

Ngw  Enorlaad  Enameling  Co. 

Omo  Manufacturing  Co. 

Portland  Bilk  Co, 

Read,  A,  O.  Co. 

Rockfa!!   Woolen  Co. 


iiDgen  ■  tiuDOari]  Co. 
Rundl    Manufacturing    Co. 

w't™"'  ^-  "■  *  SoM  (Uttla  BItw) 
Wllcoi,  'ori'tteiiden  ft  Co. 
MI1.F0RD 

Reerea  Manufacturing  Co. 
Roatxnd  Hanutacturing  Co. 


*UaaaM>lt   Mil.   Co. 

Honarch  Woolen  Mu. 

Palmer  Brea  Co. 

1-equot  MDIa 

Robertaoo.  0.  M.  Co, 

On.  OreWoaa  «  Kit,  Co.  (UnOHartUe) 

UnoaartUa  UIg.   Co.    (OncurDle) 


NAUOATUCK 

i  Lehratory  Cc.   (Dnio 
uunnaro  Hoatgrr  Co. 
OoodyoWi  IndU  "  ■ 


uoooyeer-i 
<]oodn*r*B 
M^  nni 


inoia  KUD.  UIOTe  Mb,   Co. 
eaj^i  Metallic  Rubber  Hba?  Oo. 
rinlahlng  Oo.   (Dnlon  Citr) 
tack  Chaniral  ^. 


NaiwatDCfc  Chanieal  Co. 
Nangatuofc  Ktg.  Co.  (Unkiu  Clly) 
»«ait'*>lall.  Iron  bo.  (Union  Oltr) 
United  SUlea  Rubber  Co. 
RuaaeU,  J.  W.  ManuIacturlBg  Oo. 
Srnlth,  E.  F.  ft  Soni  (Union  Oily) 
White  A  Wella  Oo.  ^' 

NEW    BRITAIN 

an  ArUAdal  Stone  Co. 

loan    Ho  alary    Co. 
American  Meedle   Worka 
Beaton  ft  Bradl^  Oo. 

iin  Cabinet  Lock  Co. 
Coibln,  H.   H.  A  Son 
Coriiln  Motor  Vehiola  Corp. 


nannery,  p.  J. 

Hart  &  Coofey  Co. 

Hum*«>n  ft  Beckity  Mfg.  Co. 

Lan'dera,  Frary  A  Clark 

Malleable  Iron  Worka 
Minor  ft  Oorhin  Box  Co. 
Mullff,  L..J.^ 

-      [Betine"c„. 

New  Britain  Planlnj  ft  Mldg.  Wka, 
North  A  Judd  Mfg.  Co. 
North  ft  Pfeiffer  Manufacturing  Oo. 

Parker  Shirt'  Co' 

Pinches,   John   C:o, 

Porter   A    Dyaon   Co. 

Riley  ft  Beckley  Manufacturing  On. 

Roach.  Willfam 

Ruaaeil  A   Erwin   Mfg.  Co. 

Skinner  Chuok  Co. 

Stanley    Rute   A   Level  Co. 

Stanley  Worka 

Taplin  Manufacturing  Co. 

Traut  A  Hino  Mfg.  Co. 

"-'--1    Manufacturing    Co. 

Iron  Worka 

G.  J.  ft  Co. 


!ui 


Industrial  5tren8:th  of  Connecticut 


NEW  CANAAN 


Bocdlct  t  Oo, 
JaU9,  a  0.  ft  Co. 

RmkiraU  Brot! 

NEW  HARTFORD 

B*soroft,  Omrfa  W. 

Smith,  D.  P.  k  Sob  Cd.  (PIm  Umiaw) 
atandud  Bnuh  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN 

AcM  win  Oo. 

AniBf,  au.  8cH  o«. 
Amnteaa  Rlnt  Oo. 
AatkoBT  k  SeoTll  Co. 
-OBt,  H.  k  Co. 

M«mif^^rinj    OO. 

la  ft  Boiflud  Sw-A  ft  aifiul  Oo. 

'i,  a.  H, 
on,  W.  T.  *  Oa. 
I,  L.  C.  k  Oo. 

un  Rubber  Co. 

I  HichlDo  Oo.    (WartTllk) 


□lllwrt  Uuiulicturiu  Oo. 
Globe  nik  VoiiM 
Ooodrlch,  J.  F.  ft  Oo. 
Qnhim,  JmmH  k  Co. 
OrtTCa,  F.  D. 
Qnat,    J.    W. 

Orlot.  lUt-  Oo.  (WBtrlllc} 
Grimth,  J.  H.  ft  Bou 
Orlllar  Od.  Tim 
Qcliwold,  Ocorgt  M. 


Ooim.  Pmti  UIk.  Oo. 

Oott-A-Lu  Oo. 

CowIm,  Cf.  ft  Oo. 

CiunptOB,  J.  U. 

Cromn,  P.  t.  Piper  Bol  Oo. 

Ourtta  k  PloTOU  Oo. 

Dum  Brot.  ft  Do. 

DiTta,  B.  0. 

Daflaoee  Butim  UmAIm  Oo. 

Dtnurcit,  A.  T.  ft  Oo. 

DIlloD  k  Doutli* 

DomuD  Utliofnpb  Oo. 

Doroff.   U.   S. 


Kutcm  lUdilnaj  Co. 

Ecoaomj  Hanufacturiiv  Oo. 

Elm  CItr  EnglnMrlDf  Oo. 

Elm  City  Lumbw  Oo. 

Elf,  C.  Ujdiun 

Ererturt  Pop  Corn  ft  Oudr  Co, 

"    "    i  OUm  Cb. 


Harrla-But  Oo. 


KuatuCurlat  O). 


HaviiTi,  Andrew  B.  Co. 
Hflm,  A.  B.  ft  Oo. 
Htrrlek  ft  Oowtll 
Ulokok  Oo. 
HocpoD  ft  Fittti  Utg.  Oo. 

UoloODib, _. 

Kookar,  a«U7  ft  Oo. 
Uonid  Cb. 
Horn  k  Oo. 
UobbeU.  X.  B.,  F.  S. 
UubUll,  ICnin  k  Oo. 
HnlBiIo  lea  Oo. 
Itel  Kuulactuiliif  Co. 
Impvial  Gnimm  Co, 
In,  H.  B.  k  Oo. 


Kllluo,  dmqr  Oo. 
SaCdiuok,  J. 
Umbert,   Ocoifi  D. 
LerlDa  Broo. 
Uunui  tfatel  Oo. 
MiDoTT,  W^ate  Oo. 
Huuillic,  O.  K. 
HirUn  Plr«  Am  Co.  The 
lIcKmU,  Oaotfo  II. 
HcLoaoo  FooDdrj'  Co. 
llMil   HuobcturlBS  Od. 
Ulnar  k  PaiA  K^TOo. 
Uont,  W.  J. 

Hoiior,  JuBM  r.  ft  Oo. 

HorgMi  k  HnmMoa  Oo. 

UuiuoD  k  Od. 

NuTOW  Fibrlo  Oorp. 

Natloul  Oa*et  Oo. 

NiUoiul  Foldiu  Box  k  P(pi 

Nrntlonl  PlpoBiBdli«  Oo. 

Natloul  atcd  FUmdi7  Oo. 

Natlooal  Wlra  Oorp. 

New  Bntfud  Broom  Co. 

Haw  »ii'"^  Dtln  Ooro. 

New  iulud  U-    '^ 

Hew  Bnikad  81 

Haw   Eulud  S 

New  iDiIuid  V 

New  Er*  Lnitra  0-. 

New  HiTett  Awnlsc  ft  Dee^.  Oo. 


d  8t«l  Oo. 
>d  Stow  <y^ 
d  Warp  Oo 

■      ■«* 


New  HaToi  OanUn  Oo. 

New  Ha*en  Clock  Oo. 

Hew  Hann  Iron  k  8t*d  Oo. 


Pfl«duir,  F.  P.  ft  Son 
PbUIipa.  Tboa.  ft  Sso 
Ptttde^  Oeorn  O.  ft  Oo. 
Prtee,  Lee  k  IdkfH  Odl 


ternolda  Biw  fofo^rr 
utnwIdB.  JamM  Mtg.  Oo. 
MrlanL  F.'a  ft  A.  E. 

■tan,  B.  B.  ft  Oo. 

dwunore,  >  ~ 

cdtUc  ft  Pi 

Mbnnk  ftS 

-tunica  Bat ... 

BetlcFw,  IL  ABon 
Seward  U.  k  Boo  Cb. 
Sbaaliaa  ft  Omuk 
BheMoB.  E.  B.  Oo. 
Shepard,  H.  0.  ft  Smia 
Sboolnfar,  B-  Co. 
Sbnatv,  F.  B.  Oo. 
Bmlth,  A.  B.  ft  Oo. 
Brntth,  Bdwsrd  F.  k  Oo. 
Smith,  K.  B. 
BoIWm.  B.  Booa 
Smith,  Hobart  E. 
SmlO,  Wffllam  A.  T. 
aralUi,  W.  J.  k  Oo. 
Smith  kTwlM 
Snow,  L.  T. 
Spcny  k  Amoa  Oo. 
SUnertooe  Oo. 

Stlli^  A.  a  Aatl-Ftlatka  UeU 

Sttouia,  Adfar  ft  Co. 

StTona^  L  k  Od. 

TeD  Brbdi,  Onr|t  A.  A  Oo. 

Tbempaon,  H.  O.  k  Sen 

Todd,  Baay  H. 

Todd.  Janaa  B. 

TMC^  ICn^anae  ft  Tajkr  O. 

Tallar  Farm  OrcaneiT  Oo. 

Wanv,  a.  P.  If^  Od. 

Tad  Nordtr  Oo. 

WItbdr  Dorp,  na 

Wllaoa,  Bobtrt 

WnUam^  F.  Z.  Oo. 

WluAoter  Beptatliv  Aima  OiL 
,  Tale  Oaa  Store  Do. 
<  Tale  DdIt.  Oaipaotar^  Aop 

NEWINOTON 

KawtiiftoD  Pbp«  Co. 

NEW   LONDON 

Blngbaa  Paper  Box  Oo. 
Boaa,  O  D.  ft  Ben 
Bratnard  ti  Armjtronr  Co- 
Brown  Ootton  Oln  CD. 

Cbappdi,  »'.  H.  ft  A.  H.  CO. 


w  RaTei 


Ilaniitaetaftac  Cb. 
Palp  ft  Board  Co. 


Oo. 


_  __  Saw  tun  Oo. 
Haw  Bann  Sprlaf  Oo. 
Naw  HaTen  "toy  k  Oama  Oo. 
New  HaTm  UpbolMerlDg  Co. 
Hawman,  I.  ft  Bon* 
North,  0.  B.  ft.  Oo. 
Norton  Broa.  ft  White  Oo. 
Ochoer,  A.  ft  Sena  Oo, 
Oriental  Emery  Oo. 
'I,  L.  ft  Bona 

Peck  iraa.  ft  Oo. 
Packbara,  John  A. 
Perpente  Uamilacturinc  Cb. 


SSdjt. 


Oiapfaini.  Cb. 


KttW  Loiidon  MarinB  IrooV 
New  Loodon  Kotor  Oo. 
Hrw  London  Vbe  Woita 


Bplera  Broa. 
sEaam  BottHu  Cb. 
ThamM  Tow  Boat  Co 
Trnwhnn  Kartaa  0*. 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


NEW  MILFORD 

Ifcport  Wood  PlnlthiDC  Co.  ' 

'  KlIfDiS^t  Co. 

Uirop,  J.  A.  A  Boa 


Kk  S.  k  Sol 

ric  Fire  Hoie  Co.  (SuhIt  Hook) 

r.  ItKlaimlDC  Wka.  (Suidr  Hook) 

NORFOLK 

a  ailk  Co. 

oU  j[  Hew  Bruanrtck  HoilerrCo. 

NORTH  CANAAN 

lum,  Rl(±ird>aB  Co.  (B.  Ciiuud) 


In  i  Craw  (8.  Mqrw.llt) 

hoi.    Otto  Co.    (3.   Konnlk) 

I,  iUrtin.  Jr.  A  Co.  (B,  Norw.1).) 

9.  Joseph 

:.  Peppurd  A  Co.  (9.  Normlk) 

urn   A  Sfymoiir  (E.  Nomlk) 

lial    Foundrj  A  K.cb.  Co.    (Eist 


WilUier  A  Dnqrcr  (8.  KomU) 

Wheeler*  Br^ '<a.  NomJk) 
Wilnn,  J.  C.  A  Co.   (S.  KomU) 

NORWICH 

Amcrlcui  Wood  Work.  Vf-Hnii  Cc. 

Ruber,   U.   A. 

Bard,  Union  Oompuij 

BllBvllK  HUlB,    Iso. 

Brown,  Robert 

CheUn  File  Works 

Clinton  Hflll  Compunj 


!>,  Bailer  *  Co. 


,  A.  A.  k  Co.  ,. 
in,  E.  B.  A  CD. 
1,   W.  B.  (a  NDTWiIk) 


[B.  Nomlk} 

Nomlk) 

'"    Nonnlk) 


,  Vm.  0.  (E.  Nomlk) 
i  Mtt.  Oo.   (8.  Konnlk) 
Joi^b  A  Co. 
ibiii7,  Blnel  A  Oo.   (WInnlpauk 
■buiT.  KitthewioD    Co.  CS.N-irk 

rr^    n.  W.  (8.  Nonnlk) 


Qlea  Woolen  Hill> 
Goodwill  Cork  Coinpenr 
Ooold,   A. 


HIkdi  ComtMBj 
Hopklna  A  Allen  Amu  OompUkJ 
flubbjird,   A.   B.  Compenj 
[nLemjtionil  SllTer  Compuv 

KFlIoRx-UcCrum-Holrell  Campur 
KuBbler,    C.    4.  *^ 

Uannlng,    A.    S.    (rtnUo) 
Martin,   J.   B.   Compan)' 
Hohawk  Paint  A  Cbemlcal  On. 
Ifonridi    Belt    HMuheturiBS   Oa. 
yonrlck  Nidid  A  Brua  Compuv 
Nonrich  Paper  Box  Company 

Onwi 


urn  C 


P«Be,  Wm.   H.  Boiler  Coi 

Pequot   Braas  Foundrr 

" ■-  "'■'-  (Taftrille) 


Mllli  <■ 
iWm,"0.~"wT  {fattrille)^ 


EUKland  rood  Co.   (E. 

In    Vndenraar  Corp,   (8,  HVk) 

■  Ik    Box  Co.,    (9.   Norwalk) 

ilk   BraB  Oompuij 

tlk  lAnncfa  Companv 

ilk    lf!ll>  Co.    (Wimilpaak) 


Veil  Ctgir  Oo.   (S.  Non 

i-x    Fur  Co.   (3.  Homalli) 

TTP«rriter  Company 


111  Co.    (Wimiipaak) 
a  Worki   (8.  Nontal 


ft) 


orge  Palp  A  Paper  Co. 


r.  Co.   (E.  No 
.Aloohol  Rdinin*  Co.  (S.  ITwk) 
FooDdrr  A  aala  0d.  (S.  NVkJ 


•al  Hat  Co.  (9.  Nor 


Rellanca  Woiated  Companr 

Rinti,  II.  a 

Scott  A  Clark   Ooip. 

9hetudc«t  Companr 

Stetaon,  T.  B. 

Strom,  Peter 

Thams   Anna   Uaauhctariiv   Co. 

TDbln  HanutactorlH  Oonrpui)' 

Tumar,  Eiueiauu  P.  Manubotorlnf  Oo. 

Ulmv  Leather  OoDpany 

Dneaa  Papo'  Oonnanr 

Uncaa  ^cdaltj  Ocmpany 

United  BtttM   FinlahtDf  Oompanj 

Vanglin  Poundrr  Companr,  Ino. 

Tantic  Woolen  Co.  (Tuflo) 


American  BudU*  Co.  (W.  Bivcn) 
Uathudieh  Piano  Mfg.  Co.  (W.  H.) 
9andenion  Fertilizer  A  Chsnlcal  Co. 
Weat  Hans  Buckle  Co.  (W.  Hann) 
Wmt  HiTta  MfR.  Co.  (Wert  Haven) 
Wire  NoTdtT  Co.  The  (W.  HaTen) 
Tale  Safe  A  Iron  Co.   CW.  Hana) 

PLAINFIELD 


PlelnHeld  Woolm  Co.  (Cent.  _-, 
Torrw.  Broa  A  Oo.  (Central  Vnia«e) 
Wauregan  Oompanj    (Wauregui) 


PLAtNVILLE 

Brlatol  IfaaufacturlnB  Company 
Calof,  C.   H.  ^^ 

Cartarl  L.'  H.' 


Hllli,  Edwl_ 
I^nib,    B.    A   Oompanv 
Norton  A  Jonea 
Otbome  A  Stephenson  JI 
Trumbull  Electric  Co. 


)ck  Co.  (ftrryvllle) 

_._, e  Mf(.   Co.   <Qre7»ione) 

Teriy,  Andrew  Co.   (TenyTille) 


PORTLAND 


Olldenteere,  8.  A  Boni  (OUd 
Ideal  UIb.  Co.   (GIMenleere) 
Ualn  Products  Compan; 
New   Englud   Enamelinff   Compour 
Pickering  Qoremor  CompuiT 

PRESTON 

Lucas,  B.  Co.    (PoiiuetanDOc) 

PUTNAM 

Boswortfa   Broa. 

Cue,   W.    D.   A   Oo. 

Dadr.  John  A.  Onp. 

Hammond  A  Knowtton  Co. 

Hampton  Silk  Oo. 

Johnaon.  S.  B. 

Johnson,  IT.  8. 

Kent,  0.  H.  A  E.  B. 

Monolnniett    Hannkcturlu    Oo, 

Hone  Km*  Oo. 

NlghUnoale  Mllla 

Powhatan  Villa 

Pntaam  Box  Corp. 

Patnun  Foundrj  A  Huh.  On. 

Putaua  Mannlactorinc  Oo. 


RIDGEFIELD 


.  O.  (Braochdlle) 

a  Flnld^  Co.    (B'Tina) 

leo.   B.    <SnnchTllle) 


ROCKY   HILL 

Bllllnga.  C.  E,  Ktg.  Co.  The  < 

Champion  MmnulBCturlni  Co. 
Frisbie,  L.  T.  Co. 

ROCKVILLE 

(See  Vernon) 

ROXBURY 

New  England  Quarts  Oo. 

SALISBURY 

Bamun,  Bicjurdwin  Co.  (Lima  Bock) 
Borden's  OosKhaued  Htik  Oo.  (L.  ■.) 
Holler,  V%-  Co.  CLakerlUe) 
_  ....   -f^a^jf  ^  Handle  Oo. 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut- 


&AYBROOK 

0  Broi.    (n«p   Kiier) 


Fowler  »all  Oe. 
OiTKtt  ft  Baafa 

HamphnnrUIe  Uuiulicturliu  Co. 
Uttle  Blnr  Ifuuruturinc  Co. 
■  1.  A.  llBnuf»rturlo«  Co. 

Topper  CO. 

inlKturlng  Co. 

Seymour    Iron   Foundir   Co. 
B^mour  Jlunificturing   Co. 


I  STAMFORD 

'AtUntle  Insulitsl  Win -ft  Cable  C 

Ball  ICamilaeturini  Co. 
<    Beck,  Pnderick  ft  Co. 

BKckmaderter  lluiutactuilng  Co. 

Bou  Thread  Co. 
.  Bonon  ArtJflcUl  Leather  Co, 
'  llrown.  ChriiUaii 
I  CeUiiloid  Zkpwi  Co, 
I  Oionlcal  Work!  of  America,   Inc. 

Co  operatlTC  dear  Co. 

Davenport  ft  Tnc; 

I  Rliceltlor  Hardnn  Co. 

llehi'mat  Uinutacturlng  Co, 
I  Hort.  Lrman  Bon  ft  Co, 
'  Imperial    HaBulaeturlDI   Co. 

iDtrmatioBal    Pover    Vehicle    Co. 
L  Jeials   ft    Townaoul   Mtg.    Co. 

romubunr  ft  Soule 
;  Uoll,  Joaepli  H. 
'  Munch,  OeoiKB 

Hurpbr  HanutaetnriBc  Oo. 

Om  EquipiBHit  ft  lib,  Co. 

PUUlp^    Chaa.    H.   Cbemiaa   Do, 


THOMPSON 

.  Preach  Bit.  Tert.  Oo.  (Mactaajevili 
I ■_,      (^     ,. ..... 


SIMSBURY 

Rnalaii,  Blcftlord  ft  Co. 

^■In,    B.    H. 

^iSrblt  T<n  UIg-  Co.  a^iHrrtlle) 

SOMERS 

BomemlDe  Mlf,   Co,    (SomenrUle) 

SOUTHBURY 

Hairtliia  Co.   (South  Brlbdn) 
DlamODd  ICatdi  Oo.   (Bouthfard) 

SOUTHINQTON 


BlakaalM  rorglnc  Co,   (PlantnlUe) 
Okrk  Broa.  ft  Oo.  (IflDdala) 
"•"-     -     '      t  BOD    rmUikla) 


St.   John'B  ~WoDd   Workiv  Co. 
SCamlord    Pousdrr  Co. 


Stamford  Oa*  Bi 
-     I   Iroi     ■ 


«  Co. 


Worki 


Pack,  St«n 
SouttdHton 
tadUtTH.  I 


tadUtTH.  D.  Oo.   mantnma) 
nmpaon.  Drop  ft  Forge  Co.  P^rlIIe' 
WttaM  Hardware  Oo.  IPUDtarllle} 
Wood,  Q.  B.  Tool  On.  (PIutBTlIlet 

SPRAGUE 

AMIe  Wlk  (HanoTO^? 

Baltic   Uilla  Co.    (Baltic) 
BaitcTD  atrawboard  Co.  (Vennltla) 
Bbehicket   Wonted   UIlli    (Baltic) 
Totokett  Milli  Co,   (Vmallleiil 
naeantlle  M(r.  Oo.   (VctmIUm) 

STAFFORD 

AmldoD,   B.   B.    (SUffordville) 
---■—•"-  "— ■  "-    ""-fford  8pr!og»: 


Faotkinr   Wooli 


OarUnd  Woolen  Oo,    (StaHordrnlr) 
HuIIeo,  T.  7.  ft  Co.  (Staflord  Bprinn 
PatOB.  A.   B.   Ulg.   Co.    rStaSord  S. 
Pbimli  Woelra  Co,  (SUffnrd) 
BtTcralde  Wool™  Oo.   (BtalTord) 


Stamford   Kotar  Oo. 
Staralord  Bobber  Bimplr  Co. 

Star  Uanufactuiinc  Co. 

WacMT.  Wdiael 

Watfnide  lUlla 

Tale  ft  TowBe  tlanQtact(uiii(  C 

STERLING 

n.  8.  Fislddnc  Oo. 

STONtNGTON 


CottreB,  a  B.  ft  Bona  (WMt^  P.O.) 
Hasbraok  Uotor  Torfci  (W.  HyMty 
Homei  SMp  BMc.  Oa.   (W.  Ibitlc) 
Lantern  Iffila  »Iei  Wor^  (Mritlc) 
UUirop,  J.  W.  (.ttrtUe) 
Lorraine  Ut|.  Co.    (Woterlr  P.  O.) 
Uanoo  ft  a>.  rWotoir  P.  O.) 
McDonald,  M.  0.   (Mntlo) 
Uillsr,  A.  H.  Bona 
HrMlc  Hotoi  Work!  OtjMfii 
Myrtle  Mff.  Oo.   (Ibrtie) 
MTStlc  Tvrine  Co.    (MMIe) 
Mjitlc  Woolen  Co,  (Old  I^rrtlo) 
Packer  Mfg.   Co.    (Mntic) 
Roaale  ViItM  Co.   (ffld  UraUo} 
i  Standard  Macbinoj  Oo.    (l^r«le> 


j  STRATFORD 

!  Oronoqiie   Paper   Mill   (Oroooquo) 

SUFFIELD 

Blaadl.   L,   P, 
Banner,   8.   O. 

THOM ASTON 

Northaeld  Knile  Co.  (B<7iwUi  Bridie) 


[,  T.  O.  ft 


(TOhanriBe) 


Tit«n,  J.  B.  ft 

TOLLAND 

Sumner,  Wm.  Beltinc  Co. 

TORRINGTGN 

Coe  Bran  Hanutactvrlnc  Oo. 
Kacle  Bicycle   KanuIartiiiiaK  i 
GxcelilDr   Needle   Co. 
Hender  Madiine  Oo. 
Ilotchkia  Bnx.  Co. 
Perkina,  E.  A.  Electrle  Oa. 
PnvrealTe  ICanufactnilflB'  C^l 
Standard  HBDutactariiic  Oo. 
l^rrlni^ton  Mannfacterin^  Ca. 


TRUMBULL 


American    Iltlla    On.     (Bockrllle) 

Atot,  Beta  Oo,    (SUastam) 

Beldbc  Broa.   ft  Oo.    (fiMft*nb] 

HoAannm  Oo.   (Bo^rtO*) 

HarUn'^  E.  1.  Bam   (BocArllM 

HnrUeM.  B.  B.  (BockrUIO 

New  Kwland  Oo.  (Rockrtlle) 

RaTlMiaila  Oo. 

B^aa,  J.  J.  Hilt  Oo.  (BoArfH 

RoStUte.  Oo,   (Bo^Ttn*) 

aprlnnUb  MtB.  Ok   naAtOHy 

a<*ett.  R,  K.  Co. 

Tiloott  Bron  (TUeottrflle) 

n.  B.  BoTdope  Oo.   (Boi*TlDe) 

Vemofi  Woolen  Oo. 

VOLUNTOWN 

Brind  Hamilaetorlnc  Co. 

WALLINGFORD 

Bacliea.  0.  W.  ft  Sou 

BaidieB.  H.  Sona 

BlKini,   Bofen   Co. 

Haller-Biown  Co,    (Taloville} 

namden  Hanufaetnrtna  Oo- 

Hodcetta,  W.  t. 

Tatematloaal  Silnr  Oa. 

Jenniin  ft  OrtOn  Mfc.  Oo.  (Txv) 

Judd,  R.  L.  ft  Ob. 

W.  T.  Inaulated  Wre  Oo. 

Parker,  Cbaa.  Co.   (TaltnfDe) 

Rogen,  B,  L.  ft  G.  H.  Ol 

Wallace,  R.  ft  Sana  H^.  On. 

WalUnstnd  Co..   Inc. 

Tale,  C.  I.  M(«.  On.   (Talenflk] 

WATERBURY 

Anurlcan  Manufacturing  Ok 

Amalcan  MlUa  Co. 

Ainerlcu  Pin  Oo.   (WatenlllE) 

Anolean  Rlni  Co. 

Bartvw  Broa.  Do. 

Benedict  ft  BiuiAaai  Wk.  (k. 

Blake  ft  Johnm 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


1  Uftchlnfl  Co, 


It.  U.  J.  ft 
Loer,  John 
'.  B.  H.  ft  Co. 
nlv,    OeorgB 
Tlnfmr.  d.   ft  8 


UcIkUi,  F.  B.  ft  Co. 
«  l£uulicCurliw  Co 
aulcj,  J.  J. 

ml^cturen"   FonndrT   Oo, 
irille  Bra.  Co. 
inlle.  E.  J.  llicbine  Co. 
Uluck  ICuuticturins  Co. 
t&ni  ft  Willud  Itlg.  Co. 

dm.   L.    U. 

lonal  Wire  Uittma  Co. 


lolph-Ciow™   Oo. 

on.    B.    A. 

battom  IQdL  Oo.   CWatcnlDa) 

llle   Hunifactortiijc  Co. 

HMTdwaro  Oo. 
b   k   Grin*   HIk-   Co. 

krd  ElKtrlo  Time  Co. 
e  ft  Johnnn   If  fe.    Cb. 


rbui7  BriM  Ooodi  Corp. 
rburr   Baeklc   Oo. 


-bQT7  UumlaetDrliic  Oo. 

■burr    Paper    Box   Co. 

bury  Wire  Dig  Oo. 

Tille  Cutlcrj  Co.    (Witenllle) 

,  H.  I-   Haterr  Oo.  (W^pUleS 


WATERFORD 


w,    Hoot   (MllWone  Pt.l 

«!..    F.   P.  Piper  Co,  <0.  HHl) 

'orth.    N.   A.    (QiulErr  Bill) 


0«limie  Oo,   (OikvH 


(WitertoWn)  j  Winsted 


dRoii 


WEST  HARTFORD 

Qoodirin  Broi.  Fotterr  Co,  (Elmwood) 
Park  Brick  Co.  (Blmwood) 
Whltloek  Cdl  Pip«  Oo.   (Elmvoad) 

WeSTPORT 


a«  (SansitiMft} 

W ,_ii«mluck) 

Wotport  Piper  Co, 

WETHER8PIELD 
Hartford  Blower  Oo. 

WILL1MANTIC 

(Saa  Windham} 

WtLUNGTON 

Oono.  Woolen  lUll  (E.  WIUlDabin) 
Hall,  Oardoer  ft  Bon  Co.  (S.  irtoa' 

WILTON 


WINCHESTER 

-  vn  Maoh,  Co.  (Winitad) 
Carter  ft  Bakia  Haeh.  Oo.   (Wlnated) 
Dudley,  Geo.  &  Son  Co.  (W'tdj 
Empire   Knlta   Co.    (Winated) 
FFaxibls  Rubber  Qooda  Co. 
Gilbert,  Wm,L,ClookCa.  (W'd) 
Goodwin  A  Kinti  Co,  (Wt'd). 
HarrlaoD,  B.  J.  ft  Sod  Co,  (Winited) 
Moore,  FrankllD  Co.    (Wlnited) 
Uorsin  BIlTcr  PUte  Co.   (WInited] 
New  Endand  Rnlttliig  Oo,  (WInited) 
New  EnsUod  Pin  Co.  <Win>ted) 
Rlcbtrdi,  B«DjamIn  A  Co.  (Wlnated) 


WINDHAM 


American  Tbteid  Co.  (WIIUduu 
Boaaon  Fibre  Bomd  Oo.  (N.  Windhi 
ChalTee  Uta.  Co.  (WlUimantlc) 
Barria,  0.  R.  (S.  Vindham) 
Hirtton,  L.  H.  Co.  (N.  Windham 
HilllKiUM  ft  Taylor  (WUIltnaDtlc) 
■  M(r.  do.  (wiin u.i  ' 


Holland  1 


M(r.  di.  (Wllllmantlc) 

Mail,"  E.  H.  A  Son  (N.  '^d^) 
SiblY.   Wm.    '"    ""------.         ' 

Thread  City  O 


Vandeirnan 
WllUmaotlo 


lertH  Oo.   (B.  Wbunl 
ll»r  Oo.   (WiUlmanClcJ 
(WilUiaanHc) 
mb.  ft  Heat.  Oo. 

(WIUImantiB) 
itton    liaie    Oorn. 

(WmimanUo) 
WllUmantlc  Machine  Co.  (WlUlmau'S 
Windham  Kf(.   Oo.   (Winimantie) 

WINDSOR 

Bddr  ManDlaeturtng  Corp. 
Hartford  Paper  Co.   (PoquonoiA) 
Health  Underwear  Co.  (Poquotio(4) 
Hartford  Paper  Co.   (Rainbow) 
Mendn.  0.  1.   (Balnbo*) 
Rainbow  IQll  (Rainbow) 
WIndaoT  CoOir  ft  Cuff  Oo. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS 

Amariam  WritIo»  Paper  Oo, 
Anchor  KIUi  Paper  Co, 
Clark,  Oeo.  P.  tfc. 
I>eit«r,  O.  H.  ft  Boni 
ITorton,  E,  ft  Son  Co. 
Mfdltcott  Oo.  The 
JJontaomery,   J,   R.  Co. 
Whltlleaer  Paper  Co. 
WIndnr  Locki  Machine  Oo. 


Curtle,  Daniel  ft  B 


ONNECTICUT    PRODUCTS    AND    MANUFACTURERS 

Concerns  named  in  heavy  type  are  given  in  full  detail  in  preceding  pages. 
ERTISINC  NOVELTIES 
IS- Way  Co.         (Morlden) 
RICULTURAL  TOOLS 
y   Harrow  Oo.         (Higganum) 

AMMONIA 
ard   Co.   (Hartford) 


AMMUNITION 
BrJtlflli  Mfr  Oo.     (Bridcnort) 
Hetallic  Caitridge  Co.  '■ 

pld  Fir*  Oun  ft  Powder  Co. 

(Derby) 


ARM    BANDS 

Blakeiley  Horelty  Co,  (Bristol) 

AUTOMOBILES 

(Htfd.i 


Eleotrio  Vehiola  Co. 
Pope   Mfd   Co. 

Corbin  MotorVehio[eCo,(N.B.) 
' """"  ""    "'  America  (Bridgep't) 


Locomobrle  Co.  o 


Whitlook  Coil  Pipe  Co.(Htfd,) 
AUTO   SPECIALTIES 

Uncai  Specialty  Co.  (Norwich) 

BEDSTEADS    (Metallio) 

Hartford  Bedstead  Co,(Htrd.} 
Nat'l  Spg.  Bed  Co.  (N.  BrlL) 
WhICcomb  Met.  Bedatead  Oo,  (BhdfB) 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


libvtr  BeQ  Oo.  <Brlib>I) 

Kiw  Dep*rtar«  llfg  On.                       " 

Berla  Bm  Wi  do.  (EM  Hunplon) 

tut  Hunpton  Bell  Oo.                        '' 

Oov  Bell  Um  Co.  " 
K  S  Hill  BnuB  Oo. 
atu  Broc  Bell  Co. 

BELTING   (Lnthsr) 
Jawell  Betting  Co.  (Hartford) 

Om  ft  Brown  (Hew  Bbtoi) 

Norwich  Ute  Co.  (Nonrkh) 

trimer    Lenuier    Oo. 
N  Pilmer  ft  Co.  {Bridgmirt) 

WiUlUB  aunuHT  Beltlnf  Oo.  (Tolluid) 

BICYCLES 

Pop«    Mfo-    Co.    (Hartford) 
Eagle  Blcrcu  >"S  Co.     (Torrlngtos) 
BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

Ltbertr  Bell  Co.  (Briiton 

Hew    Departure   Utg  Oo.                     " 

Tseder  UIc  Co.  (H.rtford)  , 
Port  ft  Leeter 

Uber^  Cycta  CO.  (Bridgeport)  i 

BLANK    BOOKS 

i-Way  Co.     .JMarlden), 


Pus  Box  Co.  " 

muamia  ft  OO. 

Nitloul  Fold.  Box  ft  Piper  Oo.       " 

New  EDxIuid  Hb  Oh 

W  J  Hoai«tti  (Walliiwtocd) 

WiUrburrPipet  Box  0a.(WM«t>iU7) 

White  ft  Well*  Co.  '' 


(BtttaelJ^ 


■lorwich  P"p*'  ' 


Iiuc  \rmatroBg  ft  Oi.    '   (Duibtir] 

Clark  Box  Co. 

O  A  Romaos 

a  CurtlH  ft  Bon  (Hewtcwr 

Am.  Paper  PiU  ft  Box  Oo.  (NorwaD 

Knspp  Box  Oo.  (South  HsrwiD 


CurtlM-Way  Co.     MM; 

Waterbury  Blaik  Book  Ute  C 

(Wai 

BLUfNG 
Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 
BOATS 

RartTord  ft  H  T  Tnraaportatlon  Oo. 


t  Tard       (Oreenwli^S 


Inlsnat.  Power  Vehicle  Co. 
Btamtord  Uotor  Co. 
B.   Qlld*ral«n  ft  Si 


(W^ 


(OllderdHTc) 
(Ulddletowni 

BOILERS 
H  B  Bench  ft  Boo  (Haittord 

BIfelow  Co.  (Ke«  Haven) 

New  Haien  Boiler  Woriu  " 

Baadolphclowei  Co.  (Waterbury) 

Bopaon  Chapln  Ulg  Co.  (New  London) 
Bpieri  Bros  '' 

KelloiTB-McCniTDta-HowcUOo  (N'woh) 
Wm  H  Page  BdIIm  Co. 
BridpT«rt  Boiler  Worke  (Brid«ei>ort) 


BOXES   (Wood) 

Branson  ft  RoblnKHi  Co.  (Hartford) 
J  W  Rockwell 

Cbai  T  Dodd  fllsiiln) 

Chia  S  St  Johni       (South 
PutTum  Box  Corp 

BRASS  GOODS 

Briitol  Bran  Oo.  (ForatviUe) 

(Hartlord) 
Brewerr  Appliance  Bpedaltj  Co.  '* 
AuonU  Mtg  Co.  (Annals) 

:  Homer  I>  BronHiB  Oo.  (Beuon  Falls) 
:  Andrew  S  Hendrri  (3o.  (New  Haten) 
Ronand  Mb  Co.  (Ullford) 

H  A  Hatthewi  lift  Co.  (Sennour) 
Rlmmon  Vtg  Co.  (a^>mour) 

"  •-  "-  rffalllnrtord) 

(WatCTb^J^ 


Flaxibia    Rubl 


BUILDERS'    HARDWARE 
(N«w  Brluu 
Ruiaall  A  Erwin   Mfp  Ca. 
P  A   F  Corbin 
Stanloy  Worki 

BUILDERS'  8UPPUES 

H  Walaa  Linas  Co.  (Ueiflt: 

BUTTONS 

New  Hav(B  Button  Oo.   (Sn  Bi": 

Cliaa  W  Reade  Butloa  Ol 

Well  NoTeltj  Co. 

R  F  Smith  ft  SoM  (UDiM  I  ' 

lAoe  Utg  Co.  (Wiurir 

Piatt  Broi  ft  Qo. 

Waterbury  Button  Oo. 

L  C  White  C^, 

Elm  wood  Button  Oo,  (BiM»«f. 

Hatheway  Ufg  Co. 

Patrick  Ctx>we  (Sfni 

SaiiOHtuck  Hlg  Oo.  (Su*-- 

Crjffln  Button  Co.  [&." 


Bosera  Kl«  Co. 
BOOKS  i 


(Roddall) 
ilNDJNQ 


Oaae,  Lockwood  ft  Bnlnard  Co.tHtfd.) 
Price.  Lee  ft  Adklni  (Hew  Haven) 
Tuttle.  MorEhouae  ft  Taylor  Co.  '' 
Uiddtewx  County  Prlatery  (Portland) 

BOXES   (Papar) 
H  J  UlUi  (Briitol) 

C  J  Calbi^tt  (Hartlord) 

NidMl*  Paper  Box  Oo.  " 

B  H  Corbtn  ft  Bob       (New  BHIaln) 


QiynoT  ft  UttchtU   ICts  Oo. 

' H  Somen 

ilk  Bran  Co. 


H  L  Judd  ft  Oo. 
Am.  Rln*  Oo, 
NoTEltyTlfg  (S>. 
Plume  ft  Atwood  Klg  Oo.  " 

Steele  ft  Johnaon  Ud  Ool 
Waterbury  Uoodj  Corp.  " 

Waterbury  Ufa  (>).  " 

Ball  ft  Sodiet  Hte  Od.  (W.  OhaUre) 
Norwidi  NIdel  ft  Bna  Oi.  (Nonvlch) 
Eaton,  Oale  ft  Burnliun  (}o.   (B-port^^ 

(Norwalk) 

I,  (S.   Norwalk) 

Jerala  ft  Townaend  Mfg  Oa.(Stani(DnI) 
Benjamin.  Richard  ft  Oo.     (Winited) 

BRASS  (Sheet) 

Bristol  Braai  Oo.  (Briitol) 

BRICKS 

Park  Brick   Co.  (Elmwood) 

Eiitem  Hachinery  Co.  (New  Haven) 
Howard  Oo.  '' 

BROOMS 

New  England  Broom  Oo.  (N.  Haren) 

Oeo  W  Bancroft  (Hew  Bartlord) 

BRUSHES 


CAL   NDARS 


CANNED  COODS 

Enowlca  Lomhard  Co.  (GiiKr-. 

Sidieni  Head  C«uili«  Co.  ((ii~~~ 

CARDBOARD 

K  Oo.  (CI 

jpn  Iffff  Co. 

Rartford  Board  Oi. 

Caae  Broa  (HhU>>>d  f-'' 

Waoauc  lUlla  Oo.  (Hif«- 

Wlllard  A  Cu.  (Hm^Mr 

Wm.  Fouldl  Co. 

nrookalde  Piper  Oo.     (So.  MtadK: 

Rotten  Paper  1I1|  no. 

New  Haven  Pulp  ft  Board  Co.  |M  , 


WeMport  Paper  Co. 


Raitrm  Straw  Board  Cb.  (Tewli  | 
0  H  Norton  (.V.  Watthwii--  i 

Standard  Odd  ft  Paper  Co,  ft'f'\ 
Talt  ft  Bona  Paper   Co.  ' 

Board  ft  Paper  Co. 

-    _..  (W«t»iin' 

Board  Co.  (Ol*^ 

F  L  Caaa  Paper  Co.  (Aabw  , 

K  K  Swett  Co.  (Vbtj' 

CARPETS  ' 

RarUord  Chrprt  Oo.    (llBnfMnli 

apaoa,  Martin  ft  Co. 

Reld  Car^  CD.  (BiidnM" 

CARPENTERS'  TOOU 


CARRIAGE  CLOTH 

linton   Mllli  Co.  (ftW, 

aJrfleld   RuUMr  Cte.  ITtiA.:' 

CARRIAGES   A  PARTS 


Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufacturers 


T    Dfmmrot   t    O,.    (XawHavsn)  CASTINGS    (Steal) 


'   Goodridi  k  Co. 

C  Hotcomb 

itj  Hooker  4  Oo,  " 

irr  KUliu  Co.  ■■ 

■rHaTenCuTlBgeCo  (NtwHaTen; 

luel   K.    Pic* 

brook  A  Smith  Ckrrlin  Oo.  " 

aonrd  *  8oB  Co.  " 

Id  W  Hirry  k  Son  Co. 


(W. ; 


(Eiorwiidi) 


B  Ring 

tt  *  Oark  Oorp. 

t  Ribbon  Bona  ft  Otniue  Oo. 

<Bridiepart) 
t»    Carrlige    Co. 
P  a«ll  Orrfagc  Co. 
chs    *    JohnaoB 

wl    >    Wood    BcndiiiK  Co.  " 

P  BabcDck  (PUlnMd) 

an  J   Doyle  (Buuml 

idard   Mig  Co.  (Torrington) 

derlck  CuiliBe  Co.  (lUddletown) 
>.  Evans  « 

CASTINGS  (Braaa) 

Blake  (Hartlardj> 

mil  BisM  Foondo'  Co.  " 

.  Roa<4i  (Neir  BHUIn) 

I  Gaylord  Co.  (AnioDia) 

>  Plielp*  '■ 

war^  Miller  Co.  (Merlden) 
'ph*m   Elr  (New  Uinn) 

a    Oralmn  ji  Co.  " 

noltis   BnB  Foundry  " 

lOt  B™m  Feunirr  (tionrtcb) 
Igeport  Deoildlicd  Broiue  k  KeUl 
D.  (Biidgeport) 

DoDoraa  Bnug  Poundiy  Co.      " 
3    Rowdl  *  Co. 
bu[7    Bnn  Toiki  (DubuiT) 

linitfaun    Bna   Co.  (Sheltonj 

Etian  Bravn  ""      "     ' 


CASTINGS    (Iron) 
sions  FyundryCo.  (BrlBtoli 

lol    FoiuiJiT  Oj.  {Hsrtlordl 

;ford    FoonOTT  Corp.  " 

rdx     Iron    Torki   Corp.  " 

dard    FounibT  Co.  " 

pable    Iron  Varki   (Neir  Biibln) 

:,  Whiton  Mmr'^' 


ITadoni]  Sted  Fir  Oo.  (New  HaTen) 
A  C  Stlla  AnH-Krlctioil  JleUl  Oo.  '• 

CHEMICALS 

Nnugitud  Glumlcal  Co.   (NKUfituci) 
"  -  --..-.-.-[,  Oo  (WaterburrS 

ft  Chanical  (Norwlcb) 
— '  "-  (Bridgeport) 


l„)     General  Chemical  Co. 


(Daabun 
(oienbRX 


(Shelton) 
ttamford) 


B  Co. 


fSew  Lonflon) 
an     Iron     Wnki  " 

Cartpr  tPWmrtlle) 
npifm  Utg  Oo.  (Bockj  HIU) 
sble  Iron  Fittlnfi  Oo.  (Braolord) 
JiUCbam  Irm  Foaabj C^J"!'^ 


r       (DerbjJ 

_-  (New  HaTcn) 

I  Ron      Foundry    Oo.  " 

Warner  Hig  Co. 

rt  wn»n 

lOur  Iron  Foundrr  Co.  CSefniiiur) 
stuck   Malleable  '—   "- 


fUnlon  City) 


bR     i^oiindiT  Co.  (Norwich) 

IflDer  Bona  (BtiiDiiigtan) 

report   Malleable  Iron   Co. 

(Bridgeport) 
Paiwma  Co.  '' 

aajttvA    FDundi7    Inc.  " 

Id    Co..   Inc.  (Norwalk> 

t^r    Union   Fonndrr  Corp.  '' 

FdT  A  Salia  Oo.       (So.  St — "■- 


'  Murneaa 
Am  (don 


(Shelton) 

L  Co.    (Putnim) 

(TertrtlllfS 

(RockTllIe) 

(ataSonMIle^ 


(Stamford) 
CHINA  WARE 
Helmachmlad  Mfg  Co. 

(Meriden) 

CHUCKS  (Lathe) 
Cuahman  Chuok  Co. 

(Hartford) 
Jacob!  Mfg  Co, 

Skinner  Chuok  Co.   (N.  Brit.) 
Union    Mfg    Co. 
B  Horton  ft  Sim  CU.  (Wlodaor  Locki) 
Hoggnn  S  PeCUa  Mtg  Co. 

((few  Hatm) 
O.  E.  Whhon  Machine  Co. 

(}few  London) 

CLOCKS 

E    Ingnhani    Co.  (Briitol) 

H   C  Thompoon  (Xx^  Co.  '' 

Seaeiona    Qock     Co.  (foreattiUe) 

Parker    dock    Co.  Merlden) 

Now  Hbtoi  Clock  Oo.  (New  BiToi) 
Standard  Elec  Time  Co.  (Waterbur;) 
Waterbury   (Jiock   C!o.  ^ 

(Wlnated) 
Wm  L  Gilbert  Clook  Co. 
Goodwin    &   Kintz  Co.  " 

Annual  Wind  Clodi  Co.  (Klddletown) 

CLOCK    PARTS 

Tonne'  Broi  (ForeMrflle) 

Keerea  Mfg  Co.  (Hlltord) 

Bridgeport  Enamel  QUI  O}. 

(Bridgeport) 

COIN    REGISTERS 

Biirdlck-Ckirbin   Oo.  (Hartford) 

Henrj'  KlUUn  Co.  " 

COMBS 

Derby  Comb  Co,  (I>etbr) 

Pratt,   Read  ft  Co.  (Osep  Rlrer) 

CORKS 

OoodwlD   (toik  Oo.  (Norwich) 

CORSETS 

(Oerbyl 


(Mew  Haroij 


Rrewgler   Onaet    Co. 
Brooka  Corset  Oe. 
fillbort  Mfg  Oo. 
HIckok  Co. 
I   Newman  ft  Sou 
r  ItTome  ft  Co. 
StTouee-Adler  ft   Co. 
Heniy  H.  Todd 


Baiaett  Co.  (Shelton) 

COTTON  GOODS 
w«na  Mill*       (Mlddlotowni 
oidbent  ft  Son  (UnlonriUe) 


rrr?. 


Co.  (Wlndwr  Lodn) 


isd  Cotton  Ob.         (Jewett  Ctty) 


(N. 
New  Englaad  Carpet  Un.  i 
BliMTllle  Mllia   inc. 
Falla   Co. 
Staetucket   Co. 
Peter  Strom 

Emenon  P  Tumei  MIg  Oo. 
U  S   Finiahing  Co. 


(MjrtloJ 

'  Lotulon) 

(Norwid)]! 


.1  Co. 

_d  Co. 
!    MIg   Oo. 


(Oakrllle) 
Btoningtoa) 

(Veiaalllal 


Totokett  MiSi 

Brigga  Mfg  Co.  tioiuoiownj 

C   W   Prentice  (TanrlUa 

DnCBirille  Mfg  Co.  (Dncaarlllt 

Uncaarilla  Mfg  Co.  (Vemilla] 

Ernest  SImpona  M[g  Co.        (Horvalk] 

Adun  Mfg  Co.  (Sbelton! 

Lee's  Mfg  Co.  (Watportl 

Attawaugin  Co.  (Attawaugan) 

W  3  I«a  C!o.  (Omtnl  Village 


Quln^Mug  (}a. 
Fred  B  £nith 
Aid  rich    Mfg   Co. 
Floyd   Cnuuka 
Cutler    Milla    Co. 
Uonohaiiaett  Mfg  Co. 


Putnam  Mfg  Co. 


>.   (Danlelaon) 
(E  Kllllngly> 


Will jamavllle' Mfg  Co.  (Willianu^k) 
Am   Thread    Co.  (WUIlmantic) 


(Ebnville) 

QroarcDordale  Co.  (OroiTinordale) 
Summit  Thread  On.  (Eaat  Hampton) 
Russell  MIg  Oo.  "" * 


[Higgaum) 
(Moodui) 


(Conantraie) 
(EaglerUle) 
WIlTlngton) 


CUTLERY  (Pocket) 

Hmnason  ft  Beckl^  ^'g  Co. 

(We»  BritatoJ 
Southlnston  Cut.  Co.  (Soutblngton) 
Miller  Broa  Cut.  Co.(Merlden) 
Witerrllle   Cut.    Co.  (Walerrlllei 

Challenge  Cut.  Corp.  (Brldgepott^ 
Hglley  Mfg  Oo.  (LakeriDe) 

Northfield  Snlle  Oo.  (Northfleld) 

Norihfield  Knife  Co  (Reynolda  Bridge) 
ThomaatDn  Rnlfe  Oo.  (Thomastoq) 
Empire  Knife  Co.  (Wliuted) 

CUTLERY    (Table) 
Landera,  Frary  A  Clark, 

(New  Brttaltt) 

Hart  Mfg  Co.  (Unlonriltai 
Union  Cut.  ft  Hdw.  Co.  ■ 

Meriden  Cut.  Ce.  (Meriden) 
Intemat.  Sih        ~ 


r  Co.tNorw1ch> 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Butfocd   D>lrr  Og.  (Hutlbnl) 

Vav  JMuBd  Otbj  Okp  (N.  Btm) 
T«Itar  nim  OnuMnr  On.  *• 

BhiIb'i  OwL  UUk  Co.     (Mntawn) 

DIES 

Bmtt  HortoD  (BiWoI) 

In  B  Bmlth  JBiWol} 

L  E  RhodsB   (Hartford 
Marid*!!   Maoh  Tool  Co. 

(Mertden) 

Vatcrboir   Win    Dta   O*.    (Wttrair) 
Ovm  Tool  Oa.  (Brldstport) 

DREBS  SHIELDS 
Omo  Mfg  Co.       (UiddietowD) 

DRESS  STAYS 

Onlaa    FUirio    Cb.  (Ancnbi) 

DRILL    PRESSES 


DROP   HAMMERS 

Biltn««  A  Spenoer  Co.  (HUd.) 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Aikaot  Co.  f  Hartford) 

Bakei  Ucetric  Oo.  (&trtlr~i^ 

Fnnklln  Blcetrlo  Hit  Oa. 

I  A  Heoeman  Mfg  Co. 


(faws  A  Bioer 

Hart  A  Hejaenii 
Hart  Mfg  Co._ 


(PIiIhtUIcJ 
(WlDdsor) 


t  H  Bndr 
nombull  Bita.  C 

ss^'ia  _.     , 

B  P  OuDBron  Bleo  HfB  Co.  '■ 

Add   ElKtrlo   UtM   Oo.        (Hcridai) 
Anna  Win  Co.  (Haw  BaTcn) 

A.  E  Holadar  Mfr  Oo. 
K  7  iDBiliM  WTra  Oo.  (WnU'stord) 
WataibuiT  BitteiT  Co.     (Walerburr) 
BiTUt  Electric  Oo.  (Brldlinort) 

PmUdi  Blfc.   Bvltdl  UIs  Oo.  '■ 

I  A  PoUiu  Elec  Oo.       (Tan'otmi} 

ELECTRIC  PUSES 
Johna-Pratt  Co.  (Hartford) 
ELECTRIC  INSULATORS 
Johna-Pratt  Co.  (Hartford) 
ELECTRIC  SWITCHES 
Hart  A  Hogomi 
Hart  Mfd  Co. 

ELECTROTYPES. 

(Hartford) 


(Hutford) 


A    Mug  ford 
Robert   Wotlar 
1  PtDdir  Corp, 

BuUOTd   EurnriDK  Oq.  " 

B  a  Pack  k  Oo.  •• 

V  T  Banna  *  Oo.  (Naw  Bans) 

Bat  HIkOo.  *• 

B  B  SbeldoD  Oo.  " 

Curtlu-Wav  Co.  (Merlden) 

--WW  Whnlar  Co.  (MeHd«n) 


Blldiivart 
Bprlncfldd  Ufa  Oo. 

ENAMELED  QOODS. 


(Brfdfeport) 


no.  Iron  Wgrli* 

(New  IiondoD) 
Acne  Oil  Entne  Oo.  (Bridiaport) 
PidSe  Iran  woriu  " 

Ban]   Equipment    Co.  " 

Nonnlli  Inn  Worta       (9.  Komlk) 
iDternttloiial  Poircr  VaUda  Oo. 

(Blamtoid) 

ENOINES  CQaoolina) 

Hurimu  Bolor  Worfca  (Hartlord) 

HartfOrd  RnrEiit  Worfci  '■ 
Enita  UliOo. 

F  A  Law  lUch  Oa.  - 

New  BiiUIn  Ihoh  Co.  (H.  Britain) 

J  W  Uthnp  (Hratlc) 

UrMc  Votoi  Worki  *■ 

New  London  Ifotor  Oo.  (K.  London) 

Falrilald  Hotor  Oo.  (Piirfldd) 

BnoklTn  Br  Supplr  Oo.  (Ulaniuy 


r  Co. 


[BtunfanlS 
(Puteam) 


(Kiddletown) 


Eafta  BIcrde  HKt 
H  W  Hubbard 
Kwtlng  Uotor  Oo. 

ENGINE  QOVERNORS 

Pldwrinc  Oonrnor  Co.        (Portland) 

EN Q RAVING    (Photo) 

A    Mugford  (Hartford) 

Harttord  EDxrarinff  Co.  ** 
Robert    Wellar 

A   Pindar  Oorp.  •• 

Brawn  *  Stoddard  Oo.  (N.  BaTOi) 

CurliH-Way  Co.  (Ueriden) 

W  W  Whaalor  Co.  (Herid«n) 

ENQRAVING  (Wood) 


R  a  Pack  Oo. 

ENVELOPES 


(BnnnUc) 
(Hartfor^ 


'hrlor-Atldni  Paper  Oo. 

Hutfoid  Utg  Co. 

PlIiDpton  uFe  Co. 

U  S  EnTdoH  Co. 

Am  Papo'  Oooda  Oo.       (KBialnaton) 

W  3  HolTat  (Hew  Bited) 

V  8  Enralopa  Oo.  (BodnUle) 

EXTRACTS 

Vfllfami   k  OirletOB  (Barttord) 

Oncanille  Dra  Wood  ft  Eit.  Go. 

(UBeaiTllIa) 
(   BUmtord) 


StaiBtord  Jtlg  Co. 


FABRICS 

ArawanaMNI*       <Klddirto«: 

New  Barm  Wab  On.  (Bs^ki 

Cott-A-lAp  Oo.  (Hew  Blv 

Narrow  Fabric  COrp 
Am  Uina  Oo.  (WatBbc^ 

Jewett  Cltr  Textile  Xovettr  a>- 

(JewMx  Ctr 

Bill  Hamw   Falale  Co.      ^ito¥l: 
Bridaiiiart  C«A  I«oa  Ool 
Brldinort  KlaaUs  Fabric  Oa.  * 

Conn  Web  Oo.  (BTUce;i(K 

J  a  Irrbw  (DwLuir 

O   E  Baddlffe  [Tiim    bt:-, 

UuUer   Obirli  KlUa  (WlnBi^ui 

Botes,  Pcpoard  «  Oo.     (8.  Ilemlii 
Hehimoa  Mte  Co.  (Btnrier-.l 

Star  Uhr  Oo. 
RUHCU  lUg  Ce.  (BmUiD 

FAIENCE  (ArohitMtural) 

Hartford  Faienoa  Co.    (RYd) 

FIREARMS 


Harlln  Ffn  Anu  Oo. 
Wlndiaater  HVg.  Anna  Odl 
CraaoaDt  Fir*  Aima  Cb.        (Hon 
W  B  Datoiport  Fba  Am  Oi. 
BodUm  AAlla  Ama  Co. 
Tbaoiea  Anna  Utg  Oo. 
ToUn  Jltw  Oo. 
Otia  A  Bmitli  (Back: 

FIREWORKS. 


FISH  LINES  (Silk) 

E  J  Harttn-a  Soni  (R«M 

FLATWARE 

Belroae  SUrar  Co.  (Hutli 

Biartu-Boffen  Co.  Wall'cli 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 


(N.  B 


oFBoia V 

Hew  Ensland  Food  Co.   (K.  Norwift) 
Edw  Fana  Corp  (Bantia) 

BordaoU  Cond.  UDc  Oo.        (Ckiaa) 
Bordan'a  Cond.  Milk  Oo.  (Utx  B«*) 

FOOTWEAR 

Benedict  k  Co.  (Kew  fluaul 

Prank  I  lane 


IdDmbarr  A   Bonla  (Sta^si^) 

W  D  Qua  >  Oo.  (maul 

Ooodjfar  Bnbbtf  Co.       (lIIMMe«il 

FORGINQS  (Drop) 
Billing*  A  Sponoar  Co.  (HfiL) 

Blakeilea  Forcfa«  On.  JPli^twarl 
Ktltmirn  A  BMwp  Oo.  (Ifa*  Him) 
Brl^KVoet  Fona  Oo.  (BilOfJ 

FURNACES 


Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufacturers 


FURNITURE 

D  Cua  Oo.  (OulllaTd) 

ton  Louiwe  Os.       <N«w  UlUiin]) 
I  Hurrinn  Boo  Co.  (WiMtad) 


GERMAN  SILVER 
to)  Braa  Oo.  (Briftol) 

GLASS    (Cut) 

Sirvar 

__. a  Co. 

Nflud 

GLASS  CUTTERS 

.  Buntt  (BrWol) 

GLASSWARE 

Bill  K  Oo.  (Kcridoi) 


GOLD   LEAF 

uk 

_  Ml 
*ltt  k 

GONGS 

Luld  (BrMol) 

GRAPHOPHONES 

Onphopboiw  Cb.         (Bridgep't) 

GAUGES 
vK    Mtt  O).  (BridKnwrt) 


H  8  Birtbolomew  (Edcevood) 

TnnjM  *  Deegui  " 

Am.  Bit  A  Ansur  Co.     (Foratrllle) 

0  B  Andrewi  '• 


W  W  ft  C  P  Tui^cT 

WUOer  lift  Co. 

R  A  Itoon  Ji  Son 

H  L/ibll  ft  Fouldi 

OHon  Tn«t 

L  J>  Pron  ft  Boq  (Hulon) 

Oluk  Bnx  ft  Oo.  (UlUdilo) 

An.  Needit  Woriu         (Kcw  Britain) 
Beaton  ft  Bndky  Co.  '• 

Corbin  Cabinot  Look  Co. 

(New  Britain) 
P  A   F  Corbin 
Corbin   Screw  Corp. 
Hart  A  Coo  lay  Co. 
o  s  Jnda 

Lander*,  Prary  A  Clark 
North  ±  Judd  Mfg  Co. 
RusnII  &   Erwin   Mfg  Co. 
Stanley  Rule  A  LavefCo. 
SUnlay    Worki 
TipUn  Ufa  Co. 
Traut  A  Hina  Mfg  Co. 
Union    Mfg    Co. 
C  H  C^or  (fUlmiOa) 

L  H  CartiT  '■ 

A  H  Cluk  ft  Bon  « 

Clarka  Caitor  Co.  " 

Elm  Cftr  Bru  ft  RItM  Co. 
Edwin  BlUs  " 

Oabom  ft  Stcphenaou  " 

Atnter  Jltg  Co.  (Plantnllle} 

PeA,  Stow  ft  WllEoi  Co.  '• 

H  D  Smith  Co. 
Wolcott  Hd<r.  Co. 
a  E  Wood  Tool  Oo. 
Astna  Nut   Co.  (Southlncton) 

Beaton  ft  Corbin  Jltg  Co. 


WoMkld  F 


r  ft   Wllco: 


(ThoDK 


mpaomtlle) 
UnlonTtlla^^ 


NS  (Machine  A 


Ssa^Sf- 


*    BritUta   Vtg  On.    (BtUfap't) 
Bapld  Fire  QuB  t  Power  Co. 
(Darby) 


HARDWARE 


Nariom  *  Bod 
tajdaf 
[>Miltrtnre  If^  Oo. 

8t0OT  ft  WHooi        ( 


U[non  Nut  Co. 
Bailer  Hf>  Co.  (Wetlwrrileld) 

AnBonla   Kovdtp   Co.  (Anaoala^ 

H  C  Cook  ft  Co. 


(Haraden) 
(Herldai^ 


Cikia  Parker  Co. 


B  Scbeni 


Co. 


r  J  Walla(_ 

Wurtetbarth  Broa  " 

WllUa  H  Cook  (lit.  Cannel) 

Ht.  Oanrnl  BoK  Co. 

W  W  Woodnifl  ft  Bon  Co.  " 

Am.  RlTct  Co.  (Hew  HaTen) 

Atlia  Utg  Co.  '' 

R  H  Brown  ft  Co. 

W  B  Bum  iltg  Co. 

0  Cowlea  ft  Oo.  " 

B  Dnien  " 

W  *  E  T  Fitch  Oo.  " 

Robert  Fltiinorrl*  " 

Orlllffl  Co.  " 

A  B  Bam  ft  Co. 

H  B  Itc(  ft  Co.  " 

Wallorr  Wheeler  Oo.  " 

lletal  UlK  Co. 

Jamei  P  iIoIIot  ft  Oo.  " 

National  Wire  Corp 

Nnr  Haran  Bpring  Oo.  " 


O  B  north  ft  Co. 
Perpente  Utg  Oo. 
Barieat  ft  Co. 


Oarratt  ft  Beacb 
BuiBphra^lla   MTa   0( 
Little  Rlier  Ulg  Oo. 
Jamea  Bwan  Co. 


WalUnatord) 
(WatarWr) 


Blake  ft  Johnaon 

B  H  Pry  ft  Oo. 

Uattetuek  Utg  Co.  " 

L  U  UordBi 

Koara  Ufa  Oo. 

Bhoa  Hardwire  Oo.  " 

Smith  ft  Orlgsi  Wf  Oo.  " 

Waterbuiy  Buckle  Oo.  " 

Berbecker  ft  Rowland  Utg  Co. 

(Waterrllle) 
An  BuiUa  Oo.  (New  BaTm) 

Wat  HaTcn  Buckia  Co.  '■ 

Wert  Baien  Ulg  Oo.  " 

Orleat  Ulg  Co.  (WeatrHle) 

Naw  London  Viae  Worka  (N.  LiHidOD) 
"-- '    ""*-"  f^  (Norwicliii 


Bard,  UntoD  Oo. 
Cfaaliea  Pile  Work 
Puritan  lire  Co. 
R  0  Bennett 
Geo  B  Oruman 

Atlantlo  Ulg  Oo. 


(BruchTllle^^ 
(Bridsdort) 


Cornwall  ft  Patteraon 
John  S  Prw  ft  Co. 
Edward  B  HotdiklN 
Hirwood   Ulg   Oo. 
Jennlnce   Br««  Ulg   O 


Locke    Steel    Belt    Co. 
Uetal   Ware   Ulg  Co. 


ft  Enel 
PerS   Oi 


Ruaaell,   Birdiall   ft 
Bolt  ft  Nut  03. 

Lockwood  Ulg  Co. 


DaTenpart  ft  Trac7 


(BroDkOdd^ 
(3.    (S^™lk| 


licelidoi 


Hardware  Co. 


ft  Towne  Ulg  Co. 

OrtTitcne  Ulg  Co.  (artyatone) 

" --  '5^    a   Bon         (Oakrine) 

(Plae  Meadow)- 


(Torrlngton) 


Cbapln  S 

EaEle    Lock    Co, 
ProffTtaal™    Utg   Oo. 
Toninffton   1II(   Co. 
Tunwr  ft  Seymour  Utg  Co.  " 

Union   Hardware  Oo.  " 

Piaaklin  Moore  Co.  (WlMted) 

tforaan'  811«r  Plata  Oo.  " 

T  Cf  Rlcfaarda  Hdw.  Co.  •■ 

Strang  Mfg  Co.  " 

Conn.  Valley  lltr  Oo.  (Cats  Brook) 
CTieatCT  Utg  Co.  (Charter^ 


(HadlymeV 
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¥  R  Winer  t  Oobm       (Uttle  RlTtr) 
W  H  Chiiimin  Co.  (Hlddlcton) 

WUaa,   Crittoidai  ft  CD.  •' 

HARNESS   HARDWARE 

N«rth  &  Judd  Mfff  Co. 

(N«w  Britain) 

HARNESSES 

Ped  JS   Utw  (Bri^cport) 

HATS 


H  FnoksiberBer  A  Oa.  (Knr  HsTcnS 
Balrd    Dntledt    Co.  (BeUitn 

BMhel    Ulg    Co. 

FMBua    k    Falrcblld 

Jold   S    Co. ' 


HMr«i,   VOD  Oil  C. 
B  O  BoUoT  *  Co. 
RoTt.    Wiltluun    li    I 
Lee  Hit  Ulg  Co. 
Lee  Soft  Hit  Oa. 

E  A  Ifilloi^  A  Sou 


W  B  Hubbell 

Rou^  H>t  Co. 

Volk  Hit  Co. 

J  C  Wilion  t  Co. 

Wilhlier  «  Dfwer 

New  Utllord  Hit  Co.       (tT.  Ullford) 


Bethel  Hit  Forminfc  Co.  (Bethel) 

BridlFpart  Hit  Mtl  Co.       (B'dg^'t) 

A  B  DiTcnport  (Din^uir) 
r  D  Tireedr  *  Co. 

0  U  Horch 

Hit  Forming  Co.  (8.  Nomlk) 

UniTerwl  Hit  Co.  '■ 

HEATERS   (Faad  Watar) 

Whitloek  Coil  Pips  C«.  (Htld.) 

1  B  DiTll  li.Son 

Portiett  It  BUhop  Co.  (N.  HiTcn) 

Nitlonil  Pipe  Beudlnc  Co. 


Am.  Hoaiary  Co.    (ill.  Britain) 
Dunluni  Hosier?  Co.  (Nuvatuek) 

ColumbU   Ho«lei7  Co.        (N.  Hiteni 
Ridcllfle  BiH.  (StaeKoB) 

WInttad  Hoaiary  Co.  <Weted) 


HliiSitDdc  Tiller  I<R  Oo.  (B'dff'port) 
DUmoDd  Ice  Oo.  (Stimlord) 

INDEX  BOOKS 
Burr  Indox  Co.        (Hartford) 

(Hart 

IRON   OR  STEEL   (Bi 

New  HiWB  Iron  A  Steel  Co.   (S.  R., 
Biruum,  RldurdMii  Oa.  (E.  Cmun) 

JEWELRY 


1  Oearge _ 

,  Frod  K  Bmitl 


Shrpird  «  Siw  Oi 
SnitlliiK  <B 


dv^ 


I  Hobblni 


LETTER  BOXES 

Corbin  Cabinet  Lo^  Co. 

(N«w  Brlixii  ' 
LITHOGRAPHS 


Calhoun  a 


W    PriBt    Co. 


KEYS 

Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co. 

(New  Britain) 

KNIFE  HANDLES 

Sillibary  Cut.  &  Huidle  Co.  (8il>b'y) 
KNIT  GOODS 

RoTil  Kntt  llilli  (Putnun) 

LACE  CURTAINS 

TiriffTllle  I«e  Ufg  Co.   (Tiriirr-Ue) 

LACaUERS 
N™  Eri  LnMre  Co.       (New  Rina) 

Celluloid  Zapon  Co.  (Btwnrard) 

{JUDDERS 
E  C  Biibop  t  Co.  (Hirtford) 

LAMPS 

Edward  Miller  ±  Co.  (M'den) 
SaiTille  A  Peck  Co.  IN.   Haren) 

Stereni  &  Sukttt  Co.  " 

Mittbewi  ft  WiUard  Utg  Co  fwburj) 
Plume  ft  Atwood  UIg  Co.  '• 

Goodwin  A  Kintz     (Wtnsted) 

LATHES 

Moridan  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Uenden) 

New  Hi»Hi  M(K  Co.  (N.  Hiven) 

B  E  Jghnwii  (Putaira) 

Brown  Machine  Co.  (Wlnsted) 

LEATHER 

Hermin  Ho»er  (E.  Obatoaburr) 

Jewell  Baiting  Co.  (Hartford) 
nridceport  Pitent  Leather  Utft  Co. 

(Bridgeport) 
Geo  Dudley  A  Son  Co.  (Wted) 
Cue  Leather  Work*  (Hop  River) 

LEATHER    (Artificial) 
Boiton  Anlfldal  Leather  Co. 


LOCKS 
Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co. 

(New  Brlim 
A  Oduner  ft  S«u  Co.       (X.  Bin 


Pratt  A  Whitney  Co.  C 

Edied  W  Clark 
Cooler  A  Trevor  Jtig  O 
Fenn-8a''--  ■--■-'--  - 
Gray  ft 

C«Myle . 

llutual  Uadilne  Cb. 

Nitionil  UadiiM  Co. 

Phoenil  UIk  Co. 

W  H  Pldiertng  ft  Co. 

L  E  Rhodea 

Siaoume;  Tool  Co,  ] 

John  Tbompion  Pr«9i  Co. 

Whitney  H^  Co. 

New  Britain  MidilBe  Co.  (S.  ffaa' 

North  ft  PtriSer  Mto  Co. 

B  Lamb  ft  Co.  (FbliirY 

Norton  ft  Jorwa  | 

niompKin  Drop  Forn  Co  (PlulV.V 

C  E  Billinn  Ulf  Co.       (It«ftr  ^'^ 

Qtorgt  P  Clark  Co.     (Wtodiiir  f,J 

WindHF  Locke  Uach  Co. 

H  C  Cook  Uadilne  O,.       (Aaici 

Firrel  Foundry  ft  lUch  Oo. 

Maridan  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Uerldei 
A  H  Hertiam 
F  Wheeler  ft  Son 
G  J  Brook*  (Ne»  BjkI 

E  A  Burfoa  Eit. 
F  H  Carroll 
Drfance  Botton  HuAIm 
Bistem  Hicfalnoy  Co. 
Fin  dty  EngtBeerbw  Oo. 
Ocorg*  11  Orbwold 
Hemmlnc  Broa 
R«rrick  ft  OowfU 
Oeorse  II  HcEoiIJe 
F  P  Pfleahar  ft  Soi 
Georje  E  Prentice  ft  Co. 
Seynoldi  ft  Co. 
Jiiaei  B^Aoldi  lllK  CO. 
F  O  ft  A  B  RowluS 
F  B  SbiHtei  Co. 
W  J  Bralth  ft  Co. 
Smith  «  TwlM 


H  0 


1  MiA  Oo. 


(*BaW!; 


ICE    (Artifioial) 


LEATHER    00008    (Fancy) 


Rowbottoto  Ma*  Co.         (*!"2i 
Bd<)eB  Hath  Co.  CSS' 

Standard  KaAIaery  Co.         (V' 

Am  Woodworfclnj  Had  Co.  C"". 
H  A  Barber 
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nod-MarrUan  Co. 


IftfKHt  PdT.  k  Hich  1 
](n»rt  8af  etr  EaKf* 
\ui  Ktth  TmI  Oo. 


1  mison  vma  Co.  i; 

™rd  P  Walter 

in  W  Weir 

Kh  Hrc  Co.  (Duiburr^  , 

Ti  Uach  Co.  "  I 

elock  «  Hiuk 

Uach  Co.  "  I 

icr  Hacb  Co.  "  \ 

>niat  FdT.  ft  Hach  Oo.  B.  NorVli)  I 
L  Tuttle  Utg  Co. 

Craw  (S.  Norwalk) 

-sr  K   HcKlbben  HUt  Co.  '' 

'    HillR 

putiiw  Scale  Co.  (SaunCudi) 

T  Ua3i'r  ft  Coutruc  Co.  (Sliel'n) 
MCg  Co.  (Stamford) 

se  Huaich  Co.  '' 

iford    Iron  Worlu  " 

In    Reed   Co.  (thralelaon) 

imantlc  Uach  Co.  (WllHmantlc) 
-  —  ■  ■  -J,  (8.  Windbami 
'N.  lUlford) 
(Oaktilk! 
Irt  Machine  Oo.  (Torrington^ 

wn  MachinaCo.  {Wlnsted} 
Bnwu  ft  Co.  (E.  Hampton) 

Rod  Co.  (MlddletownS 

kvax  ft  MecklratuiB         (Uoodui) 

MACHINERY    <Clock) 

nt    Horton  (.Brlatol) 

Se«ion9  ft  floD  '' 

kCHINERY  (Raslttaring) 

Root  (Brlitol) 

MACHINERY    (Screw) 


Hnth  eterUv  (Bridcef»rt) 

Buful  Wik«man  (Saugatudi) 

MATTRESSES  (Wav«n  Wira) 

Hartford   BodaUad  Co.(Htfa) 

(WatertHirjr) 

MECHANICAL    NOVELTIES 

Rt«na  Ufg  Co.  (Hlltord) 

Weld  Utg  Co.  (Bridccpart) 

METALLIC  PACKING 

Brldgeiwrt  Metallic  Pick  Co. 

(Bridgeport) 

METAL  WORKING 

Goodwin  A  KinU  Co.  (Wated) 
BcKman  ft  Boitwlck  (Hartford) 

aterllnB  Blower  4  Pipe  Utg  Co. 
Anaonla  Bras  ft  (^ppar  Co.  (Atuonti) 
Coe  Bran  Utg  Co.  '■ 

Qrinrold.  Rlctunoad  ft  Olodi  Co. 

(UHldeD) 


Adlerhiirst  I 


1  Co. 


(N.  Han 


Uagnni  Uetal  Co. 

Wm  A  T  Bmltb 

Hei*  navni  Copper  Co.        (Sej 

MeUI   FlniihlBg  Co.        (Union    

Benedict  ft  Bumbam  Oo.  (Waterburrl 
Chaae  Rollins  Hill  Co. 


fW.  c 


MUStCAL  RECORDS 

Lwda  ft  OiUin  Co.  (Ulddletoini) 

OAKUM 
Tlbbali  CMnim  Co.  (Cotwlt) 

OIL  HEATERS 

Edward  Millar  A  Co.  (M'dan) 

ORGANS 


Auitii 


ORGANS   (Church) 
Orflan  Co.  (Hartford) 


^HINERY   (Wood   Soraw) 

A    Cook  Co.       (Hartford) 

MACHINES  (Sewing) 

Machiiti 
eh  Co. 

t    VOtOB 

HACHfNISTS'  TOOLS 

A  Spanoar  C< 
<I 

MANTELS 
Lford    Falanoa  Co.   (Htfd.) 
,SAGE   (Rubbar  Bruahaa) 


Scoimi   Utg 
Watetburr  Brav  <. 
Heo^  Wmnd  Oo 

Chtahlr*  Bras  Co.  ,     . 

Am.  Tube  ft  Stamping  Co. (Bridgeport]) 

I  Bridgeport  Bran  Oo. 
I  Pariat  Steel  Oa. 

Hmdf  ft  Hannon 

a  Dtdot*  Co. 
|C  V  Uoore 

John  Bdiwlng  CJorp. 
(  Oven  Equipment  ft  lite  Co.  (at'tord) 
I  Plume  ft  Atwood  Mfe  Co.  Cniom'ton) 
,  Coe  Braaj  MIg  Co.  (Torrington) 

MILL  SUPPLIES 
R  R  Jacob!  Utg  Co.  (Duitlson) 

L  H  HartaoD  Co.  (Tt.  Windham) 

MONUMENTAL  WORKS 
Staphan  Maalon  Corp.  (Htfil.)    ; 


Hall  ft  C 
ORGAN    MOTOR   A   PUMPS 

Organ  Poirer  Co.  (Hartford) 

ORGAN    PIPES 

I  Organ  Pip«  Co. 

(IfanaBeld  ] 

ORGAN  (Stopa  A  Knoba) 
I  I>enIion  Bros  (Deep  RItct) 

ORNAMENTAL    GOODS 
!  (WlnHted) 

!  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clook  Co. 
Goodwin  A  Kintz  Co. 

OVERGAITERS 

Wm  H  Wller  ft  Son  Co.     (Hartford) 
PAINTS 


r*?^ 


MATTRESSES 

(Nnr  fl 
ft  Oo. 


n  Writing  Paper  Co. 


(BuraMde^^ 

(Hutlord) 
(kanch-ter^ 

(Nefflngton) 
(Rainbow]) 


FM  Tadd 


(IT.  Haven) 

(Qroton) 

(Kinitone  Pt.) 

New  tAndon) 

(NorwIehS 

Co,     (Br'dg'port) 

MOTORS 

Bridgeport  Uotor  Co.       (Bridgeport) 

MOTOR  CARRIAGES 
Elactrie  Vehlela  Co.      (Htfd.) 

MUCILAGE 
Standard  Ca.  (Hartford) 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
(Uerideo) 


i  Whita  Co. 


Am  WridDg  Paper  Oo.  (WIndaor  hkt) 
AoiAor  aiUi  Pap«T  Co.  '• 

Wblttlner  Paper  O).  " 

I  C  H  Dexter  A  Son  (W.  Locka) 
Caae  ft  Hanball  Inc.  (Woodland) 

Catfiln  Card   ft  Glaied  Paper   Co. 

!  (N&  HaTeo) 

S  T  Aeach  Paper  Co.  (Seymour)' 

■  Joi  Parker  ft  Son  Co.  (Watrille) 

Drown  Broi  (Comitock  Bridge) 

Harrlion  Sbick  ft  Fiatt  CO. 

(BoarahTine) 

(llmtTiUeJ 

[ubbaid  Oo.  (Horwkh) 

Uncas  P«per  (to.  *■ 

F  P  Rabluon  Popel  Oo,   (Wlsford) 
N  A  Woodwortii  " 

UcArthur  Broa  (DaUmrr) 

Jerome  Paper  Oo.  (Norwatk) 

Bt.  Oeorge  Pulp  ft  Paper  Oo.  " 

Oronoque   Paper  Co.  (Oronoque) 

Prederlcfc  Beck  ft  Oo.  (Btaintordi 

Atnt    Bate!    Co.  (ElllngtOB) 


C  kf  RobertaoD  Co. 
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V  B  Judd 


PATENT  PAPER  PADS 

J   B  Burr  S.  Co.  Inc.  <Htfd.) 

PATTERN  MAKERS 

Topping  Broa  (Hartford) 

Hartford  Pat  A  MoM  Co.    " 

H  P  Little  A  Co. 

On  D  lAmbcrt  (N.  tUna) 

rWatafwTjJ 

tBridccpon) 
(Stunford) 


PERFUMES 
I  J  HwlIcT  (Buttocd) 

Hirrli-Hut  Oo.  Saw  EMrm) 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

AaOumT  k  8ootU1  Oo.      (tr>«  Hann) 
PHOTOQRAVURES 

Meridon  firavuro  Co.  (Sfden) 
PIANOS 

BterllDi  Co.  IDabj) 

WMooK  &  Whit*  C«.  (Merlden) 
)   Bhonlncer  Co.  (New   HiTcn) 

'— 'me  Oo,  " 


BUdnentone  Oo. 


PIANO    ATTACHMENTS 

Wileox  A  WhiU  Co.  (Merid«n) 

PIANO  KEYS  (Ivory) 

Pntt,  Read  ft  Co.  (I>«g>  »?«> 

Cumnock  ChBi^  A  Co.       (iTorTton) 

PICKLES,    (Mlx«d,    Etc) 
Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

PICTURE  CORD 

Aninn  Iflll  Co.  (Nontldi) 

PINS 

(Hartford) 
(Dcrbr) 
(Watemib) 
(Shdton) 
(itakTlIle) 
(Wluted) 


PLUMBERS'    SUPPLIES 


Bterliu 
Am   Pfn 


Co, 


laKlKaL 

k  J  Ebdi  < 


.    -   Flunwrr  (Hor  Britain) 

Lander*.  Frary  A  Clark 
Fedi  Braa  k  Oo.  (Mew  HiTtn) 

Riahu  ft  Qnaik  '• 

Eaton,  0(^  ft   Burnhim  Oo. 

(Brldgiport^ 

ft  Heat.  On. 


(Wl 


utle) 


POTTERY   WARE 

Goodwin  Bn«  Pottwr         (Blniwood) 

PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 

B  P  WAler  (BiMol) 

PRESSES  (Cider  A  Cotton) 

Q  H  Budnd  Prta  Co.  (TI>oa|i'Title) 
PRESSES  (Drill) 
'  A  Wright  Mfg  C 
(Hi 

PRESSES  (Drop) 

lUncT  ft  Peek  Utg  Co.      (New  HaToi) 

PRESSES    (Printing) 

Kaliay  Preaa  Co.       (Herldea) 
Brown  Ootton  OIn  Co.       (H.  T^mOoai 

0  B  CottnU  ft  Sou  Co.  (Bti 
WhlUod  Flint  Prea  Klg  Co. 

PRINTERS'  TYPE 

BrfdBeport  ^pe  PurnUiIlur  Oo. 

(Bridopoit) 
PUMPS 

1  6  Dairlg  ft  Bod  (Hartford) 

Union  Mfg  Co.    (New  Britain) 

W  ft  B  Dmglan  (Uddletoan) 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 


(S^M) 


RUBBER  SPECIALTIES 


Wtn^or  CoDmi  ft  CnlT  Ok  Ok^ 


Falcon  BiAbv  Cb. 
Seamlcn  Robber  CO. 


Fabrto  nre  Hoae  Cto. 

Unkn  Nonttr  Co.  iro— 

Thnad  OItT  Osll»  On.  (Tllllam 

Floxiblo  RubbM-  QoodaCo. 

(WlBlU 

RUBBER  STAMPS 
Aotna   Stamp  Worh*   (Hitll 

RUBBER  TIRES 
Hartloid  Rubber  T 


a  Oi.     (ffl:i 


(N^w^ 

Pare  Re«IiterlnB   Co 
lupls-  Co.        (Brids 


PIPE  COILS 
Whitlook  Coil  Pipe  Co. 

(Hartford) 
PLASTER 


K  Haren) 

PLATED  WARE 

LesBte  Mfe  Co.  (Hartford) 

BaBdiw.  BoiFmui  ft  Oo.       (Xerttai} 
B  WallwM  ft  Sam  Xtg  Co. 

ValUwIord  Co.  Inc.  ^- 

B  H  H  Smltta  BllTer  Oo.  (Brldfiport) 


Recording   Fart    _.__ 

Standard  Coupler  Co.        (Sridniprt)    ' 

Banium,  RIcbird»a  Oo.  (Unw  Rork)    < 

RATTAN  GOODS 

Rattan  illg  Oo.  (H.  HaTcn) 

REELS  (Fiahlng) 

UbertT  BeU  Co.  (BrMol) 

REGISTERS  (Hot  Air) 

Hart  A  Cooley  Co.  <Kew  Brtt) 

RODS  (StMJ  Pithing) 

Horton  U(c  Oo.  (BrWol) 

RUBBER   FOOTWEAR 

Bmrhi  FIB!  RdMmt  Bhoo  Oo. 

(Beaoon  Falll) 
Ooodrar  Uet.  jobber  Bboe  Oo. 

(tfantatiuft) 


RUGS 

Toi  Bus  Oo.        (Hw  Hoe' 

ifth 

r  Kag  Oo.  (Nor™ 

SADDLERY 


SAWS  j 

PtoAdd  Saw  Work*  (Wo'  : 

SCREENS  (Wire) 

FetMlde  Bereea  Worti       (BuO^ 

SCREWS    (Miehint} 

j  HHd.  Maehine  Screw  Co. 

Spsicer  Automatlo  Xadt  Sf^rrv  C(- 
(ioii^n  Scrww  Corp.  (N.  Bd^l 
!  H«rtBy  BubbeU  (BridR*-' 

SCREWS    (MeUl  &  Woodl 


SCYTHES 
WinMed  Utt  Oo.  (^>*^> 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Morrovr  Maoh  Co.  (HtfOo^ 

SHEARS 

Clajtoo   Broe  JSS 

An  Shear  ft  Knfl*  Ool  (B*W^ 
J  Kaniaon  Oo.  CW.O"*" 

SHIRTS 

Parker  Shirt  Oo.  CLSS 

K  B  HallV  ft  Od.  (KW^ 

HotcUnvin,  Merec  ft  (X  , 

Denburr  Shirt  Oo.         „  ("■"j 
Roebwdl  Broa  (W  «*' 
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SHIP  BUILDING 


m  Ship  BUf  Oo 


.     UfOa.  (W,  tMlcJ 

rl  Palmer  *  Sao  Oo.       (Nouk) 

SILK  FABRrCS 

ifSUk  ._ 

It  VdnC  CD.  (Old  II>Mio3 

Jnerd  t  Armttronf  Co. 

(Kew  London) 
LoB^  VtA  E&  00. 


(Bethd) 
(Brldcqwrt^ 

(Shcltm) 
(WUUmutlc^ 
(MtiUlebnni^ 


own  SUk  Co. 
I  Teitik  Wt  Co. 
T<r«dr 

A  Uth   ft   Co. 
maatlul  k   Od. 
•It;   WavlDt    Ce 
M  Wk  Co. 
LuB  silk  Oo. 

ud   silk   Oo. 


SILK   (Sawing) 

nsrd  tr  Armstrong  Co. 

(New  London) 
iMiK  Point  Stlk  0>. 

(WvduuM  Point] 
or  Silk  Co.  (Wiodnr) 

Bilk  Work.  (Hon  Hmr"' 


Tlimd   Go. 


(Wttefburjj 


.   Sncnrltan  Co. 
d  Mte  Co,  fWlllli 

inx  i  ButMt  aUk  Cc 
(Witi 


SILK  TWI8T 

{H«rttorf) 
(Honricb) 
(Putnam) 

(WiUli 


lard  ft  Arr 
irk   Silk   Co. 


Puka  Uta  Od. 


(Srldmort) 
(kld^^Dwo) 


SPOOLS   - 

Allen  Spool  *  Print  Co.  (Ujitle) 

SPRING   BEDS 

National  Spring  Bod  Co. 

(New  Britain) 
Ftma  Bra  Co.  (Her  HannS 

B  B  Smtt  k  Co.  ^ 

SPRINGS    (Clook) 

W.llioo  Burnei  Co.  (Brlatol) 

Dunbir  Oo.  '* 

F    H    UanroH  [PorMtTiUc) 

STEEL   SPECIALTIES 

(Witabui?) 
(Biidgcport) 


Brlitol   Oo. 

Bridsnort   Obalii   Co. 
Oonn  CUai  Oo. 
0«  a  OAoro  ft  Co. 
"nuHnai  R  Tftjlor 
FoTT-HiDodc  Oi. 
B  B  BoteUiiH  k  Co. 
Butam  iUg  Co. 
Eicdnlr  Needle  Co 
Tiler.  Pnll  &  Co. 


(Duiburr} 

(^^irwiiIkS 


(Tonii 


(N.  Britain ) 


Silk  a>. 

cFvUnd,        (1 
Iiburn  k  Son 


(Horfolk) 

u»dd  (TE^ter) 
(Rockflllfi 

(S  Corentrr) 


VER  PLATED  WARE 


>  Mfr 

G  H  Rogara  Co. 
■t  Sllvar  Co.  (Wl'ford) 
.  G  H    Rogor*  Co. 
•t.  Silvor  Co.    (Wbury) 
at.  Sllvar  Co.  (B'd'port) 
■  "   "" —  '■-         (Didborr) 


-,.  -    --  (E— , 

IiTman  Oan  Slifat  Toiki  (UlddleBeld) 

STONE  (Arttflolal) 

Am.  Artlfidal  Btons  Oo.  (N.  Britain] 
Eronomy  Ilia  "  ...       —        c 

New  BncIanJl 

STOVES 

Tale  Cm  Store  Co.  (Nen 

Stamfofd  Fdr.  Co, 
Stamford   Qli  Store   Co. 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK 

Am.    BHdse   Co.  (B.    BerUo) 

Berlin  Coutnictlon  Co.   (BenilnKton) 
Tale  Bate  ft  Iron  CO.         (W  HaTen) 

SURGICAL    SPECIALTIES 

Reniien  Wg  Co.  (Hartford) 

SUSPENDER  TRIMMINGS 


TELEPHONES 

.   Oo,       (H- 
Eleo.  Co.  (Di 

TELEPHONE  PAY  STATION 

Qnr  Tel  Pay  Station  Oo.   (HartTd) 

TILE 

Hartford   Falanco  Co.   (Htfd.) 

TINWARE 

Uerrfam    Hf>  Cs.  (Durfeam) 

J  0  flnlUi  Utt  Oo.        (UtUe  Bine] 


Pratt  A  Whitnoy  Co.  ' 

L  E  Rhodat  (Barttord 

BicDumer   Tool   Co.  " 

Dwfi^t    Blale    Mach.    Co.  " 

Vands-beek  Tool  Worki,  « 

Taylor  Utg  Co,  " 

Stanlay  Ruta  A  Leva!  Co. 

(New  Britain) 
Oniein  Steel  7H»1  Oo.  (AnnoU) 

Moridan  Maoh.  Tool  Co. 

(Meriden) 

Bamea  Tool  Q>.  (New  Harei) 

Jmatntt  k  QrlfflD  HCf  (yO.    (T1W91 
8  A  lUedon  CViterinuT) 

Oeoawtria  Tool  C!o.  (WartrilleJ 


Hte  Oo.  (Yal 

Wf  Oo.  (Brid 

Tool  Oo.  (B  K< 


e  Korwalki 

,i  Morwalk) 

Holder  Co,  (Shelton) 

(*«t      ■' 


0  K  Too]  I 

a  V  Bndl<.  

Brown   Mach.  Co.     (Winited) 
Ckrter  ft  Havea  MaA.  Oo.  *• 

Wlnated  Edae  Tool  Workl  " 

Ide<a  Utt  Co.  (OilderdetT*) 

TOOTH    POWDER 

BheSeld   DaitrlBce  Oo.    (N.   Lmdon) 

TOYS  A  GAMES 

Sew  Haven  Toy  ft  Otmt  0>. 

(Kew  HavcB) 
Ira  Ulg.  Co.  {Bridgeport) 

Auitin  ft  Craw  (S.  Morwalkj 

Murphy  l£lg.  Co.  flUauEDrdi 

J  ft  E  BteTBU  Co. 
Rlrby  Mfg  Oo. 

TUMBLING  BARRELS 

Hendenon    Bnn  (Vaterbnrr) 

TYPEWRITERS 


COreffiwdl) 


Wmiami 
Union  Typewriter  Co. 
Postal  Typewril—  "- 
Blidienederfei  I 


(Norwalk) 


Uts  Co. 

UMBRELLA  TRIMMINGS 
J  B  Woobon  (Watertown) 

UNDERTAKERS'  GOODS 

Strong  Mfg  Co.         (Wlnsted) 

UNDERWEAR 

.OlaitonbuiT  Knit.  Oo.  (Addlaoa) 

"  L  Blrse  ft  Sana  Co.  (BrIitoO 

-.Irtol  KIg  Co.  " 

GliitoBbury  Knit.  Oo.  (HaDcbeata'  Q.) 
Am.  Hoaiary  Co.  (Now  BrlL) 
Briftol  Ufa  Co.  (Plabnffle) 

Health  Underwear  Oo.  (FoquoooA) 
Hedllcott   Co.  (Winter  LOAi) 

A  R  ft  0  B  AlliBE  (Derby! 

H  h  Welch  IIorief7  Oo.       ^atarrHIej 


W  S  mill 


__.  Co.  (B.  Morwslk) 

Kldult  Uoderwor  Oorp  " 

Kaddtffe  Broa  (Bheltoo) 

Norfolk  ft  New  BrsMwltk  Bodtay  Oa. 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecitcut 


VchlclH  (EUe.  I>  OawTina) 
E<a«tri«  V«hlol«  Co.(HBTtford) 
VENTILATING  SYSTEMS 

atcrllDf  Blower  k  Pipe  Hf(  Os. 

(Hutl0n]) 
Hartford  Blower  Co.        (Wstbcrrileld) 


D  AllfM  an 
■dl^  Mil  C 


Bniler  ] 

e  P  BreL. 

DiTld  H  Obtk  Co. 

num  Brw  «  oo. 

EliD  atr  Lumber  Cs. 

O  UpkuB  Sir 

AoHo  Filth 

J  U  OrVUk  ft  SoH 

HubbeU  MwwiB  *  Co. 


<N«w  Bava}  I  JshiiBB  UadeU  *  Cn. 


Co.  '•Inn 


Uorgu)  A  HumUoD  Co. 
[  N«  E^rUnd  BtoDl  Oo. 
'  Htw  Hmno  Btw  Mill  Oo. 
I  HorMo  Bn  Ji  WUtc  Co. 


IPT,! 


Witerbutr  Clock  Co. 

WATER   WHEELS 

O  P  Bradwar  (W.  StiBord) 

WINDOW    SHADES 

Idea  Curtain 

J  H  CramptoB 

WIRE 

W  R  Briisr  (Seymour) 

Sermour  iltn  Oo.  '" 

Oeo    Hartley  C^^sterbuiy) 

(gtamford) 
AUaotlc  IiuH.   Wire  A  Cable  Oo. 

WIRE   Q00D8 

Hartford  Bwlit««d  Co.  (Htfd.) 
Conn.  St«1  k  Wire  Co.  " 

Edmrd  F  Smith  «  Oo.  (Nnr  HsTen) 
Wire  No.e1lj  Co.  CW«t  HaTen) 

Ahtib  Wire  Work«  (Bridgeport) 

Ollbert  t  Bennett  Utg  Co. 

(Georgetown) 
C  O  Jelilt  *  Co.  (Hew  CanaaD) 

0  O  Jeliir  Cup.  (Southpgrt) 

M  8  Bmokt  ft  Sou  (Cheater) 

Potter  A  Snell  (Deep  RlTer) 

WIRE   MATTRESSES 

(Wov.n) 

Hartford  Badatead  Co.  (Htfd.) 

WIRE  SPECIALTIES 

Geo  A   Khmer  (Danburr) 

Geo  B  Shermsn  *• 

WITCH    HAZEL 

JahDK«  ft  Co.  (Norwich) 

E  I!  Dlclcerwin  ft  Son  (BHei) 

Lealfect  Co.  < 

WOOD  SPECIALTIES 


•  ftPMk  C 
imanr  ft  Be 


!  Harttord  Buildera  Ptoldl  Oo. 
'  Harttord  Lumber  C^. 
■  John  MeClary  W  W  Oo. 

i  Wm.  Old*  &  Co. 

I  Stoddard  ft  Chulktni 

Edwin  Taylor  Lumber  Co.  " 

A   D   Birge  (Haurditlle) 

O   F   Curtli  (Hew   Britain) 

1  Sow  Brit.  Co-operatlTe  Btdr.  Co.       '' 

Sfw  Brit.   Plan,  ft  Hold.  Wort^       '■ 
I  John  Plncbea  (Do. 

(ieorge  E  Tift 

Jamea  E  Todd 

Witbur  Corp 

Yale  UDlTenltr 

J   J   Maciule; 

J  E  Smith  *  Co. 

Traer  Bros  Co. 

Georm  llpham 
,  Haller  Brown  Oo. 
I  Obarlea    Parlier    Co.- 


'  I  GeoiiB  O  WIlcoi 

'  i  WliMed  CkUact  Cn. 

''ML  Byaa  (Oar 

' :  wmiama  ft  HvtIb  Odl  (De9  lie 

'    " — [   Wood   TMntu   Oo.       "— 


WOOLEN  OOOM 

Broad  Brook  Wooka  Oo.  (B,  Bna 
E  B  Billiard  Oo.  (BgiUi 

Croabr  MIk  Oo.  (E.  Gbnc'-- 

Hitehoocl  ft  Curtlai  Salt.  Co,  (b:: 
Park    Kbit.    Works 
Oordoi    Bro*  (BanttiT' 

l-'rankUn  Olailar  ft  Son      (Bohi'I 
Ueridn  Voolea  CO.  (ytr.ri 

Tlncue  MIE  ~ 
,  ShetuAet   Wi 

'    Falrbffc-  * 

' !  KUnU 


HiB  Oo. 


(Dnionvtllc) 
(New  HaTcn) 


■        <Eib:1 
(BsntrJi' 

(E  LjB  I 

(llKn-:>  I 


-■((w  L»t!-: 


Chappell  Co.  (N.  London^ 


n«th  ft  Hawt 

George  GTyli 
N  8  Gilbert  ft 


Uiaasn  ft  Co.  (BtODlncton] 

Ellia  Wood-WorVing  (to.  (Bethel) 

.    ™  ...   „.  ._  ,3^„( 


k  Co. 


(Brii 


0  J  Batea 

WOODWORKING 


{Bristol) 


H  C  HolTiiiu  i 


Rimer  H  Bamum  (Daiibur;) 

W  W   Sunderland  " 

Joaaph  Bruah  (Oreoiwlch) 

.K  A  Hilkin  (Nonralk) 

Carman  ft  Befmocr  (E.  Honralk) 

Hatch,  Baiter  ft  Oo.         (S.  Norwalk) 
FI  W  Mather  '' 

Waldron  ft  Blor^n  " 

~      '  er  Plane  A  Tool  Co.  (SaDntuiA) 

n   Hort  Boa   '  —       .~. _..-.< 

iai  Hl(  Co. 
Miller  LuniDB  ui. 
'  Wood-WoiMn;  Oo. 


L   Ntchola 


(Danielaon! 
(Eaath)rd) 
(Putnam) 


(Derfcy^ 


Wheaton  Bldg  ft  Lumber  Oo. 

J  B  Tatem  ft  Sod  (W.  TI 

O  S  Arnold  (WIWiamaTHle 

HilDHun  ft  Tiylor  (WinimanHcj 


Myatic  Htg  Oo. 
mrMc  Woolen  Oo. 
A  B  Burleaon  ft  Oo. 

Clai   Woolsi   Oooda 

Hall  Brm 

Raliaoce  Worated  Oo. 

a  lAcaa  C^,  (FiiqiiRiral 

Weatalj   Woolen   t3o.        (Skb1e|B 

Vantfc  Woolen  Oo.  (Tux' 

(^lindmgnph  Embroidfrr  CB. 


Plainfldd  Woolen  Ca  (Ca,t  Filip 
Banlelaon  Wonted  r^  /ruun-' 
Paqnot  WoT^wd  C 

Darts  ft  Br 


Brl^m   Wool™  do, 
Tht^r  Woolen  Oo. 
Frendi  RItct  Textile  Ch. 


n  Co. 


(Din-j  . 
(Eliii>0_ 


Am.  MlHa  Oo. 


Lawrence   Keean  (¥ili°">^ 

Wm  Slblor  (N.  Tt^a 

WaTTeMB  Woolen  Oo,         (Toirttt^ 
Winated  Yam  Co.  (Tiwa' 

Daniel  C^irtli  ft  Son  (Wudbor' 
Rodilall  Wooba  Oo.  (lOMdw 
Woolen  Min  (E.  WllSM>r' 
™-  "-  (Kadiff^' 


J  J  Bana  HfE  Cn. 
Rock   1%  Co. 
SpringTille  HI*   Co. 
Somenrillr  Hi%  Oo. 

Phoiii  ^oolan   Oo. 

Rlvenlde  Woolm  On. 

BeiAwltli  Oard  Oo.  (Blafocd  Ipdw' 

J  J  ft  A   D   EUtt  ' 

PalnaD  Woolen  Oo. 

PauIkHT  Wwleo  MIB  !  i 

r  T  HonnToL  ' 

A   B  PMm   HU  Oo. 

Smith  ft  OBokr 

Stafford  Woratod  Co. 

Warren  Wo^ea  Oo.  ,j. , 

Pabyan  WoubB  Co.       (Sbfi>*°'; 

Faulkner  Wooleo  MIH 

Garland    Woola   O. 

Tiloott    Brat  (lakaMrilr. 

"       B  Wool«  Co.  {*«" 


(ffltftri; 


SUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF  GREENWICH 


I£you  want  to 
BUY.  RENT  OR  INSURE 

A   HOME 

call  on 

RQBT.  WELLSTOOD  i  SON 

REAL  ESTATE  AND 

INSURANCE   -  -  - 

QREENWICH,  CONN. 


ELKANAH  MEAD 

BROKER 

REAL  ESTATE  li  INSURANCE 

FOR  .  .  . 

A    DRIVE    IN 

178  MILBANK  AVENUE 

GREENWICH 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

engage  your  livery  of 

M.    MERRITT    A    SON 

23   Church  St.,  Grsenwich,  Conn. 

First  class  turnoutB  for  pleasure  parties 
Livenraad  Boarding  Stables 

Teamiag  and  Baggage  Transfer 

A30roffi9O.                    ^' 

■'The  Leadlntt  Fire  Imiirui™  Company  of  America" 

/r 

TAKC  KLSVATOir-                 -^ 

Wu.  B.  Clauk,  Pnaidtol       W.  H.  KiHO,  S«i«i.ry 
A.  C.  Adah),  HlHtr  E.  Raai,  A.  N.  Wiuiahi,  Ai^ubi 

Plaue  Mention  The  CoNmcnoirt  1 


B  wtian  pa(TonlElii(  oor  AdTertliera 


IMMONWEALTH  HOTEL 


Cor.  BowdoiR  St.,  opposite  STATE  HOUSE, 
BOSTO  N ,    MASS. 


•r  iDd  absolntelr  liro  proof;  OTen  tbe  floors  u 


a;  nothlDK  wood  bat  the  doo 


- , :  Roomi  with  bat  and  oold  water  and  fi«ei>abUo  tatb.  |i  uid  II.SO  a  dar  for  on«  penon:  tiBDdttlU 

.  . ir two  peraons.    RoonH  with prlTat* bath.  SI.GDandtladay  foronepflrson;  |3,60aDd  t8a  da;  for  two  peraoiu. 

makaa  wa^lf  rata  tor  roomi  with  hotandoold  water  ot  HtotS;  witb  ptirate  batb,  M  tc  *'"        "  — '  * 

.... (.    . Mfltatolaw. 


.ka  a  weAji  rate  tor  roomi  with  hot  a 
th.  fl^tot**-   Tba  oito  and  dlnlnc  ro 


|8ad*T  f 
tlO.    Snll 


t,X<iUOK;  NO  BAB. 


STORER  P.  CRAFTS,  Mwiaxer. 


.EXIN6T0N  HOTEL 

itt  sir  BrMdway  on  47th  Straat,  Weat 

Mi  L«i|  Aora  Sqiare,  NEW  YORK 


Opened  January  1906 

Absolutely 

Fireproof 

Unsurpassed 

Apartments 

324  Rooms 
with 
private  baths 


THE 

BROADWAY- 

VENDOME    HOTEL 


Z^i.^'iSo'l 


IIGH  CLASS,  UP-TO-DATE   HOTEL 

European  Plan 
Mthln  Plv«  Mlnut«s  Walk  of 

EIGHT  THEATRES 

Send  for  Souvenir  Postal  Cards. 

:E0.  R.  JONES  &  SONS 

P1«>M  HsdUod  Tbi  CoindcnctiT  Hioixmi  when  patronliliiB 


nilncBL TbMiMii  CjnirtiS 
&[nile  rooms,  near  bath.  1 1  .BO  per  da; 

Blnele  rooma,  wltb  balh.  tZ.OO  per  day 
BEND  FOK  BOOKLET 

BROADWAY    VENDOME   CO. 

Proprietor 
B.  S.  CROWBUL.,    Oanl.  IV1anas«r 

r  AdvertlaerB. 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


U  R  Wirur  t  Sana       (Uttic 
W  H  Cauiinun  Co.  '■"■•■" 

Wlkoi,   Ciittaidsi   ft 

HARNESS   HARDWARE       | 

North  A  Judd  Mfg  Co.  ! 

<Nbw  Brtt&lD}  I 

HARNESSES  ! 

t>s±   Ji   Una  (Brtdnport) 

HATS 
a  II  Aadrewi  (Hutford)  I 

Taodwhoef  ft   Co.  (Hiirordl  < 

H  Fniik«ntwnr«T  ft  Oo.  (Nor  Hsno^ 
Bilrd    UnUedt    Co.  (B«tbd) 

Bctlul    irtt    Co.  '' 

Punum  ft  FdTchlld 

JoS^ft    Co. ' 

Judd  ft  EhumliiB  Hit  Co. 


DuibuiT   Co. 

IMolun   Hit    Co. 

Jotm  w  OncD  ft  Sou  Inc. 

Ona  Soft  Hit  Mff  Co. 

Hivei,   Von   Gil   Co. 

8  O  Holler  A  Co. 

Hoyt.    WilthiuMi    ft    Co. 

Lee   Hit  Ifts  Co. 

L»  Bolt  Hit  Co. 

E  A  MilloiT  ft  Sons 
H  Hi^Achlin 
lleika  Brag  ft  Co. 
UUIird  Hit  Co. 
J  B  Uurph;  ft  Oo. 
Nitiotul  Hit  Co. 
Bundle  ft  Wliltc 
S  A  a  Bit  Co. 


Orohit  ft  Knipp  Co. 

Domli  ft  Blincbird 
A  A  Hod»D  ft  Co. 
W  B  Hubbell 
Bouifa  Hat  Co. 


tStiratard) 
INDEX    BOOKS 
Burr  Indax  Ca.         (HarUord) 

Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

IRON    OR   STEEL    (Bar) 

Kew  HlTCD  iron  ft  Stwl  Co.   (N.  H.l 
Binium,  Blchirdaon  Co.  (E.  Cuub) 

JEWELRY 


KNIFE   HANDLES 

SiUiburj  Cut.  ft  Hudla  Co.  (Sil^'r) 

KNIT  QOODS 
RoTiI  Knit.  Will  (Putnim) 

LACE  CURTAINS 

TirilMUe  Uce  Utg  Co.   (TirillTlle) 
LACQUERS 

New  En  Luitr*  Co.       (New  Hitod) 

Pirrott  Viroldi  Co. 

Celluloid  Zipon  Co.  (atwntord) 

LADDERS 

E  0  Blifaop  ft  Co.  (Hvttord) 

LAMPS 


LETTER  BOXES 
Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co. 

(NewBrltilB)  I 
LITHOGRAPHS 
Cilhoun  8bo«  Print  Co.     (BinlEt 
Dodd  LltboKnpbic  Co. 
Krilotx  ft  Sulkd>7  Co. 
Poimin  Lltbocnphls^  Oo.  (H.  Hinl 

LOCKS 

Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co.        I 
(New  BriaiBl 

A  Ocfamec  ft  Sou  Co.       (N.  Him.   ' 

MACHINERY 
Pratt  A  Whitnoy  Co.  (Htfi' 
Edred  W  Oirk 
Cooley  ft  Trevor  Utg  Co. 
Ferm.Sidler  Middne  Co. 
Cnr  ft  Prior  HidllK  Co. 
Curlyle  JobDSOD  lUdi  Co. 
'  MirAine  Co. 


TtaompMB  Drop  Port 
C  E  Bllllnn  Hit  C 
Ceorm  P  CUrfc  Oo. 
Windier  Locki  If 


t  Co.       (K.  UlUord) 


.-mlng  Co,         (Bethell 

Bridceport  Hit  Htg  Oo.       (B'da'p't) 
■  a  ¥s >».^  (Dinburr) 


0  H  Horcb 

Hit  E'ormlnE  Co.  (B.  Norwiik) 

DBlreml  Hit  Co.  " 

HEATERS   (Food  Watop) 

Whitlock  Coir  Pipa  Co.  (Htfd.) 

1  B  DiTli  ft  .Bon  '■ 
Foikett  ft  BKhop  Co.  (N.  Hiven) 
Nitionil  Pipe  BendloK  Co. 

HOSIERY 

Am.  Hoaiory  Co.  [1^.  Britain) 
Dunhim  Borierr  Co.  (NimtuckJ 

Columbli  Hoderj  Co.  (S.  lIiTenJ 
Riddlffe  Broa.  (Shelton) 

Wlnatod  Hoatary  Co.  (Wated) 


Edward   Mill 

ScoTllle  ft  P«k 

Sternu  ft  Bickett  Oo. 

MitUwwB  ft  ~ 

Plume  ft  A  _       _ 

I  Qoodwin  A  Kintz      (Wlnsted) 

LATHES 

Moridon  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Merlden) 

Sew  HiTen  Utg  Co.  {H.  Bl*a> 

K  E  JohtuoD  (Putain) 

Brown  Maohina  Co.  (Wtneted) 

LEATHER 

oier  (E.  G 

- Jolting   Co.   (1 

Bridgeport  Pittst  Ldther  Uta  Co. 

(Bridgeport) 
Gao  Dudley  A  Son  Co.  (Wted) 
Cue  Leather  Vorka  (Rop  Biier) 

LEATHER    (Artifioial) 


LEATHER    GOODS    (Fanoy) 


kCo. 


nilM 
PboenSi  Mh  Co. 
W  H  Pickering  ft  C 
L  E  Rhodea 


New  BrJCiia  Uidiine  CO.  (K.  B^U' 
'■  -"  ft  PfeiDer  Utg  Co. 

mb  ft  Co.  (Fblanr-i] 


_  0  Cook  MidtlBc  Co.       (Ah 
Firrel  Poimdrr  ft  Uadi  Co. 
""    -idon  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Meridni 
A  H  Herriim 
P  Wheeler  ft  Son 
O  J  BnMka  IStf  Snn 

E  A  Burgen  Eit. 
r  If  Carroll 


P  PIMur  ft 

»ie  E  Prent 
„..nio1d>  ft  Co. 
Jinea  Rarwldi  IflK  C 
P  O  ft  A  E  BowIiBd 


Smith  ft  Tvia 


WaterbuTT  Farrel  Fdj.  *  Hack  O  ^ 
Waterburr  Mm*  0».  _^, 

Boirhottom  Midi  Co.         ('KsT; 
Belden  Mm*  Oo.  (*S3l, 

Stindird  MiAlnetT  Co.  (K*'' 

0  E  WKIt.™  Il«^  Co,^.„ 

Am  WoodwolllBj  Mm*  Cto.  (Sow*; 
M  A  Barber 
A  Oould 
Hiacoi  Oo. 
LoNlT  ft  Waller 


Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufacturers 


utonuUc  Ibdi  Co. 


Oulter  fe  UcKcnde  Ifich  Co. 

Vrtis   A  Curtia  Oo. 

Innt   UFi  «  Mich  Co. 

.    a    Nllmi  Uich  Co. 

pedal   Much  Co. 

idward  P  WilUr 

unea  W  Weir 

Mescb   Tttg  Co.  (Du 

leim   Mach  Oo. 
lorelock  l[  Hiuk 


-  W  Uilla 
^omputiiw  Sols  Co. 
>«lrj'  tU&y  ft  Conitiui 
U11  UIg  Co. 
•eorge  UiWBeh  Co. 
ItamfoH  Iron  Worki 
:drkin   Reed  Co.  (Dinlelsonl 

^IDfnuntle  Mach  Co.  (WllUnuntlcS 
Imlth  k  Wfachntei  Oo.  (S.  Windhun) 
I  A  Northrop  k  Son  (N.  Miltordi 
laird  Macfalne  Co.  (OakT(tle) 

-Iciule)'  UuhliM  Co.  (Torrlnston) 

Brown  Machine  Co.  (Wlnsted) 
H  B  Biowo  A  Co.  (E.  Himpton) 

^  0  Rad  Oo.  (Ulddlebnm) 

Brockmy  k  llecklnMurB         (lloodul) 

MACHINERY    (Clock) 

EniTtt   norton  iBrittol) 

I  H  Snslons  ft  Son  '' 

MACHINERY  (Ragiitarins) 

C  J  Root  (Bristol) 

MACHINERY    (Seraw) 


I  HiiA  StorllDt  (Bridstport) 

RuFua  Wiktmis  (Biugatudi) 

I  MATTRESSES  (Woven  Wir*) 

Hartford    Bedstead  Co.(Htfd.) 

j  N'aElonal  Win  Kattren  Co. 

(Waterburj) 

MECHANICAL    NOVELTIES 

Reera  Ufa  Oo.  (Hlllord) 

Weld  Uls  Q).  (Blii^eport) 

METALLIC  PACKINQ 


METAL  WORKING 

Goodwin  A  Kinti  Co.  (Wsted) 

Bannaii  A  Bomrick  (Hartford) 

Sterling  Blower  ft  Ptpe  Jtlf  Co.         " 
Anaonla  Bran  ft  Copper  Co.  (Annnia) 
Coe  Bran  Ufr  Co. 
Orlnrald.  Rlctunoiid  ft  Olack  Co. 

(llerlden) 
Adlerbiint  Iron  Co.  (N.   HaTm) 

BiiohlnrhlTn.    1Ii>th    (^.  " 


lartford  Machine  8cr 


vCo. 


(Hartford) 
MACHINERY    (Wood   Screw) 
Aaa  A  Cook  Co.       (Hartford) 
MACHINES  (Sawing) 


MACHINISTS'  TOOLS 

fiillinga  A  Spmoer  Co.  (Htfd.) 
(Hartford) 

MANTELS 

Hartford   Paienoo  Co.   (Htfd.) 
HAS8AQE   (Rubber  Bruahaa) 


MATTRESSES 

B  RoCtnun  (N«ir  Hitoi) 

B  B  Sana  ft  Oo.  '■ 

flKipsel  Tbdkln  ** 


Sev  llaTm  Copper  Oo.  (Sejmour) 
Metal  Finishing  Co.  (Union  OtT) 
Benedirt  A  Biimhim  Co.  (Waterburj') 


3cot!11   Utt   < 
-       ■  un-  ^n 

Werand  Co. 


WaterbuiT 


Co. 


Cbeibire  Bran  Oo.  (W.  CbeahltcJ 

Am.  Tube  ft  Stamping  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

Bridgeport  BrtM  Co.  " 

FarUt  Steel  Co.  " 
nsBdT  ft  Harmon 

O  DrouTB  Co.  •■ 


UIg  Co.  (Torrlngtei 

MILL  SUPPLIES 
:  H  Jacobs  Uff  Co.  (Danielaon) 

I  II  HartaoB  Co.  (V.  Vlndham) 

MONUMENTAL  WORKS 


Stephen  Maelen  Corp.  (Htfd. 

H  D  Burnham, 

Tboi  PbllUp*  ft  Boo  (N.  HaTn 


HoifT  I 

P  U  U<._ 

0  A  Euebler  (Norwich) 

Monumental  Bronze  Co.     (Br'dg'port) 

MOTORS 
Brldgnport  Motor  Co.        (Bridgeport) 

MOTOR  CARRIAQES 
Elaotrle  Vehiola  Co.       (Htfd.) 

MUCrLAQE 
Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
(Merlden) 


MUSICAL  RECORDS 
Leedt  ft   Citlln   Co.  (HIddletovn) 

OAKUM 
Tibbab  Oakum  Co.  (Cobalt) 

OIL  HEATERS 

Edward  Miller  A  Co.  (M'den) 

OROANS 

White  Co. 

)rvui  Co,        (I 

ORGANS   (Church) 

Auetin   Orsan   Co.   (Hartford) 
H  Hall  ft  Co.  (New  Baroi) 

ORGAN   MOTOR   A   PUMPS 

Organ  Power  CO.  (HartJord) 

ORGAN    PIPES 
I  Orgin  Pipe  Co. 

(Uanrtcld 

ORGAN  (Stopa  A  Knoba) 
DenlBO  Broi  (D«p  RiT«) 

ORNAMENTAL    GOODS 

(Wlnsted) 
Wm.  L.  Qirbart  Cfock  Co. 
Goodwin  A   Kintz  Co.  " 

OVERQAtTERS 

Wm  H  WUejr  A  Son  Co.     (Hartlonl) 

PAINTS 


(BumaldeJ 

P    Oarran  (HiKtord) 

Am  Writlnc  Paper  Co.       (Mancb'ter) 
Lrdilt  ft  ^luldi  Paper  Co.  '■ 

Sewlngton  Paper  Co.        (Newlngton) 
HartEord  Paper  Co.  (Ralntiiiw) 


;Oi^oaTiUej 


0  J  M 

Rainbow  Mill 

J  D  Stowe  A  Son  , 

Am   Wrtdm   Paper  Oo.    (OnloiiTlllei 
Caae  MIg  Co. 
Am  Wrltli*  Paper  Co.  (Wlndior  Lkal 
Anchor  MIlli  Paper  Co.  " 

Wbittleier  Paper  Co.  " 

C  H  Dexter  A  Son  (W.  L.oc1cb) 
Cue  A  Kardtall  Inc.  (Woodland) 

Caahln  Card  ft   Olaied  Pa^   "* 

S  r  £eacb  Pap 
Joa  Parker  ft  £ 
Brown  Bros 


A  H  Hubbard  Co. 
P  P  Bob^ 


Paper   ( 

(New  H_  __, 

r  Go.  (Bermour)' 

Co.  (WeMvllle) 

(CoaatoOt  Bridge) 

I  Pratt  Oo. 

(BoirahTine) 
(Kootmit) 
(Norwldi) 


WileoH  t 


White  Co. 


POpH-  Co.  (Wlertord;! 

UcArthur  Brea  (Dafthc^l 

Jerome  Paper  Oo.  (Norwalk) 

St.  George  Pulp  A  Paper  Oo.             '■ 

Oiimonue   Paper  Co.  (Oroooque) 

Frederick  Beck  ft  Oo.  (atanford) 

/itar    Bate*    Co.  (Ellington) 


Industrial  Strength  of  Cmnecticut 


PATENT  PAPER  PADS 

J    B  Burr  A  Co.  Ine.   (Htfil.) 

PATTERN   MAKERS 

Topping  Bros  (Hartford) 

Hartford  Pat.  A  Model  Co.     " 
H  r  urn*  »  Oo, 

Geo  D  Lunbcrt  (tT.  Hinn} 

W  B  Judd  <Tit(rt>ur7> 

Fred  F  Btuh  (:^dceport) 

O  B  Phtt  " 

Bmrr   8   Bala  (Btuolord) 


B  J  Rotdlcr  (Butford) 

Hania-Btrt  Co.  Stw  BaTtn) 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

AUhov  k  SeovUl  Od.     <Mew  Onm) 

PHOTOGRAVURES 

Meridon  Qravuro  Co.  (H*deii) 

PIANOS 

Stcrlini  Co.  (Dcrbr) 

Wiloox  A  Whit*  Co.  (Uerlden) 
B  ShsnliiBH  Co.  (Knr   HiToii 

SMntntoDe  Co.  " 

Ihthudiek  PUno  lUg  Co.  (W.  HiTenJ 
Huntlncton   PlaBO  Oo.  (Sbsltim, 

ScblcIcEcr  P — ■  ~ —   "-     ""-"' 


t  Son'  Pluio  Co.    (St'rord) 
PIANO    ATTACHMENTS 
Wilcox  A  Whita  Co.  (Ueiiden) 
PIANO  KEYS  (Iwory) 

Pntt.  Bctd  t  Co.  (Dn  Blnr) 

Oonutoek  Cb<B*r  ft  Oo.      (iTotrtoti) 

PICKLES,    (Mtx»d,    Etc) 
Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

PICTURE  CORD 
Aammu  lUU  Oo.  (Horwidi) 

PINS 
Jnrell  Pin  Oo. 


SUIW    PiD 

-J  Pta  Co. 
SUr  Plo  Oo. 
OikTflk  Co. 


(W; 


Pin  Oo. 
PIPE  COILS 


(Hutford) 

(SlKlton) 
(OaTfllc) 
(WiiuUd) 


PLUMBERS'    SUPPLIES 


PLASTER 

-Pulp  PlMl«r  ( 

Coin  Adunant  Pluter  O 

PLATED  WARE 

LtEata  Mfe  Co.  (Hartford) 

EaAiliw.  Bolniu  k  Co.       (Uerltai} 
B  WaUua  ft  Bon  ill*  On. 

VnlUHlanl) 
TilllHtlOTd  Oo.  Inc. 
B  H  H  SmJUi  SDtct  Oo.  (Brf^iport) 


POTTERY    WARE 

Goodwin  Bn*  PoUaj'        (Blmwoad) 
PREMIUM    SPECIALTIES 
B  P  Weblrr  (BrIMol) 

PRESSES  (CIdor  A  Cotton) 
a  H  BudmcU  Proa  Co.  (T1w^>'t111c) 
PRESSES  (Drill) 
A  Wright  Mfg  C 
(HI 

PRESSES  (Drop) 

Ubwt  ft  Pedi  Wk  Co.      (H«w  Barcn) 

PRESSES    (Printing) 


PRtNTERS'  TYPE 

Drldnport  Trpc  FurnialitBS  Oo. 

(Bridaeport) 

PUMPS 
I  B  DiTis  ft  Bon  (HartfoH) 

Union  Mfg  Co.    (New  Britain) 
W  ft_B  Ddu«1ah  (lUddleUnin) 

RAILWAY    SUPPLIES 

June*  L  Bomrd  ft  Co.  (Haittord) 
Boldwln  ft  Bowknd  Sw'i^  ft  Sipul  i\>. 
fHn*  fUTm) 
RMordlng  F*n  R(«Uterliig  Co.  ** 
SUnd«d  Coupler  Co.  (BrldgepOTt  l 
Bamuin,  RichudBn  Oo.  (Untt  Hook) 

RATTAN  GOODS 

KatUn  Utg  Co.  (N.  HaTm) 

REELS  (Fishing) 
Ubert7  Bdl  Co.  (Briital) 

REGISTERS  (Hot  Air) 

Hart  A  C«ol«y  Co.  (New  BrlL) 

RODS  (StMl  Piahlna) 

Horton  Utc  Oo.  (BrWoI) 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER  SPECIALTIES 


Ooodrtar'i  India  Sahbtr  OlmMkCt 


UoiOB  NOTdtr 
-        ■  CltT  a 
>laRul 


itib.    Okv.  * 

IE  Oo.       (aair  Bh*) 

Co.  (POm 

„   _jllar  Oo.  (Tluiuiiiij 

Plaxibls  Rubbar  Good*  Co. 

(WIUtEdl 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

RUBBER   TIRES 
Huttord  KnUwr  Woiti  Co.      (Il-'> 

RUGS 


EBB 


wGd. 


(HwHtm^ 
(SsmH' 


SADDLERY 


SAWS 

U  Saw  Worts  (BiWc'' 

SCREENS  (Win) 
tdo  Sena  Wort!  (HutlBrD 

SCREWS    (MaohiM) 

i  Htfd.  Maehina  Soraw  Co. 

(Hartforti 


Fan*) 


SCREWS   (Matal  A  Wood) 

Atlantic  Screw  Wortii  (Etld.) 
CorbIn  Serow  Corp.  (N.  Brltl 

SCYTHES 

Winatod  K(b  Co.  (WnWi) 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Marrow  Mach  Co.  (BarttoniJ 

SHEARS 

Cbtjtaa  Bnw  (*'!?'! 

Am  fOumi  ft  Kalla  On.  ( — -"--•-' 


(W.O 


SHIRTS 

Paifccr  8Urt  Oo.  a.  W»] 

R  B  Halav  ft  Oo.  fUlk^l 

nUrtOa. 


Dantarr  ttiirt  Oi 
Rmftinil  Btoa 


Form  leST.    October  4,  ■06. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  Ycs-k 

Christmas  Gifts 

Photographs  or  Cats  sent  upon  rtqatst 

Ladies'  Gold  Watches 
Small  open-face,  IS-karat-gold  watches,  suitable 
for  young  women              -        -        $25,  $35,  $45,  upward 
Small   chronographs  in    18-karai-gold  cases  for 
Trained  Nurses -         $50 

Men's  Gold  Watches 
New  model,  open-face  watches,  In   IS-karai-gold 
cases,  adapted  for  young  men    -    $60,  $95,  $100,  upward 
Open-face,  18-karat-gold  minute  repeaters,  $135  and  $240 

Ladies'  Diamond  Rings 
Solitaires  -        -        -        -        $25,  $50,  $75,  $95,  upward 
Solitaires   with   small    diamonds    embedded    in 
shank        -....--       $75^  upward 
Two-stone  diamond  rings        -       .       .       $50,       " 
Three-stone  diamond  rings       -        -        .        $60,        " 
Fivc'Stone  half-hoop  diamond  rings        -        $50,        " 

Clocks 

Best  French  eight-day  movements,  in  gill  bronze 
and  glass  cases.  Traveling  Clocks     -     $12,  $14,  $20,  $28 
Mantel  Clocks  striking  hours  and  half-hours  on 
Cathedral  gong  -        -        .        .        $20,  $35  and  $55 

Fork  and  Spoon  Chests 
Tiffany  &  Co.'s  copyrighted  patterns  of  Sterling 
Silver  Forks  and  Spoons.  Prices  include  handsome, 
compact,  hardwood  chests,  with  lock  and  key 

5  dozen  sets $100  to  $200 

6  "         " $140  to  $250 

7  '*"-----         -         $175  to  $300 

8  "         " $250  to  $350 

Rfth  Avenue  Newark 


New 
Bine  Book 

Now  ready  — 
Tiffany  1907  Blue 
Book — Christmas 
Editton— Noillus- 
tntions.  621  pages 
of  concise  descrip- 
tions and  prices  of 
Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware, Watches, 
Clocks,  Bronzes, 
Pottery,  Glass  and 
other  articles  suit- 
able for  Christmas 
gifts 

Blue  Book  sent 
upon  request 

Ont-of-Town 
Service 

Upon  advice  as  to 
requirements  and 

nit  of  price, 
Tifftny  &  Co.  will 

id  photc^raptu, 
cuts  or  careful  de- 
scriptions of  what 
their  stock  affords 

Goods  Sent  on 
Approval 

to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  to 
persons  known  to 
the  house  or  who 
will  make  them- 
selves known  by 
reference  from 
any  National  Bank 
responsible 
business  house 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are 
strictly  retailers. 
They  do  not  em- 
ploy agents  or  sell 
their  wares  through 
other  dealers 


Tiffany  &  Co.  always  welcome  a  comparbon  of  prices 


n  The  Cokkicticut  M*o 


I  when  p&tnmlEing  oar  AdrarUaen. 


Scctioiul  vitw  ol  ihowroom  where  the  finctt  utortmtnt  ol  Orlcntil  rugi  In  the  country  c 


In  tbe  purchase  of  your  Oriental  Rugs.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  select  a  firm  of  the  bdt  re: 
tatioD  and  of  the  widest  experience,  and  make  your  selection  frcjm  a  Urge  and  varied  afSorimec:. 

By  experience,  acquaintance  and  study,  people  have  come  to  value  Oriental  rugs  fur  thtrr  »■  "-- 
and  usefulness;  they  must  be  perfect,  straight,  and  flat,  the  colors  in  harmony,  th-  designs  .a  tj;'.r 
and  the  fabric  clean  and  wholesome. 

Moreover,  rug  connoisseurs  are  proud  of  their  possessions  and  want  them  orotected  agnins:  "t 
ravages  of  moths.  To  such  people  it  must  be  assuring  and  comforting  to  know  that  about  fifieec  >er- 
ago  I  discovered  a  process  by  which  to  clean  my  own  rugs,  without  the  slightest  harm  to  the  ru^  "; 
moving  all  the  greasy  smell  which  attracts  the  moths.  By  taking  out  thiN  greasy  odor  I  guar^i^tc^ 
them  absolutely  moth  proof. 

All  the  rugs  in  my  stock,  no  matter  how  old  or  antique,  are  put  in  perfect  condition  before  (c  -5 
on  sale.  The  general  color  scheme  of  the  rugs  1  keep  are  in  soft  tones,  and  mostly  small  and  b^rc  - 
nious  designs  so  much  sought  after. 

I  have  been  in  the  Oriental  Rug  business  in  Hartford  upward  of  twenty-two  years,  arid  carrv  ■< 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  Oriental  Rugs.  Although  located  in  Hartford,  compiaratively  a'iir^ 
cit}[,  I  have  furnished  beautiful  Oriental  Rugs  for  homes  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  coun'r" 
beside  hotels,  one  of  which  is  the  '■  Waldorf-Astoria"  in  New  York,  which  is  furnished  Ihrougb." 
by  me  with  Oriental  Rugs. 

I  have  no  branch  stores  or  connection  with  Oriental  Rug  dealers  in  any  city.  If  you  are  ."■ 
terested  in  this  class  of  rugs  and  cannot  call  personally  to  make  your  selections,  write  to  me  sem.rr, 
your  house  plans  or  giving  nearest  sizes,  general  color  scheme,  and  approximate  prices  of  rugs  v.- 
wish  to  purchase,  and  I  will  try  to  suit  your  taste  and  wants,  sending  r^Jgs  on  approval  when  m:  - 
factory  references  are  given,  or  I  will  call  and  see  you  personally. 
SAMUeU    B.    DONCHIAN,     70     Rearl    Street,    Hartford,     Conn. 


SULTAN  RUG  FASTENERS  SAVE  YO 


■•n  talllnK. 'llPOliia 


r  000   c3.e&lez-»  what 


B  Bus  raairai 


OVER  2,500,000  NOW  IN   USE.     TRY  THEM. 

Address  SAMUEL  B.  DONCHIAN,  Fastener  Dept.  75  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Ce 


^ 


£i)i$  i$  m  urn 

nmlwtsity  of 
tM$  Olork  «  Co 
Dave  bad  tbc 
Opportunity  to 
DoTtisaSttffi- 
cim   Reward 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


NUMBER  4  FOURTH  QUARTER  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  MX  VOLUME  It 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  Connecticut  in  its  Tariou 
phases  of  History,  Literature,  Genealogy,  Science,  Art,  Genins  and  Indnstiy. 
Published  in  four  beautiful  books  to  the  annual  TOlome.  Following  is  coo- 
tents  oE  this  edition,  generously  illustrated  and  ably  written.  Bdltorial  d^ 
partment  in  Cheney  Tower,  ga6  Main  Street,  Hartford — Business  department 
at  671-679  Chapei  Street,  New  Haven. 


All  Covet — Silhouette  of  Peniii  Meacbam,  bom  in  Safield,  CoDBecticut,  in  1785 

Reproduced  in  Gold  and  Purple  on  Ooys  Art  Com 

lotfodactocT — Amcricant — Excerpt  from  Honorable  Thbodokb  Roobkvklt      ^ 

President  of  the  United  Slatei 

H«n  Let  t/U  ]>w*Il— A  Poem    ....  Rbvbsbmd  Frbdrrick  B.  Show      s:c 

A  MoUier'i  LeUet  to  Hcf  Son  la  1789— Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Alnop,  bom  1740,  to  Jooeph 

Wright  AIsop,  bora  177a — Now  in  possession  of  s  descendant   .  Joseph  Alsop      S;^ 

Aaattkta  Cidtiac-— Have  the  Fine  Arts  become  subservient  to  the  Art  of  Basiness— 
^D  mediocritj  displace  the  Supreme  In  Literary  Style  through  the  oom- 
merciiil  channels— what  is  Literary  Quality—An  informal  discussion  bj 

Harbv  Edwards  hii,lkk      s*! 
Sometime  Editor  Magazine  of  American  History 

Cmutttf  life  hi  Connccttcvt— Portfolio  of  sixteen  beautifulBcenic  reproductions  bj 

Mrs.  josh  C  Ebvdall      fij 

PetchaDW  K  Sby  Be  You— A  Poem Bbbt  Francis  Casb      <;[ 

TorftfiFtnt  Champtofi  of  UnlvcnalPeact— Recollections  of  Blihu  Burritt— Connecti- 
cut farmer  lad  who  rose  from  blacksmith  for^e  and  appealed  to  tlie  uatioaa  to 
cease  warfare — Poor  American  boy  who  acqured  fifty  lanKtiages  and  became 
honored  by  the  peers  of  the  age   .       Honorablb  David  Nklsok  Camp,  M.A       »; 
Department  of  Education  at  Washington  in  1B67 

BHhtt  Bttrtltfi    Favorite   Photomph   of  Ffimicif— Taken  while  ConsuUr  Agent  at 

Birmingham.  England — Original  now  in  possession  of     .     Oscar  J.  Huxrat       M 

Extnict  faom  BUmi  BtMfttfi  PrtvaU  Jounwt— Recording  the  eloquent  prophecy  at  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  in  iS4g,  the  most  remarkable  aascmblruat  had  ever 
convened  on  the  Contloent  of  Europe,  by    ,        .  ,  Victor  Hcgo       6cf 

The  Voice  of  tl^  Battlefield— A  Poem  inspired  bv  two  old  cannon  which  during  the 
Civil  War  were  a  part  of  the  armament  of  Admiral  Farraftut's  flagship,  "Hart- 
ford"       .  Louis  Raksok      6n 

CoofbhlB  of «  Sergeant  In  the  War  of  I8I2— Romance  of  John  Burt,  First  Battalion  Ar- 
tilterjr,  ana  Persia  Meacham — With  silhouettes  and  tranacritita  from  corres- 
pondence       WiLLiAU  Burt  Harlow,  Ph.D.       tic 

HiMbaHry  the  Rrrt  Step  In  CtvlliealfaKi— TUlaKe  of  the  earth  and  domestication  of 
animals  gave  man  his  first  security  from  uunger — No  nation  can  become  per- 
manently great  whoso  foundation  is  not  laid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — 
With  nineteen  illustrations  Ru^ua  Whittaker  Stimson,  AM.,  B.D,      ti; 

President  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

AJtMututeiaf  aa  Early  AnuftcanSea-CaplaIn— Journal  of  Samuel  Hoyt,  bom  io  1744. 
and  oarratiog  the  roving  life  of  the  ambitious  American  lad  of  hia  geoeratiiMi 

—Transcribed  for Julius  Walter  Psasb      631 

Grandron  of  Captain  Hovt 

The  Tavern  and  the  Old  Port  Roai— The  old  Israel  Knapp  Inn,  of  1799,  at  Greenwkli. 
Connecticut,  and  its  transformation  into  the  Putnam  Cottage— With  nine 
historic  Illustrations Norkan  Talcott      &tT 

PuVoNNttm— Peace  Be  With  Yon— A  Poem  .     JDr.  Louis  SHitMOw      ejS 

trntniM  (M  PoiMMobU  Hi*  Ban*,  OawuodOBt,  h  MaU  lUttw ot  lb* BmmI  C^—nM  HUw  Itr  rom™ 


The  Connecticut  Magazine 


NUMBER  4  FOURTH  QUARTER  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIX  VOLUME  X 

This  book  commemorates  the  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  of  this  pub- 
lication, which  foradecade  has  contributed  liberally  and  conscientiously  to  the 
History  and  Literature  of  the  Nation,  recording  the  life-long  researches  of 
thorough  scholars,  and  inculcating  the  principles  of  loyalty  to  American  in- 
Btitutions  and  love  of  the  Home-land.  The  eleventh  volume  is  entered  with 
preparations  for  even  larger  achievements  which  bid  fair  to  make  the  year 
NINETEEN  SEVEN  notable  in  the  annals  of  our  State  Literature. 


Trai  of  Tyllyam  PfachyB—isS"— Accurate  Transcript  from  Original  Document        .        659 
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IT  behooves  us  Americans  to  look  ahead  and  plan  out  the 
right  kind  of  a  civilization,  as  that  which  we  intend  to 
develop  from  these  wonderful  new  conditions  of  vast  in- 
dustrial growth.  It  must  not  be,  it  shall  not  be, 
civilization  of  a  mere  plutocracy,  nor  yet  can  there  be  sub- 
mission to  class  hatred,  to  rancor,  brutality,  and  mob  violence, 
for  that  would  mean  the  end  of  alt  civilization.  Increased 
powers  are  susceptible  of  abuse  as  well  as  use;  never  before 
have  the  opportunities  for  selfishness  been  so  great,  nor  the 
results  of  selfishness  so  appalling ;  for  in  communities  where 
everything  is  organized  on  a  merely  selfish  commercial  basis, 
such  selfishness  if  unchecked  may  transform  the  great  forces 
of  the  new  epoch  into  powers  of  destruction  hitherto  unequaled. 
We  need  to  check  the  forces  of  greed,  to  insure  just  treat- 
ment alike  of  capital  and  of  labor,  and  of  the  general  public, 
to  prevent  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  from  doing  or  receiving 
wrong,  whether  this  wrong  be  one  of  cunning  or  of  violence. 
Much  can  be  done  by  wise  legislation  and  by  resolute  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  But  still  more  must  be  done  by  steady 
training  of  the  individual  citizen ,  in  conscience  and  character, 
until  he  grows  to  abhor  corruption  and  greed  and  tyranny 
and  brutality  and  to  prize  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

The  men  who  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  new  epoch  must 
be  trained  so  as  to  have  a  sturdy  self-respect,  a  power  of 
sturdy  insistence  on  their  own  rights,  and  with  it  a  proud  and 
generous  recognition  of  their  duties,  a  sense  of  honorable  ob- 
ligation to  their  fellows,  which  will  bind  them,  as  by  bands  of 
steel,  to  refrain  in  their  daily  work  at  home  or  in  their  business 
from  doing  aught  to  any  man  which  can  not  be  blazoned  un- 
der the  noonday  sun. 

Prom  a  Recent  Pobbc  tltterance  by 

THEODORE      ROOSEVELT 

PRBSIDBNT  OP  THB  UNITBD  STATB6 


HERE  LET  ME  DWELL 

BY 

FREDERICK  E.  SNOW,  B.  D. 

I   LOOKED  across  the  valley  from  my  home 
When  Winter's  frosty  hand  held  in  its  grip 
The  wide  and  barren  landscape ;  here  and  there 
Patches  of  evergreen  stood  forth  distinct 
And  vivid  mid  the  all-pervading  gray 
Of  sky  o'er-head  and  circling  atmosphere. 
A  storm  had  raged  through  all  the  day  and  night. 
And  every  tree  trunk  had  its  snowy  coat ; 
The  woods  looked  like  a  group  of  spectres  wan 
And  with  uplifted  arms  in  mute  appeal 
To  Heaven  to  pity  them,  bereft  and  stripped 
Of  all  of  Summer's  beauty.    A  leaden  sky 
Still  hung  above  the  white  and  snow-bound  earth ; 
Pale  shadows  lay  along  the  lines  offence ; 
The  houses  rose  from  out  their  muffled  yards 
Like  ships  ftom  out  the  foam  of  troubled  seas ; 
Deep  in  the  valley,  outlined  by  the  trees 
Which  sparsely  stood  along  its  fixjzen  brim. 
The  brook  was  babbling  'neath  its  mail  of  ice ; 
The  village  looked  so  like  a  little  world 
Half  buried,  yet  rising  from  its  fleecy  tomb. 

'Bove  every  roof  the  smoke  curled  hesitant. 
Reluctant  thus  to  leave  the  sheltering  warmth 
Of  wide  and  generous  chimneys.     Signs  of  life 
Were  here  and  there  visible  ;  and  forms  dark 
Against  the  universal  white  moved,  now 
From  house  to  bam,  from  bam  to  well. 
Tracing  the  curious  labyrinth  of  paths. 
Through  which,  as  through  a  loom  the  shuttle  moves, 
The^childrcn  chased  each  other  back  and  forth. 
Halfway  up  the  hill,  iacing  the  long  street 
Stretching  southward,  stood  like  a  sentinel 
The  village  church,  guarding  with  jealous  eye 
Her  trusting  children  as  they  worked  or  slept 


A  little  world  shut  in  and  by  itself; 
A  world  behind  its  snowy  ramparts  hid, 
Having  its  own  sorrows,  its  own  tears ; 
And  yet  a  world  "  for  from  the  madding  crowd," 
Unvexed  by  mad  ambition,  eager  strife, 
Competition  in  which  one  must  go  down 
To  cruel  disappointment's  black  abyss ; 
A  world  where  love  delights  in  ministry 
In  common  things,  nor  vaunts  itself  before 
The  eyes  of  men,  as  tho'  it  sought  applause  ; 
A  world  where  each  his  neighbor  gladly  serves 
And  counts  it  scorn  to  think  of  recompense ; 
A  iitde  world  lying  beneath  God's  eye 
Content  within  the  circle  of  His  love ! 

Let  those  who  will  dwell  midst  the  noisy  din. 
The  harsh  clamor,  of  the  world's  contention, — 
Ceaseless  debate  of  questions  without  end. 
And  strife  for  earthly  dignity  and  rank, — 
The  heedless  scramble  after  tinseled  toys, 
The  heated  chase  for  riches'  gilded  prize  ; 
Give  me  a  book  before  the  Breside 
Where  the  soft  nestle  of  the  murmuring  flame 
Stirs  tender  tho't,  and  soothes  the  tangled  brain ; 
Where,  from  the  circle  of  the  village  life 
Some  friend  congenial  and  with  like  taste 
Shall  come,  tho'  all  unbidden,  yet  to  find 
His  chair  set  forth,  and  welcome  waiting  him ; 
Where  quiet  talk  shall  glide  from  lip  to  lip, 
Or  if  perchance  the  flow  of  words  shall  cease, 
Unspoken  tho't  shall  tell  of  sympathy. 
And  silence  shall  be  full  of  golden  speech ! 
Here  let  me  dwell  in  calm  serenity, 
Secure  from  hard,  insistent  claim, 
From  every  brazen,  insolent  demand 
To  render  homage  where  desert  is  not. 
To  worship  at  a  shrine  whence  worth  has  fled — 
I'll  be  content  and  thank  a  gracious  God 
Who  lets  the  lines  of  life  fell  happily ! 


A    MOTHER'S     LETTER     TO      HER     SON     IN    1789 

TRANSCRIPT  OP  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  MARY  WRIGHT 
AiSOP.  BORN  FEBRUARY  14,  17*0,  TO  JOSEPH  WRIGHT 
ALSOP.  BORN  MARCH  a,  177a— NOW  IN  POSSESSION  OP  A 
DESCENDANT.    JOSEPH    ALSOP    OP    AVON,     CONNECTICUT 

Dear  Joseph: — 

My  great  concern  for  your  Prosperity  in  this  World  and  your  Hap- 
piness hereafter,  have  induced  me  to  give  you  my  Advice  in  writing ; 
bopeing  you  will  read  it  frequently,  and  impress  it  on  your  Uiad,  and 

regulate  your  conduct  by  it In  the  first  place,  I  wish  you  to  have  a 

due  sense  of  your  dependance  on  God ;  and  that  will  induce  you  to  be 
careful  not  to  be  offensive  in  thought,  word  or  deed Never  Men- 
tion the  word  of  God  but  with  reverence You  must  never  jest  with 

anything  Sacred  or  Religious Attend  Church  constantly,  and  be- 
have with  decency  when  there Carefully  avoid  all  profane  Language, 

for  it  is  very  wicked,  and  no  pleasure  or  advantage  can  arise  from  it ■ 

Execute  the  business  allotted  to  you  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 

fidelity Always  study  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  with  whom  you 

live Be  not  difficult  to  please  with  respect  to  your  diet,  or  anything 

else;  for  it  argues  an  insolent  temper,  and  will  gain  the  ill  will  of  every- 
one that  lives  with  you ;  and  you  will  not  only  loose  the  esteem  of  the 
family  but  will  fare  worse  in  every  respect 

Avoid  gameing  of  every  kind;  it  is  a  pernicious  Vice;  Many  have 
been  ruined  by  it :  shun  it  in  the  smallest  degree  for  it  will  lead  you 
imperceptibly  on  to  destruction.    God  grant  my  advice  on  this  head  may 

be  unnecessary ;  as  I  hope  you  have  no  propensity  to  gameing 

Shun  the  company  of  idle  dissolute  people ;  never  on  any  account  as- 
sociate with  such;  if  you  do  they  will  most  certainly  hurt  your  Morals, 
and  your  character  will  be  ruined 

Be  careful  never  to  offend  any  one ;  but  if  you  should  inadvertently 
do  it,  readily  make  a  proper  acknowledgment ;  for  candidly  to  confess  our 

faults,  argues  a  generous  mind,  and  we  are  more  esteemed  for  it 

Be  not  too  ready  to  take  or  resent  an  affront;  it  is  much  better  to  pass 
over  trifles,  than  to  be  continually  irritated;  a  person  of  that  temper 

frequently  take  offense  when  there  was  none  intended But  if  an 

affront  is  really  intended,  resent  it  properly,  but  not  with  ill  language, 
or  too  vulgar  behaviour 

Be  decent  in  your  Dress  but  not  fopish  or  extravagant ;  for  you  will 
not  be  esteemed  by  those  whose  opinion  are  of  any  consequence  for 
your  dress  but  for  your  good  behaviour 

I  flatter  myself  it  is  not  needful  for  me  to  mention  Honesty  and  in- 
tegrity to  you 

If  there  is  anything  more  than  I  have  not  particularly  mentioned, 
your  own  reflections  will  suggest  them  to  your  mind,  and  supply  the  de- 
ficiency  

I  hope  you  will  peruse  this  with  that  attention  which  I  think  my 

great  concern  for  your  present  and  future  welfare  demands That 

God  will  Bless  and  Protect  you,  and  give  you  Grace  so  to  conduct  your- 
self thro'  Life,  that  you  may,  thro'  the  Merits  of  our  Redeemer,  be  ever- 
lastingly happy,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  your  affectionate  mother 

30th  March  1789  Mary  Alsop, 

Joseph  W.  Alsop. 
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HARRY  EDWARD  MILLER 

SOUBTUIB  EDITOR  OP  THB  MAOAZIHB  OF  AHBRICAH  HISTORY 


IS  this  an  age  of  decadence?  Have 
the  fine  arts  become  subservient 
to  the  art  of  business?  Is  the 
whole  world  stragglir^  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  moment,  rearing  its 
structures  on  shifting  sands  that  pass 
away  with  the  out-going  tide,  heedless 
of  the  pleading  cry  of  3ie  to-morrows 
for  the  undying  handiwork  of  man 
that  the  coming  ages  may  be  built 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  its  yes- 
terdays ? 

A  man  of  genius  in  the  literary  art 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  whatever 
capabilities  he  may  have  had  have 
been  reduced  by  American  publishers 
to  commercial  values ;  that  "selling 
quality,"  not  "literary  quality,"  is  the 
first  requisite  for  position  in  contem- 
porary American  "letters." 

A  sculptor,  who  has  been  awarded 
many  commissions  for  public  works, 
confidentially  informed  me  but  yester- 
day that  in  nearly  every  instance 
%vhere  he  exhibited  his  model  of  a  pro- 
posed memorial  the  members  of  the 
commissions  are  politicians  who  have 
no  understanding  of  sculpture,  and 
about  the  only  quality  they  consider  is 
"size;"  the  sculptor  who  gives  the 
biggest  monument  for  the  money  gen- 
erally gets  the  commission. 

In  painting,  especially  for  state 
commissions,  I  am  also  informed,  on 
good  authority,  that  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  political  "pull." 

Despite  these  informations  I  am 
still  an  optimist.  I  have  full  faith  in 
the  ultimate  high  culture  of  the 
American  people  and  confidence  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  yet  produce 
greater  masters  than  the  world  has 
ever  known. 


We  are  to-day  dutifully  engaged  in 
the  building  of  a  great  political  and 
material  structure.  We  are  absorbed 
in  the  erection  of  an  idealistic  edifice 
of  self-government  that  will  minister 
to  the  world.  We  are  establishit^ 
great  business  houses  and  gigantic 
financial  institutions  to  insure  the  ma> 
terial  stability  of  the  republic.  We 
are  necessarily  materialistical  and 
practical.  But  from  this  edifice  of 
human  ingenuity  there  will  yet  come 
forth  men  and  women  who  shall  cause 
the  builders  to  cease  their  labors  and 
listen  to  their  sweet  songs ;  who  shall 
tell  wondrous  tales  of  strong  hearts 
and  noble  lives;  who  shall  make  na- 
ture breathe  upon  the  canvas. 

The  family  tree  of  art  has  many 
branches,  but  it  is  of  one  that  I  here 
speak — that  outspreading,  fiowering 
branch  of  "literary  quality." 

How  often  have  you,  and  how  fre- 
quently have  I,  in  the  true  and  dis- 
cerning love  for  the  perfect  prose 
style,  been  pained  by  hearing  work 
of  inferiority  lauded  to  the  utmost  as 
one  more  triumphant  piece  of  litera- 
ture. There  is  too  much  misdirected 
praise,  with  its  certain  vulgarity  and 
sadness,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  very  praise-mongers  who  so 
generously  advertise  a  work  of  "third 
or  fourth  class"  order  will  pass  by  the 
superior  production  without  the  slight- 
est comment,  like  children  who  might 
thoughtlessly  cast  away  diamonds  and 
then  treasure  up  bits  of  glass. 

When  we  fail  to  recognize  excel- 
lence in  prose  style  and  freely  give 
attention  to  mediocrity,  we  demon- 
strate that  to  us  talent  is  of  more  im- 
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portance  than  genius.  The  soul  fails 
to  place  its  allegiance  under  the  real 
master  and  to  acknowledge  the  fine- 
ness of  a  nature  which  has  transcend- 
ent power. 

You  will  recall,  in  your  acquaint- 
ance with  that  good  man,  Emerson, 
how  he  denounce4  this  practice  of  ig- 
noring "worth"  when  he  exclaimed: 
"I  do  not  foigive  in  my  friends  the 
failure  to  know  a  fine  character  and 
to  entertain  it  with  thankful  hospital- 
ity." Dr.  Elliot  Cones  once  said :  "It 
should  be  no  less  a  duty  than  a  pleas- 
ure to  everyone  to  recc^nize  genius, 
because  that  is  a  rare  and  precious 
gift,  something  over  and  above  mere 
talent" 

Would  that  we  could  remember 
this  that  we  might  have  a  wider 
appreciation  of  the  highest  literary 
creations  which,  in  turn,  would  upHft 
society  to  a  standard  that  has  never 
been  attained.  When  we  are  loyal  to 
the  supreme  in  the  art  of  literature  so 
are  we  increasing  a  more  widespread 
love  of  the  beautiful,  the  inspirational, 
and  a  reverence  for  all  that  has  the 
power  to  lead  in  the  elevation  of  man- 
kind. This  generation,  and  all  gene- 
rations, thirst  for  the  ideal,  but, 
strangely  enough,  we  seek  them 
where  diey  are  seldom  found,  while 
that  which  is  imbued  with  inspiration 
waits  long  for  recognition. 

How  am  I  to  know  when  a  writer 
possesses  a  great  literary  style? 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  mass  of  books  and  essays 
to  which  the  printing  presses  are  giv- 
ing birth,  in  too  many  instances,  pre- 
mature birth. 

Let  the  whole  world  go  to  printing 
books.  The  multitude  of  weaklings 
cannot  overwhelm  that  production 
disclosing  the  "light  that  never  fell  on 
sea  or  land."  Their  number  can  only 
hold  the  masterpiece  longer  hidden 
from  the  place  where  it  justly  be- 
longs, and  from  which  sacred  pre- 
cincts they  would  crowd  it.  Not  a 
few  of  these  works  of  talent  possess 
merits  of  their  own,  and  some  of  them 


reveal  a  literary  style,  albeit,  com- 
pared with  style  at  its  best  is  like  the 
faint  starlight  to  the  dazzlini^  smi- 
shine  Have  we  not  often  been  mo- 
mentarily confused  by  duMsing  for 
our  model  the  mere  shadow  of  style 
and  heaping  upon  it  undeserved  hom- 
age? There  is  always  some  danger 
in  selecting  such  a  model  that  we  may 
drag  down  to  it  that  which  is  of  ex- 
ceeding worth.  The  strai^e  light  that 
sheds  more  glow  than  any  we  have 
before  known  is  many  times  too  radi- 
ant and  penetrating  for  our  eyesight, 
and  we  turn  dazed  to  the  paler  lumi- 
nary, whose  dim  shining  is  less  blind- 
ing and  seems  sufficient  to  guide  our 
footsteps  through  the  dark  mazes  of 
literature;  we  will  not  tolerate  the 
full  effulgence  of  the  noon  hour  to 
dissipate  the  shadows. 

Then  there  are  the  critics — those 
strange,  human  (?)  beings,  who  tell 
us  what  to,  and  what  not  to,  read,  and 
are,  to  a  degree,  responsible  for  count- 
less unfounded  beliefs  of  the  reader. 
My  friend,  the  Roman-nosed  critic, 
tells  me  emphatically  that  this  writer 
has  created  "a  distinct  style,"  ily 
friend,  the  critic  with  the  tilted  nose, 
declares  this  same  work  to  be  "bosh." 
But  I  have  noted  that  these  disagree- 
ments are  nearly  always  over  the  man 
of  talent,  not  genius.  The  discussion 
is  seldom  concerning  the  author  who 
has  an  obvious  style.  We  do  not 
occupy  ourselves  with  arguments  over 
the  possibility  of  Shakespeare  having 
a  masterly  style,  nor  Addison,  nor 
Irving,  nor  Hawthorne;  without  it 
they  could  never  have  held  their  high 
position  in  literature;  by  this  su- 
preme achievement  in  style  nature  has 
foimd  a  safeguard  against  the  loss  of 
her  choicest  products  in  the  future 
ages.  In  the  art  of  music,  no  Ra- 
phael or  Mozart  can  give  his  best  to 
us  without  his  masterpieces  being 
indelibly  stamped  with  that  all-per- 
vading, indefinable  something  csdled 
"style,"  which  will  ever  protect  and 
lift  those  creations  above  the  efforts 
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of  a  multitude  of  others  who  can 
never  reach  the  master's  grandeur. 

It  takes  more  than  a  critic  to  be- 
stow the  infinite  power  of  immortal- 
ity. Discovering  men  of  remarkable 
genius  and  pronouncing  eulogiums 
over  them  and  inscribing  their  names 
on  the  pages  of  posterity,  very,  very 
often  results  fat^Iy,  and  we  awaken 
in  our  own  short  day  to  find  that,  in 
reality,  the  names  of  our  gods  were 
written  in  the  book  of  oblivion, 

Addison  said:  "There  is  no  little 
writer  of  Pindaric  who  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  prodigious  genius."  Such 
is  the  facility  with  which  the  genus 
of  reviewers  introduce  new  luminaries 
in  the  world  of  literature,  which  are  to 
equal  or  outrival  the  master-minds  be- 
fore them,  that,  unfortunately,  there 
are  those  among  us  who  have  become 
skeptical  whenever  a  reviewer  heralds 
the  approach  of  "another  author  of 
promise." 

Let  no  man  be  trapped  by  that  fal- 
lacy upholding  the  notion  that,  in  lit- 
erary criticism,  one  man's  views  are 
entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  his 
neighbor's.  When  the  multitude  shall 
become  less  enslaved  by  the  book 
which  happens  to  be  "the  craze  of  the 
hour,"  and,  instead,  directs  more 
thought  toward  the  highest  that  the 
pen  has  wrought,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  the  classics  command  that 
army  of  worshipers  they  deserve.  It 
will  be  found  that  these  superior 
works  have  not  become  old-fashioned, 
but  rather,  are  more  new-fashioned 
than  the  book  latest  from  the  printing 
press.  It  is  this  ridiculous  fear  of  be- 
ing classed  as  unfashionable  which 
deters  legions  from  friendship  with 
the  master  works.  To  follow  with 
the  restless  crowd  we  waste  precious 
hours  over  the  volume  of  the  last  pub- 
lisher's puppet.  I  have  heard  the  con- 
tention that  the  book  of  to-day  has  the 
newest  style,  and,  consequently,  mer- 
its our  fellowship.  Style  in  litera- 
ture, fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  is 
not  related  to  style  in  clothing. 

I  feel  inclined  to  hold  our   public 


schools  and  colleges  somewhat  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  disinterest  we 
may  have  in  good  literature.  The 
standards  set  in  public  institutions  are 
not  giving  the  young  Americans  a 
clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  a 
poor  and  a  masterly  style.  The  trou- 
ble can  often  be  charged  to  the  in- 
structors in  rhetoric,  who,  themselves, 
do  not  always  have  any  particular 
comprehension  of  style  and  are  pre- 
vented from  leading  those  so  greatly 
needing  a  guide  in  this  rare  realm  of 
thought.  Then,  again,  if  an  instructor 
has  a  desire  to  illustrate  the  varying 
degrees  of  style  he  is  not  always 
allowed  the  time,  since  the  English 
language,  should  it  require  over-much 
attention,  might  prevent  the  students 
from  that  insipfd  taste  of  French  and 
German. 

As  for  what  style  really  is,  I  do  not 
know ;  I  cannot  speak  it ;  I  can  only 
feel  it.  No  adequate  definition  has 
yet  been  given.  One  writer  has  aptly 
remarked:  "Style  has  been  written 
about  very  learnedly  by  learned  men. 
In  its  highest  development  it  is  a  very 
complicated  thing.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  culture,  knowledge  and 
artistic  temperament  that  gives  a 
flavor  of  its  own  to  every  sentence 
that  an  author  writes."  With  a  slight 
variation,  the  foregoing  paragraph 
could  be  applied  to  the  style  of  the 
great  musical  composers  as  it  is  now 
applicable  to  the  composers  of  litera- 
ture. 

Simon  Kerl,  the  rhetorician,  in- 
forms us  that  "A  perfect  style  is  so 
transparent  a  medium  for  the  thought 
as  to  become  itself  invisible — a  train 
of  words  presenting  the  meaning  so 
well  and  impressively  that  it  passes  by 
itself  unobserved.  It  has  been  truly 
said:  'Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is 
writing  well.'"  Again:  "The  piece 
should  be  such  that  no  word,  phrase, 
clause,  sentence,  or  paragraph  can  be 
omitted,  inserted,  transported,  or 
changed,  without  injuring  the  excel- 
lence of  the  whole."  Dr.  Kerl  fur- 
ther observes  that:  "The  most  com- 
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moil  faulty  style  is  that  which  may  be 
described  as  being  stiff,  crambed,  la- 
bored, heavy  and  tiresome ;  its  oppo- 
site is  the  easy,  flowing,  graceful, 
sprightly  and  interesting  style.  One 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  style,  one 
too  little  regarded,  is  simplicity  or 
oaturahiess ;  that  easy,  unaffected, 
earnest,  and  highly  impressive  lan- 
guage which  indicates  a  total  igno- 
rance, or  rather,  innocence,  of  all  the 
trickuy  of  art  It  seems  to  consist  of 
tiie  pure  promptings  of  nature, 
though  in  most  instances  it  is  not  so 
much  a  natural  gift  as  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  art" 

To  me,  the  highest  attainment  that 
a  style  can  reach  is  elegance,  which, 
of  itself,  results  from  the  combination 
of  a  thousand  other  qualities,  and 
when  at  last  a  style  has  ascended  to 
the  supreme  height  of  elegance  it  is 
no  longer  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  of 
heaven  heavenly.  And  elegance  is 
that  priceless  charm  flowing  sponta- 
neously from  the  pens  of  some  men  of 
genius ;  men  of  talent  waste  countless 
hours  endeavoring  to  possess  it  by 
imitating  their  masters,  only  to  realize 
that  they  have  sought  the  unattain- 
able. There  are  writers  whom  the 
world  would  name  at  once  among  the 
greatest,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have 
failed  to  reveal  an  elegant  style.  With 
those  who  have  become  masters,  ele- 
gance has  not  always  been  a  principal 
quality  of  their  early  writings;  in- 
deed, hardly  an  author  has  employed 
it  to  a  pronounced  degree  before  his 
thirtieth  year.  Even  without  the 
presence  of  elegance  we  have  yet  to 
discover  a  writer  who  has  presented 
any  remarkable  style  before  his 
twenty-fifth  birthday.  Hawthorne 
did  not ;  neither  did  Emerson,  Irving, 
Addison,  Scott,  or  Goldsmith.  Ele- 
gance seems,  then,  the  point  at  which 
Sic  style  of  a  genius  reaches  its  ma- 
turity, and  beyond  which  there  can  be 
no  progress,  unless  it  is  to  a  more 
complete  mastery  of  itself. 

Afay  I  name  some  of  the  attributes 
of  elegance:  harmony,  purity,  unity, 


precision,  dignity,  ease,  grace  and  pal- 
ish with  a  vigor  both  masculine  and 
delicate.  It  must  possess  sufiBcient 
originality  and  that  perennial  fresh- 
ness which  is  the  life-blood  and  indi- 
viduality of  a  writer's  style,  and  which 
will  carry  us  enchanted  over  page 
after  page,  and  only  fatigue  us  be- 
cause it  excites  the  best  enwtioiis 
within  us,  and  this  fatigue  is  not  (hk 
begotten  of  disgust,  but  one  whidi 
shall  find  us  refreshed  when  we  take 
up  our  favorite  essay  or  volume  again. 

Another  essential  charm  of  an  ele- 
gant style,  and  an  accomplishment 
displayed  by  so  few  ancient  or  mod- 
em writers,  is  that  of  "accord  between 
sense  and  sound,"  constitutin|f  the 
real  music  of  prose.  Roughness  and 
harmony,  we  are  told,  are  the  an- 
tipodes of  style;  the  presence  of  the 
former  must  ever  preclude  that  ad- 
mirable finish  to  literature  most 
gracefully  described  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Hi^inson,  who  says: 
"There  is  no  conceivable  beauty  of 
blossoms  so  beautiful  as  words,  none 
so  graceful,  none  so  perfumed.  It  is 
possible  to  dream  of  combinations  of 
syllables  so  delicious  that  all  the 
dawning  and  decay  of  summer  cannot 
rival  their  perfection,  nor  winter's 
stainless  white  and  azure  match  their 
purity  and  their  charm.  *  *  *  A 
finely  organized  sentence  should  throb 
and  palpitate  like  the  most  delicate  vi- 
brations of  the  summer  air." 

Allow  me  to  mention  a  sentence 
lacking  the  charms  spoken  of  by 
Colonel  Higginson ;  it  is  one  of  the 
roughest  to  be  found  in  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth :"  "An 
impartially  rigorous  censor  from 
some  other  planet  might  say  of  the 
Americans  that  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment less  priggishly  supercilious  than 
the  Germans,  less  restfully  pretentious 
than  the  French,  less  pharisaically 
self-satisfied  than  the  English." 

In  contrast  with  this,  recall  a  sen- 
tence by  Emerson,  which,  though  not 
entirely  answering  the  ideal  of  Colo- 
nel Higginson,  is  yet  an  hundredfold 


nearer  to  it:  "To  the  attentive  eye, 
each  moment  of  the  year  has  its  own 
beauty,  and  in  the  same  field  it  be- 
holds every  hour  3  picture  that  was 
never  seen  before  and  shall  never  be 
seen  again." 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  if  a 
■writer  who  has  little  appreciation  of 
music  can  write  musical  prose.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  fact  when  we  are  told 
that  neither  Hawthorne  nor  Irving 
had  an  intense  love  for  vocal  or  in- 
strumental harmony.  Whatever  the 
relation  is  between  the  music  of  these 
two  arts  is  not  an  easy  task  to  decide ; 
doubtless  when  we  have  a  greater 
knowledge  of  psychology  it  will  be 
more  evident.  The  writer  having  a 
passionate  thirst  for  music,  especially 
for  the  classical  productions,  ought  to 
reveal  himself  with  the  highest  style, 
because  his  communion  with  music 
should  lead  him  to  a  loftier  commun- 
ion with  that  supreme  art — langu^e. 
So  long  as  he  is  the  master  of  bis 
emotions,  he  will  never  give  reign  in 
prose  to  those  honey^  sentences, 
which,  properly,  belong  to  poetical 
construction.  To  write  with  a  style 
of  any  particular  rhythm,  an  author 
must,  indeed,  be  a  poet  in  tempera- 
ment, though  he  clothes  his  thoughts 
in  a  foreign  form  and  with  a  foreign 
melody  from  the  writer  of  verse.  The 
prose  artist  at  his  best,  we  must 
always  remember,  is  as  great  as  the 
verse  artist,  and  surely,  he  is  much 
more  rare  than  his  brother;  in  fact, 
where  lives  that  artist  of  prose  wholly 
entitled  to  wear  the  mantle  of  the 
great?  Such  are  the  demands  that 
nature  makes  upon  the  master  of  the 
prose  style  that,  while  his  work  is 
slowly  approaching  its  altitude  of  su- 
premacy, the  poet  and  musical  com- 
poser have  created  much  at  an  earlier 
age  which  becomes  the  admiration 
of  their  worshipers.  Prodigies  have 
ever  attracted  favorable  consideration 
because  of  their  musical  or  poetical 
atnlities,  but  where  is  the  prose  author 
who,  during  his  youthful  years,  has 
exhibited   a    ripe    style  ranking  htm 
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with  the  immortals?  While  America 
has  given  to  mankind  such  artists  of 
the  verse  form  as  Poe,  Bryant, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier  and  Long- 
fellow, her  great  prose  masters  may 
be  named  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
Washington  Irving.  Europe  has  a 
much  larger  number  of  masterly 
poets,  but  compared  to  them  the  num- 
ber of  her  prose  poets  is  significantly 
small. 

Concerning  the  rhythm  in  prose 
one  critic  has  observed  that:  "The 
essentials  of  good  poetic  form,  with  Sts 
organized  measure  and  accentuation, 
and  often  its  determined  rhymes,  are 
symmetry  and  balance,  diversified 
uniformity,  varied  repetition,  echoing 
assonance  and  resonance.  The  essen- 
tials of  good  prose  form  are  a  grace- 
ful assymmetry,  a  discreet  avoidance 
of  actual  in  favor  of  suggested  bal- 
ance, harmony  in  perpetual  diversity, 
no  obvious  repetitions  or  echoings, 
and  yet  in  every  phrase  a  recognition 
of  the  form  and  color  of  ail  accom- 
panying phrases.  Thus  a  more  sub- 
tile, if  not  a  higher  technical  sense, 
goes  to  the  making  of  very  good  prose 
than  of  even  very  good  poetry;  there 
are  no  formulas  or  rules  to  give  assur- 
ance or  warning,  no  signal-cries  de- 
termined upon  in  advance  and  there- 
after loudly  audible  as  helpers  of  a 
doubting  ear." 

If  there  is  anything  needed  to  make 
a  style  of  vital  interest  it  is  the  pres- 
ence of  variety,  and  in  its  widest 
meaning,  only  the  greatest  of  writers 
have  employed  it.  When  we  look 
about  us  to-day  and  recognize  the 
absence  of  variety  from  the  styles 
offered  for  our  inspection,  it  seems 
that  no  living  composer  of  prose  has 
gained  a  position  above  semi-genius. 
Some  of  our  authors  are  vigorous,  but 
not  graceful,  while  others  are  just  the 
reverse;  another  will  invite  attention 
because  of  his  ornate  expression, 
which,  since  it  may  possess  too  much 
ornament,  soon  tires  us  by  its  contin- 
ual elaboration.  How  often  we  meet 
that  ponderous  style,  all  too  common, 
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which  moves  along  heavily  like  a 
sluggish  ox,  never  giving  us  a  hint  of 
the  buoyant  course  of  a  gazelle  or  a 
chamois  leaping  so  easily  from  point 
to  point  aloft  on  the  sublime  heights 
of  the  Alps  I 

Says  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  essay 
on  the  "Philosophy  of  Style":  "The 
perfect  writer  will  express  himself  as 
Junius  when  in  the  Junius  frame  of 
mind;  when  he  feels  as  Lamb  felt, 
will  use  a  like  familiar  speech,  and 
will  fall  into  the  rug^dness  of  Car- 
lyle  when  in  a  Carlylean  mood.  Now 
he  will  be  rhythmical  and  now  irreg- 
ular; here  hts  language  will  be  plain 
and  there  ornate ;  sometimes  his  sen- 
tences will  be  balanced  and  at  other 
times  unsymmetrical ;  for  awhile 
there  will  be  considerable  sameness 
and  then  again,  great  variety.  His 
mode  of  expression  naturally  re- 
sponding to  his  state  of  feeling,  there 
will  flow  from  his  pen  a  composition 
changing  to  the  same  degree  that  the 
aspects  of  his  subjects  change."  All 
this,  as  Spencer  remarks,  will  pre- 
vent the  "continuous  exertion  of  the 
same  faculties,"  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  while  reading,  several  du- 
ties must  be  performed  by  the  brain 
with  lightning  rapidity.  Among  them 
we  must  register  in  our  minds  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  as  well  as 
being  conscious  of  his  perfections  and 
imperfections.  Therefore,  the  brain 
often  becomes  wearied  while  we  plod 
through  the  mediocre  style;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  a  consum- 
mate variety,  every  sentence  creates 
a  new  stimulus  within  the  soul,  for 
every  sentence  lives  and  breathes 
having  an  individuality  which  solidi- 
fies and  makes  more  fascinating  the 
whole  work  to  which  it  belongs. 

I  invite  you,  as  illustrations  of  an 
extraordinary  prose  style,  to  a  feast 
of  excerpts  from  Addison,  Haw- 
thorne and  Irving,  characteristic  of 
greatness  and  worthy  of  study  and 
preservation  because  each  is  charac- 
teristic of  its  creator's  manner  of  ex- 


pression. They  have,  for  that  rea- 
son, a  double  value. 

In  one  of  the  Spectator  essays  is  a 
descriptioa  by  Addison  of  a  stroll 
which  carried  him  through  the  shad- 
owy precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  iht  pensive  mood  to  which  this 
ramble  broi^ht  him.  He  observes: 
"When  I  look  upon  the  tMnbs  of  the 
great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in 
me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the 
beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes 
out;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of 
parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I 
consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for 
those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow; 
when  I  sec  kii^  lying  by  those  who 
deposed  them ,  when  I  conwder  rival 
wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy 
men  that  divided  the  world  with  their 
contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with 
sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions  and  debates  of 
mankind.  When  I  read  the  several 
dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  who  died 
yesterday  and  some  six  hundred  years 
ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when 
we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries 
and  make  our  appearance  together." 

Irving  pictures  the  rare  sunset 
scene  of  the  Hudson  which  Ichabod 
Crane  beheld  as  he  rode  forward  to 
attend  the  feast  and  gathering  at  Van 
Tassel's  mansion :  "The  sun  grad- 
ually wheeled  his  broad  disk  down 
into  the  west.  The  wide  bosom  of 
the  Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless  and 
glassy,  excepting  that  here  and  there 
a  gentle  undulation  waved  and  pro- 
longed the  blue  shadow  of  the  distant 
mountain.  A  few  amber  clouds  float- 
ed in  the  sky  without  a  breath  of  air 
to  move  them.  The  horizon  was  of  a 
fine  golden  tint,  changing  gradually 
into  pure  apple-green,  and  from  that 
into  the  deep  blue  of  the  mid-heaven." 

Hawthorne  portrays  the  muddy  and 
slu^ish  Concord  river  flowing  by 
the  old  manse  at  Concord,  whidi  he 
once  occupied.  Such  gems  from  his 
work  frequently  incline  us  to  believe 
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that,  excepting  Shakespeare,  no  other 
writer  of  English  has  used  a  style  of 
such  classic  beauty.  Here  is  the  river 
itself:  "In  the  light  of  a  calm  and 
golden  sunset  it  becomes  lovely  be- 
yond expression ;  the  more  lovely  for 
the  quietude  that  so  well  accords  with 
the  hour,  when  even  the  wind,  after 
blustering  all  day,  usually  hushes  it- 
self to  rest  All  the  sky  glows  down- 
ward at  our  feet ;  the  rich  clouds  float 
through  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the 
stream  like  heavenly  thoughts 
through  a  peaceful  heart.  We  will 
not  then  malign  our  river  as  gross  and 
impure  while  it  can  glorify  itself  with 
so  adequate  a  picture  of  the  heaven 
that  broods  above  it." 

Especially  do  the  foregoing  selec- 
tions illustrate  the  power  of  a  descrip- 
tive style,  and  the  last  two  their 
faithfulness  to  nature.  The  descrip- 
tive style  at  its  best  is  the  rarest  of 
all,  contrary  to  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  ease  to  "turn  off"  a  really 
excellent  description.  Many  a 
writer  of  importance  can  interest  us 
so  long  as  his  characters  are  active 
and  talkative,  but  when  he  attempts 
the  difficult  art  of  placing  nature  be- 
fore our  eyes,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
turn  over  the  pages  until  his  next 
character  engages  us  and  to  disregard 
all  language  representing  the  outdoor 
world  as  a  most  tiresome  world. 

Mbreover,  these  excerpts  show  the 
freedom  of  style  in  prose,  and  demon- 
strate that  those  who  demand  more 
liberty  for  it  know  not  what  they  say. 
There  are  those  who  pretend  to  be 
offended  because  prose  is  so  much 
more  hampered  than  poetry.  They 
would  overturn  all  the  laws  of  litera- 
ture and  write  something  which  can 
only  be  particularized  as  semi-prose 
or  pseudo-verse,  resulting  not  alone 
in  the  loss  of  that  distinct  individual- 
ity which  separates  prose  from  poetry, 
but  causing  a  hundred  more  unfixed 
ideas  about  each.  Such  liberty  would 
not  be  the  liberty  they  have  fancied, 
but  rather  anarchy  and  confusion. 

A  thorot^hly  finished  prose  style 


must  of  a  necessity  permeate  every- 
thing that  genius  creates.  In  all  of 
Scott's  writings  we  expect  to  be  re- 
minded of  Scott's  personality  as  cer- 
tain as  we  look  for  the  spirit  of 
Beethoven  in  every  theme  by  that 
composer.  This  uniformity  we  must 
require,  and  when  an  author  lacks  it, 
no  matter  how  famous  he  may  be,  we 
can  never  yield  to  him  the  highest 
place  in  letters  because  he  has  not 
earned  it.  Because  of  the  neglect  of 
such  regularity,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son I  cannot  name  with  those  having 
great  eminence  for  a  style  of  supreme 
worth.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
judgment  of  the  world  concerning 
this  graceful  romancer,  some  of  his 
productions  display  a  style  of  some 
distinction ;  others,  curiously  enough, 
seem  almost  devoid  of  a  like  ele- 
ment, and  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
may  sometimes  ask  if  work  so  differ- 
ent could  have  been  written  by  the 
same  pen.  Instead  of  being  dow- 
ered by  nature  with  a  masterly  style, 
he,  like  De  Maupassant,  experimented 
with  a  variety  of  styles  before  finding 
just  the  style  which  seemed  best  for 
the  work  in  hand.  In  Stevenson's 
writings  the  thought  will  come  to  us 
that  here  the  author  wrote  with  reluc- 
tance instead  of  spontaneity:  we  se- 
lect another  of  his  volumes  and  no 
sooner  begin  reading  than  we  under- 
stand that  with  this  effort  his  moods 
have  gained  a  thousandfold  more  free- 
dom, delivering  themselves  in  a  pleas- 
ant fashion  we  had  not  before  noted. 

Although  a  number  of  the  most 
famous  and  deeply  loved  books  and 
essays  live  for  decades  to  delight  us,  it 
is  not  often  that  they  exhibit  style  of 
the  loftiest  order,  but  that  their  great- 
ness comes  from  other  qualities. 
Shakespeare  stands  alone  and  above 
other  men  of  genius,  not  only  since 
his  tragedies  and  comedies  reveal  his 
marvelous  understanding  of  human 
nature,  but  for  the  fact  that  every 
page  and  chapter  of  these  revered 
products  are  moulded  with  a  style 
which  has  exalted  them  to  the  highest 
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mouittatn  tops  of  literature.  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Cooper,  and  George 
Eliot  owe  their  wide  celebrity  more  to 
other  attributes  than  to  a  style  of  rare 
originality — a  truth  which  may  sur- 
prise a  multitude  of  readers  who  have 
forgotten  that  one  may  attain  great- 
ness in  letters  without  attaining 
marked  greatness  in  style.  However, 
we  must  not,  for  this  cause,  too 
greatly  underrate  such  a  book  as 
"Henry  Esmond,"  so  wonderfully  has 
it  delineated  the  characters  who  charm 
us  within  its  pages.  But  let  the  stu- 
dent place  this  volume  by  the  side  of 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  it  will  not 
need  much  attention  to  disclose  how  a 
beautiful  style  has  been  carried 
throughout  the  American  writer's  vol- 
ume, giving  to  each  separate  para- 
graph a  kingly  distinction,  making 
every  separate  chapter  a  masterpiece 
of  itself,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  a 
sublime  achievement  of  art  In  the 
style  of  the  paragraphs  and  chapters 
of  "Henry  Esmond"  we  observe  that, 
shining  out  from  the  more  common- 
place language  of  Thackeray  are 
occasional  sentences  diffusing  a  crys- 
talline light,  and  so  far  do  they  seem 
removed  from  their  surroundings, 
that,  for  the  moment,  we  are  aston- 
ished to  meet  them  here.  The  sen- 
tences from  Hawthorne  are  all  of 
royal  blood,  ever  sustaining  their 
companions  towards  an  ideal  above 
the  commonplace  with  which  the 
world  suffers  and  is  weighed  down. 

Among  the  plethora  of  books  there 
must  be  some  rule  for  classifying  the 
lesser,  the  great,  and  finally  the  great- 
est works.  If  Uiis  rule  be  not  the  de- 
mand that  the  literary  product  of  fine 
merit  shall  also  possess  fineness  of 
style  before  its  admittance  to  that  ma- 
jestic place  where  the  chosen  of  im- 
mortality dwell,  then  I  know  not 
what  it  is.  Too  many  of  the  unedu- 
cated, or  who,  being  educated,  depend 
largely  upon  the  opinions  of  otfiers, 
cannot  free  themselves  from  the  im- 
pression that  any  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished   books   which,    for  a   season, 


every  one  is  apparently  reading-  and 
commending,  could  have  fallen  upca 
such  widespread  approval  without 
conforming  to  the  manifold  cancMis  of 
art.  As  hitherto  noted,  quick  pt^m- 
larity — which  so  often  means  quick 
neglect — may  arise  for  the  reason  that 
the  author  has  touched  upon  some 
highly  interesting  news  subject  to  his 
generation,  not  that  he  has  given  us 
another  masterpiece  for  other  genera- 
tions to  admire.  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  enjoys  its  aftermath,  not  that 
it  is  a  work  of  art  or  even  as  artistic 
as  some  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  less  known 
volumes,  but  rather  for  its  pathos,  its 
sympathy  for  an  unfortunate  race 
forced  from  its  natural  home.  Al- 
though the  Civil  War  has  passed  and 
the  bonds  struck  from  the  bondmen, 
yet  that  quality  of  sympathy  sincerely 
expressed,  but  not  expressed  with  a 
master's  power,  has  served  to  keep  the 
volume  from  oblivion,  leading  not  a 
few  to  the  luisustained  belief  that  it 
must  have  superior  greatness  thus  to 
last  through  several  decades. 

We  bear  no  little  twaddle  about  au- 
thors creating  or  acquiring  a  literary 
style,  just  as  though  that  was  some- 
thing not  bom  with  them,  but  only  an 
afterthought,  or  merely  a  trifle  to  be 
possessed  by  any  one  after  a  certain 
amount  of  practice.  An  American 
periodical  having  an  extensive  distri- 
bution, recently  advised  a  youi^  man 
who  had  a  desire  for  authorship  to 
"study  the  best  literary  models  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  an  easy  and  nat- 
ural style."  What  really  was  meant 
was  that  the  young  nun,  providing 
that  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  author, 
should  seek  to  develop  "an  easy  and 
natural  style."  However,  if  style  is 
an  element  to  be  "acquired"  by  some 
labor  in  the  same  manner  as  riches, 
why  is  it  not  the  property  of  a  thous- 
and  or   ten   thousand   morewriters? 

Style  varies  in  pcrf«Aion  with 
the  individual  author,  whether  he 
is  a  genius  or  a  man  of  talent ;  for  the 
first  there  is,  oftentimes,  chance  for 
improvement,  while    most  certainly. 
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the  talented  person  must  give  con- 
stant attention  to  carry  his  work  to  its 
best  development.  But  even  for  the 
man  of  talent,  when  going  through 
this  process,  there  is  simply  being 
brought  to  the  front  those  qualities 
which  were  always  latent  within  him, 
demonstrating  that  style,  if  only  in  its 
minor  manifestations,  is  something  in- 
ternal not  external.  One  cannot  be- 
come an  author  of  any  merit  unless 
nature  has  iirst  determined  that  he 
should  be  such !  When  this  truth  is 
more  carefully  and  widely  entertained 
we  shall  not  have  a  thoughtless,  un- 
prepared multitude  who  loudly  an- 
nounce themselves  as  authors,  but 
who,  strange  to  relate,  would  not 
have  the  audacity  of  offering  them- 
selves as  carpenters  merely  Because 
they  could  nail  two  boards  together. 

This  pernicious  teaching  that  any- 
one who  has  the  will  can  become  the 
master  of  a  charming  prose  style,  re- 
minds one  of  an  anecdote  concerning 
a  music  teacher  and  his  employer. 
The  teacher  went  to  his  more  wealthy 
than  cultivated  patron  and  exclaimed 
in  despair:  "Sir,  your  daughter  has 
no  ear  for  music  1" 

"Then,"  shouted  the  other,  "she 
shall  have  one  if  it  costs  a  thousand 
dollars  1" 

While  as  such  it  may  not  appear, 
perhaps  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
was  apparently  written,  a  great  prose 
style  observes  the  unnumbered  rules 
of  technique.  In  each  of  its  separate 
parts,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  there  is 
offered  a  model  of  technical  finish 
which  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  lesser 
writers  through  the  generations.  The 
study  of  a  bocrft,  essay,  or  even  a  sin- 
gle page  having  this  completeness, 
may  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  since, 
at  every  turn,  we  are  led  into  wider 
fields  for  exploration,  and  whenever 
the  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted 
return  to  it  another  day  and  you  shall 
learn  many  things  tliat  were  never 
dreamed  of  yesterday. 

If  you  think  there  is  not  much  to 
style  beyond  the  simple  print,  begin  a 


technical  study  of  its  superior  exam- 
ples. Literature,  even  if  it  does  seem 
to  be  the  easiest  of  the  arts,  is  really 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  music, 
painting,  or  sculpture.  Because 
legions  have  overlooked  the  existence 
of  this  technique,  while  they  have  not 
denied  the  technique  of  all  other  arts, 
they  have  supposed  that  anything 
scribbled  on  paper  constitutes  litera- 
ture ;  consequently,  notwithstanding 
that  the  English-speaking  people  have 
a  vast  number  of  publications,  these 
are  deluged  far  beyond  their  needs 
with  unsolicited  manuscripts  until  it 
would  seem  that  half  of  humanity  is 
busy  in  turning  out  "literature."  It 
is  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  note  that 
the  larger  percentage  of  these  writers 
are  more  concerned  about  the  dollar 
than  in  improving  whatever  traces  of 
style  they  may  accidentally  display. 
While  an  author  should  not,  of 
course,  be  indifferent  to  financial 
recompense,  let  it  be  not  forgotten 
that  the  world  has  never  given  to  us 
a  master  of  style  who  held  the  mone- 
tary side  of  his  work  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  Indeed,  when  the  matter 
of  such  payment  is  considered,  some 
of  the  talented  writers  of  this  decade 
receive  far  more  than  the  masters  of 
the  past  Often  they  are  mere  imita- 
tors, but  how  profitable  the  public 
makes  it  for  such  imitators,  while  he 
who  was  really  original  was  scoffed 
at,  was  the  theme  of  ridicule,  and  was 
fortunate  if  he  received  the  slightest 
compensation  for  work  not  greatly 
honored  until  after  his  death.  Of  such 
was  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  dying  in  pov- 
erty, but  since  having  his  imitators; 
one  English  follower  of  Poe  is  frank 
enough  to  acknowledge  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  American  genius  and  prob- 
ably realizes  a  larger  financial  return 
every  year  than  Poe  could  earn  in  half 
a  lifetime. 

There  is  in  literary  quality  a  spir- 
itual atmosphere  which  excludes  all 
mercenary  speculations.  In  the  com- 
panionship of  the  book  that  shall  be 
venerated  by  posterity,  perhaps  more 
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fully  than  we  venerate  it  now,  we 
never  pause  to  wonder  how  much 
gold  it  brought  for  its  creator;  but 
should  we  cease  reading  for  an  in- 
stant, it  is  to  ask  ourselves  of  the 
countless  others  who  have  been  de- 
lighted by  the  same  work ;  how  many 
tired  souls  have  been  enlarged  and  re- 
animated because  this  was  written, 
and  how  many  souls  in  the  years  un- 
born shall  come  to  love  tiie  work 
which  has  intertwined  itself  with  our 
destinies?  Then  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  pointed  out  to  us  when 
we  sit  reverently  with  the  master 
that  we  are  privileged  in  having 
spread  before  us  that  mysterious  and 
spiritual  handiwork,  a  faultless  style, 
which  has  filtered  from  the  pen  of 
"something  strangely  above  us." 

That  which  is  not  the  voice  of  its 
author's  soul  is  doomed  to  perish  like 
the  weeds  of  a  summer's  day.  It  is 
the  shallow  stream,  which,  Uiough  it 
causes  a  loud-mouthed  babble,  de- 
ceives no  one  as  to  its  depth  except- 
ing those  who  will  not  look  below  the 
surface  of  things. 

The  style  which  has  ascended  to  the 
far  he^hts  needs  all  the  love  and 
attention  we  can  bring,  before  its  ever 
wonderful  beauties  will  unfold  them- 
selves and  become  a  part  of  our  ex- 
istence to  abide  with  us  whither  we 
may  travel.  Then  may  we  realize  the 
vast  meaning  of  the  truth :  "We  for- 
get the  hindrances  and  limitations  of 
our  own  work  in  the  full  comprehen- 
sion of  that  stronger  life  that  cannot 
be  bound  nor  confined,  but  grows  in 
all  soils  and  climbs  heavenward  under 
every  sky." 

Literary  quality  denotes  that  its  cre- 
ator is  a  person  of  extraordinary  indi- 
viduality, and  because  such  a  one  re- 
veals greatness  of  soul  by  the  very  fin- 
ish of  his  style,  our  souls  are  traitors 
to  us  if  they  become  not  more  expand- 
ed thereby.  Sad  it  is,  however,  that 
the  priceless  benefits  from  associating 
with  men  of  this  nobility  receive  so 


scant  recognition  from  the  "gentle 
reader."  Strange  it  is  that  few  seem 
to  realize  the  great  power  which-  the 
style  of  a  master  carries  with  it,  or  that 
here  is  an  unlimited  force  which,  if 
only  rightly  esteemed,  will  by  its 
strength  and  beauty,  establish  a.  more 
ideal  condition  in  the  mental  and  S^nr- 
itual  realms. 

Literary  quality  breathes  incense 
from  each  sentence.  To  those  who 
wilt  hear,  it  is  speaking  in  a  stQl  but 
earnest  voice,  of  the  soul's  thirsting 
and  longing,  a  soul  which,  havii^ 
tasted  of  immortality,  must  needs  in- 
clude all  mankind  in  its  dreams. 

What  is  this  Art  of  Letters  to 
which  we  have  had  so  little  time  to 
contribute?  What  is  this  genius  of 
print  that  bids  the  world  to  stop  and 
listen?  It  is  but  the  power  of  man  to 
create  men  and  women,  not  as  the 
sons  of  men,  but  as  the  sons  of  man's 
imagination;  to  marshal  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  human  strength  and 
human  frailty;  to  throw  a  pierdng 
light  on  the  heart  of  man;  to  bring 
into  our  lives  men  and  women  who 
live  and  work  with  us  and  yet  when 
we  lift  out  our  hand  to  greet  them  we 
find  that  they  are  of  a  realm  bigher 
than  self,  that  they  live  and  move  as 
fellowmen  but  in  a  domain  just  be- 
yond our  reach;  we  know  they  exist 
because  we  see  them — and  <m  the 
printed  page  we  hear  them  taflc,  axkd 
walk  with  them.  And  when  we  find 
that  while  they  live  as  one  o{  m  bat 
that  they  are  as  the  mist  and  snn&f^tt, 
then  we  lift  up  our  voices  unto  llie 
hills  and  proclaim  their  creatw  great, 
for  by  some  miracle  has  he  not  done 
even  as  his  Maker?  In  him  is  4i^e 
not  a  spark  of  the  Divine  ? 

I  have  sat  through  the  nt^t  before 
the  printed  page  of  the  master  in  feast 
and  communion,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing hours  dispersed  my  companions,  I 
have  closed  the  volume  reverenl^  and 
exclaimed:  "Lest  ye  become  as 
gods !" 
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RECOLLECTIONS     OP     ELIHU     BURRITT 


OlorM's   first   0banpion   of   ilniversal   Peact 


CONNECTICUT  FARMER  LAD  WHO  ROSE  PROM  BLACKSMITH'S 
FORGE  AND  APPEALED  TO  THE  NATIONS  TO  CEASE  WARFARE 
—MEMORIES  AND  ANECDOTES  OP  THE  POOR  AMERICAN  BOY 
WHO  ACQUIRED  FIFTY  LANGUAGES  AND  BECAME  HONORED 
THROUGHOUT     EUROPE     BY     THE     PEERS     OF     THE     AGE 


BY 
HoKORABL£  DAVID  NELSON  CAMP,  M.A. 

R  DBfAmiiHT  or  BcucATioa  at  WAimmmii  iit  iter— Hbubi*  «'   Tacwltt  at  St.  Jom'i 
CoLUOB  u>  UAVnjMD  IH  iSM— Stoitart  cr  Natidiial  Tiackbi*'  AtaociATioii  m  tU4— Mavoi 
or  Nbw  Bmtaim,  COHHicncnr,  thb  Horn  or  Iliho  Bduttt,   ih  i<n— Now 
AH  AcnT>  Kducatok  in  ru  Eiqhtv-uxth  Yxai 

Rich  in  TSMl  Md  atpcrienoa,  ud  diBiD|Dl*)icd  u  s»  of  "CoBBKtleBI'i  giud  old  ma,"  Pnftuat  C«vp  in 
bii  (lihtT^lnh  jtat  la  jsuruUd  in  ih*  vork  of  KCariof  *pbm  pRnuwnl  nemorial  to  tlia  Ilf*  KlilanBeBt  of  Ua 
fallow-ionnn.  Kllha  Birriu.    Fc*  MBaoaliW  haTiprodnc*)  irpMOt  tncr  Amiiculni  Ifau  Nn  Brilala, 

fttf.    Il  It  Ciths  Ihiit  tbc  dtT  iboBld 

rho  bai  Ula  iMuly  a  qiuitor  of  a  c*fltVT 

bj  coBCribntloiii  from  tho  kImoI 

■d.    WUId  BeToxBl  plau  har* 

CwBp  hu  Iwn  noordtd  hb  pmooal 

■  Bnrrltt,  with  Dotatloni  on  hii  rcaarknbls  Ufa.    Trea  ihii  ibould  develop  ceacvomtcd  action  fot 

■Hoerinl  to  hb  indofMlgnblB  Ubon  for  IrainaBllT.— Xnnon 


H  the  nettaet  el 

■ckaowled(«  i1h  honor  that  bahaia  to  II  bj  bonorlni  iho  anlaaHl 
MBTocooiisd  bj  hii  hcoafolk.  Sillier  thnnih  pnbllc  tsadi,  piln> 
chadreB  whoB  tw  lorad.  Mnr  Britain  ihonld  crown  Uib  nuaarr  of  I 


TO  recall  my  memories  of  Elihu 
Burritt — ^that  strong  man  in 
American  history  who  hegan 
at  the  blacksmith's  forge  and 
became  a  world-renowned  linguist  and 
advocate  of  universal  peace — is  indeed 
a  pleasure,  and  especially  so  if  I  can 
throw  any  new  historical  light  on 
this  distinguished  figure. 

Elihu  Burritt  was  the  world's  first 
champion  of  universal  peace.  It  was 
this  distinguished  American  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  nations  to  lay  down  arms 
and  to  apply  reason  rather  than  physi- 
cal force  to  their  misunderstandings. 
He  was  as  well-known  in  Europe  as  in 
America,  for  a  good  part  of  his  life- 
time was  spent  in  philanthropic  enter- 
prise which  had  England  and  the 
United  States  for  its  field,  and  his 
books  have  been  as  popular  on  the 
eastern  hemisphere  as  on  the  western 
continent. 


Burritt's  career  has  been  unique 
in  America.  He  is  not  the  only  phil- 
anthropist or  self-made  man  that  we 
have  produced,  but  he  is  the  only  one 
who  has  achieved  for  himself  and  by 
himself  such  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
foreign  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time,  given  his  active  life  to  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
men  throughout  the  earth. 

The  service  requested  of  me  is  to 
give  my  reminiscences  of  the  great 
Burritt,  who  for  some  years  was  my 
fellow-townsman  and  friend.  All 
that  I  record,  however,  cannot  be  per- 
sonal recollections.  For  periods  of 
his  life  during  which  I  saw  nothing 
of  him  I  depend  upon  other  records 
to  which  I  here  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness. 

There  is  a  maxim :  "the  boy  is  father 
to  the  man."  If  I  had  known  the  boy 
Burritt  I  might  have  been  able  to  have 
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shown  the  embryo  characteristics  that 
developed  into  the  man  Burritt,  but 
unfortunately  for  me,  and  possibly 
fortunately  for  him,  he  was  ten  years 
old  before  I  was  bom,  and  while  our 
birthplaces  were  not  many  miles  apart 
it  was  in  the  era  before  transportation 
facilities,  when  a  neighboring  town 
was  almost  as  foreign  as  a  neighbor- 
ing country. 

Elihu  Burritt  was  bom  in  Kew 
Britain,  Connecticut,  December  8, 
l8io;  and  ten  years  later,  or  in  Octo- 
ber, 1820,  I  was  bom  in  Durham,  and 
it  was  not  until  manhood  that  I  made 
Burritt's  acquaintance,  I  presume  the 
boyhoods  were  very  much  alike  in  the 
two  Connecticut  villages.  It  was  an 
^e  of  barefooted  summers  and  tip- 
peted  winters.  There  was  the  old 
"swimmin'-hole,"  the  little  red  school- 
house  and  the  sanctified  "meetin'- 
house."  It  was  a  time  when  the  com- 
munity lived  faithfully  by  the  maxim : 
"Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  makes  a 
man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise." 

Burritt,  then,  was  much  the  same 
boy  as  the  rest  of  us.  He  was  the 
product  of  a  long  line  of  rugged  an- 
cestry— a  descendant  of  William  Bur- 
ritt who  came  to  this  country  from  the 
south  of  Wales  and  settled  in  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  both  named  Elihu 
and  were  respected  in  the  community 
in  which  they  resided.  His  father  had 
his  home  in  New  Britain,  working  on 
a  farm  in  summer  and  at  the  shoe- 
maker's trade  in  winter.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  day  he  had  a 
large  family  and  he  sometimes  found 
it  difficult  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
family  by  his  scanty  earnings. 

Elihu  Burritt  was  the  youngest  son 
of  ten  children  and  in  his  childhood 
was  deprived  of  many  things  which 
were  esteemed  the  necessaries  of  life. 
He  told  it  of  himself  that  when  he 
went  to  the  district  school  he  was  not 
furnished  with  a  single  book  and  he 
learned  his  lessons  from  books  bor- 
rowed and  from  listening  to  the  recita-  * 


tions  of  other  children.  As  he  could 
have  a  book  only  when  not  needed  by 
its  owner  he  had  to  apply  himself  with 
diligence  while  he  had  the  bo(^  In 
later  life  he  said  that  he  attributed  his 
habits  of  intense  application  and  cIo;c 
observation  partially  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  earlier  experience  and 
the  necessity  of  makitig  the  best  use  of 
the  few  helps  he  had. 

Soon  after  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  he 
felt  the  need  of  earning  something  for 
the  family  as  well  as  for  his  own  per- 
sonal needs.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
blacksmith  and  at  once  applied  himself 
diligently  to  learning  the  trade.  The 
days  in  the  shop  were  long  and  he 
worked  early  and  late,  but  he  made 
frequent  calls  on  his  mother  who  was  a 
woman  of  strong  powers  of  mind. 
She  encoun^ed  Elihu  in  his  e£forts  tr> 
fit  himself  for  usefulness.  He  was  a 
great  reader  and  he  read  all  the  histor- 
ical and  biographical  books  in  the  vil- 
lage library,  which  was  well  provided 
with  volumes  of  this  class.  When 
partly  through  his  apprenticeship  he 
commenced  me  study  of  Ladn. 

At  this  time  his  chief  aim  and  desire 
was  to  become  an  accurate  surveyor. 
As  evidence  that  he  possessed  more 
than  ordinary  talent  in  this  direction  it 
may  be  stated  that  he  mentally  solved 
two  following  problems — and  unaided 
by  pencil,  chalk  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  actually  working  them  in  his 
mind  while  working  at  the  anvil : 

1.  How  many  barley-corns,  three  to 
an  inch,  will  it  take  to  extend  around 
the  earth  at  the  equator  ? 

2.  How  many  yards  of  cloth,  a  yard 
wide,  allowing  half  an  inch  at  each  end 
for  lapping,  would  it  require  to  reach 
from  the  center  of  the  sun  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  and  what  would  it  all 
cost  at  one  shilling  per  yard  ? 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  any 
one  who  could  mentally  obtain  the  cor- 
rect answers  of  these  questions  as 
Burritt  did  must  be  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  mathematical  abili^. 
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I  here  give  the  contents  of  a  per- 
sonal letter  which  he  wrote  to 
William  Lincoln  of  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1838.  Iq  this  letter  he 
says: 


■■  At  tba  exptntlon  of  a  Uttla  mora  thao  halt 
of  m7  ipprODtlDahlp,  I  •uddnnlT  coneslTed  tba 
Idea  o<  itDdrliiK  Laun.  Throagh  the  aaalitanca 
«f  an  «ldar  broUier,  I  completoS  my  Virgil  doT' 
Ing  lbs  aTeulon  of  one  winter.  After  lonie 
tUnederned  toXlceTD  and  *  few  other  Latin 
1  the  Greek.  ACthUtlme, 
__t  I  abonld  dente  evarjr 

,      __._jda  part  of  the  CTening,  to 

the  dnUai  of^m)r  apprentiaetlitp.  Icarrleirmir 
Greek  grammar  In  mr  bat,  and  often  found  a 
moment,  when  1  wu  lieatlng  lome  large  Iron, 
when  I  oonld  i^ace  mjr  book  open  before  ma,  and 
go  through  with  '(■}•(*,  tB>(iri,  i*/(rr.<  unper- 
cefTCd  by  my  tsUow  appreotlcea,  and.  to  my 
oonfualon  of  face,  aomctlmea  with  a  detrimental 
affect  to  the  charge  In  my  flra.  At  evening,  I 
■at  down  nnaaalMed  and  alone,  to  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  twenty  bcnka  of  which  meatnred  my 
prograM  In  that  langtwga  during  the  erenlngi 
of  aaother  winter. 

I  nest  tamed  to  the  modem  langnagaa,  and  ' 
w«a  mneb  gratUed  to  learn  that  my  knowledge 
of  Latin  fumWied  ma  with  a  key  to    ' 

JmpnlMi  to   .   .     

, dng  mva^  with  the  phlloeophy.  da- 

llvatloa,  and  alBnlly  of  the  different  Baropean 
. — ___  1  uiarefore  laid  down  my 

New  Haven,  where  I  ro- 

citea  to  native  teachen  In   Piencta,  Spanlih, 
German  and  Italian. 
At  the  eiplratloii  of  two  yean,  I  ratamed  to 

the  forgo,  bringing  with  m ■■  ■-— •--  ■-■■■— 

' Be  aa  I  ooold  pi 


le  fuch  book!  In  tb 


tbeee  book!  tbnnigh,  I 

with  an  awaksnetTdeelTe  for  examining  another 
fteld:  and  by  aaaldaona  appUeatioD,  I  waa  en- 
abled, la  a  tew  week*,  to  read  thla  language 
with  aooh  facility,  that  I  alletted  It  to  myaalf ,  ai 

■  taA,  to  rea-'  ' •■ '-  -'~  *'-'■ — 

Hble  before  1 
Baoti,bMngall 
Myaalf  du^g  I 

Rabrew,  I  look 

Inlttattng  myielf  Into  the  fleldi  of  Oriental  liter- 
ature, and  to  my  deep  regret  and  concern,!  found 
my  progreai  In  thla  direction  hedged  np  by  the 
waitt  of  reqtilaf  ta  booka." 

In  my  proIong;ed  years  as  an  educa- 
tor it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  many  bright 
men  and  women,  but  there  has  been 
but  one  Elihu  Burritt.  For  studious 
concentration,  I  doubt  if  his  equal  has 
ever  been  known  in  an  American  uni- 
versity. With  the  exception  of  the  two 
years  in  New  Haven,  where  he  had 
the  aid  of  instructors  in  acquiring  a 
few  of  the  modem  languages,  he  had 
no  opportimity  of  aid  at  school,  or 
from  teachers,  except  three  months  at 
his  brother's  private  school  when  he 
was  twenty-one.    He  attended  the  dis- 


trict school  somewhat  irregularly  until 
he  was  fifteen,  but  his  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages  was  made  after  he 
left  school. 

At  the  end  of  his  school  term  he  re- 
sumed his  work  at  the  anvil  where  he 
resolved  to  do  double  work  to  make  jp 
for  the  time  spent  in  school.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  far  more  con- 
venient for  him  to  pursue  the  study  of 
languages  as  he  could  easily  carry  in 
his  head  or  pocket  a  small  Greek  or 
Latin  book  at  which  he  could  glance 
from  time  to  time  without  interfering 
with  his  work  at  the  anvil.  His  even- 
ings were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
French  and  Latin. 

Burritt  told  his  friends  that  he  went 
to  New  Haven  that  he  might  at  least 
enjoy  the  atmosphere  of  tfiat  classic 
city,  hoping  to  be  stimulated  thereby. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  be- 
ing naturally  diffident,  he  felt  ashamed 
to  ask  any  one  to  enlighten  or  assist 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  He  therefore  resolved  to  de- 
pend upon  his  own  resources  and  to 
seek  aid  of  no  one.  On  his  first  day  in 
New  Haven  he  took  a  copy  of  Ho- 
mer's "Iliad,"  which  he  studied,  his 
sole  aid  being  a  Greek  Lexicon  with 
Latin  definitions.  He  had  never  yet 
read  a  single  line  in  the  book,  but  re- 
solved that  if  by  hard  study  and  close 
application  he  could  succeed  in  trans- 
lating two  lines  during  the  day,  he 
would  never  thereafter  ask  aid  of  any 
person  in  pursuing  the  study  of  Greek. 
Before  nightfall  he  had  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  first  fifteen  lines  of  the 
book.  This  success  gave  him  greit 
course  and  confidence  which  proved 
a  great  advantage  to  him  in  all  his  sub- 
sequent studies.  He  now  so  widened 
his  rai^e  of  studies  as  to  devote  his 
time  each  day  to  French,  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  German,  Hebrew  and  Spanish, 
giving  about  half  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  "Iliad." 

In  this  way  the  studious  youth  spent 
a  winter  and  on  returning  to  New 
Britain  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
preceptorship  of  an   academy   in  a 
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neighboring^  town.  Here  for  a  yetr 
he  both  taught  and  studied.  But  the 
change  from  an  active  life  of  manual 
^bor  to  one  of  sedentary  pursuits 
proved  too  much  for  him  and  his 
health  became  greatly  impaired.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  year  he  resigned 
the  position  and  engaged  in  the  more 
active  business  of  commercial  traveler 
for  a  New  Britain  manufacturer,  a 
position  he  filled  for  many  months,  un- 
til, in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
wishes  of  his  friends,  he  decided  to 
establish  himself  in  the  grocery  and 
provision  business  in  his  native  town. 
Here  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  the 
great  commercial  crash  of  1837  and 
all  his  accumulated  earnings  disap- 
peared. 

On  finding  his  little  property  swept 
away  he  resolved  to  start  a  life  anew 
from  the  new  standpoint.  He  left 
his  native  town  and  walked  to  Boston, 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  hoping  either  to  find  the  books 
he  sought  or  some  vessel  bound  to 
Europe  upon  which  he  could  go  as  a 
sailor  and  collect  at  different  ports 
works  in  die  modem  and  Oriental  lan- 

fuages.  He  was  disappointed  in  not 
nding  either,  but  accidentally  heard 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
at  Worcester  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  that  place.  He  there  found 
what  he  wanted  and  writes  of  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AvalliBg  mnelt  of  Um  UndncM  of  Uu 
director*,  I  speot  abont  tlirMB  bodn  dall)'  at  the 
hall  Khlcb,  with  an  honr  at  no<m,  aud  abMit 
tbree  boura  In  tlie  eTBuliiE.  tdmAk  np  the  ponloa 
of  the  dar  appropriated  to  atody,  tbe  ran  being: 
oceupledln  ardoooB  manual  labor.  Throaghthe 
(aoiutlea  alforded  l>r  thia  InaUtatlon  I  have  been 


In  August,  1838,  he  wrote  a  letter 
in  the  Celto-Breton  language  to  the 
Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of  France. 
The  accurate  use  of  the  language  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  structure,  evi- 
denced by  this  letter,  attracted  the 
attention  of  scholars  and  brought  Mr. 
Burritt  into  notice  as  a  linguist. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  years  he  had  be- 
come more  or  less  familiar  with  all  the 


languages  of  Europe  and  several  of 
Asia,  including  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chal- 
daic,  Sumaritan  and  Ethiopian.  At 
this  time  he  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  late  Governor  Everett,  who,  in  be- 
half of  several  wealthy  citizens, 
offered  him  all  the  advantages  of  Har- 
vard University,  This  kind  offer  Mr. 
Burritt  felt  called  upon  to  decline,  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  for  him  *o 
combine  manual  labor  with  study. 

In  1839  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Literary  Geminae,  made 
up  of  selections  in  English  and  French 
and  designed  to  be  an  aid  to  students 
in  French.  This  periodical  was  sus- 
pended at  the  close  of  the  year  for  lack 
of  financial  support. 

In  1841  Mr.  Burritt  first  entered  the 
field  as  a  public  lecturer  and  was 
familiarly  known  as  the  "Learned 
Blacksmith."  His  first  lecture  was  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  native  agency,  but  that 
all  attainments  were  the  result  of  con- 
tinued effort  and  application.  In  illus- 
trating his  position  he  used  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  boy's  climbing  the 
Nature  bridge  of  Virginia.  In  one 
season  this  lecture  was  given  sixty 
times.  Among  other  plaMS  in  which 
it  was  given  may  be  named  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Rich- 
mond. 

At  the  close  of  the  successful  lec- 
ture season,  he  returned  to  his  anvil  in 
Worcester,  working  and  studying  as 
before,  and  managing  to  write  a  new 
lecture  for  the  next  winter.  At  this 
time,  cause  of  anti-slavery  was  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind  and  it  readily  en- 
listed the  sympathy  of  Mr,  Burritt 
who  felt  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  pen 
and  voice,  but  certain  circumstances 
led  him  to  devote  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  preparwl  a 
radical  lecture  on  this  subject  which 
he  was  invited  to  deliver  in  the  old 
Tremont  Theater,  Boston,  which  had 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  "Ba:^ 
tist  Church.  He  had  a  good  audioice 
and  among  them  were  prominent  Bap- 
tist advocates,  such  as  Dr.  Worcester 
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Ladd  and  others  who  cordially  en- 
dorsed the  views  of  the  lecture. 

On  returning  to  Worcester  he  de- 
cided to  suspend  his  studies  for  a  sea- 
son and  to  establish  a  paper  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace,  anti-slavery,  temper- 
ance, etc.  It  was  called  the  Christian 
Citisen  and  was  the  first  paper  in 
America  that  made  any  considerable 
step  to  the  cause  of  peace.  It  had  not 
a  large  circulation  and  yet  many  copies 
were  circulated  through  the  Northern 
cities  and  awakened  the  interest  of 
many  strong  minds  and  did  much 
good.  He  edited  and  published  several 
other  periodicals  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  anti-slavery  and  temperance. 
He  also  prepared  leaflets,  entitled 
"Olive  Leaves,"  which  were  sent  to 
the  weekly  and  daily  papers  and  were 
very  generally  pubhshed.  He  had 
been  in  frequent  communication  by 
letter  with  the  advocates  of  universal 
peace  in  Europe;  and  in  May,  1846, 
he  sailed  for  England  to  meet  the 
friends  of  the  Peace  movement,  in 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  else- 
where in  Europe.  He  planned  to  be 
absent  from  this  country  four  months, 
but  was  induced  to  prolong  his  stay  •■o 
four  years.  He  met  with  the  friends 
of  peace  and  co-operated  with  them 
in  devising  methods  and  plans  for 
promoting  the  cause  of  universal 
brotherhood;  addressed  large  audi- 
ences in  London  and  other  places  in 
England  and  was  active  in  forming 
the  League  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood. In  connection  with  this  asso- 
ciaton  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  "The  Bond  of  Brotherhood,"  which 
explained  the  principles  and  objects  of 
the  association  and  was  circulated 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  , 

In  September,  1847,  Burritt  began 
his  campaign  for  "Ocean  Penny  Post- 
age" and  made  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  public  addresses  on  the 
subject  in  Great  Britain.  He  was 
much  interested  in  efforts  to  secure 
relief  for  Ireland  on  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  and  made  strong  appeals 
to  this  country  to  furnish  aid.     His 


appeals  were  answered  by  sending  a 
cargo  of  clothing  and  provisions  from 
Boston  to  Ireland. 

In  J  848  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Peace  movement  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries  for  holding 
a  conference  in  that  city.  The  inter- 
nal disturbance  and  the  civil  stru^le 
of  that  year  made  it  impracticable  to 
hold  the  convention  in  Paris,  but  it 
was  determined  to  hold  a  meeting  ia 
Brussels  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Burritt 
was  active  in  making' arrangements 
for  this  meeting,  and  when  the  Con- 
gress was  organized  he  was  chosen 
&e  vice-president  from  America.  He 
was  active  in  the  proceedings  and  wai 
much  gratiiied  with  the  results. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress Mr.  Burritt,  as  representative  of 
the  "League  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood," visited  many  places  in  England 
and  delivered  addresses  in  favor  of 
arbitration  and  universal  peace. 

In  April,  1849,  he  was  again  in 
Paris,  arranging  the  details  of  the 
great  Peace  Congress  which  was  held 
in  that  city  in  October.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  important  gatherings  of 
the  friends  of  peace  held  in  any  coun- 
try and  Mr.  Burritt  was  one  of  the 
secretaries.  Soon  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  Congress  he  came  to 
America  and  to  his  home  in  New 
Britain,  where  a  public  reception  was 
tendered  him.  In  reply  to  an  address 
of  welcome,  by  Professor  E.  A.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Burritt  recounted  events 
connected  with  his  visit  to  Europe. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said : 

"IhavarecelTcdmuirfUttBiliir  tattlinoiiUlt 
of  comtdentloD  and  nteem  la  Ore«t  BHUln, 
but  th*  Uttl*  tIIUks  ot  New  BriMln  to  the 
world  of  njr  cblldfiood,  tlM  Urth^ac*  of  my 
flnt  hopes  and  uplnUoiu,  of  on  fint'afloo- 
Hon*  1  BDd  all  tbe  tendrils  and  Bbna  of  mv 
Touni  and  BBrnest  Iotc  are  thrown  aronsd  It; 
and  all  Iti  Inlerecti,  and  all  Iti  Inhabltaatt, 
with   all  the    e'bw   and   watmtb    of    Its  Ant 

To  become  reminiscent,  I  mi^ 
state  that  it  was  at  this  time,  1850, 
that  I  became  a  member  of  the  facidty 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal 
School.  Since  1840 1  had  been  teach- 
ing in  public  schools  and  academies 
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and  was  naturally  much  interested  m 
the  tremendous  undertakuig  of  Mr. 
Burritt  and  the  world-wide  impression 
he  was  creating.  His  home  town. 
New  Britain,  wu  beginning  to  feel 
much  pride  in  him.  He  did  not  re- 
main much  in  New  Britain  during 
1850  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  the 
year  was  devoted  to  lecturing  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  West  He 
was  also  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  met  Henry  Qay,  Joshua  Giddings 
and  other  men  of  national  reputation, 
who  promised  cooperation  in  the 
Peace  movement.  In  May,  1850,  he 
again  sailed  for  Europe  and  visited 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  Kng- 
iand  and  Germany  in  makit^  arrange- 
ments for  the  Peace  Congress  which 
was  held  at  Frankfort  in  August  He 
was  accompanied  by  President  Hitch- 
cock of  Amherst  College  and  John 
Prentice  and  John  Tappan,  delegates 
to  the  Frankfort  Congress.      It    re- 

fuired  two  steamers  to  convey  the 
English  delegates  up  the  Rhine,  All 
the  German  states  and  Italy  were  rep- 
resented. America  was  largely  and 
ably  represented.  Congress  contained 
among  its  members  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  times.  The  meet- 
ing continued  three  days  and  was 
characterized  by  its  statesmanship.  He 
also  gave  considerabletime  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  "Ocean  Penny  Postage,"  both 
by  lectures  and  conferences  with 
friends  of  the  measure  and  the  offi- 
cers of  government  He  was  active 
in  preparations  for  the  fourth  Peace 
Congress  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  Lon- 
don, in  1857,  and  was  secretary  of  this 
Congress  and  one  of  the  spiers  at 
its  meetings.  Mr,  Burritt  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Peace  Congress  at  Man- 
chester in  1852  and  at  Edinburg  in 
1853.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  latter  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  devoted  several  months  to 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  "Ocean 
Penny  Postage."  In  1854  he  went  to 
England  again  to  advocate  the  same 
measure. 

In  185s  Mr.  Burritt  returned  to  the 


United  States,  speaking  up(»i  the  sub- 
ject of  "Compensated  Emancipation" 
as  a  proper  measure  for  securing  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  this  country. 
He  had  met  with  some  encouragement 
from  such  men  as  Sumner,  Seward 
and  others  when  the  raid  of  J(^ 
Brown  put  a  stop  to  any  hopeful  con- 
sideration on  the  subject  He  then 
retired  to  his  home  in  New  Britain 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
improvement  of  his  land  and  to  efforts 
to  secure  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture in  the  vicinity  of  his  home. 

In  1863,  however,  Mr.  Burritt  was 
again  in  Europe  to  carry  out  a  long- 
cherished  plan  to  pass  dirough  Eng- 
land  on  foot  that  he  might  observe  the 
methods  of  agriculture  and  the  sys- 
tem of  stock  raising.  He  went  from 
London  to  John  O'Groat's  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  of  this  year 
and  the  next  year  from  London  to 
Land's  End,  making  both  journeys  on 
foot. 

Under  the  administration  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  in  1865,  Elihu  Burritt 
was  appointed  consular  agent  for  the 
United  States  at  Birmin^iam,  Eng- 
land. In  the  following  year  I  went 
abroad  in  a  desire  to  visit  the  principal 
educational  institutions  of  Europe  and 
at  this  time,  1866, 1  visited  my  fellow- 
townsman,  Mr.  Burritt  I  found  the 
business  of  the  office  carefully  and 
systematically  conducted  with  ihe  aid 
of  a  clerk.  Consul  Burritt  was  Uvii% 
in  the  parish  of  Harbome,  two  miles 
or  more  from  Birmingham.  His  resi- 
dence had  all  the  chairn  of  an  Ei^Iish 
home.  On  the  rustic  gate,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  grounds,  was  a  plate 
bearii^  the  name,  "New  Britain 
Villa."  His  niece,  Miss  Strickland, 
of  New  Britain,  was  abroad  with  him 
and  presided  over  this  charming 
home.  Mr.  Burritt  was  enjoying  life 
surrounded  by  his  English  friends. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  the  rented 
paid  to  him  at  all  public  meetings  and 
the  esteem  felt  for  htm  by  his  Engish 
friends  and  acquaintances.     At  the 
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Peace  meetings  and  other  public 
assemblies  he  was  invited  to  the  plat- 
form and  given  a  scat  of  honor.  His 
modesty  often  led  him  to  seek  an  ob- 
scure place  when  he  might  have  had 
a  conspicuous  one. 

Elihu  Burritt's  r^ard  for  others 
and  his  tender  sympathy  were  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  which  occurred 
while  I  was  enjoying  his  hospitality  at 
Harbome,  A  neighbor's  bird  was 
found  dead  and  the  owner  attributed 
its  death  to  Mr.  Burritt's  pet  dog. 
Though  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  d(^  caused  the  death  of  the  bird, 
Mr.  Burritt  spent  hours  in  looking 
through  the  bird  markets  of  Birming- 
ham to  find,  if  possible,  a  bird  more 
valuable  tluui  the  one  killed  that  he 
might  present  it  to  the  woman  who 
had  lost  her  pet 

While  dtsdiarging  his  duties  as  con- 
sul at  Birmingh^,  he  visited  officially 
the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in 
his  consular  district.  These  visits  led 
him  through  the  large  coal  and  iron 
regions  and  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
visits  he  published  an  interesting  vol- 
ume entitled  "Walks  in  the  Black 
Country  and  its  Green  Border  Lands." 
He  had  passed  four  pleasant  years  ?X 
Harbome,  when,  on  the  accession  of 
Grant  to  the  presidency,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  consular  offices  and  Con- 
sul Burritt  retired  from  the  office  i>t 
Birmingham.  He  received  several 
testimonials  from  inhabitants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  district ;  among 
them  was  the  following  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Harbome,  presented  by  the 
vicar  of  the  parish  at  a  large  public 
meeting: 

"BaBbOrhe,  ILkj  t6,  iK». 
Tt  Eliku  BnrrilU  Etf.^  Ctmul  aitd  Kt^ttaU*- 
Hwttf  tJu  UmUtd  sum  »/  Amtritt,  Bir- 

RaapecUd  uid  dear  Sir 
We  havB  hesnl,  with  ths  moit  nnfelnied  re- 
oTVt,  that  -jem  residence  vnoacit  ub  Ti  about 
to  tcnnlnate^  Dnrlns  jmi  tooi  yean  of  aojaam 
In  tha  parith  of  HarDonie,  m  bare  ever  lonnd 
tn  vou  ■  Uad  and  alDcare  friend,  and  a  wtrm 
•nd  Ksaeroa  Mpporlar  of  everr  rood  aad 
philanthropic  work.  We  are  only  ezprenlnK 
ow  beaffl  true  teellne  In  Mirliig  that  we  dreply 
d*plore  yoor  antldpated  dcpaitare,  and  ihall 
•ver  reowmber.  with  the  UieUeM  emotlona, 
yoor  oft-Npented  acti  of  oonrteoot  kindneai. 


Voor  afm  baa  alwavi  been  to  forward  the  Inter- 
••ta  of  the  pariah  from  whieh  yon  are  now.  on 
.  1 1 — .1 1  — „,  mtaalon,  about  to  Mpa- 


_  , — ., >r  and  naefolnesi ;  and 

It  la  onr  payer  and  heutieM  wlah  that  yoor 
life  may  long  be  epered  to  porane  you  honora- 
ble career,  as  that  by  rour  wiltl^a,  aot  leaa 
than  by  your  example,  many  may  recdre  laat- 
' —  lood.  We  take  leaTe  of  yon,  dear  air,  aa- 
d  that  yon  will  not  forget  Harbome  and  Ita 
'le,  on  whose  bearta  your  name  will  long  ra- 
— I  cngraTed.  We  aak  yon  to  accept  ttia 
aooompanylng  TOlnmea,  with  tbia  nameronaly 
algned  addrMS,  wblch  wa  think  will,  la  your 
eatlmatlon,  be  the  most  aaanrlng  token  of^onr 
regard  and  affectionate  remembrance  of 
pelf  and •  •    ■    ■ 


^oiile,oi 


yooraelf  and  reapecttol    appreditlon 


With  this  address  was  presented  a 
splendid  set  of  Knight's  "Illustrated 
Shakespeare"  in  eight  volumes.  Sim- 
ilar addresses  and  testimonials  came 
from  others  who  had  known  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt in  Europe. 

After  retiring  from  his  official  posi- 
tion he  passed  several  weeks  in  Ox- 
ford and  visited  other  places  of  inter- 
est, calling  on  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  England,  and  returned  to 
America  in  1870, 

When  Burritt  retumed  to  us  in 
New  Britain  it  was  as  the  personal 
friend  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe, 
— Victor  Hugo,  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
Joseph  Gamier,  John  Bright,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Professor  Liebig,  and  that  whole 
brilliant  assembly  of  minds  that  had 
distinguished  the  Old  Worid.  While 
he  had  been  the  hero  of  the  masses 
and  entertained  by  nobility,  he  was 
still  the  same  benevolent,  unassuming 
Burritt — a  statesman  and  still  a  black- 
smith. One-third  of  his  life  on  the 
eastern  continent  had  cultivated  his 
mind,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  his 
heart,  for  it  still  throbbed  to  the  time 
of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  and  his 
love  for  the  people  was  as  warm  as  the 
old  forge  fire. 

During  the  more  than  twenty  years 
in  which  Elihu  Burritt  had  been  ab- 
sent from  this  country  he  had  b«n 
almost  constantly  before  the  public, 
advocating  means  for  the  benefitting 
of  mankind.  He  had  also,  when  in 
the  United  States,  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  givii^  public  addresses  on 
similar  subjects.    He  had  seen  great 
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chaises  in  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  measures  he  had  advocated  and 
he  now  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  home  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  comparative  quiet.  But 
he  was  not  idle.  His  active  efforts 
and  his  influence  set  in  operation  plans 
and  forces,  which,  in  their  execution 
and  results,  were  beneficial  to  New 
Britain  and  the  world.  His  interest 
in  agriculture  led  him  to  take  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  management  of  the 
Agricultural  Club  of  which  he  was 
secretary.  When  its  members,  with 
others,  organized  a  grange  it  was  fitly 
named  "The  Burritt  Grange."  Mr, 
Burritt  in  a  quiet  way  identified  him- 
self with  the  moral  and  religious  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  His  desire 
for  mutual  effort  led  him  to  advocate 
fellowship  meetings  of  the  churches 
and  these  were  held  by  the  churches 
of  the  Conference  to  which  he  be- 
longed for  many  years  with  interest 
and  profit.  He  had  a  building  on  his 
farm,  which  he  fitted  up  for  a  mission 
school.  He  erected  in  another  part 
of  the  town  a  building  for  Sunday 
school  and  religious  services,  doing 
much  o£  the  work  with  his  own  hands. 
In  this  building  services  have  been 
held  every  Sunday  until  the  present 
time  and  it  is  properly  named  "The 
Burritt  mission." 

While  Elihu  Burritt  was  a  stror^ 
advocate  of  municipal  improvement 
and  good  government  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  party  measure. 
I  recall  an  occasion  during  my  active 
political  years  when  I  was  in-  the  pub- 
lic service.  A  meeting  was  to  be  held 
at  which  a  question  was  to  be  decided 
which  was  deemed  of  importance  by 
the  political  leaders  and  they  were 
very  desirous  that  Mr.  Burritt  should 
be  present  and  vote.  I  was  requested 
to  see  him,  and  if  possible,  secure  his 
attendance.  I  called  on  him  at  his 
home  and  presented  the  request.  He 
listened  to  it  with  attention  and  then 
said  that  he  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion, and  while  he  thought  it  impor- 


tant he  did  not  think  the  dedston  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  him 
in  voting  with  either  par^  as  by  so 
doing  he  would  be  voting  in  oppoa* 
tion  to  friends  of  the  opposite  party 
who  might  have  studied  the  subject 
more  than  he  had  and  whose  ju(^- 
ment  might  be  superior  to  his  own. 

In  his  years  when  I  knew  Elibn 
Burritt  in  New  Britain  he  was  a 
friend  of  children  and  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  their  studies  and  plays.  When 
he  visited  the  schools  and  spoke  to  the 
students  he  always  received  close 
attention  and  many  children  and 
youth  were  influenced  for  life  by  his 
words.  One  of  the  last  times  that  he 
left  his  home,  and  when  too  feeble  to 
walk  even  a  short  distance,  he  rode  in 
a  carriage  to  a  school  in  which  he  had 
special  interest,  where  he  said  a  few 
words  which  deeply  impressed  those 
who  heard  them. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
when  at  his  home  in  New  Britain,  ifr, 
Burritt's  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages was  made  practically  useful, 
not  only  by  his  translation  of  letters 
and  legal  documents  for  his  friends 
and  the  courts,  but  by  teaching  classes 
in  Hebrew,  Sanskrit  and  other  foreign 
languages. 

I  shall  state  here  that  this  self-edu- 
cated man  is  credited  with  knowledge 
of  some  fifty  languages.  While  no 
one  but  he  ever  knew  just  what  were 
the  limits  of  his  learning  as  a  linguist, 
I  can  state  that  he  was  familiar  with, 
and  in  many  instances  a  master  of, 
Amharic,  Arabic,  Basque,  Bohemian, 
Breton-Celto,  Chaldaic,  Cornish,  Dan- 
ish, Dutch,  Ethiopic,  Flemish,  French, 
Gaelic,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Hin- 
dustani, Hungarian,  Icelandic,  Irish, 
Latin,  Manx,  Persian,  Polish,  Portu- 
guese, Russian,  Samaritan,  Sanskrit, 
Spanish,  Swedish,  Syraic,  Turkish. 
Welsh.  He  published  the  first  bo(* 
in  Sanskrit  ever  printed  in  America, 

So  remarkable  was  his  proficiency 
in  these  languages  that  Yale  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  in  1873,  and 
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Universal     Brotherhood 


Cttnct  frw  eikn  Burrttft  PiImk  SMmnl,  moKHH  Ac  ileaBcit  proplxf v  oT 

Victor  Quo  It  tbt  Ptatt  eoiirm  at  Parfi  li  \**9,  m  m«n  ri wnrk- 

•kit  mmviy  Hwi  bud  twr  tH*t«4  w  tbt  GvtOtm  t/i  &tm* 

A  DAY  will  come  when  a  cannon  will  be  exhibited  in 
public  museums,  just  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is 
now,  and  people  will  be  amazed  that  such  a  thing  could 
ever  have  been.  A  day  will  come  when  those  two  immense 
groups,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  United  States 
of  Europe,  will  be  seen  placed  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the  ocean, — exchang- 
ing their  produce,  their  commerce,  their  industries,  their  arts, 
dieir  genius, — clearing  the  earth,  peopling  the  desert,  improv- 
ing creation  under  the  eye  of  the  Creator,  and  uniting,  for  the 
good  of  all,  these  two  irresistible  and  infinite  powers, — the 
fraternity  of  men  and  the  power  of  God. 


'- victor  Hdeo  >roM_It  ma  to  me  a  menHnt  of  matt  IntBuic  iDterMt— the  opealDj;  of  the  graat  dn 
Wh«n  alleace  wm  rMtorsd  he  poured  ont  hli  mlf  btf  thonghti  with  >ll  the  fervid  glo«  of  hli  pottle  f« 
—A*  the  tatty  and  bmalDK  period!  fell  upon  the  uaembljr  they  raapondad  to  their  pomr  by  repekttd  bi 
of  applaiue— Some  of  hli  peMsgu  mre  worthy  of  belai' ehaiol  Id  gold"— Erom  EUha  Bnrrltt's  Jon 
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he  was  similarly  honored  by  other  in- 
stitutions. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  make 
full  notes  in  his  travels  and  his 
books  and  journals  give  abundant 
evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. Besides  the  periodicals 
which  he  edited  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States,  he  was  the  authir 
of  several  books,  among  which  were: 
"Sparks  from  the  Anvil,"  "Thoughts 
and  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
"Walk  from  London  to  John 
O'Groat's,"  "Walk  from  London  to 
Land's  End  and  Back,"  "Walks  in  the 
Blade  Country,"  "The  Mission  of 
Great  Sufferings,"  "Chips  from  Many 
Blocks,"  "Lectures  and  Speeches," 
"Ten  Minute  Talks,"  and  several 
smaller  books  and  pamphlets,  more 
than  thirty  in  all.  In  tiie  study  of 
foreign  languages  he  had,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  aid  and  use  of  the  treasures 
of  antiquarian  societies  and  univer- 
sity libraries,  but  the  dictionaries  and 
text-books  which  he  owned  and  used 
form  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
more  than  a  hundred  volumes  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  historical 
room  of  the  New  Britain  Institute. 
One  of  the  large  grammar  schools  of 
New  Britain,  near  his  home,  has  been 
named  "The  Burritt  School," 

Elihu  Burritt  never  married  and  on 
returning  to  his  native  town  he  found 
a  delightful  home  with  a  widowed  sis- 
ter and  two  nieces  who  did  all  that 
could  be  done  to  promote  happiness  of 
one  so  true  to  them,  so  honored  by  the 
great  and  good.  His  last  days  were 
passed  peacefully  and  though  for 
weeks  before  his  death  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
great  messenger  he  knew  in  whom  he 
believed  and  was  sustained  by  an  un- 
faltering trust.  To  his  friends,  he 
spoke  calmly  of  the  approaching 
death  and  made  known  his  wishes  ;is 
to  the  pUce  of  burial  and  matters  con- 


nected therewith,  earnestly  desiring 
that  everytbii^  mig^t  be  done  in  shn- 
plicity. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  EUhn  Bur- 
ritt in  his  last  days  loved  him  most  of 
all  for  his  strong  manhood — a  man* 
hood  shaped  at  the  blacksmith's  forge. 
When  he  lay  awaiting  the  pasnng  of 
life  into  the  realm  "from  which  no 
traveler  returns,"  he  remarked  to  a 
friend:  "I  have  had  a  busy  and  a 
happy  life,  but  I  have  finished  my 
day's  work.  I  am  now  only  waiting 
for  that  sleep  that  comes  sooner  or 
later  to  us  all." 

It  was  to  this  same  friend  that  he 
exclaimed :  "I  chai^  you,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  see  that  my  funeral  ser- 
vices are  free  from  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  all  ostentation.  Let  my 
coffin  be  as  plain  and  inexpensive  as 
is  consistent  with  propriety," 

It  was  a  few  days  later  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  6,  1879.  The  day  had 
seemed  brighter  to  him  than  usual. 
As  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  he 
called  his  faithful  attendant  and  walk- 
ing to  his  bed  in  an  adjoining  room, 
he  retired 
"Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 

conch 
About   him,  and  lies  down   to    plcMant 

As  his  good  friend,  Charles  North- 
end,  said :  "His  life  at  last  went  out 
so  peacefully  that  his  friends  thought 
him  'sleeping  when  he  died.'  Like 
the  flickering  flame  of  a  consumed 
candle,  which  sometimes  brightens 
just  before  it  darkens,  so  the  life 
lamp  of  our  friend,  and  the  friend  of 
all  the  living  creatures  of  the  earth, 
seemed  to  give  a  brighter  and  softer 
light  just  trefore  it  went  out  in  dark- 
ness to  us.  ,  .  .  It  had  come  font 
bearing  the  precious  seeds  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  all  mankind,  and  the 
harvest  has  been  ripening  ever  since, 
and  in  all  coming  time  will  the  worid 
reap  the  precious  fruits  of  his  sow- 
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Two  oU  cumo&t,  whleta  dnrlnt  th«  civil  War  la  ths  Uolud  state*  were  a  part  ot  tlie  ai 
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SILENCED  ToicM  of  the  batUefield !    Winter 
Beats  them  vith  hii  chill  inclemeacj 
Or  tents  them  o'er  at  time*  with  snow  so  still 
There  is  not  a  whisper  in  it.     Summer 
Dapples  their  grim  aides  with  leaf;  blots 
Of  shadowing  and  yellow  flecks  of  aun, 
While  grass  grows  pettiagly  about  those  wheels 
Which,  in  the  hero  Sixties,  were  clot 
With  carnage.    Children  play  all  over  them. 
And  Boft-«ved  little  girls  tlirow  their  bare  anna 
About  their  muziles  and  laugh  down  their  Idle  calibres ; 
But  they,  old  veterans  at  rest,  «p«ak  not. 
Save  as  hill  rocks  grumble  epics  to  the  wind. 

Those  there  be  to  whom  old  battlefields, 

On  whose  red  cast  the  fate  of  nations  hung, 

Can  never  seem  deserted.     As  night  comes  on, 

Lone,  statelv  phantoms,  pale  as  a  comet's  train. 

Will  rise  and  walk  the  winds  above  sunk  trenches 

Pilled  with  skeletons,  and  on  the  night 

Of  their  vehement  anniversary, 

Ghost  regiments,  divisions,  army  corps. 

Take  position  over  all  the  field. 

Then  march  and  countermarches  internet — 

Columns  dense  to  battle  ranks  deploy — 

Evolutions,  keen  roanoeuverins— 

Serried  arms  a  moment  whitening 

In  the  pate  radiance  of  risen  souls — 

The  flaunt  of  banners  only  seen  where  dim 

Star  scintillings  ghost  them  out  of  vacancy — 

Long  ranks  advancing  with  the  Thoring  burst 

Of  charge,  the  torrent  rush  of  cavalry — 

Artillery  sweeping  into  battery 

With  all  the  spectacle  and  whirl  of  strife 

Armies  of  souls,  star-lit,  can  make,  but  dim 

And  silent  as  a  stellar  nebulae. 

You,  whose  spirits  hare  a  sense  like  this. 
Go  to  the  venerable  guns,  alone. 
At  night  and  lay  your  awed  hands  on  them. 
Be  still,  still  as  the  moon's  midnight,  or  even 
As  the  dead  city  of  Zenobia. 
And  they  will  murmur  museful,  strong  and  low. 
An  epic  martial  as  the  avalanches  sing- 
Listen,  there  is  around  and  in  them  now 
A  monarch  soul  of  ocean  and  the  winds: 
They  sing  once  more  of  tthe  river  emperor, 
U Id-continent,  which  tribute  of  an  empire  takes. 
And  rich  with  the  flood-wash  of  bluff  and  plain 
Prom  chill  Itasca  to  the  Gulf,  strides  out 
Amain,  a  giant  building  in  the  sea. 
Before  his  delta-parted  gates  they  come; 
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Against  his  tnrbid  roll,  assembled  navies 
B^r  them  on,  till  Jackson's  fortress  wall, 
And  Piiillip,  set  over  against  on  either  shore, 
Outworks  insane  revolt  established  there ; 
The7  smite  and  braj  to  battle's  orerwhelm. 
Then  make  the  Crescent  haul  rebellion  down 
From  the  insulted  skj  and  raise  again 
The  light  of  freedom  o'er  Its  heritage. 

Further  still  the  river  flood  ascending, 

Through  mouths  of  searching  stratagem  and  sieg«. 

Against  batteries  intrenched  on  blnS  and  beach, 

TE»  hurled  war  deafening  with  tintlmar 

And  devastating  as  volcanoes  do. 

Until,  with  wide  encircling  armies  leagued. 

They  forced  an  overthrow  and  captive  led 

A  host  no  less  in  nerve  and  faculty 

Than  those  who  bore  them  down. 

On  a  later  day 
With  ships  of  Iron  joined— near  that  old  field 
Where  "ruscaluza.  giant  Indian  king, 
Plotted  havoc  for  gold-craied  De  Soto 
And  the  cavaliers  of  Spain — 
These  turned  their  fury  loose  on  fortress  wall 
And  fortress  fleet.    Uammoth  artillery 
Shattering  artillery  as  great; 
Thunder— equal  thunder  answering ; 
Projectile  iron  on  mail  of  iron  sma^ed. 
Crashing  and  bursting;  concussion  resounding 
Through  the  profoundest  gorges  of  ocean ; 
Explosion  shaking  the  land  as  earthquake  shakes  it 
And  the  air  mad  with  rushes  of  lightning ; 
These  were  there,  muzsle  hot,  ruling  amain 
The  dread,  volcanic  turbulence  of  war. 

As  here  I  wait,  enrapt  and  reverent, 

The  strident  roar  of  battle  rolls  away 

And  silence  follows  it     On  fleet  and  fort 

The  fated  banner  of  the  slave  is  down. 

The  banner  of  the  free  is  up  but  torn. 

And  dark  with  the  tarnish  of  ensanguined  war. 

Peaceful  now  are  these  in  their  august  repose. 
And  BO  still  that  one  believes  the  soul  of  years, 
When  they  wrote  history  in  blood  and  iron. 
Has  gone  out  from  them.    But  speak  to  them, — 
Stroke  them  on  the  open  muszlc  with  the  hand 
And  from  their  throats  will  moan  a  memory 
Of  hero  days  when  their  blows  were  the  blows 
Of  Titans  and  their  voices  the  voice  of  heaven 
Shouting  earthward  after  Its  thunderbolts. 

When  from  the  monsters  I  withdraw  at  last. 

Longingly  I  turn  s^ainand  see 

Shadow-like  and  dim  as  phantoms  be. 

The  high-perched  Eagle  of  their  battle  day— 

And  he  who  made  the  armies  of  the  foe 

Cast  down  their  swords  was  with  him.    They  caressed 

The  silent,  comrade  cannon  with  their  hands. 

Then  stow  and  Stately  climbed  the  nebulous. 

Exalted  air,  yet  with  many  a  backward  look 

To  the  old  artillery  beneath  the  elms. 


COURTSHIP    OF  A  SERGEANT    IN   THE  WAR  OF  1812 


WILLIAM  BURT  HARLOW,  Ph.D. 


AMONG  the  ancient  papers  left 
by  my  grandmother  I  find  a 
bundle  of  old  letters  and  from 
them  I  gather  glinapses  of  a 
real  old-time  courtship — a  romance 
such  as  our  grandmothers  and  grand- 
fathers experienced  when  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  was  in  the  making. 
There  is  a  gentility  and  a  gallantry  to 
these  worn  documents  that  flavors  of 
the  Old  World.  In  the  changes  of 
time  these  courtly  manners  have  gone 
with  those  whom  they  graced  and  it  is 
indeed  pleasurable  to  look  upon  the 
lines  of  those  who  lived  "when  knight- 
hood was  in  flower." 

It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years  ago  that  my  good  grandmother 
was  bom  on  Enfield  street  in  northern 
Connecticut.  Her  name  bears  the  im- 
print of  days  long  gone — ■"Persis" — 
quaint  Persts  Meacham. 

Her  father's  little  farm  was  one  of 
several  estates  that  were  united  to 
form  the  property  of  that  successful 
founder  of  the  mills  from  whom 
Thompson ville,  Connecticut,  is  named. 
My  grandmother  remembered  "that 
little  Thompson  boy"  as  a  ragged 
barefoot  urchin  running  about  the  lots 
in  old  Enfield.  Only  5ie  wells  of  the 
former  farms  were  allowed  to  remain 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  old  days  and 
the  great  mansion  standing  in  its  com- 
manding position  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  grove  is  still  seen  next  the  quaint 
old  church  with  its  slender  spire. 
Here  Persis  Meacham  attended  ser- 
vice until  she  was  thirty-one  years 
old  and  the  old  building  remains  much 
as  it  appeared  then  ninety  years  ago. 
The  wooden  bridge  from  Enfield 
across  the  Connecticut  river  to  Suf- 
field  was  a  few  years  ago  carried  away 
in  a  spring  flood.  It  was  shaky  and 
called  misafe  when  I  rode  over  it  ten 


years  ago.  My  grandmother  used  to 
walk  over  it  daily  on  her  way  to  the 
Suflield  school  of  which  she  was  mis- 
tress, 

John  Burt  of  Longmeadow  was 
courting  her  in  those  days  and  as  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  oflicer. 
Colonel  Gideon  Burt,  he  naturally  felt 
called  upon  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  sire  who  procured  him  a  com- 
mission as  sergeant  to  serve  in  the  War 
of  1812  at  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Fort 
Michilimaddnac.  His  term  was  for 
five  years  and  the  youthful  lover,  who 
was  six  years  the  junior  of  his  lady- 
love, must  cease  his  visits  at  the  En- 
field farm  and  shouldering  a  musket 
depart  with  his  regiment  into  the  wil- 
derness. 

Letters  were  slow  in  coming  in 
those  days  and  the  postage  amounted 
to  eighteen  cents.  I  fear  my  grand- 
papa was  rather  neglectful  of  his  poor 
little  Persis.  She  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused for  lecturing  him  a  little,  for  he 
was  twenty-two  and  she  was  twenty- 
eight  She  was  old  enough  to  know 
what  was  what  and  I  am  glad  she 
gave  him  a  piece  of  her  mind.  I  will 
copy  one  of  her  letters  which  is  in- 
teresting when  compared  with  what 
might  be  written  l^  a  girl  to  her 
sweetheart  at  the  present  <fiy. 


Enfield,  Febrdahv  3,  r8i6. 
My  Dear  Friend  : 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  with 
much  pleasure  as  well  as  surprise,  for  I  had 
long  since  supposed  myself  forgotten  by 
you.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  I  am  still 
remembered  by  you  &  that  I  still  retain 
the  same  friendship  and  affection  for  you 
as  ever.  I  think  you  have  been  rather  too 
neglectful  in  wnting  to  me ;  you  have 
wrote  to  your  other  friends  much  oftener 
than  to  me.  Allmost  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  you  left  Enfield  and  I  have 
received  only  four  letters  from  you  and  this 
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is  the  eighth  I  have  addresied  to  you  in 
your  absence.  However.  I  am  willing  to 
make  every  allowance  for  your  omission  in 
writing  if  you  will  be  more  punctual  for  the 
future,  alltho'  I  am  unaoiuainted  with  a 
military  life  I  know  there  must 'be  many 
inconveniences.  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your 
good  health  &  ^reeable  situation,  may  it 
still  continue,  ma-  you  receive  every  bless- 
ing that  is  necessary^  to  make  life  agreeable. 
Your  father  received  your  letter  on 
Thanksgiving  day;  it  gave  your  friends 
much  joy,  I  was  then  at  Lon^  meadow  and 
had  an  t^portunity  of  perusing  it  through 
the  kindness  of  Gideon  which  gave  me 
much  pleasure  as  you  expressed  your  love 
for  those  that  loved  you  only,  and  I  thought 
I  might  be  one  of  that  number.  Oh,  JohnI 
have  you  got  to  stay  more  than  two  years 
longer?  Three  years  are  allmost  past 
which  seems  like  a  little  eternity.  Alasl 
must  you  stay  your 'five  years?  Write  I 
entreat  you  and  let  me  know  if  there  is  a 
probability  of  your  return  before  that 
period  which  I  live  in  constant  hope  there 
13.  Thanksgiving  eve  I  attended  Wm. 
Stebbins  and  Eliza  B's.  wedding.  Ha^ipy, 
happy  union  1  two  fond  hearts  are  joined  in 
one.  Your  brother  has  once  more  received 
a  wound  from  little  Cupid  but  I  think  there 
is  a  remedy  before  winter  is  out  I  think  he 
will  be  firmly  bound  in  Hymeneal  bonds 
with  Miss  Sally  Kibbe;  he  seems  to  think 
of  nothing  else  at  present  but  bis  approach- 
ing  nuptials.  Write  me  as  often  as  possible 
and  be  assured  I  shall  not  omit  the  same. 
Adieu  my  friend,  I  still  remain  your 

PBRSIS. 


The  reply  of  the  soldier  lover  writ- 
ten in  good  round  hand  is  dated  more 
than  seven  months  later,  but  then  it 
took  more  than  four  months  for  his 
lady-love's  letter  to  reach  him.  One 
had  need  of  much  patience  in  those 
days  of  uncertain  mail  transportation. 

MlCHtUMACKIUAC 

14th  Septr,  i8i6. 
My  Deak  Persis  : 

Your  kindly  letter  I  received  on  the  i6th 
of  June  last  which  I  would  have  Answered 
long  since  but  no  opportunity  offering  from 
the  inconvenience  01  vessels  from  Detroit 
not  arriving  as  I  should  wish  to  convw  it 
I  am  happy  to  inform  ^ou  that  I  am  wdl  at 
present,  although  afflicted  with  the  fever 
and  ague  for  some  time  past  which  I  hope 
these  tew  lines  will  find  you  in  good  health 
also.  My  feelings  are  rather  hurt  at  find- 
ing that  you  should  imagine  or  even  think 
that  you  were  forgotten  by  me  on  account 
of  not  punctually  writing  to  you.  No,  my 
Dear  Persis,  it  is  the  fate  of  a  soldier's  life 


to  be  thus  disappointed  in  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectation of  doing  an  act  of  the  most  im- 
portant concern  to  be  turned  from  it  in  a 
moment,  but  those  in  private  life  have  no 
Idea  of  such  inconvenience, — I  know  mj 
Dear,  the  time  is  loi^  since  my  dcpartme 
from  Enfield,  but  what  can  I  do?  here  I  an 
bound  and  cannot  stir  without  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  myself  and  family  antS  r^n- 
larly  and  legally  released  from  such  emlwr- 
assment;  if  then  this  should  be  rcmoTcd  I 
must  say  you  would  have  enou^  of  room 
to  impeach  me  with  neglect  but  I  shall  be 
as  punctual  in  Writing  for  the  future  as  tlie 
nature  of  this  place  will  admit — I  am 
obliged  to  you  my  Dear  for  your  good 
Wishes  for  my  being  in  good  h^th  mddi 
is  more  precious  than  all  other  riches,  and 
equally  so  for  you  being  in  the  same  state; 
but  as  to  my  Situation  although  as  agreea- 
ble as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit  is  not  to 
me  so,  particularly  bein^  so  long  a^art  from 

riu  and  my  other  relations  and  fnenda  bat 
hope  my  Father  will  shortly  effect  some- 
thing for  my  Relief. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  hwn'  Union  cf 
Mr.  Wm.  Stebbins  and  his  Consart  and 
wish  them  all  h^piness,  not  but  I  regret 
the  distant  period  of  ours  which  I  hope  wiH 
some  time  or  other  take  place.  I  shall 
write  you  every  opportunity  and  hope  yon 
won't  n^lect  answering  as  it  will  t>e  the 
only  consolation  I  shall  have  in  my  present 
situation.  The  Indians  here  are  quite 
peaceable  at  present  Remember  my  love 
to  all  friends  and  remains  yonr  ever  affec- 
tionate and  unalterable 

Job  IT  BOBT 
Sergeant  Artillery 
C^t  Pierce's  Company,  1st  Battallii». 

John  Burt,  it  appears,  did  not  get  a 
commutation  of  his  term  of  service, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  pa- 
tience had  its  reward  and  die  lovers 
were  united  in  marriage  or  I  should 
not  be  telling  their  story. 

Then  came  the  long  journey  by 
stage  from  Enfield  out  into  the  great 
wilderness  of  Ohio.  They  settled  in 
Euclid,  now  known  as  a  b^utiful  sub- 
urb of  Qeveland. 

I  have  before  me  the  list  of  the 
household  outfit  purchased  on  their 
arrival  in  1818,  amounting  to  $72.82)4 
and  paid  for  by  Colonel  Gideon  Burt, 
Uieir  father.  Amon^  the  forty-two 
articles  are  the  following: 

I  jn[r  linen  (beKti,  •D*  %  *-v 

I  pclr  ptllow  cues i.w 

i  old  table  ipreadi,  ija     .      •      .       .  i.trK 

]  fUanel  ibeata,  15  yu.  <■      .       ■       .  tu$ 
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I    eirvIiiK  knife  uid  (ork,  ■.» 

t  patchvoA  bedqollt,        ....  ■■as 

■  miall  Huwel  girwM,       .       .       •       .  .IB 
3   pKln  mita, .ge 

■  palnaoek* -jo 

1  pair  (tocUnx  lega,         ....  •■) 

J    {deoe*  GOttoB  lactoiT ■}?» 

I    nnall  red  ilip ifyi 

t    palrdnwen,  •» 

I    tCBCKnlater, -Ss 

I    pBlr  bnckakm  gloves,  i.w> 

Nutmegs  were  costly  in  those  days, 
at  e^ht  cents  apiece,  and  were  prob- 
ably much  more  indispensable  than 
now  as  they  were  largely  used,  not 
only  for  flavoring  foods,  but  drinks. 

My  mother  was  the  first  of  three 
children  and  born  in  the  town  of 
Euclid.  The  father,  who  was  a  joiner, 
found  plenty  of  work  in  the  new  coun- 
try. When  he  was  not  building 
houses  and  bams  he  was  making  cra- 
dles and  coffins.  He  was  easy-going 
and  kind,  never  demanding  what  was 
owed  to  him,  and  debts  were  not 
always  voluntarily  paid.  After  spend- 
ing about  ten  years  in  the  new  home 
the  father  heard  of  the  need  of  men  to 
build  the  ship  canal  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  and,  tempted  by  the 
high  wages  paid,  he  moved  his  family 
to  Chillicotne,  Ohio.  It  was  a  sadly 
unfortunate  venture.  The  country 
was  swampy  and  malarial.  John  Burt, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  men, 
must  be  a  leader,  and  as  the  others 
were  often  afraid  to  venture  into  the 
water  to  work  he  would  precede  them 
to  show  that  there  was  no  danger. 
He  must  thus  stand  in  water  for  many 
hours  and  return  home  at  night  with 
wet  clothes.  My  mother,  who  was 
about  nine  years  old,  was  attacked  by 
the  malarial  fever  and  her  devoted 
father,  after  his  exhausting  work,  sat 
up  with  her  during  the  night.  What 
wonder  that  the  soldier's  constitution, 
though  strong,  gave  away  under  the 
strain !  The  child  recovered,  but  the 
brave  and  faithful  father  fell  a  prey 
to  the  fever  that  carried  off  so  many 
of  the  early  settlers  and  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine,  leaving  a  frail 
widow  and  three  small  chilien. 

Poor  Persis  was  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers and  her  first  thoughts  were  to  re- 


turn to  Euclid  where  there  were  warm 
hearts  to  welcome  her.  There  were 
weary  miles  of  stage  travel  and  her 
oldest  child,  hardly  recovered,  was  so 
thin  that  her  little  frail  hands  held  up 
to  the  light  showed  all  the  bones ;  her 
hair  had  fallen  out  and  she  wore  a  lit- 
tle cap  to  cover  her  bald  head.  She 
was  so  sick  from  the  jolting  of  the 
stage  that  she  was  lifted  out  helpless 
at  die  way  stations. 

At  Euclid  the  mother  thought  it 
best  to  return  to  the  east  against  the 
advice  of  several  good  friends.  She 
wrote  to  her  husband's  brother  for 
assistance.  He  was  a  well-to-do  man 
and  childless.  He  owned  a  control- 
ling  interest  in  the  stage  route  between 
Albany  and  Boston,  in  those  days 
bringing  in  large  revenue. 

The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Persis 
I  must  transcribe  to  show  a  phase  of 
human  character.  It  has  always 
seemed  heartless  in  its  tone,  but  he 
proved  a  good  friend  at  last  and 
adopted  the  younger  daughter;  also 
aided  the  rest  of  the  little  family. 


WosCEsnx,  Dec  ag,  1830. 
Deas  Sistcb  AMD  Strangcr  : 

Your  letter  is  reed,  ^ving  me  the  de- 
sired situation  that  ^u  are  in  and  your 
children  and  imploring  some  relief.  The 
widow  and  fatherless  are  objects  of  charity 
from  all  and  in  particular  from  those  that 
are  connected  "by  blood  or  by  marriage. 
You  are  a  stranger  to  me  otherwise  than  by 
yoax  connection  with  a  Brother  who  I  have 
not  seen  but  once  in  twenty  years.  His 
misfortunes  and  troubles  I  have  been  unac- 
quainted with.  With  regard  to  assisting 
you  I  have  concluded  to  send  you  fifty  dol- 
lars that  may  be  present  help  if  you  con- 
clude to  stay  in  Euclid  or  if  you  should 
conclude  to  leave  and  come  to  N.  England 
it  will  be  sufiicient  amount  to  bring  you 
here.  Whatever  should  be  your  determi- 
nation I  would  say  that  one  of  your  chil- 
dren, the  youngest,  if  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  give  it  away  to  us  as  we  have  none 
of  our  own,  we  have  concluded  to  take  it 
The  other  two  I  shall,  if  tbey  come  here 
use  my  influence  to  procure  them  a  home. 
Brother  Nathaniel  will  perhaps  take  one 
of  them,  but  a  home  shall  be  provided  for 
all  until  such  times  as  you  may  be  able  to 
provide  for  yourself. 

Poverty  you  claim  and  if  you  should  un- 
dertake the  journey  you  will  remember  diat 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  cold  and 
more  expensive  travolii^.    I  should  recom- 
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8«rfeuit  Joha  Burt,  born  to  ini 
of  this,  to  her,  happy  school  life  when 
she  was  required,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  leam  a  trade  and  take  care  of 
herself  and  her  mother.  The  one  boy, 
Simeon,  was  of  a  roving  disposition 
and  gave  his  mother  much  anxiety. 
He  could  not  be  kept  steadily  at  any 
occupation.  He  finally  ran  away 
while  yet  in  his  teens  and  enlisted  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  It  was  a  mis- 
taken kindness  on  the  part  of  the  little 
mother  to  go  down  to  New  York  and 
beg  him  off,  for  he  was  afterwards  ^f 
little  comfort  to  her  and  finally  joined 
a  tribe  of  wandering  Indians,  return- 
ing with  them  to  Maine  where  he  mar- 
ried among  them  and  died  without 
issue  and  with  no  communication  with 
his  sisters  who  had  married  well  and 
lived  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
the  growing  nation. 

The  little  mother,  Persis,  spent  her 
last  days  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
with  her  elder  daughter  who  had  also 
become  a  widow,  and  died  among 
kind  friends  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
years. 


mend  to  you  to  dispose  of  alt  but  what  is 
necessary  for  your  comfort  and  to  make 
your  children  and  yourself  warm,  and  that 
you  should  make  some  exertions  to  travel 
as  cheap  as  possible.  There  is  no  other 
way  but  to  come  all  the  way  in  the  Stage. 
If  by  misfortune  you  should  fall  short  of 
cash  when  you  arrive  at  Albany  call  at  the 
stage  office  of  Rice  and  Baker  and  inform 
them  who  you  are  and  tell  them  I  will  see 
that  they  are  paid  and  show  them  the  post- 
scrqit  Yo.  Simeon  Burt. 

And  so  the  forlorn  little  family,  un- 
able to  collect  the  many  sums  due  to 
the  poor  father,  accepted  the  cold  invi- 
tation and  took  the  weary  journey 
which  in  those  days  must  have  been  in 
undertaking  equal  to  that  of  crossing 
the  continent  at  the  present  time. 

The  Connecticut  home  of  Persis  had 
been  broken  up.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  long  since  died  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  had  married  and 
scattered.  The  two  little  daughters 
of  Persis  were  for  a  time  sent  to  the 
Enfield  High  School  by  the  benevolent 
uncle.  The  younger,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  him,  continued  her  educa- 
tion, but  tjie  elder,  who  had  a  longing 
for  education,  wag  given  but  one  year 
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HUSBANDRY     THE     FIRST     STEP    IN    CIVILIZATION 

TILLAGE  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  DOMESTICATION  OF  ANIMALS  GAVE 
MAN  HIS  FIRST  SECURITY  FROM  HUNGER— NO  NATION  CAN  BECOME 
PERMANENTLY  GREAT  WHOSE  FOUNDATION  IS  NOT  LAID  IN  THE 
CULTIVATION  OP  THE  SOIL— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AS   A    SCIENCE    AND    THE    EDUCATION    OF   THE    AGRICULTURIST 

BY 
RUFUS  WHITTAKER  STIMSON,  A.M.,  B.D. 


"Id  every  department  of  buman  affairs,  practice 
1oa(c  precedea  science;  systematic  enquiry  into  the 
modes  of  action  of  the  powers  of  nature.  Is  the 
lardy  product  of  ft  lonff  cou-se  of  efforls  to  use  those 
powers  for  practical  cads."— JOHtf  Stuart  Uills: 
■■  Principles  o(  Polillcal  Economy  "-1:17. 


FARMING  first  steps  were  the 
first  steps  in  civilization.  Do- 
mestication of  animals  and 
cultivation  of  crops  on  land 
held  in  something  like  permanent  ten- 
ure gave  that  first  security  from  lum- 
jier.  that  first  abundance  of  provisions 
for  the  sustenance  of  life,  which  dif- 
ferentiated the  condition  of  the  pio- 

Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  I  he  < 


neers  of  society  from  that  of  their 
wandering,  hunting  and  fishing  pro- 
genitors. Farming  made  possible, 
even  when  most  crudely  practiced,  the 
original  accumulations  of  permanent 
jiroperty,  a  primitive  semblance  of 
stable  government,  the  foundations  of 
the  arts,  sciences  and  literature. 

"It  has  been  truly  retnarked  that,  in  order  of 
time,  decoration  precedes  dress  .  .  .  Ills  not  a 
Utile  curious  that  the  like  relations  hold  with  the 
mind.  AiDonir  mental  as  among  bndlly  acquisi- 
tions, the  ornamental  comes  hefore  the  useful.    Not 

era.  IbBt  knowledge  which  conduces  10   neruinal 
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'  THE    DOMESTICATION    OF    ANIMA 


I   MAN   SUSTENANCE   OP   LIFE 


Xot  to  the  Esquimau  with  his  har- 
poon, nor  to  the  Patagonian  liimter, 
but  to  the  Chaldean  shepherd  at  lei- 
sure among  his  plenteous  flocks  does 
tradition  trace  the  beginnings  of  as- 
tronomy. It  was  that  remarkable 
people  who  tilled  that  little  strip  of 
green  land  beside  the  Nile  and  annu- 
ally exported  to  Rome  com  estimated 
at  20,000,000  bushels  who  built  the 
pyramids  and  decorated  their  tombs 
with  pictures  and  inscriptions,  many 
of  which,  it  is  said,  "after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  retain 
the  distinctness  of  outline  and  bril- 
liancy of  color  of  recent  productions," 
and  which  as  a  whole  reveal  a  marvel- 
ous stage  of  advancement  in  manners, 
customs  and  handicrafts.  "The  Par- 
thenon and  Propylasa  were  built,  the 
sculptures  of  Phidias  paid  for  and 
the  festivals  celebrated,  for  which 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  composed  their  dramas," 
out  of  tribute  exactc<l  from  a  van- 
quished oeople  whose  accumulated 
surplus  of  production  over  their  actual 
needs  had   maiie  them   tempting  ob- 


jects for  conquest.  And  it  was  a  peo- 
ple possessing  "a  land  of  com  and 
wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a 
land  of  olive  oil  and  honey."  whose 
cattle  were  grazing  on  a  lliousa.id 
hills — it  was  this  people  that  built  a 
world-famed  temple  of  rare  woods 
and  adorned  it  with  precious  stones 
and  metals,  who  gave  the  modem 
world  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  foundation 
for  its  jurisprudence,  and  who  liandai 
down  to  posterity  the  teachings  of 
Christ  for  the  perpetual  purification 
of  religion. 

In  fact,  one  conversant  with  the  rise 
of  nations,  and  their  growth  or  decay, 
may  say  without  fear  of  dispute  that 
no  nation  can  become  permanently 
great  which  does  not  rest  on  a  great 
and  well  guarded  agricultural  founda- 
tion. 

Considerinpf  the  enormous  imi>")r- 
tancc  of  farming,  the  status  of  farm- 
ing in  our  own  country  is  most  grati- 
fying. The  Honorable  James  Wil- 
son, secretary  of  agriculture,  in  hi; 
last  annual  report  summarizes  the  sit- 
uation. 


THE    AMERICAN    FARMER    IS    THE    WEALTH   OF 
THE    NATION 

HON.  JAMES  WILSON,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

If  the  farmers"  economic  position  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  con- 
densed to  a  short  paragraph,  it  may  be  said  that  their  farms  prodnced  this 
year  wealth  valued  at  $6,415,000,000;  that  farm  products  are  j-early 
exported  with  a  port  value  of  $875,000,000;  that  farmers  have  reversed 
an  adverse  international  balance  of  trade  and  have  been  building  up  one 
favorable  to  this  country  by  sending  to  foreign  nations  a  surplus  which  In 
sixteen  years  has  aggregated  $12,000,000,000,  leaving  an  apparent  net 
balance  of  trade  during  that  time  amounting  to  $5,092,000,000  after  an 
adverse  balance  against  manufactures  and  other  products  not  agricultural, 
amounting  to  $543,000,000,  has  been  offset.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries that  depend  upon  farm  products  for  raw  materials  employed 
2,154,000  persons  in  1900  and  used  a  capital  of  $4,132,000,000.  Withi.i 
a  decade  farmers  have  become  prominent  as  bankers  and  as  money  lenders 
throughout  large  areas,  and  during  the  past  five  years  prosperous  condi- 
tions and  the  better-directed  efforts  of  the  farmers  themselves  have 
increased  the  value  of  their  farms  33.5  per  cent,  or  an  amount  equal  to 

$6,131,000,000 If  there  is  no  relapse  from  this  high  position 

that  the  farmer  now  holds  as  a  wealth  producer,  three  years  hence  he  may 
look  back  over  the  preceding  decade,  and,  if  he  will  add  the  annual  figures 
of  his  wealth  production,  he  will  find  that  the  farming  element,  or  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  population,  has  produced  an  amount  of  wealth 
within  these  ten  years  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  national  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  toil  and  composed  of  the  surpluses  and  savings  of  three  cen- 
turies  The  man  with  the  hoe  has  become  the  man  with  the 

harvester  and  the  depositor  and  shareholder  of  the  bank. 
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Prodigious  capacity  for  early  rising 
and  enormous  physical  endurance  are 
no  longer  the  predominant  traits  for 
which  the  farmer  is  noted.  Farmers, 
as  a  class,  are  no  longer  looked  upon 
by  the  ruling  men  in  a  progressive  re- 
public as  the  fittest  class  for  periodic 
fieecing.  More  and  more  farmers  are 
becoming  intelligent,  business-like, 
progrcs.'^ive — a  host  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Long  the  dumb  prey  of  despots, 
they  are  becoming  free  men  and 
amongst  the  most  stable  and  enlight- 
ened citizens  of  our  modern  common- 
wealths. 

Many  influences,  no  doubt,  have 
contributed  to  this  result.  But  the 
best  concerted,  and.  it  is  believed,  the 


In  fact,  for  more  generations  tlian 
one,  it  has  been  matter  of  remark  by 
the  most  competent  observers  th.ii 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  leading  liglils 
both  in  the  learned  professions  ami  in 
statesmanship,  have  come  from  thf 
farms  through  the  gates  of  the  cla?-i- 
cal  colleges  and  professional  schook 

It  remained  for  a  \'ermont  fantiiY 
to  conceive,  on  a  grand  scale,  a  svi-teni 
of  education — now  without  an  equal 
for  extent  and  efficiency — ^providing 
for  the  establishment  in  each  of  o'.ir 
states  and  territories  of  at  least  one 
college  where 

"all  Ibe  needful  sciences  for  the  pnctical  itocj- 


TOOst  powerful  influence  in  our  own 
country  has  been  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation. 

Farmers  have, always  been  believers 
in  education — for  other  people,  or  of 
their  own  children  for  other  callings 
than  their  own.  This  old  chronicle, 
■date  of  1644,  the  Connecticut  reader 
may  recall  with  pride: 

"  Mr,  Shepherd,  the  pastor  of  Ihe  church  in  Cam- 


t  United  <New  Enrlandi 
[or  some  comrtbutlon  of 
nance  of  poor  scholare  li 
he  commlsBlonirs  order 


help 


intHbution) 
OM  of  Con- 


should  be  taught,  and  "where,"  to 
quote  the  somewhat  stately  language 
of  the  originator, 

■'Bgrlcuiture,  ihe  foundation  of  all  presem  tai 
future  prosp-rity.  may  look  for  troops  of  earar?: 
IrlendB  studying  lis  tamiltar  and  recondite  eitei- 

This  \'erniont  farmer  was  the  la;c 
United  States  senator,  Justin  S 
Morrill. 

Mr.  Morrill,  in  1857.  when  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agricnlturt 
of  the- national  House  of  Repre^^■nt3- 
tives.  introduced  a  bill  appropri.i,tini; 
to  the  several  states  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  for  the  promotion  "t 
what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Land -Grant   College    movement.     In 
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1862  this  bill  became  a  law,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  each  state  should 
receive  land  to  the  value  of  $30,000 
for  each  of  its  senators  and  represen- 
tatives in  Congress  under  the  census 
of  i860.  Of  the  proceeds  from  the 
«alos  of  this  land,  only  ten  per  cent 
could  be  "exjiended  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental 
farms."  The  remainder  mii.'^t  be  ke[)t 
by  the  state  "forever  undiminished" 
antl  yielding  an  annual  income  of  "not 
less  than  five  per  centum."     The  Act 


:;ts 


Special  federal  grants  have  also 
been  made  for  the  establishment  and 
more  complete  support  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  in  connection 
with  these  land-grant  colleges.  The 
first  of  these,  made  by  the  Hatch  Act 
of  1887,  provided  that: 
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tx^.  without  eii;iudlns  other  scienllfic  an^  clas.1i:al 
studies,  BPd  IncludmK  mlKtBry  tactics.  lo  teach 
such  branches  of  learaln^  as  an  related  lo  aRrleuI- 

Icgialaturea  of  the  States  may  reapeclfiiily  pre- 
scribe, la  order  (o  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 

pjrsultsand  profrnlons  of  life.' 

In  1890  Mr.  Morrill  secured  the 
passage  of  a  further  act,  providing 
■"for  the  more  complete  endowment 
and  support"  of  these  colleges  and 
prescribing  specifically  the  fallowing 
subjects  of  instruction  to  which  the 
proceeds  of  this  act  should  be  applied: 

''Apiculture,  the  mecbanlc  arts,  the  English  Ian. 
Eiiage,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathemallcal, 
phvalcal.  natural,  atid  eoinomlc  science,  with  siwclal 

life  and  to  the  fHCilllTei  for  such  Inairuction." 


directly  on  ihe  agricultural  Industry  of  the  United 
having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and 

The  second  federal  grant  for  agri- 
cultural research  was  made  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  is  known  as  the  .-Vdanis' 
.\ct.  It  is  a  noble  monument  both  to 
the  success  of  this  modern  agricultu- 
ral movement  and  to  the  untiring  zeal 
for  the  betterment  of  farming  shown 
by  the  late  Honorable  H.  C.  Adams, 
representative  in  Congress  from  Wis- 
consin,whose  untimely  death  occurred 
July  9.  1906. 

That  federal  aid  to  farming,  as 
above  outlined,  has  been  appreciated 
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by  the  different  states,  may  be  seen  by  SS'^^lo'l'meri'SJ^regS 
a  glance  at  some  of  the  latest  available  st»'^!PPr°PrIt"?f?,!? 
statistics : 

There   are    now   slity-five   land-grkot  coUeKes. 


epeclal    purposes,  t. 
thBD  F«^nV  or  Stal. 


ppropriallOQ,  (tja.oit.  t( 

epi  eipensM,  (3,011^11. 
foi  baildiusB  or  otkr 
1.53;  eodowtoecU    otbe 


T^Si 


dB,  »3,j,s.i«.s';  other  petm'nent  fundB 
07;  land-grant  of  .801  slfll  unsold,  »4.'°>. 


745. -8;  f' 
|6,M5,o. 

jiD.j;a.ii;     live-Block,      tj4'i4Q8.i:4;     miscellaneous 
equlpmeat,  )3:i44i9^«  a3> 

Omitting  the  income  of  the  experi- 
ment stations,  the  total  income  of  these 
colleges  in  1905  was  $ii.767,i54-54, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  major 
items : 

loteresl  on  Ihe  land  grant  of  i3Si,  (7 "  491.7?:  in- 


For  1905  the  total  additions  to  the 
permanent  endowment  and  equipment 
of  these  colleges  was  estimated  at 
$3,501,513.13. 

Tlie  grand  total  of  persons  compris- 
ing the  faculties  of  these  institutions 
was  4.561. 

The  research  departments,  or  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  em- 
ployed 845  persons  and  had  a  total  in- 
come in  1905  of  $1,525489.18,  de- 
rived as  follows : 

;  fromtndliwuabuil 
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-fS^if.ai;  from  fees  for  analyses  of  fer- 

HinciB,  (MiiSj.oj;  from  Bales  of  farm  products,  fgj,- 
osS;  miscellBiieous,  |73,6«i.sa. 

And  the  value  of  additions  to  the 
equipment  of  the  stations  for  the  year 
was  $155,619.12. 

As  a  result  of  this  land-grant  col- 
lege movement,  great  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  farming  has  been 
aroused,  a  vast  deal  of  information 
has  been  given  to  the  public,  and 
direct  to  practical  farmers  through 
lectures  and  addresses  before  their 
associations,  through  correspondence 
and  through  printed  bulletins  contain- 
ing in  concise  form  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations. Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all  has  been  the  influence  of 
this  movement  on  the  younger  people. 


In  the  land-grant  colleges — besides 
the  6,294  students  in  the  institutions 
for  colored  people — there  were,  in 
1905,  53,518  students,  of  whom  there 
were  graduated,  at  an  average  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  5,061.  The  whole 
number  graduated  since  the  colleges 
were  organized  was,  previous  to  last 
commencement,  62,081.  And  a  good 
proportion  of  all  these  have  pursued 
thorough  courses  of  training  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture  and  closely  allied 
subjects. 

Closely  akin  to  these  modem  means 
for  the  improvement  of  farming  is  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, now  developed  into  a  tremen- 
dous engine  for  the  husbanding  and 
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promotion  of  our  national  farming  re- 
sources, and  working  in  tlie  closest 
liarmony  and  mutiially  lielpfnl  rela- 
tions with  the  land-grant  institutions. 

It  is  well  to  have  in  mind  something 
of  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  this 
"better  farming"  movement.  We 
have  hardly  >'et  begun  to  ajipreciate 
its  importance.  "You  can  fool  some 
of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time :  but  you 
can't  fool  all  of  the  pcojiie  all  of  the 
time."  The  gentleman  president, 
James  Buchanan,  vetoed  the  Morrill 
bill  of  18^7-  The  "rail-splitter," 
Abraham  Lincoln,  anproved  the  ;\Ior- 
rill  bill  and  made  it  law  in  i8fe.  The 
farmers  said  to  their  members  of  Con- 
gress: "Give  lis  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,"  and  in  1887  they  got 
them.  "At  the  outset  industrial  educa- 


tion in  all  forms  was  looked  on 
askance.  In  1890  the  people  lookeJ 
at  the  land-grant  colleges,  saw  thit 
they  were  good,  and  said:  "Let  them 
be  better  supDorted ;"  and  the  second 
Morrill  act  was  passed,  paying  inii> 
each  state  at  maturity  $25,000  a  ye.ir 
for  industrial  education  which  should 
not  fail  to  include  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. Last  June  President  Roojc- 
velt  saw  that  the  -Adams'  bill  proposed 
honor  and  assistance  where  both  were 
due,  and  gave  the  bill  of  our  (jeople 
his  decisive  signature.  To  crown  all. 
though  Secretary  Wilson's  proposed 
budget  of  expenditures  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  bad 
been  carefully  made  and  was  consid- 
ered by  him  adequate,  it  was  increased 
bv  popular  demand  $156,730  beyond 
his  estimates,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  needed  for  executing 
the  new  regidations  for  meat  insjiec- 
tion.  His  grand  total  for  1907  is  now 
fixed  at  $9,932,940,  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  $3,050,250.  In  short. 
farming  is  seen  to  concern  the  health 
and  prosperity,  not  merely  of  a  special 
class,  but  of  the  people  of  our  nation 
as  a  whole :  and,  accordingly,  it  is  be- 
ing most  prudently  and  nobly  cher- 
ished. 
Connecticut  enjoys  the  distinction 
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of  having  been  a  pioneer,  botli  in  agri-  of  1862  had  a  chair  of  agriculture. 
cultural  teaching  and  in  agricultural  And  to  Connecticut  belongs  the  honor 
research.  li  is  believed  that  the  of  having  had  the  first  '"agricultunil 
Cream  Hill  Agricuhural  School  at  experiment  station"  to  be  known  by 
West  Cornwall,  where  in  1845  farm-  that  name — the  research  laborator>- 
ing  was  taught  by  the  late  Honorable  established  in  1875  by  Mr.  Orange 
Theodore  Sedgwick  Gold,  was  the  Judd,  at  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
first  school  of  its  kind  in  America,  dletown,  in  co-operation  with  that 
Yale  College  before  the  federal  grant  university  and  under  the  directorship 
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of  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater.  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  it  was  who  organized 
the  office  of  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  who  was,  while  still 
holding  his  Connecticut  professorship, 
the  first  director  of  that  office.  From 
the  beginning  perhaps  no  figures  have 
been  more  prominent  in  connection 
with  agricultural  research  and  educa- 
tion than  Professor  Atwater,  who  has 
achieved  an  international  reputation, 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick  Gold, 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  organization  of  the 
Storrs'  Agricuhural  School,  and  for 
many  years  a  man  of  marked  influence 
in  aojicultural  matters,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own 
state. 

For  a  number  of  years  Yale  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  the  Land-Grant 
Act  of  1862.  At  New  Haven,  also, 
was  established  a  center  of  research, 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Storrs' 
Agricultural  School  and  its  adoption 


by  the  state,  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
necticut farming  public  turned  from 
Yale  more  and  more  strongly  toward 
the  institution  at  Storrs.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Hatch  Act  were  divided 
equally  between  the  New  Haven  and 
Storrs'  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, as  are  now  the  proceeds  of  the 
Adams'  Act.  Except  that  these  sta- 
tions continue  to  share  equally  the 
bounty  of  these  two  federal  grants  for 
agricultural  research,  and  except  th^t 
on  the  part  of  farmers  there  has  been 
no  diminution  of  confidence  in,  and 
loyalty  toward  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  New  Haven,  the  Storrs'  School 
since  the  early  nineties,  when  it  be- 
came the  Storrs'  Agricultural  Col- 
lege—a name  later  changed  to  the 
Connecticut  Agricuhural  College — 
has  been  the  sole  representative  in 
Connecticut  of  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege movement. 

That  Connecticut  farming  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  will  appear  from 
a  glance  at  the  figures  from  the  last 
census  and  referring  to  the  year  1899. 
To-day  the  figures  have  assumed  even 
greater  proportions. 


THE   RICHES   OF   CONNECTICUT   FARMS 

Number  of  farms,            .......  37,000 

Numtwr  of  acres,             .                                  .           .            .  2,500,000 

Value  of  farm  property,              ,,....  5113,500.000 

"       live  stock,          .......  11,000,000 

'■       farm  products,              ......  28,276,943 

hay  and  grain,         '     .           .           .                       .           .  683.000 

■ '       vegetables,        .......  i  .609. 740 

"       fruits.     ........  5(3,760 

"       livestock  products.     ......  4,691.030 

"        dairy  products,              ......  it, 23:. 928 

■■       tobacco  products,         ......  4.051.770 

flowers  and  plants,       ......  iii.i<Jl 

■■       nursery  producls,         .....  IS9.513 

"       other  miscellaneous  products.           .  4.S34.960 

Amount  paid  for  farm  labor.     ......  4,103,420 

Amount  paid  for  fertilizers,       ......  1.07^.34 
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\o  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  better  part  of 
our  present  farming  population  can 
doubt  that  these  figures  are  destined 
to  be  greatly  mutiplied  in  succeeding 
decades. 

In  many  land-grant  colleges  more 
attention  is  paid  to  other  subjects — 
such  as  the  various  courses  in  engi- 
neering— than  is  paid  to  farming. 
The  contrary  is  true  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  College.  A  glance 
at  the  chart  showing  the  courses  of 
study,  or,  better  yet,  at  the  illustrated 
catalogue,  will  make  plain  that  there 
are  excellent  courses  of  training  pro- 
vided at  this  institution  for  students 
who  desire  a  "liberal  and  practical  ed- 
ucation" for  some  other  calling  than 
fanning.  In  this,  good  faith  is  being 
kept  with  the  federal  government. 
But  the  leading  interest  at  this  insti- 
tution   centers    in    the    agricultural 


And  this  is  fittincj.  The  ambition 
of  the  founders,  the  late  Augustus 
Storrs  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Charle.s  Storrs,  in  contributing 
$15,000  in  property  and  money 
toward  it.  was  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  school.  In 
accepting  the  gift  the  state  made  its 
own  intention  unmistakable  when  it 
said  that  the  object  of  the  school  was 

"education  of  boyi  whoiie  parents  are  clliienB  of 
this  State  In  audi  branches  of  scientific  koowledie 
as  shall  tend  to  Increase  their  proficiency  in  the 
buslneas  of  agriculture." 


It  was  because  the  Morrill  .Acts  of 
1862  and  1890  includefl  agriculture  is 
a  leading  .subject  of  collegiate  instruc- 
tion that  the  farmers  of  our  state  were 
willing  to  engage  in  the  memorable 
and  even  bitter  struggle  with  Yale  for 
possession  of  the  funds  annually  to 
accrue  from  those  acts.  When  $60,000 
wa.s  appropriated  for  our  new  brick 
and  stone  dormitory  by  our  last  Gene- 
ral Assembly  it  was  because  our 
farmers  requested  it — requested  it  be- 
cause they  desired  education  for  the 
business  of  farming  for  an  increased 
number  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Writing  to  the  .Wjt'  England  Home- 
stead, July  28,  1906.  of  grange  prog- 
ress in  Connecticut,  the  Honorable  <>. 
S.  Wood,  master  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Grange,  said: 

■■  The  Grange  may  be  iteadily  depended  upon  lo 
support  our  agriculiural  college  uidgiie  it  acbance- 
to  clo  the  greatest  good." 

The  Rural  Xrn'  Yorker,  August  4. 
1906,  says,  in  a  prominent  editoriil 
note: 

"We  are  sometimes  uked  if  there  is  any  cfllleKC 

it  being  understood  Ihat  anrieuiture  can  be  amdied 
at  a  number  o(  places.  Thlii  malces  a  dlallnciion 
tKtwecn  the  business  and  the  srience  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  We  ahonld  lay  that  the  Contiectlcut  .\gri- 
culturai_  College  comes  nearest  to  being  a  fmr^i't 

And  within  a  few  months  the  iaie 
Edwin  Gilbert  of  Georgetown  has  leTt 
the  college  a  large  farm  with  all  the 
live  stock  and  equipment  on  it,  to- 
gether with  an  endowment  fund  c-f 
$60,000  securely  invested  (or  the  ex- 
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press  purpose  of  instruction  in  "farm-  the  state  during  the  year.    There  i& 

ing  practically."  much  of  mutual  advantage  in  attend- 

Such  substantial  evidence  of  public  ing  such  meetings.  Our  men  bv  this, 
and  private  approval  are  most  grati-  nieans  keep  the  closer  to  the  pra'ctical 
fying  to  those  who  have  established  farming  problems;  and  the  farmers 
and  are  carrymg  out  the  present  pol-  themselves  learn  of  the  utter  good- 
icy  of  the  college  ^j],   of   o^r  men   and   the  countless 

The  college  wil!  receive  from  fed-  ^^ys  by  which  help  may  be  had  of  the 

eral  sources  durmg  the  coming  fiscal  college    in    hours   of   need.      Keener 

year  income  as  follows:  questioners  can  hardly  be  conceived 

MOTriff'fuiiV""'' * '""°  *''^"  sai:\i  meetings  bring  forward  and 

Hatch  fund,'  .'.'.'.'.          j\.pB  OUT  men  are  always  glad  to  be  of  ser- 

Total.  ....  »4".J!o  California  the  past  year  has  appro- 
Frdm  these  funds  all  of  the  salaries  priated  $150,000  for  the  purchase  and 
of  the  officers  of  administration,  in-  equipment  of  a  farm  for  the  agricul- 
strnction  and  research  are  paid,  tural  department  of  her  university. 
This  is  a  gift  to  the  state.  The  state  The  total  appropriation  of  California 
itself  must  furnish,  equip  and  main-  last  year  for  additions  to  the  equip- 
tain  the  college  plant.  For  the  sup-  ment  of  her  Land-Grant  College  was 
port  and  improvement  of  the  college  $389,874.77.  Small  by  comparison 
property,  including  heating,  lighting  seems  the  Land-Grant  College  at 
and  repairs,  the  college  will  receive  Storrs.  At  some  day  not  too  far  di>- 
from  the  state  $20,000.  \ot  includ-  tant  our  college  should  be  given  fun<ls 
ing  the  Gilbert  bequest,  the  property  for  a  model  dairy  bam,  a  convenient 
of  the  college  now  inventories  $266,-  and  commodious  horticultural  build- 
181.42.  The  college  has  a  most  ex-  ing  and  range  of  greenhouses,  a  fire- 
cellent  faculty  and  good  equipment,  proof  library  building  and  a  well- 
And  for  the  past  three  years  it  has  not  equipped  building  for  the  investiga- 
been  able  to  receive  all  applicants  for  tions  and  instruction  of  the  poultry 
its  courses,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  department.  Hut  even  with  itsmode-t 
dormitories — a  lack  now  happily  in  equipment  our  agricultural  college,  it 
large  measure  overcome  hy  the  erec-  no  cost  to  the  students  for  tuition  or 
tion  of  the  new  dormitory,  "Storrs'  room-rent,  is  graduating  young  men 
Hall."  and  women  whose  services  are  in  de- 
A  few  years  ago  the  college  added  inand  at  good  salaries  if  they  are  n.ot 
to  the  instruction  in  its  longer  needed  at  home :  or  whose  scholar- 
courses,  short  winter  courses,  varying  ship  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  i* 
from  ten  days  to  twelve  weeks,  for  the  such  that,  if  they  wish  to  pursue  their 
benefit  of  older  men.  They  included  specialties  elsewhere,  they  are  gladly 
"Dairying,"  "Creamery  Work  and  admitted  to  the  junior  year  at  Comeil 
Butter  Making,"  "Fruit  Growing"  and  other  institutions  of  like  stand- 
and  "Poultry  Culture."  The.sc  have  ing,  and  it  is  conducting  investiga- 
proved  to  be  very  useful  and  have  tions  which  already  have  yielded  re 
been  continued.  ^^o^e  recently  a  suits  of  large,  practical  and  scientific 
summer  school  for  teachers  devoted  10  value,  particularly  in  connection  with 
nature  and  country  life  subjects  has  poultry  farming,  fruit  growing  and 
been  established,    •^t  the  fifth  annual  dairying. 

summer  school  ses.sion  recently  closed  Motives    for    farming    are    many, 

the  enrollment  was  eighty-three.  One  farms  for  money ;  another  farms 

Members  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  for  recreation  or  the  gratification  of 

station  staff  give  manv  lectures  and  his  desire  for  the  beautiful  in  forest, 

addresses  at  meetings  of  farmers  about  field,  fruit,  flower,  growing  animals  — 
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all  the  features  of  a  charming  coun- 
try, or  suburban  estate  thoughtfully 
created  and  studiously  maintained;  a 
third  farms  for  comfort,  lon^;  life, 
mellow  age^-conteiit  with  thrifty 
methods,  a  congenial  occupation, 
means  for  educating  his  children  and 
power  to  ease  the  household  burdens 
of  his  faithful  wife  as  the  declining 
years  draw  on.  Most  occupations  in 
our  rushing  business  world  to-day  are 
occupations  for  j-oung  men,  men  with 
the  power  of  the  prime  of  life  in  their 


bodies  and  brains.  It  is  true  of  farm- 
ing, as  it  is  true  of  almost  no  othL'r 
vocation,  that  it  has  tasks  suited  to 
every  stage  in  a  man's  life.  It  is  a  lite 
of  which  the  salt  does  not  lose  is 
savor.  Sheer  self-preser\'ation  is 
coming  with  many  to  be  their  nio-t 
powerful  motive  for  farming. 

Be  the  motive  for  farming  what  ■: 
may,  no  fairer  field  for  its  pursii:i 
could  be  desired,  all  things  taken  inio 
account,  than  our  thrifty,  beauty-fos- 
tering, home- loving,  age -solacing 
state  presents. 


i    MADE    TO    YIELD    ' 


"THERE  CAN  BE  NO  HAPPIER  LIFE  THAN  HUSBANDRY" 

'■  I  come  now."  the  ancient  Roman  Cato  is  heard  to  aay,  "  I  come  now  to  the 
pleasures  of  husbandry,  in  which  I  vastly  delight.  They  are  not  interrupted  by 
old  age,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  pursuits  in  which  a  wise  man's  life  should  be 
spent.  The  earth  does  not  rebel  against  authority:  it  never  gives  back  but  with 
usury  what  it  receives.  The  gains  of  husbandry  are  not  what  exclusively  com- 
mend it,  I  am  charmed  with  the  nature  and  productive  virtues  of  the  soil  Can 
those  old  men  be  called  unhappy  who  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?  In 
ray  opinion  there  can  be  no  happier  life,  not  only  because  the  tillage  of  the  earth 
is  salutary  to  all,  but  from  the  pleasures  it  yields.  The  whole  establishment  of  a 
good  and  assiduous  husbandman  is  stored  with  wealth ;  it  abounds  in  pigs,  in  kids, 
in  lambs,  in  poultry,  in  milk,  in  cheese,  in  honey.  Nothing  can  be  more  profit- 
able, nothing  more  beautiful,  than  a  well-cultivated  farm." 
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HAwmtis  of  aa  €arlv  JInetlcaR  Sea-Captain 


THB  FIRST  HOYT  IN  AHBRICA  ARRIVED  IN  1638  IN  THE 
SHIP  "ABIGAIL "-THIS  OLD  MANUSCRIPT  NARRATES  THB 
STORY  OP  A  SBAPARING  MEMBER  OP  THB  FAMILY  WHO  LED 
THE  ROVING  LIFE  OP  THE  AMBITIOUS  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
OP  HIS  OENERATION— THIS  TRANSCRIPT  IS  CONTRIBUTED 

BY 
JULIUS  WALTER  PEASE 

HOW  IN  Hn  KmTT-TBIHD  TBAS  iXD  A  OHANDMM  OF  CAPTAIN  SAMUKL  HOTT 

Tba  numnKTlpt  left  br  CaptAlu  Suntnl  Hayt  iUamlnatca  tha  ladomltAUe  conraf  ■  of  tlu  ptsaeer 
AiaerteuM,  UHdr  hsTdahlpa  And  tbalr  mSetlBB*.  It  gift*  cne  ■  better  nadentAiidlnK  of  what  It  mBAni  to 
bave  lived  In  tba  earlier  j>ean  of  the  New  World.  The  orislaAl  of  Iba  nunoaerlpt  li  now  In  pMsaulon  of 
Ur.  HeoiT  Stoae  of  HAdlflon,  CoDDCCtlont,  wbo  !■  the  eon  of  Stephen  Stooe  wbowaa  (be  stepaoD  ot  tb* 
tuggBi  — """  who  iucrlbed  the  nAcradve,  and  ii  now  In  his  nlnety-flrU  year.  The  valuable  maniucrlpt 
hAA  been  In  paHBMlon  of  the  StoUB  f  Amily  ilncc  tha  deAth  of  Ita  writer.  Portion*  of  It  are  here  traaierlbed 
tbroDich  the  oourteay  of  Ur.  Jntlui  Waller  Peaae,  at  New  Britain,  CoDoectlcat,  who  1>  tbe  grandion  of  the 
writer  of  tha  maanacrlpt  and  li  now  In  hla  nlnety-tblrd  year.  He  recall!  hearlnf  hie  mother,  wbo  waa  tbe 
dauBhter  of  the  UAmtor,  tell  of  her  (atber'i  Diperlenee*  much  the  sAaieaa  here  recorded,  and  alao  of 
boAflni:  her  tell  of  Kenee  to  the  American  Revelation.  Tbe  UterAry  quality  of  tbe  mannacript  la  remark- 
Abla,  and  iti  sranunatlaal  conatmctlon  la  unoaually  accurate.  Id  traDecdblnK,  It  WAt  edited  only  Aa  necat- 
BAry  to  preaerve  AD  lllumlnAtlng  Btory  of  tha  period.  lu  aamany  Initancea  as  poeslble  idlosyncraslcB  are* 
preaerrcd.  Illsavldeat  that  CAptAin  Hoyt  rewrota  hlsatory  from  noteaand  memory  in  hla  msttire  yaara, 
probably  shortly  before  bis  death  which  occurred  At  elfhty-two  ycAiB  of  Age.— Bditor 


THE  adventurous  life  of  the 
early  American  in  tbe  age 
when  the  land  was  an  un- 
known wilderness  and  the 
high  seas  were  the  more  familiar  high- 
ways is  vividly  pictured  by  the  old 
journal  left  by  one  Captain  Samuel 
Hoyt,  an  ambitious  American  youth 
who  led  the  roving  life  of  his  genera- 
tion and  fought  in  the  early  wars  of 
his  country. 

The  journal  of  this  rugged  pioneer 
seaman  is  here  recorded.  The  stal- 
wart character  behind  the  strong  hand 
that  inscribed  it  may  be  suggested  by 
the  knowledge  that  Samuel  Hoyt  was 
the  son  of  one  of  the  New  World's 
first  families.  The  Hoyts,  who  spelled 
their  names  variously,  such  as :  Hoyte, 
Hoite,  Hoit,  Hait  and  Haight,  had 
their  beginning  in  America  through 
Simon  Hoyte,  who  was  bom  in  1595, 
probably  at  Curry  Rivel,  Somerset- 
shire, England,  and  came  to  this  coun- 


try in  1628  in  the  ship  "Abigail"  with 
Governor  John  Endicott,  landing  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  exploring 
and  settling  Charlestown.  In  1630 
he  became  one  of  the  settlers  of  Dor- 
chester and  in  1631  was  made  one  of 
the  first  freemen  in  Massachusetts. 
From  Dorchester  he  went  to  Scituate 
in  1633  and  then  became  one  of  the 
settlers  of  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
about  1639 ;  thence  to  Fairfield  about 
1649,  and  then  to  Stamford,  where  he 
died  in  1657,  after  having  been  either 
an  early,  or  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
seven  New  England  towns. 

Samuel  Hoyt,  whose  journal  is  here 
recorded,  is  a  product  of  this  family 
in  a  later  generation.  His  parents 
had  migrated  into  the  old  seaport 
town  of  Guilford,  Cormecticut,  where 
he  was  born  at  East  Guilford  (how 
in  Madison)  April  3,  1744.  From  his 
own  notes  one  is  informed  of  his  ex- 
periences. He  was  twice  married, 
d]> 
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the  first  occasion  being  to  Clotilda 
Wilcox  who  was  born  April  29,  1745, 
and  second  to  Mary  Stone,  a  widow, 
who  was  bom  November  3,  1756, 
After  eighty-two  years  of  pioneer  life 
Captain  Samuel  Hoyt  died  on  October 
5,  1826,  at  Madison. 

AdventnrM  on  a  Plshtlns  Ship 
In  Havana,  Cuba,  in  i7tfa 

The  first  pages  of  the  ancient  jour- 
nal seem  to  have  been  lost  and  the 
story  abruptly  begins  with  a  record  of 
experiences  in  Havana,  Cuba,  about 
1762,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  an  attack  on  Morro  Castle 
and  states  that  after  the  reduction  nf 
Morro  Castle  they  proceeded  up  the 
harbor. 

That  the  Hobson  strategy  of  sink- 
ing a  ship  in  the  channel  to  bottle  up 
the  enemy  in  the  recent  Spanish- 
American  War  was  practiced  some 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  previ- 
ously is  shown  by  one  of  the  first  en- 
tries in  this  quaint  journal.     It  says: 

"We  had  not  gone  far  before 
our  progress  was  impeded  by  a 
lat^  chain  thrown  across  the  channel 
and  fastened  at  each  end  so  firmly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  force  our  way 
through.  We  were,  however,  suc- 
cessful in  raising  it  upon  the  forecas- 
tle of  one  of  the  smallest  vessels  when 
the  carpenters,  with  their  chisels,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  it  in  two.  A  short 
time  after  we  were  again  brought  up 
by  a  seventy-four  gunship,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  sunk  to  prevent  the 
Epproach  of  the  enemy.  We,  how- 
ever, soon  removed  this  impediment. 
Before  we  arrived  so  near  the  town 
as  to  aid  the  land  forces  we  were  a 
second  time  obliged  to  stop  on  account 
of  a  ninety  ,  .  .  ship  placed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  other.  As  soon 
as  the  commandant  of  Cuba  saw  that 
the  fleet  had  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
channel  of  the  obstacles  that  were 
thrown  in  the  way  he  immediately 
capitulated  and  thus  a  further  effusion 
of  blood  was  prevented." 

"It  was  not  without  horror,"  says 


I 


the  journal,  "that  I  beheld  a  large 
number  of  bodies  that  were  aUve  t^ 
morning  in  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
now  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  having  been  thrown  overboard  I 
from  the  ships."  I 

Subsequent  to  the  taldng  of  Cuba 
Captain  Crane  received  compcnsaticm 
for  his  services  and  sailed  on  the 
"Friendshio,"  a  vessel  bound  for  New 
York.  The  lad,  Samuel  Hoyt,  was 
his  cabin-boy.  A  short  time  after  they 
left  Cuba  they  sighted  an  American 
vessel,  which  had  &en  captured  by  the 
French  and  afterwards  retaken  by 
her  own  crew.  Their  situation  was 
hazardous  and  they  requested  Cap- 
tain Crane  to  take  them  and  part  of 
their  cargo  on  board  the  "Friendship," 
He  complied  with  their  request  and 
while  performing  this  benevolent  act 
of  humanity  lost  sight  of  his  company 
and  for  two  or  three  days  proceeded 
on  his  voyage  without  interruption. 
"At  length  a  sail  came  into  sight," 
says  the  journal.  "For  some  time 
he  kept  on  his  way  without  seeming 
to  regard  them,  but  as  the  signals 
were  often  repeated  he  was  induced 
at  length,  by  motives  of  humanity, 
to  bear  down  for  her.  He  soon 
after  discovered  her  to  be  a  small 
sloop,  and  from  her  appearance  con- 
cluded her  to  be  the  same  one  from 
which  he  parted  three  days  before,  bat 
as  he  advanced  nearer  he  felt  less  pos- 
itive about  it,  and,  recollecting  that  hi* 
orders  were  (it  being  time  of  war)  to 
speak  no  vessel  and  let  none  speak 
with  him,  attempted  to  haul  his  wind 
and  get  at  a  greater  distance." 

A  Cabln-Boy'g  Experiences  mm 
Prisoner  on  a  Privateer 

The  journal  says  that  it  was  then  a 
little  past  sunset  and  unfortunately  an 
almost  perfect  calm  succeeded.  They 
had  not  remained  long  in  this  anxious 
condition  before  they  heard  the  sound 
of  oars  coming  from  a  distance  and 
soon  after  were  summoned  to  strike  to 
a  French  privateer.  Captain  Crane 
felt  no  great  disposition  to  surrender 
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his  hard-earned  property  and  delayed 
a  compliance  in  hopes  of  being  over- 
taken with  a  favorable  gale;  but  as 
he  was  unprovided  with  the  means  jf 
resistance,  and  delaying  was  danger- 
ous, he  surrendered  his  ship  as  a 
.  .  .  prize  and  his  men  as  prison- 
ers. When  the  officers  had  taken  for- 
mal possession  of  this  brig  they  took 
the  captain  and  several  of  his  men  on 
board  their  own  vessel  and  left  a  prize 
master  with  a  number  of  others  to 
plunder  at  their  leisure.  Immediately 
upon  their  arriving  on  board  the  pri- 
vateer a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  and 
the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  (after 
having  been  stripped  of  nearly  all 
their  clothing)  were  forced  to  con- 
tinue on  deck  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning  they  were  re- 
moved on  board  the  privateer  and  con- 
fined in  her  hold.  When  they  entered 
their  new  habitation  they  found  the 
vessel's  company  which  sailed  with 
them  from  Cuba.  She  was  captured 
immediately  after  parting  with  the 
"Friendship"  and  sent  off  in  another 
direction  that  the  privateer  might  bet- 
ter succeed  in  decoying  her  compan- 
ion. Here  they  were  kept  on  a  short 
allowance  of  provision  and  were 
allowed  no  water  but  what  they 
sucked  through  a  gun-barrel  three 
feet  in  length,  and  even  this  privilege 
was  not  granted  them  but  one  minute 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  great  severity  of  the  cap- 
tors Captain  Crane  had  the  address  to 
obtain  from  them  the  chest  which  con- 
tained the  ...  of  his  voyage. 
The  captain  of  the  privateer,  upon  ex- 
amining his  prisoners,  observed  many 
of  them  to  be  almost  or  quite  naked, 
having  been  stripped  of  their  coats, 
hats  and  breeches,  upon  which  he 
made  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
affair,  and  finding  out  the  true  cause 
of  their  present  appearance,  ordered 
his  men,  upon  pain  of  his  displeasure, 
to  deliver  up  those  things  they  had  io 
barbarously  forced  from  them. 

After  relating  his  experiences  as  a 
prisoner  on  a  privateer,  Samuel  Hoyt 


in  his  journal  says  that  his  captors, 
having  taken  a  number  of  prizes,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  where 
she  was  met  by  an  Enghsh  battleship, 
which  came  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing prisoners.  The  captives 
were  then  ordered  on  deck  and  taken 
on  board  the  "Beneato,"  a  vessel  of 
twenty  guns.  Here  their  situation 
was  somewhat  more  comfortable,  Iwt 
ithe  rigorous  discipline  which  they  ex- 
perienced in  the  ship  soon  made  them 
sigh  to  regain  their  native  liberty. 
Yet  for  the  inestimable  blessing  all  of 
them,  except  Captain  Crane  and  his 
cabin  boy;  sighed  in  vain. 

Samuel  Hoyt  tells  this  anecdote  of 
his  fidelity,  as  a  cabin-boy,  to  his  mas- 
ter: "Upon  Captain  Crane's  leaving 
the  ship,  observing  the  first  officer 
walking  the  quarter  deck,  I  went  to 
him,  and  pulling  off  my  hat,  requested 
leave  to  go  on  shore  in  company  with 
Captain  Crane.  The  officer  immedi- 
ately made  this  reply:  'We  cannot 
spare  you  at  present'  For  the  sake  of 
consolation  he,  however,  told  me  I 
might  go  on  shore  when  the  main- 
mast went.  Not  long  after,  having 
sprung  the  mainmast,  they  took  it  out 
and  carried  it  on  shore.  When  the 
boat  was  just  shoving  off,  recollect- 
ing the  promise  given  by  the  first 
lieutenant,  I  immediately  stepped  up 
to  him  with  my  hat  under  my  arm 
and  reminded  him  of  his  promise, 
when  the  mate,  laughing  heartily  at 
the  joke,  told  me  I  must  wait  until 
the  foremast  went  on  shore." 
\AU  on  the  HIeh  S«as  off  the 
American  Coast  In  Early  War* 

The  thrilling  adventures  of  the 
cabin  boy,  who  later  became  a  cap- 
tain, are  now  best  told  in  his  own 
words.  The  story  in  his  journal, 
from  this  point,  is  narrated  with  the 
clearness  and  vigor  of  a  born  narra- 
tor as  well  as  navigator.  Here  is  the 
story  as  transcribed  from  the  old 
manuscript : 

"After  parting  from  the  privateer 
the  'Beneato'  returned  to  South  Car- 
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olina  and  continued  to  cruise  off  the 
coast  several  months.  One  day  we 
discovered  a  large  ship,  and  as  we 
took  her  to  be  an  envoy  the  vessel  was 
immediately  cleared  for  action  and  all 
agreeably  were  we  surprised  when 
we  found  it  was  a  British  packet 
which  brought  intelligence  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  bran  s^ed  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Upon  this  news  all 
hands,  dropping  their  anns,  sprang 
upon  the  yards  and  saluted  the  packet 
with  three  cheers  and  being  answered 
on  board  the  packet  we  immediately 
hove  about  and  stood  for  Charleston 
in  company.  The  great  joy  at  the 
news  of  peace  was  somewhat  damped 
upon  opening  the  mail  from  London 
wherein  were  orders  for  the  immedi' 
ate  return  of  the  'Beneato.'  This 
made  the  prisoners  somewhat  sorrow- 
ful. However,  their  manly  courage 
never  forsook  them.  A  few  days 
after,  while  lying  at  anchor,  it  being 
very  early  in  the  morning,  a  midship- 
man was  ordered  to  go  on  shore  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  water  casks. 
The  midshipman,  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  orders,  we  lashed  the  casks  to- 
gether, and,  throwing  them  over- 
board, proceeded  to  man  the  boat 
when  the  officer,  calling  to  the  captain, 
requested  more  men.  His  answer 
was;  'Take  what  number  you  shall 
Aink  necessary.'  Upon  the  midship- 
man hearing  this  he  called  out  to  the 
men  on  board,  saying:  'Come,  my 
boys,  jump  into  the  boat.' 

"I  was  on  deck  at  this  critical  time 
and  knowing  that  if  I  left  this  chance 
to  slip  unimproved  I  must,  of  course, 
go  to  England,  the  hopes  of  again 
seeing  my  friends  and  escaping  from 
such  cruel  masters  stimulated  my 
drooping  spirits  and  made  me  resolve 
to  try  my  legs  if  I  should  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  once  more  to  feel  terra  Hrrna 
under  me.  Having  made  this  re- 
solve and  hearing  the  officer  call 
out  at  the  same  time  for  more  men 
I  immediately  sprang  into  the  boat 
and  sliding  under  one  of  the  benches 


lay  secreted'  until  we  all  landed 
near  the  watering  place.  It  fac- 
ing still  duskish  on  account  of  the 
earliness  of  the  hour  I  assisted  in  get- 
ting the  casks  out  of  the  water  and 
helped  to  secure  the  boat  when  the 
officer,  calling  to  his  men,  says: 
'Come,  my  boys,  we  will  go  and  dtuk 
some  bitters  before  we  proceed  any 
further  in  our  work.'  Fortune  at  last 
seemed  to  favor  me,  and,  lagging^  a  lit- 
tle behind,  I  gladly  saw  them  enter  the 
house  without  observing  my  reluc- 
tance to  follow  them.  lUe  house  was 
situated  about  forty  or  fifty  rods  from 
the  boats.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
watering  place  was  a  lofty  pine  forest 
with  thick  underbrush  at  the  entrance, 

"A  neighbor  by  the  name  of 
John  Murray,  who  belonged  on  board 
the  'Friendship'  at  the  time  of  her  cap- 
ture, happened  at  this  time  to  be 
appointed  boat-keeper.  I  made  known 
my  determination  to  Murray  and  re- 
quested him  to  accompany  me.  He  at 
first  thought  hiy  underteking  to  be 
foolish  in  the  extreme.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  time  to  lose  and  was  resolved 
to  try  it  myself  should  he  still  persist 
in  his  resolution  of  not  accompan>-ing 
me.  I  then  began  to  walk  toward  Uic 
woods;  when  I  had  gone  but  a  few 
rods,  looking  back  I  saw  Murray  fol- 
lowing close  at  my  heels.  We  contin- 
ued to  walk  until  we  gained  the  woods, 
when,  looking  back,  we  saw  the  officer 
and  men  coming  out  of  the  house 
where  they  had  gone  for  their  Iritters 
and  walking  very  moderately  down  'o 
the  boat.  This  was  the  last  time  we 
saw  this  gentleman  officer. 
A  Fugitive's  WuuletinKs  ahmc 
tlM  Duolats  Atlantk  Shon 

"We  had  but  just  entered  the  woods 
when  we  began  to  try  our  skill  in  run- 
ning. We  directed  our  course  into 
the  thickest  of  the  forest  and  ran  until 
nearly  out  of  breath  when  we  beheld, 
to  our  great  joy,  a  safe  asylum  from 
our  pursuers.  A  large  pine  had,  it 
seemed,  been  broken  off  near  the 
ground;    the  tree  being  hollow  we 
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both  crept  into  it  where  we  remained 
through  the  day.  When  night  ap- 
proached we,  creeping  out  of  our  den 
or  hole  like  the  wild  beasts  of  forest, 
pursued  our  way  unmolested ;  taking 
the  stars  for  our  guide  we  proceeded 
in  an  easterly  direction  until  we 
found  a  road  running  to  the  north- 
east. We  kept  this  road,  walking  as 
fast  as  possible  through  the  whole 
night. 

"Whenever  we  saw  anybody  trav- 
eling to  meet,  interrupt  or  over- 
take us  we  immediately  sprang  into 
the  woods,  so  fearful  were  we  of  be- 
ing apprehended.  The  next  day  we 
quit  the  road  and  traveled  in  the 
woods,  takit^  the  sun  for  our  guide. 
The  next  night  we  proceeded  in  a 
quick  pace,  following  the  road 
tiiroi^h  the  night  The  distance  we 
had  traveled  gave  us  some  hopes  of 
escapii^  and  we  traveled  through  this 
day  without  leaving  the  road.  We, 
however,  kept  a  suspicious  eye  on  all 
travelers  we  met;  our  fears  of  being 
taken  somewhat  subsiding,  we  found 
to  our  surprise  we  had  appetites,  not 
having  eaten  anything  for  the  span  of 
three  days.  We  had  no  quarreling  on 
the  road,  for  money,  the  bane  of  soci- 
ety and  source  of  all  evil,  was  not  in 
our  possession,  the  officers  being  very 
cautious  while  on  board  not  to  corrupt 
our  morals  by  leaving  us  the  possibil- 
ity of  becoming  spendthrifts.  Our 
only  resort  now  was  to  beg,  which  we 
tried,  but  without  success,  the  inhabi- 
tants agreeing  with  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  cottage,  it  being  a 
wretched  hovel,  not  fit  for  stabhng 
cattle.  Necessity  knows  no  law ; 
neither  will  hunger  permit  a  man  to 
slight  the  meanest  hovel  while  there  's 
a  possibility  of  obtaining  the  least 
morsel  of  food  to  satiate  an  enraged 
stomach  growling  for  its  prey.  We, 
however,  made  a  shift  to  keep  on  our 
journey,  but  our  steps  were  feeble  and 
slow  through  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 


In  an  old  Southern  Mansion 
before  America  woi  a  Nation 

"Just  at  sunset  we  discovered  a 
large  and  beautiful  house  standing 
upon  a  plantation.  We  quickened  our 
pace  and  reaching  the  house  a  short 
time  after  sunset  immediately  knocked 
for  admittance.  When  being  told  to 
walk  in  we  obeyed  and  were  shown 
into  a  room  where  a  gentleman  sat 
alone  by  the  fire  playing  upon  a  violin 
for  his  own  diversion.  Immediately 
upon  our  entering  the  room  the  gen- 
tleman ordered  us  to  be  seated.  When 
we  had  told  our  story  (one  which  we 
had  framed  before)  he  ordered  one  of 
the  servants  to  boil  us  a  small  kettle  of 
rice  and  in  the  meantime  began  to 
question  us.  At  length,  laughing  -A 
our  fictitious  stories,  he  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand he  was  fully  persuaded  we 
were  runaways,  but,  to  silence  our 
fears,  told  us  he  would  not  expose  us. 
Having  eaten  very  heartily  of  the 
boiled  rice  he  ordered  for  our  lodging 
a  couple  bundles  of  straw  which  were 
laid  on  the  floor  before  the  fire.  We 
slept  well  and  arose  in  good  season  to 
proceed  on  our  way. 

"We  traveled  onward  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  when  we  came 
to  a  ferry  where  we  were  hindered  for 
some  time  before  we  could  get  across, 
not  having  anything  with  which  to  re- 
ward the  ferryman  for  his  trouble. 
We,  however,  at  length  prevailed  upon 
him  to  let  his  negro  man  set  us  across. 
After  thanking  him  we  proceeded  on 
ourjoumey,  Sometimeaftersunsetwe 
were  stopped  by  a  narrow  river  which 
was  very  deep.  We  now  perceived 
that  we  were  on  an  island  which  was 
not  inhabited.  We  cast  our  eyes 
around  and,  though  it  was  night,  we 
perceived  a  large  magnificent  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Upon  this  discovery  we  immediately 
hailed  the  ferryman  as  loud  as  we 
could  holler,  and  being  answered  by  n 
large  negro  it  was  not  long  before  we 
were  saft  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

"As   soon  as   we   were  across  we 
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thanked  the  negro  and  telling  him  we 
were  entirely  unable  to  reward  him  as 
he  deserved,  were  about  to  proceed  on 
when  he  gave  us  to  understand  we 
must  go  see  massa.  We  obeyed 
accordingly  and  following  the  negro 
through  a  spacious  hall  we  were  at 
last  introduced  into  an  elegant  room 
where  sat  a  young  man  and  three 
ladies.  The  eldest  of  the  family 
appeared  to  be  about  sixty  years  if 
age  and  had  become  a  widow  but  a 
short  time  since.  There  we  were  left 
standing  for  some  time;  at  length, 
after  having  surveyed  us  with  appar- 
ent astonishment,  he  at  last  ordered  us 
in  a  stern  voice  to  be  seated.  After 
we  had  obeyed  the  young  man  and 
taken  our  seats  we  immediately  b^an 
our  lamentable  story.  He  seemed  to 
listen  to  it  very  attentively  until  we 
informed  him  that  we  were  landed  at 
Charlestown,  when  he  interrupted  us 
to  inquire  why  we  did  not  seek  a  pas- 
sage Dy  water  as  there  were  always 
plenty  of  northern  vessels  in  Charles- 
town.  We  told  him  the  small -pox 
was  very  prevalent  there  when  we 
arrived  at  that  port,  and,  as  we  had 
neither  of  us  had  it,  we  preferred  go- 
ing by  land  to  Georgetown  and  taking 
a  passage  from  there,  'You  lie,'  said 
he,  'you  rascals!  You  have  deserted 
from  a  man-of-war  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  will  take  you  back  to  Charles- 
town  as  I  am  authorized  to  return  all 
deserters  and  receive  five  pounds  ster- 
ling for  every  one  I  deliver.'  We, 
however,  (like  old  Job)  held  fast  our 
integrihr  while  he  proceeded  to  exam- 
ine and  cross-examine  us  at  his  lei- 
sure. 

"When  he  had  pursued  this 
method  for  some  time  to  no  purpose 
he  became  very  humorsome  and  asked 
us  a  variety  of  questions  about  the 
amusements  of  the  Yankees  and  the 
different  productions  of  the  New 
England  states,  etc.,  etc.,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  took  care,  now  and  then, 
to  advert  suddenly  to  the  old  subject 
in  hopes,  no  doubt,  of  making  us  con- 
tradict our  former  assertions.     We 


were,  however,  too  much  on  our  guard 
to  be  ensnared  by  this  artifice ;  recol- 
lecting the  old  saying  that  'a  lie  weU 
stuck  to  is  as  good  as  the  truth'  we 
adhered  to  our  story  so  firmly  that  he 
at  last  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  our 
innocence.  The  aforementioned  old 
lady,  whom  we  took  to  be  the  mother 
of  this  young  man,  speaking  to  her 
son,  said:  'I  wonder  you  can  be  w 
much  pleased  in  teasing  those  youi^ 
men.  I  really  believe  they  are  honest 
lads  and  speak  the  truth.'  Before  this 
we  observed  she  was  setting  an  ele- 
gant table  and  concluded  that  the  fam- 
ily had  not  drank  tea  before  we 
arrived.  Then  judge  of  our  surprise 
and  astonishment  when  the  old  lady 
informed  us  that  this  elegant  enter- 
tainment had  been  prepared  solely  for 
us  and  gave  us  a  cordial  invitation  '^o 
help  ourselves  to  whatever  we  liked 
best.  We  had  been  some  time  without 
food  and  should  probably  have  in- 
jured our  health  had  not  the  idea  of 
being  carried  back  and  delivered  up  as 
deserters  taken  away  our  a[q)etites. 

"As  soon  as  we  had  supped  the  old 
lady  commanded  us  to  follow  her ;  we 
obeyed  and  being  led  through  numer- 
ous apartments  we  at  lengidi  arrived 
in  a  small  bed-room  whidi  was  ele- 
gantly furnished,  when  the  old  lady, 
pointing  to  a  bed  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  and  setting  down  the  light,  says : 
'My  lads,  you  must  sleep  there,'  tetlmg 
us  at  the  same  time  not  to  nm  away  in 
the  morning  before  she  was  up  and 
bidding  us  Good  evening,"  left  us  to 
our  repose.  On  the  ensuing  morning 
we  arose  early  and  the  old  lady,  get- 
ting up  soon  after,  loaded  us  with 
victuals,  and,  giving  us  some  bitters. 
told  us  we  now  were  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey.  As  soon  as  we 
had  left  the  house  we  observed  the  ne- 
gro, who  had  ferried  us  across  the 
preceding  evening,  coming  to  meet  m. 
Upon  seeing  him  we  told  him  his  mas- 
ter had  given  us  liberty  to  depart. 
'Very  well,  massa,'  was  his  rcf^y. 
We  then  proceeded  to  state  our  pcn- 
erty  to  him,  making  that  as  an  excuse 
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for  our  not  rewarding  him  for  his  ser- 
vices to  us  the  evening  before.  While 
racking  my  brains  how  to  reward  him 
I  bethought  myself  of  a  pair  of  flannel 
drawers  which  I  had  constantly  worn 
for  near  three  months.  These  I  de- 
termined at  length  to  make  him  a 
present  of.  This  I  did  the  more  will- 
ingly for  two  special  reasons;  the  first 
was,  the  weather  being  so  warm  as  ro 
render  them  uncomfortable;  the  sec- 
ond reason  being  far  the  most 
weighty,  as  no  doubt  everyone  will 
admit  when  they  come  to  be  informed 
that  they  contained  living  animals 
almost  innumerable.  The  negro 
seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  his 
present  and  I  of  getting  rid  of  so  large 
a  quantity  of  live  stock,  so  that  all 
parties  being  suited,  we  parted  on 
good  terms — he  to  his  daily  labor  and 
we  to  our  occupation  of  traveling  and 
begging. 

In  tbe  old  Seaport  Town  o< 
Newport.  145  Years  Ago 

"We  arrived  at  Georgetown  just  be- 
fore the  sun  left  the  earth  for  the 
lesser  lights  to  rule.  We  walked 
round  amongst  the  shipping  for  some 
time  without  being  able  to  find  any 
vessel  which  belonged  to  New  York. 
We,  however,  at  last  agreed  with  a  . 
certain  captain,  belonging  to  a  brig, 
for  our  lodging  on  board  of  his  vessel. 
We  continued  in  this  situation,  work- 
ing hard  for  the  span  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen days,  and  all  the  wages  we  re- 
ceived was  our  daily  bread.  We  at 
length  engaged  a  passage  on  board  of 
two  different  vessels  bound  to  Rhode 
Island.  We,  however,  got  separated 
soon  after  we  left  Georgetown  by  a 
gale  of  wind  from  the  northeast, 
which  continued  to  blow  for  the  span 
of  twenty-four  hours  with  unabated 
fury.  After  the  storm  subsided  we 
proceeded  on  our  way  without  any- 
thing remarkable  taking  place.  I  shall 
only  observe  that  after  fourteen  days' 
passage  we  arrived  safe  in  Rhode 
Island  about  thirty  miles  east  from 
Newport,  where  I  arrived  just  after 


sunset  the  same  day. 

"After  arriving  at  Newport  I  spent 
the  evening  in  wandering  about  the 
town  and  among  the  shipping  in  hopes 
of  finding  some  one  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  would  be  humane  enough 
to  find  me  a  lodging,  I  being  wholly 
destitute  of  money,  not  even  having 
anything  I  could  barter  for  a  lodging. 
At  length,  my  strength  and  fortitude 
leaving  me,  I  seated  myself  upon  a  log 
and  wept  over  my  cruel  fate.  I  re- 
mained in  this  melancholy  train  of  re- 
flection for  some  time  till  at  length, 
arousing  from  this  horrible  train  of 
ideas,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  get 
liberty  to  sleep  in  some  vessel's  hold, 
that  the  deck  might  cover  me  from  the 
dews,  which  were  very  large  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  down  the  wharf  with  this 
intention,  when  lo!  to  my  astonished 
sight,  I  beheld  Captain  Thomson, 
an  old  acquaintance.  He  imme- 
diately invited  me  on  board  of  his  ves- 
sel which  lay  down  at  the  end  of  the 
long  wharf.  When  we  arrived  on 
board  he  gave  orders  for  a  supper  to 
be  got  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
supper  I  was  requested  by  all  present 
to  give  them  a  relation  of  my  adven- 
tures. 

"According  to  their  request  I  gave 
them  a  true  account  of  the  dangers 
and  hardships  I  had  gone  through, 
which  kept  us  up  to  a  very  late  hour. 
We  at  length,  however,  retired  to  rest 
and  arose  the  ensuing  morning  tn  high 
spirits,  being  refreshed  by  that  all- 
powerful  god,  called  by  the  ancients 
Morpheus,  who  befriends  the  misera- 
ble and  revives  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  meanest  slave.  The  vessel  which 
I  slept  on  board  of,  sailing  the  next 
morning,  I  found  myself  once  more 
alone,  without  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance. I  once  more  sat  myself  down 
without  knowing  what  to  do  or  which 
way  to  go.  While  I  remained  in  this 
situation  I  once  more  cast  a  wistful 
look  upon  the  harbor  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing some  vessel  enter  it  with  some 
acquaintance   on  board   who    might 
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contribute  to  my  relief,  or,  to  state  my 
still  stronger  hopes,  I  was  trying  my 
utmost  to  find  a  vessel  in  which  I 
might  embark  for  New  Haven  or  even 
New  York.  After  looking  some  time 
I  at  length  beheld  a  vessel  beating  up 
the  har&or   (the  wind  being  ahead). 

"After  looking  some  time  at  the 
vessel,  I  again  falling  into  my  old 
train  of  melancholy  reflections,  con- 
tinued to  ponder  over  my  unhappy 
fate  until  I  was  broken  off  by  having 
my  name  called  in  an  audible  voice, 
when,  standing  up,  I  looked  around 
me  with  amazement,  wondering  who 
the  person  could  possibly  be,  as  I  had 
no  acquaintance  in  Newport,  After 
looking  for  some  time  without  being 
able  to  learn  from  whence  the  voice 
proceeded  I  was  again  about  to  reseat 
myself  and  concluded  it  was  nothing 
more  than  disturbed  imagination  when 
my  ears  were  again  saluted  by  bearing 
my  name  called  a  second  time,  more 
distinctly  and  much  louder  than  I  did 
the  first  time.  I  again  looked  around 
me,  somewhat  perplexed  at  my  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  the  person  who  had  re- 
peated my  name  twice  undiscovered. 
At  length,  however,  I  espied  the  per- 
son who  had  been  hailing  me  standing 
upon  the  windlass  of  a  vessel  I  have 
mentioned  before  that  was  beating  up 
the  harbor. 

"Uptm  observing  the  person  more 
narrowly  I  recognized  my  old 
friend  and  fellow-sufferer,  Murray 
(who  came  from  Georgetown  in 
another  vessel  and  had  been  separated 
from  us  by  a  storm  soon  after  we  left 
that-  place.)  As  soon  as  the  vessel 
reached  the  wharf  we  were  in  each 
other's  arms  and  resolved  not  to  sep- 
arate again,  let  what  would  take  place, 
until  we  should  arrive  safe  at  home. 
N.  B.  This  makes  the  old  proverb 
good,  'Misery  loves  company.  I  be- 
ing happy  in  the  acquisition  of  my  old 
friend,  Murray,  we  remained  together 
through  the  day.  It  growing  towards 
night,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  look 
about  us  for  a  lod^ng ;  walking  down 
the  wharf  for  this  purpose,  we  saw  a 


vessel  just  arrived,  and  going  on 
board,  inquired  of  the  captain  where 
she  was  bound,  and  being  embarked 
on  board  and  arrived  safe  in  New 
Haven  the  next  day  before  sunset 
We  immediately  went  on  shore  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  East  Haven,  when 
we  took  up  our  lodging  with  a  distant 
relative  of  mine  for  that  night 

"The  next  morning  we  arose  early, 
and  not  having  anything  to  impede 
our  progress,  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney with  alacnty  and  arrived  home  at 
Guilford  soon  after  the  sun  had  passed 
the  meridian,  where,  to  the  no  small 
joy  and  surprise  of  our  friends,  we 
were  received  with  exclamations  of 
satisfaction  and  wonder  almost  ex- 
ceeding belief.  We  on  our  part  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing arrived  safe  home  after  having 
been  absent  twelve  months. 

On  the  Slocv  •■  Dove"  bound 
for  the  far  Mediterranean 

"In  less  than  one  month  after  my 
arrival,  I  again  embarked  on  board  of 
the  sloop  'Dove,'  C«>taiQ  Meigs, 
bound  to  Itaha.  In  about  eight  or 
ten  days  after  our  departure  we  ob- 
served a  heavy  rolling  sea,  which  ap- 
peared very  singular,  as  we  had  but 
very  moderate  weather  for  three  or 
four  days  previous  to  our  observing 
this  strange  tumult  in  the  watery  ele- 
ment This  weather  continued  until 
about  one  of  the  clock  the  next  day, 
when  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  set  in  from 
the  southward  and  westward.  Every 
exertion  to  save  the  vessel  proving 
useless,  we  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost 
The  vessel  soon  after  upset  Captain 
Meigs  being  in  the  cabin  at  the  time 
was  with  much  difficulty  saved  from 
drowning.  We,  however,  made  a 
shift  to  hang  on  to  the  upper  gunnel 
for  the  span  of  ten  hours,  wlucb 
brought  night,  but  gave  us  no  encour- 
agement, as  the  storm  continued  to  in- 
crease. The  vessel  being  laden  with 
live  stock  on  deck  and  lumber  in  die 
hold,  with  some  barrels  of  floor,  kqit 
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her  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 
although  filled. 

"Soon  after  she  upset  we  ob- 
served the  boat  (to  our  great  sat- 
isfaction) was  lashed  to  the  wind- 
ward gunnel,  and  of  course  was  out  of 
water.  Upon  my  observing  the  lash- 
ing to  be  out  of  water,  I  made  a  shift 
to  get  to  it,  and  cut  the  boat  loose  with 
a  small  knife  I  had  saved  in  the  gen- 
eral consternation.  We  all  being 
without  clothes,  except  trousers  (our 
hats  having  been  washed  overboard 
some  time  before  night)  we  had  no 
knife  excepting  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, this  being  too  small  for  a  sail- 
or's use,  yet  notwithstanding  by  care- 
ful management  it  proved  a  means  in 
the  hand  of  Providence  of  saving  the 
whole  crew  from  a  watery  grave. 
Soon  after  the  boat  was  cut  loose  by 
this  small  knife,  we  made  a  shift  to 
get  her  into  the  water  the  leeward  side 
of  the  wreck. 

"After  trying  some  time  to  free  her 
from  the  water  which  was  in  her, 
without  success,  we,  however,  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  clearing  the  coat 
of  water,  and  by  giving  her  a  large 
scope  of  rigging  for  a  painter,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  her  above  water. 
We  now  began  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  best  means  possible  for 
our  preservation.  After  reflecting 
upon  this  subject  a  short  time,  we 
unanimously  agreed  (as  we  had  no 
provision  or  anything  to  support  na- 
ture, except  about  one  gallon  of  rum 
which  we  found  washed  out  of  the 
cabin  in  a  small  keg)  as  soon  as  day- 
light appeared  to  risque  ourselves  in 
thelong-boat,  in  hopesof  fallingin  wiith 
some  vessel.  For  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting our  plan  in  execution,  we  hauled 
alongside  of  the  wreck,  and  found 
means  of  getting  the  topsail,  which  lay 
in  the  buckets.  We  next  undertocMc 
to  get  into  our  possession  the  topsail- 
yard,  which  with  much  difficulty  we  at 
length  effected.  After  much  labor 
we  succeeded  in  cutting  the  yard  in 
two,  and  making  a  mast  for  the  yawl ; 
the  topsail  wiui  a  slight  alteration 


answered  for  a  sail.  All  this  was 
accomplished  before  daylight,  a  small 
penknife  being  the  only  tool  we  had  to 
perform  our  night's  job  with. 

Wrecked  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Adrift  In  the  Storm 

"When  daylight  appeared  we  cast 
off  from  the  wreck  and  commending 
ourselves  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
bore  away  before  the  wind.  One  man 
was  stationed  at  the  helm  to  steer  with 
a  broken  arm,  a  second  stood  on  his 
knees  to  bail,  while  the  two  others 
were  forced  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  for  ballast ;  and  this  was  our  con- 
stant situation  while  we  remained  in 
it.  For  the  space  of  three  days  we 
were  driven  before  the  wind  without 
any  cessation  from  our  labor  of  steer- 
ing and  hauling  as  the  storm  appeared 
to  increase.  Neither  sun,  moon  nor 
stars  appeared,  and  exhausted  nature 
almost  sunk  under  the  severe  suffer- 
ings we  were  obliged  to  encounter. 
The  fourth  day  tJie  gale  broke  and  the 
weather  cleared  up,  the  wind  blowing 
as  near  as  we  could  guess  from  the 
northwest.  The  sun  continued  to 
shine  through  the  whole  day,  and  at 
night  set  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Night 
coming  on  we  observed  a  heavy  black 
cloud  arise  out  of  the  southwest;  a 
storm  of  thunder  ensued.  As  soon  as 
the  thunder  and  lightning  ceased  a 
violent  gale  of  wind  set  in  from  the 
soiithwest.  Every  ray  of  hope  seemed 
to  vanish  and  we  expected  no  other 
than  that  one  hour,  or  even  half  an 
hour,  longer  to  live,  would  be  the 
utmost  olE  our  probationary  time. 
When  daylight  appeared  we  discov- 
ered a  large  breaker  some  distance 
astern  and  concluded  among  ourselves 
that  the  moment  of  our  dissolution 
was  at  hand,  when  we  should  be 
buried  in  a  watery  grave.  When  the 
breaker  overtook  us  we  were  for  a 
while  buried  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  wave,  however,  left 
us  in  a  much  better  situation  than  we 
could  possibly  have  im^ned.  Upon 
our  wiping  the  water  from  our  eyes. 
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we  again  beheld  each  other  with  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  surprise.  We  imme- 
diately set  ourselves  to  work  clearing 
the  boat  of  water,  it  being  almost  even 
full,  (having  had  forethought  suffi- 
cient to  lash  the  bucket  to  the  boat  be- 
fore the  wave  overtook  us). 

"We  soon  cleared  the  boat  of  water 
and  again  secured  the  bucket  as  be- 
fore. We  had  but  just  time  to  secure 
ourselves  and  bucket  before  a  sec- 
ond wave,  similar  to  the  first, 
broke  over  us  with  great  furry. 
We,  however,  continued  to  stidc 
to  the  boat  until  this  wave  had 
subsided,  when,  quitting  our  holds,  we 
again  succeeded  in  freeing  the  boat 
from  water;  the  wave  ensuing,  being 
the  third,  was  more  moderate,  and  we 
were  again  relieved  from  the  fear  of 
immediate  destruction.  We  remained 
in  this  perilous  situation  until  the  next 
day,  when  the  captain,  worn  down 
with  fatigue  and  trouble,  sank  under 
hardships  too  great  for  human  nature 
to  bear.  Nature  appeared  exhausted, 
and,  unable  to  support  himself  longer 
in  an  upright  position,  he  fell  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  unable  10 
help  himself  in  the  least.  One  man 
by  the  name  of  Hand  (it  seems  but  a 
tribute  of  justice  to  the  memory  of 
William  Hand  to  remark  that  he,  un- 
der God,  was  the  means  of  our  preser- 
vation. During  the  whole  time  of 
our  continuance  in  the  boat  he  was  re- 
markable for  calmness,  judgment  and 
perseverance,  and  after  the  captain 
was  deprived  both  of  strength  and 
reason,  Hand's  courage  and  patience 
were  not  exhausted  in  the  least),  was 
the  only  person  able  to  steer  the  boat. 

"About  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
sun  made  its  appearance  through  the 
clouds,  which,  excepting  one  day,  had 
been  hidden  from  our  sight  by  clouds 
and  darkness  ever  since  we  were  ship- 
wrecked. During  the  whole  period 
we  had  never  discovered  a  vessel  and 
all  hopes  of  life  seemed  to  be  taken 
away ;  but  that  ever  gracious  Being, 
who  hears  the  cry  of  the  raven  and 
condescends  to  r^ard  the  minutest 


occurrences  of  life,  saw  all  our  afflic- 
tion and  had  determined  to  g^rant 
them  relief.  About  three  of  the  dock, 
as  near  as  we  could  judge,  we  espied 
a  lofty  ship,  but  as  she  was  plying  to 
the  windward  and  we  were  obliged 
to  sail  before  the  wind,  the  prob^I- 
ity  of  our  being  discovered  by  the  ship 
was  so  small  that  we  in  a  measure 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  saved.  Yet 
was  the  hand  of  Providence  visible  \t 
this  time,  it  being  about  four  o'clock 
when  we  passed  the  ship.  We  had 
but  just  passed  her,  when  the  watch 
on  board  of  her  being  called,  the  man 
who  was  going  to  take  the  helm, 
stepped  forward  to  take  an  observa- 
tion of  the  weather,  and  lookii^ 
around,  observed  our  boat  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  could  not  ascertain  what  it 
was,  as  it  instantly  disappeared  in  the 
hollow  of  a  sea.  He  stood  til!  it  arose 
to  his  sight  the  second  time,  when,  be- 
ing convinced  it  was  in  reality  a  boat, 
he  cried  out  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch:     'A    boat!     A    boat!' 

Heroic  Struggle  Against  the 
Elements — and  a  Resco*  at  Sea 

"The  ship's  courses  were  immedi- 
ately hauled  up  in  compliance  (as  we 
afterwards  learned)  with  the  orders 
of  the  chief  officer  on  deck.  They 
soon  gave  her  stem  way,  by  throw- 
ing  her  topsail  aback  (the  wind 
blowing  too  fresh  to  admit  of 
their  heaving  about,  and  standing 
down  for  Um  purpose  of  catching 
us)  and  proceeded  down  for  us; 
after  coming  within  hail,  an  offi- 
cer on  board  of  the  ship  called  out  to 
us  to  be  of  good  courage,  saying  at 
the  same  time  to  his  men  on  board: 
'Get  a  line  ready,  my  boys,  we  wiD 
soon  catch  them.*  When  the  slup 
came  alongside  of  us,  the  first  mate 
(to  whose  generous  exertions  we 
were  at  this  time  indebted)  a^ed  as 
if  we  could  hold  on  to  a  rage  We 
replied  that  we  thought  ourselves  too 
much  exhausted  by  long  abstinence 
and  fatigue  to  perform  any  service 
that  required  much  bodily 
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He  then  directed  us  to  fasten  it  to  the 
boat  by  taking  two  or  three  turns 
round  the  forethought  after  having 
passed  it  through  the  ringbolt.  A 
rope  was  then  thrown  us,  and,  we 
obeying  the  mate's  directions,  were 
soon  alongside  of  the  ship.  We  were, 
however,  so  much  exhausted  that  we 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  the  ship's 
deck  without  assistance.  The  mate 
seeing  the  condition  we  were  in,  com- 
manded some  of  his  men  to  jump  into 
the  boat  and  assist  us  in  getting  on 
board. 

"When  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  out  of  immediate  danger  our 
happiness  was  indescribable.  The 
mate  then  desired  us  to  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  possible  while 
he  secured  the  boat  (it  being  a  very 
handsome  yawl).  Captain  Meigs  was 
too  far  gone  to  realize  what  had 
passed,  and  was  laid  gentle  on  the 
deck,  while  the  mate  was  hoisting  the 
boat  on  board.  The  captain  of  the 
ship  now  made  his  appearance  on  deck 
for  the  purpose  (as  it  appeared)  of 
inquiring  how  long  we  had  been  in 
the  boat  and  whetiier  we  had  lived 
without  food  for  any  length  of  time. 
Upon  his  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  replied:  'And  what 
would  have  become  of  you  if  it  had 
not  been  for  me?'  We  remarked  for 
answer  that  we  must  soon  have  per- 
ished. The  captain  then  turned  and 
ivent  below  where  he  remained  until 
the  Sabbath  ensuing.  We  were  then 
taken  to  a  fire  and  stripped  of  our  re- 
maining clothes  (which  were  shirts 
and  trousers)  as  they  had  not  been 
dry  a  single  moment  since  our  ship- 
wreck. Upon  the  mate's  inquiring 
which  we  stood  most  in  need  of,  vict- 
uals or  drink,  we  informed  him  that 
our  thirst  was  the  most  distressing. 
Accordingly  he  made  us  some  weak 
sling,  and  after  a  short  time  he  gave 
us  a  small  quantity  of  boiled  rice  to- 
gether with  a  small  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese,  which  seemed  more  like 
aggravating  when  relieving  our  en- 
raged appetites.    His  precaution  was 


undoubtedly  the  most  safe  method  he 
could  devise  for  those  incapable  of 
using  judgment  for  themselves.  After 
we  had  supped  we  were  removed  lo 
another  apartment  and  furnished  with 
a  comfortable  field  bed,  and  as  we  had 
been  for  a  long  time  a  stranger  to 
'Nature's  kind  restorer,  balmy  sleep,' 
my  companions  soon  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  which  I  found  impossible  to  do, 
without  first  satisfying  in  some  degree 
my  enraged  appetite. 

At  the  Mercy  ol  a  Strange 
Crew  after  Long  Sufteriag 

"I  had  not  remained  long  in  this 
situation  before  several  of  the  ship's 
crew  came  down  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  bite  of  cold-junk  (as  they 
termed  it).  Unfortunately  for  me, 
they  supped  in  the  same  room  where  I 
lay.  I  lay  all  the  time  they  were  at 
supper  entirely  still,  not  making  the 
least  noise  for  fear  of  being  noticed, 
wishing  to  keep  them  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  my  voracious  appetite  keep- 
ing me  awake  while  my  companions 
were  asleep.  After  they  had  finished 
their  repast,  they,  laying  aside  their 
victuals  and  drink,  returned  on  deck. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  crept  off 
from  my  bed,  and  being  too  feeble  to 
walk,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
toward  the  place  in  which  I  saw  the 
sailors  deposit  their  victuals,  on  my 
hands  and  knees.  Having  arrived,  I 
loaded  my  hands  with  meat  and  bread, 
and  leaving  the  locker,  I  crept  to  a 
lai^e  can  filled  with  water,  with  a  full 
determination  to  drink  only  three 
swallows;  but,  alas!  how  feeble  are 
our  resolutions  when  crazed  by  en- 
raged appetites !  I  put  it  to  my  mouth 
and  before  my  judgment  could  come 
to  my  assistance,  I  had  almost  emptied 
the  can.  I  now  undertook  to  crawl 
back  to  my  bed.  I  had  not  proceeded 
half  way  before  I  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  and  remidned  where  I  was,  being 
totally  unable  to  proceed  farther.  I 
remained  in  this  situation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  being  racket! 
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with  the  most  excruciating  pains  that 
man  ever  suffered  by  imprudence, 
"Havii^  no  one  to  blame  except 
myself,  I  determined,  if  I  must  die  by 
my  own  hand,  to  leave  the  world  in 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  my  com- 
plaint. A  little  before  day,  oppressed 
nature  seemed  to  exert  itself  to  her 
utmost,  and  after  having  discharged 
the  contents  of  my  stomach,  I  felt 
myself  so  much  relieved  that  I  was 
enabled  to  regain  my  bed.  in  the 
morning  the  mate  came  down  to 
see  how  we  fared,  and  when  he 
learnt  what  I  had  been  about 
through  the  night,  he  exclaimed : 
'Thank  God  that  you  are  still 
alive.'  In  consequence  of  the  hu- 
mane attentions  of  our  new  friends, 
Captain  Meigs  and  crew  gradually  re- 
gained their  health.  I  remained  ill 
much  longer  than  any  of  my  compan- 
ions on  account  of  my  imprudent  con- 
duct The  Sabbath  morning  after  we 
had  been  taken  on  board  the  ship,  the 
boatswain,  who  had  charge  of  Captain 
Warner's  watch,  had  the  politeness  at 
eight  of  the  clock  to  go  down  and  in- 
form him  of  the  time,  that  he  might 
as  usual  give  orders  to  call  another 
watch.  The  captain  replied  that  he 
would  tell  him  whether  it  were  eight 
o'clock  or  not.  He  then  took  a  quad- 
rant and  came  up  with  a  disturbed  air, 
and  after  looking  some  time  at  the 
sun,  said :  'It  is  not  eight  yet,'  After 
this  his  manners  continued  to  be  very 
singular  during  the  forenoon,  and  his 
motions  were  unusually  precipitant. 

S«d  Fat*  of  Sblp'fl  CapUIn  who 
L0M8  bU  Ufe  In  Delirium 

"At  twelve  o'clock  the  mate  took  his 
observation  and  went  below  to  per- 
form his  necessary  labor  of  naviga- 
tion.  In  the  meantime  the  captain 
was  on  deck,  and  after  advancing  to 
the  side  of  the  ship,  took  a  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  applied  it  to 
his  eyes.  He  then  (after  taking  It 
away  from  his  eyes)  looked  around  to 
see  if  anyone  observed  him,  and, 
thinking  himself  unnoticed,   actually 


proceeded  to  tie  it  over  his  face.  The 
man  at  the  helm  bad  narrowly 
watched  all  his  strange  manoeuvres, 
and  instantly  cried  out  1  'The  captain 
is  going  overboard!'  The  mate  then 
ran  from  the  cabin,  seized  hold  of  his 
clothes  just  as  he  was  plunging  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  pulled  him  in 
with  such  fury  that  they  both  fell 
backwards  on  deck.  After  stn^- 
gling  a  few  moments,  he  disengaged 
himself  from  the  mate  and  ran  up  to 
the  forecastle,  and  made  a  second 
attempt  to  leap  overboard,  being  pre- 
vented by  some  of  the  sailors ;  he 
seemed  to  be  more  calm;  while  the 
officers  held  a  consultation  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  was  best 
to  be  done  with  Captain  Warner,  As 
they  considered  it  to  be  a  hazardous 
thing  to  put  their  commander  under 
close  confinement,  they  chose  rather 
to  watch  him  on  deck.  They  accord- 
ingly placed  him  aft,  where  he  contin- 
ued walking  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
He  soon  after  became  agitated  and 
often  prayed  earnestly  with  an  audible 
voice.  At  the  close  of  his  prayers  he 
would  exclaim  with  much  emphasis: 
'Oh,  if  I  must  be  buffeted,  I  must  bet' 
Towards  night  his  agony  appeared  to 
increase  and  he  prayed  with  greater 
frequency  and  earnestness.  In  the 
evening  a  light  being  placed  in  the 
binnacle,  as  the  captain  walked  past 
it,  the  light  discovered  to  us  large 
drops  of  sweat  standing  upon  his 
forehead. 

"Not  long  after  he  itn^ned  that  he 
saw  a  fire-ship  and  directed  the 
helmsman  to  change  his  course.  The 
mate  (by  the  name  of  Sewards)  en- 
deavored to  pacify  him,  and  ordered 
the  man  at  helm  to  steer,  as  he  had 
done  before.  The  captain  insisted 
that  it  was  a  fire-ship  and  that  it  was 
making  towards  them  very  fast.  He 
then  ran  to  the  helm  and  placing  it 
hard  up,  ordered  the  yards  to  be 
quared  immediately,  apparentiy  with  a 
view  to  our  preservation;  yet  after 
some  time  Mr.  Sewards  prevailed  od 
him  to  let  him  take  it,  and  in  order,  if 
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possible,  to  divert  him,  called  out: 
'Boys,  get  up  the  guns  on  deck;  it  is 
the  devil  that  Captain  Warner  sees; 
silver  will  kill  him.  We  will  put  all 
the  money  we  have  into  the  guns  and 
shoot  him.'  But  the  captain's  mind 
was  too  gloomy  to  be  amused  by  this 
stratagem.  Shortly  after,  he  remarked 
that  the  ship  was  near  at  hand  and 
took  a  spcaldng  trumpet  and  hailed 
her.  He  then  applied  it  to  his  ear  as 
if  to  hear  the  reply. 

"After  listening  a  while  he  again 
put  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth  and 
cried  out:  'Oh!  Do  spare  me  a 
little  longer  r  After  again  wait- 
ing as  if  to  know  the  result,  he 
mournfully  exclaimed :  'Oh !  if  I  am 
to  be  buffeted,  I  must  be!'  He  then 
observed  that  the  boat  was  coming 
from  the  fire-ship,  and  said;  'Boys, 
man  the  sides.'  Accordingly,  two 
men  descended  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
with  their  hats  under  their  arms. 
This  was  only  customary  civility  and 
performed  to  honor  gentlemen  when 
entering  and  returning  from  a  ship. 
He  then  made  the  compliments  which 
are  usual  when  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion came  on  board,  and  said:  'Sir, 
will  you  please  to  walk  below?'  and 
immediately  repaired  below  into  the 
cabin,  where  he  continued  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  So  novel  and  sur- 
prising was  the  same  that  not  a  loud 
word  was  spoken  on  deck  during  the 
whole  time. 

"When  Captain  Warner  again  came 
on  deck  he  seemed  to  compliment  a 
departing  stranger,  and  gave  orders 
to  man  the  sides.  His  orders  were 
immediately  obeyed  and  two  men  de- 
scended as  before.  He  next  made  a 
short  prayer,  and  afterwards  took  a 
gold  watch  from  his  pocket  and 
offered  it  to  the  mate.  'Here,'  said 
he,  'Mr.  Sewards  is  my  watch ;  keep 
it  to  remember  me,  for  I  have  not  long 
to  stay  without.'  'I  don't  know  what 
you  mean.  Captain  Warner,'  rejoined 
Mr.  S- — ,  'by  not  having  long  to 
stay ;  I  don't  want  your  watch,  for  I 
have  one  of  my  own.'    The  captain 


then  laid  it  on  the  binnacle,  and  Mr. 
Sewards,  thinking  it  unsafe  to  have 
him  remain  longer  on  deck,  prevailed 
on  him  to  go  below.  Having  occa- 
sion shortly  after  to  leave  the  cabin, 
he  directed  one  of  the  people  to  re- 
main in  it,  and  if  anything  happened 
to  call  for  help.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  man  cried  out,  and  when  Mr. 
Sewards  came  to  his  assistance  he 
found  Captain  Warner  suspended  out 
of  the  cabin  window.  They  both  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  him  in,  and  after 
shutting  the  windows,  Mr.  Sewards 
stationed  three  men  before  each  win- 
dow to  guard  them. 

"After  this  Captain  Warner  con- 
tinued walking  for  a  few  minutes. 
All  on  a  sudden  (to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole)  he  seemed 
actuated  by  supernatural  springs,  for 
turning  upon  his  heel  (as  he  was 
walking  from  the  windows)  he  ap- 
peared to  spring  at  least  the  distance 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  passing  out 
of  the  window  head  first,  and  carrying 
it  together  with  the  frame  and  case- 
ment along  with  him.  Mr,  Sewards 
then  hastened  on  deck,  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  gave  orders  to  have  the 
ship  immediately  put  in  stays.  He 
then  repaired  aft  and  called  out:  'Cap- 
tain Warner !  Captain  Warner !'  with 
a  loud  voice,  but  received  no  answer. 
After  they  had  made  two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  heave  the  vessel  in 
stays,  he  (the  mate)  ordered  to  have 
the  boat  immediately  cleared. 

At  Leeward  Islands  after 
Several  TraEedles  at  Sea 

"After  the  men  had  obeyed  their 
ofEcer's  commands  in  clearing  the 
boat,  they  inquired  if  it  were  l^st  to 
throw  the  boat  over,  as  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  or  heard  of  the  captain.  Mr. 
Sewards  made  answer  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  entirely  useless  to  throw 
the  boat  over,  adding  that  the  captain 
went  off  very  strangely  without  leav- 
ing any  wake  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  was  discernible  to  any 
man  aboard,  or  even  without  leaving 
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them  any  room  to  conjecture  what 
had  become  of  him.  The  former 
mate  (now  master)  of  the  ship  then 
gave  orders  to  have  the  light  sails  all 
taken  in  and  the  others  closely  reefed, 
and  continued  them  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, (notwithstanding  the  lightness 
of  the  breeze)  until  the  next  day, 
when  his  men  enquired  the  reason  of 
his  shortening  sail,  as  the  captain  was 
irrecoverably  lost.  He '  replied  that 
the  ship  and  cargo  were  Captain 
Warner's  and  that  if  the  devil  had 
such  power  over  him,  he  knew  not 
how  much  he  might  have  over  his 
property.  Mr.  Sewards  continued  to 
prosecute  his  voyage,  and  thirty-seven 
days  after  arrived  at  Antigua.  Just 
at  evening  we  approached  the  mouth 
of  Param  Harbour,  where  we  an- 
chored during  the  night. 

"In  the  morning  we  were  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Mr.  Boling,  our 
then  chief  mate,  did  not  as  usual  make 
his  appearance.  After  waiting  im- 
patiently for  some  time  Captain  Sew- 
ards sent  to  his  stateroom  and  ex- 
pected to  be  informed  that  he  was 
within  sick  or  dead,  but  upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  neither  he 
nor  anything  belonging  to  him  was  on 
board.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
the  night  preceding  his  elopement  he 
had  privately  hailed  a  boat  of  negroes 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  convey  him 
to  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships-of-war, 
choosing  rather  to  be  anywhere  than 
in  that  melancholy  place  (as  he 
termed  it.)  After  sailing  up  the  Har- 
bour Captain  Sewards  landed  us  in 
the  same  destitute  circumstance  of 
money  and  clothes  as  we  were  when 
taken  on  board  the  ship.  A  number 
of  gentlemen  soon  collected  on  shore 
and  inquired  of  Captain  Sewards 
where  he  was  from.  'Portsmouth, 
N.  H,,'  was  his  reply.  They  then 
asked  him  what  news  he  brought.  He 
answered  that  it  was  very  bad,  and 
proceeded  to  inform  them  of  our  hav- 
ing been  taken  up  by  him  when  almost 
famished  for  the  want .  of  food  and 
rest     He  then  proceeded  to  inform 


them  of  the  awful  event  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  captain. 

"As  soon  as  Mr.  Sewards  had 
finished  his  narrative  these  humane 
gentlemen  gave  us  an  invitation 
to  walk  UT>  with  them  to  a  I'ublic 
House,  which  stood  near  by,  and 
after  feeding  and  clothing  us,  had 
a  subscription  made  up  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  our  pecuniary 
wants  for  the  present  We  had  been 
in  port  but  a  few  days  when  to  our 
great  joy  we  learned  that  Captain  Vail 
(one  of  our  former  acquaintances) 
was  just  arrived  at  the  port  of  St 
Johns  in  the  same  Island.  All  of 
us  (except  Capt  Meigs)  repaired 
thither  immediately,  where  we  met 
with  a  kind  reception  from  our  old 
friend.  Captain  Vail.  About  eight  or 
ten  days  after  we  arrived.  Captain 
Meigs  made  his  appearance  Laden 
with  presents  which  he  had  received 
from  his  truly  axAAa  and  disinterested 
patron  in  Param. 

The  Sca-farar'a  Home-comlnK 
Back  Id  old  New  EngUnd 

"Soon  after  I  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  New  London  in 
North  America,  which  was  short  of 
hands,  and  after  a  passage  of  four- 
teen days  (having  been  about  three 
months)  arrived  safe  in  New  London, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  home  by 
land ;  found  my  friends  well  at  Guil- 
ford and  pleased  at  my  return.  They 
were,  however,  much  surprised  at  my 
coming  home  alone,  and  still  more 
were  they  surprised  by  hearing  the  re- 
cital of  my  voyage.  Captain  Meigs 
and  one  of  my  brothers  in  tribulaticm 
had  the  happiness  of  reaching  home 
the  same  evening  on  which  I  arrived 
Next  day,  being  Sabbath,  Captain 
Meigs,  myself  and  the  sailor  who 
accompanied  the  Captain  home,  at- 
tended Divine  Service  and  jointly 
offered  up  a  tribute  of  Gratitude  and 
Praise  to  our  Almighty  Preserver  and 
Benefactor,  who  had  saved  as  amid'St 
the  furious  Seas !  In  the  interval  be- 
tween   the    meetings    Wm.     Hand 
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arrived.  He  attended  public  worship 
in  the  afternoon  and  returned  public 
and  hearty  thanks  to  Him,  whom  the 
winds  and  seas  obey,  for  his  safe  re- 
turn to  his  family  and  friends. 

"After  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
had  elapsed  since  my  arrival  I 
inquired  of  every  person  which  I 
thought  likely  to  be  able  to  give 
me  any  information  about  Captain 
Seward,  but  without  any  success, 
until  near  three  years  afterwards, 
when  I  saw  the  former  boatswain 
of  the  ship  and  learned  from  him 
that  after  we  left  the  ship  the 
hands  became  frightened  and  would 
continue  in  her  no  longer;  that  Cap- 
tain Seward  offered  to  advance  him 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Mate  if  he  would 
remain  with  him,  but  that  he  (the 
boatswain)  was  unable  to  reconcile 
his  mind  to  the  idea  of  staying,  and 
consequently  obtained  a  dismission; 
that  the  Captain  shipped  another  crew, 
but  they  also  became  timid  and  de- 
serted the  ship. 

"After  Captain  S had  dis- 
charged his  cargo  he  took  a  freight 
of  sugar  for  London,  but  was 
forced  to  hire  laborers  by  the  day  to 
load  the  vessel.  He  was  then  obliged 
to  contract  with  a  ship's  crew  only  for 
the  run,  and  when  he  reached  London 
was  again  left  alone.  And  being  very 
much  discouraged  he  sold  the  ship 
and  cargo  to  free  himself  from  any 
further  embarrassment,  and  had  never 
(to  his  knowledge)  made  any  returns 
of  the  voyage  previous  to  that  period. 
But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

A  Vfiyagc  oa  th*  Biic  "  Delifht" 
to  BarbadoM  In  1763 

"Near  the  close  of  the  year  1763  I 
again  embarked  on  board  a  brig, 
called  the  'Delight,'  bound  to  Barba- 
does.  The  repeated  losses  which  I 
had  sustained  sat  heavy  on  my  mind 
and  I  resolved  once  more  to  attempt 
repairing  them.  I  shall  omit  men- 
tioning particulars  for  fear  of  tres- 
passing upon  the  patience  of  my 
reader,  and  only  observe  that  after  a 


qidck  and  pleasant  passage  we  arrived 
at  our  destined  port  in  high  spirits  and 
good  health.  Soon  after  our  arrival 
at  Barbadoes  we  landed  our  cargo, 
and  leaving  the  captain  to  dispose  of 
the  property  (the  Mate  taking  charge 
of  the  Brig)  proceeded  to  Salt 
Tudas  (  ?)  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing a  load  of  salt.  When  we  arrived 
at  that  place  we  found  ourselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  transporting  the 
salt  the  distance  of  one  mile  by  land 
over  a  rough  and  almost  barren  coun- 
try. This  so  much  impeded  our 
progress  that  fourteen  days  elapsed 
before  we  had  finished  loading  the 
Brig.  During  this  time  a  great  part 
of  our  provisions  being  exhausted, 
and  the  Island  without  inhabitants,  we 
could  obtain  no  provisions  to  recruit 
our  almost  exhausted  stores  without 
endangering  our  lives  and  property, 
as  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  at 
open  hostilities  and  we  on  a  Spanish 
coast  surrounded  by  enemies ;  we 
were  obliged  to  proceed  on.  Not- 
withstanding our  scanty  allowance, 
ten  days  after  we  left  the  Island,  our 
small  store  of  provision  being  divided 
we  found  to  our  sorrow  that  twenty 
biscuits  and  four  pounds  of  meat  per 
man  was  all  we  had  to  depend  upon 
during  the  remainder  of  our  voyage, 
which  proved  very  long. 

"Thirty  days  elapsed  before  we 
were  able  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply- 
In  the  meantime,  after  our  provisions 
were  exhausted,  we  betook  ourselves 
to  a  new  occupation,  even  that  of 
catchii^  rats,  which  was  all  we  had 
to  subsist  on  for  the  space  of  five  days. 
Even  these  animals  were  so  embold- 
ened by  hunger  that  they  frequently 
sallied  forth  from  the  scaling  of  the 
vessel  and  attacked  us  when  asleep. 
Several  of  our  people  were  badly  bit- 
ten by  them,  losing  large  pieces  of 
flesh  from  our  hands  and  feet.  Dur- 
ing the  passage  we  had  never  spoken 
a  vessel,  and  as  we  had  often  experi- 
enced contrary  winds,  hope  the  only 
friend  of  the  unfortunate,  had  almost 
taken  his  flight  from  on  board  our 
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famished  ship.  Just  as  the  time  that 
we  made  the  N.  American  Coast  we 
fell  in  with  2  vessel  bound  to  the  West 
Indies,  of  whom  we  obtained  some 
fresh  supplies  of  provision,  which  so 
much  enlivened  the  ship's  crew  that 
joy  was  perspicuous  in  every  counte- 
nance, and  every  eye  sparkled  with 
hope  of  soon  again  beholding  Uieir 
beloved  friends.  Soon  after  we  part- 
ed with  the  vessel  that  supplied  us ;  a 
favorable  breeze  sprang  up,  and  in  the 
space  of  four  days  we  arrived  in  Guil- 
ford, found  our  friends  all  in  good 
health  and  pleased  at  our  safe  return, 
after  an  absence  of  five  months  and 
ten  days, 

Bonnd  for  the  Island  ol 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  In  1764 

"In  Jime  1764,  I  again  shipped  on 
board  the  same  Brig  and  set  sail  for 
Jamaica.  Fortune  at  length,  seeming 
tired  of  opposing  one  who  had  so  long 
been  her  sport,  made  some  amends  by 
giving  us  fair  winds  and  a  quick  mar- 
ket.  Soon  after  we  arrived  in  port 
one  of  the  mates  sickened  and  died. 
We  soon  accomplished  our  business 
in  port  and  set  out  on  our  return 
home.  Not  long  after  we  left  Jamaica 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  hurri- 
cane, which  carried  our  mast  by  the 
board,  and  left  us  a  complete  wreck, 
for  the  winds  and  seas  to  toss  us 
wherever  Proyidence  saw  fit.  Through 
the  protecting  hand  of  Heaven  our 
lives  were  preserved,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  hurricane  our  vessel  presented 


us  with  3  dreary  prospect,  not  havii^ 
a  strand  of  rigging  on  dedc  except  the 
main  ropes.  We,  however,  by  un- 
wearied exertions,  erected  jury  masts, 
which  in  seventeen  days  ^tbe  weatiier 
being  good)  brought  us  to  oar  de- 
sired haven,  viz. :   Guilford. 

"After  remaining  with  my  friends  a 
short  time  I  again  made  a  voyage  to 
Jamaica.  It  proved  to  be  fntunate, 
and  no  unusual  event  occurred  dnrii^ 
my  absence  from  Guilford.  Subse- 
quent to  my  return  I  ccmtintied  at 
Guilford  several  months,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  repairing  a  small 
house,  which  I  had  just  purchased. 
Not  long  after  I  engaged  another  trip 
for  the  West  Indies,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  fall  from  my  house,  whidi 
at  first  I  looked  upon  as  a  severe  mis- 
fortune, but  Providence  meant,  it  for 
my  good.  The  vessel  in  whi^  I  had 
designed  to  sail  was  (owing  to  con- 
trary winds)  sixty  days  on  her  faonie- 
ward  bound  passage  without  being  1 
able  to  reach  the  American  coast  dur-  I 
ing  which  time  the  person  who  sailed  1 
in  my  room  was  lost  overboard,  and  I 
they  were  finally  obliged  to  return  to 
the  West  Indies  before  they  could  ter- 
minate the  voyage." 


The  journal  of  Captain  Hoyt  now 
enters  upon  a  narration  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  years  Just  before  and 
during  the  American  Revolution. 
His  thrilling  story  of  adventures  in 
these  "knighthood  days  in  America" 
will  be  recorded  in  another  chapter. 


"AH  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ! 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great. 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 


"Nothing  useless  is  and  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 


"For  the  structure  that  we  raise. 
Time  is  with  materials  filled; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocksiwidi  which  we  build." 


THE  TAVERN  AND  THE    OLD   POST   ROAD 


NORMAN  TALCOTT 


<Ak  Old  Tavern  Song) 
Our  life  is  notbins  but  a  winter's  day. 
Some  only  break  tbcir  fast  and  so  away; 
Others  stay  dinner  and  depart  full  fed; 
The  deepest  age  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
He's  most  in  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day, 
Who  dies  betimes,  has  less  and  less  to  pay. 


Ths  article  berewllb  coDtlnu 
EiwurOa,  farmerly  editor  of  tbc  Mc 

Sreeawlch  irlll  be  prcseated  by  sei 


IT  is  not  long  since  the  great  net- 
work    of     thoroughfares     that 
cross     and     counter-cross     the 
Western    Continent,    and    over 
which    some    eighty    milHon    people 
now    pass,    were    but    rough    trails 
through  dense  forest  wilderness. 

Then  as  the  axe  blazed  broader 
paths  and  the  trails  widened,  the  turn- 
pike and  the  post-road  stretched 
through  the  woodland  and  fields, 
winding  its  course  over  hills  and 
down  the  slopes  into  the  valleys,  join- 
ing the  neighboring  villages. 

Not  long  ago  a  single  highway  was 
the  sole  artery  between  'New  York 
and  Boston,  taking  and  bearing  on- 
ward all  the  life  and  traffic  which 
flowed  into  it  from  the  smaller  arte- 
ries leading  from  the  less  populous 
villages  and  settlements.  So  impor- 
tant a  part  did  this  road  have  in  the 


early  life  of  the  nation  that  there  i; 
hardly  a  momentous  event  in  her  his- 
tory which  it  does  not  recall. 

Along  it  rode  His  Majesty's  gov- 
ernor of  New  England,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros.  as  he  journeyed  to  take  hi- 
seat  at  Boston.  In  1775  spurred  over 
it  the  messenger  who  bore  the  news 
of  Lexington,  and  through  its  du<t 
resolutely  trudged  the  trained  band« 
that  in  answer  to  his  summons  hur- 
ried to  the  relief  of  Boston.  Later  it 
was  traveled  by  Washington  ami 
Lafayette  and  other  great  men  who 
received,  from  the  country  people 
dwelling  on  it,  ovations  amouniinf: 
almost  to  worship. 

In  those  days,  instead  of  the  stri- 
dent voice  of  the  automobile,  echoei 
from  hill  and  vale  the  soaring  note- 
of  the  post  horn.  It  brought  the 
good  folk  of  the  towns  along  the  a^av 
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hurrying  to  their  windows  and  doors 
to  see  the  coach  roll  in  with  its  cargo 
of  jnail  and  passengers  from  the  out- 
side world. 

Among  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary hostelries  which  were  scat- 
tered along  the  Post  Road  between 
Xew  York  and  Boston,  none  is  more 
intimately  linked  with  the  life  of  early 
clays  than  the  old  Israel  Knapp  Inn, 
in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  General 
Israel  Putnam  for  a  time  in  1779.  and 
where  he  was  surprised  by  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  day  of  his  daring  ride  down 
the  stone  steps,  the  tale  of  which  is  so 
dear  to  every  American  school-boy. 

The  house  must  have  been  built 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
land  on  which  it  stands  was  bought 
in  1692  by  one  Timothy  Knapp.  and 
there  is  in  the  Greenwich  Land  Rec- 


ords a  deed  of  a  gift  of  a  half  of  the 
house  and  land  to  his  son,  Israel 
Knapp,  in  1729.  The  erection  was 
of  course  between  these  two  dates. 
From  earliest  times  it  was  used  as  an 
inn,  and  its  hospitable  roof  has  cov- 
ered many  a  famous  man  who  jour- 
neyed on  horseback  or  in  stage  coach 
between  Boston  and  Kew  York. 

In  1766  the  town  records  show  that 
a  meeting  of  freeholders  was  held  at 
the  house  of  "Israel  Knapp,  Inn- 
holder."  In  this  house  were  held 
meetings  of  one  of  the  first  Masonic 
lodges  in  America,  and  in  recent 
years  while  repairs  were  being  made, 
certain  of  the  regalia  was  found  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Acacia 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Greenwich. 

The  really  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  the  place  begins  with  the 
American   Revolution.     During  most 
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of  the  war  Greenwich  was  debatable 
ground.  Much  of  the  time  there 
were  American  troops  stationed  in 
the  town,  but  there  were  frequent 
raids  by  the  British  soldiers  and  by 
the  hands  of  guerillas,  known  as 
"cow  boys,"  while  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  loyal  to  the 
"crown." 

Among  the  most  inveterate  Tories 
was  the  inn-keeper,  Israel  Knapp,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  tavern  was  for  a 
long  time  a  secret  meeting-place  for 
those  who  sought  to  defeat  the  pa- 
triot cause.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
held  in  ill-repute  by  all  good  patriots, 
and  his  name  was  on  the  dangerous 
list  held  bv  the  local  "committee  of 
safety." 

Connected  with  the  cottage  is  a 
most  romantic,  though  dismal  tale. 
The    old    inn-keeper's    favorite    son. 


Timothy  Knapp,  though  as  ardent  3 
Tory  as  his  father,  was  in  love  witli 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  patriot. 
Jonathan  Mead,  who  lived  nearby. 
Tradition  says  that  the  girl  recipro- 
cated his  affection,  but  she  iras  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolutionists  that  mane 
her  indignantly  refuse  when  Timothv 
sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  The 
youth,  as  might  be  expected,  wa- 
deeply  hurt. 

He  called  to  her  reproachfully  ami 
angrily  as  he  left  the  house  that  e\-en- 
ing :  "You  shall  speak  to  me  one  day. 
but  I  shall  never  answer  you!" 

He  little  knew  how  true  were  hi; 
words.  One  evening  shortly  after- 
ward when  he  was  approaching  the 
house,  perhaps  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  win  the  maid,  her  father. 
mistaking    him     for    a    "cow   boy' 
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iiaraiider.  shot  him  through  the 
leart.  The  girl,  recc^nizing  him, 
hrew  herself  upon  his  lifeless  body 
nd  implored  him  to  speak,  but  he 
vas  dead  and  unable  to  answer  to  the 
aresses  that  were  showered  upon 
im.  The  body  lies  buried  on  the 
rounds  of  the  ancient  inn. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  1779, 
ieneral  Israel  Putnam  was  staying 
1  the  house  when  surprised  by  a 
irpe  party  of  British  and  Tories  un- 
cr  General  Tryon.  The  story  re- 
ites  that  the  general,  old  gallant  that 
e  was,  that  night  escorted  a  pretty 
laiden,  Mistress  Bush  of  Cos  Cob, 
)  a  dance  in  a  part  of  the  town 
nown  as  Pecksland,  and  did  not  re- 
irn  until  the  wee  small  hours  of  the 
lorning.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
^sume  that  he  did  not  rise  early  once 
e      had     retired.       Tradition     also 


affirms  that  he  was  shaving  in  the 
morning  when  an  American  officer, 
one  Titus  Watson,  rode  in  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  approach  of  Gene- 
ral Tryon  with  a  large  force  of  Brit- 
ish and  Tories  along  the  Post  Road 
from  \'ew  York.  He  hastened  to 
the  Congregational  meeting-house, 
which  was  hut  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
Knapp  tavern,  and  drew  up  his  little 
body  of  Continentals.  Resistance 
by  such  a  small  force  was  futile,  and 
after  the  fir.it  volley  Putnam  ordered 
his  men  to  seek  safety  wherever  they 
might  find  it,  and  himself  started  on 
a  gallop  toward  Stamford  for  rein- 
forcements. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
Congregational  Church  is  a  precipi- 
tous and  rocky  hill,  now  known  as 
"Put's  Hill."  In  it  were  cut  steps, 
twenty-four,   it   is    said,    in   number. 


B  LATE  COLOMBL  HENRY  HERSCHEL  ADA31S 


lOLITIOH  AND    iHAUauaATID  THI  MoVIHIHT  WHICH  FuSIInD 

It  as  an  Ahuicah  Landmark 
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whereby  on  Sundays  the  members  of 
Christ  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  ascended.  The 
llritish  were  confident  that  they  had 
captured  the  American  general  when 
they  saw  him  spurring  his  horse 
toward  the  steps.  Xot  so.  however. 
With  reckless  daring  he  galloped  his 
horse  <Iown  the  stone  steps,  turning  in 
the  saddle  as  he  went,  shaking  his  fist 
and  calling  out,  defiantly:  "God  cuss 
Vf.'.  I'll  hang  ye  to  the  next  tree  when 
J  get  ye." 

I  he  a.stonnded  dragoons  reined  up 
at  the  head  of  the  steps,  catching  a 
gliinp5e  of  the  "flying  horseman," 
1< Hiked  at  one  another  in  bewilder- 
ment. Putnam  returned  that  day 
with  reinforcements  in  time  to  cap- 
ture a  considerable  number  of  them 
as   prisoners. 

( )iie  of  tile  eye-witnesses  of  the 
daring  ride  was  Rose  Fitch,  an  old 
-lave  woman  belonging  to  Jahez 
i'itch,  who  lived  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  She  died  in  Port  Chester  about 
^ixty  year.i  ago  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Tompkins,  of 
I'lirt  Chester,  who  is  now  about 
eighty  year.';  old,  tells  the  stnry  which 
llic  old  slave  woman  related  to  him 
wlii'ii  he  was  a  boy. 

""I  wa.'i  standing  at  the  gate  on  the 
morning  when  the  liritish  raided  the 
mwn."  she  often  told  me,"  said  Mr, 
Tompkins  to  the  writer.  "T  had 
hoard  the  firing  near  the  Congrega- 
tii>nai  Church,  and  like  everyone  else 
ill  town,  had  rushefl  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  As  I  looked  down 
the  road  I  saw  a  man  riding  up  the 
road  at  a  break-neck  pace.  Hardly  a 
hundred  yards  behind  him  rode  a 
dozen  or  more  men  in  scarlet  uni- 
forms. 

•"Across  the  brow  of  the  hill  ran  a 
stone  wall  in  which  there  was  an 
opening  at  the  point  where  the  path- 
way reached  the  summit.  Leaving 
the  main  road  the  first  hor.seman 
(lashed  straight  through  and  down 
the  pathway  which  was  very  steep 
and  in  which  a  number  of  steps  were 


cut.  The  men  who  followed  reined 
up  at  the  stone  wall  and  were  silent 
for  a  moment  as  if  astonished.  Then 
they  fell  to  arguing  with  one  another, 
and  later  rode  away.  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time  who  the  daring  rider  was, 
but  was  told  later  that  the  man  was 
General  Putnam  and  that  his  pursuers 
were   British   soldiers.'" 

"At  that  time,"  explains  Mr. 
Tompkins,  "no  roadway  had  been  cut 
through  the  rocks,  as  at  present,  but 
stretched  over  the  hill  to  the  south  of 
the  present  one.  The  pathway  men- 
tioned was  a  short  cut  for  pedestrians, 
and  as  it  descended  precipitously, 
steps  had  been  cut  in  the  earth  and 
long  stones  laid  to  keep  the  earth  in 
place.  It  was  down  these  that  Put- 
nam took  his  flight." 

Since  the  Revolution  the  old 
Knapp  tavern  has  been  the  propeity 
of  various  owners.  It  was  held  until 
about  1812  by  Margaret  Knapp, 
<laughter  of  the  old  tavern-keeper. 
In  1814  it  was  purchased  by  a  Dr. 
Tracey.  who  came  to  Greenwich  from 
\ew  York,  and  it  remained  in  the 
Tracey  family  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  In  1901  the  late  Colonel 
Henry  Herschcl  Adams,  a  wealthy 
iron  merchant,  who.se  wife,  Helen 
Reddington  Adams,  a  descendant  of 
John  Reddington,  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  .served  at  Greenwich  during  the 
Revolution,  is  regent  of  the  Putnam 
Hill  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  bought  the  cot- 
tage and  induced  several  wealthy  men 
who  make  their  home  in  the  town 
to  join  him  in  presenting  it  to  the 
Daughters.  Siiortly  afterward  a 
"kirmes.s"  was  held,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  .'\dams  and  Miss  Jennie  Kent, 
and  a  fund  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dollars  was  rai-sed  to  pre- 
.serve  it  an  American  historic  shrine. 

It  was  mainly  through  Colonel 
-Adams'  endeavors  that  the  public 
dedication  of  the  cottage  on  June  14, 
1906,  was  brought  about.  He  spent 
most  of  the  painful  illness  that  pre- 
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ceded  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  6th  of  this  year,  in  dictating  let- 
ters of  invitation  to  his  many  promi- 
nent acquaintances  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  in  otherwise  arranging  for 
the  coming  event.  He  hoped  to  live 
to  see  the  dedication,  but  expressed 
the  wish  that  in  case  of  his  death  the 
affair  would  go  on  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble as  if  he  were  present  to  take  part. 
The  dedication  was  probably  the 
most  elaborate  gala  day  ever  held  in 
Greenwich.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  day  was  a  military  parade  in 
which  the  Putnam  Phalanx  of  Hart- 
ford, the  Governor's  Foot  Guard  of 
New  Haven,  Company  L,  Third  In- 
fantry, Connecticut  National  Guard, 
of  Greenwich,  members  of  New  York 
Chapters  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  the  Minute  Men  and  other 
organizations  took  part. 


Among  the  speakers  present  were: 
General  Stewart  S.  Woodford,  Gov- 
ernor Roberts,  Rear  Admiral  J.  C 
Coghlan,  and  Darius  Cobb  of  Boston. 
the  eminent  historical  artist.  The 
parade  was  in  charge  of  Colonel  Rob- 
ert B.  Baker,  well-known  in  Xeiv 
York  and  Philadelphia  military  and 
social    circles. 

A  short  time  before  his  death. 
Colonel  Adams  commissioned  Artist 
Cobb  to  paint  a  portrait  of  General 
Israel  Putnam,  which  he  loaned  per- 
petually to  the  cottage.  ^^^.  CoW> 
had  spent  the  year  previous  to  begin- 
ning the  painting  in  studying  (lie 
Connecticut  general's  life,  and  all  die 
enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  the  art- 
ist is  apparent  in  the  work. 

Like  all  the  pictures  of  Putnam,  it 
is  taken  from  Trumbull's  sketch,  bui 
it  is  entirely  different  from  any  of  the 


PORTRAIT  OF  ISRAEL  PUTNAM,  AMERICAN  HERO 

PAINTED  BY  DARIUS  COBB 

The  Euineht  Historical  Paintbh 

For  Colonsl  Hbnrv  Hbrschbl  Adams 

NOW  IN  'the  old  KNAPP  INN 
RECENTLY  DBDICATED  AS  THE  PUTNAM  COTTAGE 


ORIGINAL  DEED  OF  KNAPP  TAVERN— EXECUTED  IN  1719 


Know  all  men  bj  these  presents  that  1  Timothy  Knap  of  Greenwich  in  the  County 
of  fairfield  Sc  Colony  of  Connecticut  for  ye  love  good  will  &  fatherly  afection  whidi  I 
'  '    '  y  loving  &  dutiful  son  Israel  Knap  of  the  s.ime  place  County  and 


have  and  do  bear  to  n: 


Colony  aforesd  do  fully  freely  &  absolutely  give  &  grant  unto  my  aforesd  son  Israel 
Knap  his  heirs  excrs  or  admrs  for  ever  aoietin  pearsal  or  pearsaJs  of  land  within  ye 
bounds  of  greenwich  the  half  of  my  now  Dwelling  hous  and  the  one  half  of  my  home  lo: 
&  ye  one  half  of  a  barn  when  it  is  bilt  and  finished  &  the  one  half  of  my  orchard  &  tie 
land  OD  south  side  of  the  street  that  is  bounded  north  by  the  street  &  east  by  the  land 
of  Ebeneezer  Mead  &  south  by  the  land  of  Sam'l  Mills  &  west  by  ye  meads  land  for  him 
ye  sd  Israel  Knap  his  heirs  asigns  for  to  have  &  to  hold  ye  above  bargained  premises 
with  all  Rights  privalidgs  and  apurtanances  to  ye  same  belonging  or  in  any  wis  apurtain- 
ing  &  do  promis  to  warrant  secure  &  defend  the  above  bargained  premises  irom  all  fonner 
bargains  seals  rents  taxes  or  in  cumbrances  what  so  ever  made  or  contracted  before  the 
Oaye  Sc  Date  hereof  always  provided  that  the  ad  Israel  Knap  is  not  to  sell  nor  let  out  sd 

g remises  to  any  man  or  persons  who  so  ever  during  the  life  of  his  father  &  for  the  cod- 
rmation  of  this  above  written  Deed  of  gift  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  &  seal  this 
twenty  first  Day  of  March  anno  qui  Domini  172^ 

Signed  sealed  &  deiivertd  The  tenth  day  of  ApriU  anno  domini  17:11 

In  the  presents  of  then   appeared    the    person    of   Timothy 

Caleb  Knap  Jue.  Knap  Sr  did  acknowlidg  the  above  wriltrc 

Tobn  Marshall  deed  of  gift  to  be  bis  free  and  voluntary 

Entered  April  ye  igth  Day  act  &  deed. 

1719  by  Joshua  Knap  Recorder  Gershom  Lockwood  Justice  of  ye  peace 


others  in  expression.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain (lash  and  gallantry  in  it  which 
is  lacking  in  the  other  pictures  and 
which  at  once  recalls  the  incident  of 
the  wolf  hunt  and  the  dash  down  the 
stone  steps.  It  also  makes  the  story 
of  his  escorting  the  young  lady  to  the 
dance  on  the  night  before  the  attack 
seem  very  plausible. 

To-day  the  old  Knapp  tavern  is  not 
only  an  American  landmark  but  un- 
der the  hospitality  of  Miss  M.  E.  Tal- 
cott  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Sharkey,  is  a  genteel  Colonial  tea- 
room. The  hostesses  are  members  of 
an  old  Connecticut  family,  and  their 
great-grandfather,  Nehemiah  Risley, 
of  Hartford,  like  Mrs.  Adams'  ances- 
tor, was  quartered  in  Greenwich  dur- 
ing the  Revolution ;  indeed,  in  all 
probability   he   often   visited   the   old 

The  furniture  is  of  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  periods,  most  of  it 
bearing  historical  significance.  In 
some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to 
use  reproductions  of  particularly  in- 
teresting historical  pieces.  Among 
the  old  pieces  is  a  desk  which  was  the 


property  of  Colonel  Barrett,  who 
led  the  American  troops  at  Concord. 
Putnam  was  at  one  time  a  guest  of 
Colonel  Barrett,  and  wrote  a  letter  10 
Washington  at  the  desk.  Among  the 
reproductions  are  those  of  the  table 
upon  which  was  signed  the  I>eclara- 
tion  of  Independence  and  that  of  a 
"highboy"  which  belonged  in  the  Tal- 
cott  family,  and  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  that  article  of  furniture 
in  existence,  and  the  Washington 
chairs  now  at  Moimt  \'ernon.  The 
work  in  all  of  these  is  remarkable,  ■i" 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  originals. 

To  wayside  farers  who  are  siill 
passing  along  the  route  of  the  old 
Post  Road,  the  ancient  Knapp  tavern 
still  extends  its  hospitality. 

To-day  the  house  is  open  to  pil- 
grims and  offers  its  traditional  re>t 
and  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveler 
as  it  did  in  days  of  yore  when  I>rael 
Knapp,  the  indomitable  Torj-,  stood 
before  the  glowing  fireplace  on  cold 
winter  nights  and  argued  against  ihe 
American  Revolution, 


all 


|5E 


Pax  UobiKun-Pcacc  Be  Olitbloi 

Bv  Vr.  C«ib  im\nm 

MY  mind  ia  gone — a  ionely  wanderer 
Like  in  the  dark  of  Night  a  single  star. 
Pale,  trembling,  undulating,  groping,  lost. 
Congealed,  dismayed  and  utricken  in  the  frost 
Of  blasting  Winter,  endless  as  the  Dark 
Un  which  my  soul  was  driven  to  embark. 
Shoreless  tbe  sea  of  Night  and  endless  seem 
The  clouded  skies  where  not  a  siDgle  beam 
Of  light  appears,  but  all  is  Emptiness. 
Void,  vain,  uncertain,  waving,  bottomless! 
I  hail  some  kindred  spirits— none  appear; 
I  call  aloud— the  echoes  only  hear: 
And,  back  recoiling  on  the  trembling  air. 
Reverberate  my  murmur  of  despair  I 
As  when  a  star,  that  twinkles  all  alone 
In  those  unfriendly  depths,  is  tossed  and  blown 
Prom  place  to  place,  but  nowhere  findeih  rest, 
So  doth  my  soul  go  roving,  all-distressed, 
In  far  ethereal  regions  where  no  tight 
Nor  hope  nor  joy  nor  life  dispels  the  night. 
No  human  sign  appears;  yet  hark!  meseems 
I  hear  faint  voices,  as  in  peaceful  dreams 
Bright  angels  chant  and  charm  the  sleeping  mind ; 
Boft  cornea  the  sound,  as  if  a  minstrel,  blind 
And  erring,  wander'd  'mong  the  stars  and  triei 
With  his  frail  lyre  to  woo  an  hesperid  bride. 
Softly  the  murmur  runs  of  female  song. 
In  mingled  siren  voices;  if  amoa^ 
The  evii  spirits  they  or  angels  fair, 
Nought  is  to  tell  me,  none  can  now  declare. 
Who  knows  its  purport;  who  is  there  to  tell? 
Calls  it  to  heaven ;  summons  it  to  hell? 
Alas!  blind  man  in  darkness  ((ropes,  live  men 
In  sin,  dead  men  in  pain — what  boots  it  then? 
The  infants  stumble  and  the  adults  fall. 
The  struggling  grapple  and  the  erring  call; 
They  calloo  GoA.  when  lol  beside  them  stands 
Bright  Lucifer  with  blood -bee  rimsoned  hands; 
Hands  that  through  dreadful  deeds  have  done  their  worst 
To  make  the  cursld  one  three  times  accurs'd. 
At  the  right  hand  of  man  he  stands,  commands. 
Impels,  forswears  and  swells  his  rebel  bands. 
So  man  himself  can  ne'er  salvation  find. 
Since  he  is  a  blind  follower  of  the  blind. 
But  when  the  world  by  fire  shall  be  destroyed. 
And  all  shall  be  a  charnel  vast  and  void. 
Charred,  black,  burned,  in  ashes  hidden  all. 
Yet  one — but  one— thing,  man's  immortal  fall. 
Will  still  survive  and  with  its  quenchless  shame 
Will  grieve  poor  earth  more  than  the  blasting  flame. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  the  women's  song  inspired, 
As  a  heap  of  nitre  by  a  spark  is  fired. 
Nathless  it  seemed  to  me  I  likewise  heard, 
In  deeper  tones,  the  magic  of  a  word. 
Like  from  the  Delphic  oracle  in  Greece, 
The  assuring  "Pax  vobiscum,"  "peace,  peace,  peace!" 


WILL  OF  WYLLYAM  PYNCHYN-"WRYTT 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  ESSEX,  "YEMAN" 

JULY,  1551,  PROVED  5  SEPTEMBER,  1552 


AccuRATB  Transcript 


BLANCHE  NICHOLS  HILL 

MY  body  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  All  Saints  in  Writtle.  I  beqi 
for  my  tythes  and  oblations  negligently  forgotten  a  cow  or  else  tw 
shillings  in  money,  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Vicar.  Towards  the  reparai 
of  the  church  twenty  shillings.  I  will  that  twenty  shirts  aiid  twenty  srr 
and  forty  bushels  of  wheat  be  given  and  divided  amongst  the  poor  foil 
Writtle  and  Roxwell,  and  that  same  to  be  don  by  the  discretion  of  the  church 
dens  and  two  or  three  honest  men  of  the  parish.  Elizabeth  my  wife  to  have  all 
my  house  and  garden  called  the  Swan,  with  the  "Orteyarde"  called  Saffom  g: 
thereto  belonging,  and  Calpat  field  and  the  "mede.  ortcyard"  and  garden,  the 
and  the  barn  yard  now  in  the  tenure  of  William  Jervyes,  for  term  of  her  life 
ural.  After  her  decease  !  will  the  same  to  remain  to  George  Pynchyn  my 
And  if  the  said  George  die  without  issue  then  I  will  that  all  the  premises  rci 
to  John  Pyncliyn  mine  eldest  son  and  his  heirs  forever.  To  the  said  Elizabet 
wife  two  of  my  best  beds,  with  all  things  belonging  to  them,  the  bed  in  the  wa 
chamber,  with  the  appurtenances  theremilo  belonging,  except  and  reserved.  T 
said  Elizabeth  forty  pounds  in  money,  to  be  paid  her  by  six  pounds  thii 
shillings  four  pence  yearly  until  it  be  paid.  To  the  said  Elizabeth  "tenne  ft; 
able  kyne  and  fortye  Ewyes"  of  two  or  three  years  age,  a  dozen  of  silver  s] 
next  the  best,  the  best  salt  saving  one,  a  goblet,  a  little  silver  pot,  a  dozen  of  p 
platters,  a  dozen  of  pewter  dishes,  eight  saucers,  six  pottingers.  six  "coyssh  i 
that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  best,  two  of  the  second  and  two  of  the  "rcdde,"  a  c  i 
the  best  saving  one,  the  bed-steddles,  the  counter  and  the  "cheestes  that  had 
nowe  at  the  Swanne,"  painted  clothes  for  hanging,  the  best  that  she  can  cl  i 
saving  them  that  be  in  the  wardens  chambers,  a  cupboard,  the  best  saving  one 
brass  pots,  two  brass  pans,  two  kettles  and  two  postnets,  and  of  everything 
touching  household  and  not  before  named  such  part  as  may  be  spared,  the  i 
for  my  son  first  being  furnished  of  that  it  shall  need.  Provided  always  that 
said  wife  will  not  be  contented  and  agreed  to  take  in  the  name  of  her  thir 
house  and  lands  above  expressed  which  I  have  given  her  for  term  of  he 
together  with  nine  pounds  of  money  to  be  paid  yearly  during  her  said  life,  thai 
say,  out  of  the  lands  1  have  given  Edward  my  son  five  pounds  by  the  year  and  i 
the  lands  that  I  have  given  George  my  son  forty  shillings  by  the  year  and  out  i 
lands  that  I  have  given  Henry  my  son  other  forty  shillings  by  the  year,  but  ■ 
ing  the  same,  which  I  trust  she  will  not  do,  will  ask,  demand  and  claim  the 
of  my  lands  contrary  unto  my  meaning  and  contrary  unto  her  promise  made 
me  in  that  behalf,  to  the  trouble,  vexation  and  hindrance  as  well  of  my  childi 
whom  I  have  given  my  lands  as  also  of  other  to  whom  I  have  sold  some  lands 
I  will  that  all  and  every  gift,  bequest  or  legacy  before  mentioned  be  clearly  voi  I 
stand  as  nought  And  if  she  be  contented  &c.  then  she  shall  stand  bound  t 
charge  my  lands  of  the  said  third  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  shall  be  d 
by  mine  executor  or  his  learned  counsel  before  the  legacies  before  written  be 
ered  unto  her. 
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Whereas  I  do  intend  to  give,  as  beneath  doth  appear,  an  house  to  Rkhird 
AUyn,  my  wife's  brother,  another  house  to  Edmund  Church's  wife,  another  boost 
to  Grove's  wife,  my  said  wife's  sisters,  if  my  said  wife  do  claim.  3sk  or  challcngi  Ibi 
third  of  my  lands,  contrary  to  my  meaning  and  to  her  promise,  then  I  will  that  ill 
such  gifts  to  her  said  brother  and  sisters,  of  houses  as  abovesaid.  shall  likewi«  be 
void,  friistrale  and  nought.  To  Edward  Pynchyn  my  son  my  house,  with  orchaii 
garden  and  dovehouse  called  Skygg's  and  Turner's,  with  Sk)-gg's  field,  Bridgtmnd 
and  Cheremead  at  the  end  of  Bridgemead,  windmill  field,  Clement's  field  ne.x(  nnlo 
the  windmill,  the  little  "brome"  and  all  the  little  crofts  in  Widford  parish,  by  the 
little  "brome  and  by  yonde"  the  same  that  divideth  the  parishes  of  Writtlt  and 
Widford,  with  all  the  crofts  lying  logelher  towards  "Byffort\-e  amedynge  by  yondt' 
SWygg's  gate  on  the  right  hand  as  we  go  to  the  water  mill  on  this  sideAdao 
Salmon's  "pyglilell."  and  a  "pjghtell"  that  I  bought  of  Ramsall  lying  right  over 
against  Skygg's  wall,  upon  this  condition,  that  he  shall  pay  his  mother  yearly  :iic 
pounds  out  of  the  same  lands  during  her  life.  If  he  die  without  issue  all  these  tol^ 
&c.  shall  remain  to  John  Pynchj-n,  my  eldest  son,  and  his  heirs  forever.  To  Gtofp. 
mv  son,  my  tenement  called  Hasylls.  with  the  lands  lying  and  adjoining  to  the  sanK. 
"that  ys  to  say  Bochors"  Croofte  ffooslers  Croofte  norryes  mede.  olherwyse  calljii 
Swannc  mede  and  a  Croofte  and  a  mede  late  belonging  to  an  Obite  and  bought  -A 
Mr,  Celye  as  they  lye  all  togyther  in  lenngith  bytwene  the  Ryver  that  rynneth  from 
Wryttell  bridge  towardes  lordes  myll  and  the  same  Chat  leadeth  from  Wrvttell  » 
Loweford  bridge,  one  headde  abuttynge  upon  (he  same  tenemets  callid  Hasylls  and 
Ihcther  hedde  abuttynge  upon  mede  of  Penny  fathers  nowe  in  the  tenure  of  Mr 
Bygges,  and  Loweford  Leaf  and  Bryckes  Brydge  meade  with  all  the  reentes  com- 
ynge  into  the  said  Hasylls,"  upon  similar  condition  to  pay  out  of  these  lands  iom 
shillings  a  year  to  his  mother  &c.  If  he  die  without  issue  all  the  said  lands  to 
remain  to  John  mine  eldest  son.  To  Henry,  my  son.  my  tenement  and  garden  cailri 
the  "Sterre,"  now  in  the  tenure  of  Prentyze,  three  crofts  of  arable  land  and  a  maJ 
thereto  belongii^  lying  all  together  at  Cowbridge  nigh  unto  "Patchors  Foorde."  a 
mead  at  Cowbridge  now  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Argoo  and  two  crofts  latt 
belonging  unto  the  Chapel  Chauntry,  whereof  one  1  do  occupy  &e.  and  the  other  -^ 
now  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Asser,  and  the  crofts  at  "Tonstrete  and  Harvit* 
hoopes"  at  Oxney  Green,  &c.  (upon  similar  condition  of  payment  of  forty  shillii^' 
a  year  to  his  mother).  Remainder,  as  before,  to  Son  John.  The  tenement  calls! 
Dunmowes,  now  in  the  tenure  of  Reede  the  wheelwright,  the  tenement  where:: 
mother  Brewer  now  dwelleth  and  the  little  house  adjoining  wherein  AjTe  sonowiiii: 
dwelled  (other  lands)  two  crofts,  whereof  one  I  bought  of  late  Mr.  Pawne  and  "bi 
wife  and  Mr.  Thomas  Byddell  their  son  and  the  other  I  bought  of  Thomas  Byddr- 
uncle  unto  Thomas  Byddel!  before  named,  shall  be  sold  and  the  money  thereof  cos- 
ing equally  divided  between  my  two  daughters  Agnes  Pynchon  and  Uarg«7 
Pynchon  and  paid  them  at  their  full  age  or  day  of  marriage.  If  not  sold  for  « 
much  as  it  is  worth  then  the  rents  thereof  coming  to  be  equally  divided  l>el«e« 
them.  I  will  that  Dennys  Pynchyn  my  daughter  have  all  these  lands  and  tci- 
ments  that  I  bought  lately  of  Mr.  Manne  and  his  brothers,  now  in  the  tenure  3e- 
■occupation  of  John  Squyer.  Remainder  to  John  mine  eldest  son.  To  Jo»ne  <=■ 
daughter,  now   Brytton's   wife,  my   tenement  at  the  church   gate  late  ni)'  bruif^ 
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Borrell's  and  wKerein  my  said  brother  dwelled.  To  Emme  Brytton,  the  daug 
of  the  said  Joane,  the  tenement  next  adjoining  to  the  same,  wherein  Roydon 
shoemaker  now  dweJIeth.  To  Joyce  Pynchyn  my  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  ' 
Athye,  ray  tenement  on  the  North  side  of  Greenbury  wherein  John  Gierke 
dwelleth.  To  Elizabeth  Athye,  her  daughter,  the  tenement  next  adjoining,  whi 
Thomas  Smyihe  now  dweilelh.  To  Elizabeth  Pynchon.  the  daughter  of  . 
I*ynehon  and  Helyn  his  wife,  my  two  tenements,  lale  Salmon's,  wherein  John  > 
ton  and  Thomlyn  now  dwell.  To  the  same  Elizabeth  the  land  called  Cooke 
Cockes  in  Roxwell,  bought  of  Mr.  Brdwne  (and  other  land).  I  will  that  two  1 
ments  adjoining  Hasylls  and  two  on  the  N.  end  of  Greenbury  shall  be  the  pi 
forever,  and  my  executor,  and  after  his  decease  the  church  wardens,  shall  plai 
the  said  houses  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  think  good,  there  to  i 
without  any  rent  therefore  to  be  paid.  I  will  that  Thomas  Badcock  and  Joann 
wife  have  all  the  house  wherein  he  now  dwelleth,  called  Sky^'s  and  Tun 
■with  all  the  lands  I  have  given  Edward  Pynchyn  my  son.  from  the  I'east  o 
Alichael  the  Archangel  next  after  my  decease  unto  the  end  and  tenn  of  ten  ; 
next  following,  if  they  do  live  so  long,  paying  therefor  yearly  thirteen  pounds 
To  Richard  Allen,  my  wife's  brother,  my  tenement  and  garden  at  the  North  ei 
the  town,  where  Gregory  Joyce  now  dwelleth.  But  if  his  sister,  my  wif< 
refuse  the  portion  I  have  appointed  her  &c.  then  this  gift  be  made  void  and  : 
for  nought.  To  Edward  Church  and  Agnes  his  wife,  my  wife's  sister,  and 
heirs  my  tenement  wherein  Cocks  now  dwelleth,  upon  the  same  condition. 
Robert  Grove  and  Joanne  his  wife,  sister  also  to  my  wife,  &c.  the  tene 
wherein  Rose  now  dwelleth,  upon  the  same  condition.  To  William  Piowrigh 
tenement  where  Motfier  Lukes  now  dwelleth,  to  give  and  to  sell.  To  Th 
Plowright  the  tenement  where  Maunselld  the  miller  now  dwelleth,  to  give  ai 
sell.  To  Joanne  Plowright  the  tenement  where  Roger  the  weaver  now  dwe 
to  give  and  to  sell.  To  Mary  Plowright  the  tenetijent  where  Brette  the  carp 
now  dwelleth,  to  give  and  to  sell.  I  will  that  the  tenement  next  unto  . 
Brewer's,  where  the  weaver  now  dwelleth,  be  sold  and  the  money  thereof 
ing  be  distributed  amongst  my  servants,  by  discretion  of  John  Pynchon  my 
Sundry  small  gifts  to  John  Genyns  and  his  wife  and  William  Genyns  (a  got 
and  every  other  of  their  children.  To  Margery  Kinge  the  wife  of  John  Kingi 
to  Lettys  Kinge  the  wife  of  Robert  Kynge.  To  William  Kynge  the  son  of 
Kinge  and  to  William  Kynge  the  son  of  Robert  Kinge,  to  every  of  them  a 
spoon.  Certain  other  bequests  to  members  of  the  Plowright  family.  To 
of  my  daughters  Agnes,  Margery  and  Dennyce  so  much  household  stuff  as  sh 
wforth  three  pounds  in  money,  at  their  election.  To  Richard  Dakyn,  clerk, 
shillings,  four  pence  in  money.  The  residue  of  all  my  lands  and  goods  herei 
given  nor  bequeathed  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  John  Pynchon  mine  eldest 
whom  I  make  and  ordain  my  sole  executor  &c.  And  my  brother  Richard  Ev 
and  my  cousin.  Robert  Kinge  my  supervisors  and  for  their  pains  herein  to  be 
I  give  imto  either  of  them  ten  shillings  &c 

Wit:  William  Harper,  clerk,  Ryehard  Dakyn,  clerk,  John  Jensms  and  Tl 
Badcocke.  Horne,  47  (Consistory  Court  of  Londc 
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BLANCHE  NICHOLS  HILL 


Oiniiam  Pyncbon-JiN  Tmmidrant  to  tbe  new  liH 
in  i6}0 


AN  OXFORD  GRADUATE  WHO  CAMB  TO  THE  WESTERN 
CONTINENT  AS  AN  INDIAN  TRADER  AND  SETTLED  ON 
THE  TRAII^HE  ACCUMULATED  WEALTH  AND  POUNDED 
A  FAMILY  WHICH  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  LIBERALLY  TO 
AMERICAN  PROGRESS  —  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S 
CONTROVERSY  WITH  THE  PYNCHON  FAMILY— HEIR- 
LOOMS   OP   EARLY   AMERICAN    PIONEERS    DESCRIBED 


BLANCHE  NICHOLS  HILL 


1<  T    T  HEN     America's     greatest 
\/\/        novelist,  Nathaniel  Haw- 

V  V  .  thome,  wrote  "The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables"  the 
Pynchon  family  protested  against 
what  they  considered  an  unwarranted 
use  of  the  family  name  in  the  story. 
One  of  the  novelist's  strongest  char- 
acters was  stem  old  Colonel  Pyncheon 
IpHawthome  spelled  the  name  with 
''e,"  but  the  Pynchon  family  invaria- 
'■'y  omitted  it.  Another  of  his  char- 
acters was  Hepzibah  Pyncheon  and 
I'^r  heroic,  self-sacrificing  love  for  her 
°''other  Clifford, — and  there  was  little 
Phcebe  Pyncheon,  the  only  illuminat- 
'"e  ray  in  the  decaving  old  house. 


Hawthorne,  when  informed  o ; 
disfavor  of  the  Pynchon  family  i : 
ing  incorporated  into  his  admi 
picture  of  the  dignified  and  au 
Puritan  period,  made  an  apo 
The  family  in  its  sense  of  digniiie 
pose  and  propriety  considered  ths  1 
celebrity  of  the  novel  brought 
into  an  undesired  notoriety  whit  1 
them  was  offensive. 

The  Pynchon  family  trea;  ■ 
among  its  heirlooms  the  letter  of  . 
ogy  from  the  distinguished  Ame 
novelist,  and  Hawthorne  refers  t  > 
incident  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Lc  , 
dated  Lenox,  May  20,  1851 ; 


HAWTHORNE'S  TROUB[,BS  BXPE^mBD  IN  LETTER  TO  HIS  SISTER 
"How  do  yon  like  The  Honae  of  the  Sercti  OablesF'  Not  so  well  aa  Tbe  Scarlet  Letter,'  I  Jar  ; 
from  your  Hying  nothing  about  It.  I  receive  very  complimentary  letter*  from  poeti  and  proai  ' 
ajidadorinK  ona  from  yoanKladlea;  and  I  have  almoat  a  challenge  from  a  ^entlcnian  who  c  i 
plalniof  my  Introducing  bla  fcraadfather,  Judge  Pyncheon.  ItKemi  that  there  was  really  ■  P  i 
cheon  family,  roimerly  resident  In  Salem  and  one  of  them  bore  the  Utle  of  Judge  and  wai  a  Tor;  i 
tbe  time  of  Che  Revolution,— with  which  facts  I  was  entirely  uttacqaalnted.    I  padfleO  the  gen  < 
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No  apology  was  really  necessary, 
Hawthorne  having  really  written 
from  his  own  experience  rather  than 
from  his  imagination,  for  in  another 
letter  he  refers  to  the  curse  which, 
according  to  those  who  knew  him 
best,  oppressed  and  affected  him,  and 
was  brought  upon  the  family  by 
Judge  Hawthorne  of  Salem,  the 
aforesaid  malediction  having  been  in- 
voked by  Rebckah  Nurse,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  judge  in 
his  official  capacity.  Matthew  Maule 
was  Hawthorne,  and  Phoebe  was  in- 
spired by  Hawthorne's  wife.  The 
episode  of  the  Pyncheon  deed,  which 
was  lost  and  restored  after  it  was 
valueless,  was  su^ested  by  similar 
facts  in  ^e  Hawthorne  history. 

It  is  of  this  Pynchon  family  that  I 
shall  here  relate:  While  doubtless 
there  have  been  members  of  the  Pyn- 
chon family,  who  with  Yankee  fore- 
sight, accumulated  their  share  of  this 
world's  goods,  they  possessed  another 
equally  strong  New  England  charac- 
teristic, for  the  American  branch  of 
the  Pynchon  family  has  been  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  intellectual  and 
scholastic  life  of  the  country  rather 
than  with  the  commercial  world,  as 
the  Hawthorne  view  implied,  the 
English  members  claiming  Oxford  for 
their  Alma  Mater  and  the  American 
Pynchons  matriculating  at  Harvard, 
Trinity  or  Yale. 

The  name  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
England  and  as  far  back  as  1277-8,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  King  Edward  First, 
Richard  Pinchon,  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, bequeaths  his  property  to  his 
daughter  Agnes.  Many  of  these  old 
wills  are  very  quaint.  That  of 
Nichas  Pynchon,  citizen  and  "bocher" 
of  London,  indicates  that  he  was  a  de- 
vout believer,  for  he  says,  February 
15,  1528:  "I  bequeath  and  recom- 
mend my  soul  unto  Almighty  God, 
my  maker  and  my  redeemer  and  to 
the  most  gflorious  Virgin  his  mother, 
our  lady  Saint  Mary,  and  to  all  'tholy 
and  Blissid  company  of  Saintes  in 
hevin.' "     After    carefully    providing 


for  his  family  and  his  churdi,  be 
leaves  among  other  charities  "an 
pounds  to  be  applied  in  buyii^  ccols 
in  the  Winter  season,  in  ten  years  ncr. 
after  my  decease,  to  be  distrilntri 
amongst  the  most  needy  poor  of  k 
Nichas." 

Another  member  of  the  same  fan- 
ily,  Wyllyam  Pynchon,  bequeafe 
"twenty  shirts  and  twenty  sraodcs  aod 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  given  jnd 
divided  amongst  the  poor  fcJk  ia 
Writtle  and  Roxwell,  and  tot  the 
same  may  be  done  by  the  dmrdiirar- 
dens  and  two  or  three  honest  men  oi 
the  parish,"  thus  in  his  last  naaxan 
showing  a  shrewd  estimate  of  fniJ 
human  nature. 

A  common  legacy  in  those  vEi 
were  rings  of  remembrance,  often ";: 
gold  of  weight  of  40  shiDings,"  a 
"of  the  weight  of  3  pounds  s  shiDii^ 
and  8  pence,"  and  tiie  scale  varies  a 
different  wills  according  to  the  itg^tc 
of  friendship  or  obligation.  In  m^' 
"a  black  cloak"  or  '  a  black  gown'  i; 
bequeathed,  that  the  benefiaary  nuj 
show  that  proper  respect  for  the  iai 
that  still  has  such  a  firm  bold  on  Ese* 
lish  customs. 

Wyllyam  Pynchon  was  buried  1-' 
Writtle,  and  the  chancel  of  the  boc- 
tiful  little  church  there  is  nearly  fife; 
with  the  monuments  and  monoc^ 
tablets  of  the  Pynchon  family.  In  a 
church  in  Springfield,  'Eagixai  c?: 
far  from  Writtle,  there  is  a  tabid  Jr 
the  wall  of  the  vestry  room  wilt " 
name  of  William  Pynchon  inscribK 
on  it  as  one  of  the  church  wardo; 
dated  1624.  This  is  the  W^ 
Pynchon  who  was  one  of  &t  wip^i 
patentees  of  the  Massachusetts  Br 
Colony,  and  who  six  years  later  issu- 
ed in  bringing  that  charter  to  fise- 
ica.  He  was  educated  at  Omoti 
matriculating  at  Hart  HaD,  afr- 
wards  Hertford  College,  October  u 
1596,  when  he  was  but  dtna  ytir^ 
old.  It  was  in  1630  that  he  brocT- 
over  the  charter  in  a  fleet  of  three  ^^ 
sels.  In  the  same  year  he  fwa-- 
Roxbury  and  six  years  later  SpM? 
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field,  Massachusetts.  This  last  named 
was  on  the  direct  Indian  trail  leading 
from  the  Narragansett  and  Pequot 
country  by  way  of  the  Westfield  River 
to  the  Mohawk  country  above  Albany, 
so  that  parties  of  Indians  were  con- 
stantly passing  his  door  in  every  di- 
rection. He  accumulated  wealth  by 
trading,  and  Warehouse  Point,  Con- 
necticut, just  below  Springfield,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  John  Pynchon's 
warehouse  situated  there.  So  great 
was  William  Pynchon's  influence 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West  as 
those  of  New  England,  that  the  Mo- 
hawks used  to  call  New  £jiglanders 
"Pynchon's  men." 

He  also  indulged  in  the  literary 
bent  of  the  family,  publishing  a  book 
entitled,  "The  Meritorious  Price  of 
Our  Redemption,"  which  being  anti- 
Catvinistic  in  its  views  so  stirred  up 
the  colony  that  the  book  was  ordered 
to  be  burned  and  the  author  cited  to 
appear  before  the  general  «iurt. 
After  being  summoned  to  court  a  sec- 
ond time,  he  left  the  colony  in  Sep- 
tember, 1652,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Two  copies  of  this  work  are 
extant.  One  is  at  the  Lenox  library 
and  the  other  is  owned  by  the  present 
head  of  the  family.  His  only  son, 
John  Pynchon,  remained  in  New 
England,  and  from  him  are  descended 
all  who  bear  the  name  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
descendants  was  Rev.  Thomas  Rug- 
g'les  Pynchon,  who  from  1874  to  1883 
was  president  of  Trinity  College  and 
was  a  most  potent  agent  in  extending 
the  influence  of  the  college  as  well  as 
adding  more  buildings.  But  from  the 
time  he  entered  college  as  a  student 
until  his  death  in  October,  1904,  he 
was  closely  identified  with  the  work 
and  power  of  that  institution.  He 
was  ordained  at  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, and  from  1849  ^^  ^^55  ^^^  charge 
of  churches  in  Stockbridge  and 
Lenox,  Massachusetts.  He  held  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Stevens  College, 
and  LL.D.  from  Columbia.  After  his 
death  a  large  part  of  the  old  family 


possessions  came  into  the  hand 
their  present  owner,  the  eighth  ii 
scent  from  William  Pynchon, 
founder  of  the  American  branc 
the  family. 

Most  of  the  furniture  is  verj 
and  of  that  severely  plain  and  ma 
type  so  long  associated  with  our  ] 
tan  ancestors.  Exquisite  housel 
ers  were  those  female  members  0 
family,  for  few  marks  of  time  ma 
softly  glowing  mahogany.  On 
the  most  interesting  pieces  is  a  cl 
press  with  deep  shelves  behind 
large  single-paneled  doors.  E 
are  three  drawers,  with  brass  haii 
the  design  showing  a  lion's  head 
a  ring  in  his  mouth.  A  si 
"Cloatfis  Pref s"  but  with  another 
of  feet,  is  shown  in  the  boo  I 
Thomas  Chippendale,  who  thus  na  i 
expresses  himself  on  the  title  pa(i 

"The  gentleman  and  cabinet  1 
er's  director:  Being  a  large  colic ' 
of  the  most  elegant  and  useful  de : 
of  household  furniture   in   the 
fashionable  taste." 

The  mahogany  bed  is  handsc 
carved  at  the  comers  of  the  hea<  I 
foot  boards,  just  enough  for  om: 
but  not  enough  to  mar  the  bea 
grain  of  the  wood.  A  plain  m: 
bureau  of  the  same  red  mahogan  ' 
with  severely  plain  wooden  kno 
lilled  to  bursting  with  hand-T 
linen.  There  are  huge  linen  ;  I 
and  pillow  slips,  with  knitted 
lace.  There  are  bedquilts  and  t 
and  curtains,  and  a  beautiful  1 
made  tufted  spread,  woven  d' 
with  the  pattern  picked  up  on  the 
side,  the  design  fc«ingasix-pointe  . 
in  the  center  with  a  Greek  key  p 
around  the  edge  above  the  ti 
fringe.  The  latter  bears  in  p 
cross-stitch  the  initials  of  Alici: 
Epps  Murdoch,  a  daughter  of 
tress  Murdoch,  through  whor 
Pynchon's  became  allied  to  the  I  I 
For  she  had  two  daughters,  0  1 
whom  married  William  Henry  I 
gles  EVnchon,  of  Connecticut,  ai  ; 
other  Dr.  Enoch  Hale,  of  Bostor 
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was  an  tincle  of  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  a  nephew  of  the  young  patriot, 
Nathan  Hale. 

There  is  her  portrait,  framed  in  a 
band  of  dull  gold.  What  a  sweet 
strong  face  it  is  under  the  white  cap 
and  framed  by  the  folds  of  the  white 
shawl,  with  its  narrow  border,  a  gay 
note  of  bright  cherry  relieving  the  de- 
mure Quakerish  effect  of  the  costume. 
Ah,  Polly  Miller,  more  than  your 
pointed  bowl  silver  spoons,  marked 
with  flamboyant  capitals,  and  your  pa- 
tiently woven  linen  sheets  and  baby 
garments,  filmy  and  fine  enough  for  a 
royal  infant,  is  the  legacy  of  the  char- 
acter you  left  behind  you  and  which 
reflects  itself  in  those  who  revere  your 
memory. 

There  is  another  quaint  bed,  a 
"bachelor  bed,"  as  they  called  single 
beds  in  those  days.  It  has  four  slen- 
der posts  and  is  the  prized  possession 
of  the  little  daughter  of  the  family. 
Whether  pride  of  race  is  dormant  in 
children  at  an  early  age,  no  one  can 
tell,  but  she  is  very  proud  of  the  little 
bed.  Environment  plays  its  part  in 
the  development  of  children  and  the 
practical  methods  of  modem  life  ap- 
peal to  her  just  as  strongly,  even 
though  she  be  but  six  years  old.  For 
example,  when  taken  recently  to  visit 
a  grand -aunt,  whose  home  has  no 
modem  innovations,  and  at  bed-ttme 
her  mother  told  her  to  mount  the  steps 
to  get  into  the  huge  four-poster  bed, 
with  its  well -shaken  feather-bed,  she 
objected,  wailing: 

"Oh,  mama,  I  don't  want  to  sleep 
on  a  big  fat  stomach." 

So  her  little  bed  has  been  fitted  with 
a  modem  spring  and  mattress. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  pieces  of 
furniture  is  the  old  mahogany  desk 
that  for  many  years  was  used  by  Dr. 
Enoch  Hale  in  his  office  in  Boston  and 
later  was  used  by  President  Pynchon 
at  Trinity.  If  it  could  speak,  what  a 
host  of  memories  the  solid,  substan- 
tial, respectable  piece  of  wood  could 
give  forth.  It  has  the  indescribable 
velvety  look  that  only  the  cabinet-fin- 


isher. Time,  can  give  to  malKgam. 
The  Hales  have  always  been  col!^ 
bred  and  with  literary  procliviti«  no 
matter  what  profession  they  folio*ti 
Enoch's  father  was  the  first  minisKf 
of  Westhampton,  and  his  unck  .\i- 
than,  the  father  of  Edward  EvtrtC 
Hale,  was  a  journalist  Enoch  in- 
educated  at  Harvard  but  decided  t^ 
minister  to  bodies  instead  of  ^f^. 
In  spite  of  the  demands  made  oa  iht 
busy  physician,  he  found  time  to  wnit 
various  pamphlets  and  treatises  rela- 
tive to  his  profession.  In  view  of  ibt 
recent  conflicting  opinions  amonj 
medical  authorities  regarding  tlit 
cause  and  cure  of  cerebro-spioal  men- 
ingitis, it  is  interesting  to  note  thit 
one  of  the  earliest  of  these  pamphlcB. 
published  when  he  was  but  tweniy- 
four  years  old  and  in  the  first  jtar  of 
his  practice,  is  called  "The  HiFtoir 
and  Description  of  the  Spotted  Fere. 
Which  Prevailed  in  Gardiner,  Maine, 
in  1814,"  And  after  nearly  an  hm- 
dred  years,  the  problem  has  not  ere 
yet  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  desk  is  je 
octagonal  mat  worked  by  Enoii 
Hale's  wife.  It  is  in  CTOSS-stitch  a 
wool  and  silk.  The  greens  and  Mues 
are  softened  by  age.  It  serves  as » 
mat  for  a  quaint  um-shaped  inkwe!! 
of  dull  bronze,  exquisitely  modeled  a 
detail,  with  places  for  quill  pens  wi 
a  tiny  seal.  Another  inkstand  of  ds 
same  dull  bronze  is  more  nxAro  b 
appearance,  with  its  inkwell  at  ei^' 
end  and  a  tray  for  pens,  but  it  was  er:- 
dently  in  use  long  before  envelope* 
were  employed,  for  the  center  spi«  := 
occupied  by  a  small  candlestick,  tr.' 
tiny  snuffer  hanging  by  a  wire  toct 
through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  lie  oa- 
dlestick,  to  snuflF  the  candle  who  '^ 
wax  had  been  melted  and  the  missis 
sealed.  A  rack  for  letters  or  pp*^ 
of  the  same  bronze  is  an  aitisK  ^^_ 
sign  formed  of  a  branchii^  qin?  '^' 
holly.  , 

There  are  two  Davenports,  a:- 
nine  open,  low-backed  chairs,  nfk- 
stered  in  haircloth.    These  are  ^* 
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ciated  particularly  with  the  home  of 
rhomas  Pynchon,  in  whose  parlor 
they  stood  for  many  years. 

There  is  a  graceful  Hepple white 
table,  with  fblded  top  and  slender 
^s  inlaid  with  a  beautiful  pattern  in 
<atinwood.  The  old  sideboard  is 
nassive  and  plain,  following  the  gen- 
eral style  of  the  desk  and  clothes 
>ress.  Furniture  was  built  for  use  in 
he  early  struggling  days  of  the  colo- 
lies.  But  only  great  care  and  careful 
landling  could  have  preserved  the 
fine  and  spirit  glasses,  the  heavy  gob- 
its,  the  slender  decanters  and  ttie  ex- 
uisite  china.  One  member  of  the 
amily  owns  a  complete  set  of  old  blue 
nd  white  Canton  china,  of  that  dull 
aft  blue  that  is  so  beloved  by  collect- 
rs  and  is  valued  at  $1,500.  But  if 
Dllectors  should  ever  have  an  oppor- 
inity  to  bid  for  it,  which  is  unlikely, 
lere  is  no  knowing  to  what  high  iig- 
res  it  would  go. 

Quite  in  contrast  to  the  highly  pol- 
hed  glass  is  a  pitcher,  which  will 
;iong  to  the  ninth  generation  of 
ynchons,  coming  through  the  moth- 
's side  of  the  family.  It  is  espec- 
lly  interesting  for  it  is  a  piece  of  the 
'St  glass  made  in  the  colonies.  But 
hether  it  all  came  from  Jamestown 

1607  or  came  from  the  factory  in 
ilem,  Massachusetts,  which  was 
artcd  in  1629,  no  one  knows.  But  it 
very  old  and  the  edges  of  the  handle 
e  rough  and  the  glass  is  crude  in- 
ed  when  placed  beside  two  beauti- 
1  fruit  dishes,  one  high  and  one  low, 

the  old  English  cut  glass.  The 
ges  of  these  are  scalloped  and  an 
graved  pattern  of  grape  leaves 
ikes  the  high  polish  of  the  plain 
rtion  but  shine  the  more. 
There  is  old  china,  curious  pitchers 
graceful  shape,  bits  of  pewter  and 
1  plate.  There  was  a  plate-warmer 
china,  with  two  handles  and  made 
actly  like  a  pewter  one  that  came 
irn  the  Cogswell  family,  another  of 
toric  prominence,  but  it  has  become 
>ken  or  lost.  There  is  an  interest- 
;   story  connected  with  the  pewter 


one.  It  was  kept  for  one  member  of 
the  family  who  was  always  late  to 
meals.  What  an  intimate  view  that 
chance  phrase  gives  of  the  mother  of 
the  household — tender  and  indulgent 
and  with  a  proper  pride  that  her  culi- 
nary art  should  not  be  spoiled  by  the 
laggard.  But  imagination  can  only 
finish  out  the  picture  and  whether  the 
late-comer  was  the  staid  and  dignified 
head  of  the  family,  busied  with  many 
cares,  or  a  handsome  lad  with  impet- 
uous way,  full  of  the  many  interests 
and  subject  to  the  allurements  that 
appeal  to  us  when  we  are  young,  or  a 
little  beauty  who  had  but  to  smile  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  obeyed  her  bid- 
ding, no  record  remains. 

Even  some  of  the  children's  play- 
things have  been  preserved.  There  is 
a  much  worn  miniature  bed  with  four 
posts.  It  is  almost  gone  now,  but  no 
wonder,  considering  how  many  gene- 
rations of  young  mothers  have  put 
their  dollies  to  bed  in  it.  Speaking 
of  dolls,  there  are  two  treasured  care- 
fully for  many  years.  Both  are  very 
small  and  made  of  wood.  Their  feat- 
ures carved  and  painted.  One  of 
them  is  brave  in  a  frock  of  buff  cotton 
with  pantalets  of  the  same,  and  her 
muttonleg  sleeves  shirred  at  the  inner 
arm  would  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
present  mode.  The  paint  on  her 
cheeks  is  still  fresh  and  her  comb 
carved  on  is  a  good  imitation  of  shell. 
The  other  doll  is  an  inch  taller  and 
represents  a  bride.  Her  veil,  falling 
over  her  modest  face  is  hanging  in 
shreds  and  tatters,  and  the  sight 
brings  s;idness,  so  emblematic  is  it  of 
life  and  those  other  brides  whose 
heart  illusions  have  faded  away  long 
before  their  veils  had  lost  their  pris- 
tine freshness. 

There  are  heavy  curtains  of  curious 
colors.  There  is  an  old  blue  and 
white  Staffordshire  washbowl  and 
pitcher.  There  is  a  curious  brazier 
and  a  low  silver  candlestick  with 
carved  ornament  around  the  edge,  and 
the  handle  is  twisted,  into  a  graceful 
curve,  and  many  other  quaint  and  in- 
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teresting  objects,  each  with  its  hidden 
history  and  clustering  memories. 

There  are  oM  boolS  and  old  letters 
and  papers  which  have  come  down 
through  the  centuries.  Among  them 
is  a  lettter  from  William  Pynchon  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  bearing  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  latter.  A  piece  is 
torn  from  the  blank  space  of  the  last 
page  and  tradition  has  it  that  the  gov- 
ernor with  true  Yankee  thrift,  saved 
the  scrap  for  future  use.  Paper  was 
a  valuable  commodity  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony. The  original  seal  of  the  family 
is  not  in  existence,  but  there  are  seve- 
ral old  seals  of  later  date. 


Among  his  other  classmates  mt 
Sylvanus  Griswold  of  Lyme;  DaBit: 
Humphreys,  G.  S.  Hobart,  }a<ip  of  I 
the  United  States  District  Onarl  tai 
United  States  Senator  from  .Vei 
York;  Sir  Edmund  Faiming,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nova  Scotia  i-ti 
governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Ishr^: 
Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Beach ;  Rev.  Ji-re 
Scovill;  Rev.  Samuel  A  Petfri 
Joseph  Pynchon's  name  stands  ax- 
on  the  roll  of  the  class,  of  whidi  lit 
membership  was  forty. 

He    married    Sarah    Rt^gies.  it: 
only  child  of  Rev.  Thomas  and  Re- 


Hem  Havu,  Sept.  >,  ust' 
Dbak  Sir: 

V«Metda|r  IaniT«d  at  Old  Yde;  find  all  thlsgt  la  good  order;  all  thingB  pniiand  fir  cm- 
meticcmaat,  except  gmmlnsi  which  va  are  at  a  loas  where  U>  set.  TlierefoTB,  If  700  Itfit  ca  la] 
at  Gnllf oTd  ahonld  be  i^ad  if  70U  would  enfage  It,  and  aend  word  aa  kxhi  aa  poaslble. 

61r,  we  are  all  well,  and  want  nothlnK  bat  •fmr  goad  company,  which  we  all  la^at  on  knict 
Ihiiweekorthebaslnulngof  thBDBstattha  farthcM.  We  are  In  Ereat  eipectatlaia  that  Oe  cse- 
mcDcement  will  be  private,  and  that  It  will  be  od  PTlday  et  Saturdajt  ol  next  week— tha  r«an  tl 
thla  conjecture  1*  coDilderably  from  the  prealdent'i  propoalni  to  gin  all  tlbetty  ta  CO  hone  SB  ant 
Saturday  that  ahatl  nutha  application  to  bin  or  the  Tuton  therefor.  Praf.  Sir,  direct  a  lett«  K 
Sir  Orlewold.  eofaglDg  Mm  to  call  ran  In  hla  war  to  New  Haven,  od  the  begiDDtagoftbeBcii 
week.  If  yon  want  the  oppHtiinlty,  pray  come  youraelf  without  falL 
gmltr  of  thla  epliUe  (lace  It  cornea  from  one  whoae  mind  !■  contlnuallr  t  .     _ 

the  thoofht  of  the  InevlCable  rain  and  dettniotlon  that  la  Impending  and  Jnat  at  hukd  apoa  hloac^ 
and  country.    Olva  proper  regard*  to  all  friendi,  from  ronr  ever  alncere 
A  affectionate  friend  A  lerrant, 

JOSBPH  PYNCHON'. 

P.  8.    Chandtor  A  Prrnde  aetid  oomplimenta. 


Another  branch  of  the  family  in- 
cludes the  Gilmans,  also  among  the 
foremost  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
coimtry. 

Among  the  many  interesting  letters 
that  are. yellowed  with  time,  folded 
with  precision,  and  fastened  with 
seals,  is  one  written  by  Joseph  Pyn- 
chon, great-great-grandson  of  Wil- 
liam Pynchon  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  his  classmate  Nathaniel 
Caldwell  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  in 
1757,  from  New  Haven,  where  he  was 
awaiting  the  Yale  College  commence- 
ment of  that  year. 


becca  Ruggles,  the  minister  of  G::^- 
ford,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  hyy 
ist,  and  passed  the  whole  period  oi  ^- 
Revolutionary  War  in  the  city  oi  N? 
York.  At  the  close  of  the  wa-'  ' 
1782-3  he  became  the  leader  oi  i- 
famous  Loyalist  etnigratt(Mi  to  Xc^ 
Scotia.  He  returned  to  Omaectk-.: 
in  J784  and  died  at  Guilford,  Xovcr- 
her  23,  1794. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Madame  P?t- 
chon  of  Springfield,  Massadmsff^ 
written  to  her  son  at  Cambridge  r- 
his  reply,  both  of  which  are  dax 
teristic  of  mothers  and  sons  of  ev-r 
period. 
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Springfield,  June  i6, 174: 
Dear  SonBUlir,  having  batafewmlDDtaiJuittottifann  rou of  oar  welfare  and  ourfden^ 
tasve  not  bean)  from  jnni  ilaee  -foa  fint  went  dmm.  Would  be  ^*A  to  hear  of  yonr  clicumiu 
I  IwvB  }iut  aent  b;  Capt  Colton  a  pair  of  yaro  atocUiiga,  which  would  iient  6  weeks  wxiaer  If  1 
opportunity.  Hope  now  will  cone  gate.  Would  juit  loform  you  that  Col  Charlei  Wlmlck  dep 
thla  life  yeaterday  was  6  tnODtbl  ^ck.  Qlve  my  dear  RSKardi  to  all  f  rieDda  at  Cambrldce  A  Bo 
iliten  aand  thelT  love.    Accept  of  mine  (rom  your  loiring  mother, 

KATHBRINB  PYNCHOM 


This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Rev, 
David  Brown  of  Springfield  and  at 
this  time  was  a  widow. 


We  know  that  Captain  Coltc 
livered  the  yam  stockii^s  and  t 
ter  safely  to  "Mr.  William  Py 
in  Cambridge,"  for  this  is  his  re 


July  18 


Honored  Uadam 

I  believe  I  *hall  not  come  home  by  water,  bnt  have  determined  nnles 
portDolty  happenaao  tbatlcanrldenpby  hone,  to  tarry  hare  the  vacancy.  UadamLarrabee,  ■ 
Betty  U  Indlapoacd.  very  much,  and  the  Capt.  alao.  I  Invited  them  up  toComt  bnt  they  notbelng 
d  my  money  and  credit  too.  I  am  In  health,  have  gained  llaah  I  And  since  I  came  d 


have  nothing  di 


Bnt  am  yotir  dnUloI  aon  WILLIAU  PYNCHOH  JS 


Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 

f:enerations  and  in  spite  of  the  stately 
orm  of  expression  this  is  just  like  the 
letters  of  hundreds  of  college  lads  the 
land  over. 

Fortunately  all  these  interesting 
possessions  have  fallen  into  a  home 
where  they  will  be  cherished.  A 
neighbor  who  had  seen  the  wonderfuV 
linen  and  testers  suggested  what 
beautiful  frocks  they  would  make  for 
the  children.  The  mother  of  the  ris- 
ing  generation   of   young    Pynchons 


"These  must  all  be  kept  for  the 
children,"  she  said.  "Some  one  of 
them  will  care  for  and  appreciate 
them." 


Which  will  it  be?  The  elde 
of  the  family,  who  at  present  is  : 
of  pranks  and  falls  into  as  mai 
citing  escapades  as  a  healthy 
year-old  is  capable;  or  the  littf 
with  brown  curls,  who  love 
great-grandfather's  bachelor  be 
her  younger  sister,  too  youi 
appreciate  anything  but  the 
wooden  dolls;  or  the  chubby 
whose  crib  lies  so  close  to  tf 
carved  bed  that  his  fat  toes  may 
its  sacred  wood?  However  it  b 
tunate  it  is  that  these  heirloon 
cherished,  not  for  their  value 
antique  mart,  but  for  the  met 
they  bring  of  maids  and  mer 
lived  in  days  that  are  no  more. 


Book  Plate  o(  Revereod  Thomas  Rngglea  PynchoQ 
Presiaent  of  Trinity  College,  HartfoFd,  Connectlcat 
If  William  Pyncbon.  i6)a 
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POOTHBN  WITH  MUSKBT  AND  PIKE— HORSEMEN  WITH 
PISTOL  AND  CARBINE— MILITARY  FORCE  BLAZED  PATH 
FOR  CIVILIZATION— CALL  "TO  ARMS"  BEGAN  WITH 
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THB  ORQANIZATION  OP  THE  COHTIHBNTAI.  AKKT 


SPENCER  P.  MEAD,  LL.B. 

ottbaNnr  York  Bar 
AuraoK  or  Trb  Hwrosr  &hd  QaaiAixior  or  the  Ukad  amd  RMrmLo*  Fuuun 


THE  earliest  colooial  settlers  in 
this  country  found  it  neces- 
sary to  form  and  maintain 
miUtary  organizations  for  their 
protection  from  the  Indians  and  other 
marauders,  which  were  designated 
"trained  bands"  and  were  call^  into 
active  service  at  different  times  during 
the  colonial  period  as  the  exigencies 
which  confronted  die  colcnusts  re- 
quired. 

In  Virginia,  C^)tain  John  Smith 
OMnmanded  the  military  force  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  under  his  effi- 
cient leadership  it  proved  indispensa- 
ble to  the  preservation  of  that  colony. 
The  military  forces  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  were  commanded  by  Captain 
Miles  Standish,  who,  in  1621,  com- 
manded a  strong  party  of  fourteen 
men  against  the  Indians  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  1643,  was 
appointed  captain  by  the  General 
Court,  and  in  1649  he  was  command- 
ant of  the  several  military  companies 
within  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in 
1631  ordered  that  "every  man  with  a 
musket  shall  have  ready  one  pound  of 
powder,  twenty  bullets  and  two  fath- 
ome  of  match,  and  that  every  captain 
shall  traine  (drill)  his  company  on 
Saturday  in  every  week.  General 
training  days  once  a  month  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  In  1637, 
general  training  days  were  reduced  to 
eight  times  in  a  year.  In  1636,  the 
General  Court  held  at  Boston,  ordered 
that  the  military  companies  be  divided 


into  three  regiments ;  that  all  freemm 
be  allowed  to  vote  for  crffims  of  a 
trained  band;  and  in  1645  ordotd 
that  the  chief  commander  of  enir 
company  is  authorized  to  appoint  oot 
and  to  make  choice  of  thirty  soldicn 
of  their  companies  in  every  hundred 
"who  shall  be  ready  at  halfe  an  hooTJ 
warning  upon  any  service  they  shaD  'jt 
put  upon  by  their  chief  mihtzry  (A- 
cer,"  The  organization  of  these  eror- 
gency  men  was  continued  for  gto- 
erations,  and  later  they  became  ibe 
famous  minute-men  of  the  Revolotiix- 
ary  War.  There  has  recently  b«: 
organized,  in  order  to  perpetuate  lSc 
memory  of  the  minute-men  and  also  c 
promote  patriotism,  an  assodatic: 
known  as  the  "Minute-men,"  wiii'. 
headquarters  at  Washii^^ton,  D.Caci 
divisional  commanders  located  in  dt- 
ferent  sections  of  the  country,  h 
1642,  provisions  were  made  ^  fices 
and  punishments  for  disorderly  sot- 
diers,  and  in  1648  arrangements  kt^ 
made  for  regimental  drills  and  a  tio^ 
of  horses  was  orgaiuzed. 

The  Connecticut  and  New  Iter* 
colonies  likewise  organized  milJtar 
companies,  or  "trainrf  bands,"  as  tiw 
were  called,  and  in  1636  ordered  "TlK 
every  plantacon  shall  traine  once  ^ 
every  month  and  if  upon  complains 
of  their  military  ofificer,  it  appears  fn: 
there  bee  divers  very  nnskillfnlL  ^ 
saide  plantacon  may  appoint  the  0^ 
cer  to  traine  oftener  the  saide  onsfcl- 
fulL  And  that  the  saide  milttary  c3- 
cer  take  view  of  their  sewal  an:-' 
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whether  they  bee  serviceable  or  noe. 
And  for  default  of  every  souldiers  ab- 
sent the  absent  to  paye  five  shillings 
for  every  tyme  without  lawful  excuse 
within  two  days  after,  tender  to  the 
commissioner,  or  one  of  them  in  the 
saide  plantacon.  And  for  any  default 
in  arms  upon  warnings  to  them  by 
the  saide  officer  to  amend  by  the  tyme 
appointed  one  shilling  every  tyme. 
And  where  arms  are  wholly  wanting 
to  be  bounde  over  to  answer  it  at  the 
next  Corte." 


Pint  Amerlcui  HomM  Were 
AntaaiB  Uader  PaiuUty  of  Lair 

Captain  Mason,  in  1637,  was  ap- 
pointed a  public  military  ^cer  of  the 
plantations  of  Connecticut  to  train 
"the  military  men  thereof  in  each  plan- 
tacon according  to  the  dayes  appointed 
and  shall  have  £40  per  annum,  to  be 
paid  oute  of  the  Treasury  quarterly. 
The  pay  to  b^ne  from  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof,  to  traine  the  saide  mil- 
itary men  in  every  plantacon  tenn  days 
in  every  yeare,  soe  as  it  be  not  in  July 
or  August,  giving  a  weekes  warning 
beforehand."  All  persons  to  bear 
arms  that  are  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  except  those  exempted. 
A  magazine  of  powder  and  shot  to  be 
kept  in  every  plantation  for  the  supply 
of  the  military  men,  and  every  military 
man  is  to  have  continually  in  his  hous« 
in  readiness  "halfe  a  pounde  of  good 
powder,  two  pounds  of  bullets  sutable 
to  his  peece,  one  pounde  of  match,  if 
his  peece  be  a  matchlocke,  and  whoso- 
ever failes  of  his  halfe  pounde  of  pow- 
der and  two  pounds  of  bullets  and 
match  to  pay  five  shillings  for  every 
tyme  that  is  wanting."  Later  train- 
ing days  in  the  plantations  of  Con- 
necticut were  reduced  to  six  times  in 
1  year,  and  the  Genera!  Assembly  en- 
acted.that  "there  shall  be  in  each  Plan- 
tation within  this  Jurisdiction,  every 
^ear  at  least  six  Training  days,  or 
Jays  of  public  military  exercises  to 
;each  and  instruct  all  the  males  above 
iixteen  years  of  age  in  the  comely 
landling,  and  ready  use  of  their  arms, 


in  all  postures  of  war,  to  understand 
and  attend  all  words  of  command." 

An  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
governor  of  Connecticut  to  the  home 
government,  dated  the  fifteenth  day  -ii 
July,  1680,  reads  as  follows : 

"For  the  present  we  have  but  one 
troope  settled,  which  consist  of  about 
sixty  horse,  yet  we  are  upon  raysing 
three  troopes  more,  one  in  each  county 
of  about  forty  horse  in  each  troope. 
Our  other  forces  are  Trained  Bands. 
■There  is  a  major  in  each  county,  who 
commands  the  militia  of  that  county 
under  the  governor  for  the  time  beii^, 
who  is  the  General  of  all  the  forces 
within  our  Colony.  The  whole  amount 
to  2507,  The  names  of  the  several 
counties  arc : 

Hutford  County  wbsrs  kre  Bbotit  Sjs  tnlued  uldlen 


Our  horsemen  are  armed  with  pis- 
tolls  and  carbines.  The  foot  soldiers 
with  musket  and  pike.  For  the  pres- 
ent in  our  late  warrs  with  the  Indians, 
we  found  dragoones  to  be  most  use- 
full  and  therefore  improved  about 
three  hundred  of  these  in  the  service 
to  good  successe.  In  1689  our  num- 
bers were  2507." 

Governor  Trumbull's  Report  to  His 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
October,  1774,  shows  the  number  on 
the  militia  rolls  to  be  26,260,  "all  male 
persons  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
forty-five  bear  arms,  the  trained  bands 
in  each  town  attend  four  days  in  the 
year  for  instructions  in  military  disci- 
pline. There  are  eighteen  regiments 
with  a  troop  of  horse  to  each,  and  to 
some  two  troops ;  each  regiment 
attends  regimental  exercise  once  in 
four  years."  In  March,  1775,  the 
number  of  regiments  of  foot  in  Con- 
necticut were  twenty-two,  not  includ- 
ing troop  of  horse,  light  dragoons, 
artillery,  or  independent  companies. 

In  Rhode  Island  practically  the 
same  military  organizations  existed 
and  in  1640.  training  days  were  eight 
times  in  a  year,  and  at  the  second  beat 
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of   the   drum   all   men   allowed   and  nromm 

assigned  to  bear  arms  were  to  make  TTlenm^fc 

their  personal  appearance  completely  o5S  Sih^'mpmiM  of  «rtuierT, . 

armed  to  attend  tfieir  colors  by  eight  OnecompwuroYtbeiiBiitinfMirT- 

o'clock    in    the    forenoon;    also    two  Thp   fvtrir'w  wai  wltTi«>«ei>H   hv 


Two  oompanlem  of  tbe  Goremcr'm  cnvd. 
The  nwgere. 
The  Gensana, 
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trained  band  to  which  they  belonged ; 
every  freeman  was  compelled  to  serve 
in  the  militia  and  their  names  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court  or  Legis- 
lature, and  if  such  elections  were  con- 
firmed commissions  were  issued  by  the 
General  Court  or  Legislature,  signed 
by  the  governor  and  under  the  smI  of 
the  colony,  and  forwarded  to  the  re- 
spective officers. 

Company  drills  were  held  at  ins- 
ular periods  and  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  commanding  officer 
mii^ht  designate,  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  training  days  or  muster 
days,  which  were  held  in  the  fields  and 
at  the  times  prescribed  by  the  General 
Court  or  L^slature.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  minute -men,  which  were 
picked  .men  from  the  trained  bands, 
during  the  latter  part  of  1774  and  the 
early  part  of  1775,  were  "disciplined 
three  times  a  week  and  oftener  as 
opportunity  might  offer." 
The  Pint  Maa  of  tb«  Nation 
W«r«  Drin«d  In  Um  of  Amu 

Training  days,  of  which  there  were 
from  two  to  six  during  the  year,  were, 
in  a  military  sense,  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises of  a  finished  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  company  drills.  Assembly  was 
sounded  in  some  of  the  colonies  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  on 
others  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  companies  were  formed,  roll 
called  and  the  militia  exercised  in  the 
manual  of  arms  and  marching  in  close 
order.  This  was  followed  by  a  review 
and  inspection  by  the  colonial  officers, 
then  target  practice  and  firing  by 
squads.  After  this  the  forces  were 
divided  and  manoeuvred  in  extended 
order  and  finally  ended  the  day  by  par- 
ttcipatipg  in  a  sham  battle.  The  vari- 
ous state  military  camps  now  take  the 
place  of  the  colonial  traintne  days. 

On  muster  days  every  freeman  in 
the  colony  between  the  ages  prescribed 
for  military  duty,  except  those  ex- 
empted, was  compelled  to  be  present 
and  be  inspected,  or  examined,  as  to 
his  fitness  for  military  duty  and  if  he 
passed  the  necessary  qualincations  be 


was  mustered  into  the  militii 
respective    district    and    requ 
attend    company   drills   and 
days. 

From  these  different  traine 
there  were  principally  recru 
quota  of  soldiers  which  the 
colonies  were  called  upon  fron 
time  to  furnish  in  the  various 
which  the  home  government 
gaged  during  the  colonial  peri 
mst  and  most  important  color 
so  far  as  the  colonies  were  coi 
was  the  French  and  Indian  W 
to  1764,  during  which  the 
militia  was  commanded  by 
Washington,  It  might  be  we] 
here  that  out  of  twenty-three 
can  major-generals  of  the  Rev 
ary  War,  the  majority  o 
(twelve)  had  served  with  dii 
as  commissioned  officers  in  the 
and  Indian  War,  and  several 
others  as  Indian  fighters. 

Washington's  letters  during 
vice  in  the  first  Continental  C 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  Se[ 
1774,  show  that  he  was  under : 
sion  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  ' 
struggle,  and  that  he  expect 
and  after  its  adjournment  he  ' 
ively  engaged  in  perfecting  th 
of  Virginia. 

The  first  session  of  the  M; 
setts  Provincial  Congress  was 
Salem  on  the  seventh  day  of  ( 
1774,  and  after  being  tem 
organized  adjourned  to  the 
day  of  October,  1774,  to  me« 
courthouse  at  Concord,  and 
improvement  of  the  militia  wa 
ject  of  importance  arrangeme 
made  for  increasing  the  qua 
warlike  stores  and  the  orgami 
an  army,  and  at  the  session  he 
tenth  day  of  December,  1774, 
eral  towns  and  districts  in  t 
ince  were  advised  to  "see  thai 
the  minute-men  not  already 
therewith  should  be  imt 
equipped  with  an  effective 
bayonet,  pouch,  knapsack  ai 
rounds  of  cartridge  and  balls,' 
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On  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1775, 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts resolved  that  an  army  should  be 
raised  and  established  and  that  other 
New  England  colonies  should  be  asked 
to  furnish  their  quota  of  men  for  the 
general  defense. 

The  records  of  the  committee  of 
safety  and  supplies  show  that  in 
accordance  witii  the  resolution  of 
October,  1774,  authorizing  the  collec- 
tion of  military  stores,  that  various 
stores,  arms  and  ammunition  were  be- 
ing collected  and  stored  at  Concord. 
To  seize  those  stores  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Francis  Smith,  with  a  detail  of 
British  regulars,  consisting  of  about 
eight  hundred  men,  embarked  from 
the  Boston  Common  at  ten  o'clock 
Tuesday  night  on  the  eighteenth  day 
of  April,  177s,  crossed  the  Charles 
river  and  began  the  march,  which  was 
to  bring  on  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  met  and  dispersed  the  forewarned 
minute-men  at  E^xington  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  177s,  and  marched  On 
to  Concord,  destroyed  the  stores  and 
commenced  his  return. 

"  Tmi  know  Uie  reat  Ea  book*  70a  tuTe  rekd. 
How  tha  Bridih  re|rnl>n  txta  and  Sedi— 
How  tb«  fumen  xkve  them  b«ll  for  ball. 
Prom  bablnd  each  fence  and  farmrard  irall ; 
CluulaB  the  red  coaU  down  the  laae. 
Then  oriM^QK  the  fielda  to  mern  asuo 
UDder  the  trees  at  the  tarn  of  tlie  road. 
And  onlr  panatat  to  Bra  and  load." 

At  length,  about  sunset,  almost  on  a 
run  the  British  reached  Charlestown 
Common,  where  they  were  sheltered 
by  tbc  guns  from  the  ships.  The  pur- 
suit stopped  and  the  colonial  officers 
held  a  consultation.  A  guard  was 
formed,  sentinels  posted  and  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  to  watch  the 
enemy.  The  remaining  provincial 
forces  consisting  of  minute-men  and 
trained  bands  encamped  around  Bos- 
ton. 

Soon  after  this  the  men  encamped 
around  Boston  were  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  which  was  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  Massachusetts,  to  enlist  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  for  a  shorter 
period;  also  a  vigorous  circular  letter, 


dated  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  1775, 
was  sent  to  the  neighboring  tons 
urging  the  organization  of  an  anir 
and  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  j^nil, 
I775<  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts decided  that  an  annj  of 
30,000  men  be  immediately  raised  and 
that  13,600  be  raised  from  Ma5sach<^ 
setts.  Committees  were  sent  to  iht 
Congress  of  New  Hampshire  at  Ert- 
tcr  and  to  the  governments  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  to  inform  them 
of  those  resolutions  and  urge  the  fur- 
nishing of  men  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

Mloata  M«a  and  Tr^ncd  Baais 
W«fe  America's  Hrat  Protocton 

So  thorough  had  the  work  of  orgm- 
ization  been  accomplished  in  the  aA>- 
nies  during  the  years  1773,  177491*1 
the  early  part  of  1775  that  an  appeal 
for  men  when  the  Seige  of  Bostoa 
commenced  was  immediately  suc- 
cessful and  a  force  of  from  20,000  to 
40,000  men,  consisting  of  minute-mn 
and  trained  bands,  was  soon  raisei 
"Throughout  the  colonies  a  netwott 
of  local  committees  controlling  milidi 
companies  and  post-riders,  formed  is 
each  colony  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Bui^ess  in  Maitk 
1773,  watched  the  apt^roaching  stoniL 
tested  the  loyalty  of  those  who  pitK 
fessed  to  welcome  it  and  guided  the 
popular  indignation  and  when  the  B^- 
tle  of  Lexington  came,  the  ailtnuei 
were  as  well  [H'epared  for  war  as  cBe 
poor  dependencies  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion could  be." 

The  forces  beseiging  Boston  wot 
temporarily  under  the  comnond  ->i 
General  Artemas  Ward,  who  leceiw- 
his  commission  from  the  Provindi- 
Cor^ess  of  Massachusetts  as  cor- 
mander-in-chief  on  the  nineteenth  iBt 
of  May,  1775.  A  short  time  prior  'i' 
this,  however,  the  Provincial  Congrta 
of  Massachusetts  sent  a  commomci- 
tion  to  the  Continental  Congress,  L";*: 
in  session  at  Philadelphia,  offering  tit 
direction  of  the  forces  to  that  1*6 
and  suggesting,  as  had  been  propose: 
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by  General  Ward,  the  oi^nization  of 
ui  army  on  the  following  basis: 


1.  Trwpi  to  tw  enlisted  for 
%.  ProTUloQB  to  be  made 

..Ttut 


Id  be  DCtotlBtBd  for  the 


.Tfi 


lad  ■  ipndal  ll^ht  lofantry  corps,  conslstlns  of  iIi 
ompulet  of  "  expert  riaemen  •'  from  Pennmylnnli, 
Itryluid,  and  VirflalB,  were  also  to  be  enllited. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  June, 
[775,  a  system  of  rules  and  articles  of 
war  were  prescribed  by  the  Continen- 
al  Congress,  which  also  resolved  that 
;ix  con:q>anies  of  expert  riflemen  be 
mmediately  raised  in  Pennsylvania, 
wo  in  Maryland  and  two  in  Virginia, 
0  re-enforce  the  army  near  Boston. 
)n  the  following  day,  June  15,  1775, 
be  Continental  Congress  announced 
he  selection  of  George  Washington  as 
;encral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
nited  colonies  and  of  all  the  forces 
ow  raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them. 
irat  Record  ol  an  American 
ootlnental  Army  wW  la  1775 
The  term,  "Continental  Army,"  first 
fficially  appears  upon  the  printed 
KTords  of  tfie  Continental  Congress  in 
le  summary  of  the  proceedings  for 
Lc  fourteenth  day  of  June,  1775, 
here  the  form  of  enlistment  to  be 
ibscribed  by  companies  of  riflemen  is 
ven.  It  was  to  be  an  enlistment  into 
e  "American  Continental  Army." 
n  the  same  day  a  committee  of  five 
as  appointed  to  prepare  rules  and 
gulations  for  the  government  of  this 
ospective  army,  which  were  reported 
d  adopted  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
ne.  1775. 

For  the  year  1775  no  Contmental 
■my  was  in  the  first  instance  organ- 
■d  as  such  by  the  Continental  Con- 
ess,  and  as  the  colonies  were  mus- 
ing their  trained  bands  and  minute- 
■n  around  Boston  and  Ticonderoga 
er  the  Lexington  alarm,  and  as  they 
re  already  in  the  field  as  good  ma- 
ial  for  the  nucleus  of  such  an  army. 
Continental  Congress  adopted 
tn  as  the  Continental  Army,  but 
ops  joining  later  were  generally  re- 


cruited on  the  Continental  basis. 
After  the  year  1775  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  the  war,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  took  the  initiative  and 
raised  troops  for  the  common  army 
under  its  own  regulations  respecting 
pay,  subsistence  and  term  of  enlist- 
ment. The  army,  however,  as  will 
appear,  was  organized  and  reorgan- 
ized several  times  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  for  various  terms. 
These  Continentals  were  the  "regu- 
lars" of  the  Revolution.  They  formed 
the  main  army  in  the  field  and  were 
the  chief  dependence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary cause.  All  other  troops  raised 
during  the  war  were  either  state 
troops  or  militia,  and  were  to  act  as 
reinforcements  of  this  army,  or  to  re- 
lieve it  by  serving  in  alarms  at  differ- 
ent points. 

General  Washington  arrived  in 
camp  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  third  day  of  July,  1775,  and  the 
provincial  forces  having  accepted  his 
leadership  and  the  regulation  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  the  entire  force 
consisting  of  about  14,500  men  were 
placed  upon  a  Continental  establish- 
ment. This  new  relation  was  officially 
announced  by  the  commander-in-chief 
in  general  orders,  dated  Headquarters, 
Cambridge,  July  4,  1775,  as  follows: 
"The  Continental  Congress  having 
now  taken  all  the  Troops  of  the  several 
Colonies,  which  have  been  raised,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  raised,  for  the 
support  and  defence  of  the  Liberties  of 
America  into  their  Pay  and  Service, 
they  are  now  the  Troops  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  North  America ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  Distinctions  of 
Colonies  will  be  laid  aside  so  that  the 
one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate 
the  whole,  and  the  only  contest  be, 
who  will  render  on  this  great  and  try- 
ing occasion  the  most  essential  Service 
to  the  great  and  common  cause  -n 
which  we  are  engaged." 

After  the  campaign  of  1776  the 
army  was  reorganized  for  1776.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Continental  Army  for 
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1777,  that  Congress  realiied  that  the 
contest  could  not  be  successively  car- 
ried on  with  troops  enlisted  for  short 
terms.  The  need  of  a  permanent  dis- 
ciplined army  to  cope  with  the  British 
"regulars"  was  recognized  as  urgent 
Congress  accordingly,  by  resolutions 
of  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  days  of 
September,  and  the  eighth  day  of 
October,  1776,  provided  for  such  a 
body.  The  army  was  proportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  their 
population,  as  follows : 

Uawacbiuatla isreglmeDia 

Tlrsinla i?        " 

PVDMTlTanhi I 

NawYork _ 

Kuylaad i 

CotUMcMent \. 

■ad  th*  rMt  In  like  ntlo. 

As  a  body  they  formed  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  and  the  regiments  nf 
each  state  formed  a  subdivision  by 
themselves.  Each  state  quota  thus 
became  a  "Line  Regiment^  in  itself, 
which  was  designated  by  its  state's 
name,  as  the  "New  York  Line,"  "Con- 
necticut Line,"  etc.,  each  being  a  dis- 
tinct body  commanded  by  officers  from 
its  own  state  and  cared  for  by  its  own 
state  as  well  as  by  Congress.  In- 
spired by  a  common  cause  and  welded 
into  a  homogeneous  body  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Washington,  it 
was  these  state  "Lines,"  faang  the 
enemy  as  a  single  "Continental  Army" 
that  were  to  bear  the  burden  of  die 
war  for  the  next  six  years  and  bring  it 
to  a  successful  close. 
Waahlatton  Called  for  '•  dean 
and  Spruca"  Men  In  1776 

The  Washington  Continental  Guard, 
also  known  as  the  "Washington  Life 
Guard,"  "Captain  Gibbs'  Guard"  and 
the  "Commander-in-Chief's  Guard," 
was  organized  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
March,  1776,  a  few  days  before  the 
termination  of  the  Seige  of  Boston, 
pursuant  to  the  following  order : 

Headquabtees,  Cambbidgb, 
Mabch  II,  1776. 

The  Genera]  is  desirous  of  selecting  a 

f articular  number  of  men  as  a.  cruard  for 
hnself  and  ba^sKe.  The  colond,  or  com- 
manding oBicer,  of  each  of  the  established 
regiments,  the  artillery  and  riflemen  ex- 


cepted, will  furnish  him  four,  thai  the  nns- 
beir  wanted  may  be  chosen  out  of  then. 
His  Excellency  depends  upon  the  coloDdi 
for  good  men,  such  as  they  can  ncomniail 
for  tfa^r  sobriety,  honesty  and  good  b^- 
ior.  He  wishes  them  to  be  frani  fin  fee 
eiglit  inches  to  five  feet  ten  tochei,  b^ 
somely  and  well  made,  and  as  theie  ii  ncA- 
ing,  in  his  eyes,  more  desirable  tliaa  detn- 
liness  in  a  soldier,  he  desires  tbatputicalit 
attention  may  be  made  in  the  cboice  of  nti 
men  as  are  dean  and  spruce.  Ther*RtD 
be  at  headquarters  to-njorrow  prcosdy  3t 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  when  tbe  mmibtf 
wanted  will  be  fixed  upon.  Tbe  GcDcnl 
neither  wants  them  with  unifonni,  npr 
arms,  nor  does  he  desire  any  man  to  be  ks 
to  htm  that  is  not  perfectly  viUiiiK  ot  (t- 
sirous  of  being  of  this  Guard.  The;  ilndl 
be  drilled  men." 

On  the  following  day,  Marck  li 
1776,  Caleb  Gibbs  of  Massachus«c 
was  commissioned  captain  of  A( 
Guard,  which  consisted  of  a  majix'! 
command  of  one  himdred  and  dghtr 
men,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  <^ 
tails  of  the  organization. 

The  Guard,  like  tbe  Contiwati: 
Army,  was  organized  and  reorganiai  | 
several  times  during  the  Revolutioain 
War,  and  on  the  twenty-second  day  t: 
April,  1777,  the  commander-in-dK' 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Captw 
Gibbs: 

MoRUSiowiT,  AraiL  a, '" 
Captain  Gibbs  :  ' 

Dear  Sib: 

I  forgot  before  yon  left  this  place  lo  fc-   | 
sire  you  to  provide  clothing  for  ibe  as   j 
that    are    to    compose   my    Guard   .  ■      I 
Provide  for  four  sergeants,  four  coip(«i 
a  dnmi  and  fife  and  fifty  rank  and  fk.  - 
blue  and  buff  can  be  had.  I  should  pre^ 
that  uniform,  as  it  is  the  one  I  wear  i^^ 
I  shall  get  men  from  five  feet  nine  ik= 
to  five  feet  ten  inches  for  the  Goaid;^  '- 
such  siied  men,  therefore,  make  yonr  t»- 
ing.    You  may  get  a  smalt  round  tat  ff ' 
cocked  hat,  as  you  please.    ... 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  otoStf 
Geo«s  Wasbdkts 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoK 
and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  \p- 
tihe  general  issued  the  following  c^- 
lar  to  the  colonels,  or  axranamiB," 
officers,  of  the  various  raiments  » 
tioned  at  Morristown: 
Sirs  :  ,  .    . 

I  want  to  form  a  company  bxm^- 
In  doing  this  I  wish  tc  "^    "  *  "* 
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tious,  because  it  is  more  than  probable  thnt 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign  my  baggage, 
papers  and  other  matters  of  great  public 
import  may  be  committed  to  the  sole  care 
of  these  men.  This  being  premised  in 
order  to  impress  you  with  proper  attention 
in  the  choice.  I  have  to  request  that  you 
irill  immediately  furnish  me  with  four  men 
of  your  regiment;  and,  as  it  is  my  further 
wish  that  the  company  should  look  well, 
and  be  nearly  of  a  size,  I  desire  that  none 
of  the  men  may  exceed  in  stature  five  feel 
ten  inches  nor  fall  short  of  five  feet  nine 
inches ;  sober,  young,  active  and  well  made. 
When  I  recommend  care  in  your  choice,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  of  good  char- 
acter in  the  regiment,  that  possesses  the 
pride  of  appearing  dean  and  soldierlike.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  can  be  no  absolute 
security  for  the  fidelity  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple; but  vet  I  think  it  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  those  who  have  family  connections 
in  the  country.  You  will,  therefore,  send 
me  none  but  natives,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
create  any  individual  distinction  between 
them  and  the  foreigners." 

The  Guard  varied  in  numbers  at  dif- 
ferent periods  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  At  first  it  consisted  of  one 
bondred  and  eighty  men.  During  the 
winter  of  1779-1;*)  it  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  in 
the  spring  of  1780  it  was  reduced  to 
its  original  number  and  in  1783,  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  it  consisted  of 
sixty-four  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
infantry  portion  of  the  Guard  to  guard 
the  headquarters  and  insure  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  papers  and  effects  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  as  well  as  the 
safety  of  his  person.  The  mounted 
portion  accompanied  the  commander- 
in-chief  CHI  his  marches  and  in  recon- 
noitering,  and  were  also  employed  as 
patrols,  videttes  and  bearers  of  the 
commander-in-chief 'a  orders  to  vari- 
ous military  posts. 
UaHornu  of  Sddlen  ot 
CoaUncatal  Anay  Id  1776 

The  Continental  Congress  on  the 
eiehth  day  of  October,  1776,  resolved 
"toat  for  the  further  encouragementof 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers, who  shall  engage  in  the  service 
during  the  war,  a  suit  of  clothes  be 
annually  given  to  each  of  said  officers 
and  soldiers,  to  consist  for  the  present 


year  of  two  linen  hunting  shit 
pair  of  overalls,  a  leathern  or 
waistcoat  with  sleeves,  one  j 
breeches,  a  hat  or  leather  ca 
shirts,  two  pair  of  hose  and  \.\ 
of  shoes."  On  the  twenty-fifth 
November,  1779,  Congress  fun 
solved,  that  the  following  arti 
delivered  as  a  suit  of  clothes 
current  and  every  succeeding 
their  service  to  the  officers  of  1 
and  staff,  entitled  by  any  resoli 
Congress  to  receive  the  sami 
"one  hat,  one  watch  coat.oneboi 
four  vests,  one  for  winter  am 
for  summer;  four  pair  of  br 
two  for  winter  and  two  for  st 
four  shirts,  six  pair  of  stocking 
pair  thereof  worsted  and  th 
thread  and  four  pair  of  shoes." 
On  the  twenty-third  day  of 
1779,  Congress  by  resolution  "• 
ized  and  directed  the  commar 
chief,  according  to  the  circum 
of  supplies  of  dothing,  to  fix  a 
scribe  the  uniform,  as  well  as  \ 
gard  to  color  and  facing,  as  ali 
cut  and  fashion  of  the  clothe: 
worn  by  the  troops  of  the  res 
states  and  regiments — woolen  < 
for  winter  and  linen  for  simime 
In  accordance  with  the  abo^ 
lution,  the  following  general 
dated  Headquarters,  Moore 
October  2,  1779,  was  issued  t 
eral  Washington.  "The  follov 
the  uniforms  that  have  been 
mined  for  the  troops  of  these  si 
spectively,  so  soon  as  the  stab 
public  supplies  will  permit  of  t 
ing  furnished  accordingly ;  an( 
meantime,  it  is  recommended 
officers  to  endeavor  to  accon 
their  uniforms  to  the  standa 
when  the  men  come  to  be  a 
there  may  be  a  proper  uniform 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetti 
Island  and  Connecticut: 
Blue  faced  with  white. 
Buttons  and  linings  white. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey: 
Blue  faced  with  buff, 
Buttons  and  linings  white. 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Viq^ 
Blue  faced  with  red. 
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Buttons  and  linings  white. 
North     Carolina,     South     Carolina     and 
Georgia: 
Blue  faced  with  blue. 
Button  holes  edged  with  narrow  white 

lace  or  tape. 
Buttons  and  linings  white. 
Artillety  and  Artillery  Artificers: 
Blue  faced  with  scarlet, 
Scarlet  linings. 
Yellow  buttons. 
Yellow  bound  hats, 

Coats  edged  with  narrow  lace  or  tape 
and  button  holes  bound  with  same. 
Light  Dragoons : 
The  whole  blue. 
Faced  with  white. 
White  buttons  and  linings. 

Headquaktxis,  Short  Hills, 
JuKB  18.  178a 
The     colonels,     lieutenant-colonels     and 
majors,  the  uniforms  of  their  regiments  and 
two  epaulettes. 

The  captains,  the  uniform  of  their  regi- 
ment and  an  epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder. 
All  officers  as  will  warrant,  as  1 


sioned,     to  weai  a  cockade   and  stdf  am^ 
a  sword  or  a  genteel  bayonet" 

HEAOQUAXTStS,  NeWIUKS. 

May  14,  i;8i. 
"The  clothier  is,  if  pnctitaNe,  to  utari 
worsted  shoulder  knots  for  the  noo-canns- 
sioned,  to  wear  a  cockade  and  side  anK 
distinguished  by  one  on  each  sbonldn-  mj 
the  corporals  V  one  on  the  ri^  sbooldf. 
and  in  the  meantime  it  is  pn^osed  ibn  1 
piece  of  white  cloth  should  be  std»titnteili* 
way  of  distinction." 


The  military  record  of  the  Sei 
World,  while  not  as  spectacular  is 
that  of  the  Old  World,  is  a  story  'k 
strong  men  with  strong  hearts  vho 
have  conquered  strong  forces  unul 
today  this  first  struggling  republic 
is  one  of  the  strongest  nations  of  the 
earth  and  stands  at  this  moment  i 
world  power — learned  in  the  aits  0! 
peace  and  the  forerunner  of  an  igc 
of  Usiversal  Brotherhood. 


WHEN       SORROW 


AT      THY      DOOR 


HOWARD  ARNOLD  WALTER 


Shall  I  rejoice  that  thou  hast  never 
known 
Life's  thorny,  bitter  way; 
That  woodland  glades  with  roses  over- 
blown 
Are  where  thy  glad  feet  stray? 
Aye, — the'  I  toil  alone 
Beneath  my  cross  this  day. 


Shall  I  recall  thee  from  thy  to» 
sweet. 
To  feel  the  thorns  with  me;  j 

When  deathless  sorrow  hath  not  Icit:   | 
thy  feet  . 

Nor  taught  thine  eyes  to  see? 
Nay, — 'twere  not  meet 

My  grief  should  sadden  thee. 


But  O,  when  sorrow  beckons  at  thy  door. 
And  thou  dost  rise  and  follow  far. 

As  I  rejoin  thee  on  the  distant  shore 
Where  all  earth's  grieved  ones  are. 

If  thou  implore 

I'll  show  my  livid  scar. 
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BY 


EDWARD  C.    BEECHER 


(HAVE  wondered  if  my  good 
friends  took  due  consideration 
when  they  invited  mc  to  relate 
my  reminiscences  of  New  Haven 
s  it  was  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  It  is 
lid  that  a  man  in  advanced  years  is 
iclined  to  dwell  too  much  upon  the 
ast  and  to  become  tiresome  to  those 
I  younger  life.  With  this  in  mind  I 
ill  promise  to  make  diese  recollec- 
ons  as  entertaining  as  they  are  remi- 
scent. 

I  will  begin  chronologically,  as  ob- 
Tvations  and  traditions  serve  my 
emory,  and  start  from  those  present 
;lassic  precincts,"  known  as  Fair 
reet— now  an  Italian  quarter.  I 
St  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  brick 
>use  which  stood  on  the  westerly 
rt  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
'blic  school  building  on  that  thor- 
ghfare.  From  this  home  I  started 
t  on  life's  mission,  have  always  been 
resident  of  New  Haven,  grown  up 
th  it  and  watched  its  various 
anges  down  to  the  present  time, 
th  its  celebrity  as  a  commercial  and 
ucational  center,a  periodof  seventy- 
e  years. 

My  first  recollection  takes  me  back 
my  childhood  as  a  pupil  in  the 
mary  school  kept  by  Miss  Mary 
kewell,  in  the  house  which  stood  on 
easterly  end  of  the  same  lot  on 
ich  stands  the  public  school  build- 
before  mentioned.  There  were 
>  sisters  who  kept  this  school  for 
rs.  Miss  Betsey  and  Miss  Mary 
cev/ell;  they  were  well-to-do,  edu- 
:d  Hnglish  ladies  and  it  is  said  they 
-e  the  owners  of  the  first  piano  in 
AT  Haven.  It  is  a  quaint  specimen 
.    is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 


New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Soci- 
ety ;  go  and  see  it.  Their  father  waa 
a  brewer ;  his  brewery  was  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  street  still  bearing 
that  name,  on  the  land  now  owned  by 
the  Smedley  brothers. 

The  brewery  was  burned ;  reverses 
came  to  Mr.  Bakewell  and  his  family, 
and  these  daughters  took  up  teaching 
for  a  livelihood.  They  were  brought 
up  in  luxury  and  it  is  said  that  when 
they  promenaded  the  streets  their  col- 
ored train  bearers  followed,  carrying 
the  trains  of  their  silk  gowns.  All 
this  out  of  Fair  street!  Look  at  the 
change  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Next  to  them  lived  the  Bonticou 
family,  who  were  descendants  of  the 
French  Huguenots.  Mrs.  Joanna 
Bonticou  was  also  a  teacher  and  was 
really  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  kin- 
dergarten system,  adopting  much  the 
same  methods  of  teaching  as  are  used 
in  the  schools  of  to-day.  Her  daugh- 
ter married  Commodore  Elisha  Peck 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  lived 
in  the  brick  house  adjoining,  on  the 
east.  They  had  two  daughters,  one  3f 
whom  married  Captain  W.  W.  Low 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the 
other  married  General  J.  M.  Whitte- 
more  of  the  United  States  Army.  I 
shall  never  forget  Commodore  Peck 
hiring  me  (a  five  year  old  boy)  to  go 
with  him  on  board  his  ship  to  pick  up 
cannon  balls. 

On  the  comer  of  Olive  street  lived 
Captain  John  Miles,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  and  his  descendants  for  many 
years  afterwards. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  Olive 
and  Fair  streets,  Moses  Perkins  re- 
sided and  raised  the  liveliest,  jolliest 
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family  of  boys  that  ever  lived  under 
one  roof.  If  any  fun  or  mischief  was 
brewing  they  were  always  in  it 

Good  Deacon  Isaac  Mix  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jessie  Peck,  occupied 
the  next  house,  which  was  origiiuilly 
Benedict  Arnold's  barn. 

John  Beach,  a  teller  or  bookkeeper 
in  the  County  Bank,  and  two  maiden 
ladies,  Grace  and  Betsey  Brintnall, 
lived  in  the  next  bouse,  which  was  a 
double  one.  In  the  mention  of  this 
double  house  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  it  was  built  by  Captain 
David  Phipps,  a  patriot  in  the  days  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

I  quote  from  the  Connecticut 
Journal  as  follows:  "He  answered 
to  the  first  call  of  his  country  in  1775 
and  having  led  a  sea- faring  life,  en- 
tered her  service  as  sailing  master  on 
board  the  continental  ship,  'Alfred,' 
commanded  by  Admiral  Hopkins,  who 
with  a  small  fleet  sailed  to  New  Prov- 
idence, West  Indies,  and  took  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  island  prisoner,  together 
with  the  garrison  and  all  the  ammuni- 
tion and  warlike  stores  belonging  to 
its  fortifications.  This,  one  of  the 
first  enterprises  of  the  American 
Navy,  may  be  considered  the  presage 
of  its  many  brilliant  exploits  since 
that  time.  Captain  Phipps  was  a  com- 
peer with  Stq)hen  Decatur,  their  re- 
spective commissions  bearing  the 
same  date.  He  served  on  many  sloops 
of  war  and  frigates,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  name  in  a  return 
to  the  Navy  Department,  on  the  roll  of 
officers  who  had  served  their  country 
with  honor  from  the  very  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  war."  It  was  his 
annual  custom,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  to  show  his  loyalty  and  love  of 
country  by  donning  his  uniform  upon 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  sitting  out  on 
the  porch  of  his  house.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years  in  1825. 

Next  in  order  came  William  Town- 
send's  double  house.  He  was  a  car- 
penter and  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-five  years.  He  was  a  very 
nice,  lovable  old  gentleman,  and  the 


world  was  better  for  his  havit^  livtd 
in  it 

Ex-Govemor  James  E.  &>gEsi 
once  lived  in  the  westerly  half  of  tht 
Townsend  house.  In  the  next  bo(«. 
ex-Governor  Henry  B.  Harrison  re- 
sided at  one  time  with  his  modier,  ud 
Thomas  Chatterton  lived  in  the  one 
next  to  that 

The  genial  John  B.  Hotchkiss.  At 
junior  member  of  the  late  finn  of  Car- 
rington  and  Hotchkiss,  who  fw  » 
many  years  published  the  lound  o-.^ 
Courier,  was  bom  in  the  next  bonst 
He  was  a  man  whose  character  Dted- 
no  euli^y  from  me;  he  was  sin^^t 
"nature's  nobleman." 

Julius  Tyler  resided  on  the  wai.- 
cast  comer  of  Fair  and  Union  stt«t- 
John  Anthony  lived  in  the  one  nee 
south  of  the  Tyler's  on  Umon  street: 
Anthony's  wife  was  a  noted  dodres- 
in  "roots  and  herbs,"  and  he  used  r 
drive  her  about  town  in  his  old  b;. 
chariot  to  visit  her  patients. 

Asa  Buddington  ran  a  grocery  stc': 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Fair  v>- 
Union  streets  for  many  years,  i»- 
George  Beckwith  was  his  "ctmfide* 
tial  clerk,"  as  Mr.  Buddington  afr'' 
him. 

Dennis  Covert  had  a  soap  and  cac- 
dle  chandlery  on  the  ccMTier  of  Prindf 
AlW  and  Fair  street 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  starti^ 
point  Alexander  Cobum  built  i* 
brick  house  in  which  I  was  bon.  ax! 
occupied  the  westerly  half  of  r: 
double  frame  house  which  stood  ncr 
Riley  Nott  lived  in  the  easterly  pan ;: 
this  house  until  he  boi^ht  the  fnr^ 
house  now  standing  on  Olive  sW 
next  south  of  the  two  brick  bOBS^ 
built  by  the  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany. This  house  he  bought  of  i^ 
Barber  for  $2,800.  It  is  said  tii 
when  Mr.  Nott  made  the  pnrcha.*e' 
was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bamer  shea' 
take  in  specie  what  he  c^uld  not  pay  ' 
bank  bills.  Mr.  Barber  executed  1^ 
deed,  took  it  to  Mr.  Nott  who  n*i  - 
through,  put  it  in  his  pocket  irai  ^> 
ceeded  to  make  his  payment  "^ 
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>vas  $2,700  in  specie,  principally  sil- 
ver, from  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  to  a 
fo*pence  ha'penny,  copper  cents  and 
only  one  hundred  dollars  in  bills. 
Mr.  Nott  had  evidently  no  use  for 
banks,  for  he  kept  his  money  hidden 
away  in  different  parts  of  his  store. 
Mr.  Barber  was  obliged  to  get  a 
^wheelba^row  to  carry  his  treasure 
home. 

The  Alexander  Storer  corner,  at 
Olive  and  Wooster  streets,  was  a 
noted  grocery  stand  for  years,  Mr. 
Storer  being  a  very  genial  and  pleas- 
ant man  to  meet.  Sidney  Thomas  kept 
a  private  school  over  the  store  where 
I  Avas  once  a  pupil. 

In  the  old  tree  which  stood  on  the 
corner  I  remember  seeing  a  political 
flag  of  the  democracy,  called  in  those 
days  "Loco-focos,"  "Polk,  Dallas 
and  Victory"  was  the  inscription  on 
what  was  then  called  a  burgee  flag. 

I  recall  the  carriage  shop  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  Fair  street  on 
Olive  street.  In  1837  the  concern 
went  financially  to  the  wall,  and  I  re- 
member seeing  the  workmen  standing 
outside  the  yard  in  their  best  clothes 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  funeral.  This 
idea  was  probably  the  result  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  my  mind,  a  few 
days  prior  to  this  event,  of  watching  a 
funeral  procession  in  which  post 
stage  coaches  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition. 

Then  came  the  Hervcy  Hemingway 
house.  He  was  for  many  years  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Packet  Line  of  sloops,  plying 
between  the  two  cities. 

Next  to  this  came  the  John  Brora- 
ham  house.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  resided  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Booth  who  owned  all  the  frontage 
from  Water  street  northerly  on  Olive 
street,  to  the  comer  of  Fair  street,  and 
I  believe  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants. 

At  the  foot  of  Olive  street,  on 
Water  street,  at  Canal  Basin,  Birdsey 
Brooks  built  canal  boats  as  well  as 
small  sailing  craft  and  scows. 


The  Brown  brothers  ran  a  so 
candle  concern  on  the  westerly 
Union  street  and  Frank  Doni 
grocery  store ;  he  built  the  h( 
the  comer  of  what  was  then  1 
and  Union  streets.  Wooster 
from  Olive  to  State,  was  then 
Cherry  street. 

A  row  of  old  wooden  buildin 
tended  on  the  easterly  side  of 
street  from  Cherry  street  t 
church  edifice  erected  by  the 
Congregational  Society  on  the 
of  Chapel  street  where  the  M 
Temple  now  stands.  It  was  a 
structure  with  a  high  basement, 
ing  on  Union  street ;  its  appro; 
Chapel  street  was  by  a  long  fJi 
steps,  surmounted  with  two 
brick  columns,  similar  to  those 
old  State  House.  Rev.  E.  L. 
land  was  the  second  pastor  to  th 
of  his  decease  and  he  vacate 
building  in  about  1840  on  acco 
theokjgical  differences  and  bui 
church  in  Court  street,  and  in 
erected  the  structure  on  Church 
used  at  the  present  time  for  tht 
Public  Library. 

At  this  separation  the  Chapel 
church  was  organized,  an  off 
from  the  Third  Church.  It  is 
known  as  the  Church  of  th- 
deemer,  but  its  corporate  name 
"The  Chapel  Street  Ecclesiastic 
ciety." 

In  the  rear  of  this  church,  on 
street,  was  a  one-story  frame  bui 
occupied  as  an  engine  house  fo 
gine  No.  4.  In  my  boyhoo< 
Nathaniel  Booth  was  its  for 
Among  its  members  were  C 
Beckwith,  Edward  Buddingtoi 
John  Douglass;  the  last  men 
was  a  pump  maker  and  his  sho 
located  on  State  street,  on  the  w( 
side,  at  the  junction  of  Olive 
Engine  No.  4  was  a  double-dec 
plain,  black  painted  machine  w 
ornamentation.  The  firemen 
white  "Duck"  Prince  Albert  coa 
stiff  hats,  specimens  of  which  c 
seen  at  the  New  Haven  Colon] 
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torical  Society's  rooms.  Four  times 
a  year  the  department  turned  out  with 
their  apparatus  to  soak  it  out  and  ex- 
ercise; these  quarterlies  were  called 
"washing  days,"  and  the  old  canal, 
south  end  of  the  market,  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

I  have  seen  contesting  engine  com- 
panies in  that  square  trying  their  best 
to  throw  a  stream  of  water  over  the 
two-story  buOdtngs  on  State  street 
without  success  until  John  Douglass, 
who  was  called  "Pump  Douglass," 
a  tall  six-footer,  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  long  pipe  (one  as  long  as 
himself),  which  it  is  said  he  kept  hid- 
den until  the  eventful  time  should 
come  to  test  it,  which  was  the  nc-rt 
"washing-day."  The  engine  compa- 
nies had  lined  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  for  another  trial ;  Douglass,  who 
had  remained  in  the  engine  house, 
came  striding  across  the  street  with 
this  formidable  pipe  at  "right  shoul- 
der" and  attached  it  to  the  "goose 
neck"  of  the  engine.  The  'men 
manned  the  brakes ;  Dr.  Booth 
mounted  the  engine  and  gave  his 
orders  through  his  fire  tnunpet,  shout- 
ing: "Break  her  down,  break  her 
down,  boys !"  which  effort  resulted 
in  throwing  a  knitting-needle  sized 
stream  of  water  across  the  canal  and 
over  Booth  and  Bromham's  store  and 
sprinkling  the  sidewalk  on  State 
street.  And  what  a  cheer  went  up 
from  No.  4's  men ! 

A  Sack  and  Bucket  Company  was 
organized  in  the  decade  of  the  forties, 
whuch  had  quarters  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  Engine  No.  4,  Their  motto 
was :  "We  sack,  but  'tis  to  save." 

I  also  recall  the  great  fire  on  Chapel 
street,  which  occurred  in  1837,  and  re- 
member the  condition  of  the  street  the 
following  day,  and  saw  the  leather  fire 
buckets  strewn  around,  with  the 
names  of  the  owners  on  them  and  the 
line  of  hose  to  the  old  canal,  which 
was  the  water  supply  for  the  center  of 
the  city,  at  its  fires.  There  were  lines 
of  hose  from  one  engine  to  another, 
with  only  one  stream  of  water  on  the 


fire ;  now  we  can  see  a  dozen  or  more 
at  the  same  time. 

In  1838,  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  town 
was  celebrated  and  all  the  schools 
were  represented  in  the  parade.  I 
was  a  participant  and  remember  we!! 
how  Miss  Bakewell  held  me  by  the 
hand  and  trotted  me  over  the  old  canal 
bridge  on  Fair  street  to  keep  up  with 
the  other  members  of  her  school  who 
were  in  the  lead  of  the  other  sister. 
In  1888  another  celebration  took 
place,  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  New  Haven.  I  was 
also  in  that  parade,  with  two  hundred 
Lancaster  ian  schoolboys,  with  our 
venerable  teacher,  John  E.  Level!, 
then  ninety  years  old  or  more. 

Now  this  brings  me  up  to  the  day  of 
the  old  market  building  which  stood 
on  the  Chapel  street  end  of  the  now 
old,  dilapidated  depot,  comer  of 
Union  street.  It  was  a  one-story 
affair,  once  painted  blue,  the  north 
end  on  a  level  with  Chapel  street,  pos- 
sibly two  hundred  or  more  feet  long 
on  Union  Street;  there  was  qnite  a 
grade  to  the  rear,  which  was  reached 
by  a  long  flight  of  open  stairs,  and  the 
old  canal  was  on  the  westerly  side. 
The  Second  Company  Governor's 
Foot  Guard  and  the  New  Haven 
Grays  used  to  drill  in  the  market  as 
it  was  the  only  building  large  enough 
to  admit  of  their  company's  manceu- 
vres  in  its  marching  and  wheeling  ex- 
ercises. The  hook  and  ladders  used 
by  the  fire  department  were  stored 
overhead  and  the  basement  was  used 
for  storage  purposes;  behind  it  was 
an  open  square  from  Union  street  to 
the  canal. 

On  the  south  end,  near  the  Cherry 
street  bridge,  stood  one  of  New  Ha- 
ven's old  land  marks,  "Rowland's 
Mill;"  it  was  a  grist  mill  and  was 
patronized  from  far  and  near.  It 
stood  until  the  dfepot  on  Union  street 
was  built  in  the  "forties."  It  was  also 
a  pumping  station ;  it  elevated  water 
from  Uie  canal  into  a  huge  tank  set 
upon  timbers  high  enough  to  admit  a 
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fall  of  water  from  six  to  eight  feet. 
The  power  running  these  institutions 
was  obtained  from  the  canal.  A  lock, 
the  first  one,and  known  as  "Rowland's 
Lock,"  was  located  here.  George 
Rowland,  the  miller,  a  most  genial, 
witty  specimen  of  a  man  and  who 
really  was  the  wittiest  man  in  town, 
with  his  three  sons,  George,  Thomas 
and  Fred,  ran  the  mill. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  was  his 
son,  Thomas  Fitch  Rowland,  who 
built  the  first  "Monitor"  which  saved 
the  United  States  Navy  in  its  engage- 
ment with  the  Confederate  Ram, 
"Merrimac,"  in  the  late  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  Mr.  Rowland  has  been  to- 
tally ignored  in  all  the  published 
accounts  of  the  construction  of  this 
memorable  craft,  and  while  I  would 
not,  for  one  moment,  or  in  any  man- 
ner, detract  one  iota  of  credit  due  its 
projectors,  I  do  want  to  honor  the 
name  of  that  Lancasterian  schoolboy, 
the  self-made  man  that  he  is,  Thomas 
Fitch  Rowland,  the  constructor  of  the 
first  "Monitor"  afloat,  a  New  Haven 
boy  and  an  honored  son  of  Connecti- 
cut and  of  the  whole  country;  for  it 
was  owing  to  his  push  and  persever- 
ance that  he  only,  had  the  plant,  the 
machinery  and  tools  with  which  to 
build  the  "nation's  defender." 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say 
that  I  happened  to  be  on  board  the  re- 
ceiving ship  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
yard,  of  which  Commodore  Gregory 
was  then  in  command,  when  the 
"Monitor"  steamed  out  for  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia.  He  called  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  and,  putting  his  arm  over 
my  shoulder,  said:  "Boy,  do  you  see 
that  vessel  towing  out  there?'  I  re- 
plied affirmatively.  "Well,"  said  he, 
"that's  the  'Monitor'  and  we  shall  hear 
from  her  in  a  few  days,"  and  we  did. 

George  Rowland,  junior,  also  re- 
moved to  New  York,  but  his  son,  Fred 
C.  Rowland,  a  "chip  of  the  old  block," 
remained  with  us,  running  a  promi- 
nent machine  shop  and  building  steam 
engines  under  the  firm  name  of  F.  C. 
and  A.  E.  Rowland. 


As  to  the  witty  George  Rowl 
will  content  myself  with  giving  i 
two  instances  of  his  wit.  A 
Wharf  shipping  merchant  whi 
four  hundred  bushels  of  com  v 
it  ground  to  ship  to  the  West  J 
He  called  on  Mr.  Rowland  s 
times  to  get  a  reduction  in  pri 
grinding,  but  Mr,  Rowland  was 
jockey  and  stuck  to  his  price, 
was  two  and  a  half  cents  a  t 
Again  the  merchant  called  one 
ing  and  said:  "Well,  George, 
are  you  doing  to-day?"  He  re 
"I  ain't  grinding  the  face  of  the 

Mr.   ."     "Well,   well,   Ge 

said  the  merchant,  "I  will  send  i 
bushels  of  com  for  you  to  grind. 
com  came ;  it  was  ground  and  si 
to  the  West  Indies.  When  Mr. 
land  presented  his  bill  of  $io.t 
merchant  refused  to  pay  mort 
$8.00,  After  considerable  relu' 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  pa; 

Rowland  said :   "Mr. ,  if  yc 

pay  me  the  $10.00  I'll  do  at  your 
ral  what  no  one  else  will  do."  ' 
will  you  do,  Geoi^e?"  asked  tht 
chant.  "I'll  cry,"  responded 
land. 

Up  to  this  time  an  Irishman 
hardly  known  in  this  community 
Farmington  canal  was  commen< 
1826.  Contemplate  to-day,  tl 
suit  of  that  beginning.  Canal 
now  occupied  as  a  switch  yan 
tended  from  East  Water  stn 
Brewery  street  on  the  north, 
Basin  Wharf  on  the  east, 
Wharf  on  the  south,  and  was  tl 
minus  of  the  canal.  Boats  came 
into  the  "Basin"  and  dischai^t 
cargoes  of  cider,  produce,  s' 
wood,  etc.,  to  different  consig^e* 
the  junction  of  Canal  Basin  and 
Wharf  was  a  tide  gate,  allowi 
outlet  and  ingress  mto  the  "E 
The  canal  boats  were  poled  dov 
whole  length  of  the  wharf,  wher 
could  load  direct  from  the  1 
their  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  salt 
ber,  and  on  the  return  flood  tide 
enter  the  Basin  and  sail  up  the 
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to  their  destination  as  far  as  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts.  In  the  win- 
ter season  I  have  seen  square-rigged 
vessels  moored  inside  the  Basin. 

Canal  Basin  Wharf  was  built  by  a 
colored  man  who  was  known  in  his 
day  as  "King  Lanson."  He  quarried 
the  stone  at  East  Rock  and  scowed  H 
down  to  the  wharf  that  he  was  build- 
ing. 

The  canal  "gave  up  the  ghost"  in 
the  spring  of  1847 ;  at  the  same  time  • 
the  railroad  was  being  constructed.  It 
is  said  that  the  only  dividend  the  canal 
ever  paid  was  from  the  sale  of  the 
grass  mowed  off  the  tow-path,  and 
that  to  only  one  stockholder. 

When  a  youngster  I  took  a  trip 
"abroad"  on  the  "raging  canal"  and 
was  two  days  and  one  night  going  to 
Avon,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  My 
return  was  by  the  "post  coach"  from 
Farmington,  via  Bristol  Basin  (now 
Plainville ) ,  Southington,  Cheshire  and 
Hamden. 

A  bridge  crossed  the  canal  on 
Chapel  street,  with  a  truss  through 
the  center,  sheathed  in  and  painted 
yellow ;  it  stood  for  many  years. 

The  post-office,  in  the  early  forties, 
was  at  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Chapel  streets  and  remained  there  un- 
til the  present  building  was  erected. 
The  first  building  was  of  brick  with  a 
high-peaked  roof  from  its  four  cor- 
ners. Edward  A.  Mitchell  was,  I 
think,  postmaster  in  1844  and  it  was 
under  his  administration  that  postage 
stamps  were  first  introduced  in  this 
country ;  they  were  made  by  Augus- 
tus E.  Lines,  quite  recently  deceased. 
The  original  die  is  now  in  the  depart- 
ment in  Washington,  Brewster's 
Hall  was  built  on  this  site  and  the 
post-office  was  also  in  this  buildit^ 
for  many  years. 

Adelphi  building  was  on  the  north- 
west comer  of  Chapel  and  Union 
streets.  The  Canal  Company's  office 
was  in  this  building  and  the  Grays 
also  had  an  armory  there  until  they 
moved  to  Glebe  building,  corner  of 
Church  and  Chapel  streets ;  it  was  here 


that  Colonel  Samuel  ToUes  enjoyed 
the  zenith  of  his  popularity  as  captain 
of  this  honored  command.  The  tele- 
graph office  has  always  been  in  this 
building,  first  and  second  stones,  until 
its  recent  change. 

The  Dwight  building,  now  enlarged 
and  known  as  the  Boardman  building, 
occupied  its  present  site,  the  northeast 
comer  of  Oiapel  and  State  streets. 
Lewis  Fitch  for  many  years  occupied 
the  comer  store  and  his  was  the  first 
store  where  ready-made  clothing  was 
sold  in  this  city.  Adams  Express 
Company's  office  was  in  this  building 
for  a  long  time.  The  General  Ford 
buildit^  was  originally  built  by  James 
Brewster  in  the  decade  of  the  forties 
and  Everard  Benjamin  occupied  the 
store,  and  it  is  still  occupied  to^y  by 
his  successor,  General  George  H. 
Ford. 

On  State  street,  just  below,  was 
Zebul  Bradley,  a  silversmith ;  then 
Hotchkiss  and  Whittlesey,  wholesale 
grocers;  pext  the  County  Bank  (and 
the  old  Gambrel  Roof  house  which 
stood  on  the  comer  of  Veto  and 
Orange  streets  was  moved  there  to 
make  room  for  the  County  Bank ) ; 
then  came  Ashley  G.  Lucus'  store 
where  Adams'  Express  Company  first 
\aA  an  office.  Booth  and  Bromham'i 
drag  store  followed,  now  occupied  Iw 
Charles  S.  Leete  &  Company;  Finch 
&  Barnes,  A.  L.  Kidston,  Newell  C. 
Hall,  Ives  &  Beecher  and  Jonathui 
Nicholson  was  at  the  north  comer  of 
State  and  Wooster  streets. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  State  street 
were  Canfield  and  Spencer,  John  S. 
Griffing,  Stephen  Bishop,  English  and 
Mix,  afterwards  Lucius  Gilbert. 

The  County  Bank  first  occupied  the 
comer  of  State  and  Chapel  streets 
where  the  Yale  National  Bank  is  lo- 
cated. Edward  E,  Hal!  afterwards 
occupied  this  comer  as  a  grocery  store 
and  I  was  once  a  clerk  for  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1S48  the  New  Haveo 
Gas  Light  Company  had  laid  their 
supply  pipes  through  the  center  of  the 
ci^.    Upon  the  occasi<»i  of  the  Wfa^ 
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celebrating  the  election  of  Zachary 
Taylor  for  president  I  recollect  Hon, 
W,  W.  Boardman's  coming  to  the  cor- 
ner just  after  a  lamp-post  had  been 
set  (minus  the  lamp)  and  directed 
that  a  Whig  Light  should  be  displayed 
at  this  corner  upon  the  occasion  of 
their  parade  that  evening.  The  gas 
was  turned  on  and  a  flame  of  fire  four 
or  five  feet  high  was  the  result.  This 
exhibition  of  hurning  gas  was  a  nov- 
elty to  me,  being  the  first  gas  light  I 
ever  saw.  I  made  up  my  mind  Aat  I 
should  have  to  continue  611ing  and 
cleaning  "camphene"  lamps  a  while 
longer  under  such  conditions. 

Next  to  Mr.  Hall's  store  came 
Luman  Cowles'  drug  store:  E.  E. 
Hu^ins  had  a  crockery  store;  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  dry  goods  store ;  Julia 
Huggins,  fancy  store,  now  Howarth 
Brothers'  shoe  store.  Then  came  the 
two-story  frame  building  owned  by 
the  Lyon  family.  The  house  stood 
back  from  the  street.  Here  William 
A.  Reynolds  had  a  broker's  office  and 
an  insurance  agency. 

Miss  Harriet  Ford,  "a  hustler,"  ran 
(the  McNuIty)  fashionable  millinery 
emporium  of  those  days  with  flower- 
ing lilac  bushes  in  the  front  yard  in- 
stead of  being  on  the  "headgears"  of 
the  ladies  as  they  are  to-day. 

Sidney  Babcock,  a  noted  book  pub- 
lisher of  his  day,  had  the  next  store 
.and  Paul  Rtessler  was  afterward  in 
the  same  building;  for  many  years 
there  was  a  flight  of  several  steps  to 
get  into  the  store.  It  was  a  two-story 
brick  building  painted  lead  color. 

Next  came  the  Register,  edited 
by  Osbom  and  Baldwin ;  following 
westerly,  the  Connecticut  Herald 
(now  Journal  and  Courier),  edited 
and  published  by  John  B,  Carrington 
and  Thomas  G.  Woodward ;  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  was  the 
Palladium  office,  Babcock  and  Wild- 
man  publishers.  The  A.  C.  Heiht- 
man  book  store  was  next;  Charles 
Bostwick  had  an  old  established  har- 
ness and  trunk  store ;  Edwin  Marble's 


noted  carpet  store  for  many  ye 
in  the  next  building. 

A  noted  character  in  those  d 
Davenport,  a  deformed  ma 
wore  a  peculiarly  constructed 
many  strips  and  many  colors ; 
a  toy  store  and  was  cross  to  t 
dren,  and  they,  knowing  it, 
bothered  the  life  out  of  the  po 
Let  it  be  said  to  his  credit  tlu 
he  passed  away  it  was  found 
had  bequeathed  to  the  New 
Orphan  Asylum  his  entire  esta 

All  the  merchants  on  the  sti 
their  stores  opened  by  seven 
but  Davenport  never  took  dt 
shutters  before  eight  or  nine 
in  the  morning.  I  remember  i 
ing  the  chalk  mark  of  some 
his  store  door  one  day.  It  ' 
following  quotation : 

Not  dead,  but  aleepeth. 

Next  came  the  Saunders  b 
Peterson  and  Glenney  occup 
east  store  as  a  paint  and  oi' 
rium,  with  Philip  Saunders 
comer,  whose  store  was  tl 
house  furnishing  establishm 
specialty)  in  the  town;  he  a 
cordials  and  "salts  and  metli 
Mr,  Saunders  was  a  wit  and  n 
the  anecdotes  told  of  him.  1 
ond  story  was  a  hall  known  ft 
years  as  "Saunders'  Hall"  \ 
trance  on  Orange  street. 

Orange  street  from  Ch 
Court  streets  was  called  ' 
Lane,"  because  it  was  the  t 
headquarters  for  the  ladies, 
landmark  was  Edward  I 
"Golden  Chair,"  which  sign  li 
from  the  top  story  window 
brick  building  next  to  the  ne¥ 
ure  of  the  New  Haven  Savinj 
It  was  in  this  building  the 
family  first  started  in  with  t 
exhibitions. 

The  New  Haven  Savings  I 
incorporated  in  1838 ;  Wil 
Hooker  was  its  first  treasur 
bank  occupied  a  rear  portio 
New  Haven  Bank  building 
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Church,  which  excommunicated  Fred. 
The  next  day  he  advertised  so  many 
puncheons  of  St.  Croix  rum,  so  many 
pipes  Holland  gin,  French  brandy  and 
hogsheads  New  England  rum,  and  a 
pew  m  the  middle  aisle  of  the  North 
Church — all  in  the  same  advertise- 
ment! 

New  Haven  abounded  in  noted 
characters  In  those  days  and  I  could 
keep  you  all  night  rehearsing  their 
jokes  and  eccentricities,  but  let  it  suf- 
fice here  to  simply  mention  some  of 
their  names :  Elnathan  Attwater, 
Captain  Samuel  Forbes,  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Beecher,  Elam  Hull,  William 
H.  Ellis,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Booth,  Judge 
Daggett,  Judge  Darling,  Henry  Eld, 
Sam  Bishop,  Philip  Saunders,  Sher- 
man Prescott  and  John  Bulford,  who 
could  remember  people  "when  East 
Rock  was  no  bigger  than  a  basket." 

Good  old  Billy  Goodwin  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth  and  was  noted 
for  his  genial  good  nature.  He  was 
a  friend  to  all  the  boys  and  a  warm 
friend  of  John  E.  Lovell.  Many  are 
the  boys  of  his  day  who  received 
"Goodwin's  Silver  "Medal"  for  their 
standing  in  the  Lancasterian  school. 

There  was  Dr.  Fontaine,  a  French- 
man and  a  quack  doctor,  who  adver- 
tised "The  balm  of  a  thousand  flow- 
ers" for  all  ailments.  Once,  when 
asked  what  the  "balm  of  a  thousand 
flowers"  was,  he  replied :  "Ho'ney"  in 
his  broken  English  accent.  All  man- 
ner of  jokes  were  attempted  by  the 
boys  on  the  doctor,  but  he  was  equal 
to  them. 

"Mikey"  Downes,  newsmonger, 
opened  the  first  news-stand  in  the  city. 
Any  one  by  paying  two  cents  could  sit 
in  his  back  room  and  read  the  New 
York  papers  through  and  through; 
consequently  some  of  them  were  well 
worn  out  from  use.  He  it  was  who 
electrified  the  city  in  his  announce- 
ment on  the  street,  crying  out 
the  "Great  Con-fiag-aration"  (which 
transpired  in  New  York),  selling  his 
papers.  His  headquarters  were  an 
the  westerly  side  of  Church  street, 


near  the  present  Pease-Lewis 
pany's  news-stand. 

Gill  Camp,  a  noted  money 
was  also  on  Church  street.  Thi 
Billy  Hc^an,  a  witty,  rollicki 
Irishman,  who  always  kept 
"Forty  rod"  and  spent  the  latt 
of  his  life  in  the  alms-house.  , 
ter  Potter  was  a  noted  whip 
eccentric  fellow.  He  was 
ready  to  invest  "seventy-five  ce 
a  horse  trade  and  was  con 
called  "Vet,"  which  name  he 
like,  and  as  he  used  to  say,  ht 
preferred  to  be  called  "Mr.  Pot 

McCracken  &  Merriman  had 
goods  store  where  the  City  Bai 
stands.  In  the  rear  was  a 
ladies'  fancy  goods  store  wh 
kinds  of  "crewel"  material  an' 
ting  yarns  could  be  found,  and 
to-date  fashionable  bazaar  for 
kept  by  Mrs.  Wakely  for  man> 
Afterwards  a  man  by  the  nt 
Bradley  kept  a  peanut  stand 
with  small  beer,  peppermint 
kisses  and  candies ;  he  was  a  ) 
very  few  words  and  so  quiet  a  ( 
tion  that  the  boys  gave  him  th( 
quct  of  "meek  and  lowly."  It 
he  made  quite  a  pile  in  this  bi 
Charles  B.  Line's  and  Abel  Ch 
Iain's  furniture  stores  came 
Sherman  Blair's  undertaker  ai 
niture  store  next  south ;  in  th< 
was  Thomas  and  George  Cool 
riage  factory ;  then  came  the  p 
of  Deacon  Isaac  Thompson,  : 
nice  man.  Several  kinds  of  m; 
turing  was  carried  On  in  th 
building,  and  before  steam  wa 
duced  a  horse  treadmill  could 
in  the  basement  treading  c 
power  for  "Dickie  Beach,"  a  ; 
and  I  doubt  if  any  boy  ever 
without  getting  a  cradc  at  tl 
old  horse.  I  know  I  didn't 
here  where  the  "New  Haven 
Baths"  were  located ;  the 
water  used  was  from  the  < 
steam  of  the  engine  running  t 
chinery. 

On   the   opposite   side   of 
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street,  beginning  with  Chapel  street, 
was  a  dry  goods  store  kept  by  W.  A, 
Thompson;  then  Samuel  Bassett's 
looking  glass  emporium,  and  many  are 
the  quaint  productions  turned  out  of 
this  establishment.  As  I  recall,  then 
came  Bow  ditch's  furniture  establish- 
ment, and  the  "Irrepressible"  More- 
house, "the  greatest  sign  painter  this 
side  the  equator ;"  all  below  to  Crown 
street  were  private  dwellings  up  to  the 
time  Center  street  was  opened. 

Jonas  B.  Bowditch  was  a  very  droll 
and  witty  man,  Two  of  his  competi- 
tors in  business  one  day  got  into  a 
heated  dispute  until  they  began  to  call 
each  other  liars.  Mr.  B.  happened  'o 
come  along  and  hearing  them  apply 
such  epithets  to  each  other  said :  "Yes, 
yes,  that's  right ;  you  both  speak  the 
truth !" 

In  Mr.  Bowditch's  building,  in 
1841,  Benjamin  Beecher,  Jr.,  the 
father  of  the  gigantic  Adams'  Express 
Corporation,  had  an  office,  Mr, 
Beecher  started  in  with  running  an 
express  to  New  York  city  and  after- 
wards extended  it  to  Boston  via 
steamboats  to  New  York  and  railro.id 
to  Boston.  He  had  a  few  cubic  feet 
of  storeroom  in  one  end  of  the  bag- 
gage room  for  his  packages  on  the 
steamboats,  a  valise  for  his  Boston 
trip  and  packages  by  freight.  In  the 
year  1845  the  United  States  govern- 
ment stopped  him  from  carrying  let- 
ters and  threatened  him  with  suits,  at 
which  he  became  scared  and  sold  out 
the  line  and  the  good  will  to  Mr, 
Adams  of  Boston  (whose  name  is  still 
retained  by  the  company) ,  for  the  sum 
of  $5,000.  His  New  York  wagon 
boys,  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr,  Dinsmore, 
to  whom  he  paid  $4.50  per  week  and 
board,  remained  with  Mr.  Adams: 
they  afterwards  obtained  stock  in  the 
corporation  so  that  at  one  time  I  sup- 
pose they  had  a  controlling  interest 
and  are  known  as  millionaire.<i.  Mr, 
Beecher  moved  his  express  office  to 
State  street  in  1843,  and  when  Mr. 
Adams  took  the  business  he  continued 
at  the  same  stand  until  the  company 


moved  to  the  Boardman  bmldtng, 
Washington  WelA  was  the  agent  for 
the  company  from  the  time  it  boagT<l 
out  Mr,  Beecher  to  the  time  of  lus  de- 
cease. 

On  the  southeast  comer  of  Crown 
and  Little  Orange  streets,  George  and 
Hervey  Hoadley's  carriage  factofv 
stood,  but  afterward  removed  to  tlw 
old  Franklin  house,  now  Hoadley 
building,  comer  of  Crown  and  Churdi 
streets.  Next  to  the  Hoadley  car- 
riage shop  on  Little  Orange  street  was 
a  two-story  frame  building  with  1 
cupola  called  "Union  School  House." 
Hiram  Lodge  occupied  the  upper 
story  and  in  the  lower  story  a  sAiyi 
was  carried  on  by  a  Miss  Peck.  Mr. 
Charles  S.  I..eete,  president  of  the 
Mechanics'  Bank,  and  the  late  ^Ir 
Edwin  B.  Bowditch,  two  of  New  Ha- 
ven's honored  citizens,  attended  Mii' 
Peck's  school  in  this  building,  1 

Andrew  L,  Kidston's  house  caxt 
next;  then  Sherman  Blairs',  \i\.-  \ 
Warn  Myers,  a  noted  truckman  in  hi- 
day,  came  next-  Opposite  the  scho:! 
stood  the  Center , Church  Chapel  f:'  1 
many  years.  Samuel  Bisht^'s  hcfif 
was  a  noted  hostlery  and  stood  wher:  | 
the  post-office  now  stands.  His  bar- 
tender was  "Shel"  Ransom  and  hi 
was  also  a  wag.  One  day,  a  coup>  1 
drinking  at  the  bar,  had  filled  th; 
glasses  full  to  the  brim  to  his  disgur.  | 
throwing  down  a  ninepence  (i--. 
cents)  for  the  two  drinks.  H; 
reached  over  the  bar  with  his  init: 
fingers  and  plunged  them  into  'cx 
glass  over  which  the  patrons  stw  1 
conversing  before  drinking,  "\\"ti^ 
did  you  do  that  for?"  asked  one  ■' 
them  in  surprise.  "To  malce  a  h;  ?  l 
for   the  water,"   was  his  ready    tt- 


long  handle  wooden  pumps  set  oir  r 
the  streets ;  one  was  on  Orange  strw 
in  front  of  the  first  New  Haven  Sa'- 
ing's  Bank;  one  on  the  comer 
Crown  and  Orange  streets ;  one  ■:  I 
Fleet  and  George  streets ;  a  pair  '-' 
the    head    of    the    wharf;      anofer  i 
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at  the  comer  of  the  "Green"  and 
one  in  Broadway.  In  the  fifties  the 
corporation  of  the  city  placed  water 
cisterns  at  different  localities  in  its 
center  for  fire  uses;  after  fires  had 
occurred  they  were  refilled. 

The  rivalry  of  the  different  fire  en- 
gine companies  in  those  days  was 
keen.  Of  course  each  engine  was 
almost  worshiped  by  its  respective 
members.  No.  3,  "Relief's"  house, 
was  on  State  street  on  the  north  side 
of  the  site  of  the  old  Mechanics'  Bank. 
Its  members  were  mostly  young  men, 
clerks  and  merchants,  "light  weights" 
in  their  avoirdupois  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  other  companies  which 
were  made  up  of  brawn  and  sinews — 
notably  so  with  Ko.  6.  It  was  the 
height  and  ambition  of  each  company 
to  wash  any  engine  which  was  receiv- 
ing water  from  another  one  when  in 
line.  I  remember  one  fire  at  which 
No.  6  was  washing  No.  3  badly.  Jt 
was  the  custom  that  one  man  from 
each  company  should  hold  the  butt  of 
the  hose  into  which  an  engine  was 
conveying  water  to  another.  When 
No.  3  could  not  dispose  of  the  water 
as  fast  as  it  was  coming  in  its  man  at 
the  butt  was  trying  to  stuff  rags  into 
the  hose  and  the  other  fellow  was  pull- 
ing them  out.  The  captains  of  the  two 
commands  were  called.  They  also 
got  into  a  dispute  and  the  result  was 
a  sharp  repartee  between  them.  No, 
6's  foreman  was  a  brawny  chap  with 
protruding  teeth  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  No.  3  captain,  who 

«xclaimed:    "Mr,  ,   I  wish  you 

"would  give  me  those  dominoes  of 
yours  to  write  epitaphs  on."  "Well," 
responded  No,  o,  "as  I  think  of  go- 
ing into  the  theater  business,  if  you 
■will  give  me  that  lip  of  yours  I  could 
use  it  as  a  drop  curtain."  I  never 
■fcnew  that  any  exchange  was  made, 
T)ut  I  remember  the  incident. 

The  old  New  Haven  Bank  was  in-, 
corporated  in  1792.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  Hervey  San- 
ford,  one  day,  the  bank  was  burning 
up    its    mutilated  bills  in  a  cylinder 


stove  in  the  director's  roo 
committee  that  had  this  n 
charge  threw  into  the  stove 
of  bills.  A  draft  of  wind  tool 
them  out  of  the  chimney  top. 
Banker  San  ford  was  duly 
Of  course  the  news  spread 
The  next  morning  Bill  Bisho] 
wag,  appeared  at  the  bank  di 
see  the  president,  who  prot 
sponded  and  inquired  the  r 
his  business,  to  which  Bill  v 
remarked  that  he  understood 
bank  was  burning  up  its  ) 
bills. 

"Yes,"  said  the  presidei 
what  of  it?" 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  do  that,  ] 
ford,"  he  answered;  "I'll  j 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  'e 

The  joke  was  still  more  c 
because  "Bill"  couldn't  ra 
cents  in  the  world.  He  waa 
character,  nevertheless,  an 
were  his  pranks  and  jokes. 

I  recall  another  one  of  1: 
witticisms.  A  well-known 
those  days  stood  on  the  Ton 
ner.  They  noticed  a  woma; 
opposite  side  of  the  street 
worse  off  for  having  imbibe 
too  much.  One  of  the  p; 
"Bill"  to  go  and  see  who  she 
where  she  came  from.  Aci 
he  crossed  the  street,  walkei 
her  and  returned.  He  w; 
what  she  said,  "Nothing," 
reply.  "Where  did  she  com 
was  the  next  query.  "I  da 
but  by  the  smell  I  should 
the  West  Indies,"  replied  Bil 

Another  one  I  remember  ■ 
A  noted  fashionable  tailor 
robbed    of    his    choicest    gt 
night.     Bill  went  into  his 
next     day     to     condole     w 
"What's  the  matter?"  he  saj 
thetically    to    the    tailor    t 
looking    rather    downcast, 
enough,"  replied  the  tailor, 
broke  in  and  stole  all  my  i 
last    night."     "Well,"    said 
kindly  tones,  "I  wouldn't  fe* 
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that;  they'll  bring  'em  back  again," 
"Why  do  you  think  so?"  asked  the 
tailor,  encouraged.  "Because,"  drolled 
Bill,  "they  were  marked  up  so  high 
no  felier'd  dare  keep  'em." 

Washington  Engine  Company,  No. 
7,  was  housed  on  the  campus  in  a  one- 
story  frame  building  where  the  Art 
Gallery  now  stands.  Uoon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  "washing  day"  the  company 
turned  out  with  their  machine  for  ex- 
ercise and  drill  upon  the  "Upper 
Green,"  where  the  students  were  out 
kicking  football.  The  "Green"  was 
not  big  enough  then,  for  "town  and 
gown"  to  meet  without  clashing.  The 
ball  was  kicked  at  the  fire  laddies  and 
they  resented  it  by  puncturing  the 
"bladder,"  and  in  turn  their  hose  was 
cut  up  by  the  students,  and  to  end  the 
m616e,  that  night  the  engine  itself  was 
hacked  to  pieces  and  its  remains  were 
distributed  as  souvenirs  on  the  cam- 
pus. Phcenix  Engine  Company,  No. 
5,  was  kept  at  the  bulkhead  end  of 
Gregson  street.  That  street  then 
was  not  cut  through  to  Crown  street 
as  it  is  now  until  the  post-office  was 
built  on  Church  street. 

The  "Green,"  until  the  present  iron 
fence  was  set  in  1845  by  Nahura 
Hay  ward,  was  enclosed  with  a  post 
and  rail  fence  on  all  sides;  also  each 
side  of  Temple  street ;  hence  the  west 
side  was  called  the  "Upper  Green." 
The  committee  in  chaise  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  iron  fence  was 
undecided  as  to  the  distance  which  the 
posts  at  the  different  entrances  should 
be  placed.  They  concluded  to  ask 
Sam  Bishop,  who  was  the  most  portly 
man  of  the  town,  to  meet  them  at  the 
"Green,"  which  he  did,  and  after  tak- 
ing his  "breadth  of  beam"  at  once  de- 
cided this  important  question. 

On  the  northerly  side  of  Chapel 
street,  from  the  New  Haven  Bank  to 
the  Austin  building,  were  with  few 
exceptions  two- story  frame  build ingfs 
and  the  second  stories  were  occupied 
as  residences.  I  recall  the  business 
firms  as  George  B.  Mygatt,  Charles 
Durand,  dry-goods  men.     Mrs.  Lang- 


don,  who  was  a  noted  milliner  in  her 
day,  had  a  store  here.  Demas  P. 
Tucker  ran  a  confectionery  store 
next  and  manufactured  a  root  beer, 
the  merits  of  which  he  set  forth  in  the 
following  poetical  advertisement: 

When  first  this  beer  was  made 
The  Fairies  were  all  in  a  pucker; 

The  Forest  Isles  of  the  Greenwood  rang 
And  all  creation  joined  the  Clang 

With  one  symphoaious  rang-de-daag 

For  Demas  P.  Tucker. 
But  Billy  Button  soon  "took  the 
wind  out  of  Tucker's  sail"  by  offering 
his  "home  made  Button's  Beer  served 
to  the  gentlemen  by  a  beautiful  young 
lady." 

Mr.  Tucker  was  succeeded  l^ 
Knight  Reed  who  opened  ice  cream 
parlors.  Then  there  was  Apothecary 
Hall  kept  by  Samuel  Noyes  and  John 
D.  Beecher's  stove  store.  Nathaniel 
Smith  ran  a  livery  stable  from  the  rear 
of  this  block,  the  entrance  being 
where  the  new  English  buildii^ 
stands.  Next  came  Curtis  J.  Mtm- 
son's  jewelry  store.  Then  Thomas 
Pease's  periodical  and  news-stand; 
Seymour  Bradley's  tin  shop ;  Reuben 
and  James  Rice,  dry-goods  men.  Eli 
B.  Austin's  was  the  next  store  and 
his  was  the  leading  grocery  store  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Austin  was  a  promi- 
nent and  progressive  man.  He  was 
usually  at  the  head  of  all  public  im- 
provements and  largely  to  his  labors 
is  due  the  beautifying  of  the  Grove 
street  cemetery  and  the  construction 
and  building  of  the  stone  wall  and 
iron  fence  enclosing  it.  He  was  a 
most  genial  and  affable  man  to  meel 
and  was  considerable  of  a  poet ;  many 
of  the  doggerels  of  his  day  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  His  friends  were 
legion.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  en- 
gineers of  the  City  Fire  Department, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1842 
the  whole  department  paraded  in  their 
"white  Prince  Albert  coats  and  stiff 
hats"  at  his  funeral.  A  well-known 
truckman  employed  by  Mr.  Austin 
was  John  C.  Duke ;  he  was  a  mulatto, 
and  a  very  nice  man  he  was  too,  Mr. 
Austin     thought    a    great     deal    rf 
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"Duke."  Benjamin  Beccher,  Jr., 
afterward  occupied  this  store  and  I 
was  a  clerk  for  him  from  1848  to  1851. 
In  the  east  end  of  the  Exchange  Build- 
ing the  City  Bank  was  located  and  re- 
mained there  until  they  occupied  their 
present  quarters.  The  Merchant's 
Bank  followed  them  until  they  built 
on  State  street  N.  F.  Tuttle  ran  a 
shoe  store  next  Elihu  Myers  in  1842 
opened  a  drug  store  and  called  it  the 
"Good  Samaritan"  on  his  big  sign 
^inted  in  bold  relief.  At  this  time 
Smith  &  Graves  had  the  comer 
store — a  large  dry^oods  concern. 


So  many  incidents  and  a: 
of  Old  New  Haven,  more  tha 
century  ago,  crowd  my  mem^ 
I  cannot  see  any  conclusion 
recollections  and  they  might 
along  indefinitely.  It  has  taken 
enty-five  years  ofi  life  in  New  \ 
experience  them  and  I  fear  I  v 
a  centenarian  before  I  could  fi 
rate  them.  If  what  I  have  ' 
corded  is  of  any  historic  valu 
am  pleased  to  have  had  this  0| 
ity  to  do  some  service  to  the 
of  my  native  and  beloved  dty. 


BLESSED       OFFICE      OF      Sit 


A    SONNET 


HORACE  HOLLEY 


I      WHO  have  drunk  the  water  bitter-sweet, 
In  whose  wan  eager  lips  there  gnaws  the  white 
Sad  brine  from  sin's  deep  goblet  bright, — 
Sit  by  the  barren  well  I  thought  replete, 
Its  treachery  now  usen  to  my  sight. 
Before  me  are  the  ways  that  part  the  feet 
Of  common  manhood,  sloping  from  my  seat, 
And  here  begins  the  brooding  rim  of  night. 
Many,  athirst,  dip  in  the  spring  for  drink 
Whom  tearfully  I  bid  to  cease  their  lust, 
Striking  the  sparkling  cup  upon  the  sand. 
And  show  the  water  choked  with  ancient  dust. 
Then  if  they  flout  me  with  enangered  hand 
I  bare  my  shame  and  fright  them  from  the  brink. 


THE    BILL    OF    SALE    OF   A    NEGRO    SLAVE    IN  1711 
Transcribed  by  Eliza  Comstock,  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


MY  great  -  great  grandfather 
was  a  slave  owner.  Among 
his  old  papers,  that  have 
come  down  through  the 
generations,  I  find  a  bill  of  sale  of  a. 
twelve  year  old  negro  boy,  named 
"  Cesar,"  in  1731.  I  also  find  a  will 
left  by  this  same  negro  "  Cesar"  in 
1773- 

These  documents  give  an  insight 
into  the  trade  which  had  become  an 
established  American  custom  in 
these  early  days  of  the  colony.  They 
are  of  stronger  evidence  than  volumes 
of  written  theories  or  arguments. 

It  is  significant  that  "Cesar,"  the 
slave,  accumulated  property,  as  is 
shown  by  his   "  last  will  and  testa- 


ment, "  and  that  while  he  was  muUe 
to  sign  his  own  name,  bis  property 
consisted  largely  of  books.  I  han 
transcribed  it  accurately  from  the 
copy  of  the  will  still  in  my  possession. 
I  find  that  this  will  was  admitted  to 
probate  in  Nor  walk,  Connecttcat 
and  is  on  the  records  of  that  prob- 
ate district. 

These  documents  tell  their  own 
story.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  tc 
elucidate  them  other  than  to  men- 
tion that  "Dwer"and  "Belioda." 
to  whom  ' '  Cesar  "  made  beqocsts  in 
his  will,  were  fellow- staves.  I  re- 
member hearing  my  father  speak 
of  them.  The  quaint  documents  art 
here  recorded  : 


To  all  People  to  whom  these  preasents  shall  Come,  greeting — 

Kn^w  ye  that  I  John  DavUe  of  the  Town  of  BastaNe  ih  tkt  Commtf 
of  Bastable  in  ye  Provinee  of  ye  Maehejitsett  Bay,  for  and  in  Comiderai^»  of 
the  sum  of  fifty  and  eight  pounds  in  Current  Money  of  Ike  Colot^  of  Con- 
necticut: to  me  in  hand  Payed  by  Moses  Comstock  of  the  totim  of  Iforwalk  ia 
the  County  of  Fairfield  in  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut j  hetot  given  gramUi 
bargained  sold  and  by  these  presents  Delivered  unto  the  aforeasid  Moses  Com- 
stoei  a  Cartain  Negro  boy  {aged  aiout  twelve  years)  Caled  and  known  fy  ike 
Name  of  Cesar:  for  him  to  have  and  to  hold  said  Ne^re  boy  to  him  tkt  saU 
Moses  Comstock,  'his  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators  and  assents  duHng 
the  term  of  said  Negrot  Natural  life\  and  in  witness  wheareof  I  ktmre 
hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  seal  this  26th  day  of  April  Anno  if  31. 

Signed  sealed  and  delivered 
In  presence  of 

Berys  A.  Lines.  John  Davite.     {Stai) 

Jaeob  Hays. 


I  THE      WILL      OF      A      NEGRO      SLAVE      IN 

Transcribed  by  Eliza  Comstoce  of  New  Canaan,  Coonecticnt 

i^  CESAR  Negro  Man  of  Abijah  Comstock  of  Norwalk  in  the       i 
^7      of  Fairfitld  a'nd  Colony    ef    Connecticut,     Being  of  sound 
and  Memory  And  Calling  To  Mind  my  Mortallity,   Kntnoin, 
Appointed  for  all  Men  once  to  Die    With    the   approbation  of  my  Abi 
Master  Do  make  and  ordain  this   my  Last  Will  and  Testament.      / 
lows.  Viz. — 
ist  I  give  to  my  master  Abijah  Cemstock  my  Great  Bible,    Confessi 
Faith,  Mathew  henry  upon  the  Saerament  one  old  Trap  of  my  De 
\     Masters  and  wappit.      Furthermore — 

and  I  give  to  my  Master's  son  David  my  small  Bible  Ss'psalm 
Willison's  Explanation,  foseph  Allen,  Thomas  Gouge,  My  new  chest 
young  Babben  trap  and  half  of  my  Money  Except  a  reserve  Hereafter 
even  the  price  of  a  silver  Spoon  Left  at  the  Discrition  of  my  Master  to 
chase  A'c. 

jrd  I  give   to    my   Masters  son   Enoch,     Joseph  Sewall,    Dr.   I    , 
Catechism,    Thomas  Shcpperd    Solomon    Stodard  and  S  Wright     My 
paper  pocket  Book    My  New  Sever    hat  and  Case  And    hayt  trap  An 
other  half  of  my  Money  Except  the  Value  of  one  silver  spoon. 
David  and       1       At  Masters  Decease  my   Great  Bible  to  David  An 
Enoch.  ■         \       rest  to  Enoeh. 
'  If  Either  of  my  Masters  above  sd.  sons  Dye  without  heirs  The  surv 
to  take  what  I  gave  to  the  Deceased. 
My  silver  sfoon  to  Hannah         J 

A  silver  spoon  to  Dinah  >      My  Master's  Daughters 

A  silver  spoon  to  Deborah  ) 

'  To  Thomas  My  Masters  Eldest  son  The  Dissenting  Gentlemans  Anst 
To  Abigail  Sells    ) 

To  Moses  Eells       X  ^'  Almost  Christians  and  when  Deced. 
To  Hannah  Han  ford — Four  Books — Vis.  Law  Ss*  Grace,  John  Bun^ 
Vincens   Sudden   and  Certain    Appear anee  to  Judgment — Vtnctns  ExpL 
tion  upon  the  Catechism.     John  Fox,  Time  &•  End  of  time. 
To  Fhineas  kanford  one  trap  called  old  Bobben, 
To  Samuel  kanford  one  Book  a  Cordial  to  the  fainting  Saint. 
My  sihtr  shoe  Buckles  &•  knee  buckies  &•  clasps  which  was  above 
gotten    With    my   Tankard  Quart  pot  and  Bason  To  David  with  my  i 
Buttons  and  Gloves, 

My  old  chest  to  Dwer  and  then   to  Dwer  and  Belinda  all  my  caps 
handkerchiefs,  old  shoe  buckles  to  Dwer  and  knee  buckles, 
February  ye  13th  A.  D.  IJJS.     I  appoint  my  Master  Abijah  Comstock 

Executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 
Daniel  Lockwood.  His 

Samuel  Lockwood.  Cesar   x    Seal 

Mark 


AN      I  NDl  AN      LEGE  N  D      OF     OLDE     CONN  ECTICUT 


The  Fuoht  Op  Red  Bird 


JOE  CONE 


Antboi  of  "  The  SooK  o(  tbe 


ON  tbe  beigbts  above  the  river, 
Looking      Bontbward      to    Lon 
Islaod. 
Stood  tb«  Indian  home  of  Obed, 
Stood  his  CBbf  a  lone  and  high ; 
With  him  lived  hia  cornel;  dAngtater, 
Lived  bis  only  daughter  "Red  Bird," 
She  a  robust,  lovely  maiden. 

And  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Sbe  bad  lovers  from  the  Pequots, 
She  bad  lovers  from  tbe  Iriand, 
All  tba  braves  far  mile*  around  her 

Sought  her  hand  but  all  in  vain ; 
To  their  tales  she  would  not  listen. 
For  her  heart  went  out  to  "White  Face," 
He  tbe  mighty  Yanliee  hunter 
OE  the  forest  and  the  plain. 
Obcd,  stem  and  true  to  nature, 
With  disfavor  looked  on '"  White  Face," 
And  forbade  his  daughter  "Red  Bird  " 

To  the  hunter's  ardent  gaze ; 
Then  within  tbe  darkened  forest 
Did  ho  meet  her  clandestinely, 
While  their  hearts  sang  love's  hosannas 

Through  the  silent  summer  days. 
Then  a  watchful,  apying  Pequot, 
Who  was  haunting  stream  andforeat. 
Came  upon  the  happy  lovers, 
Aod  to  Obed  told  the  tale; 
Obed  full  of  wrath  and  hatred. 
Ever  after,  in  his  absence, 
Locked  his  daughter  in  the  cabia. 
Where  she  silent  grew  and  pale. 

Sunday  came,  the  church  was  opened. 
But  no  Obed  came  for  worship. 
And  they  wondered  at  his  absence. 

Seldom  bad  be  staid  away. 
When  they  sought  him  on  the  morrow 
Dead  they  found  him  on  bis  altar. 
On  his  altar  on  the  hillside. 
Where  it  stands  in  peace  today. 


One  day  Obed  cameEroai  Smjhndkt, 
Where  he'd  been  atteoding  wonhip. 
Pot  'tia  said  he  was  converted. 

And  he  found  bi*  daughter  fled: 
Sbe  had  tAkeo  herbelcoigings. 
And  her  trail  led  to  tbe  river. 
Where  in  direful  conatcniatian 

Bremen  hearted  Obed  aped. 
Print  of  maid  and  print  of  lover 
Did  be  trail  throagfa  field  and  meadow. 
Till  at  last  be  reached  the  river. 

Where  her  btrcb-bark  was  no  mcae; 
Far  out  on  the  waters  rolling. 
From  tbe  storm  that  was  arising. 
Could  be  toe  the  lovers  fleeing 

Fortha  dim  Long  Island  shore.     • 
Then  tbe  storm  brdce  loose  with  fury. 
And  tbe  shell-like  craft  was  beaten 
On  the  mad  waves  like  a  feather 

Till  'twas  lost  from  human  sight; 
Obed,  dated  and  bent  with  sorrow. 
Turned  him  back  unto  his  cabin. 
Now  a  place  of  chill  and  darkness. 

Cursing    "White     Face"     throoj^    tl 
night. 
Gone  his  only  daughter  "Red  Bird," 
Gone  the  hope  and  joy  of  Obed, 
Last  of  tribe  and  name  of  Obed, 

On  the  tieacb'rons  Saybrooke  ihoaL 
Sought  he  then  the  sacred  boulder. 
Known  to  fame  ai  "  Obed's  Altar," 
Where  be  threw  himself  in  *omw 

And  in  agony  of  sooL 


THE       DEVELOPMENT       OF      STEAM      NAVIGAI 


THE  "CONNECTICUT"  STEAMING  INTO  NBW  HAVEN   HAKIiOR  IN  184S 

Perilous  Journeys  of  Some  of  ibe  first  Steanil 
in  Hmerican  Olaicrs 

THE  "CONNECTICUT"  WAS  THE  FIRST  TO  DEFY  THE 
DANGERS  OF  HELL  GATE— THE  ■■  FANNY"  WAS  FIRST 
TO  MAKE  LONG  RUN  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NORWICH— 
THE  -ATLANTIC"  IN  1B46  WAS  FIRST  STEAMSHIP  ON 
SOUND  TO  USE  GAS  MANUFACTURED  ABOARD  FOR 
ILLUMINATION— HISTORY  OF  EARLY  STEAM  BOATING  FROM 
PORTS     OF    NORWICH.    NEW    LONDON    AND    NEW    HAVEN 


C.  SEYMOUR  BULLOCK 


THE  anecdotes  of  captains  and 
steamships,  with  recollections 
of  old-time  steamboats  from 
those  who  took  "perilous" 
journeys  on  them,  is  an  interesting 
^hapter  in  the  story  of  navigation.  It 
is  here  that  I  will  recall  the  names 
that  are  familiar  to  many  still  living— 
names  that  are  closely  affiliated  widi 
the  science  of  commerce  and  trans- 
portation in  its  beginning. 


There  are  undoubtedly  some 
readers  who  will  remember  w 
terest  their  own  experiences  01 
early  steamboats,  or  their  o\ 
quaintances  with  some  of  the  o 
tains  who  long  since  were  calle 
the  decks  which  they  so  j 
strode  and  answered  the  call 
Great  Master  of  all  seas  and  j: 

To  the  younger  ones  of  th 
eration,  who  know  only  of  tb 
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THE  "NORWICH"— OLDEST  STEAMBOAT 
IN  THE  WORLD  IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE- 
BUILT  IN  iBje-NOW  USED  AS  A  TOWBOAT 

ern  ocean  greyhounds  and  floating 
river  palaces,  but  who  may  live  to  see 
even  more  wondrous  miracles  on  the 
seas,  it  is  both  entertaining  and  profit- 
able to  look  back  into  the  childhoods 
of  your  beloved  parents  and  trace  the 
marvelous  hand  of  progress. 

It  took  a  hardy  man  to  plough  the 
waters  aboard  a  "steam  kettle"  in  the 
old  days.  It  was  considered  equally 
as  daring  as  eerial  navigation  is  to- 
day. It  was  left  for  the  "Connecti- 
cut" to  demonstrate  that  there  were 
no  terrors  that  could  cower  a  real  sea- 
dog  on  Long  Island  Sound — not  even 
at  the  "hog's  back,"  the  "gridiron," 
or  in  the  foaming  whirlpool  around 
the  "pot-rock"  from  which  a  steam- 
boat had  to  turn  its  nose— even  when 
the  tide  was  stampeding  at  the  death 
holes  like  so  many  mad  devils. 
Through  that  "Gate  of  Hell,"  with 
engine  hissing  defiance  and  wheels 
beating  down  the  spirits  that  rose  to 
oppose,  the  "Connecticut"  made  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  go  through 
"Hell  Gate"  against  the  tide.  The 
trip  was  described  by  a  passenger  on 
board  as  follows: 

I  remember  the  long-agitated  question, 
whether  steamboats  could  be  made  capable 
of  sea  navigation,  or  so  constructed  as  to 
traverse  our  sounds,  bays,  and  coasts  in 
safety.  This  question  was  put  to  rest  by 
the  enterprise  and  skill  of  Captain  Bunker. 
In  the  "Fulion,"  which  w/as  constructed,  1 
am  told,  with  a  view  to  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  he  undertook  the  navigation  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 


traordinary  moderation,  including  the  in-o 
equinoctial  gales,  Captain  Bunker  lost  \r& 
a  single  trip.  Another  doubt  remained  Vt 
be  removed.  It  was  supposed  impoisi^k 
to  pass  the  celebrated  passage  of  Hell-gate 
against  the  tide,  at  the  strength  of  ih; 
current.  This  was  reserved  for  Capllin 
Bunker  to  remove,  and  I  happened  to  k 
on  board  at  the  time  of  the  novel  and  in- 
teresting experiment,  returning  southward 
from  New  Hampshire,  A  number  of  re- 
spectable passengers  witnessed  the  per-  | 
formance.  It  was  in  the  boat  "Connecti- 
cut" built  with  all  the  strength  to  be  oV 
tained  and  careful  workmanship.  The  mi- 
chinist  (McQueen)  was  accompanying  hi; 
engine  to  prove  its  powers,  with  careful 
and  ingenious  assistants,  and  some  of  the 
owners  were  on  board  also.  The  fira 
attempt  to  pass  the  point  of  grealeit 
pressure  of  the  contracted  stream  was  un- 
successful, and  the  boat  was  compelled  lo 
retreat  into  an  eddy  and  increase  htr 
steam.  With  renovated  power  the  effort 
was  repeated,  every  man  fixed  imntovable 
at  his  post,  the  passengers  properly  su- 
tioned  in  different  parts  of  the  boat,  the  en- 
gineers employing  their  utmost  diligence  to 
force  the  passage.  They  were  again  d^ 
feated  by  the  supposed  resistless  strewtt 
and  again  retreated,  racked,  strained  and 
shivering  from  the  contest  After  a  short 
pause  and  fresh  preparation,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  parties  concerned  to  make  a  thitd 
endeavor,  and  test  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  the  greatest  trial  it  could  r>er 
be  ejtpected  to  bear.  After  a  severe  strag- 
gle, in  which  a  weaker  vessel  would  have 
l>een  disjointed  and  torn  to  pieces,  the 
headstrong  current  yielded  to  the  giant 
power  of  steam,  and  the  triumph  of  an 
over  nature  was  effected.  A  few  mo- 
ments of  greater  breathless  anxiety 
I  scarcely  ever  witnessed.  Mechanical 
science  achieved  a  victory  over  demenaf> 
force,  and  overcame  an  obstacle  hereto 
fore  deemed  in  this  manner  altogether  in- 
surmountable. The  course  and  perse- 
verance of  Captain  Bunker  were  so  con- 
spicuous on  this  occasion  that  I  can  never 
forget  the  impression  made  on  all  present 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  October, 
1816,  Captain  Bunker — the  saiw 
Elihu  Bunker  who  was  always  doin? 
the  unprecedented  thing  and  hecamt 
known  all  along  the  Sound  as  "Cap- 
tain Bunk" — spoked  the  nose  of  tht 
steamboat  "Connecticut"  around  the 
bend  of  the  Thames  River  and  saiW 
into  the  beautiful  little  land-Iockfl  I 
harbor  of  Norwich.  The  sun  had 
more  than  cleared  the  meridian  anl 


PERILOUS  JOURNEYS  OF  THE  FIRST  STEAMBOA 
TWO  O'CLOCK. 


We  stop  the  press  to  a 
arrival  at  this  port  of  the 
b<^  "  Connecticut. " 


'  Kearly     a     year     passed     before 

another    steamboat    came     into    the 
j       waters  of  the  Thames  and  then  the 
"Fulton"   bearing   President   Monroe 
who  with  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Afason,   and    General   Joseph    Swift, 
chief  engineer  of  the   Wax  Depart- 
ment,  was    making    a    tour    of    the 
Northern    states     going    as    far    as 
Maine  which  was  then  only  a  prov- 
ince or  district,  came  into  tiie  harbor 
of  New  London  and  made  a  trip  up 
the  river  that  the  distinguished  pas- 
senger might  see   the  beauty  of  its 
scenery.     [See  page  103,  No.  i.  Vol. 
10.]      Knowing    of    the    anticipated 
visit  of  the  nation's  chief  magistrate, 
Captain  Doane  made  ready  a  dimin- 
utive   thing,    by    courtesy    called    a 
steamboat,  built  by  Gilbert  Brewster 
at  Norwich  the  year  before  and  fitted 
with  a  small  engine  and  a  "wooden 
boiler,"    which    was    really    an    iron 
cylinder  encased  in  wood,  known  as 
the  "Eagle."     With  about  fifty  guests 
Captain  Doane  sailed  down  the  river 
to   meet   the   "Fulton"   and   as   they 
came  in  sight  of  the  color-bedecked 
big  boat  the  party  left  the  cabin  where 
they  had  been  crowded  and  went  out 
to   wave  a   salute.     Just  as  the   last 
man    left  the   cabin   the   end  of   the 
boiler  blew  out  and  one  member  of 
the  crew  was  quite  severely  scalded. 
The    "Eagle"    was    subsequently    re- 
paired and  re-named  the  "Hancock" 
and  under  this  new  name  was  known 
for  many  years  in  the  waters  farther 
to  the  east,  but  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  "Hancock"  built  by  Law- 
rence and  Sneeden  in  1827  which  be- 
gan running  between  Fall  River  and 
Providence  in  1828 — the  first  regular 
steamboat  trips  in  those  waters. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  better  class 
of  sailing  packets  carrying  both 
freight  and  passengers  was  the  "Ann 
Maria"  sailing  under  the  command  of 
Ca,ptain  W.  W.  Colt,  but  Captain  Coit 


THB  ■'WORCESTBR"-BUILT  IN  tBj 
FOR  HER  HIOH  SPEED  AND  REM. 
RUMS    IN    BARLV    STEAUBOATl) 


was  quick  to  see  the  advam  : 
steam  over  the  uncertain  wi 
tiirned  his  attention  to  steam 
His  eariiest  experiences  [182  | 
with  the  "General  Jackson,"  . 
that  had  as  many  vicissitudes 
eph's  coat  had  colors.  Later  > 
"Norwich,"  the  "Huntress" 
"Worcester"  were  built  for  th 
boat  company  of  which  he  wai 
After  several  years  of  boat 
Captain  Coit  took  (o  boat  b 
giving  up  his  active  )}ie  as  a 
but  retaining  all  his  interest 
development  of  the  steambo; 
ness.  In  1864  he  built  at  M)^ 
"W.  W.  Coit"  which  was  i 
chartered  by  the  governme 
when  General  Gilmore  was 
into  Charleston,  South  Carol 
February  18,  1865,  the  ensign 
"W.  W.  Coit,"  which  he  had  u 
a  transport,  was  raised  ove 
Sumter,  the  first  Union  flag  ' 
over  the  fort  after  its  heroic  1 
tion  on  that  Sunday  morning 
after  thirty -six  hours  of  steac 
bardment.  Major  Anderson 
down  its  colors  and  left  its  ws 
In  March,  1818,  the  "Fultor 
steamed  into  New  London 
Norwich,  the  initial  trip  of  tl 
lar  line  that  was  then  est 
between  New  Haven  and  J 
with  connections  for  New  Y 
was  not  thought  prudent  at  tl 
if,  indeed,  it  were  possible,  b 
boat  on  so  long  a  continu 
as    from    Norwich    to    Ne\ 
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THE  "ATLANTIC  BUILT  IN  !«.(.— WRBCKKD 
SIX  MONTHS  LATER  IN  NORTHWEST 
GALB    OFF  PISHBR-S    ISLAND    IN    SOUND 


although  a  letter  of  considerable 
force  had  been  printed  in  the  Boston 
Advertiser  as  early  as  1816  advocat- 
ing steamboats  for  trans-Atlantic 
service.  The  two-part  run,  however, 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  and  a 
line  was  soon  proposed  to  make  the 
trip  in  one  unbroken  stretch.  Among; 
the  first  of  the  boats  to  attempt  it 
was  the  "Fanny,"  a  staunch  little 
craft  ot  some  three  hundred  tons  reg- 
ister, built  by  Messrs.  Peck,  of  New 
York,  upon  which  Captain  Davison 
had  command.  Captain  Davison 
■afterward  took  command  of  the 
"Henry  Eckford"  and  the  "Fanny" 
went  to  the  Hudson  where  she  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Jacob  Trem- 
per,  of  Roundout,  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  that  ever  sailed  the 
water.  In  1840  the  "Fanny"  was 
offered  for  sale  and  the  public  were 
informed  that  she  was  built  of  "locust 
and  live-oak  and  Jersey  piank,  thor- 
oughly coppered,  with  an  Allaire  en- 
gine of  fifty-seven  horse-power." 

The  "Fanny"  decided  to  rest  on 
Sunday.  Virtue  is  as  contagious  as 
vice  and  in  the  new  stand  taken  by  the 
directors  of  the  "Fanny"  there  was 
only  a  repetition  of  what  had  already 
been  done  by  the  directors  of  the 
steamboats  "X'ictory"  and  "New  Phil- 
adelphia," who.  according  to  the  Con- 
necticut Patriot  of  April  17,  1828,  had 
announced  their  intention  of  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath  and  advertised  that 
thereafter  their  boats  would  run 
every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday. 

At  the  close  of-the  year  1828,  there 


were  five  hundred  and  fifty  stea~- 
boats  in  the  waters  of  the  Eai'.':':; 
states,  of  which  number  New  \-  :\ 
had  three  hundred  and  thirty-ei;;r, 
Massachusetts  eighty-six,  Conner:;- 
cut  fifty-three,  Rhode  Island  Ustr:-- 
nine.  New  Jersey  twenty-three.  Ptrn 
sylvania  thirteen  and  Maine  eighL 

In  1832,  Captain  Jonathan  Feck,  i 
brother  of  the  other  pioneer.  Capisi- 
Curtis  Peck,  and  father  of  Capt:: 
Richard  Peck,  so  long  identifieil  «:;: 
the  interests  of  New  Haven  nar: 
boats,  came  into  the  Nonvich  roj: 
with  his  ninety-foot  "Flu>h:i::. 
which  like  most  of  the  eastern  U  :.■■ 
of  her  time  had  a  "square"  en,":-- 
buiit  by  Allaire.  After  a  few  viar- 
on  this  run  the  "Flushing"  wa*  ui-r 
to  the  Boston-Hallowell  line  and  c- 
tinned  in  service  for  many  year- 
She  was  followed  by  the  "Henry  E.-. 
ford"  with  which  the  Moivans.  : 
1825,  had  introduced  the  sysieir.  : 
towing  on  the  Hudson  which  ■>-■  1 
then  taken  up  by  W.  C.  Redfiti:  ■  | 
instituting  his  "Safety- Barge"  sy-ir  ■ 
to  catch  the  patronage  of  the  rich. 

The  "Eckford"  also  had  a  -'cui" 
engine  built  by  Allaire  who  fumis-T     | 
similar   engines    for   the  "Sun,"  "' 
"Commerce,"  the  "Swiftsure"  mA  "-  ■    , 
"Pilot  Boy"  and  one  of  the  first  i^it - 
head    beam    engines    for  the  "F  -    | 
Boy."  I 

The  "Sun"  was  the  first  siwirl;"    I 
that  attempted  to  make  the  trip  "       1 
New  York  to  Albany  between  •;■     ' 
rise  and  sunset — an  attempt  tha;  er . 
ed   in    failure.      She    was  aftem^a" 
put  on  the  run  to  Bridgeport,  na-Vv 
a   stop   at   Norwalk.     The  wesi  ~ 
was  begun  at  ten  o'clock  -\.M  ■  ' 
a  stop  at  Norwalk  at  noon.  an.  - 
east    trip,    at    eight    A.M..  re^c" ' 
Norwalk  at  12:30  P.M.  and  Br--: 
■  port  at  three  o'clock.  She  wa-'  f^"-- 
off  Sandy  Hook  in  1831.    Tht'":' 
boats  did   service  principally  f-  "- 
Hudson. 

Just  before  the  "Eekfori"  ;■ 
brought  onto  the  Norwich  ru^  ^ 
made  up  a  part  of  the  Sniftiire  L" 
and   it   was   from   her  that  the  r- 
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woman  to  fall  overboard  from  a 
steamboat  took  her  plunge.  There 
was  a  gang-plank  from  the  stern  of 
tlie  steamboat  to  the  bow  of  the  barge 
that  was  towed  behind  and  "one  of 
the  lady  passengers  in  crossing  from 
the  tow-boat  to  the  steamboat  fell 
overboard.  Captain  Reed  rescued 
her.  although  she  had  been  in  the 
water  some  time  and  was  found  float- 
ing with  her  face  downwards." 

\Viien  she  took  her  place  on  the 
Xorwich  run  the  "Eckford."  which 
was  tlien  under  command  of  Captain 
Drake,  was  put  under  command  of 
Captain  Davison.  The  fare  to  llos- 
ton  at  this  time  was  eleven  dollars 
and  to  rCorwich  the  fare  was  set  at 
five  dollars. 

In  1833,  the  "General  Jackson" 
came  onto  the  run  between  Xorwich 
and  Xew  York  with  a  stop  at  New 
London.  The  trip  from  the  eastern 
lenninus  was  made  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  the  trip  from  Xew  York 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  last 
trip  for  the  season  was  announced 
for  December  5,  when  stages  were  re- 
annomiced  to  connect  with  "the  splen- 
did low  pressure  steamboats  'Chief 
Justice  Marshall.'  'Water  Witch,'  and 
■New  England'  at  Ely's  Ferry,  arriv- 
ing in  X'ew  York  early  the  next 
morning  in  time  to  take  the  Xorth 
Kiver  or  Philadelphia  steamboats. 
Fare  from  Norwich,  $3.00."  The  Ut- 
ile steamboat  "Thames,"  with  Cap- 
tain T.  W.  Bushnell  in  command,  was 
at  this  time  running  between  Xorwich 
and  Xew  London,  and  Jedediah 
Huntington  acted  as  agent  for  both 
lines  as  well  as  for  the  stage  line. 

The  season  of  1834  was  opened 
with  the  "General  Jackson"  again  in 
commission.  On  May  5.  a  special 
excursion  was  made  to  carry  the  state 
representatives,  and  what  passengers 
cared  to  take  the  trip,  to  Xew  Haven, 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  season  regular 
trips  were  made  to  and  from  Xew 
^ork.  The  black -bordered  papers  of 
June  25.  announcing  the  death  of  La 
Fayette,  carried  the  advertisement  of 


THE  "COMMONWEALTH "-BUILT 
HANDSOMEST  BOAT  OP  HER  Tl 
WAS    BURNED    AT    HER    WHARf 

a  new  line  under  the  heading: 

FOR  NEW  YORK;  THROUt 
DAYLIGHT! 

On  and  after  Thursday,  June  i( 
the  new  low  pressure  steamboat  ' 
will  leave  Norwich  every  Monday, 
day  and  Friday  at  seven  o'clock  t 
London  at  eight  o'clock  for  Sayb 
will  meet  the  low  pressure  si 
"  New  England  "  which  will  arrivi 
York  the  same  afternoon  at  six 
Fare.  $2.00.  

The  "Union,"  which  was  o 
<lred  and  twenty-four  feet  Ic 
thirty-four  feet  wide,  had  a  s 
fourteen  miles  an  hour.  H< 
was  quite  capacious  and  be; 
furnished.  The  first  steamb 
cursion  that  ever  went  out  fr( 
wich  went  out  on  the  "L'n 
July  27.  1834,  when  three 
and  seventy  people  were  tak( 
the  Thames  and  to  Stoningto 

The  line  of  sailing  packets  > 
tuiued  down  as  far  as  1834. 
this  time  the  schooner  "Conve 
the  sloop  "Jupiter"  and  the  ; 
"L'ncas"  with  the  sloop  "D 
were  sailing  on  Tuesdays  and 
from  Xorwich  for  Xew  Yorl 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdai, 
Xew  York  for  Xorwich.  Tl 
also  a  regular  line  of  packet 
from  Xorwich  and  Xew  Lo' 
Boston. 

This  was  the  only  year 
"L'nion"  on  this  line.     In  fac 
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"CITY  OP  BOSTON  "-BUILT  IN  iMi-PIO- 
URBD  IN  SBVBRAL  DARING  RACBS~A 
TRIUUPH     IN      MARINE      ARCHITECTURE 


not  run  this  season  out.  She  was 
next  heard  of  in  New  York  waters 
where  she  lived  for  many  a  day. 
When  Dr.  Kane,  in  command  of  the 
small  brig:  "Advance,"  started  out  to 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  the 
"Union,"  with  the  members  of  the 
N'ew  York  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons, 
followed  him  down  the  bay  for  about 
twenty  miles.  Noon  had  been  counted 
out  on  the  clocks  of  the  city  for  May 
31,  1853,  when  the  party  came  out  to 
bid  the  intrepid .  Dr.  Kane  a  hearty 
God-speed.  The  "Titan,"  a  powerful 
tug,  had  been  gratuitously  offered  to 
tow  the  "Advance"  out  to  sea,  and 
when  the  beautiful  big  flag,  with  a 
compass  and  square  and  the  accom- 
panying letter  "G"  had  been  hauled 
up  to  the  yard  the  signal  was  given 
and  the  expedition  begun.  This  was 
the  last  noted  service  of  the  "Union" 
— a  fit  finale  of  a  useful  life.  The 
"General  Jackson"  continued  on  the 
run  for  another  year,  running  from 
Saybrook  to  Sag  Harbor,  New  Lon- 
don and  Norwich  in  connection  with 
the  Hartford  boats,  and  in  1836  the 
first  boat  built  especially  for  the  route, 
the  grand  old  "Norwich," — noblest 
Roman  of  them  all! — came  from  the 
hands  of  Lawrence  and  Sneeden.  She 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long, 
twenty-three  feet  wide,  with  eight 
feet  six  inches  depth  of  hold  and  had 
a  square  engine  with  a  forty-inch 
cylinder  and  a  ten-foot  stroke  built  by 
Cunningham  and  Hall.  In  the  match- 
less collection  of  pictures  shown  by 


Samuel  Ward  Stanton  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  1893  there  were  two  views  of 
this  wonderful  old  boat  that  has  con- 
tinued in  active  service  down  to  the 
present  day,  being  now  the  oldest 
steamboat  in  the  world.  For  six  or 
eight  years  she  ran  on  the  XorH-ich 
route  with  the  "Charter  Oak"  and  the 
"Belle"— the  "Charter  Oak"  had 
twelve  state-rooms  on  the  promenade 
deck,  a  novelty  in  those  days — and 
was  then  taken  to  the  Hudson  where 
she  has  been  in  constant  service  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  In  1845  '^^ 
ran  to  Roundout  with  the  "Emerald." 
the  original  boat  of  the  People's  Line 
In  the  lithc^raph  of  the  harbor  at 
Roundout,  made  the  year  of  the  chol- 
era plague,  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
"Norwich"  as  she  was  when  used  in 
passenger  service.  Not  long  after 
coming  onto  the  Hudson  she  was  re- 
built as  she  is  to-day,  a  powerful  ton- 
boat. 

The  year  following  the  advent  of 
the  "Norwich,"  George  Clark  built 
the  "Thorn,"  which  measured  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long, 
sixteen  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  seven 
feet  deep  and  had  a  thirty-five  horse 
power  engine  built  by  Cunninghan" 
and  Hall.  The  "Thorn"  was  owned 
by  Appleton  Meach  and  was  run  upwi 
several  different  short  routes  near 
Norwich,  but  came  into  public  notice 
first  in  1837  when  she  carried  passen- 
gers from  Hartford  to  Saybrook 
where  they  were  taken  on  board  the 
"Norwich"  for  New  York.  In  1842 
she  was  used  as  a  connectinfr 
link  between  New  London  and  Sap 
Harbor.  That  same  year  that 
brought  the  "Thorn"  also  brought  the 
steam-whistle.  Over  on  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  there  was  a  little  boat  known 
as  the  "King  Philip,"  which  was  buiU 
to  succeed  the  "Hancock"  in  1833 
and  upon  which  Stephen  D.  Collins 
was  the  chief  engineer.  This  was  the 
genius  who  found  a  useful  purpose 
in  noise — just  plain,  untuned  noUe. 
Collins  rigged  up  a  whistle  to  go  by 
steam.  It  was  some  such  a  whistle 
as  Abe  Lincoln  had  in  mind  when  he 
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said  that  every  time  the  whistle  blew 
ihe  boat  had  to  stop  to  make  up 
steam.  For  more  than  seventy  years 
these  whistles  have  been  true  to  the 
man  who  brought  them  into  being 
In  the  fog  they  whisper  hoarsely; 
"S-t-e-v-e- !"  For  the  port  they  say 
sharply :  "Stave !"  For  starboard  they 
cry  "Col-lins !"  and  when  anything 
goes  wrong  they  snappily  toot: 
"  Sieve- D-CoI-lins !" 

In  1838,  Captain  Coit  advertised 
the  "Huntress"  from  Norwich  and 
-Vew  London  for  New  York.  The 
"Huntress"  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet 
uide  and  nine  feet  six  inches  deep, 
with  a  beam  engine  of  thirty-six  inch 
cylinder  and  a  stroke  of  twelve  feet. 
She  did  not  run  long  on  the  Norwich 
route  as  the  "New  England,"  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Hartford- 
N'ew  York  run  in  1835  and  placed  on 
the  Kennebec  river,  was  lost  in  a  col- 
lision with  a  schooner  off  Boon 
Island,  and  the  "Huntress"  was  sent 
;ast  to  take  her  place.  Later  on  the 
iame  company  that  bought  the  "Hun- 
ress"  for  service  in  Maine  also 
jought  the  "J.  W.  Richmond"  from 
he  Stonington  people  and  took  her 
iround  to  cope  with  the  boats  that  ran 
mder  the  Vanderbilt  flag.  This  boat 
lad  successfully  competed  with  the 
Lexington"  and  others  of  the 
crack"  boats  on  the  Sound  and 
i'as.  without  doubt,  the  fastest  and 
andsomest  boat  on  the  coast.  She 
,■35  two  hundred  and  two  feet  long, 
kventy-four  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
eep,  with  a  square  engine  of  forty- 
ight  inch  cylinder  and  eleven  foot 
troke.  The  "Richmond"  was  always 
racer.  In  the  Providence  Journal 
lere  appeared  a  protest  against  the 
ndangering  of  the  lives  of  passen- 
ers  as  follows: 


"CITY  OP  NBW  YORK"— BUILT  IN  iS6i  TO 
MEET  THB  INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR 
FASTER      STEAM      PASSENGER     SERVICB 


Hitherto  the  boats  have  run  through  the 
Sound  without  accident  and  [he  fullest 
confidence  has  been  always  placed  in  their 
safely  and  careful  management.  But  if 
that  system  is  to  be  introduced  which  has 
caused  the  awful  destruction  of  human  life 
by  tlie  "Mosetle"  and  "Puiaski,"  and  the 
many  other  steamboats  which  have  ex- 
ploded within  a  year,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as 
pubUc  journalists,  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, so  that  if  any  one  chooses  to  risk 
his  neck  in  them  he  may  do  it  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  possible  consequences. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  risking  the  lives- 
of  passengers  in  this  competition  for  supe- 
rior speed,  and  it  is  the  height  of  folly  tO' 
assert  that  a  race  can  be  held  l>etween  two 
powerful  and  rapid  steamboats  without 
great  danger.  The  two  boats  will  leave 
this  evening  for  New  York,  when  the  race 
will,  doubtless,  be  resumed,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  public  will  sustain 
such  dangerous  rivalry.  Sincerely  we 
hope  not;  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  both 
will  leave  the  wharf  without  a  single  pas- 
senger. We  consider  it  due  to  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  put  down  this  shameful 
contest  in  the  beginning. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  no  spirit' of 
unkindness  toward  the  proprietors  of  the 


The  steamboats  "Narragansett"  and 
lohn  W.  Richmond"  arrived  here  yester- 
sy  morning  about  S  :3o  o'clock  A.  M., 
iving  made  the  passage  in  about  twelve 
jurs  from  New  York  and  arriving  at  the 
harf  nearly  neck  and  neck. 
We  note  this  to  express  our  unqualified 
sapprobation    of   the   whole    " 


THB  '■BBLLE"-BUILT  IN  iBjj  AND  RKCON- 
STRt;CTED  AS  A  BARGB— BBLLE  DOCK 
WAS     CHRISTENBD    AFTER     THIS     BOAT 
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THE  "NBW  YORK"— BUILT  IN  igj6— DICKENS 
CALLED  HER  -A  PLOATINQ  RUNAWAY 
BATH    HOI.SE"-BURNKD    AT    HBR    DOCK 


THB  -NEW  HAVBN "-BUILT  IS  i!ji-l> 
EARLY  HAIL  CARRIER  IH  COHPGTII  - 
WITH  THE  STAGE  COACH  AND  POST  I  ■'■ 


different  l)oals.  So  long  as  they  are  coii- 
diicted  with  (he  prudence  which  has  hither- 
to distiiiRtiishcd  them,  we  wFsh  them  both 
every  success  and  shall  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  testify  t»  their  merits;  but  when 
they  eomtnence  racing  we  as  sincerely  hope 
they  will  find  it  a  losing  business. 


■■IkST  STEAMHQAT  CAPTAINS 


In  the  general  offices  of  tbo  F;' 
River  Line  in  New  York  there  nii;  . 
seen  a  perfect  model  of  tlii-  <-•-■ 
Neptunian  racer.  While  lyinsai'" 
wharf  at  Hallowell,  Maine.  "U  >.' 
lember  30.  1843,  the  "J.  W,  k: 
mond"  which  had  cost  her  i™:.-- 
$52,000  caug:ht  fire  and  was  b'r 
to  the  veriest  shell,  becomins;  a  i '. 
loss. 

In  1840,  Captain  Coit  was  nrr-. 
the    "nelle"   on    the   Norwich  r-' 
with  the  "Charter  Oak"  umlrr  .■ 
nianrl  of  Captain  Roath,  who  Ivi''  ■ ' 
merly  run  the  "Kingston,"  a  S^ri: 
hnn<Ired    and    forty-nine   leei  i  - 
nineteen    feet    wide   and   sen-, 
seven    inches    deep,    biiili   at  N 
port   in    1836,   having  a  sen-'vv  ^ 
horse     power     low-pressure    i'. 
built  by  the  Providence  Steam  \-'  ~ 
Company,  use<i  for  some  tiiiie  "i' ' 
Hart  ford -Say  brook    route,    '^x'- 
Roath  afterward  went  to  ihe"'ii' 
The     "Worcester."    btiilt    Ii>r  ' 
tain   Coit  in   1836,  was  at  t'~  ■ 
making  some  remarkable  ru'i-.   ~ 
had  as  a  companion  boat  tiit  ■' 
York"   from  the  New  Haven"' 
with   a    record    for   speed  lh:ii 
everywhere  talked  about,  ami  !■.. 
do  her  best  to  simply  save  .n 
ances.     Rut  she  was  goo<l  w  ' ' 
mand  made  and  the  averatrf  ■ ' 
two  boats  for  the  one  htindn-l 
thirty-two   miles  was   ten  Juvir-  ■ 
twenty  minutes  with  a  stop  ai  ' 
London,    nearly    thirteen    nvili- 
hour,  and  nine  hoars  and  se^c- 
utcs  from  New  ^'ork  to  Nor\v;i'- 
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THE  ■'BBLLH--BUILT  IN  1837  AND  WAS 
DRI.1BSRATBLY  RUN  DOWN  IN  AN  AT- 
TEMPT  TO    SINK   HER   IN    A    RATE    WAR 


THE  "  METROPOLIS  "—A  MARVKI 
THAT  CHALLENGED  ALL  COMI 
TUB  SPEED  SUPREMACY  OF  TH 


cHiding  the  New  London  stop,  which 
gave  a  speed  of  nearly  fourteen  and  a 
half  niiies  an  hour. 

The  railroad  between  Norwich  and 
Worcester  was  opened  for  business  in 
the  spring  of  1840  and  the  extension 
to  Aliyn's  Point,  seven  miles  below  on 
the  Thames,  was  completed  in  1843. 
At  this  time  \'anderbilc  seemed  to 
have  control  of  the  only  direct  con- 
nection for  lloston  and  this  continued 
till  1848  when  Daniel  Drew  brought 
around  the  "Knickerbocker"  from  the 
Hudson  and  started  her  on  the  run  to 
Norwich  and  Xew  London. 

In  1842,  the  original  line  was  ad- 
vertised as  follows : 


Steamboat  Charter  Oak,  Capt.  Roath- 
Mon.,  Wed.  &  Fri.  at  5  P.  M. 

Steamboat  Worcester,  Capt.  Co  it, 
Tues.,  Thurs.  &  Sat.  at  5  P.  M.- 

On  September  8,  1842.  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  public  as  follows: 

"Notice  to  the  Public:  In  consequence 
of  the  oppressive  course  pursued  by  the 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  Co.,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Independent  Line  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  run  their  line  to 
Boston,  via  the  Norwich  &  Worcester  Rail- 
roads, which  companies  have  thrown  their 
roads  open  to  this  line." 

The  "Cleopatra"  and  "Worcester" 
were  then  running  on  the  line  and  the 
"Charter   Oak"   was   on   the    regnlar 


TO  A  PIONEER  STEAMBOAT  C 


:  Id  igig-SlgrUng  Silver;  scvel 
loe  Incfifs  •pread— Now  In  posn 
ion,  Edward  C.  Bercher  ot  New  ) 
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THE  "ELM  CITY  "-BUILT  IN  iSj«  AND  BB- 
CAUB  WIDELY  KNOWN  AS  THE  FAST 
"  NIGHTIBOAT '■  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 


opposition  line  to  Boston  via  Newport 
and  Providence. 

There  were  two  propellers  on  the 
run  between  \orwich  and  New  York 
in  1840  for  the  first  part  of  the  sea- 
son and  later  a  third  boat  was  added. 
These  carried  both  freig^ht  and  pas- 
sengers and  as  they  were  equipped 
with  different  types  of  wheels  rivalry 
was  frequently  at  the  highest  pitch. 
In  September  a  race  was  arranged 
between  the  "Eudora"  which  subse- 
quently became  the  first  boat  for  the 
now  world-famed  Fall  River  Line, 
the  "Uncas"  and  the  "Quinnebaugh," 
The  first  two  were  fitted  with  the 
Ericsson  wheel  and  the  last  had  a 
wheel  of  the  Loper  pattern.  The 
"Eudora"  left  New  York  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  "Uncas" 
at  four-eighteen  P.  M.  and  the  "Quin- 
nebaugh" at  four  thirty-one.  The 
latter  proved  to  be  the  best  sailer  and 
passed  the  "Uncas"  in  the  East  River 
at  five-four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
"Eudora"  at  Throggs  Point  at  six- 
fifteen,  and  arrived  at  New  London  at 
seven-fifty  the  next  morning.  The 
"Shetucket"  which  was  on  the  route 
at  first  did  not  stay  long.  In  1845, 
the  "Decatur,"  and  in  1852  the 
"Charles  Osgood,"  were  added.  They 
were  both  longer  and  deeper  than  any 
of  the  other  boats  on  the  line.  By 
some  attendant  good  fortune  several 
of  these  propellers  were  kept  alive  till 
well  along  into  the  years  of  the  war 


and  were  then  chartered  to  the  gm- 
ernment  as  transports  at  sums  rang- 
ing from  one  hundred  and  fiftewi  liol- 
lars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollarii 
day,  the  charters  in  some  cases  bfins 
for  a  year  at  a  time.  Other  proprl- 
lers  were  on  the  run  after  the  close ii 
the  war,  notably  the  "Metropolitan." 
which  was  formerly  the  "Xupha  01 
Hudson" — the  rebuilt  "Berbhirt" 
which  had  burned  with  such  an  aRa- 
ling  loss  of  life  in  1854. 

In  1846,  Bishop  and  Simonson  \ks:. 
the  "Atlantic" — the  first  stearabtc; 
on  the  Sound  to  use  gas  mandV- 
tured  on  board  for  illuminating  [n:r- 
poses — but  after  being  in  service  it 
only  a  few  months  she  was  caughi  :■: 
a  heavy  northwest  gale,  just  afitf 
leaving  Xew  Ij^ndon,  and  was  drivo 
onto  the  rocks  off  Fishers  Ishni 
Captain  Dunstan,  who  had  at  cri 
time  been  rewarded  by  the  paifi- 
gers  of  the  "Lexington"  for  braver 
while  in  command  of  that  ill-starrp' 
boat,  and  about  fifty  passengers  fotn! 
an  undug  grave — a  "Grave  in  fc 
Deep."  Several  years  afterward  sot; 
fishermen  brought  up  one  of  the  an- 
chors of  the  "Atlantic"  and  a  searc- 
soon  found  the  other.  It  was  the. 
seen  that  in  the  excitement  no  one  b 
thought  to  free  the  stock  of  the  1:- 
chor  which  was  found  still  lashed  : 
the  shank.  The  flukes  coidd  get  c 
hold  on  the  bottom  and  were  dragpf 
along  by  the  madness  of  the  wave- 
The  "Atlantic"  had  cost  $150.000 11 - 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  boa'- 
that  had  been  built  up  to  that  lime  '■ ' 
traffic  on  the  Sound.  She  wai;  o«Tf' 
by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Ra  - 
road  Company  who  contracted  •t-'^ 
Bishop  and  Simonson  for  her  cl'- 
struction.  The  keel  was  laid  r 
November  of  1845 ;  she  was  lannd;e-i 
in  May,  1846,  made  her  first  irip  fn" 
New  York  on  August  18,  and  «i- 
wrecked  on  November  27— jns  '• 
year  from  the  laying  of  die  fct 
The  "Mohican"  was  wrecked  in  ::> 
same  gale. 

The     "Knickerbocker"    and     :  - 
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"Worcester,"  with  an  occasional  turn 
'  from  the  "Cleopatra,"  whicli  in  1851 
was  fitted  out  as  a  filibuster  bound  for 
I  Cuba,  but  was  apprehended  by  the 
government  before  the  day  of  sailing, 
looked  after  the  interests  of  the  route 
until  a  change  in  the  affairs  of 
the  company  brought  about  the 
constniction  of  the  "Commonwealth" 
to  run  with  the  "Connecticut."  The 
'■  Common weaith"  was  built  by  Law- 
rence and  Sneeden  in  1855,  while  H. 
E.  Norton  was  president  of  the  com- 
pany, especially  for  this  run.  She  was 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
forty-one  feet  six  inches  wide  and 
eight  feet  three  inches  deep  and 
had  a  seventy -six  inch  cylinder  engine 
with  a  twelve-foot  stroke,  built  by  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works.  Her  wheels 
were  thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter 
and  had  blades  that  were  ten  feet 
six  inches  long.  These  blades  were 
thirty-two  inches  wide  and  when 
the  boat  had  her  normal  draft  of 
eight  feet  four  inches,  dipped  three 
feet  four  inches  in  the  water.  Alto- 
gether the  "Commonweath"  was  a 
remarkable  boat  but  she  never  de- 
veloped any  great  speed.  She  had 
cost  $250,000  and  was  by  many 
looked  upon  as  the  handsomest 
steamboat  of  her  time.  Later  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  line  was 
changed  to  Groton  and  while  lying 
there  at  her  wharf  in  December,  1865, 
she  was  burned  and  became  a  total 
loss. 

In  i860,  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  Captain  Joseph  Comstock,  the 
Norwich  and  New  York  Transporta- 
tion Company  was  organized  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  old  line.  The  new  com- 
pany at  once  gave  orders  for  the 
building  of  two  boats  that  were  to  be 
almost  identical  in  size,  power  and 
finish.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  the 
eminent  engineer,  Charles  Copeland, 
and  the  work  was  assigned  to  Law- 
rence and  Sneeden.  They  were  prac- 
tically three  hundred  feet  on  the 
water  line  with  a  breadth  of  forty  feet 
and    a    depth    of    eleven    feet.     The 
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wheels  were  thirty-seven  fet 
inches  in  diameter  and  ten  fei 
Each  carried  two  return  tubul 
ers  on  the  guards  and  had 
with  eighty-inch  cylinders  and 
foot  stroke.  The  first  trip 
"City  of  Boston"  was  mad< 
New  York  on  July  4,  1861 ;  tl 
of  New  York"  followed  eighte 
later.  In  his  masterly  work 
rine  architecture,  J.  Scott 
F.R.S.,  refers  to  these  two  t 
"remarkable  specimens  of  Ai 
architecture"  and  well  they  d 
the  praise.  Built  for  fast  pa 
service  they  could  hold  the 
against  all  comers,  unless  il 
be  the  "City  of  Newport."  (1 
boat  to  bear  that  name)  whic 
some  conditions  of  tide  and 
could  possibly  distance  them 
engine  was  very  much  heaviei 
ing  in  those  days  was  not  cor 
the  Western  rivers  and  even  1 
staid  travelers  felt  that  a  s 
least  was  included  in  the  pr 
paid  for  a  ticket.     As  Kipling 

"See.  the  tall  Fall  steamer  I 
Tear  blazing  up  the  soiu 

The  Fall  River  Line  had  a  ' 
boat  in  their  "Metropolis"  a 
the  appearance  of  the  "City 
ton"  they  at  once  laid  plai 
friendly  test  of  speed.  The  ' 
olis"  was  three  hundred  and  1 
feet  long  and  eighty- two  fi 
with  an  engine  that  had  a 
more  than  a  third  larger  1 
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THE  "C.  H.  NORTHAH"-BriLT  IN  iSjj— 
FINEST  SIDE-WHEELHR  OF  HER  DAY— MET 
WITH  MANY  ACCIDENTS,  STILL  IN  SERVICE 

Other  sinfjle  marine  engine  in  the 
world.  The  stroke  measured  three 
feet  more  than  any  one  of  the  three 
cylinders  of  the  then  famous  ocean 
steamship  "Arabia."  She  was  built 
on  the  plan  of  an  ocean-going  boat  in 
that  she  had  no  "hog-frame"  and  the 
hull  timbers  were  carried  to  the  sec- 
ond deck.  Before  the  engine  was  in- 
stalled a  party  of  twenty-two  invited 
g:uests  sat  down  to  dinner  within  the 
walls  of  the  gigantic  cylinder,  which 
measured  one  hundred  and  five  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  One 
of  the  timbers  of  the  gallows-frame 
measiirei!  eighty-one  feet  by  two  feet 
ten  inches,  the  largest  single  piece  of 
timber  that  had  ever  been  squared. 

in  the  first  brush  the  honors  were 
wholly  with  the  "City  of  ISoston"  but 
the  "Nfetropolis"  people  had  a  ready 
excn.se  in  the  poor  quality  of  coal  that 
had  been  imposed  upon  them.  A 
better  grade  of  coal  was  then  selected 
and  the  word  came  along  the  line  that 
another  friendly  test  would  be  very 
acceptable.  Without  any  material 
advantage  to  either,  the  boat.s  left 
Xew  York  at  the  same  time  and  came 
out  onto  the  Sound  to  begin  the  race 
for  the  farther  end  of  the  course. 
For  league  after  league  the  two 
racers  ran  nose  and  nose  and  then  it 
w'as  seen  that  the  strain  was  too  much 
for  the  encine  of  the  bigger  twat  and 
she  was  permitted  to  drop  behind — 
vanquished,  a  loser!  The  "City  of 
Boston"  was  the  "Queen  of  ■  the 
Sound!"     In  1863,  as  told  in  the  last 


number  of  the  Coxxecticut  Mag.\- 
ziNE.  she  ran  into  and  sunk  the 
famous  old  racer  "Oregon."  The 
best  run  of  the  "City  of  N'ew  York" 
was  made  in  six  hours  and  five  min- 
utes which  the  "City  of  Lowell"  ha> 
.succeeded  in  cutting  down  to  five 
hours  and  thirtv-seven  minutes.  In 
1896.  both  the  "City  of  Xew  York* 
and  the  "City  of  Boston"  went  to  the 
"bone->ard"  and  were  broken  up. 

In  1862.  the  "City  of  Norwich"  an'! 
the  "City  of  Xew  London"  were  buih 
for  this  run,  the  former  making  her 
initial  trip  from  Xew  York  Julv  i-j. 
1862.  and  later.  May  22,  1863.  They 
were  smaller  than  either  of  the  othir 
boats  and  ran  from  the  Xonvich  en^l 
of  the  route  while  the  latter  boats 
were  sent  out  from  Xew  London 
Four  years  later  the  "City  of  Xor- 
wicli"  was  run  into  by  the  schooner 
"(ieneral  5.  \'an  \'liet, '  when  oiT 
Huntington,  caught  fire  and  sank. 
She  was  siib.'iequently  raised  and  re- 
fitted for  the  route  where  she  ran  till 
1894.  In  March  of  that  year  she  wai 
turned  into  a  coat  barge.  In  ihc 
meantime  the  "City  of  Xew  London" 
had  caught  fire  when  near  WaldtnV 
Island,  in  the  Thames,  and  became  a 
complete  loss.  This  was  on  Xoveru- 
ber  22.  1871,  and  seventeen  passen- 
gers lost  their  lives  in  the  catastrophe. 

In  1867,  this  company  had  built  f  t 
them  their  first  iron  boat — the  "City 
of  Lawrence"  built  by  the  Harlan  anil 
Hollingsworth  Company  at  Wilniin;:- 
ton,  E)elaware.  She  was  designs! 
more  for  a  freight  boat  than  t'^r 
carrying  passengers  but  had  gix-l 
accommodations  for  the  latter  and  Iwl 
thus  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory-  !■> 
her  owners.  So  well  pleased  "iih 
her  were  both  owners  and  huilder- 
that  a  new  boat  was  projected  ii' 
i88t,  which  was  built  at  the  same 
yards  and,  like  her  predecessor,  ;• 
still  in  service.  This  was  the  "City 
of  Worcester"  the  first  of  the  large 
passenger-carrying  boats  on  ihe 
Sound  to  have  an  iron  hull. 

The  "City  of  Worcester" 
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three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
length,  eighty  feet  in  width,  and  is 
fourteen  feet  six  inches  deep.  She 
has  six  water-tight  compartments 
with  buli(-heads.  This,  however,  as 
the  readers  of  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo  will  recall,  is  no  new  feature  in 
marine  architecture,  since  the  people 
of  Cathay  built  their  ships  after  this 
fashion  fully  six  centuries  ago.  She 
has  a  vertical  beam  engine  with  a 
cylinder  ninety  inches  in  diameter  and 
a  twelve-foot  stroke.  There  are  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  seven  hun- 
dred people  and  room  for  one  hun- 
dred car-loads  of  freight.  When  she 
came  onto  the  Sound  in  1881  the 
"Massachusetts"  of  the  Providence 
Line  was  probably  the  fastest  passen- 
ger-carrying boat  running  from  New 
York  to  the  East.  There  were  fre- 
quent "brushes"  during  the  first  year, 
the  honors  being  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  boats.  But  on  the 
night  of  July  4,  1882,  they  had  a  de- 
cisive trial  from  New  York  to  the 
east  end  of  the  Sound  in  which  the 
"City  of  Worcester"  outsailed  her 
rival  by  twenty-three  minutes.  The 
next  year  brought  out  the  "Pilgrim" 
for  the  Fall  River  Line  and  the  hon- 
ors won  from  the  "Massachusetts" 
had  to  be  defended.  Both  boats  left 
New  York  on  the  same  night  and 
out  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
the  "City  of  Worcester,"  on  the  night 
of  August  12,  beat  her  new  rival  by 
thirteen  minutes  from  Bartlett's  Reef 
to  Throggs  Point,  which  was  again 
contested  in  September  and  again  de- 
cided in  the  favor  of  the  smaller  boat 
with  a  lee-way  of  eight  minutes. 

In  1894.  the  "City  of  Lowell"  was 
built  for  this  run  and  has  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  good,  staunch  vessel,  with 
power  enough  to  hold  her  own 
against  all  comers.  She  is  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet  in  length, 
sixty -six  feet  wide  and  has  a  depth 
of  seventeen  feet  and  seven  inches, 
with  two  triple -expansion  engines, 
having  cylinders  of  twenty-six,  forty 
and    sixty- four    inches    in    diameter. 


THE    "CITY   OF    LOWEr,L"-BUiL 

AND     TODAY      ONE     OP      THE 
STEAMBOATS    ON    LONG    ISLAKI 


Strongly  built,  elegantly  fini.sl 
fectly  equipped  and  of  superic 
the  "Ci^y  of  Lowell"  is  one 
very  best  boats  in  the  world. 

There  were  a  score  of  Htl 
running  in  and  out  of  New 
and  Norwich  on  short  routes 
"Island  Belle."  the  "Mary  I 
the  "S.  B.  Camp,"  the  "Sii 
the  "Cricket."  the  "Laurem 
the  "Alice"  and  others  not 
known,  but  their  hi.story  wa; 
local  and  had  no  part  in  the  1: 
terests  of  the  state,  so  we  ie: 
story  untold. 

Leaving  the  story  of  Xorv 
New  London  we  must  turn 
Haven  for  what  is  yet  to  b« 
this  article.  Much  that  pc 
tile  earliest  history  of  steat 
centers  in  New  Haven  and 
told  in  the  articles  that  have 
fore.  All  that  now  remair 
said  finds  its  setting  in  the  li\ 
men  who  made  the  story  poss 
Captain  "Ren"  Beecher  i 
already  spoken  but  there  is  ; 
ume  unwrit  about  this  old  " 
He  was  born  in  New  Haver 
4,  1775.  His  father,  Eli  Bee 
drowned  at  sea  while  "Ben" 
lad  and  his  uncle,  Thaddeiis 
the  man  who  set  out  the  ' 
Elm"  in  New  Haven,  be 
guardian.  The  uncle  atte 
make  a  merchant  of  his 
there  was  too  much  mischie 
make-up  to  ever  settle  dov 
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chained  lightning."  He  was  buried 
in  the  Grove  street  cemeter\' — the  first 
cemetery  in  the  country  to  be  laid  out 
in  plots  and  lots  sold  to  individual 
owners — and  there  to-day  may  be 
seen  the  towering  monument,  solid 
as  the  character  of  the  man  whose 
grave  it  marks. 

Another    one    of    the    men    who>e 

name  must  ever  be  associated    with 

"RICHARD  PECK-'-BuiLT  IN  ,»^A  TWIN     the  early  davs  of  steamboating  on  the 

SCREW.   STEEL    HULL    PROPELLER    IN     Hudson  and  on  the  Sound  IS  Jona- 

couuissioN  ON   LONG   ISLAND   SOUND     than    Pcck,    whose    brother     Curti= 
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rips  to  \ew  York  the  "United 
states"  ran  ashore  on  Fairfield  Beach 
ind  the  services  of  George  Rowland 
n  getting  her  afloat  were  so  highly 
>rized  that  he  was  presented  with  the 
:arved  American  eagle  figure-head. 
Phis  eagle  sat  for  some  years  on  the 
Did  Rowland  mill  and  afterward 
found  a  place  on  the  "wigwam," 
noted  political  headquarters  on  Olive 
street.  New  Haven,  in  the  campaign 
that  preceded  the  first  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency. 
It  is  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  a 
gift  of  Thomas  Fitch  Rowland. 
The  "United  States"  could  only  go 
to  Bryan  Cove,  now  Portchester, 
twenty-five  miles  from  New  York, 
and  all  passengers  and  freight  had 
to  be  transferred  from  there  into 
the  city  by  stage,  but  from  the 
very  first  the  enterprise  proved  to 
be  a  well-paying  investment.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  thought  best  to  try  to 
run  the  boat  through  the  ice  of  win- 
ter and  she  was  accordingly  laid 
aside.  But  no  sooner  had  Jonathan 
Peck  heard  that  the  "United  States" 
was  laid  up  for  the  winter  than  he 
steamed  into  the  harbor  with  the 
"Linnaeus" — a  new  boat  with  a  cross- 
head  Allaire  engine.  She  was  not 
very  much  of  a  boat  in  either  appear- 
ance, size  or  speed  but  the  owners  of 
the  "United  States"  were  so  fright- 
ened that  they  at  once  brought  out  a 
winter  schedule  for  their  boat  and 
from  that  time  to  this  New  Haven  has 
had  an  all-the-year-round  steamboat 
service  to  New  York.  In  the  next 
spring  the  "Hudson"  was  purchased 
from  John  Livingston  of  New  York 
and  added  to  the  original  line  and  the 
"little  'Providence,'"  of  which  we 
wrote  in  the  last  article,  came  onto  the 
route  as  an  opposition  boat.  She  was 
soon  bought  up  by  the  original  com- 
pany and  put  in  commission  under 
Captain  Memenon  Sanford.  In  1831. 
the  "United  States"  was  again  sold 
and  went  onto  the  Hudson  as  a  tow- 
boat,  her  i>lace  being  taken  by  the 
new  "Superior." 


"CHESTER  W.  C H API N "—BUILT 
A  TYPE  OF  THE  MODERN  ST 
—CAPABLE       OF       REMARKABLE 


In  1832,  the  "Splendid,"  . 
what  smaller  boat  with  a  tr 
ter  speed,  was  added  to  t 
These  two  boats,  making 
finest  line  of  steamboats 
out  of  New  York  on  a 
schedule,  continued  in  servi 
until  1835  when  the  "Superi 
sold  and  went  to  the 
Her  place  was  filled  by  thi 
Haven,"  which  had  just 
from  the  hands  of  Lawrei 
Sneeden,  and  in  the  next 
another  new  craft,  the  "New 
came  on  as  a  sister  boat 
"Splendid"  was  set  aside  foi 
service.  The  "New  York" 
was  larger  than  any  of  her  p 
sors,  unlike  the  "New  Havt 
equipped  with  a  square  engii 
fare  at  this  time  was  $2.00 
service  was  at  its  best.  Dick' 
innocently  adds  a  second  chi 
smoke  stack  to  this  "floati 
away  bath-house"  in  the  de 
he  gives  of  the  "New  York 
"American  Notes,"  which  w£ 
at  length  in  the  last  article. 

The  mails,  up  to  the  bu 
the  "New  York,"  had  beei 
only  six  days  in  the  week, 
government  now  demanded 
day  service  and  the  two  be 
used  alternately  for  the  Sur 
There  was  considerable  fric 
the  matter  and  when  Vande 
had  bought  a  controlling  ii 
the  line,  some  time  afterwar 
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J817,  canstnc  mncb 

__-  leaped  tram  his  lather«] 

iTth  blled  her  buster! "    Ttw 


demand  for  larger  compensation  for 
carrying  the  mails,  he  was  met  with  a 
prompt  refusal.  For  some  weeks  the 
mail  was  once  more  sent  to  New  York 
by  post  and  by  stage.  An  effort  was 
made  to  induce  the  Bridgeport  people 
who  were  running  the  "Mountaineer" 
to  carry  the  mails  from  that  port  but 
Vanderbilt  had  a  large  interest  in  this 
line  as  well  and  after  much  parleying 
the  government  capitulated  and  the 
mails  were  carried  as  before. 

The  company  did  a  large  business 
and  met  with  no  serious  loss  until 
their  "Xew  York"  was  burned  while 
lying  at  her  dock  in  New  Haven.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Vanderbilt  and 
the  Connecticut  Steamboat  Company, 
the  latter  being  the  New  York  and 
Hartford  line  that  owned  the  "Oli- 
ver Ellsworth,"  "Xew  England," 
"McDonough,"  "Globe,"  "Bunker 
Hill"   and    the    "Charter   Oak,"    ab- 


the  steamboat  business  of  the  Sound 
was  in  the  hands  of  Vanderbilt  and 
Sanford.  The  "New  Haven"  was 
put  in  commission  again  and  the 
"New  York"  was  ordered  rebuilt. 
The  people  of  New  Haven  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  change  and  \'an- 
derbilt  thought  to  bring  them  to  terms 
by  sending  an  old  Staten  Island  feny- 
boat,  the  "Bolivar."  to  look  after  Ihe 
business.  When  the  Erie  Canal  (vas 
opened  the  "Bolivar"  and  the  "Oliver 
Ellsworth"  were  used  for  towing  the 
ship  "Hamlet"  which  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  celebration.  The 
"Washington,"  under  Captain  E.  S. 
Bunker,  was  used  as  the  flag-boat  and 
bore  the  great  banner  of  the  city  of 
New  York — a  crest  upon  a  snow- 
white  background.  The  "Chancellor 
Livingston"  was  used  as  Governor 
Clinton's  special  boat  while  the  "Ful- 
ton" and  the  "Providence"  were  un- 
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vited  guests.  The  "Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston," as  the  lai^est  and  finest  of 
them  all,  headed  the  naval  pageant 
carrying  the  governor  and  the  lieuten- 
tenant-goveraor,  the  "Washington," 
had  on  board  the  conunittees  from 
Buffalo,  Utica,  Albany  and  other  cit- 
ies. After  passing  through  the  "Nar- 
rows" where  the  governor  emptied 
the  keg  of  water  carried  from  the 
lakes  through  the  canal  and  down  the 
Hudson  to  the  ocean,  the  boats 
turned.  As  the  fleet  made  its  way 
back  to  the  Navy  Yard  it  was  joined 
by  the  "Ousatonic,"  which  was  at  that 
time  running  between  New  York  and 
Derby.  In  this  remarkable  water- 
parade  the  "Commerce,"  under  Cap- 
tain Seymour,  towed  the  elegant 
safety-barge  "Lady  Clinton,"  which 
with  the  "Lady  Van  Rensaler"  had 
been  set  apart  by  the  corporation  for 
the  lady  guests.  Mrs.  Clinton  was 
on  board  as  the  chief  non-official 
guest  of  the  city. 

But  it  was  a  long  stretch  bade  to 
those  days  and  the  "Bolivar"  had  not 
improved  with  the  passing  of  the 
years.  The  dissatisfaction  was  wide- 
spread and  early  in  May,  1841,  a  new 
line  was  urged  to  run  in  opposition. 
On  May  12,  the  "Telegraph, '  which 
lad  been  running  on  the  Hudson, 
rame  into  New  Haven  ready  for 
rharter.  Three  days  later,  at  a  public 
neeting,  it  was  voted  to  start  a 
'Night  Line"  and  within  a  week  the 
>apcrs  announced  that  the  "Tele- 
jraph"  would  run  regularly  to  New 
/ork  as  a  night  boat  with  die  fare  at 
)ne  dollar  and  a  half.  For  about  a 
nonth  Vanderbilt  kept  the  "Bolivar" 
)n  the  run  when  she  was  replaced  by 
he  rebuilt  "New  York."  It  was  a 
^nerally  circulated  story  in  New 
iaven  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  res- 
dents  made  a  bet  that  he  could  drive 
o  New  York  in  quicker  time  than  the 
rip  could  be  made  by  the  "Bolivar." 
The  bet  was  taken  and  on  one  of  the 
nost  favorable  days  for  the  "Bolivar" 
his  man  started  out  for  New  York 
List  as  the  lines  were  cast  off  at  the 


wharf  and  was  standing  upon  Uie  pier 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  line  when 
she  came  in. 

The  "Citizen's  Line"  now  added 
the  "Belle,"  built  in  1837,  which  was 
owned  by  Captain  Curtis  Peck,  a 
brother  of  Jonathan.  The  "Belle" 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  twen^-seven  feet  wide  and 
nine  feet  six  inches  deep.  When 
she  first  came  out  she  had  two 
boilers  on  the  guards  aft  of  the 
wheels  and  two  smoke-stacks.  She 
ran  at  first  in  opposition  to  the  "Old 
Line"  and  the  "People's  Line"  to 
Albany  and  before  the  first  season 
had  closed  she  had  cut  the  fare  from 
Albany  to  New  York  down  to  fifty 
cents.  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  September  15,  1837,  the  fol- 
lowing "ad"  could  be  found: 

FOR  ALBANY.    PARE  ta.oo. 

Prbb  Tkadb  and  a  Young  Man*s  Riohtb. 

Opposition  to  Impositioii. 

No  Monopoly! 

LandlDK  at  the  Old  State's  Prison  Dock, 
Nswburgn,  Poagkeepsic.  Kinnton  Upper 
Red  hook  and  Cozsackle.  Tbe  splendid 
and  coininodious  low-preasure  steamboat 
Belle,  Capt  Wm.  H.  Feck,  will  leare  the 
pier  foot  of  Chambers  Street  ererj  Uon- 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon  at 
&Te  o'clock,  commenciiiff  Fridaj  isth 
of  September  instant.  Returning  leave 
Albany  eyery  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  five  o'clock. 

N.  B.— The  Steamboat  Sun  will  attend 
the  Belle  at  the  GTerslaugh,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  detention.  The  Belle  will 
accommodate  300  pasaengers  with  berths. 

The  other  boats  running  to  Albany 
at  this  time  were  the  "Champlain, ' 
"Erie"  (day  boats),  "R.  L.  Stevens," 
"De  Witt  Clinton,"  "North  America," 
and  "Swallow  of  the  Old  Line,"  and 
the  "Rochester"  (day),  and  "Utica" 
(night),  of  the  People's  Line. 

The  fight  was  transferred  from  the 
Hudson  to  New  Haven  and  spread 
until  passengers  were  carried  to  New 
York  for  twenty-five  cents  and,  on 
some  days,  the  fare  was  even  set  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  "American  Eagle" 
was  brought  into  the  fight  bearing  tbe 
card:   "Our  Motto  is  Fair  Play  and 
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No  Oppression!"  She  left  Fulton 
Market  slip  every  other  day  at  eight 
in  the  morning  and  served  dinners  on 
board.  The  fare  was  twelve  and  a 
half  centj  regularly.  Things  were  at 
fever-heat  for  months  but  the  "Amer- 
ican Eagle"  did  not  stay  long  and  in 
November,  1842,  the  "Belle"  became 
the  proper^  of  the  New  Haven 
Steamboat  Company  and  conditions 
once  more  became  nearly  normal. 
The  "American  Eagle"  returned  to 
the  Hudson  and  on  August  7,  1850, 
carried  the  largest  excursion  iJiat  ever 
left  Albany.  But  to  show  how  bit- 
terly the  war  was  waged  we  need 
only  recall  that  on  June  g,  1S42,  while 
the  "Belle"  lay  at  her  dock  in  New 
Haven  she  was  deliberately  run  into 
by  the  "New  Haven,"  (which  after- 
ward went  into  Providence-Newport 
route  for  Boston  with  the  "Cleopatra" 
and  later  to  the  Hudson)  and  was 
considerably  damaged,  so  much  so  that 
she  had  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  week 
for  repairs.  She  was  always  the  most 
popular  boat  and  carried  the  bulk  of 
the  freight  and  the  lai^est  share  of 
the  passengers.  When  she  was 
driven  ashore  in  a  storm,  Thursday, 
December  23,  1841,  she  was  spoken 
of  in  the  press  as  the  "noble  boat  that 
left  New  York  for  New  Haven  and 
was  compelled  by  storm  to  anchor  in 
lee  of  Harts'  Island,  About  ten 
o'clock  her  cables  gave  way  and  she 
was  driven  ashore  on  City  Island. 
After  withstanding  the  sea  some 
hours  she  sprung  a  leak  and  her  cab- 
ins were  in  part  filled  with  water. 
Her  passengers  and  freight  were 
taken  on  board  other  boats  and  car- 
ried to  their  destination."  It  is  added 
farther  down  that  the  "Captain  and 
officers  acted  with  great  coolness 
and  discretion." 

After  running  here  for  four  years 
from  the  dock  that  was  built  for  her 
and  yet  retains  her  name,  the  "Belle" 
was  taken  onto  the  Hudson  again  and 
engaged  in  towing  barges  with  what 
passengers   the   agents   could   induce 


Stripped  of  her  cabins  and  rebuilt  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  used  to  tow  barges  up  and  down 
the  river.  Worn  out  by  the  excessive 
strains  to  which  she  was  put  in  diose 
exciting  days  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
Sound  she  had  to  be  laid  aside  before 
her  compeer,  the  "Norwich,"  and  was 
given  over  to  the  "strippers"  and  the 
names  in  the  graveyard  at  Perth  Am- 
boy,  New  Jersey,  where  her  bow,  ^-et 
bearing  the  name  "Belle,"  may  be 
seen  lifting  itself  proudly  above  the 
mud  as  if  defying  even  the  assaults  of 
time. 

In  1845,  the  "Traveler"  was  built 
for  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  put 
on  the  New  Haven  run.  She  had 
more  than  the  average  speed  of  those 
days  and  at  once  became  a  favorite 
with  the  traveling  public.  On  Sep- 
tember 7,  1847,  she  broke  down  and 
had  to  be  laid  aside  for  repairs,  leav- 
ing the  business  of  the  line  to  the 
"Globe,"  and  on  Friday  of  the  same 
week  the  "Globe"  ran  onto  a  rode  in 
New  Haven  harbor  and  had  to  be 
beached  to  save  her  from  going  down 
in  deep  water  but  was  floated  again 
in  a  few  days  with  little  daimge. 
[See  Vol.  X,  page  314,  No.  2.] 

It  was  during  tJus  year  that  Van- 
derbilt had  his  "scrap"  with  the  gov- 
ernment over  an  increase  in  compen- 
sation for  carrying  the  mails  and  the 
government  suggested  that  the  mail 
be  carried  between  New  York  and 
Bridgeport  on  the  "Mountaineer," 
which  was  one  of  the  speediest  little 
boats  that  ever  sailed  the  Soimd,  and 
overland  between  Bridgeport"  and 
New  Haven  but  the  steamboat  people 
turned  the  proposition  down.  In  the 
fall  of  1849  the  "Traveler,"  which 
was  running  as  a  day  boat  carrying 
the  mail,  was  withdrawn  under  an 
agreement  with  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  R.  R,  Co,  who  were  to 
pay  her  owners  $20,000  per  annum 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  "Coth- 
modore,"  which  was  then  a  new  boat. 
was    mil-   ont-n    |-li*>    rlav    nm    for    the 
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accommodation  of  passengers  over 
the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  rail- 
road. This  arrangement,  however, 
was  not  carried  out  beyond  the  first 
year  and  in  January,  1849,  the  "Com- 
modore" berame  the  property  of  the 
Stonington  line  and,  as  told  in  the 
last  article,  was  lost  in  their  service. 

At  this  time  Captain  Curtis  Peck 
brought  out  his  "Connecticut,"  the 
second  boat  to  bear  that  name,  which 
at  once  came  into  popular  favor.  It 
is  said  that  she  established  a  record 
of  four  hours  from  dock  to  dock,  a 
speed  not  surpassed  by  the  best  boats 
of  to-day.  This  was  the  last  boat 
regularly  commanded  by  Captain 
Richard  Peck.  After  running  for  a 
few  monUis  to  New  Haven  the  "Con- 
necticut," which  was  the  largest  of 
the  four  or  five  boats  on  the  Sound 
with  beam  engines  and  the  shaft  for- 
ward of  the  cylinder,  went  to  the 
Stonington  route  for  a  few  weeks 
and  then  came  back  to  the  New  Ha- 
ven run  route,  running  part  of  the 
time  as  a  night  boat.  This  boat  was 
run  by  the  Connecticut  Steamboat 
Company,  and  when  the  company 
was  dissolved,  in  1849,  she  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Norwich  line 
where  she  ran  for  several  years.  She 
finally  reached  the  Hudson  where  she 
jid  some  service  as  a  passenger  boat 
ind  was  eventually  cut  down  for  a 
:ow-boat  and  thus  lived  out  her  days. 
In  1850,  tie  "Cataline,"  which  had 
jeen  running  from  various  places 
ilong  the  Sound  and  from  no  one 
)iace  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
ame  onto  the  New  Haven  route  for 
.  few  months.  She  was  a  little  boat 
if  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet 
nd  neither  beautiful  nor  fast.  It 
vas  in  this  year  that  Chester  W. 
^apin,  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
etts,  bought  the  "Traveler"  and  the 
Champion"  from  Commodore  Van- 
erbilt  (or  the  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
3rd  R.  R.  Co.),  and  ran  the  former 
s  a  night  boat  between  New  Haven 
nd  New  York;  no  day  boat  could 
e  run  as  the  contract  with  the  New 


York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  was 
still  in  operation,  and  the  "Chwn- 
pion"  was  run  between  Hartford  and 
New  Haven.  Chester  W.  Chapin 
was  the  son  of  Captain  Ephraim  and 
Mary  (Smith)  Chapin  and  was  bom 
in  Ludlow,  Massachusetts,  December 
16,  1798.  In  1826,  he  bought  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  stage  line 
between  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and 
Hartford.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  extensive  stage  business.  In 
1S31,  he  bought  Thomas  Blanchard's 
steamboat  business  and  for  fifteen 
years  controlled  the  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  between  Springfield 
and  Hartford.  This  entry  into  the 
New  Haven  business  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wider  career  for  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted.  With  C.  H. 
Northam  and  Captain  Richard  Peck 
he  re-organized  the  New  Haven 
Steamboat  Company.  The  tangled 
affairs  of  the  old  company  were  now 
straightened  out  and  in  1856,  under 
the  new  regimfi,  the  "Elm  City"  was 
built  and  put  in  commission  as  a  night 
boat  with  the  "Traveler."  In  1861, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Peck  who  had  already  built  the 
"Granite  State"  for  the  Hartford  run 
and  the  "Elm  City,"  the  "Continen- 
tal" was  built  and  added  to  the  fleet. 
She  was  the  largest  boat  the  company 
ever  had  and  was  by  many  thought 
to  have  been  its  fastest.  The  "Trav- 
eler" was  now  used  as  a  spare  boat 
and  the  "Continental"  ran  on  the  day 
trip,  the  night  line  being  cared  for  by 
the  "Elm  City." 

In  1873,  the  "C.  H.  Northam"  the 
finest  side-wheeler  ever  built  for  the 
New  Haven  route,  was  ordered  by 
the  company  and  named  for  one  of 
its  ori^nal  members.  She  was  fitted 
with  an  engine  originally  intended 
for  the  lake  steamer,  "Crescent  City," 
but  later  put  into  the  coaster  "Morn- 
ing Star"  and  taken  from  her  for  the 
"Northam,"  In  June  of  that  year 
she  was  placed  in  service  as  a  day 
boat  with  the  "Continental"  as  the 
boat    by    night.     This    arrangement 
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continued  till  November,  1877,  when 
the  "Northam,"  which  originally  cost 
$50o/x»,  was  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  She  was  subsequently  rebuilt 
at  an  expense  of  $200,000  and  given 
many  improvements  and  enlarged 
passenger  accommodations.  In  iki, 
she  ran  onto  the  rocks  off  Blackwell's 
Island  and  was  considerably  dam- 
aged but  was  again  repaired  and  in 
1898  the  "crank-pin"  of  her  engine 
"let  go"  and  the  whole  main  part  of 
her  engine  was  wrecked.  She  is  now 
laid  up  for  a  spare  boat  of  the  New 
England  Navigation  Company  and 
has  recently  found  her  chief  lot  in  the 
world's  economy  as  a  floating  hotel 
in  which  strike-breakers  are  tempo- 
rarily quartered  for  a  home. 

In  1892,  the  company  made  its  first 
departure  from  wooden  hulls  and 
side-wheels  and  buDt  the  twin-screw, 
steel  hull  propeller  "Richard  Peck." 
This  was  followed  in  1899  by  the 
"Chester  W.  Chapin,"  a  duplicate  in 
all  essentials  of  the  first  boat  but 
somewhat  speedier. 

In  later  years  races  have  been  few 
and  far  between,  according  to  a 
Sound  seaman,  who  adds  that  there 
occasionally  is  a  race  even  to-day, 
although  it  must  be  "on  the  quiet." 
The  story  he  tells  to  The  Providence 
Journal  is  as  follows : 

The  rules  against  racing  have  been  made 
very  strict,  &nd  if  a  steamer  is  known  to 
have  engaged  in  a  contest  it  sometimes 
makes  £ings  unpleasant  for  the  officers. 
However,  the  steamer  "Chester  W.  Cha- 
pin" of  the  New  London  line  is  no  loiter 
entitled  to  carry  the  "whip"  as  Queen  of 
the  Sound.  She  was  nven  a  decisive  beat- 
ing recently  by  the  Providence"  of  the 
Providence  line. 

But  the  facts  arc  these.  The  "Chapin," 
under  Captain  Walter  R.  Hazard,  had  been 
making  great  time  records  on  her  runs  be- 
tween New  London  and  New  York.  The 
famous  "City  of  Lowell,"  the  successor  of 
the  "Richard  Peck"  as. the  Queen  of  the 
Sound,  made  trips  on  the  New  London 
line  which  were  regarded  as  phenomenal, 
but  these  were  so  far  eclipsed  by  the 
"Chapin"  that  the  word  went  forth  that  the 
latter  boat  was  the  new  Q.  of  the  S. 

This  was  accepted  in  some  cniaTters  hut 
not  aboard  the  Providence"  of  the  Prov- 
idence  line,   where   there   was  confidence 


that  the  magnificent  new  boat  coaM  tm 
the  new  speed  claimant 

Both  boats  left  New  York  Sabmbr 
evening,  September  8,  The  "Providaw* 
was  in  the  lead,  leaving  first.  At  White- 
stone,  at  the  bead  of  the  soond,  da 
"Chapin"  began  to  steam  up.  It  vai  en- 
dent  to  the  officers  of  the  "Proridaw" 
from  the  way  the  "Chapin"  was  craniDg  on, 
that  she  was  going  to  ti?  to  pass  the 
Providence  bound  boaL  Word  was  sent 
to  the  engine  room  that  "sMnedting  w>t 
doing,"  and  the  speed  was  increased  fm 
twenty-four  to  twenty-fonr  and  a  lalf 
turas.  The  "Chapin,"  however,  cocimued 
to  gain,  and  came  up  abreast  oB  &n 
Island. 

From  there  to  Captain's  Island,  a  dij- 
tance  of  eight  and  a  half  miles,  both  tcj 
liners  raced  side  by  side.  Then  the  "Piot- 
idence's"  speed  was  increased  from  twenty- 
four  and  a  half  to  twenty-five  turns  a  ihb- 
ute,  and  slowly  but  surely  she  began  tt 
pass  the  "Chapin." 

The  "Chapm"  put  up  a  gallant  bat^e. 
The  smoke  belched  forth  from  her  stado 
as  if  she  was  one  of  the  Mississtppi  tnr 
packets  of  the  old  time  radng  days  wfaa  i 
was  customary  to  bum  fat  pork  ^  tfie  tar- 
rel  when  a  saucy  rival  wanted  tmi^ 
When  her  nose  was  abeam  of  the  pEx 
house  of  the  "Providence,"C^)bin  Gii3: 
of  the  latter  boat  called  for  a  litde  bsk 
speed  and  the  boat  was  "turned  op'  t: 
twenty-six  revolutions  a  minatc.  It  vk 
all  over  with  the  "Cbapin."  She  stock  u 
it  bravely,  but  at  Comfidd  Sboal  light  d>    | 


was  the  new  Queen  of  the  Somid.  Sun: 
so,  too,  because  she  could  have  bta 
speeded  up  to  twenty-eight,  or  even  thirr 
turns  a  minute  if  the  exigencies  of  ^  | 
occasion  had  required  thetn.  At  ConKcJ  J 
the  courses  diverged.  The  "Chairin'  fa?f 
off  for  New  London  and  the  "ProvideBre' 
for  this  dty.  The  latter  boat  bad  m»fc 
such  fast  time  that  she  was  oUigcd  to  ila( 
down  to  twenty-one  turns  in  order  to  bt? 
from  arriving  at  Fox  Point  too  eariy. 

Arraogements  for  the  sale  of  tix 
interests  of  the  New  Haven  Stoic- 
boat  Company  to  the  New  YctIc,  Sf 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Coc- 
pany  were  under  way  as  the  cencar 
closed  and  on  the  day  that  C^>tu 
Richard  Peck  died,  April  18,  lat 
the  transfer  was  made.  Since  de 
there  has  been  00  nig^  boat  t^ 
New  York  during  the  winter  nexA-' 
but  the  interests  of  the  ci^^  and  it-' 
part  of  the  state  which  were  cand  Sr 
by  the  steamboats  of  the  earlier  (fafi 
have  not  been  allowed  to  suffer. 
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GasifMimuiPOADOHTU  or  ohi  or  ni  Tovimatt  oi 


AN  old  record  book,  bound  in 
parchment  and  yellow  with 
age,  has  come  down  to  me 
from  my  great-grandfather. 
It  is  the  original  record  of  one  of  the 
first  libraries  in  America.  Most  of  it 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  first  Gov- 
ernor Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connect- 
icut when  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
It  the  beginning  of  the  notable  career 
A'hich  later  distinguished  him  as  one 
)f  the  leading  jurists  and  patriots  of 
he  early  days.  This  old  record  has 
lefied  the  lights  of  time  for  one  hun- 
Ired  and  sixty-eight  years  and  the 
entries  are  still  distinct. 

In  this  ancient  record  book  is  re- 
■ealed  the  life-story  of  the  old  library 
n  historic  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  be- 
ginning in  1738.  But  even  at  that 
ime  we  find  that  "the  Book  Com- 
lany  of  Durham,  Connecticut,  was 
istituted  on  the  30th  day  of  October, 
Lnno  Domini,  1733,"  and  therefore 
lust  have  been  five  years  older  than 
:s  little  sister  in  Lebanon  with  the 
jng  name  of  "Philogrammatican." 

The  name  itself  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
redit  any  statement  that  the  early 
lewr  England  people  were  unlearned 


or  that  they  gave  scant  interest  to  lit- 
erary matters.  The  truth  is  that  these 
pioneer  Americans  were  not  only  book 
lovers  but  scholars;  even  more,  they 
were  pedagogues.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, upon  the  clerk  who  inscribed 
the  minutes  of  the  old  "Philogram- 
matican" library.  Jonathan  Trum- 
ble,  as  his  name  was  then  spelled,  was 
the  son  of  a  country  merchant,  and  a 
graduate  from  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  1727.  He  studied  theology  with 
the  clergyman,  the  Reverend  Solo- 
mon Williams,  but  upon  the  death  of 
an  older  brother  abandoned  the  study 
and  went  into  his  father's  business. 
At  that  time  many  of  the  goods  came 
from  foreign  countries  by  ship  to 
New  London,  and  thence  by  teams  to 
the  inland  towns  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  These  men  were 
owners  of  some  of  these  importing 
vessels. 

Trumble  was  about  twenty-eight 
years  old  when  this  Library  Associa- 
tion was  formed  and  he  was  chosen 
as  its  "scribe." 

The  village  clergyman,  the  Rev- 
erend Solomon  WilTiams,  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  plan 
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to  develop  a  system  of  co-operative 
reading  whereby  the  minds  of  his 
community  might  be  nourished  with 
intellectual  food.  The  pulpits  of  the 
meetii^-houses  were  occupied  by  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  new  land  and 
Reverend  Williams  was  a  type  of  the 
old-time  scholar,  descended  from  sev- 
eral generations  of  scholarship.  He 
was  the  son  of  Reverend  William 
Williams  of  Hatfield,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Reverend  Solomon  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  as 
was  also  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  emi- 
nent theologian  and  president  of 
Princetoa  College. 

His  elder  brother,  Elisha  Williams, 
was  rector  (or  president)  of  Yale 
College  for  thirteen  years.  Reverend 
Williams  was  settled  over  the  flock 
in  Lebanon  in  1722  when  he  was 
only  twenty-two  years  of  2%i.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Porter,  whose 
father  was  Judge  Samuel  Porter  of 
Hadley,  Massachusetts.  The  youth- 
ful minister  and  his  bride  had  ma- 
tured under  the  grandeur  of  Holyoke 
range  which  cast  its  shadows  on  the 
blue  Connecticut,  winding  through 
green  and  fertile  meadows. 

The  first  parish  of  Lebanon,  to 
which  they  came,  was  the  home  of  a 
goodly  number  of  intelligent  families. 
It  was  an  atnjosphere  of  refinement 
and  culture.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  a  studious  people  and 
^igerly  digested  all  bits  of  informa- 
tion that  came  from  the  Old  World, 
especially  such  rare  intellectual  feasts 
as  a  printed  book  from  Old  England. 
There  were  frequently  expressed  de- 
sires that  some  way  mi^ht  be  devised 
for  giving  them  better  literary  oppor- 
tunities, and  in  1738  practical  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  thirty-eight  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  radicalists  had  not 
organized  any  definite  plan  for 
remedying  existing  evils.  There  was 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  especially 
with  the  conservative  colonists  who 


had  full  faith  in  an  ultimate  peaceable 
disposition  of  affairs. 

It  was  well,  then,  that  the  book-lov- 
ers of  Lebanon  should  institute  a 
library,  which,  modest  as  it  may  now 
seem,  was  a  notable  factor  in  tbe 
menul  development  of  early  Amer- 
ica. 

Those  with  literary  inclinations 
from  far  and  near  cordially  indcwsed 
the  proposed  undertaking.  Qergy- 
men  from  the  difiFerent  communities 
became  interested  in  tbe  movement 
and  joined  the  Library  Associatkni, 
conferring  upon  one  another  the  title 
of  "Covenanter"  and  approaching  tbe 
responsibility  with  a  reverence  that 
must  have  verged  on  bibliolatry. 

Unlike  modem  library  associatiMis, 
there  was  no  constitution,  no  presi- 
dent or  board  of  ofiicers,  but  a  strictly 
legal  covenant  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Reverend  Solomon  Wil- 
liams on  the  first  part,  and  the  leading 
men  of  his  town,  physicians,  mei^ 
chants  and  lawyers,  tc^ether  with 
clergymen  of  adjoining  towns  (Hi  the 
other  part  Each  one  agreed  to  om- 
tribute  fifty  pounds,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  to  purchase  bocrics. 
Reverend  Williams  was  treasurer, 
although  no  mention  is  made  of  such 
a  title,  and  Jonathan  Trumbull,  secre- 
tary, or,  as  he  was  called,  the 
"Scribe." 

The  covenant  of  the  old  book-lov- 
ers is  not  unlike  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  scholarly  inclined  of  the 
present  generation.  The  young  col- 
lege graduate  who  inscribed  it  seems 
to  have  a  very  human  relation  to  his 
collegiate  brother  of  to-day,  and  was 
undoubtedly  better  informed  in  Gredc 
and  Latin  than  in  the  orth<^raphy  of 
his  own  language.  His  handwriting, 
which  lies  before  me,  is  so  l^ible, 
however,  that  I  pardon  his  excessive 
use  of  capital  letters  for  they  certainly 
are  quite  ornamental. 

"The  Covenant,"  I  here  transcribe 
from  the  original  entry  in  the  old 
record-book  before  me,  preserving 
the  quaint  spelling  and  capitalization: 


COVENANT     OF     THE     EARLY     AMER 
BIBLIOPHILES 


Tranbckibbd  fkok  Ouoikal  Record  Book  op  the 
"Philoosamxaticam"  Library  at  Lebanok,  Connecticut 


Tbii  Covenant  mads  this  4tli  ^Daj  of  Tany.,  Anno  Domini,  1738,  Betw< 
\raiJana  o(  Mansfield,  Joseph  Heacham  01  Covsntry,  Thomas  Clap  of  Vind 
Bllot,  Eleasnr  Wheelock,  Ebeneser  West,  Ebeneier  Graj,  Joseph  Fowlei 
Clsrk,  John  WltUaau  and  Jonathatt  Tntmble,  (all  of  Lebanon,)  in  the  Count; 
ham  aod  Cotoaj  of  Connecticut  in  New  England,  on  the  one  Part — and  Solomt 
of  the  said  Lebanon  on  the  other  Part.  Wltnesseth— That  we,  the  abov 
Do  Corenaot  and  aKree  to,  and  with  the  said  Solomon  Williams,  His  Heirs, 
In  manaer  and  form  following — vii. 


COVENANT 


paid. 

His  Hdrs  or  Order  the  full  and  just  Sum 
of  Fifty  Pounds  Current  money.  That  is, 
Twenty  Five  pounds,  at  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September  Next  Enstiins,  and 
Twenty-five  pounds  at  or  Before  the  first 
day  of  September  which  will  be  in  die  Year 
of  our  Lord  1740.  All  and  Every  of  which 
Fifty  Pounds  by  Each  and  Eveiy  of  us 
Agreed  and  Covenanted  To  be  Paid;  we  do 
herdiy  Covenant  and  Agree  shall  be  by 
Said  Solomon  Williams  his  Heirs,  Execu- 
tors and  Administrators  Used  and  Im* 
proved  to  Purchase  and  Buy  a  Library  of 
such  Usefull  and  Profitable  Books,  as  the 
Covenanters  by  Their  Major  Vote  Taken 
and  Given  in  maimer  hereafter  to  be  Ex- 
pressed shall  be  Agreed  and  Concluded 
upon;  to  be  Holden  and  Kqrt  in  the  first 
Society  in  Lebanon  Aforsd,  as  a  Common 
Library  among  the  Covenanters,  for  Their 
Use  and  Improvement  Under  such  Re- 
strictions, Regulations,  and  Directions  as 
Iiereaftcr  in  this  Instrument  shall  be  Ex- 
pressed, or  in  Due  manner  and  form  shall 


said.  V^reupon:  The  Said  Solomon 
Williams  doth  for  himself,  his  Heirs,  Ex- 
ecutors and  Administrators  Covenant  and 
Agree  to  and  with  the  above  named. 
.  .  .  (Names  of  Proprietors  follow.) 
Their  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators 
and  Assigns  that  he  the  Said  Solomon  Wil- 
liams, Hts  Heirs,  Executors,  Administra* 
tors,  shall  well  and  Truely  Pay  or  Cause 
to  be  paid  toward  the  afores'd.  Out  of  bis 
Own  Proper  Ettate  The  full  and  jutt  Sum 
of  Fifty  Pounds  money.  To  be  paid 
Towards    the   Use   aforesaid.    In   manner 


and    form   as   the   Several   Fif 
aforesaid.    That  is  Twenhr  Five    - 
or  before  the  First  day  of  Septe   . 
and  Twenty  Five  Pounds  at  or    - 
First  day  of  September  which     1 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1740— An(  ' 
ther— Secondly     the     aforesaid 
Williams  doth  bind  and  oUidf 
his  heirs  &c  to  Purchase  and  E  I 
the  hands  of  the  Covenanters  a  1 
Collection  of  iuch  books  and  sc  I 
books  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  : 
eluded,  to  be  bou^t  by  the  v 
major  part  of  the  Covenanters 
hereafter  expressed,  which  shall 
the  whole,  to  the  whole  of  t' 


Williams  Together  with 
Pounds  covenanted  and  agreed 
be,  added  to  the  same  Totall  1 


at  or  before  the  first  day  of  : 
next— one  half  of  them — and  die 
of  them,  at  or  before  the  first  of 
A  D  174a 

Whereupon  it  is  now  further  1 
and  agreed  and  Determined  ti 
among  all  and  every  of  the  C 
both  on  the  one  and  other  part 
in  manner  and  form — following 

That  the  said  Collection  of  B 
and  Purchased  as  aforesaid,  si 
into  a  comon  Library,  and  shi 
and  kept  within  the  Limits  0 
Society  in  Lebanon  aforesab 
ComoR  use,  benefit  and  Advan 
Covoianters  aforesaid,  and  the 
heirs  and  assigns  as  by  the  vot 
by  tiie  major  part  of  the  Propt 
be  allowed  to  Take  and  bt 
Therein. 
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Secondly,  That  the  said  Library  shall  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  PhiloKTammati- 
can  Library,  and  that  the  Pnwnetors  and 
owners  Thereof  in  Relation  Uiereto  shall 
be  caJled  and  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Company  of  the  Fhilogranimatican  Library. 

Voted— That  the  said  Solomon  Williams 
■hall  be  the  keeper  of  the  said  Library  ontil 
the  Prc^rietors  of  the  same  shall  by  their 
vote  B^ularly  ffiven  order  otherwise. 

Voted  that  a  True  Record  "Shall  be 
kept  and  Entries  made  of  the  votes  and 
Doings  of  said  Company.  It  is  agreed  that 
a  Book  shall  be  made  and  kept  by  some 
I>erson  thereto  appointed  and  that  from 
time  to  time  two  persons  shall  be  appoint- 
ed. Truly  to  Enter  all  the  votes,  proceed- 
ings and  orders  of  the  Covenanters  and 
proprielera  of  said  Library  in  the  said  Book 
for  that  End  provided  and  shall  subscribe 
their  names  thereunto  which  shall  become 
evidence  that  These  Records  or  Entries 
made  were  the  acts  and  doings  of  said 
Company — 

It  was  also  voted— That  Three  Cove- 
nants of  Like  Tenour  and  date,  shall  be 
duly  executed  by  each  of  us — which  Cove- 
nants so  executed  Shall  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Library  keeper.  It  was  also 
voted  that  a  true  copy  shall  be  made  of  the 
Covenant,  and  transcribed  in  the  forepart 
of  the  Book  Wherein  the  votes,  and  doings 
of  said  company  arc  recorded.  Voted  that 
other  Covenanters  may  be  admitted  and 
received  to  make  additions  to  said  Library 
try  the  major  vote  of  the  Company  who 
shall  be  under  the  like  Restrictions  Regu- 
lations and  Directions  as  the  present  Pro- 
prietors are. 

In  witness  whereof  Both  Parties  and 
each  member  of  both  Parties  here  sub- 
scribe their  Hands  and  Seals  to  Three 
Covenants  of  like  Terour  and  Even  Date 
.  with  these  presents,  one  of  which  being 


mlished  the  Rest  shall  be  discharged 
•^■su^'d.  Sealed  &c  in  presence  of  ns. 
Here  follow  the  names. 


Ralph  Whedodc  (L  S) 
Eleazur  GUet  CL  S) 
Eleuur  WiUiams  (L  S) 
Joseph  Meacham  (L  S) 


Solomon  Williams  (L  S) 
"-  Qap  (L  S) 

r  West  (L  S) 

oseph  Fowler  CL  S> 
ohn  Williams  (L  S) 
facob  Eliot  (L  S) 
Jleazur  Wheelock  (L  S) 
Ebeneier  Grey  (L  S> 
Gersham  dark  (L  5) 
Jonathan  Tnnnble  (L  S) 

The  Covenant  contained  on  Three  pre- 
ceding pages  is  a  true  and  perfect  Tran- 
script of  that  made  and  executed  by  The 
Company  of  the  Philogrammaticaii  Library 
— In  Witness  whereof  we  here  by  the 
order  of  the  said  Company  subscribed 

Our  names— 
(as  above) 

Jon'TH     TKtTUBI.E — 

Qerk— 


At  a  later  meeting  it  was  also 

Voted- That  each  Proprietor  may  bor- 
row Books  to  the  Value  of  Twenty 
Pounds  at  a  time  and  no  more — 

Voted— That  Jonathan  Tmmblc  be  v^ 
pointed  to  buy  tanned  sheepskins — and  get 
the  Books  already  brought  into  the  Library 
covered  with  them — and  that  It  be  Done 
as  Speedily  as  may  be  with  CoDveniency — 
at  the  Charge  of  the  Company. 


I  should  like  to  here  place  before 
you  the  interesting  records  of  each 
one  of  these  meetings  of  the  good 
bookmen,  for  every  page  of  the  old 
witness  which  they  left  behind  draws 
one  nearer  to  them,  and  one  soon  feels 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  se- 
lect literary  circle  and  can  almost 
hear  them  discuss  the  literary  quality 
of  the  books  of  the  day,  gathered  un- 
doubtedly in  a  large  hospitable  room 
in  which  a  severely  plain  table,  some 
straight-back  chairs  and  a  |:lowing 
firepUce  arc  the  principal  objects  of 
luxury. 


Can  you  not  see  in  your  imagina- 
tion the  pious  and  reverend  Parson 
Williams,  questioning  the  proprie^ 
or  moral  influence  of  this  book  and 
that,  protesting  against  frivolity  and 
appealing  to  the  philosophical  in- 
stincts tbat  were  so  strongly  devel- 
oped in  the  wilderness  life  of  the 
early  Americans.  Possibly  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  who  was  some  ten  years 
younger  and  knew  somethii^  of  poli- 
tics, supported  a  more  lenient  policy 
and  suggested  an  occasional  voltmK 
that  would  meet  the  popular  £anc>' 
Whatever  may  have    been  these  dis- 


^^/r77z,  c/fz^:^n^uo 


f  Cjrty.l.lT  OF  EASI.Y AMEItrCAN BIBLIOPHILES  (r  « 


■lisheii  tht  Rc<.t  sh^i 


Signed,    Seale'J    &■; 
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"Scribe"  o(  Ibe  Old  Philo^rtmnmican  Libriry  at  UbaBDD.  Con 
Ooc  o(  ihe  Fini  Libnriea  in  AncTiu,  1730 

The  CooBcclIcul  Miguinc 


PBILOGRAMMA  TIC  AN  LIBRAR  Y  OF  1738  A  T  LEBA. 


cnssions — and  discussion  there  surely 
must  have  been,  for  whoever  heard  of 
a  literary  gathering  that  could  agree 
ttpon  what  literary  quality  r^Iy 
means— the  old  record-book  settles 
them  all  with  this  decisive  statement 
that  the  first  purchase  was : 


THE  BOOKS   OF  PHYSICK 


Dr.  Gray  and  Dr.  John  Williams  were 
ai^KMiited  to  get  a  proper  catalogue  and  de> 
liver  to  Rev.  Solomon  Williams  in  order 
to  their  being  purchased.  And  that  i^o  of 
the  first  pardiase  be  in  Law  Booics,  and 
that  Messrs.  Eliot,  Fowler,  and  Tmmble 
procure  and  deliver  a  proper  catalogue  aa 
above  said — 

A  Catalogue  also  of  Sundry  other 
Books.  Voted:  That  Rev.  Solomon  Wil- 
liams and  Rev.  Jacob,  Eliot  and  Messrs. 
Eben  Gray,  John  Williams,  and  Jonathan 
Tmmble  be  a  Com.  to  look  over,  settle  and 
sort  the  catalogues  and  the  first  mentioned 
in  these  catalogues  by  them  to  be  bought 
first 


It  is  evident  that  the  original  "Cov- 
enant" proved  insufficient  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  book  buying  and  book 
loaning,  for  in  1740  an  additional 
"Covenant"  was  made  in  which  the 
desire  is  expressed  that  "this  Library 
remain  one  joint  Library  from  Gene- 
ration to  Generation." 

Circumstances  which  these  good 
men  could  not  foresee  prevented  this 
idealistic  accomplishment.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  library,  however, 
■was  weD  directed,  and  in  1843,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  August  8,  this  record 
appears  in  the  book  before  me : 


Voted  that  the  Company  would  now 
proceed  to  purchase  the  Remaining  part  of 
the  collection  of  books  and  that  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Williams  be  desired  to  Procure  a 
bill  of  Exchange  and  send  it  to  London 
this  Fall  in  order  to  have  the  booics  from 
thenc«  next  Spring  and  that  he  take  the 
best  method  for  obtaining  them  at  the 
Cheapest   sterling  price   and   order    them 


insured  home  and  tiie  compa 
pay  thdr  respective  quota  to  tl 
omon  Williams  on  or  before 
day  of  October  next  This  11 
adjoined  by  vote  of  the  Compa 
36  of  September  next  Th< 
votes  truly  entered  by 

Jon'th  Tkuit     I 

This  was  the  last  meeting 
ported  in  the  handwriting     1 
than  Trumbull  in  this  old  bo 
sibly    politics    diverted    hii 
from  literature.    Possibly  1 
ued  in  the  literary  circle  but   1 
his  minutes  in  another  bo   ' 
has  failed  to  find  its  way 
channel  of  the  generations, 
made   persistent   inquiry   ai 
other   descendants   of   the 
Solomon   Williams,   and  al£ 
Trumbull  family,  but  fail  ti 
this   later   possibility.     This 
was  a  period  of  increasing 
There  were  troubles  brewing 
itics  may  have  demanded  t  < 
attention  of  the  scholars. 

The  old  record-book  is  si  1 
verely  silent,  and  for  a  pe; 
gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
ides.  It  is  silent  for  fc 
years!  From  1743,  through  t 
ical  sweep  of  time  in  which 
the  American  Revolution,  thi 
volume  does  not  speak  u 
twenty-seventh  of  Novembe 
What  a  drama  of  human  pass 
been  played  in  this  long 
What  tremendous  clashes  of 
had  taken  place,  and  what  a 
ing  blow  had  been  struck  to 
The  British  Empire  had  losl 
colonies  in  America.  The  J 
people  had  declared,  bled  for 
tablished  their  independe: 
young  giant  had  entered  the 
the  conflict  for  the  world's 
acy,  and  the  United  States  * 
ica  stood  a  free  nation  bi 
peoples  of  the  earth,  tnvitii^ 
break  the  chains  of  mona' 
come  and  partake  of  the 
Liberty. 


BOOKS  IN  ONE  OF  FIRST  LIBRARIES  IN  AMERICA  | 
VOLUMES  SELECTED   BY  BOOK  LOVERS  IN  1738  ; 


I 


Transcribed  pages  from  the  Original  Record  Book  of  the  Philogramiu-  { 
tican  Library  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  giving  an  accarate  idea  of  1 
the  literary  inclinations  of  the  pioneer  Americans.  Reverend  Solomon  j 
Williams,  a  prominent  book-lover  of  bis  times,  made  two  or  thiee  I 
trips  on  horseback  to  Boston  to  learn  the  latest  literary  news  and  { 
then  sent  to  England  for  most  of  these  volumes.  ! 

Ninety-four  books  were  recorded  in  1739,  others  were  added  in  1743-  ' 


FoliM- 

Rapin'i  Hist,  of  Eaglftod  ....'. 

Ctuunb«n'  JHcMoiuuy 

Cambden'i  BritUnnui    

Calmet'B  IMcdonary    

Bnmet'i  Hiatory  ol  Hla  Owa  Tlmw 

Banrow'a  Works    

Tlllotion'B  Works 

Sanrin's  DiMerutkma 

Bates' Works i^i    o    o 

FIatbI's  Works t  lo    o 

Edward's  TheoIogiR  Refonnata i  ij    o 

StilUngfleet's  OrlglDea  Sacra o  15    o 

Coke's  Instltntes 3    o    o 

Lillf'fl  Abridgement 3    o    o 

Guise's  Paru^rase,  Ilia  ffift  to  ui o  15    o 

Wollaaton'a  Religion  of  Natnre,  ftc o    5    3 

Winslow's  Anatomy Sterling  [nice 

History  of  Popery— Gift  of  Mr.  Jno.  Oswald, 
awls. £0  IS    o 

Octavo,  &c. 

Coke's  Reports 7V<da.    300 

Boktm's  Declarations  and  PleKdIngs Sterilsg 

Jacob's  Introdnction  to   Common   Civil  and 

Canon  Law Do. 

;Ci3  >5    3 


Pmp  »  tf  (MgHtrnt  Mtard  Bmh. 

Oe&tlemen  Instructed jf  0    j    o 

Colamy'a  Abridgmt.  of  Baxter's  Lives o  10    o 

Prld«atu's  Commltlon,  &C.  o  17    o 

Ditt4>n  of  Christ's  Resttrrection o    %    o 

Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation 040 

Sberlock  on  the  Sonl's  Immortality o    4    o 

Sharp's  Sermons o  13   o 

WilMn's,  Principles  of  Nataral  RellgioD 040 

Boxtorffie,  Synagoga  Judaia Steriing 

Lan^  HtdidnaMentiB do. 

GraMi  Spnileglam  Patrusm  do. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optlcks do. 

Chamberlain's  Pr«sant  State  of  Great  Britain  .  do. 


Watwlaud's  «id  Defenc*  »nd  PnrtlwrVinaica- 

Hon 

WaterlAud'a  Seimoni ._, 
Btqwh'b  Procodnr 
Divine  / 


ore  of  Hnman  UndenUnding.        do- 
Analog; do. 


RiTtUtion 
Wwt'i 


I  Prophecy. 
Exuniaed 


with  Candoor . , 


Lorick.. 
PhQoiod 


Vailona  Sermons  a 
World  to  Come. . 
Lyriok  pooini . . 
Uiuela  — 


Scriptoie  Hist«7 

Hnmble  Attempts 

On  The  Fkaaions  and  Lore  of  God 

Strength  and  WeakneM  of  Hnmaa  Roas<»i . . 

Death  and  Heaven 

Redeemer  and  Sonctifier 


filing  Book  or  Art  Reading  and  Writing 

Krlne  Songs  and  Pravers  for  Children 

Self-Mnrder 

Catechisms 

HTmni 

Psalmi  

Holineaa  of  Times,  Places  and  Penona 

Qoise's  Sermons  and  Tracts 

On  The  Holy  Spirit 

On  The  Person  of  Christ 

Handing  Use  of  The  Scripture 

Youths  Monitor 

Edwards  Preacher £,0  iS 

Three  Books,  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  Life. , , . 
Horrions,  Christ  CrndBed 

Glorified 

On  The  Spirit 

incy'a  Medldoa  SUtira 

-Jppocratcs  Aphorisms 

Chmn's  BngUsn  Halady 

Lobb,  oa  Fevers 


Oninc 

flipp« 


jfo  IS 

RoUBSon,  on  Constunptlon 

On  The  Spleen 

Cliftons  State  of  Pbysick 

Two  Letters  on  Fevers  bv  Anomalous  Authors  £0    t 
Friends  Comentaries  on  Fevers o    a 

Bmnnol^a  o    3 

Lomlua,  on  Pavers o    3 

SpecUtors 

Biackmore's  Paraphrase  01 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost. . 


e  on  job . . 


Regain) 
JmBfi*!!  Tn 


lad.. 


Moody's  Govpei  Way  of  Escaping  Ye  Doleful 

State  of  The  Damned 

These  last  two  ye  Gift  of  Dr.  Cotman.  — 


7i>         If/STOJtfJtS  OF  UBR ARIES  IN  CONNECTICUT 


Once  again  the  seared  old  pages 
speak  in  1786: 


37th  November  1786;  Present  Elevpo 
Members — Mr,  Oliver  Huntington  wu 
chosen  Moderator — Dr.  Thomas  Williams 
chosen  clerk — The  question  was  can- 
vassed whether  or  not  the  Company  be  dis- 
solved and  the  books  divided,  it  was  voted 
to  keep  and  continue  the  Library.  Voted 
that  Dr.  Thomas  WiUiams  shaU  be  libra- 
rian for  the  present  Voted  that  Rev. 
Zebulon  Ely  shall  be  the  Librarian  at  the 
time  when  he  shall  purchase  a  share  in 
said  Library. 

Truly  entered  Thomu  Williams 

Qerk. 

Taming  over  the  pages  it  is  found 
that  there  was  held: 
a  Utetinz  on  Sep.  25,  i-jgz;   there  were 


Rev.  Stephen  mite 
Rev.  James  Cogswell 
Oliver  Huntin«on 
Eben  West 


His  Excellency  Samuel  Huntington  Esq 
Ebenezer  Grey  \ 

Peleg  Thomas  (  By  their  attorneys 

Jacob  Eliot  f 

deceased  ) 

Voted  to  Divide  the  books  belonging  to 
The  Fhilogrammatican  Library  to  Each 
Proprietor  on  equal  shares — said  vole  im- 
plying of  consequence  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Company — 

Voted    that    Rev.    Zehulon    Ely,    Oliver 
Huntington,    and    Thos.    Williams,    make 
iust  distribution  and  to  meet  and  divide  the 
books  by  lot 
1.  Thomas  Willmus  Scribe. 


When  one  considers  the  events  that 
passed  through  the  first  decades  of 
the  life  of  the  "Philogrammatican" 
Library  it  seems  remarkable  that  it 
could  have  existed  at  all,  and  if  it  was 
deserted  by  men  who  found  war  of 
greater  immediate  consequence  than 
intellectual  development,  it  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  it  again  claimed  their 
attention  after  the  laying  down  of 
arms  in  the  great  struggle.  Even  be- 
fore the  Revolution  the  French  and 
English  War  had  occurred,  and  men 
and  money  had  been  given  to  the  ex- 
pedition against  Annapolis  and  Louis^  ' 


burg,  which  was  led  by  Colooel 
Lathrop  of  Norwich.  Lebanon  had 
spent  so  much  in  men  and  money  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  that  they 
could  not  purchase  new  books  in 
1792. 

The  small  boys  who  had  played  in 
the  grass-g^own  streets  of  the  qoiet 
and  secluded  village  of  Lebanon  had 
become  men  and  offered  their  lives  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  "scritie," 
had  become  Honorable  Jonath^ 
Trumbiill,  the  legislator  and  lawyer, 
and  the  beloved  Brother  Jonathan" 
the  intimate  friend  and  "right-hand" 
confidante  of  General  Washington, 
who  relied  much  upon  his  judgment 
and  service  in  directing  the  American 
Revolution. 

Reverend  Solomon  Williams  had 
died  in  1775,  just  before  the  dawn  of 
liberty  and  his  sons  had  fallen  heir  to 
tiie  literary  pride  of  their  father  in 
the  "Phili^rammatican"  library. 
Thomas  Williams,  the  "scribe"  of  the 
library  who  had  some  time  succeeded 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  had  been  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  and  settled  as 
a  physician  in  his  native  town.  Wil- 
liam Williams,  his  brother,  had  been 
graduated  from  Harvard  College,  and 
had  seen  service  in  the  French  and 
English  War  on  the  staff  of  his  rela- 
tive. Colonel  Ephraim  Williams, 
founder  of  Williams  College,  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  Battle  of  Lake 
George.  He  had  represented  his  old 
town  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
had  been  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1776, 
Moreover  he  had  forever  perpetu- 
ated his  name  by  inscribing  it  on 
that  "roll  of  fame,"  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  His  wife  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  Mary  Trumbull, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  Jona- 
than Trumbull. 

The  good  bookmen  who  had  organ- 
ized the  "Philogrammatican"  Library 
in  1738  had  most  of  them  passed 
away  in  the  lapse  of  forty-three  years 
which  the  mute  record-book  fails  to 


PBILOGRAMMATICAN  LIBRARY  OF  lyjS  AT  LEBAN- 


divulg^  and  in  1786  those  who  were 
still  living  were  in  venerable  and  in- 
active am  and  had  long  since  left  the 
responsibilities  of  life  on  younger 
stioulders. 

Thomas  Clapp,  one  of  the  first 
"Covenanters,"  rose  from  the  minis- 
try in  Windham  to  the  presidency  or 
rectorship  of  Yale  College.  This 
distinction  was  conferred  upon  him 
the  first  year  after  the  establishment 
of  the  library,  in  1739,  and  he  fulfilled 
its  duties  until  1766.  "He  contribu- 
ted much  to  improve  Yale  College 
and  was  the  means  of  building  a  new 
edifice  and  chapel.  He  was  a  man  of 
extensive  learning  and  gave  great 
attention  to  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, and  constructed  the  first  Orrery 
made  in  this  country." 

Eleazur  Wheelock,  another  of  the 
select  circle  of  boolonen,  became  an 
educator.  He  was  firjt  a  teacher  of 
Indian  boys  in  Lebanon,  and  later  re- 
moved his  school  to  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  where  many  of  the  abo- 
riginal Americans  were  led  to  civili- 
zation and  learning.  From  this  work 
developed  Dartmouth  College,  of 
which  he  was  president,  as  was  also 
his  son. 

Eleazur  Williams,  an  original 
"Covenantei),"  was  the  son  of  the 
Reverend  John  Williams  of  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts,  who  was  carried  to 
Canada  by  the  Indians  in  1704.  The 
son,  Eleazur,  escaped  capture  at  the 
same  time  only  because  of  his  fortu- 
nately being  away  from  home — at 
ooUege — for  all  the  other  members  of 
the  femily  were  taken  captives.  The 
son,  after  his  college  years,  settled  in 
Mansfield  as  a  minister. 


Joseph  Meachem,  still  anc 
the  literary  clique,  was 
clergyman,  and  married  a  s 
Eleazur  Williams.  She  wa 
captive  with  her  father  and  fa 
the  Indians,  but  after  reachu 
ada  she  was  rescued  by  the 
and  was  placed  in  a  st^ool  i 
treal  where  she  received  two  ■ 
years  of  superior  training.  5 
returned  to  the  colonies  w 
father  and  younger  brothers  ii 

There  were  many  new  face 
meetings  of  the  Library  Ass 
in  1780.  Reverend  Zebulon  '. 
then  the  village  minister,  hav 
ceeded  the  late  Reverend  J 
Williams.  His  Excellency, 
Huntington,  governor  of  C 
cut,  was  a  member  of  the  as; 
for  a  short  time.  He  was  a 
friend  of  William  Williams,  a 
him  signed  the  Declaration  < 
pendence. 

Then  came  the  decade  of  c 
tive  energy,  when  men  gave 
there  was  in  them  to  the  la)rin 
foundation  of  the  new  natic 
erary  pursuits  were  left  lai 
men  who  made  a  business  of 
newspaper  press  became  we 
lished.  The  post-bcy  brou 
news  regularly,  and  m  1792 
"Philt^ammatican"  Library 
into  history. 

These  old  bibliophiles  d 
work  well  and  nobly.  May 
bookmen  of  the  years  to  coi 
cise  the  same  discrimination 
scientiousness  as  did  these 
American  bookmen  of  one  of 
literary  clubs  on  the  Westei 
nent. 


LIFE  LIES  BBHIND  US  AS  THB  gUARRY  FROM  WHENCE 
TILBS  AND  COPE-STONES  FOR  THB  MASONRY  OF  TODAY— C< 
AND  BOOKS  ONLY  COPY  THE  LANGUAGE  WHICH  THB  FIELD  A 
WORK-YARD  MADE— I  GRASP  THE  HANDS  OP  THOSE  NEXT 
TAKE  MY  PLACE  IN  THE  RING  TO  SUPPER  AND  TO  WORK,  TAl 
AN  INSTINCT  THAT  80  SHALL  THB  DUMB  ABYSS  BB  VOCi 
SFEBCH 
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Rtconb  «f  tiK  Parist  «( 

(now  (Uoodbridae) 

Connecticut 

AKSAMGED    BY    LOUISB   TRACY — ALL    KIGHTS    RESERVBD 


The  Bccleaiastical  Society  of  Amity,  (including  Bethany,  until  1765), 
was  formed  in  1737,  and  incorporated  in  1739;  being  taken  from  the  north- 
western part  of  New  Haven,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Milford. 

Before  this  time,  the  people  living  nearer  New  Haven,  attended  ser- 
vices there,  and  the  others,  in  Milford,  riding,  some  of  them,  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  to  procure  gospel  privileges  for  themselves,  and  baptism  for  their 
children.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  1738,  and  on  the  second  Sabbath 
in  August,  1740,  the  first  service  was  held  in  their  church. 

The  first  settled  minister  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  who  was  in- 
stalled on  the  third  of  November,  1741,  and  served  his  fiock  faithfully, 
until  called  to  his  reward,  December  4,  1785.  The  parish  of  Amity  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town,  January,  1784,  taking,  as  was  meet,  the  name  of  its 
beloved  pastor  for  its  own,  and  henceforward  was  "Wood-bridge." 

The  church  records  are  especially  good;  the  baptisms  beginning,  Nov- 
ember 14,  174a,  going  on  regularly  until  1753,  when  there  is  a  break.  In 
1763  only  one  baptism  is  recorded,  and  then  no  more  until  1771.  The 
marriages  begin  in  1742 ;  but  the  deaths  not  until  1785. 

The  baptisms  of  the  early  children  of  the  people,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
church  records  of  New  Haven  and  Milford,  and  the  deeds  of  those  two 
towns,  until  1784,  give  much  information  concerning  the  families;  also  the 
Probate  Records  of  New  Haven,  in  which  district,  Woodbridge  still 
remains. 

From  a  copy  of  the  church  records,  made  by  the  late  S.  P.  Marvin, 
the  following  has  been  arranged  by  Louise  Tracy,  Genealogist,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 


RECORDS  FROM  AMITY  {WOODBRIDGE).  CONNECTIi 

■  ^  ICONTJSUED  rROM  IfUMBMM  s,  VOLUMS  X-COMmTING  A-IK-J}'. 

DEATHS 

Baldwin 
Ifamu,  at  New  York,  died  Aug.  33,  1831. 
Uajor,  died  Oct.  10,  1S31,  aged  45. 
.    Hnekiah,  died  Not.  6,  1S31,  aged  73. 
I    Wdt  of  Pliilo,  died  April  30,  1833,  aged  43. 
Tliomas,  died  July  34,  1833,  aged  91. 

Cbarlotte,  daughter  of  Nelson,  died  Oct.  15,  1S34,  aged  15. 
Ravmond,  died  May  31,  1835,  aged43. 
I    Epsraim,  at  Hartford,  died  June  5,  1835,  aged  68. 
<    Susan,  died  May  9,  1837,  aged  58. 

£mily,  daughter  of  Spencer,  died  May  17,  1837,  aged  3. 

^lizabethj  died  April  i,  1839,  aged  85. 

Either,  died  Nov.  33,  1840,  aged  36. 

Eliubeth,  daughter  of  Star,  died  Jan.  19,  1841,  aged  3. 

Lydta  R.,  daughter  of  Abner,  died  Oct.  >3,  1845,  aged  31. 

Buckingham 
Wife  of  Isaac,  died  Dec.  39, 1S39,  aged  34. 

Beecber 
Mark,  son  of  Burr  Beecher,  drowned  June  37,  1787. 
Tbomas,  died  Nov.  33,  1787,  aged  66. 

Reuben,  son  of  EHphalet,  (probablyj  died  Oct.  a8,  1788,  aged  45. 
Widow  Beecher,  irife  of  Ebenezer,  aec'd,  died  Aug.,  1790. 
Slihu,  son  of  Jeremiah,  died  June,  1793. 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Burr,  died  Aug.  34,  1794. 
Widow  H.  Beecher,  died  Jan.  14,  1795, 
^ancy,  daughter  of  Burr,  died  Sept.  to,  1795. 
Infant  of  Burr,  died  Feb.  a,  1796. 
Son  of  Enoch,  died  July  17,  1796,  aged  4. 
Widow  Sarah,  wife  of  Cornet,  died  Nov.,  1796. 
Wife  of  Jeremiah,  died  Nov.  15,  1799,  aged  38. 
Joseph,  died  Dec.  9,  1799,  aged  about  60. 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas,  died  Feb.  17,  1803,  aged  75. 
Sally,  died  Sept.  36,  1803,  aged  33. 
Wife  of  Linus,  died  Jan.  10,  1805,  aged  38. 
Hezekiah,  son  of  Joseph,  died  Sept.  25,  1807,  aged  about  39, 
John  S.,  died  Nov.  37.  1807. 
Child  of  William,  died  Jan.  i,  1808. 

Rebecca,  wife  of  M.  L.  Beecher,  died  Nov.  1813,  aged  a6. 
Riley,  son  of  Ephraim,  died  Oct.  16,  1813,  aged  ao. 
Sally,  wife  of  Jeremiah,  died  May  13,  1818,  aged  ga. 
Sally,  wife  of  Ephraim,  died  Sept.  34,  1818,  aged  50. 

iames,  died  June  9,  1819,  aged  34. 
[anha,  widow  of  Joseph,  3rd,  (Martha  Auger),  died  June  33,  1830, 
Enoch,  son  of  Thomas,  died  Jan.  17,  1833,  aged  61. 
Child  of  William,  died  Feb.  8,  1834,  aged  t. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  died  1834. 
Jeremiah,  died  Feb.  4,  1836,  aged  63. 
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Pollj,  vife  of  William,  died  1836,  aged  41. 

Merit,  died  1836,  aged  »$. 

Sally,  died  18*9,  aged  74. 

Bphraim,  died  Aug.  5,  1839,  aged  74. 

Bliphalet,  died  Sept.  17,  3833,  aged  35. 

Widow  A.,  died  Jan.  a6,  1834,  aged  80. 

William,  died  Oct.  10,  1839,  aged  58. 

Joseph,  son  of  Allen,  died  in  Texas,  Aug.  4,  1839,  aged  15. 

Caroline,  daughter  of  David  Beecher,  died  April  13,  1841,  aged  4. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth,  died  1844,  aged  75. 

Edward  Irving,  son  of  Deacon  R.,  died  1844,  aged  t6. 

Booti 
Sybil  Booth,  widow  of  Alexander,  died  Aug.  18,  1787. 
Samuel  Newton,  son  of  Walter,  died  Oct.  16,  17S7. 
Infant  son  of  Walter,  died  March,  1797. 
Wife  of  Walter,  died  April  7;  1798,  aged  36.  (?). 
Widow  of  Dr.  Peter,  died  1803  or  1804. 
Son  of  Treat,  died  Feb.  14,  iSia,  aged  1. 
Treat,  son  of  Dr.  Peter,  died  Nov.  13,  1813,  aged  ao, 
Henry  C,  died  Sept.  26,  1813,  aged 9.    (?). 
Walter,  died  Jan.  5,  1815,  aged  64. 

Bevins 
Samuel,  son  of  Thomas  P.,  died  Oct.  7,  1813,  aged  a.  (>). 
Nancy,  daughter  of  Thomas  P.,  died  Aug.,  1814,  aged  2. 
Nancy,  wife  of  Thomas  S.,  died  Feb.  8,  1833,  aged  43. 
Thomas,  died  April  13,  1846,  aged  64. 

Bradley 
Ransom,  son  of  Wilmot,  died  Aug.  37,  1787. 
Child  of  Chloe,  died  March  30,  1794. 
Infant  son  of  Silas,  still  born  Aug.  8,  1795. 
Wife  of  Benjamin,  died  Jan.  1798. 
Infant  child  of  Charles,  died  April  7,  1798. 
Andrew,  died  April  36,  1798,  aged  75. 
Charles,  died  Oct.  33,  1799,  rising  50. 
Infant  child  of  Andrew,  died  April,  1800. 
Hulda,  died  April  39, 1800,  aged  about  40. 
Cloe,  wife  of  'Hmothy,  Jan.  1803,  frozen. 
Capt.  Timothy,  died  Oct.  1803-4. 
Infant  child  of  Silas,  died  Oct.  35,  1805. 
Wife  of  Timothy,  died  Oct.  39,  1805,  aged  57. 
Infant  child  of  Joseph,  died  June  5,  iSoiS. 
Luctnda,  daughter  of  Eldad,  died  Jan.  31,  1808,  aged  about  18. 
Molly,  daughter  of  Charles,  died  Jan.  39,  1809,  aged  about  30. 
Lydia,  wife  of  Amos,  died  April  10,  1809. 
Webster,  died  Feb,  13,  1813,  aged  35. 
Rachel,  widow  of  Charles,  died  Nov.  1813. 
Dennis,  widow  of  Andrew,  died  1813-14,  aged  94. 
John,  son  of  Timothy  Bradley,  died  March  15,  1818,  aged  39. 
Timothy  Wyllys,  son  of  Eldad,  died  Oct.  7,  1818,  aged  13. 
Mercy,  wife  of  Timothy,  died  March  39,  1830,  aged  96. 
Timothy,  died  May  19,  1S31,  aged  64. 
Charles,  son  of  Charles,  died  July  so,  1811,  aged  45. 
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Lydia,  daughter  of  Garry,  died  Oct.  34,  iSai,  aged  4. 

Anna,  wife  of  Abner,  died  Dec.  i,    i8ai,  aged  71. 

Ailing,  died  Oct.  6,  1834,  aged  64. 

Deborah,  wife  of  Abner,  died  Aug.  17,  1835,  aged  53. 

Abner,  died  Sept.  a;,  1835,  aged  77. 

Hannah,  died  1816,  aged  80, 

Huldah,  died  April  10,  1817,  aged  67. 

Avis,  died  March  17,  1830,  aged  77. 

James,  died  July  16,  1831,  aged  30. 

Widow  S.,  died  May  35,  1831,  aged  67. 

Andrew,  died  Feb.  i,  1833,  aged  56. 

Child  of  Mr.  John,  died  Nov.  13,  1833,  aged  4. 

Lewis,  son  01  Mr.  John,  died  Oct.  30,  1834,  aged  6. 

Capt.  Eldad,  died  April  18,  1843,  aged  73. 

Ball 
Child  of  Ezekiel,  died  July  1,  1807. 

Louisa,  daughter  of  Ezekiel,  died  Feb.  34,  iSta,  aged  5  months. 
Infant  of  Bella,  died  April  3,  1836. 
Infant  of  Willis,  died  March  1 1,  1837. 
Child  of  Willis,  died  April  i,  1837. 

Beebe 

James,  infant  son  of  David  L.,  died  Jan.  14,  1793. 
ames  Lewis,  infant  son  of  David  L.,  died  Jan.  6,  1799. 

Bead 
Child  of  Isaac,  died  Dec.  36,  1807. 
Benajah,  died  July  31,  1815,  aged  67. 
Mrs.  Sophia  Elizabeth,  died  April  37,  1841,  aged  37. 
Capt.  Isaac,  at  New  Haven,  died  May  5,  1846,  aged  68. 
Charles,  at  New  Haven,  died  July  1846,  aged  33. 


Mr.  Brown,  died  Jan.  10,  1791. 

Infant  child  of  Mr.  Brown,  died  Jan.  30,  1833,  aged  to  months. 

Bishop 
Mrs.  Mabel,  wife  of  Benjamin,^  died  April  37,  1836,  aged  30. 
Joseph,  died  March  6,  1845^ 
Henry,  son  of  Benjamin,  died  Oct.  33,  1845,  aged  to. 

C BAPTISMS 

Cam'tigton 
Hannah,  of  Noadiah,  baptised  Jan.  16,  1743. 
Lydia,  of  Noadiah,  baptized  June  16,  1745. 
Abijah,  of  Noadiah,  baptized  March  30,  174S. 
Peter,  of  Noadiah,  baptized  April  14,  1751. 

Bather,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Oct.  15,  1749. 
Rachel,  of  Zebulon,  baptized  Aug.  9,  1744. 
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Rboda,  of  Zebulon,  baptized  Aug.  a,  i744> 
Mercy,  of  Zebulon,  baptized  Aug.  a,  1744. 
Mabel,  of  Zebulon,  baptized  Aug.  >,  1744. 
Clarinda,  of  Noadiah,  baptized  Jan.  11,  1789. 
Noadiah,  of  Noadiah,  baptized  Feb.  17,  1791. 
Zina,  of  Noadiah,  baptized  1799. 
Hepsibah,  adult,  baptized  Nov.  a,  1817. 

Clark 

David,  of  David,  baptized  Dec.  »6,  1741. 
Lazarus,  of  David,  baptized  Feb.  2,  1746, 
Hannah,  of  David,  baptized  April  3,  1748. 
Comfort,  of  David,  baptized  April  3,  1748. 
Asenah,  of  David,  baptized  April  i,  1750. 
Mary,  of  Keziah,  baptized  May  19,  1748. 
Hezekiah,  baptized  Sept.  34,   1749. 

,  of  Hezekiah,  baptized  May  30,  1751. 

George,  of  George,  baptized  Aug.  30,  175a. 

Lazarus,  of  Lazarus,  baptized  Aug.,  1777. 

Folly,  of  Lazarus,  baptized  March  11,  1787. 

Billy,  of  Lazarus,  baptized  June  7,  1795. 

Nelson,  of  Lazarus,  baptized  May  21,  iSoi. 

Nathan,  of  Nathan,  baptized  Nov.  10,  1783. 

Folly,  of  Nathan,  baptized  1786. 

Habel,  of  Nathan,  baptized  March,  1794- 

Mary,  of  Martin,  baptized  Oct.  14,  1787. 

Phebe,  of  Martin,  baptized  Oct.  14,  1790. 

Folly,  of  Stephen,  baptized  Aug.  >,  1801. 

Hannah  Maria,  of  Stephen,  baptized  Feb.,  1803. 

Jesse  Ford,  of  Elionai,  baptized  Sept.  »7,  1793. 

Polly,  of  Elionai,  baptized  Sept.   37,  1793. 

Caty,  of  Elionai,  baptized  Sept.  37,  1793. 

Mary  Abigail,  of  Elionai,  baptized  Nov.,  (bom  Sept.  i,)  1803, 

Elizabeth  Hannah,  of  Elionai,  baptized  Aug.,  tSii. 

Stephen  Feck,  of  Elionai,  Jr.,  baptized  May  34,  1819. 

Eunice,  wife  of  Elionai,  baptized  Jan.  i,  1833. 

Maria,  of  Robert,  baptized  Oct.  1803. 

Pene  Maria,  of  Robert,  baptized  June  39,  1806. 

Almerta,  wife  of  Treat,  baptized  July,  1839. 

Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Treat,  baptized  Nov.  6,  1819, 

Frances  Catherine,  of  Treat,  baptized  Nov.  6,  i8«9. 

Mary  Angeline,  of  Treat,  baptized  Sept.  5,  1830. 

Nathan  Noyes,  of  Treat,  baptized  1837. 

Dvight,  of  Noyes,  baptised  Sept.  3,  1830, 

Cia^id 
Ann  Maria,  adult,  baptized  May  1,  1841. 
Mary  Elizabeth,  adult,  baptized  May  3,  1841. 
John,  adult,  baptized  May  30,  1843. 
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Clinton 
Sarah,  of  Lavrence,  baptized  Sept.  so,  1747. 
Simeon,  of  Lawrence,  baptized  Feb,  la,  1749. 
Daughter  of  Lawrence,  baptized  Sept.  a,  1751. 
Rebecca,  of  Lawrence,  baptized  July  ai,  1753. 
Anson,  of  Samuel,  baptized  1786. 
Dexter,  of  Samuel,  baptized  April  19,  1789. 
Ned,  of  Samuel,  baptized  Feb.  a,  1794. 
Laurie,  of  Thomas,  baptized  Oct.  6,  1793. 
GeorgfC,  (?)  of  Thomas,  Jan.  4,  1795. 
John,  of  Thomas,  baptized  March,  1799. 
Esther,  of  Thomas,  baptized  May  a,  i8oa. 
Caroline,  of  Thomas,  baptized  1804. 
Sarah,  of  Thomas,  baptized  Jan.  la,  1806. 
Henry  Laarin,  of  George,  baptized  June  30,  1830. 

Coilins 
Joseph,  of  Joseph,  baptized  April 30,  1788. 

MARRIAGES 
Carn'ngton 
Catherine,  of  Amity,  and  William  Woodin,  Amity,  Jan.  la,  1743. 
Sarah,  of  Amity,  and  Benjamin  l,ines,  Jr.,  Amity,  March  5,  1746. 
Elizabeth,  of  Amity,  and  Stephen  Hine,  Amity,  Jan.  aSi  »749- 
Mabel,  of  Amity,  and  Ebenezer  Morris,  New  Haven,  Nov.  18, 1750. 
Dan,  of  New  Haven,  and  Ellioor  Killam,  New  Haven,  Jan.  16, 175  : 
Mercy,  of  Amity,  and  Samuel  Lines,  Amity,  June  13,  1755. 
Abraham,  and  Rebecca  Johnson,  Nov.  15,  1756. 
Mary,  of  Amity,  and  Daniel  Thompson,  Amity,  Sept.  17,  1761. 
Samuel,  of  Amity,  and  Mary  Johnson,  Amity,  April  8,  1763. 
Esther,  of  Amity,  and  Peter  Booth,  Amity,  Oct.  30,  1766. 
Hannah,  of  Amity,  and  William  Sperry,  New  Haven,  March  16,  i^ 
Samuel,  of  Amity,  and  Susanna  Sperry,  July  5,  1774. 
AlHng,  of  Amity,  and  Huldah  Perkins,  Amity,  Dec.  34,  1781. 
Noadiah,  of  Amity,  and  Martha  Sperry,  Amity,  Dec.  13, 1787, 
James,  of  Amity,  and  Huldah  Ford,  Oct.  4,  1 795. 
Permela,  of  Woodbridge,  and  James  Riggs,  Nov.  37,  1811. 
Julia,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Chauncey  Tuttle,  June  i,   tSao. 
Knoch,  and  Rebecca  Rice,  Jan.  38,  1S14. 
Zina,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Eliza  Sperry,  Woodbridge,  March  14,  18 

Cbatterton 
Hannah  A.,  and  Israel  Baldwin,  Amity,  Oct.  17,  1743- 
Mary,  of  New  Haven,  and  David  Downs,  Amity,  May  36,  17S1. 

Crampton 
Bunice  Ann,  of  Burton,  O.,  and  John  B.  Scoville,  Burton,  O., 

1845. 
Bdvard,  of  New  Yoric,  and  Sarah  A.  Benham,  Woodbridge,  Jane 

Clinton 
Lawrence,  of  Amity,  and  Abigail  Northrop,  Amity,  May  10,  1746 
Margaret,  of  Amity,  and  Joseph  Stillson,  Amity,  Nov.  ao,  1749- 
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Lawrence,  of  Amity,  and  Sarah  Trial,  Glastonbury,  April  ao,  1758. 
Lois,  of  New  Haven,  and  James  Powers,  New  Haven,  July  30,  1765. 
Simeon,  of  Bethlehem,  and  Anna  Johnson,  Amity,  July  30,  177*. 
Sarah,  and  Amos   Stillson,  Amity,  Aug.  12,  1773. 
Samuel,  of  Amity,  and  Hercy  Downs,  Amity,  Dec.  7,  1774. 
Anna,  (widow  of  Simeon)  and  David  Ford,  Woodbridge,  Feb.  33,  1786. 
Hannah,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Silas  Wilmot,  Waterbury,  Sept.  11, 1788. 
Anna,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Enoch  Newton,  Woodbridge,  May  11,  1791. 
Thomas,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Anna  Moss,  Woodbridge,  Feb.  16,  179a. 
Anson,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Rhoda  Andrews,  Woodbridge,  June,  1793. 
Folly,  of  Woodbridge,  and  John  M.  Page,  New  Haven,  Jan.,  179S. 
George,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Lucy  Booth,  Woodbridge,  Sept.,  1817. 
Anne,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Henry  Newton,  Woodbridge,  July  7,  1818. 

Collins 
osepb,  of  Amity,  and  Lois  Thomas,  Amity,  June  38,  1747. 
label,  of  Amity,  and  Jonathan  Sperry,  Amity,  Feb.  6,  1750. 

Anna,  of  Amity,  and  John  Andrews,  Oct.  7,  1779. 

Sarah,  of  Amity,  and  Ailing  Bradley,  Amity,  March  7,  1781. 

Thankful,  and  Flavil  Ford,  March  19,  1795. 

Cetm  (f) 
Polly,  of  Derby,  and  Eliphalet  Dyer,  1818. 
Curlis 

Mr. ,  of  Stratford,  and  Lucinda  Ailing,  Woodbridge,  July  aj,  1791. 

Polly,  of  Woodbridge,  and  John  Terrill,  Woodbridge,  Feb.  n,  1786. 

Camp 
Hezekiab,  of  Salisbury,  and  Sarah  Northrop,  Amity,  Dec.  ai,  175a. 
Deborah,  of  Milford,  and  Samuel  Ailing,  Jr.,  Amity,  Feb.  34,  1774. 
Jesse,, of  Amity,  and  Sarah  Bradley,  Amity^an.  33,  1783. 
Betsy,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Simeon  Baker,  Washington,  Oct.  15,  iSos. 
Elizabeth,  of  Milford,  and  Linus  Beecher,  Woodbridge,  May  17,  t8o6. 

Cooper 
Rebecca,  of  New  Haven,  and  Jonathan  Booth,  New  Haven,  May  5,  1767. 

Culver 
John,  of  Parmington,  and  Mary  Tuttle,  New  Haven,  April  4,  1768. 

Ctalfield 
Blaathan,  of  Derby,  and  Hannah  Moulthrop,  Sept.  it,  1754. 

Candee 
Samuel,  of  Oxford,  and  Mabel  Bradley,  March  id,  1777. 

CW 
Denman,  of  Derby,  and  Mary  Northrop,  Amity,  Feb.  10,  1781. 

Clark 
John,  of  Milford,  and  Mabel  Lines,  Amity,  Dec,  31,  1747. 
Rebecca,  of  Milford,  and  Obed  Johnson,  Amity,  April  16,  tj$*, 
David,  of  Amity,  and  Hannah  Johnson,  Amity,  Oct,  14,  1763. 
Eunice,  of  Amity,  and  Jason  warren,  Dec.  to,  1761$. 
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Lazarus,  of  Amity,  and  Deonis  Bradley,  Amity,  Oct.  94,  1771. 
Comfort,  of  Amity,  and  Peter  Johnson,  New  Haven,  Sept.  ai,  17 
Lucy,  and  William  Grinnale,  July  14,  1774. 
Patience,  and  Abraham  Perkins,  Oct,  16,  1774, 
Richard,  and  Jemima  Peas,  Sept.  a$,  17*75. 
Michael,  and  Patience  Herger,  Derby,  May  39,  1776. 
Arsenah,  and  Amos  Hine,  Jan,  i,  1777. 
Sarah,  of  Amity,  and  James  Riggs,  Derby,  Feb.  15,  1778, 
Content,  of  Amity,  and  Reuben  Hickoz,  Durham,  Dec.  11,  1780. 
Elijah,  Amity,  and  Anne  Hine,  Amity,  Apr.  3,  1783. 
Abigail,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Allen  Sperry,  Woodbridge,  Sept.  x6 
Persons,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Anna  Darling,  Woodbridge,  Dec.  a 
Elionai,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Polly  Ford,  Woodbridge,  1784. 
Elizabeth,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Henry  Peck,  Woodbridge,  April, 
Stephen,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Polly  Sperry,  Woodbridge,  July  i,  i 
Robert,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Experience  Newton,  Woodbridge,  Sej 
Lazarus,  Jr.,of  Woodbridge,  and  AnnePerkins,  Woodbridge,  Jul; 
Blionai,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Abigail  Nettleton,  Watertown,  Sept 
Enoch,  of  Milford,  and  Hannah  Peck,  (widow  of  Zenas),  Nov.,  il 
Lazarus,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Hannah  (widow  lared  Baldwin),  Ta: 
Hannah,  widow  of  Enoch,  and  of  Zenas  Peck,  and  Samuel  Nei 

9,  tSij. 
Charlotte,  of  Woodbridge,  and  David  Ray,  New  Haven,  May  14, 
Polly,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Hezckiah  Baldwin,  New  York,  May,  i 
William,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Minerva  Higgins,  Woodbridge,  Oct 
Treat,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Almeria  Peck,  Woodbridge,  Oct.  36,  : 
Elionai,  Jr.,  of  Woodbridge,  and  Eunice  Feck,  Woodbridge,  Oct. 
Victory,  of  Orange,  and  Huldah  Hine,  Woodbridge,  Jan.  1,  1824 

DEATHS 

Carringim 
Widow  Carrington,  died  June  13,  1787. 
Son  of  Noadiah,  died  May  4,  1793,  aged  la. 
Esther,  died  April  14,  1795,  aged  83. 
Charles,  died  Sept.  38,  1813,  aged  9  days. 

Samuel,  eldest  son  of  Noadiah  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Peter,  died  F< 
Youngest  child  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  died  Feb.  1815,  aged  4  months. 
Susanna,  widow  of  Samuel,  died  Nov.  15,  1S17,  aged  78. 
Mary  Lines,   widow  of  Samuel,  alias    Mercy  Carrmgt<m,    died 

1817,  aged  83. 
Peter,  died  Sept.  ii,  1810,  aged  70. 
Noadiah,  son  of  Noadiah,  died  Dec.  la,  i8ao,  aged  81. 
Hepsibah,  wife  of  Enoch,  died  Aug.  34,  iSsa,  aged  38. 
Child  of  Leverett,  died  Aug.,  1836,  aged  a. 
Widow  Martha  (of  Noadiah),  died  Oct.  34,  1831,  aged  74, 
Widow  Deborah,  died  Oct.  1,  1843,  aged  79. 

Clark 
Anna,  wife  of  Elijah,  died  July  9,  1788. 
Jesse  Ford,  son  of  Elionai,  died  Sept.  15,  1794,  aged  6. 
Polly,  daughter  of  Elionai,  died  Oct.  7,  1794. 
Caty,  daughter  of  Elionai,  died  Oct.  14,  1794. 
Infant,  daughter  of  Elionai,  died  Oct,>  1797. 
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George,  died  May,  1799,  rising  70. 

David,  died  March  6,  1800. 

Anna,  wife  of  Lazarus,  Jr.,  died  July  14,  1801,  aged  as. 

Abigail,  died  Feb,  15,  1803,  aged  53. 

Dennie,  wife  of  Lazarus,  died  July  5,  1S03,  aged  49, 

Maria,  daughter  of  Robert,  died  Oct.,  1S03. 

Three  children  of  David,  died  1803. 

Sarah,  died  Dec.  (?),  1805,  aged  73. 

Martin,  died  Nov.  13,  1804,  aged  60. 

Lazarus,  Jr.,  died  May  6,  1806,  aged  33. 

Elizabeth  Hannah,  daughter  of  Elionai,  died  Sept.  29,  1811,  aged  i. 

icsse,  son  of  David,  died  Sept.  14,  aged  5. 
>ewia,  son  of  Elionai,  died  Oct.  3,  1815,  aged  16, 
Hannah,  widow  of  David  md,  died  Oct.  4,  1815,  about  71. 
Caleb,  at  Westville,  died  Jan.  6,  1S45. 
Mehitabel,  wife  of  Martin,  died  April  35,  1819,  aged  ja. 
Nathan,  died  July  13,  1819,  aged  73. 
Lyman,  died  Oct.  15,  1S30,  aged  17. 
Son  of  David,  died  Dec.  13,  1830,  aged  3. 
Noyes,  died  Sept.  30,  1831,  aged  37. 
Willis,  son  of  Lebbeus,  died  March  is,  1837,  aged  5. 
Eliza,  died  Jan.  13,  1839,  aged  38. 
Royal  M.,  med  April  32,  1839,  aged4. 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  died  Nov.  14,  1839,  aged  15. 
Lorenzo,  at  Franklin,  La,,  died  Feb.,  1840,  aged  a6. 
Ann  Eliza,  died  Feb.  15,  1840,  aged  18. 
Noyes,  son  of  Treat,  died  Oct.  5,  1849,  aged  8. 

Camp 
Miles,  died  Aug.  it,  1833,  aged  aS. 
Noble,  died  Sept.  5,  1833,  aged  a6. 
Lydia  Caroline,  died  Aug.  31,  1835,  aged  39. 
Nancy,  died  May  aa,  1838,  aged  60. 
Julia,  died  1844,  aged  39. 

Gary 
John  Gary,  foreigner,  died  Oct.  38,  1788. 

Cooi 
Wife  of  David,  died  July  16,  1794,  aged  49. 
Wife  of  David,  died  July  1794,  aged  47. 
Infant  daughter  of  David,  died  Aug.  97,  1795. 

Collins 
Joseph,  died  Jan,  37,  1807,  aged  80. 

Casile 
Mary,  died  May  a6,  1839,  aged  99. 
Christiana,  daughter  of  Dr.  Andrew,  died  Nov.  4,   1841,  aged  a  years,  8 

months. 
Wife  of  Dr.  Andrew,  died  Dec.  13,  1843,  aged  39. 
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Carrier 
Leonard,  died  June  7,  1839,  aged  11. 
Silas,  died  July  i>,  1839,  aged  9. 
Nancy  Maria,  died  Jan.  19,  1840,  aged  7. 

Clin&n 
Widow  Clinton,  died  Dec.  9,  1794,  aged  66. 
Nabby,  died  Jan.,  1803, 

Laurin,  son  of  Thomas,  died  May  a,  tSia,  aged  20. 
Hannah,  died  July  18,  1814,  aged  33. 
Thomas,  died  Nov.  11,  1834,  aged  61. 
Sarah,  at  Middletown,  died  March  18,  1835,  aged  19. 
George,  at  Middletown,  died  Aug.  1835,  aged  31. 
Anna,  Widow  of  Thomas,  died  Jan.  9,  1844,  aged  80. 
Louis,  died  March  4,  1844,  about  40. 

Cbatfield 

iohn  J,,  died  Oct.  4,  1845,  aged  35. 
[ary  Elizabeth  Hannah,  died  Oct.  4,  1845,  aged  19, 


BAPTISMS 


Darling 
James  Alexis,  of  Thoraas,  baptized  Sept.  4,  1796. 
Mary  Dorothy,  of  Thomas,  baptized  Feb.  15,  i8oi. 
Jane,  of  Thomas,  baptized  Nov.  »,  1821. 
Mary  Ann  of  Thomas,  baptized  Nov.  2,  1821. 
Lucia,  ofThomas,  baptized  Sept.  14,  1833. 

Davis 
Joseph,  of  Joseph,  baptized  Sept.  9,  1838. 

Dibble 
John,  of  Philo,  baptized  July  30,  1797. 
Philo,  of  Philo,  baptized  July  30,  1797. 
Elizabeth  of  Philo,  baptized  July  30,  1797. 

MARRIAGES 
Darling 
Thomas  Darling,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Dibble,  Amity,  Nov.  38,  1781. 
Anna  Darling,  and  Persons  Clark,  Amity,  Dec.  a,  1784. 
Jemima  Darlmg,  and  Burr  Fairchild,  Amity,  Tune  16,  1795. 
Thomas  Darling,  and  Lucy  Newton,  Amity,  June  4,  1817. 
Mary  Ann  Darlmg,  and  Charles  Bishop,  East  Haven,  June  9,  1845 

Dibble 
Joho  Dibble,  Esq.,  and  Hannah  Beecher,  May  9,  1785. 
Philo  Dibble,  and  Eunice  Ford,  Woodbridge,  Dec.,  1785. 
John  Dibble,  and  Betsy  Hine,  Woodbridge,  Sept.  3,  1813. 
Elizabeth  Dibble,  Woodbridge,  and  Enoch  Piatt,  Milford,  Nov.,  1 

Davis 
Joseph  W.  Davis,  Oxford,  and  Henrietta  Newton,  Woodbridge, 
X819. 
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Dorsen  (f) 
Elizabeth  Dorsen,  Amity,  and  Nicholas  Wood,  Amity,  Dec,  lo,  1751. 

Dorman    ■ 
Uabel  Dorman,  Amity,  and  Joel  Perkins,  Nov.  10,  1743. 

Dtnuns 
Joseph  Downs,  and  Rhoda  Beecher,  Amity,  Nov.  33,  1780. 
David  Downs,  Amity,  and  Mary  Chatterton,  New  Haven,  Nov.  »6,  1781. 
Sheldon  Downs,  Woodbridge,  and  Nancy  Hine,  New  Milford,  Nov.  1815. 
Caroline  A,   Downs,  Wocdbridge,  and  William  A.  Scott,  Leicester,  Has., 

Dec.  3,  1844. 
Abia  Downs,  Woodbridge,  and  Amos  Perkins,  June  10,  1779. 
Mercy  Downs,  Amity,  and  Samuel  Clinton,  Amity,  Dec.  7,  1774. 

Dunning 
David  Dtuming,  Newbury,  and  Mehitable  Sperry,  Oct.  14,  1763. 

Dicierman 
Ann  Dickerman,  Hamden,  and  John  Sperry,  Woodbridge,  Nov.  94,  178S. 

DEATHS 

Darling 
Doritha,  died  July  a,  1793,  aged  36. 

Uary  Doritha,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Esq.,  died  Oct.  28,  1806,  aged  5. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  died  Dec.  1,  1815,  aged  63. 
Mary,  wife  of  Thomas,  died  Feb.  13,  1816,  aged  56. 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John,  died  April,  26,  iSai,  aged  a. 
Susan,  wife  of  John,  Esq.,  died  Aug.  17,  1824,  aged  36, 
John,  Esq.,  died  July  14,  1S35,  aged  36. 

Dibble 
Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas,  Esq.,  died  Dec.  39,  iSia,  aged  77. 
John,  Esq.,  died  April  14,  1815. 
Alexis,  01  John,  Esq.,  died  June  38.  1796. 
Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  John,  Esq.,  died  Dec.,  1833,  aged  9. 
John,  died  Nov.  16,  1839,  aged  53. 
Infant  of  John  Alexis,  died  1846. 

Drake 
Maria,  wife  of  Timothy,  of  Oxford,  died  Feb.  la,  1819,  aged  19. 

Downs 
Edward  Downs,  died  Feb.  4,  1793,  aged  34. 
Emily,  daughter  of  Sheldon,  died  April  3,  1834,  aged  5. 
Widow  of  Joseph,  died  Feb.  iS,  1833,  aged  73. 
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1 791                        Names  Disordtrs 

Jan.  3rd  Hannah  Fay,  M.  a  canker  Daugh.  Brigham  Fay 

Feb.  7th  Nancy  Preston,  JE.  7  worms  "        Abraham  Preston 

"   tath  Sally  Byles,  JE.  6  canker  "        Josiah  Byles 

15  Rozalena  Byles,  JE.  a  do  do            do        do 

31  Priscilla  Squire  i  do  do  Ephratm  Squire 

36  Bphraim  Squire  6  do  Son         do  do 

37  Stephen  Squire  4  do  do         do 
Mar.  17  Squire  3  do  Philip  Squire 

18  Keys,  inft.  Fits  Daug;.  Ephraim  Keys 

Apr.  10  Palmer  "  Fits              Benj.  Palmer 

15  Knowlton,  inft.  Weakness  Son,  Stephen  Knowlton 

May  13  Stephen  Keys,  7  mon.  Pripry  "     Sampson  Keys  Jr. 

37                       Kendal  inft.  weakness  Dr.  Eli  Kendal 

June  7  Wid'w  Sarah  Johnson  53  Consump'n 

14  Hannah  Knowlton  31  do  Wife  of  Steph'n  Knowlton 

a?  Deborah  Bicknal  56  jbUou*  "    of  Saml.  Bicknal 

July  33  Jerusha  Owen  70  Consump'n     "    of  Eleazer  Owen 

Aug.  5  Jacob  Dana  Esq.  91  yr. 

iij4  m.  
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Namti 

XHtordtrs 

Sept.  8 

Ann  Parker 

consump' 

a  Wife  of  Reaben  Parker 

"   n 

Smith  8a 

Widow 

Nov.  7 

Butler  inft. 

Fits 

Son  of  John  Batler 

Nov. 

Polly  Lemmon 

1793 

Child  of  Benj.  Wright 

Child  of  Thos.  Knowltoa 
Jr. 

r  1793 
May  ai 

Sarah  Chapman 

Wife  of  David 

Child  of  Capt.  How 
son  of  Exp  pond 

Oct  I 

Lucas  pond 

child  of  Sami  Bugbee 

James  Dyer 

*794 

Mrs.  Preston 

wife  of  Zera 

Jacob  Bowtell 

Widow  Sarah  Osgood 

Sam'l  Allen 

Mrs.  Bumham 

wife  of  Capt.  Bnmham 
Capt.  Bursham's  child 

Widow  Dwyer 

Martha  Dwyer 

Dwyer 

Dwyer 

Marcus  Pond 
Lucas  Pond 

sons  of  Enoch 

Lewis 

Daughter  of  Dan'] 

Babcock 

child  of  Capt  Babcock 

Cyril  BrowB 

son  of  David 

Badger 

son  of  Ezra 

Butler 

"  ofBenjn 
child  of  Amasa  Tiffany 

ryfev- 

1796 

Inflamito 

Feb.  IS 

Nathan  Wright 

.  er  consec 
Mezels 

•.of       , 

Tan.  I 
Feb.  I  a 

Thomas  Mains  child 

Ebenr.  Smith's  child 

Canker  and  rash 

iS 

Oliver  Snow 

Gravel 

ai 

Ebenr  Smith's  child 

Canker  and  rash 

1797 

—  4  deaths  this  year 

1798 

Mcb.  < 

John  Smith,  paralytic,  age  5* 

9 

— Mary  Keys,  hamorage 

child  Bed, 

39 

Else  Kendal,  consumption 5 

Apr.  6tb 

Zacheriah  Bicknal,  Nervons,  prutrid  Fever,  75 

Jane 

Mary  Jacktin,  Ind.  pleurisy—35 

Downer  —  old  age  —  98 


CHURCH  RECORDS  FROM  ASHFORD,  CONNBCTIC 

Names                     Disorders 
Jnly              Widow  Faroham     do           78 
Oct.              child  of  Thos.  Uain — disentory.     t8  mo. 
Nor.             child  of  Thomas  Cheney  Fits  —  i  mo. 
Mary  Ingals — Burnt — 87 
1799          —  child  of  Joshua  Famham  —  i 
July  »3  Hannah  Bugbee — Paralitio 


iSoi  Eleven  deaths,  7  adolts,  4  children 

iSoi 

Jany,  5  A  child,  female  \}i.  Dropsy  in  head,  of  Jededh  Went 

Feb.  18  Mrs,  Mary  Howe,  66,  wife  of  Dr.  Howe,  consumption 

"   93  A  child,  female,  i^,  measles,  &c.,  of  John  Woodwar< 

Marh.  titb  Sibel  Bumham,  65,  Bilious  obstruction,  wife  of  Isaac 

14  Matthew  Morey,  44,  Peripny  after  the  measles 

June  6  Stephen  Snow gravel  & 

10  Joseph  Snow Sciatica  transferred  to  bowels,  &c. 

July  30  A  child  of  M.  Robbins 

Sept.  4th  Molly  Snow,  Billions,  wife  of  Samnel  Snow 

Dec.  16  Lncy  Keyes Mortification,  &&,  wife  of  Sampson 

Members  of  chh.  5  —  7  Heads  of  Families 
3  children Total  10 

1803  3  children  for  this  year 

Benjamin  Clark,  Esq.,  consumption 

Amos  Bugbee,  peripneumony 

Widow  Lewis 

Simeon  Snow,  son Anna  Snow,  Canker  Rash 

A  child  of  Mr.  Edward  Prink  —  Pits 

Widow  Ursula  Snow  —  suddenly 

Jos*h  Bugbee 

Sally  Gaylord,  child  of  Luther,  Canker  Rash 

Sally  Gaylord,  wife  of  Luther,  consumption 

Child  of  Capt.  John  Hendee 

Annis,  wife  of  Capt.  John  Hendee 

Daughter  of  Dr.  Bacon  —  Canker  Rash 
Nov.  9  Child  of  Huldah  Russ  —  Canker  Rash 

ToUl  13.    Chh.  4  —  Heads  of  Families  4 

1  single.     5  children 
1805 
Feb.  16         Lucinda  Knowlton,  Sist.  peripneumonia 
Mar.  14  Sampson  Keys,  Broth.,  lassitude,  &c.,  old  age 

Jnne  «7  Wentworth,  daughtr  of  Jedediah,  Canker 

A.Ug^.  4  Mary  Cook,  Sist.  wife  of  Aaron,  Dropsy 

It  Nancy  Clark,  daugr  of  Capt.  John,  consumption 

24  Elizabeth  Dow,  Widow,  apoplexy 

Sept.  13         Capt.  Amos  Snow,  by  a  f^l  from  Springfield  bridge, 
lived  13  hours 

Oct.  x8         Knowton,  Son  of  Jon'n,  canker  3 

99         Snow,  daughter  of  Amasa 


18 

Feb. 

04 
38 
14 

Mar. 
Apr. 

as 

5 
9 

Sept. 
Oct. 

:6 
.  31 

4 
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Nov.  4 

19 

t8o6 

Tany  15 
July  3rd 
Aug.  and 

1807 
Jml  7 


Names 
•  •    -  '■■■  Snow,  " 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Byles  - 


Disorders 
"  Benjn.  aoddenly 
'  paralitic 


imontt 


Capt.  Renbea  Marcy,  Br,,  complication  of  disorders  ?] 

Widow  Uelpomine  Bngbee,  Sist.,  decline  agcdij 

Ebenezer  Snmner — fever — aged 
Child  of  Capt.  Hendee— inability 


A  child  of  Jasklin  a  (negro),  rattles 
A  child  of  David  Boles,  Esq.,  rattles 
liarh  atoA    John  Olcott's  wife — Hemorhage 
Apl  t3th       Widow  Cooper,  mother  of  Jao  Smith,  peripnamonim 
Famham  I  1812 

Amasa  Snow  |  Matthew  Read 

July  95    Wife  of  Nathan  Silley  I  Samuel  Bicknel 

Angt.  6    Rev.  Enoch  Pond  |  How  Clark 


1813 


Ages    Disorders 


Jan.  and 

Infant 
Mrs.  Lewis 

Pitts 

Daugr  David  Reed 

Aug.  11 
Dec  tj 

Mrs.  Spring 
Widow  H.  Clark 

87 

1814 
Jan.  10 

Infant 

Fit 

Abel  Hendy 

»4 

Hendrick  Dow 

Fever 

Feb.  18 

Edward  Mercy 

46 

Pever 

It 

Mason  S.  Snow 

9 

" 

Son  of  Benjn  Snow 

>5 

Mrs.  Bwins 

" 

Mchi 

Edward  Prink 

" 

6 

Calvin  Mosely 

Son  of  Elijah 

10 

Raasom  Mosely 

5 

" 

Son  of  Thomas 

ta 

EUich  Bemas 

93 

Mrs.  Stebbias 

64 

" 

Wife  of  Thomas 

27 

Timothy  Babcock 

66 

" 

Apr.  7 

Harry  Huntington 
Thadeus  Ritchards 

II 

,< 

Son  of  Natbaa 

Jan.  23 

Mr.  James 

73 

" 

Ashford  Records— Two 

Mr.  Walker 

75 

Mch.  4 

Betsey  Owen 
Mrs.  Lewis 

18 

" 

Dr.  of  Capt  Owea 

Mrs.  Squire 

Widow  HiUard 

Ephraim  B.  Fay 

•   u 

and  his  wife 

" 

Apr.  17 

Hannah  Preston 

53 

Wife  of  Zera 

May  13 

Caleb  Hendy 

84 

Cancer 

Aug.  3 

Infant 

of  William  Snow 

4 

Child 

a 

disentary  Abner  Woodari 

Child 

3 

Fits 

SonEUjahHantiiipc 

CHURCH  RECORDS  FROM  ASHFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


1815 
Uar.  8 


Names 


Mary  Bickoell 
Tamisoo  Perkins 
Sally  Williams 
Child 
uly  B^rd       William  Snow 
iugruat  6th    Mr.  Hott 
)ct.  Mrs.  Liscomb 

'lov.  Mrs.  Smith 

)ecbr.  37      Abel  Simmons 

1816 

an.  nth        Elijah  Hmitington 

Urch  14      Infant 

Earch  jDtfa   Child 

larch  30       Child 
Infant 
Mrs.  Clark 
William  Dow 
Mrs.  Moore 


.pril  17 
line  93d 
>ec.  35 
■ec.  a  I 

1817 
m.  nth 
[arch  19 
iarch  23 
arch  as 
pril  31 
ay  15 
me  3 
ine  7 
me  19 
ag,  loth 


William  Nilson 
Naby  Preston 
Rufus  Collins 

Lewis 

Bowtell 

Susan  Cleora 

Eunice  Keys 

Wid.  Anna  Kittrige 

Elliot 

Edward  Sumner 


Ages      DUorien 

67       Consump.  Widow  of  Samuel 

"         Widow  of  Isaac 
35       Fever       Wife  of  Simeon 

of  Asa  Swiff  s 
65       Fit 

Widow 
85  Fever  Widow 
63       Fever 


of  Asa  Swift's 
of  Hosea  Smith's 
Fever        Abel  Hendy 
Pits  Hammond 

Consumpn.  Wife  of  Capt.  John 
Consnmpn.  Son  of  Abel 


5        Fever        Son  of  Wm. 
33  Consumpn.  Daughter  of  Zera 
Infant  Son  of  Samuel 

3       Fever        Son  of  Perry 
Fever        Son 
Infant  Inflaman.  Dr.  of  Philojudsoo 
Infant  Fitts  Dr.  Charles  Woodard 

40  Consumpn.  Wife  of  Samposon 
do 


(     throat 
5  \  distemper 


E819 
>r.  loth 
ly  ajth 
ae  3ist 


rjth 


John  Perking 


Infant 
Sally  Palmer 

Betsy  Spaulding 
Child 

Bogby 

Abner  Pitts 

Wid.  Hannah  Hendee      88 


Cons. 
Infant  Fits 
Cons. 


[Sao 

L.  3ist  William  Perkins, 
rcb  1 3th  Cynthia  Bowtell 
V-  Sophrona  Hyde 


Son  of  John  Welch 
Capt.  Boyles 

of  Ezra  Southad 
Wife  of  Dr.  Palmer,  Jr.. 
of  Martin  Hurlbuts 
Wife  of  Edmund 
Nathan  Mosely 


S       Rattles     Son  of  Job  Pitts 


Esq.      49 


cons, 
cons. 


Wife  of  Abner 
'.   of  Samui. 
Sally  Collins 


Aoner 

{ Dr.   of  Samuel    and 
\        Sail 
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Namts 

Ages 

Disorders 

Dec.  t4 

Sally  Woodard 
Mary  Pond 
Nehemiah  How 

61 

Wife  of  Jason  Woodari 
Wid.  oflateRev.Eooch 

1831 
Feb.  isth 

Juliaett  Palmer 

39 

cons. 

Wife  of  Jas.  Palmer,  Jr. 
Dr.  of  Ebenezer  Byles 

Elizabeth  An  Byles 

4 

canker 

July  ijth 

Jason  Woodard 
Zera  Preston 

67 

Fit 

Jaly  1 6th 

Fit 

Walter  Davis 

33 

(inflamn 
\  in  head 

Mrs  Hayward 

Wife  of  Philip,  Esq. 

iSai 

Feb.  8th 

Blisha  Grant 
Child  of  Rouses 

35 

May  4 

Wd.  Mary  Bailey 

66 

May  i.th 

Elizabeth  Southard 
Jason  Woodard 

Wife  of  Ezra 

July  4th 

Wid.  Mary  Snow 

75 

Wife  of  William 

Dec.  31st 

Harriet  Bicknell 
Benj.  Franklin 

Fever 
Cons. 

( Dr.   of  Dean  Zacti- 
\         riah  Bicknell 

iSaj 

Stephen  Snow 

Fits 

Feb.  8 

Harriet  Fay 

30 

Fever 

Feb.  >7 

Lydia  Utly 

14 

Fever 

Dautr.  of  Stephen 

March  14th 

Lucy  ChafEee 

75 

Fever 

Wife  of  Jonathan 

March  17th 

Infant 

Son  of  Craft  Buttles 

Apr.  sth 

Eliza  Pott 

do. 

Fever 

Dr.  of  Sim.  Kendal 

Infant 

of  Asa  &  Wealthy  Crane 

Aug.  ai 

Wealthy  Crane 

cons. 

Wife  of  Asa 

Sept.  7 

A  child 

of  Ellas  Snows 

Oct. 

Jabez  Web 

Oct 

Handfield 

Susan  Utly 

{diSfSU,           Dr.ofSUpto 

Nov. 

Sarah  Woodard 

I 

( Dropsy 
(      head 

m     Dr.  Horatio  Wood- 
ard 

Not, 

Abigal  Clark 

81 

1834 

Bugbee 

July  95 

Ebenr.  Mason 

75 

Fever 

Oct.  4th 

Almira  Cooly 

Dys. 

ChadofRowmCoolys 
Child  of  Sam  WoodardJ 

Oct.  6th 

— Woodard 

Dys. 

1895 

Wid.  Williams 

ea.  aSth      Wid.  Bowtell 
arch  13th  Dr.  Joseph  Palmer 
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Namts 

Agts 

Disorders 

May  9th 

Lydia  Ana 
Philo  Wright 

\ 

Throat 
dietempr. 

Dr.  of  Alvi 
Son  of  Dan 

May  nth 

Widow  Wright 

May  17th 

Chester 

j  Throat 
1     dis. 

Son  of  Alv 

May  19th 

Elisha  Jones 

Son  of  Billi 

tine  6th 
1117  4 

Caroline  Bugbe 

3 

Fever 

Dr.  of  BilHi 

Mrs,  Barrows 

53 

Wifeof  Rog< 

nly  i6th 

Percy  Palmer 

44 

Wife  of  Ge 

oly  »8th 

Susan  Read 

a 

Fits 

Dr.  of  Matt 

Dec.  J9th 

Rachel  Homes 

69 

1816 

Tan.  6th 

Abel  Dow 

68 

Cons. 

Jan.  1 6th 

Maria  Williams 

15 

Dr.  of  Ebei 

Feb.  i8th 

Lydia  Pitts  (Pitts?) 

9 

Rattles 

Dr.  of  Benj 

March  8th 

Jonathan  Chaffe 
Clark  Grant 

80 

Aprl.  1 0th 

33 

Fever 

Aprl.  agth 

Wid.  Kendal 

86 

Maya 

Wid.  Marcy 

89 

May  3ath 

Hannah  Smith 

73 

Wife  of  Eb 

Tune  asth 

Percy  Carpenter 

Aag.  ist 

Georee  Wilson 

so 

Son  of  Cha] 

(Drownea  in  Chrystal  pond) 

Oct.  34 

Thotaas  Stebbins 

78 

Child 

3 

of  Mrs.  Spo 

Child 

of  Mr.  And( 

Ashford  Records — Three 

Dec  ajrd 

Benj.  Snow 

48 

Fell  from  a 

Dec.  agth 

Phillip  Hayward,  Esq. 

S4 

18.7 

May  8th 

James  Bngby 
Widow  Robinson 

69 

Fever 

90 

June  10th 
Dec.  ist 

Lyman  James 
Widow  Read 

consumption 

83 

i8a8 

Rueben  Whipple 

19 

Died  at  Mid 

Feb. 

Child  Warren 

6 

of  Elijah  Ht 

Feb. 

Wid.  Mott 

88 

March  i9tb 

M.  Whipple 

49 

Fever 

Wife  of  San 

March  aand  Wid.  Pentx)n 

76 

March  igth 

Minor  Grant 

7» 

Mch.  a  9th 

Elizabeth  Noyce 

»7 

Dropsy 

WifeofNatt 

1S39 

Abigal  Byles 
Deac.  \.  Kendal 

Fever 

Wife  of  Josi 

Jan. a9 
*-eb.  xsth 

Charlotte  Harbert 

cons. 

Roswell  Cooly 

3 

Fever 

Child  of  Ly 
Dr.  of  Wid 

Keb.  nth 

Enrily  H.  Grant 

6 

Fever 
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Names 

Agtt    Dmrdtrs 

1830 

Esther  Mosely 

Jan. 
Feb.  Iflth 

Sarah  Utiy 

Wife  of  Stephen 

Samuel  Spring 
Widow  Sarah  Palmer 

Uch.  flflnd 

69 

Mrs.  Sbow 

Wife  of  Sam 

Mrs.  Janes 

Bilarchy  Snow 

May  sth 

James  Allen 

%% 

May  nth 

Child 
Eunice  Grant 

3 

of  James  Butlers 

Nov,  loth 

Luther  Gaylord 

Inft 

ofCapt.Zach.BickneU 

1831 
Jan.  Sth 

Mrs.  Hendee 

Wife  of  Caleb 

Sally  Bicknell 

Wife  of  Zachariah 

Thomas  Fitts  (Pitts?) 

Mrs.  Keyes 

Wife  of  Sampson 

Widow  Marcy 

Fany  Porter 

Wife  of  SiUa 

May 

Mrs.  Hibard 

Maya; 

Calvin  Boyden 

Lockjaw 

183a 

Mrs.  Birlingaime 
Widow  Franklin 
Delia  Cobom 

Mrd.  HortoD 

Wife  of  Alva  Horton 

Mrs.  Litchfield 

Child  of  Cap.  Tory  (Terry?) 
Daughter  of  Ebr  WilUams 

Eli«a  Williams 

1833 

Feb. 

Mis.  UUey 

Wife  of  Stephen  Utley 

Lydta  S.  Buckley 

scarlet  fever       Child  of  I  Bnckley  Esq. 

January 
February 

Capt.  John  Clark 
Mrs.  Havens 

April 

Giles  Stebbins 

46 

April 

Mrs.  Huntington 

Wife  of  Nathan  Hnntington 

April 

Mary  Tiffany 

May  5th 

David  Torry 

89 

May  a4th 

Thos.  Huntington 

July  i8t 

Roxey  Snow 

4« 

July  4th 

Mariette 

Mf, 

Daug.  of  Jas.  Borlingame 
Wife  of  Stephen 

July 

Mrs.  Pamham 

Sept.  7th 

Mary  Leonard 

Mzi 

Oct.  lath 

Jane  Cornelia  Tudson 
buried  at  Ashforc 

died  at  Lisbon  Hanover  Society,  and 

Oct.  IS 

M.  >i  years             CSi 

Dec  15 

Widow  Elizabeth  Bolles 

Wife  of  the  late  Judge  Bolles 

Dec.  15 

Robert  Edward 

M  4  years               son  of Edward 

1834 
Jan.  3Td    Mr.  SamsoD  Kejrs           aged  73 

lung  fevei 

Jan.  18      Mr.  Lather  Gaylord 

6tf 
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Names  Agei    Disorders 

Mcb.  u     Mrs.  Soow  68  wife  of  Par 

,  Uch.  K     Miss  Tberessar  Trow-  ) 

bridge  \  '5 

■  May  30      Mr.  JcSedia  Wentworth    60 

BAPTISMS 
j  1769 

I    Apr.     2  Hannah,  the  Daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Dorcas  Chapman,      1 
tized. 
Apr.    16  Elisabeth,  Daughter  of  Oliver  and  Esta  Snow,  was  baptized. 
Apr.   30  Thomas,  the   son  of  Thomas   Butler   and     ...     his   v 
Stephen,  the  son  of  William  and  Mehetebel  Knowlton,  v    1 
tized. 
June     4  Esther,  the  Daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Bozworth,  was  bapti    : 
June   II  John  and  Timothy  Bozworth,  and  Mary,  the  sons  and  Etet 
John   and   Rachel   Chedle,   were   baptized     .     .     .     ar 
Elijah  and  Hannah,  sons  and  daughter  of  Elijah  H 
Anna,  his  wife,  were  baptized     .     .     ,     and  Peopody,  tl 
William  Utly  and  Bridget,  his  wife,  was  baptized. 
June    18  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Sabin,  was 

.     .     .     and  also  Asa,  Ruth  and  Olive,  Son  and  daug   I 
Asa  and  Martha  Chedle,  were  baptized. 
June   25  Increase  Chedle  was  baptized,  and  Vine,  the  son  of  John  ai   I 

Uttle,  was  baptized. 
July      2  Deborah,  the  Daughter  of  Aaron  and  Sarah  Tuffts,  was  baptL 
July    30  Silvister,  the  son  of  Anderson  Dana,  and  Rebecca,  the  Dau; 

Ez^iel  and  Dorotha  Badger,  were  Baptized. 

Aug".  27  Joseph  and  Silomc,  son  and  Daughter  of  Jacob  and  Ruth  ^ 

.    .    .    and  Nathaniel,  the  son  of  Na^n  and  Bulah  1 

were  Baptized. 

Sept.  17  Elizabeth  Eyzet  and  George,  son  and  Daughter  of  Increase  ar 

Chedle     .     .     .     and  James,  Samuel,  John  and  Anna,  t 

and  Daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eunice  Boutell,  were  Baptiz 

Sept.  24  Elisabeth,   Ebenezer,   Sarah   and   Samuel,   sons   and   Daugh 

Edward  and  Experience  Sumner,  were  baptized. 
Oct.    29  Hannah  and  Anna,  Daughters  of  Nathan  and  Elisabeth  Wri( 
Foster,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Preston,  were  Baptiz 
Nov.    12  Clavina,  the  Daughter  of  Silas  and  Mary  Holt,  was  Baptized. 
July     19  Jemima,   the   Daughter   of  Eleezer  and  Jerusha  owens,   hi 
.     .     .    John,  the  son  of  John  and  Rhoda  Ewins     .     . 
Hannah,  the  Daughter  of  David  and  Meletiah  Gumming 
Baptized. 
Dec.    27  Elijah,  Son  of  Timothy  and  Kezia  Owin  was  Baptized. 

1770 
M^su*.     7  Thomas  Eleazer,  and  Samuel,  the  sons,  and  Elisabeth  and  Ab 

Daughters  of  Eleazer  Warner  and  Joanna,  his  Wife,  w( 

tized, 
!Mar.   1 1  James,  the  Son  of  James  and  Elisabeth  Messinger,  was  Bapti 
^Mar.   14  Benjamin  and  Allen,  the  Sons,  and  Mary,  Rachel  and  Jem 

Daughters  of  Ebenezer  and  Elisabeth  Bozworth,  were  1 
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Mar.  i8  Eunice,  the  Dau^ter  of  Phineas  Crowstnaa  (Grossman)  and  .  . . 

his  wife,  was  Baptized. 
Apr.     8.  Ezra,  the  Son  of  Jacob  Boutell,  Jun.,  and  Eunice,  his  wife,  was  Bap- 
tized. 
May  20  Abnond  and  Ziba,  the  Sons ;   Luna  and  Thais,  the  Dau^iteis  of 

Jacob  and  Prudence  Kendal,  were  Baptized. 
May   27  Betsey,  the  Daughter  of  Josiah  and  Sarah  Hohnes,  was  B^itiied. 
June     3  Sally,  the  Daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Eaton,  was  Bi^itiKd. 
June    10  Shubal,  Son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Snow,  was  Baptized. 
June   20  James-Fitch,  Sibbil,  Samuel,  Lucy,  Lovice,  Increse  and  Irene,  Soos 

and  Daughters  of  Jonathan  (Benjamin)  and  Bridget  Smmic:. 

were  Baptized. 
.  June   22  Hannah,  Daughter  of  Edward  and  Lydia  Bugbee,  was  Baptized. 
June   27  Josiah,  Caleb,  Cyrel  and  John,  the  Sons,  and  Mary,  Hannah  vi. 

Esther  and   Mehetabel,  the  Daughters  of  Caleb   and  Hamuh 

Hendee,  were  Baptized. 
July      5  Experience,  the  Daughter  of  Edward,  and  experience  Sumner  ani 

Isaac,  the  Son  of  Nathan  and  Bulah  Btcknell     .     .     .    and  Asa. 

the  son  of  Jacob  and  Prudence  Kendal,     .     .     .     and  Ebenezcr. 

the  Son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  Bosworth,  wer^  B^tizcd 
July    22  Benjamin,  the   Son  of  Timothy   Esther   Eastman,  and  Anna,  & 

Daughter  of  John  and  Anna  Utlee,  were  Baptized. 
July    29  Tammy,  Pearly,  (Rowley?)  and  Simeon,  the  Sons  and  Daughter o; 

Simeon  and  Tamezin  Dean,  and  Avis,  Daughter  of  Joseph  ai' 

Anna  Chedle,  were  Baptized. 
Aug.     5  Daniel,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Rebecca  Lee,  was  Baptized. 
Aug.  29  Bridget  and  Margaret,  Daughters  of  Edward  Lewis,  were  Baptized 
Oct.    14  Jemima,  Daughter  of  Simeon  and  Tamezin  Dean,  was  Baptized 
Not.     4  Joseph,  the  Son  of  Nathanael  and  .     ,     .  Loomis,  his  wife,  aci 

Nathan,  the  Son  of  Nathan  and  Elisabeth  Wright,  were  Ea?- 

tized. 
Nov,   25  John  and  Edward,  Sons  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Holmes,  were  Btf- 

tized. 

1771 
Anna,  the  Daughter  of  Ingoldsby  Works,  was  Baptized  at  tiie  Fu^ 

ral  of  his  wife,  March  27,  1771.     She  died  2Sth  inst. 
Mar.  31  David,  the  Son  of  John  and  Millisant  Squier,  was  Baptized. 
Apr.     7  Damaris,    Daughter   of   Israel   Clark   and     .     .     .     his   wife.  ^^■- 

.     .    .    the  Daughter  of  Oliver  and  Esta(?)  Snow,  were  B^ 

tized. 
Apr.    14  Roxa,  the  Daughter  of  Samuel  and  Deborah  Bicknall,  was  BapfJ:^- 
May   29  EHphelit,  the  Son  of  Eliezer  and  Joanna  Warner,  was  Baptized. 
June     3  Lucy,  the  Daughter  of  Moses  and  Lois  Rogers,  was  Baptized. 
June   30  John,  the  Son  of  Asa  and  Martha  Chedel,  was  Baptized. 
July    14  Benjamin,  the  Son  of  Thomas  Butler,  was  Baptized. 
Aug.    II  Sarah,  the  Daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Dorothy  Badger,  was  Bapti^- 
Sept.     t  Simeon,  the  Son  of  Reuben  and     .     .     .  Marcy,  was  Baptized. 
SepL  22  Rachel,  the  Daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  Chedel,  was  Baptized. 
Nov.    10.  Rosewell,  the  Daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Preston,  was  B^rtim! 

1772 
Apr.      5  Samuel,  the  Son  of  Phineas  and  Ellis  Crossman,  was  Baptized. 
May    17  Amos,  the  Son  of  Nathan  and  Elisabeth  Wright,  was  Baptized 
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July    12  Meniani  Morse  and  Esther  Keyes     .     .     .    and  Eunice,  th 

ter,  and  Jesse,  the  Son  of  Noah  and  Merriam  Morsi 

and  Atnasa,  the  Son  of  Jonas  and  Esther  Keyes,  were  I 
July    26  John  Newman,  son  of  (Benjamin)  Jonathan  and  Bridget 

was  Baptized. 
Aug.  30  Achsah,  the  Daughter  of  William  and  Mahetebel  Know 

Baptized. 
Oct.    18  Eleazar,  the  Son  of  Anderson  Dana  and  Experience,  his 

Edward,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Experience  Sumner,  v 

tized. 
Nov.      I  Anna,  the  Daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Dorcas  Cha[Hnan,  ' 

tized. 
Nov.    15  Joanna,  Daughter  of  Eleazer  and  Joanna  Warner,  was  Bapl 

1773 
Jan.     10  Samuel  Allen,  the  Son  of  Increase  and  Anna  Chedel  and  1 

the  Daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Utle,  were  Baptiz' 
Jan.  24  Benjamin,  the  Son  of  Nathanael  and  Loomis,  was  Baptized 
July      4  Seth  Fletcher,  the  Son  of  Ebenezer  Bozworth  and  Elisabeth 

■  was  Baptized. 
July      II  Ingoldsby  Works  and  Esther,  Daughter  of  his  wife,  and  '. 

Daughter  of  Nathanael  Eaton  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  v 

tized. 
July    18  Esther,  Daughter  of  Israel  and  Esther  Clark,  was  Baptized 
Aug.  8  Mary,  tiie  Daughter  of  Simeon  and  Tamerin  Dean,  and  Johr 

of  Henry  Lee  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  were  Baptized. 
Aug.  22  Samuel,  Son  of  Samuel  and  Deborah  Eicknel,  and  Olive,  tht 

of  Nathan  and  Bulah  Eicknel,  were  Baptized. 
Aug.   29  Roswell,  the  son  of  Thomas  and     .     .     .     Butler,  was  Bapi 
Sept.     5  Lucinda,  the  Daughter  of  Silas  and  Mary  Holt,  was  baptize 
Sept,  19  Bethiah,  Daughter  of  Reuben  and  Rachel  Marcy,  and  Edn 

of  Ezekel  Badger,  and  ...  his  wife,  were  Baptiz 
Nov.      7  Calvin,  Son  of  Ezekiel  Tiffany  and     ...     his  wife,  and  1 

of  Robert  and  Sarah  Snow,  were  Baptized. 

1774 
Apr.    ID  Ellis,  Son  of  Phinehas  and    .     .     .     Crosman,  was  Baptiz 
Ephraim  and  Mehetebel,  Son  and  Daughter  William  an 

ebal  Knowlton,  and  Ezra,  Son  of  Nathan  and  Elisabet 

.     .     ,     Abner,  Son  of  Jacob  Boutel,  Jun.,  and  Jerusha 

was  baptized. 
July    10  Isaac,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Holmes,  was  Baptized. 
Sept.   II  Samuel,  Son  of  Inglesby  Works,  and     .     .     .    his  wife. 
Sept.  25  John,  Son  of  Isaac  and  Tammezin  Perkins,  was  Baptized. 
Oct.      2  Bethiah  and  Samuel,  Son  and  Daughter  of  Abraham  and 

Foster,  were  Baptized. 
Oct.     16  Priscilla,  Daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Uttly,  was  Bapt 
Oct.      9  Mizallinda,  Son  of  Jonas  and  Esther  Keyes,  was  Baptized. 
Oct.     30  Amasa,  the  Son  of  Noah  and  Meriam  Morse,  was  Baptizec 
Nov.    13  Sally,  Daughter  of  Millisant  and  John  Squier,  was  Baptize 
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GENEALOGICAL    DEPARTMENT 
Conducted   by  Charles   L.   N.  Cahf 
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id  placaa  as  that  thaj  caBBiit  be  BlnnilcntoiKl.    Qaerle*  will  be  iDaattcd  in  tha  o 

wai  poat-a6^  addmaa.— Editor 


PERPLEXING  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GENEALOGISTS 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

i8o.  (a)  Andrews-Abbott.  Benjamin 
Abbott  married  Mary  Ann  An- 
drews of  Hampton,  Conn.,  Jan. 
z6,  1746.  She  died  Dec.  8,  1788. 
Who  were  her  parents  ? 

(b)  GreensHt-Abbott.  Henry  Ab- 
bott, son  of  Benjamin,  married 
Apr.  7,  1772,  Sarah  Greenslit. 
Would  like  full  parentage  of 
wife  and  record  any  of  her  an- 
cestors. Her  first  children  were 
bora  in  Brookfield,  Vt.  Whether 
he  married  in  Hampton,  Conn., 
or  Brotddield,  Vt.,  I  do  not 
know- 

(c)  Griswoid- Francis.  Michael 
Griswold  was  settler  of  Weth- 
ersfield.  Would  like  date  of  his 
death;  also  full  record  of  his 
son,  Thomas,  bom  1664.  Also 
record  of  his  grandson,  Samuel, 
who  married  Mary  Francis, 
Mch  II,  1708. 

(d)  Durkee-Farnham.  Jeremiah 
Famham,  bora  in  Hampton, 
Conn.,  July  31,  1733,  married 
Lucy  Ehirkee,  dau.  of  Henry, 
Nov.  9,  1774;  she  died  Sept.  2, 

1809,  aged  62.    Would  like  full 


parentage  of  Lucy  Durkce  aid 
complete  ancestry  if  possible. 
S.  A.C 

181.  Scott-Bird-Fuller.  Much  in- 
teresting information  relating  e 
the  Scott  family  has  appeared  ia 
recent  years.  Has  anybody  beer 
able  to  connect  Edmund  Scott  of 
Farmington  and  Waterbnrywh; 
died  1691  leaving  eig:ht  childm 
from  whom  the  Scotts  of  Waie:- 
bury  and  Farmington  are  At- 
scended?  It  has  been  stated 
that  he  was  son  or  grandsm  c: 
Thomas  of  Hartford,  but  do: 
seems  to  be  impossible.  Ed- 
mund Scott  m.  1st  Hannah  Bird 
and  2d  Elizabeth  Fuller,  widow 
of  Thomas  Upson.  Has  be 
ancestry  ever  been  traced? 

S.  M.  T 

182.  (a)  Fitch-Banks.  John  Banfc 
m.  Mary  Fitch,  widow  c: 
Thomas  Sherwood.  How  wx= 
she  related  to  the  Fitch's?  .^ 
what  is  her  data? 

(b)  Birdseye-Hawiey.  Katharire 
Birdseye  m.  1646  Joseph  Ha«- 
ley;  d.  June  15,  1692.  Was  sit 
daughter  of  John,  the  enugraci 
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and  sister  of  Rev.  Nathan  Birds- 
eye? 

^c)  Wakeman- Goodyear.  Who 
was  Margaret  (Miss  Lamber- 
ton)  mother  of  Hannah  Wake- 
man  who  m.  Stephen  Goodyear? 

<d)  Ward-Lockwood.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Ward  m,  Deborah  Lock- 
wood.  Was  she  a  Lockwood  or 
widow  Lockwood? 

^e)  St.  Hhn-Lockwood.  Sergeant 
Robert  Lockwood,  d.  1658,  m. 
Susanna  St.  John,  d.  Dec.  3, 
1660,  dau.  of  which  St.  John? 

{f}  Adams.     Edward    Adams    d. 

1671,     m.     Mary     who? 

father  of  Nathan  Adams. 

(g)  Was  Edward  Adams,  son  of 
Henry  of  Braintree? 

{h)  Hendrickson-SilUtnatt.  Henry 
Hendricksonm.  Hannah  (who?) 

widow  of Silliman  in  1691. 

H.  Hendrickson  d.  1684.  Who 
was  Hendrickson's  father  ? — of 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  perhaps? 
183.  (a)  Terrill-Fitch.  Ancestry  de- 
sired of  Daniel  Terrill  and  wife, 
Mary  Fitch;  married  about  1700 
at  Milford,  Conn,  Was  Eliza- 
beth Terrill,  wife  of  Thomas 
Beecher  of  Woodbridge,  Conn., 
of  the  same  family?  she  d.  Feb. 
27,  1802,  aged  75. 

( b)  Stream  -  Beard.  Was  the 
mother  of  Ensign  John  Stream 
a  sister  of  Elder  Zachariah 
Whitman?  He  calls  him  nephew 
in  his  will.  Can  more  be  learned 
of  John  Stream  and  wife  Mar- 
tha Beard?  When  were  they 
married?  Which  daughter  mar- 
ried Fitch? 

(c)  Tt^tttage-Yale.  Ancestry  de- 
sired of  Lieut.  Enos  TaJmage 
who  married  about  1682,  Han- 
nah Yale.  He  was  killed  at  Fort 
Schenectady,  Feb.  9,  1689-90. 

{d)  IVillimns.  Ancestry  desired 
of  John  Williams  of  Dedham, 
who  m.  Nov.  13,  1729,  Dorcas 
Curtis.  Think  he  may  have 
been  related  to  Penniman's,  for  a 
Mr.   Penniman  is  guardian   for 


one  of  John  William 
after  1742. 

(e)  Cross.     Ancestry 
Robert  Cross,  who  d 
wich    about     1710. 
wife's  name,  dates,  et 

(f)  Witfer-Tefft.  Anc 
sired  of  Sarah  Witte 
ington.  Conn.,  b.  Dec 
m.  1777  Elisha  Stews 
likely  her  parents  w 
Witter  and  Sarah  Shi 
Dec.  9,  1736,  but  lacl 
as  yet  except  first  na 
If  so  who  was  Sa 
mother  of  Joseph  Wit 
was  John  Teff t,  who 
Sprague  ?  Had  they 
ter,  Margaret  G.  Hun 

(g)  Humes.  Nicholai 
married  for  his  set 
about  1718,  Margaret 
administrator  is  Caleb 
sibly    a    relative    of 

.    His  6rst  wife  \ 

Everton,  whose  mott 
Sprague;  third  wife 
cas  (Curtis)  Williai 
quiry  (d.)  Any  data 
ancestry  or  Margaret 
be  grateful  for. 

(h)  Kinney -Cogswell. 
Daniel  Kinney  m.  Ati^ 
at  New  Milford,  Con 
Cogswell,  dau.  of  Nal 
Huldah  ( — ?)  Cogsw 
probably  the  son  of  ]i 
and  Judith  Cogswell,  1 
Preston,  Conn.  Judit 
of  Edward  and 
(Brown)  Cogswell, 
Were  Edward  and  Nt 
lated  ?  Can  they  be  tra 
William  of  Ipswich 
1630?  Edward  Cogs 
Milford,  so  it  show 
kinship  to  Daniel  Kin 
one  please  give  proof 
was  Daniel's  father,  a 
and  dates  possible. 

(i)  Payne-BushneU-AUy 
nezer  Leach  Payne 
Kinney,    dau.    of    D 
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Kinney,  May  15,  1783.  He  was 
the  son  of  Stephen  Payne  and 
Rebeckah  Bushnell,  m.  at  Cov- 
entry, Conn.,  Sep.  23,  1756.  Re- 
beckah  was  dau.  of  Nathan 
Bushnell  and  Mehitable  Allyn  of 
Lebanon.  Were  Stephen  Payne's 
parents  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Brewster)  Payne?  They  had 
a  son  Stephen,  bom  June  26, 
1735 ;  right  age  for  this  one. 
Or  was  he  the  son  of  Stephen 
and  Sarah  (Leach)  Payne  m.  at 
Pomfret  1727  ?  Want  proof  of 
above  parentage.  Also  the  an- 
cestry of  Mehitable  (Allyn) 
Bushnell  who  d.  1750,  ae  55. 

(j)  LeHingwell.  Nathan  Bush- 
nell's  mother  was  Mary  Leffing- 
well,  dau.  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Lef- 
fingwell.  Want  data  of  her  birth 
and  death,  and  dates  and  name 
of  her  mother. 

(k)  Baker  -  Tongue  -  Hurlburt. 

Joshua  Baker  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  m.  Sep.  13,  1674,  Hannah 
(Tongue)  Mintern,  relict  of 
Tristram  Mintern.  Want  her 
ancestry.  Their  son  Joshua 
Baker  m.  27  Mch.  1705,  Marion, 
dau.  of  Stephen  Hurlburt's  line. 
Want  Marion  Hurlburt's  line. 
Asa  Baker  m.  Jan,  28,  1752, 
Elizabeth  Abel,  dau.  of  Samuel 
and  Lydia  (Gifford)  Abel.  Who 
were  Lydia  Gifford's  parents? 
Would  like  complete  Gifford 
line.  Also  line  of  Elizabeth 
Sluman,  mother  of  Samuel  Abel, 
Jr. 

(1)  Clarke-Coley.  Was  the  wife  of 
John  Clarke  of  Milford  and  Say- 
brook  Susan  Coley?  If  not  who 
was  she? 

(m)  Howiett-French-Hasen.  Can 
not  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
Thomas  M.  Hewlett,  Jr.,  be 
learned?  His  dau.  Mary  m,  at 
Norwich,  Thomas  Hazen.  Would 
like  date  of  marriage.  Was  the 
wife  of  Sergt.  Thos.  Hewlett, 
Alice  French?    If  so  when  did 


he  marry  her  and  who  were  ber 
parents  ? 

(n)  Tracy-Winslow.  Would  like 
all  dates  for  John  Tracy  and 
Mary  Winslow,  and  dates  for 
both  of  their  parents.  Can  not 
widow  Mason's  name  be  learned 
— mother  of  John  Tracy? 

(o)  Smith-Bliss.  Edward  Smith 
m.  Elizabeth  Bliss,  June  7,  1663, 
at  New  London,  Conn.  Cannot 
his  parentage  be  learned?  Who 
was  Elizabeth's  mother? 

(p)  Goodale  -  French.  Richard 
Goodale  died  in  Salisbury,  Mass. 
Oct,  1666,  His  wife  was  Doro- 
thy   ;  she  d.  Jan.  27,  1664-5. 

Richard  calls  Edward  French 
his  brother-in-law.  Did  they 
marry  sisters?  Or  was  Rich- 
ard's wife  Dorothy  French? 
Shall  appreciate  any  aid  on  any 
of  the  foregoing.         C.  R.  H. 

184.  JVhifing.  Would  like  the  an- 
cestry of  Jacob  Whiting,  "who 
lived  and  died  in  Hamden,  a 
town  near  New  Haven."  He 
was  living  in  1830  and  was  en- 
gaged in  government  contracts. 
He  had  been  with  Eli  Whitney. 
He  had  a  brother  Elijah  who 
was  a  Rev.  Soldier. 

J.  E.  W. 

185.  Bailey.  Who  was  the  wife  and 
who  the  parents  and  ancestors  of 
John  Bailey,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  purchasers  and  settlers 
at  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1662? 
Bailey,  John.  1648,  viewer  of 
chimneys  and  ladders,  at  Hart- 
ford. He  was  a  omstable  b 
Hartford,  Mch.  1656-7. 

(HiNUAN.) 

186.  (a)  Bouton.  Wanted  the 
parentage  of  Daniel  Bouton.  b. 
May  22,  1767;  d.  (in  Ritj^ 
field  Conn.  ?)  Apr.  24,  1826. 

(b)  Mills.  Also  the  parentage  of 
his  wife  Hannah  Mills,  b.  Aug. 
22,  1773 ;  d.  (in  Bridgeport, 
Conn. )  Feb.  17,  i860.  They 
were  married  about  178S  and 
their  children  were — 
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1.  Chauncey  b  . 

2.  John  Mills  b  May  13,  1792 
d.  Nov.  6,  1838.  (He  m.  Pris- 
cilla  dau.  of  John  and  Martha 
(Godfrey)  Burr,  Sep.  22,  1813.) 

3.  Harriet  b in  Collins  By- 

ington. 

Family  tradition  says  that  Han- 
nah Mills'  father  was  killed  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  her 

mother  afterwards  married 

St.  John.  I.  M.  S. 

187.  (a)  Hancock.  John  Hancock  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  m.  Nov.  19, 
1713,  Anna  Webb;  she  d.  July 
6,  1 77 1.  Would  like  his  full 
parentage  and  any  previous  rec- 
ord of  him. 

(b)  Webb.  Whose  daughter  was 
Anna  Webb.  Would  like  her 
full  ancestry, 

(c)  Bonner.  David  Bonner  mar- 
ried Mercy  Hancock,  dau.  of 
John  and  Anna  (Webb)  Han- 
cock, Sep.  18,  1755.  Whose  son 
was  David  Bonner?  Would 
like  full  parentage  and  record. 

(d)  Griswold.  Thomas  Griswold 
b.  1664,  son  of  Michael  and 
Ann  Griswold  of  Wethersfield. 
Whom  did  he  marry?  Would 
like  full  record,  births  and  names 
of  children.  J.  A.  C, 

188.  Truesdell  -  Thomas.  William 
Truesdell  (or  Truesdale)  was 
bom  in  Fairfield,  Conn,,  in  1751, 
and    was    the    son    of    Ezekiel 

Trusdale  and Gecock  (first 

name  not  known) .  William 
Truesdell   was   a   Lieutenant   in 


the  Revolution  (I  have  his  rec- 
ord from  the  U.  S.  War  De- 
partment) .  He  m,  Eunice 
Thomas,  and  d,  in  Columbia  Co., 
New  York,  on  Feb.  13,  1836. 
The  names  of  his  father  and 
mother  may  be  incorrect  but  I 
think  they  are  correct.  The  U. 
S.  war  records  state  that  his 
brother  was  Captain  Truesdell  of 
a  N.  Y.  r^ment  commanded 
by  Col.  Van  Alstyne.  William 
Truesdell  was  Lieutenant  in  his 
company  for  a  short  period. 
Any  information  you  can  give 
me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
H.  K.L. 

189.  Tiffany.  Was  there  more  than 
one  emigrant  ancestor  named 
Tiffany  ?  I  fail  to  connect  some 
of  the  name  who  ^pear  early  in 
Connecticut  with  ramilies  in  the 
published  genealogy. 

H.  S.  T. 

190.  (a)  Woodruff.  What  was  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  John  Wood- 
ruff, son  of  Matthew  of  Farm- 
ington,  bom  in  1643,  died  1692? 
The  name  is  not  given  in  any 
published  genealogy  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

(b)  Thompson.  Would  also 
like  the  ancestry  of  Elizabeth 
Thompson  wife  of  his  son,  John, 
bom  1669;  she  d.  Dec.  30,  1705. 

191.  Hooker.  Who  was  Susannah 
wife  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Hooker 
of  Hartford? 

H.  Wales  Lines. 


5ELF-HELPS  IN  STUDIES  IN  ANCESTRY— VALUABLE  INFOR- 
MATION TO  GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCHERS 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
;82.  (a)  Filch  -  Sherwood.  Mary 
Fitch,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Anna  (Stacey),  married  Capt. 
Matthew  Sherwood,  son  of  die 
Thomas  Sherwood  whose  widow 
Mary  married  John  Banks. 


(d)  Lockwood-Ward.  Deborah 
Lockwood,  who  m.  Dr.  William 
Ward,  was  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Susannah  Lockwood,  bom 
Oct.  12,  1636. 

(g)  Adams.  Edward  Adams  of 
Connecticut  was  not  identical 
with    Ensign    Edward    Adams, 
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son  of  Henry  of  Braintree.  This 
latter  Edward  was  born  about 
1630  and  lived  in  Massachusetts 
dying  at  Medfieid  Nov.  12,  1716. 
183.  (a)  Terrill.  Daniel  Terriil,  son 
of  Roger,  m,  Mary  Fitch  dau.  of 
Thomas  and  Ruth  Clark  and 
grand  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Eliz- 
abeth Anna  Stacy  of  Norwalk. 
Elizabeth  Terrill  wife  of  Thomas 
Beecher  must  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  Roger,  ancestor  of 
all  the  Ter rills  in  this  vicinity. 

(b)  Mtiford.  Mrs.  Nathan  G. 
Pond  of  Mil  ford  can  answer 
questions  relating  to  descend- 
ants of  the  setders  of  that  town. 

(c)  Talmage-Nash-Yale.  Lieuten- 
ant Enos  Talmage  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Talmadge  of  New 
Haven  and  his  wife  Sarah  dau. 
of  Thomas  and  Margery  (Baker) 
Nash.  He  was  bom  Oct.  4,  1656 
and  was  baptized  8th  m.  4th  day, 
1656.  He  m.  Hannah  Yale  May 
9,  1682,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Turner)  Yale  and 
grand  daughter  of  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Turner. 

183.  (n)  Tracy.  The  name  of 
Thomas  Tracy's  wife  the  mother 
of  John  Tracy  is  not  known,  she 
was  not  the  widow  of  Edward 
Mason, 
(o)  Smith.  Edward  Smith  was  a 
nephew  of  Nebemiah  Smith  of 
Marshfield,  Stratford,  New  Ha- 
ven, Long  Island,  New  London 
and  Norwich,  but  the  name  of 
his  father  does  not  appear. 

189.  Tiffany.  The  missing  links  of 
the  Tiffany  family  will  probably 
be  found  by  carefully  searching 
the  records  of  the  early  genera- 
tions of  the  Consider  Tiffany 
branch.  It  is  possible  that  a 
generation  is  omitted  as  he  is  not 
credited  with  children  until  late 


in  life  marrying  a  second  wife 
and  having  more  children  when 
very  aged. 

190.  Woodruff -Thompson.  Eliza- 
beth Thompson  wife  of  the  sec- 
ond John  Thompson  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Thompson 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith 
and  grand  daughter  of  Thomas 
Thompson  and  Ann  Welles  .  .  . 
the  latter  being  daughter  of 
Governor  Thomas  Welles.  Eliz- 
abeth Smith  wife  of  the  second 
Thomas  Thompson  was  the 
daughter  of  Arthur  Smith  an 
original  proprietor  of  Hartford 
who  died  in  1655.  Inventory 
Nov.  29.  £380,  2J.  6d.  Elizabeth 
being  2j^  years  old  at  that  time. 
Hinman  says  that  Arthur  Smith 
was  a  soldier  in  the  bloody  bat- 
tle with  the  Pequots  at  Mystic 
Fort  in  1607  where  he  was  seri- 
ously wounded  and  was  rescued 
from  the  flames  of  the  fort  by  his 
brother  soldiers. 

Correction:  Stow.  On  page  394  last 
line  of  the  first  column,  for 
Thomas  Stow  read  John  Stow 
(m.  Elizabeth  Bi^.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT:  This  depart- 
ment will  be  enlarged  with  the 
beginning  of  Volume  XI,  and 
many  of  the  most  important 
Genealogical  Records  in  Amer- 
ica are  to  be  herein  published. 
In  accomplishing  this  re-organi- 
zation of  the  department  on 
vastly  broader  lines,  Mr.  Canrp 
desires  all  correspondents  whose 
queries  have  not  appeared  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  landly  repeat 
them  so  that  they  may  be  given 
prompt  attention  in  the  first 
number  of  the  new  volume— 
Editor. 
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F1«M«  HeDtlon  TBI  Coaaionoirt  Habudts  when  patroalsliiK  our  AilT«rtl* 


HLBERT 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

(Ith  St.  and  Unhersiiy  Place, 

NEM  YORK  CITY. 

One  Block  West  ol  Broutwa;. 

HOST  CENTRAUY  LOCATED 

FIrst-Olm  iinilei  uUccMMMin 
It  lidiriti  bin. 

I Itl.tlpirDmriapnrii. 

Inturul  II  Pmim. 

L.&E.FRENKEL, 

PROPS. 

THE  NEW  GRAND '";"p=e51SI?S,« 

Broadway  and  Thirty-First  Street,  HEW  YORK 

CEORCE   F. 

HURLBERT,   Proprietor 

500 

ROOMS 

RATES 

Single  room  and  suites. 
with  and  without   bath 

300 

BATHS 

$1.50 

per  day  and  upwards. 

conducted  on 
EUROPEAN 
PLAN 

^t  Moderate  Ratos. 
Cuisine  Unexcelled. 

Ten  Hiiiiitea  froa  all    Statim 
Md  FerriM,   BoonaibI*  to  ill 
TheatreB  and  Shops.     It  fi  u 

Elwlrio  Lliht  aad  TalaplNM  >> 
Rooms.     All    rehralaM    vi 
Mwly  deoorated. 

PloaM  Hontlou  TnB  Ctnmttrt 

^ 

^^^H 

,'on  Thi  CiNNicncuT  Miaumt  wh«n  palroniilnK  out  Adnrtlscr*. 


Ve  a  wdetiF  rato  for  roon 
th,  SHIofH.    TbecafaB 

iCOR;  NO  BAR. 


e:  Dothlna  wood  but  the  doo 
|1  BDd  $1  60  a  day  tor  one  pai 
le  p«rvin;  g'l.SOaad  t3  a  d-if 


STORBR  P.  CRAPrs, 


.'XINGTON  HOTEL 

otr  Brokdway  on  47th  Street,  West 

and  Ung  Aore  Square,  NEW  YORK 


Opened  January  1906 

Absolutely 

Fireproof 

Unsurpassed 

Aparttnents 

334  Rooms 
with 
private  baths 

■1     01.A8t,  UP-TO-OATI   HOTEL 

■urep««n  Plan 
In  PIve  MInutss  Walk  of 

EIOHT  THEATRES 

md  for  Souvenir  Puatat  Cards. 

O.    R.  JONES  &  SONS 

Plsua  HaDlloa  Tbi  Cokkbotiowt  HisAain  « 


Continuous  Success  in  the  use  of 

Mr$.Winslow'$SoothJngSyro|i 


by  the  Ang;lo-S«xoa  Mothus  in  all  parts  of  the  wotU,  is  the  higfh- 
est  praise  that  any  lemedy  for  children  teething  has  evet  known. 
Every  year  the  youne  mother  follows  int?  the  line  of  her  mother 
and  finds  Mrs.  WINSLOWS  SOOTPDNG  SYRUP  to  be  the 
favoritet  and  so  it  has  gone  on  for  a  period  of  sixty-six  yean. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-Tried  Remedy 


Mrs.  WINSLOW^  SOOTHING  SYRUP  has  been  used  for  all 

these  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  dttldren  -while  teething, 
•aifk  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  chilJ,  softens  the  gams,  aS^ 
all  pain  ;  cares  'ivinJ  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

Sold  by  Drt^^;ists  in  Every  Part  of  the  World 


Be  Sure  and  Ask  for 


Mrs.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

AM  Take  No  Otba  Kind 

TWBNTY-FIVB  CENTS  A  BOTTLE 


PlaUB  MeDtloii  The 


■  when  pKtniDlzInK  our  AdTertlitfi . 


Connecticut    Tndusi 

With  an  Invested  Capital  of  $373,283,580 
Employment  to  181,529  Mechanics,     P 
them  Annually  in  Wages  $87,942  6 
•     Connecticut  last  year  Produied 
Goods  valued  at  $369,082,091 


Fourth  of  a  series  of  able  articles  on  Connecticut's  M 
and  its  Markets,  including  first  complete  compilation  of  C 
hnge  industrial  interests  for  public  library  and  reference  use 
the  country — Attention  is  called  to  the  several  articles  in  this  is. 
of  special  interest  to  those  engaged  in  manufacturing — Read  the 
ment  of  Steam  Navigation,"  by  Seymour  Bullock,  on  page  6< 


THIS  is  the  era  of  American  in- 
dustrial supremacy.  While 
the  economists  agree  that 
periodical  business  reactions 
are  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
another  solid  foothold  for  another 
plunge  forward,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  American  Republic  will  ever 
again  find  itself  in  the  second  place. 

Throughout  the  industrial  sections 
of  the  United  States  to-day  the 
wheels  of  industry  are  in  perpetual 
motion.  Thousands  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  have  developed  from  frail 
experiments  into  gigantic  institutions. 
During  the  year  now  closing  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  on 
modem  machinery.  Labor  has  been 
held  at  a  premium  and  no  man  with  a 
moral  willingness  to  work,  and  the 
physical  and  mental  capacity,  has 
been  in  idleness. 

American  brawn  and  brain  in  co- 
operation with  capital  have  forged  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  Nation 
along  at  a  marvelous  speed  until  to- 
day the  United  States  stand  in  the 
_  _\v,oild's  commei:cJal  arena  as,  an  up- 


lanced  knight  challenging 

Information  from  dat 
two  years  ago,  and  comp 
days  ago,  gives  these  bewi 
ures  of  our  national  greati 

The  value  of  the  res 
taxed  is  $55,607,719,435; 
erty  not  taxed,  $6,569,52; 
stock,  $4,073,791,736;  rai 
their  equipment,  $11,2 
materials  and  products  ol 
ture,  $7,409,286,000;  furr 
riages,  etc.,  $5,700,000,00 
facturing  machinery,  etc.,  i 
180;  gold  and  silver  coin  t 
$2,002,530,272;  clothing,  i 
000. 

Converted  into  one  d 
placed  end  to  end,  the  strir 
long  enough  to  reach  froi 
to  the  moon  and  back  thi: 

Not  only  are  the  Amei 
producers  for  the  world,  1 
consumers  for  the  world, 
of  the  richness  of  the  Ai 
day  may  be  comprehended 
ernment  statement,  just 
whjle'we  are.expending  b 


UBADIINQ      UNDUSTRIES     UV     MARTPORD 

HirttJFl  buacimMned  capital  or  |n.4ts.^4.1-ll.i;c  mrolanit!)  Inn  T«r  r'ceired  WMei  at  K.MIJW  «ad  fnn  , 

mtl«rlil4Til'ielat  |M.;i;.l»i  proluced  i^Vr4,UI  id  Bathed  prulun -Uanford  ooren  l1.M0aord;  tUCTasdbn  | 
eii»«l>r:vO)).'IU)ail  pipaUtioiSa.aJ)— Ukitfunl  n-iieKKpilniully  ttrunxtmupunaiion  faeilitia  br  neuBbwi 

from  N'ev  Tork;  rrum  all  rdUriad  polnu  via  S.  I..  N.  II.  Jk  U.  K.  R..  and  a  DMwork  of  cleculc  r^nfs  to  nlic.  , 
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[.ECTRIC     v^>v     SWITCHES 

HARTFORD    MACHINE    SCREW   CO. 
Chartered  i8;6 

Mflnufaoturs™  of  MACHINE  SCBBWS  and  nil  mamier  of 
Toraed  Special  Parts  from  Bverr  KiDd  of  Material 

Aim  Builder*  of  AUTOMATIC  SCREW  MACHINERT 

Ha  rt  ArJo  H  cccM  a  n 

lARTFORD.  ^<^^  CONN. 

E    HART     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

E-TABn-HEu  ISK        (lEiui-D  W,  lUnT.  Prea. 

Manufacturers  of 
■IH.nmondH"  Electric  Switches 

iiOfflrs:    New  York.   Dn-t™.  ChlcBBO,   DcDVer. 

POPE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Capital  $22,500,000 

ALBtlT  A.  Pom,  Pm  .  Aldkht  l  P  11-k,  1«  Vlce-Pre>,.  C.  E, 

W«LRII1I,  M  Vlte  PftH^  WlLBlK  WsLKim,  StC, 

POPE   AUTOMOBILES 
POPE  BlUrCLRS                                    POPE  MOTOR  CYCLES 

;  hi;nry  &   Wright   mfg.   co. 

Capital  6B0.000 

itG.  llE^RT,  Pren        .losErH  n.  Kiso,  VIce-Prea. 
D.  It.  Whi,;i,t.  See- and  Trefts. 

iBK^  OP  Ball  Bearing  Drill  Presses 

PRATT   &   WHITNEY  COMPANY 
Hartpord,  Conn. 
Manufacturers  of 
Precision  Machine  Tools.  Machinists' 
Small  Tools,  Gauofs,  Standards,  Etc. 

i^'ELL     BELTING     COMPANY 

STABLISHED    1S48.      CAPITAL    $300,000 

i,KSSressSas:.aKK 

SIMEON  L.  &  GEORGE  H.  ROGERS  CO. 

Capital  $250,000 

*"     *''"rjll-llLMACP.DTll«'!'TK»»,  *            '"' 

niOHBST  GRADE  SILVER  PLATED  WARE 

JOHNS- PRATT   COMPANY 
GANizED  1886.    Capital  ♦150.000 

■•r™,  p™   till  Tr.t*.         C.i.  H.  r.TiicM,  TKcllw 

•  t  V.-T.-.B.^         J.,  C.  Ho..Lt,  lul.  Sx. 

SACHS     "NOARK-    FD8ES 

^^^^        L.    E.     RHODES 

•yBBH^  3a  Union  Place.    Telephonb 
K%jU^Qm)J  SeTsn-lDch  Shipm 
■  :  :|JBr^             Special  MaoblnerT 
^^jJI^^I                         Eipertanental  Work 

^m^^^^                               laTeatlooi  Developed 

MERROW     MACHINE    CO. 
(LisHED  1838.    Incorporated  1894 

now,  FrM.       Q.  W.  HiBBOT,  See.  andTrew. 
Hftkenof 

LOP  OB  bHiLL  SnTca  SiiriNs  Micbihu 

THE     STANDARD     COMPANY 

■tiniUrd  Ink!  ud  aKIlin,  •!>-       FIckla,H'[>iHBvllili,OII'i>,TlH- 

WILLIAM  OLDS  &  CO. 
•^ERAL  CONTRACTORS 
r%,  St<ww  and  Offlw  PtitoTM  Bnd  Oenerta  HUl 

«BT  ODB  KTIHITU 

lerce  Street,                Hartford,  Conn. 
Tciapb(iD*«nt4 

TOPPING     BROTHERS 
EaXABMSHED  1879 

PATTSRN    AND    MODEL    HAKIMQ 

L^adins     Industries     of     Hartford — continue 


UNDBRWpOD  TVPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Capital  t3.S00.om.    Orgamizbd  1896 
JoMX  T.  DvDBBwoop,  Pre*    DiWnr  Bibsbi,  Sao.  kBd 


THE      WHITLOCK     COIL      PIPE     CO. 

Factort:     Elmwood 
C.  K.  BuCB.  Pre*. 


■^jjiSfiE^S 


THE    LEGATE    MFG.     CO.,    INC. 
66  Hakkit  St.         Haktfobj>,  Comn. 

MAITUTAITTUBINO  fllLTBHSUTHS 
RoaiB*'  8ii.TXB-Pi.iTKi>  Wabb  1>D  Stsbuxo   81I.TBB 
At  tba  Old  Wm.  Bocer'B 


home  trading  we  still  have  millions 
left  to  throw  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Old  World : 

Over  $100,000,000  was  sent  out  of 
the  United  States  in  this  last  fiscal 
year  in  the  purchase  of  luxuries.  This 
total  includes,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
over  $40,000,000  worth  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones;  about 
$40,000,000  worth  of  laces,  edgings, 
embroideries,  and  ribbons;  about 
$7,000,000  worth  of  feathers,  natural 
and  artificial;  over  $6,000,000  worth 
of  champagne,  and  the  remainder  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  such  as  perfume- 
ries and  toilet  articles,  smokers'  arti- 
cles, and  opium  for  smoking. 

if  to  this  is  added  the  value  of  to- 
bacco, cigars,  and  cigarettes  imported, 
the  total  will  reach  $1 25,000,000. 
This  grand  total  of  $125,000,000  is 
more  than  double  the  imports  of  sim- 
ilar articles  a  decade  ago,  the  total  for 
1896  for  the  articles  above  named  hav- 
ing been  $51,000,000. 


Diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones-  show  the  largest  increase  dur- 
ing the  decade,  the  total  value  of  pre- 
cious stones,  jewelry,  and  manufac- 
tures of  gold  and  silver  imported  in 
1896  having  been  $7,944,032,  and  in 
1906  $42,120,715.  Of  this  item  of 
precious  stones  and  jewelry,  diamonds 
alone  formed  about  $35,000,000  in 
1906,  against  a  little  less  than  $7,000,- 
000  in  1896.  Cotton  laces,  edgings, 
and  embroideries  are  the  second  item 
in  value  in  this  list  of  luxuries  im- 
ported, aggregating  $34,000,000  in 
1906,  against  a  little  less  than 
$11,000,000  in  1896. 

Tobacco  and  cigars,  if  included  in 
this  category  of  luxuries  imported. 
form  the  next  largest  item  in  value, 
aggregating  nearly  $27,000,000  in 
1906,  against  about  $19,000,000  in 
1896.  Ostrich  feathers  and  artificial 
feathers,  fruits,  and  flowers  aggre- 
gated nearly  $7,000,000  in  the  im- 
ports of  1906  and  about  $5,000,000  in 
1896 ;  and  of  this  total  in  1906  ostrich 
feathers  alone  formed  between 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  in  value. 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  being  artifi- 
cial feathers,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

Champagne  imported  in  1906  ag- 
gregated over  $6,000,000  in  value. 
against  about  $3,500,000  in  1896. 
Silk  laces,  embroideries,  and  edgings 
a^regated  nearly  $4,750,000  in  19OT. 
against  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000  in 


L,eadlns    Industries     of    INew    Londol 


THE    BRAINERD    &    ARMSTRONG    CO. 
Niw  LoHDOH.  Conn. 

CaTITAL  AMD   SUBPLltS  -  -  |l.C00.O0O 

Pbesidbiit  B.  a. 
Einbrolderr 


TTTE  D.  E.  WHITON  MACHL'JE  C: 
BSTABUSHmc  iSs6 
190  HowaKd  St.  Nm#  London.  Com 

qbar  cdttero  and  CRirrEBuio  iiachi5D 

Auo  Dull  uid  L<ithi  Cbccu 


LrEADUVa  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  E 

^«1(  Britain  hM  a  omnblntd  capital  of  aboot  tU.OOO,OIXI,  prodoolnB  mannfaotnrad  goodi  vain 
vrnplotiag  about  1,000  at  anniua  mwM  eioeedliiB  t>iD0O.OOa~N«ir  Britain  lioldi  dlitiDotloi 
loTontloDa  per  oaidta  than  any  otber  alt;  la  the  wwld— lU  popnlattou  Is  aboat  H1.000  and 

»ei.oi».ooo 


AMERICAN  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Orgahizid  186S.    Capital  |3oo,coo 

B.  H.  Davisoh,  President 

G.  S.  Talcott,  Treasurer 

H.1CH  Grade  Underwbar  and  Hosiiky 

NATIONAL    SPRIN 

Incohforatid 

J.  B.  Minds,  Prea.      P.  A. 

Treas.    O.  Burckkar 

Rip  Van   Winkle  ; 

1 

P.       AND       F.      CORBIN 
Bstabubbid  1849    Capital  $500,000 

PHILTP   COHBIH,  Proidtnt.     Chailu  K.  Paiiidki'.  Flru 

Vke-PrcMdcat.     CuAiLn  E.  WHBTManB.  S«oad 

Vicc-PntldcDt  ukd  Tnuinr.    Edwaid  L.  Psion, 

A>utut  Trounrw.      Al«i«t  V.  A.»«.  SKnuty. 

Chislu  B.  PAtioHi,  AhI.  Treuatci 

BUILDERS  AND  CABINET  HARDWARE 

NORTH  &  JUDD  MF 

Oroakizbd  1 86 1.    Caf 

Gboroi  M.  Landers,  Pm 

Vice-Prea.  and  Treas. 

MAN,  Sec 

HARNESS    HA 

CORBIN  CABINET  LOCK  CO. 
Ikcorpokatid  1883.    Capital  Jaoo.ooo 

Geo.  W.  CoiBiK,  Pr«l<l<DI.     C.  H.  Balowix.  Trruonr. 

W.  H.  Booth.  StataiJ.      G.  L.  Cobbii.,  A«l.  Tc<a..r=r 
Cabiut  LockB,  Putlacki,Tnak  Locks.  Slit  Cti  I«kB. 
Kit*  'nd  BUnklh  Spicial  Mmrdwire,  Hduh  Letter  Box- 
ea,  Rnnl  Mall  Boas,  Apanmeal  Home  Lclitr  Boio, 

THE     PORTER     & 

Pbojp  Cobhii.  Pre*.       G«o.  H.  I 

FINE    JEW 
diamond  work  a 

M  MAIN  BTRBBT                       >' 

CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP. 

Incorporatid  igo3 

HoWA«D  S,  Hart,  President.   M.  S.  Hart.  Vice- 

Pres.  and  Treas.     Paul  P.  Wilcox,  Asst. 

Treas.  and  Sec.     E.  H.  Brandt, 

Sales  Manager. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  GARAGE 

RUSSELL    &    ERWI 

Incorporated  iEji.     Ca 

Howard  S.  Hart,  Pres.      1 

LKY,  Vice-Prea.       Isaac  E 

J.  H.  Van  Nbwkirk. 

Theodorb  E.  Sm 

BUILDERS'    H^ 

CORBIN   SCREW  CORPORATION 

CiLAaLSS  Glovib,  Pn*.      Clabbici  A.  Fail.  Vico-Prti, 

Thioudbe  E.  Smm.  Sec.  ud  Treu. 

WlLUAU  J,  SUIBI,  Ahi,  Sec. 

Wood,  Machine,  Cp  end  Set  Scrtwi.  Slo-e,  Ti«.  Sink  and 

Huclliiw  BdIu,  &gccM  FcrewB  of   CTerT    deKrlption.     Steel 

■ofi  BcuB  Jvk  Oiun,  Slecl  and  Bnu  ttcDIcheOD  Piiu.  bikI 

The  Corbii  DDplei  Ccniter  Bnke. 

SKINNER  CHUCK 
Incorporated  1887.    C 

D.  N.  Camp,  Pres. 

D.  0.  RoGiRS,  Vice-Pr 

CHUG 

HART    &     COOLEY     COMPANY 

Incorporatid  1901.    CapitalIiso.ooo 

~IoWabd  S.  Hart.  Prest.    Nohman  P.  Coolbv. 

Treas.     R.  C.  Twitchkll,  Sec. 

'Wrought  Steel  Hot  Air  Registers 

STANLEY  RULE  AND  L 
Organizrd  1853.    Cai 

and  Seo.,  Chabl«  B.  B' 
CARPENTERS 

J.ANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 
OacAKiZBD  i8s3.     Cafitai„  $1,000,000 

d;HAM.Bl  F.  SHtTB,  Pnil.     CsoiGK    M.    LjlHDln,    Stt  llld 

^~            T«i.     F..D.i>.CK  A.  SiAHL..  ABt.  TreM. 
Jah»  V.  STAHbiT,  Ant.  Sec. 

■^ABLK  CuTLSmY,  HoUSSKOLD    HarDWABK,  AND 

Plumbms"  Brass  Goods. 

THE     STANLE 

I«0WOB*T.»  ,85..     C* 

Wh     H.  Hait.  P»b.       GaoBoa 

E.  A.   UooBB.indVlcc-PreB, 

udTnai.     H.  B.  Huto 

".nd  ShcB  KuduBn.— d 

L^eaains:  inausrries  in  I'New  orirain — c^onnnuea 


TRAUT&HINE    MFG   COMPANY 
Imcorpokated  1889.    Capital  ^aoo.ooo 

J.  A.  Tir.ui,  Pre«.    *.C.STMNB»i>G,Vi«.P™.    G.  W, 

Uktal  Trimmings  fob  Suspeni>eiis  and  Gautbkb  ; 
Sn*p  Pastimeks.  and  Upholstrhirs'  Nails. 

UNION    MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Capital  (300,000 

Giaiai  W  Co.Bm.  Ptb.      a,  F  Co...«.  Vi«-P™. 

M.  L    Bml-v,  Secmod  ricu 

Lathe,  Drill  and  Planer  Chucks.  Iron  andWood 
Planes.  Union   Coil  Door  Springs.   GaK-anii«d 

Purap  Chain,  Patent  Rubber  Buckets. 

Well     Curbs    and    Fixtures.    Pumps. 

i8(j6.  and  silk  ril)l)ons  amounted  in 
U)o(>.toa  little  over  $2.000.000, against 
a'  little  over  $1,000,000  in  1896. 
Opium  for  smokinjr,  whicli  amounted 
to  $1,250,000  in  H)o6.  was  about 
5750,000  in  value  in  181/),  Per- 
fumeries and  all  toilet  pre()aration.s 
amounted  to  a  little  over  $1,000,000 
in  1906,  afjainst  5500,000  in  i8((6,  and 
pipes  ant!  other  smokers'  articles 
amounted  to  over  S800.000  in  1906, 
against  $3.'}4,ooo  in  1896. 

The  bulk  of  this  $100,000,000 
worth  of  luxuries  other  than  tobacco 
comes  from  Europe. 

Connecticut  has  long  been  consid- 
ered a  good  barometer  of  the  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  United  States, 
It  is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  prosperity 
and  one  of  the  first  to  feel  business  re- 
action, and  through  both  it  stands  as 
firm  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Connecticut  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  development  of  the  science  of 
manufacturing.  It  is  rich  in  strongly 
established  institutions,  financed  by 
men  of  stalwart  integrity  and  busi- 
ness judgment.  According  to  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  state  a  few 
days  ago,  Cheney  Brothers  of  Man- 
chester continue  to  be  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  the  state.  They 
have  3.361  persons  on  their  payroll. 
In  1902,  when  they  employed  about 
2.600  hands,  they  also  led  the  other 


manufacturers  of  the  state  in  the 
number  of  people  employed. 

There  are  combinations  of  compa- 
nies employing  more  in  the  aggregate 
than  the  number  who  find  steady  em- 
ployment and  good  wages  at  the  si!k 
works  in  South  Manchester  and  in  the 
Cheney  Brothers  factory  on  Morgan 
street  in  Hartford.  But  none  of  the 
constituent  companies  of  these  combi- 
nations emploj  as  many  as  the  Cheney 
Brothers. 

The  concerns  which  make  up  the 
American  Hardware  corporation  in 
N'ew  Britain  and  which  include  the 
mammoth  works  of  the  P.  &  F.  Cor- 
bin  company  and  of  the  Russell  & 
Erwin  Manufacturing  company  em- 
ploy, taking  them  all  together,  more 
people  than  are  employed  by  the 
Cheneys,  but,  taken  singly,  none  of 
them  has  such  a  large  army  of  opera- 
tives as  the  South  Manchester  finn. 
The  Cheneys  have  paid  during  the 
last  year  nearly  $1,750,000  in  wages. 
It  is  only  when  figures  like  these  are 
quoted  that  the  importance  of  the  silk 
industry  to  the  state  generally  and  to 
Manchester  particularly  can  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Hartford  leads  all  other  cities  in  the 
state  in  the  amount  invested  in  fac- 
tory buildings  for  the  past  year, 
Hartford's  lead  is  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.      New  Haven  comes  next. 


L.eacl!nsr     Industries      of      Mid  diet  own 


THE  OMO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
H.  H.  PB.BOU.  Preddent 

DRESS    CAVQ      shield 

MIDDLKTOWS COini. 

ARAWANA       MILLS 
MIDDLBTOWN.         ....                COKS 
BAMMocKs  AID  uoBQurro  NBrrmos,  Moaonn 

CiNOPIM  A»D   COTTCW  FABRICS 
Dew  York  omn       .       -       -       -      B  Warn  »■ 

LfEADINQ     INDUSTRIES    IIS     ME 

Heriden  hu  a  comblaed  oapltal  of  aboat  117,000.000.  prodadDg  maiiiit&otared  c<kh1>  Tatned  at  i 
plOTlns  aboat  8,000.  with  aniiual  waxes  of  Kbont  HOOa,O0O— Uerlden  baa  a  gntud  lt>t  ot  aboul 
[>opiiUiloD  bestluutad  at  about  aa.0OO-MerIdeii  1>  the  honw  of  the  great  aI[Tet-pU(«  Induitries. 


HELMSCHMIED  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

(Ihcokporatbd) 

CAUbT.  HaLMBCHHiEs.  Pra.andTrea>..P,T.  giLSSKt,8eo. 

"BBLLB    WARE" 

Hand  Daconud  ITsddlnc  uid  HoUdaji  NoTalUea  in  Glui  tud 

Chlu. 

ART    GLASS 


MILLER    BROS.    CU 
Established  :i 

C.  L.  EocKwMLi.  Pto».  C.  F.  E 

Qeu.  liter-    H.  A.  lim 

POCKKT  CDTLKRT.  8TKKL  PBtJS 

Mbw  Tobk  OrricE :    80> 


THE  H,  WALES  LINES  COMPANY 

Mekidbh,  Conn. 

BUILDERS 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS 

In  Building  Materials 


THE    MERIDEN    GRAVURE    CO. 

PHOTO -GELATINE    PRINTERS 

Meridbn,  Conn. 

CATaLoaOU.  Book  and  HieiEixi  iHsiBTe,  Bibd's-Sti 
VUVB  or  HAHCTACttTBIMa  Plahts, 

Cturefpondence  od  any  IllaatratlDR  propotltloii  Invited. 


Print 


[  tirpe.  pape  ■ 
\  Meriden.  C  : 


W.    W.    WHEEL 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING   PL  ' 

ETCHING  ■ 

Write  tor  Bamplos  of  the  New    ' 


THE    WILCOX    &    WH 
Business  Establish 


o  Plateb,  Stmpuoht  O 
Uerldea,  Conne  i 


THE    CURTISS-WAY    COMPANY 

PRINTERS, 
ELECTROTYPBRS.    ENGRAVERS 


New  Britain,  which  will  not  occupy  a 
leading  place  this  year  will,  from  in- 
dications, outdistance  all  other  places 
in  the  state  next  year. 


The  prospects  for  fac 
in  New  Britain  are  brigh 
where.  The  enormous 
New  Britain  concerns  i 
preciated  by  those  who  c  > 
additions  that  are  going  i 
which  have  been  erectC' 
past  few  years. 

An  officer  of  the  Stan 
New  Britain,  recently  n 


UEADlIsa      IINDUSTRieS     IN     WIINSTBD 

WIdHMI  In  tba  township  at  Wlnabeator  bai  ■  ttomUiwd  OKplUI  of  Bbant  ti,ai0.aoak  prododnK  nauntuitand  (ooda 
rained  M  anr  H.0Otl.lMO.  employliig  about  it/Wtt,  with  ywiy  w<««f  rtB««  |MU.(IM^WHMtd  ta>  a.  coad  UM  «t 
■bont  1^.000,000  and  >  popolftUon  aMhnsted  at  ll.OD(k— It  U  one  of  the  dhwI  tkrWj  mumfmnoitaia  cmlcn  of  tu  ita 


BROWN    MACHINE    COMPANY 
Machinists  and  Tool  Makers 

LiasT  Povn  mo  Foot  Pskhd,  Wood 


inn  PBUSM  iHD  COTLIBT  SUcniSKBT 

All  Kindt  or  Lljcht  Uuhlnery  uid  Tooli  Ballt  to  Order 

MB  Wslnnt  Street,  Wiairai,  Conn. 


GOODWIN    &    KINTZ   COMPANY 

HimiTAcnrBBei  or 
BtJCTBOum.  Blbctbic  Pobubl^  Ga*  . 


WiNBTBD,    COKK. 


GEO.  DUDLEY  &  SON  COMPANY 

BSTABLIBHBD    1831 

MAifDrACTueiu  of 

BARK  SHEEP.  SKIVERS  and  FLESHES 

FoK  Liw  AMD  Blane-Booe  Bnnnno 

WINSTED,  CONN. 


THE    STRONG  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Orqanizbd  1866 

Capita!,  ahd  Surplus  $xoo,ooo 

Datid  Stxdhs.  Pre*.        H.  L.  SoaXKn,  Sea.  kad  Tiw. 

Pbed.  C.  Stbohb,  Vioe-Prts.    UC.BmaiB.Amt- 

Seo.    L  C.  Colt.  Agent  end  Aat.  Treaa. 

DITDERTAKBRB   QOODS— PAPER   BOSBS 


WINSTED    HOSIERY    COMPANY 
Organized  1882.    Capital  $3oo.ix>o 

Datid  Stbohs,  Pamt.  B.  B.  aATU»»,  Tssu. 

HEtrS  FINE  nNDBRWRAR  ars  HALF  HOSE 


THE  FLEXIBLB 


wm,    l.    gilbert    clock    CO. 

Established  1S07.    Capital  Jsoo.ooo 
J.  Q.  WooDBurr.  Pres,  and  Trees.    Qbo  .  B.  Owin,  Vloe- 
Pres-  end  Qen.  ilgr. 
ALL     GRADES     OF     CLOCKS 
Flntobed  In  all  itrles.    Candelabras,  Vue«  In  Nonvean 
deilsn,  Side  Orns,  Ink  Weill. TbarmometflFB.  Jewel  Bozei, 
Mlrrora,  Plateau*.  Mantel  Ornanients,  Bronte  Flgiire» 


ment  at  a  hearing  before  the  railroad 
commissioners,  and  which,  in  its  na- 
ture, was  mere  incidental,  but  illus- 
trates New  Britain's  remarkable 
growth.  It  was  stated  that  the  com- 
pany employs  now  about  2,200  hands. 
It  is  comparatively  a  short  time  since 
the  names  on  the  company's  payroll 
did  not  number  1,000. 

Bristol 


the    SESSIONS    FOUNDRY    CO. 

Bristol,  Conn. 

iron  castings 

To   OlDltK 


The  state  labor  and  employment  de- 
partment is  considered  the  pulse  of 
the  labor  conditions.  To-day  there 
are  more  positions  waiting  for  men 
than  there  are  men  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions. 

Of  the  male  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
month  of  this  last  quarter  of  1906,  sit- 
uations were  supplied  for  80  per  cent, 
against  83.26  per  cent,  and  of  the  fe- 
male-applicants  for  employment,  situ- 
ations were  supplied  for  81.35  P^ 
cent,  against  81.36.  Of  all  applicants 
for  employment,  80.76  per  cent  re- 
ceived situations,  against  82.13.  Of 
the  total  number  applying,  82.98  per 
cent  were  furnished  with  help,  against 
87.36  per  cent. 

Totals  of  five  offices — Applications 
for  employment,  males  459,  females 
622,  total  1,081 ;  applications  for  help, 
males  380,  females  672,  total  1,052; 
situations  secured,  males  367,  females 
506,  total  873. 


INDUSTRIAL  STRENGTH    OF   CONNECTICUT 

rewith  is  ft  list  of  townshipB  in  CcnnecUcut  with  the  names  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
icerns  as  officially  recorded  with  the  State— According  to  recent  Govemment  report  the 
ibined  capital  of  Connecticut  industries  is  $373,183,580,  employing  181,529  at  annual  wages 
^7.942.638,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $369,081,091— Concerns  named  in  heavy  type  are 
sented  in  full  detail  in  preceding  pages. 


AN DOVER 


iia   O.  *  a  00. 

no,   H.  P. 

Inn  KaoufutauliiB  1 

H.  0.  *  On. 

H.  C.  IfaehlD*  Oo. 
1  Foundrr  k  HaoUni 
wr,   J.    B.   BcBi 
nt,   F.  L.  Oo. 
>    St«el    Tool    Oo. 
a,    R.    D. 
law,    B.   a 

*  C.   Oo. 
I  Fabric  Oo. 

AVON 


BARKHAMSTED 

I   Bftka  Oo.   (Ptamnt  Tk 

BEACON  PALLS 

t  Fsllf  Bolitar  Shoo  Os. 
■n,   Bonv  D.  On. 

BERLIN 

»B  Brittle  Oo.  (Bui  Btri 
■mper  Oood*  Oo.  (K«ria| 
OonatmetlOB  On.  (Kmli 
B.   A.  ft  Ben,  (X^Awt 

3t<nr  t  WUcM  (EMt  Bsrl 
1     Rubber    Co..    (Kndggt 


sun  Co. 
midt  w. 
rood  Wortlnc  Oo. 
1    *   FilnAfld. 

ft    Co. 
Co. 
EHiimhv  Hat  Oa. 

1°  a*o.  a.  a  Som  oo. 

fcdwln   Hat  Oo. 

BOZRAH 

ka  *  FUtaadd  (BovaMll*). 
o  SAtoh  t  Pratt  (BaarakrOk). 
Bum.  Oo.  <Flt«lnlII*). 

BRANFORD 

to   IioB  nttlngi  Oi^ 


BRIDQEPORT 


Beacb,  J.  W. 

BeUnip    lUnDtacturinc  Oo. 

BcrkihTr*   ItlUi 

BentOD,  F.  a.  a  Bon 

Blu  flamnr  Fabrlo  Oo. 

BlrdwT  k  Somsi 

Blue  Ribbon  Hona  A  Ckcilas) 

Bnlti&«,  Fred  E. 


Brtdceport  Botlcr  Woiki 

Bridg^rt  Bnaa  Oo. 

BrldfEpoit  OhalB  Oo. 

Brtdc^rt  Osach  Lua  Oo. 

Bridgeport  CrndUo  OOj  TW 

Bridgeport  ^Elutlo  Fabrk  Oo. 


Bridfcport  Enund  Dial  Oo. 

Bridg^rt  Forge  Cta. 

Bridseport  Foundir  ft  ii«i*<t  go. 

Brii%eport  Hirdwaro  Ulg.  Oo. 

Bridgeport    HjrdnuUo    Oo. 

Brldmport   Hat   Uinuhutnilnf  Oo. 

Bridgeport  Halleabla  Inn  Oo. 

Bridgeport  Hetallie  PmiUng  Ob. 

Bridgeport  Motor  Oo.  Ine. 

Bridgeport   Organ   Oo. 

Bridgeiwrt  Pa»r  Boi  Oo. 

Bridgeport  Patast  LmUmt  Hlg.  Oo. 

Bridgeport  Sattb   Koi«7   WbMl  Oo. 

Bridgeport  Bilk  Oo. 

Brtdgeiiort  Tnt  F 

Brvanl  Glectria  Ci. 

BuIUrd    Uai^ne  Tool  Cb. 

Buna  ft  Oo. 

Bunu,  Bllver  ft  Oo.    - 

Burritt,  A.  W.  Oo. 

Ouilleld,  H.  O. 

CanOeld  Bubbar  Oo. 

Cballoife  Catlerj  Oocp. 

OolunUa  Nut  ft  Bolt  Oo. 

Compmaaei  Paps  Bm  Oo. 

SJ?Oo 


DrouTc,  0.  Co.  nw 
Eaton,  Oola  ft  Bumhan 
ElDiwood  Button  Oo. 
Erla,  Charlei 
FainiUld  ft  Bbelt™ 
Farlit  atcel  Oo. 


OaynorftlBBe 

OoMral  Chsnliai  uo. 

<3nnt  Uanutaoturing  ft  IbAiw  Ot. 

Ball,  a  W.  OarriuB  Co. 

HalBCT.   R.  B.  ft  Ct. 

HamlitOD,  John 

□amniond  Co. 

Bandr  ft    Harmon 

Hatbnrar   Uanulaoturing   Oo. 

Hintb  ft  JohnaoB 

HofTraaa,  Hmrr  a  ft  Oo. 

BotohUa^  Edward  S. 

BouMtonia  Bubber  Woriu 

Hubb«a    Rarvar 

Hurltnitt,  W.  8.  BuUdlHt  Oo. 

" '   "—  ihcturt™   Oo. 

SUtct  Oo. 


Hutddnaoa,  Fierce  ft 


Jackum  Btona 

Jennlnga,  Broa.  

JoBoa,  Jama  B.   H. 
Knapp,    Ooorge  S. 


Krauie.  W.  E. 
Uoda  lluiaa   Ev- 
Ubertr  OTda  Cb. 
Ueke  Bted  Belt  Oo. 
Locomobile  Oofor  — 

Uuigold-Foatar 

HatoJ  Ware  Hauilactui 
Uillar,    Frank,   Lm ' 
Kill*,  W.  B. 
Uodd  tUddne  Oo. 


it^l    Oo. 


Htg.  Oo. 
UacUD>i7  C 


Cooper.  R.  H. 

Cornwall  t  '^ 

Coulter  ft 

Crockrtt,  band  a.  va. 

Cniwn  Oonet  Co. 

Crown  Paper  Boi  Go. 

CurUa  ft  Curtla  Oo. 

Crlindrograph  Bnbroldaiy  Oo. 

Danoran,  P.  J.  Bram  Foiadij  Oo. 


Koore,  C.  W. 

Naugatuck  Valler  loa  Oo. 

Hew  Bn»i.n.i  iroTeltr  Oo. 

Nllaon,  A.  H.  Uaehlne  Oo. 

Odnrn,  Oaorn  B.  ft  Oo. 

Padflc  Iniii  Worka 

Palmer,  K.  ft  Oo. 

Parrott  Vandah  Oo. 

Panona,  R.   E.  Co. 

PMdc  ft  linea 

PequooDock  FouadiT.  Ine. 

Perklna    EleDtrla   Bwiteb   Wf.    Oo. 

Read'  Carpet  Oo. 

RoweU,   «.   Q.  ft  Oo. 

Roral  Equipment  Oo. 

%ilt'i  TeatTle  IfanubatorliK  0*. 

Schwab,    Aloll 

Sctawlnf,  John  OorporatlaQ 

Sewing  kadilne  CUtloet  OO. 

ainnan  Hard  Hnbber  Ottp. 

Sllllman  ft   OodlrCT  Oo. 

Smith,  E.  a.  H.  mint  Oo. 

Smith,  W.  A.  Bolldlnt  Oo. 

3mltb  ft  Egg*  Uanutaeturlac  0*. 

Special  Ib^m  Oo. 
SprlngMd  llannlaobuinc  OB. 
Sprlu  Percb  Oo. 
Standard  (krd  ft  Papa  Oo. 
Btandard  Ooopto  0». 
StcTliBc,  Hn^ 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


SvEDnerton  k  Sniff  en  Uf[.  Oo. 
Talt  ft  aoni  Piper  Co. 
T^rlor,  Tlianiu   P. 
Dnioa  UeUlUc  Oulrldce  Co. 
Union  TTpnrriter  Co. 


Willdlch  Brm.   Uuinricturllw  Oo. 

Wdr,  Juna  W. 

Weld  Muuticturlnc  Co. 

WalUnvtoa  A  Co. 

Wheeln  t  Wllion  Muuticturtni  Oo. 

WbHl  ft  Wood  Bendins  Oo. 

WUU  MuiDltctuclnc  Oo. 


1,  O.  E.  (ForwWne) 

Bacwf,   Wb11i«  Co. 
ButtK>I«ncw,  H.  S.   <Ed«nR»d} 
Barrttt.  W.  L. 
~'      1,  H.  h.  Son*  Co. 


Blrgi.  H.  I 
BIiiIImIw  N 


Horton,  Eicntt 

Borton  Uuiularturiiic  Co. 

Injrnliun.  E.  Co. 

ladd,  W.  O. 

Libert7   Bdl  Co.        _,^,. 


N«T  Dep*rtare  lUnuIUtUTlnc  Cb. 

Pcnteld  S*v  Worki 

Root.  C.  J. 

SMilona  Clock  Oo.   (ForsMIle) 

SmlUu  tr*  B. 
SoTdcr,  L.  H.  ft  Co. 
Thompson,   n.  O.  Clock   Co. 
Turner   ft    Dttg»a    (Edgtwood) 
TumO'  Hatei  Co. 
Wirner,  A.  H.  ft  Cc. 
Vebln.  B,  P. 
Touns  Bna.   (Forectrllle) 

BROOKFIELO 


BURLINGTON 

BirUcin,   W.   H. 

CANAAN 

ondeowd  HlUc  C 
iDddl  ft  Oo. 

CANTERBURY 

OntlCT   HIIli   CO.    (PaekoTlIle} 

CANTON 
Oolllni  Oo.  The  (OolUnnllle) 


Ball  ft  So<±>t  Uf|.  Oo.  (WMt  ObM.) 

Chohlra  Bttm  Co.    (W.  CbMblrt) 
Hirrj,  Juna  W.  ft  Son  (W.  Oht^iln) 
Hubbell,   U.  B.  ft  F.  B. 


BiMi.  0.  J. 

Bnoki,  II.  8.  ft  Sou 

Chata  Huuticturlnc  Oo. 

DeuM,  J.  a. 

Ferguion,  J.  R.  ft  Co. 

JwmlnjB,  RuBcll  ICumfiatarlnf  Od- 

Rogen  Bnub  Work! 

Rjmn,  U.  L. 

COLCHESTER 

Brown  Bm.   COonntock  Bridfi) 
Norton,  a  H.  (Ho.  WsMdiaMf} 

COLUMBIA 

cue  LMtber  Woita  (Bop  Rlnr) 

CORNWALL 

HdllKia,  C.  Co.  (Wat  OoranD) 

COVENTRY 

Amubong,  HtoCT  (Sooth  OnToitrj) 
Dad7,  JoGn  A.  (8.  CoTentiT) 
KinitturT    Box   ft    Printing   Oo.    (S. 

CoTtotry) 
Tni7.  E.  A.  (South  ODTtntiT} 
WMhbuni,  A.  ft  Sod  Oo.  {S.  OorentiT) 
Wood,  T.   H.    (South  CoTaitT7) 

CROMWELL 

StCKDl,    J.   ft    E.    Oo. 

DAN BURY 

n  Bttterf  4  Purrlcn'  Ooip. 


BelUlrc'  Bm,  ft  Co. 

Boocta  Uuufacturlnc  Oo. 

Bralnird  ft  Vllnn  Co. 

CUrk  Box  Co. 

Connett  Hat  Oo. 

Danburj  Bna  Woifcl 

l)uilwrT  Oo. 

DinbiuT  UMUcal  Printing  0>. 

Dcnburr  Shirt  Oo. 

DiTcnport,  A.  S. 

DekAfTT  Hat  Oo. 

Fcrr]>'Halla<l  On. 

FaatcT    Broa. 

Crcei,  John  W.  ft  Som,   Ino. 

Green  Soft  Hat  Uanuhcturlnc  C 


Holler,  S-  0.  ft  Od. 

Hon£,  C.  11. 

Rort,  Valthaiuen  ft  Oo. 

Irrlug,  1.  a. 

Elnnn-,  On.  A. 

L«  Hat  UanuriBtorliv  Oo. 


Peck  Fur  Oo. 

Bobinaoo    Fur  Cuttluc  On, 

Rofcn  surer   Plate  Co. 

Romua,  C.  A. 

Both.  Hu 

Rundle  ft  White 

BueaeD,  Tomllmoa  Eleotrie  Ol 

3.  A.  Q.  Bat  Oo. 

aimoa  ft  KeuK 
aimpii,  PhtUp 
Sundaland,   W.    W. 
Tomer  Hadilne  Co. 
Tveedr,  A.  B. 
TveedT.  F.   D.  ft  Oo. 
Van  Chemical  Os. 

DEEP  RIVER 

(See  Sarbrook.) 


AIUdc,  a.  H.  ft  c.  a 
BtimlngtaBin  Iron  Poun 
BmeMer  Conet  Od. 
Dabj  Conb  Oo. 


Horae,  E.  A. 

Patrt^.  M.  J. 

Petenon  Hadee  Oa. 

SterUns  Co.  ne. 

SterUns  Pin  On. 

IT.  sTBapld-Fiie  Odd  ft  Powet  Ck 

WllUaina  ^pavriter  Oo. 

DURHAM 

Uerrlam    HanatietairlnK   CO. 

EASTFORD 


EAST  HADDAM 

Brockwar  ft  IbcUBstora   CUoaitaB) 
BRnnwn,  C  E.  ft  Oo.   (Hao*a) 
Ball.    Uncoln    ft    Oo.     (Mnkit) 
ReptoM  Tirloe  ft  Cord  IDlk  (Maoftai 
trew  yoik  Net  ft  Tvtne  Oo.  fVHftal 
Purple,  A.  E.  (Hoodia) 

EAST  HARTFORD 

CkH  ft  Kardian.  CWoodlud  KH) 
Eait  Hartford  Ills.  Oo..  (BaraaMd 
Tarlor-AUOu  Paper  Co.  (Bamaiftd 
Walker,    J.    B.    (Bamalda) 

EAST  LYME 


EAST  WINDSOR 
Dk   Oo.    (Bnad   I 
Pt.  SUk  OOl  (W 

ENFIELD 
A.  D.  (Banrdrfflt:. 
II^^aM  O^  (IfciiigMwil*) 


■^iBUt    Co. 

MV  k  V*rta  tOtata  Bnok) 
tOtr.   Pntt  a  Co. 

FAIRFIELD 

Mrfleld  Hotor  Oo. 
rilrfield  Rubber  do. 
((ilff,  O.  O.  Utg.  Corp  (SoDQipcnt) 

FARMINQTON 


GLASTONBURY 


a  Fuwr  do. 


GREENWICH 


GRtSWOLD 

nwrlcao    Tbn«d   Oi.,    (Gluco) 
ihlud  OattsD  Od.   (JeweK  Cltr) 
Binock   Co.    (Jrwett  Cltr) 
arl»n,   A.  B.  A  Co.    (Jewett  CfU) 
•ntt  City  TatlU  Nor.  On.  CJew.O.) 
«tcr,  Wm.  A.  Ullll,   {J««ett  CitJ') 

GROTON 

iMon  sup  BulldlDK  Oo. 
(Imer,  Bobt  ft  Son  Co.  (Nouk) 


Jlford   Wbe^'Utg.  Oo. 
Bovlo-Iiombud  Co. 
cbcm'a  H«d  Cuuiaf  Co. 

HAODAM 


Allantle  8or«w  Works 
Austin  Organ  Co. 
Bilier  Eleetifc  Oo. 
Birber  Ink  Oo. 

Beach,  B.  B.  *  Son 
Bechtr  ft  BItel 
nesemui  k  Boetwld 
Billing*  &  Spenoer  Co. 
Blrkerj,  C 


Johns- Pratt  Co, 
JahBBiHOu'lTle  Uadilu 
JohnMiD,  F.  a.  Co. 

K«llar  Btoc 

Seliofs  *  Bulkdv  Co. 

Kiwi,  Fnok  J.  Oo. 


i«^.  il 


O.  A  Oo. 
niidoih  O.  L. 
Blike,  S.  ' 


GBlligtun,  0.  J. 
Capeirell  Hone  Sxll 
Ciipltol  rDundrr  Oa. 
i!tat,  LockwiMd  *  B 
Chmi      - 


d  Co. 


CUrk,  Eilfed  W. 

Colt's  Pat.  Firs  Arms  Mfg  Co. 

Conn.  Steel  A  Tire  Co. 

Cook,  Ass  S.  Co. 

Cook,  Ch*rlea  C. 

Cooier  *  Treror  Mtg.  Oo. 

Cnlg.  J.  It. 

Cushman  Chuck  Co. 

-     '  'Is,  I.  C,  Gnln  Co.  IIb 


D 

t!>, 

.  B.  ft  »«. 

Charln  H.  k 

Co. 

E 

io  Vahrelo  Co. 

MBnUrern, 

P 

mri. 

snklli 

a  £lectiio  UtB 

Co 

ench 

H.  A. 

G 

P. 

Poner 

Grv  S 

■prior  Ibddoa 

Co 

TaiTlmi 


L.  Pi7  Btatloa  Oo. 


lotor  f 


I  Hart  A  Hegaman  Mfg.  Co. 
Hart  Mfg.  Co.  The 
Hartford  Badstead  Co. 

nirtford  Boerd  Co. 

HirtfoTd  Bullderi'  Plnlah  Co. 
Hertford  Deirr  Co. 
Hirtlard  Klretrto  Michlne  Repelr  Oo. 
Hertford  Rn^ne  Worki 
Hertford  EngreTlilc  Co. 
Hartford  Faisnos  Co. 
rd  Foundry  Corp. 


rtford  BfMlnf  C 


l5di   Mtf.  6t.    (Hlnuum) 

HAMDEN 


HARTFORD 


|H.rtJor^__ 

Hartford  LwTthsr  Goods  Co. 

Hertford  Lumber  Co. 
I  Hartford  Mach.  Sor«w  Co. 
:  Hartford   MeDnfeotDriot  Co. 
,  Hartford  Hattrtee  Co. 

Hertford  k  New  York  Tram.  Co. 
'  Hartford  Pattern  &  Modal  Co. 
,  Hartford  Prtntlmc  Co. 

Hartford  PuTp  Plaster  Corp. 
'  ~     -ord  Hiihher  Wort 


■  Knlttlni  Oo. 
iioedley,  E.  J. 
Hopra  Mfr  Co. 
HotcbklB,  E.  E. 
Hovard,  Jamea  L.  k  Co. 
Jacoba  UtK.  Co. 
Jawalt  BoltTng  ( 
-  ■  n  Wooii 


Lesate  Manufacturli 


Legat 


Lery  k  Runriti 
Llppman,  B.  ft  Boa 
tittle,  R.  B.  ft  Oo. 
Lockmod,  Wmiain  H. 
LoTelaod,  A.  C.  ft  Co. 

1,  Staphsn  Cc 
McCue,  O.  T.  Co. 
UcRone  Broa. 
UcNIe.  Malmlm 
Uelroae  Sllrer  Co. 

'  Machine  C< 

Mugford,  A. 
"utuel  )la(4itna  Co. 
itlonal  Ifachtnc  Oo. 
^f7,  John  II.  ft  Oo. 
Nlohols  Piper  Box  Oo. 
Nonotuok  eilk  Oo. 

Olds,  William  A  C: 


Pbanli 


MoOieiT,  Ji 


od  WorUnc  Oo. 


aie,  a  A.  ft  Co. 
ck.  R.  B.  ft  Cb. 
rktns  CDrt>. 
— •- 1  FoundiT    : 

Pb^I  iiiiiiufactunoK   '. 


Rhodes,  L.  B. 

"fcbman.   Jacob  U. 
..ockweU.  J.  W. 
Rogers,  8.  L,  &  Q. 
Scbwartm  Hyen  ft  On 


ate.   Dvfeht.    llechiT 
_.jilth,   Norlham  ft  Co 
Smith-WortJilnjton  Oo. 
8oby,  OharlM 
Hpencer  Automatic  Bra    i 
^prlnffFT.  E.  0.  . 

Standard  Co. 
Standard  Fouadry  Do. 
Sterling  Blower  *  Pip     : 
HlDddard  ft  Ceulklni 
Hwlft  U.  ft  Sont 
Talcott,  Wniiain  H. 
~  >r,    Rdwfn   Lumb 

or  Mfr.  Co. 
.  .^.-  pnon.  John  Prea     ^ 
Topping  Bros. 
Tucker,  W.  T.  ft  a  1 
Tuttle  Pletlnjt  Co. 
Underwood  Typav     I 
n.  B.  EnT.  Co.  (Pllm      ■ 
~     derbeek  Tool  Woi 
Veeder  llanu  factoring      i 
Whitlock  Coil  Pt 
Whlttemore,  W.  l.  •      i 
Tbltoey  Uanuttcturf 
Vtley,  Wimam  H.  ft       i 
VITUanu  A  Cerleton 

nr  Cut  Stone 


conneciicui   lowns  ana   ineir  manuiacxurers 


HEBRON 

Turner,  P.  W.   (TurBerWlle) 
HUNTINGTON 

AdiDU  Ufg,  Co.  (SbelUn) 
BlMFtt,  D.  M.  Bolt  Works  (Shelton) 
BKM«tt,  R.  N.  Co.   (Shelton) 
Blrmlnfliun  BnH  Co.    (StaeJton) 
Blunietiltul  a.  A  Co.   (ShrltoD) 
DUrr  Uich.  A  Cod.  Co.  Otaellon) 
Dtrbr  Rubber  Co.   (Shelton) 

Orl ...i-.._> 

Hui 
lntL__ 

Merer , 

N«tlooiii  Fold.     Box     k     Piper     Co. 

(SbettoD) 
O.  K.  Tool  Holder  Co.   (Shelton) 
Rudcllffv   Bros.    (Sheltou) 
Shelton  Co.   (Shelton) 
BilTer  PUH  CullfiT  Co.    (Shelton) 
BpeoWlj  Weiilne  Co.   (Bbelloo) 
SUr  Pin  Co.    (Shelton) 
Unltsd     Boi     Board     H     Piper     Co. 

(Shelton) 
Whitcomb  Uet  Beditad  Oo.  (Shelton) 
WUtlodc  Ptc.  Pro  Co.    (Shelton) 

KILLINQLY 


BcrEsn.  J.  D.  Oo. 


IKnIillle.  B.  J. 
foster- Herrlun  k  Co. 

Oriiwoid,  'Richmond  A  Glodl   Oo. 
1U11,   A.   J.  i  Co. 
Hill,  V.  B. 
Hindel  Oo. 

Helm«chmied  Mfg.  Co. 
International  Silvor  Co. 
.Ions,  A.   H.  Co. 
Kalaay  Preaa  Co. 
Linea,  H.  Waloa  Co. 


Lrdill,  H.  *  PouMk 
Norton  Eler.  Imtniment  Co. 
Roberlwin.  J,  ""    ~ 


Merids 


Outler7  Co. 


ilerlden  Fire  ir 
"  ridon  Qravu 
riden    Machi 


l»n)     ; 


er   Broa.  Cutlarv  Co. 
er,  Edward  A  Co. 

»,  0.  F.  Cki. 
-     u  Co. 


n  Oo.  (DByvflle) 
Jacoba.  B.  H.  Ktg.  Co.  (Dinlelwn) 
r^rkln  Reed  Co.    (Diniclaon) 
Hirciii  K.  H.  IE  Broi.   (Rlmrille) 
NIchoU.  .Timea  A.    (ninlelnn) 
Pequol  Worsted  Co.   (DsnIelKm) 
Qulnebaur  Co.    (DinlE'lnii) 
Smith.  Fred  R.   (E.  Kllllnrlj) 
■nuTer  Woolen  Oo.   (Elmvllle) 
WinUnmJlle  Hfi  Co.  (Williimsvllle) 

LITCHFIELD 

BanUm  Mfs.  Co.   (Bintvn) 
Eeho  Firm  Corp,    (Bintim) 
Plynn  *  Do.rl*  (Rintini) 
Korthfleld   Knife  Co.    (Northfleld) 

LYME 

Tirlor,  H.  E.  A  Co.(Hidlyme) 

MANCHESTER 

Amerion  WrlHns  Piper  Co. 

Brookilde  Piper  Oo.   (So.  Uan) 
CKe,  WllUnJ  A. 
Cu*  Broa.   (Hlshlmd  Pirk) 
Chener  Bros.  (So.  Uin.) 
FouMs.  WnUiio  Co, 


Nilind.  J.  J.  A  Co. 

Pirker,  Cbirlo  Co. 
Pirker  Clock  Oo. 
Schenck,  M.  B.  «  Co. 
Schenck   (loTemor  Cte. 
Schunuck,  O.  E. 
Silvor  atr  Plite  Oo. 
Sprenenterg  A  Cte. 
Todd  Electric  Hlf  Co. 
Williee,  P.  J. 
Wheeler.  F.  A  Bon 
Whaalar,    W.   W.   Co. 
Wilcox  A  White  Co. 
WuRerbirtli  Brot, 

MIDDLEFIELD 

Lrmin  Clin  Sight  Workl 
nogen  Ktg.   Co.    (Rocklill) 
Runell  Ufg.   (^.    (Rodifill) 
Smith,  OtH  A.    (RoclifiJl) 


M1DDLET0WN 


K«ting  Motor  Co. 
KlrbTKinuficluring  Co. 
Leedi  &  Cstlin  Co. 
.  Loeventhal.  GustiT 
Meech  A  Stoddird 


Rofcn  A  Hubbard  Co. 

KtmM    Misuhctnrinc    Co. 

Smith,  J.  O.  Mf|.  Co.  CUttlt  RhB) 

TiTon,  Juper 

Wirtwr,  M.  B.  A  Sona  (Uttle  BmT> 

WUcoi,  Crittenden  A  Co. 

MILFORD 

lt«eiie*  Minufucturing  Oo. 
ItoRud  MunificCurlic  Ol 
Vinderheof  A  Oi. 

MONTVILLE 

Kiplaa  Bret.   (CbeMerfleld) 

" iBlt  Mft.   Co.    (Oikdile) 

rcta  Woolen  Mill 


NAUGATUCK 

I^brmtorr  Co.   (Unia 

.  noodrar'i  India  Rub.  Olon  M 
iDodnar')  Metallic  Rubber  Sh 
Metal  FInlihfng  Co.  (Uniaa  Ci 
NaugituiA  (^heinlcal  Co. 


Mb.  Oo.  (Union 
.  .  Jbll  Im  Oo.  (U 
d  Suta  Rubber  Co. 


Iiiicat'ck  Kill  Im  Oo.  (L'ni. 


White  A  Welti  Oo. 

NEW    BRITAIN 

u  Prlntlna  Oo, 

Ian  ArtlBdil  Stone  Co. 
Amorioan    Hoaiery    Co. 
Amerlcu  NeeiTIc  Worka 
Beaton  A  Bradlqr  Co. 
Bradr,  T.  H. 

Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co. 
Corbln.  H.  H.  A  Bon 
Corbin  Motor  Vehicle  Corp 
Corbin,  P.  &  F. 
Corbin  Screw  Corp. 
Curtli.  O.  F. 

I  ninnery,  P.  J. 

I  Hart  &  Cooley  Co. 

HomiHii  A  Beefier  Mfr  Co. 

Judd,  o.  a. 

Landers,  Frary  A  Clark 

iHallnble  Iron  Worka 
Minor  A  Corhin  Box  On. 


New  Britain  Plinlnic  A  HMr.  in< 

North  A  Judd   Mfg.  Co. 

North  ft  PfMITer  Mannfacturing  C-- 

nimatead,   H.   B.   t>. 

Parker  Shirt  Oo. 

Pinchca.  John  Oo. 

Porter  &  Dyaon  Co. 

Rller  A  Beckirr  Muutacturiiv  Ct 

Roich.  Winiim 

Ruaaett  &   Erwin  Mfg.  Co 

Skinner  Chuok  Co. 

Stanley   Rule  A  Level  Ca 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


NEW  CANAAN 


NEW  HARTFORD 

Tort  G«rg(  W. 
u-SUrrcna  Co.  (Pine  Usdov) 
ti,  D.  p.  t  Sob  Co.  (Pine  Ueadan 
Itii  Bnuh  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN 

■  Wire  Co. 

lorEl"^). 


1   Rirat   Co. 
■   ~      El  Co. 
Ii  Co. 


i-Annstrong  Folding  Bo>  Co, 
laDufActuiiDg  Co. 
m  Co. 
C.  H,  Co. 


tV.  S.  Hanulaeturins  Co. 
L.  A  Co. 

V.  M. 

Card  A  Glued  Paper  Co. 

d  Starch  On. 

DiTld  H.  Oo.  The 


P.  J.  Piper  Boi  Co. 
k   Plerpont  Co. 
-oo.  ft  bo. 

:.  a. 

Button  HadilBe  Co. 
t.  A,  T.  fc  Co. 
:    Dougliu 
CfCbOKnph  Co. 
H.    S. 

,    B.    H.   ft  Co. 
jtm  T.  Co. 

UnchtnecT  Co. 

ManufiiGturlaB  Co. 
'    Englnwrfnt  Co. 

Jpbam 
Pop   Corn  ft  Cmdj  Co. 


:    Blabop  Co.  The 
•rgcr,  H.  ft  Co. 
^^I  Co.  (WeotrUle) 


Qllbert  lIuiutMturiiic  Oo. 
aiobe  Bilk  Worlu 
Ooodrldi,  J.  r.  ft  Od. 
Onhun,  Jimei  ft  Co. 
Orsre*.  P.  D. 

Grleit,  iitg.  'oo.  tWertirille) 

Giifflth,  J.  H.  ft  Sou 

QriUey  Co.  The 

Grliwold,  Ocorie  U. 

UmuS,  F.  A. 

Hull,  H.  ft  Co. 

Harris  H«rt  Co. 

Hemmlns  Bkm. 

Ueadiyx,  Andrew  B.  Co. 

H«D,  A.  S.  ft  Co. 

Herrick  ft  Cowdl 

Ui<±ak  Co. 

HoKgKrn  ft  Pettii  It's.  Co. 

Holadaj,   A.   E.   Uanuracturiiu 

Holeomb.  B.  C, 

HobieT,  Usuy  ft  Co. 

Homrd  Co. 


ubbell,  UervJD  ft  C 


JotmsCoDC  ft  OerriBh 
Kiifki,  A.  ft  Co. 
Kllbom  ft  Biibop  Co. 


.nning,   C 
arlinTlrt 


tfcLagoa  Foundry  Co. 
HeUl  ManufanuriDg 
Miner  ft  Peck  Utg.  ( 


National  Wire  Corp. 
"—  England  Broom  Co. 

EnffUnd  DaliT  Corp. 

EngUod  Htg.  Co. 

England  Stool  Co. 
New   England  Stone  Co. 
New  England  Warn  Co. 
New  Era  Imstte  Co. 
New  Hann  Awning  ft  Doc'g.  Co. 
New   H>Ten  Boiler  Worki 
New  RiTen  Button  Co. 
Hew  Haren  Cairlage  Co. 
New  Haren  Clock  Co. 
New  Haten  Iron  ft  Steel  Co. 
(aotufing  Co. 

.      ,  ft  Board  Co. 

New  Haren  Rendering  Co. 


<r  Havi 


Oiterwein,  h,  k  Son* 
Page.  Samuel  K. 

PirkH,  Jo*,  ft  Son  Oo.   (VesMlle) 
Peck  Broa.  «  Co. 
Peckham,  John  A. 
I  Ferpente  llanulaeturing  Oo. 


M«har,  F.  P.  ft  Son 
Phinipi,  Tbos.  ft  Son 
Prentice,  George  O.  ft  Co. 
Price.  Lee  ft  Adkbu  Co. 

Rattan  Ilanulacturlng  Oo. 

Reade,  Chai.  W.  Button  Co. 

Remrdiog  Fare  BeglMer  Co. 

Konder  ft  Thompson 

Rernolda  Braas  Foundrj 

tt^nolda  ft  Co. 

Reynoldg,  Jama  Utg.  Co. 

Rottman.  B. 

EowlHOd,  F.  a  ft  4.  E. 

Sargent  ft  Co. 

Aavige,  B.  B.  ft  Oo. 

SoiBUliorn,  WilUam  Co. 

Bcovllle  ft  Peck  Co. 

Sn  brook  ft  Smith  Cartage  Co. 

Sramless  Rubber  Co. 

Setlow,  M.  ft  Son 

Seward,  U.  ft  Son  Co. 


«Uouie,  Adler  ft  Co. 
•e.  I.  A  Co. 
?rock,  George  A.  ft  O 


Tuttle,  Morehouse  ft  Taylor  Co. 
Valley  Farm  Creamerv  Co. 
Warner,  G.  F.  Mtg.  Co. 
Well  Novelt)-  Co. 
Wilbur  Corp.  Tin 
Wilaon.  Bohert 
Wllliama.  F.  E.  Co. 
""""heflter  Repeating  Arnu  Co. 

Gas  aiove  Co. 
.    ._  UnlT.  Carpeoter'i  Shop 
Vudkln.  Samuel 

NEWINGTON 

Newington  Paper  Do. 

NEW    LONDON 

Bingham  Paper  Boi  Co, 

nota,  C.  D.  ft  Son 

Briinard  &  Armstrone  Co> 

Brown  Cotton  Gin  Co.       " 
TJuoklej,  M.  D. 
Chappell,  P.  H.  ft  A.  H.  Co. 
DoukI™.  H.  E. 
Fowler,  F.  0. 
Heath  ft  Hawthorn 
Honaon,  Chapin  Mfg.  Co. 
laddTp.  M. 

New  England  Oarpet  Lining  Co. 
Sew  London  Electro  Plating  Co. 
law  London  Murine  IronTVorkg 

New  London  VI»e  WoMu 
New  London  Waah  811k  Co. 

Rogers,   William   G. 


es  Tow  Boat  Co. 
bull  UBrine  Co. 
Tyler.   George  G. 

Whiton,  D.  E.  Machine  Co. 


Connecticut  Towns  and  Their  Manufacturers 


NEW  MILFORD 

MMgiVait  Wand  ItalAltic  Oa. 
■HUn  Loonca  CO. 

am  MlUord  Bat  0». 
>,  J.  A.  t  Son 


■onfaa'a  OondnMd  llllk  Oo. 
Onnra,  Pitrldi  (Bottfoid  P.  O.) 
OuTtl^  8.  t  8oa 

"—'-  "■—  "n  Ol.   , ,    _ 

I  Wka.  (Handy  h 

NORFOLK 


NORTH  CANAAN 

D  Od.  (E.  Cu 


Aftlitle   Branu   Oo.    (&    Normlk) 
AattBuMe  tool  Oo.   tn.  Morwalk) 
«wdn  A  Cnw  (8.  Normlk) 
■uUh1,'OUo  Go.    (8.   NonraU) 
Bum,  MutlB,  Jr.  t  Co.  (B.  Normlk) 
Wbbl  Joaepli 

>,  P^pard  A  Oo.  (8.  HgnrLlk) 

—  ■■  "lejrtnoui   (B.  " "•' 

jndrr  ft  Mi 
Normlk) 
Omw,  J.  W.  (8.  Normlk) 
Oafut  Ji  Knuip  0>.  (B.  Nomlk) 
IMbbIi  fe  UlucbHd  <8.  Momlkj 
■uuts  UDdcrvoir  Co.  (8.  Normlk) 
nMUoT  Uuc.  Co.  (E.  NorwiUk) 
WundB  k  Etnut  Otgu  Ot.  (Soutk 

■Huh.  BailcT  ft  Oo.  (8.  Norwalli) 
■m  iTocmlw  On.  (8.  NorwiOk) 
■•tela,  A.  A.  *  Oo.  (8.  Noimlk) 
fctflitlM   K.  H.  ft  Co. 
■lAbtll,  W.  S.  (8.  NDmlk} 
■httebjawa.  Plcro*  *  Oo. 

KMnt  Box  Co. '  (8.   NormOk) 


-  ft  Co. 

BimA  ft  Cto.  (Wlutowk) 

Lou^Nirr,  lUtlbomn    Go.  (B^H-wk) 

Hdklii,  A.  B. 

MatbH',  H.  W.  (8.  Normlk) 

HcElbbcn.  0«o.  N.  K^.  Co.  (B.N'wk) 
■Ula,  J.  W.   <8,   Norwilk) 
MuUv    QkirU  Willi    (Winnluuk) 
N«w  Eulud  rood  Oo.  (E.  Nonnlk) 
MiobDli  Undmnu  Corp.  (8.  N^rk) 
Xonnlt   Box  Oo.,    (8.   Normlk) 
locmtlk  Brma  Oompoay 
■armlk  t^iuuii  Oonpuir 
Kormlk  Hilli  Oo.    Cwiuili 
Koiwdk  Ima  Workt  (B.  N 
Ihvwalk  Look  Co.  (B.  Noimlk) 
Old  Wdl  agar  Co.   (8.  Normlk) 
Phooli  Fur  Co.   (a.  Norwulk) 
Pottal  ^pewritB-  Oompanr 
Boufa  Hit  Oo.  (8.  Normlk) 
B.  *  O.  Oo«rt  Co.   (8.  Hormlkl 

ML  0«ir(«  Pulp  ft  Paper  Co. 


rsisim 


L  a.   (8.  Normlk) 


VMtla,  I 


.  tB.  : 


rmlk) 


,  „,  ...  lite.  Co.  (K.  Norwalk) 

J.  8.  Alcobol  R^Idc  Co.  (8.  HVli) 
U.  a.  Foundrr  ft  8il«  0>.  (B.  S-wk) 
tUTBHl  Bat  Co.  (8.  Nonnlk) 
Volk  Bat  Oo.  (S.  Hormlk) 
VaUroo  *  Blordaa  (8.  Motmlk) 


WalUw  k  Dngw  (&  MonnBi) 
Wheilcr,  A.  a 
Wbaalw  BcoL  <B.  Korwalk) 
WUbo.  J.  a  *  Oo.  C8-  Norwalk) 


BUarllle  Hlll^   btn. 

Brown,  Bobert 

CbclMa  Flla  Work! 

dlBtaa  Uim  Oonipatv 

OnKoit  nra  Aima  Ocapur 

Dam«oi^  W.  H.  Plrc  Amu  Co. 

DawUr,   B.   r.  ft  A.  J. 

Pilli  Cornpaaj 

OUbert,  M;  8.  ft  Sou 

Qlrcmiiid  Bum. 

OIk  Woolea  Xllli 

OoodwlD  OoA  Oouipinr 

Oould,  A. 

OrecB,  IL  J. 

OuUItv,  a.  H. 

Rill  Bra*. 

lliacox,  JuBM  A. 

Hopklna  ft  Alia  Amu  Ooiopuir 
JIubbard,  A,    H.  Oompanj 
IntcmitJoiiil  Bilrar  Compuy 
Jotraioa  ft  Compan? 
KoUant-UcCruin  Howell  Comiiaiij 
Kuebfv.    a   A. 
L«Ur  ft  Waaler 
BinnlDK,   A.    R.    (Tantlc) 
llirttn,   J.  B.   OompinjF 
Mohiwk  Paint  *  oUmlcal  Oo. 


rblB) 

,   „    JftrfMt? 

PurlCin  HaoBfaeturiiic  Compaay 

Slnlin,  John  C 
llanca  Wonted  Companr 
Rtng.  IL  B. 
Scott  ft  Clark   Corp. 
ShetulAat  Company 
aCetioB,  T.  B. 
Stmn.  PMw 

Thimea    Anna   Hanufaoturlnff    Oo. 
Tobin  ILinuticturina  Ooinpaar 
Turner,  Ememn  P.  Kiautacturinc  Co. 
Ulm«r  LeaUier  Oompur 
Uncu  Paps  Companr 
Uoeai  Sp«lalt7  Corapinr 
United  State*   nnlihlDC  Oonpanf 
Vaugfan  Foundrr  Comnwi;,  lu 
Yaotlc  Woolen  Co.   (TantlB) 


Anerlan  BuAIa  Oo.  (W.  Hinn) 
UithudiA  pliDo  Kte,  Oo.  (W.  B.) 
Saaderwn  Fertillaer  ft  Obanlaal  Co. 
Vmt  Haioi  Budtlo  Oo.  (W.  Bann) 
W«t  HiTsn  HFr.  Co.  jWaM  Bavoi) 


(WaM  Bavoi) 

(W.  Bnw) 

iw.  BtrcaS 


PLAINFIELD 


Aldrfch, 


Bib<a>di7  W.  P. 

Crandia,  Flo^d   (Xooiup) 

Lee*.  W.   B.   Oo.    (Cmtaa  Villajre) 

PUtaHeld  Wool™  Co.  (Oent  Tllb<*) 

Torre;,  Broi  ft  Co.  (Ccntnl  Village) 

m._ —   Oompanj   (Wmresu) 


PLAIN  VILLE 


■rs^to 


Clark  Caitor 
Rlra  OltT  Br 
Hilli,  Edwin 

Norton  ft  Jona 

Oibanii  ft  BU|AenaDB  HiE.  Oiavu 

Trumbull  Kleotiio  Oo. 

PLYMOUTH 

Oooper,    D.   O,    (TeriTVltte} 
Ei^  Lock  Oo.  (Tcnrrilb) 
QT«7itoae  U^.  Oo.   (QieiiLuiie) 
T<n7,  Andcew  Oo.  (TWiTTille) 


Xain  Prvdncta  O 

New  Bnclasd  *■*— "t  uwc 

Piekoriof  Oofvmar  Oompanr 

PRESTON 

Lucaa.  B.  Oo.  (PoqaetiHiiDe) 
PUTNAM 

BoBworth   Brck. 
Cue,    W.    D.   ft   Oo. 
Didr,  Jolm  A.  Oorp. 
Hunmond  ft  KiDwiEoa  Oa. 
Himpion   Bilk   Ob. 
Johnion,  E.  E. 
JohOHO,  W.  B. 
RfBt,  O.  H.  k  K.  B. 


R(^iUn%  E.  E. 
flsnl  Knitting  lOIla 
Didoe  NonllT  Co. 
Wbiatoi  Bld|.  ft  Lumber  IX 

RIDGEFIELD 

Bomett,  R.  O.   (Brasdrrflle) 
Bdpl.  Wood  PIbWW  Oo.   (B* 
Qniman,  Oa>.   B.   {^nDdnUlf: 

ROCKY    HILL 

BIllInBt.  C.  B.  Hf|.  Oo.  The 
Chiniplon  Uanufictminf  Oo. 
FiUbln,  U  T.  Co. 


ROXBURY 

New  EBgliBd  Qnarta  0*. 

SALISBURY 

Barnum,  Rldiardioa  Os.  (LIOM  •«tl 
BordcD-i  OoadHKd  Milk  00.0-1' 
BoQar,  Utf.  Os.  (lakavnic) 
flaltaboir  MlacjF  K  BradI*  Ok 


Industrial  Strens^th  of  Connecticut 


8AYBR00K 

DodBB  BrgL    (D«ep  Rtrcr) 
Potts  ft  Bndl  (Deep  Rlnr) 
Pntt.  Bad  &  Oo.  (Deep  Klnt) 
WlUUnu  «  lUnin  Ufi.  Ov.  (b. 

SEYMOUR 

AretliDiB  Sprins  Wmter  Oa. 
BewA,  S.  T.   Paper  Co. 
Brli«r,   W,   K. 
D»,  H.  P.  *  B. 
Fowler  Nell  Co. 


:   Itinubcturli^   Oo. 

Itotthnn,  H.  A.  ICiauIuitiuliig  Oa. 
Kor  HaTcn  Oopper  Co. 
BinnDOn  KiDuhcturlnc  Oo. 
Sermeut  Iron   Foundrj    Co. 
flfwiuour  HinufActurlDff  Co. 
Bmlth,  3.  IL 
Bwui,  Juna  Co. 
Tln^u*  Uuiuficturliv  Co. 


8IM8BURY 

eDdcn,  Bld[lDTd  k  Oo. 

Samlpt.    B.    H. 

TuitTille  Uo  MtK.  Co.  (TarlflTllle) 

80MER8 

SomersTine  Utg.   Co.    (BomertriWit) 

SOUTH BURY 

BawUn  Oo.   (Bouth  BrlUIn) 
Otuwnd  Mib^  Oo.   (BoutUord) 

SOUTH  INQTON 


r  life.  Co.    (Fluitnme} 

k  OorbiD  Mfr  Co. 
'«  rorglng  Oo.   (Plintnille) 
Bnt.  t  Oo.  (HlHiUel 
P.    L.    ft   Son    (UfUikle) 
L.   D.  ft  Son   (UuloD) 
Btawe  ft   Wllnl   Oo. 
irtim  Cutlery  Co. 

y.  Oo.    (PlutsTllle) 
,  .)rop  ft  Porm  Co.  P>!lle 
_  Hirdmre  Oo.  (Plintirllle) 
a.  B.  Tool  Oo.   (PluUrllle) 

SPRAQUE 


Peek, 

South.- 

Smith. 


Alrllt  UIIIii   <Hu»Tn') 
Biltio   IfUli  Oo.    (BbMo) 
Ri*tera  Stnvbnrd  Co.  (Vemllla) 
Shetu«ket   Wortted   HUIg    (Baltic) 
TotokeM  UUla  Co.  <Ver«ll1e«> 
■-t  MH-  Co.   (TenalUa) 


STAFFORD 

Amldon,  a   B.    (8taffordtlUe) 
Bookvlth  Cud  Oo.  (SUfford  Sprinn) 
VrnOny,  O.  P.   (W.  Stafford) 
Bllb,  J.  J.  ft  A.  D.  (SUfford  Sprli^l) 
Pibran  Wooloi  Oo.  (Stafford  Sprlnei) 
FabwB  Woolen  Oo.  (Staffordrllle) 
PanlkBa   Voolen    MIU    (Stafford   S.) 
PanlkwT  Wooles  UIH    (BtaffordTllIe) 
GarlMid  WooIoi  Oo.    (Btaffordraie) 
HuHn,  T.  F.  ft  Co.  (Stefford  SpHnn) 
PatoB,  A.  B.  Ktg.  Co.    (Stafford  1.) 
Pbooli  Woolen  Oo.  (Stafford) 
Blrmlde  Vooloi  Oo.  (BUfford) 
Smith  «  Coaler  (Stafford  Sorbin) 
BtUlord  Tonted  Oo.  (SUffordB.) 
wama  Wookn  Co.  (Stafford  Bprlii(a) 


STAMFORD 

AtUndo  Inwiatad  Win  ft  Cable 
Ball  Uamiractariiv  Co. 


Boaa  Unad  Co. 


Oellulold  E»on  Oa. 


Co-operatlTa  Ctftz  Oo. 


Hale,  Beorr  B. 
Ucfumoa  Uanofactiuing 
Hort,  Lyman  S 


_    TowDsoid   Mtg.   Co. 

Louniburr  ft  Boula 
Uoll,  Jooi"   " 


Uurptur  Uanuactnrlqr  Oo, 
Oral  Bqalpmait  ft  HiK-  G 
PhiUIpa,   Chaa.    H,   Chomlc 


Stamford  Oaa  Store  do. 
SUnford  Iron  Worts 
Stamford  Kamilacturlng 
Stamford  Uotor  Co. 
Stamford  Rubbor  Suppl; 
Star  Uanufacturlnt  Oo. 
Wa«ner.  Ulchael 


r  Oa. 


Yaia  ft  Towiia  Itanutacturing  Co. 

STERLING 

U.  S.  Finlddnc  Oo. 

STON  INQTON 

AUen  Spool  ft  Printiiic  Co.   (Ifntl 
Amerlean  Tbread  Co.  (Wecterl^  P.  C 

■ ■---   ■■  ■    -  "1.  (Wi  -    ■     "     " 


tic) 
O.) 

,    ■eaterlj'  P.  O.) 

Atwood-Uaniaon  Co. 
OattreU,  C.  B.  ft  Sona  (Waterlr  P.O. 
Haibnwk  Motor  Work*  (_W.  -^    -■  ■ 
Homn  Ship  Bids.  Oo.   (W. 
Uatem  IfOlB  mia  Worln 
LAthrop,  J.  W.  (Ujltla} 
LoTTBloe  Utg.  Oo.    (Waatarlr  P. 
MUKn  ft  Oo.  (WeaterlT  P.  O.) 
UcDonild.  U.  C.   (llTitIa) 
Killer,  A.  B.  Son 
KfMe  Motor  W" 
Myitdo  Mfg.  Oo. 


(W.  UtMc- 

.  (UrNici 


a  (MtiUc) 

(Mjrtlc) 
.    _o.    (Mjatlc) 
n  Co.  (Old  M>itlc) 


Packer   Klg.  (. 

BoBle  Velret  Co. 
Standard  Michloe 

Wsterlj  Woolen  l_..    ,     , 

Whltford,  Urban  (Old  MJiUe) 


'?.0.) 


STRATFORD 

le   Paper  Mill    (Oronoqaa)' 

8UFFIELD 

L.    P. 
B.  O. 

THOMASTON 


Kaegan,  Inwrenoo 
Murdoch,  T.  0.  ft 
Tatem,  J.  B.  ft  S< 

TOLI 

Sumna,  Wm.  Belt 

TORRI 

Ooo  Brav  Manuf* 
Eagle  BicycU  Ma 
Eiixlalor  Needle 
HcDdar  MacblDe  < 
IloCohkla  BiOB.  C 
Ferkliia,  B.  A.  £ 
ProgreaalTe  Manul 
Standard  Uanuhc 
Torrinfton  Ifanofi 
Turner  ft  Se^moui 
Union  Hardvare  i 
Wartaiton  Woola 


Atoit,  : 
Bddlng 


:.  J.  ■ 


Haw  Etwland  Co. 
Bartne  HUla  Oo. 
Recan,  J.  J.  HI, 
Rock  MtB.  Oo.  ( 
BprlngrlOa  Ufc. 
Swett,  R.  K.  Cc 
Talcott  Bros.  (T. 
U.  B.  Enielope  > 


VOLL 

Brlggi   Uanulactr 

WALL 

Badiea,  O.  W.  I 
Backea,   M.   Soai 

HSler-Brown  O: 
Hamden  Manttfa, 
Hodgett*,  W.  J. 
IntematloDat  Sit 
Jenainga  ft  Orlffl 
Judd,  H.  L.  ft  > 
N.  t.  Iniulattd 
Parker,  Chaa.  C 
Rogera,  B.  L.  ft 
Wallace,  R.  ft  B 
Walllngford  Co. 
Yale,  0.  I.  Htg 


American  Bins 
Barlow  Broi.  O 
Benedict  ft  Bur 


Connecticut  I  owns  ana   ineir  manuiaciurers 


a  RolUiw  lUQ  On. 


CroM  ft  Bpeir*  UuUi 
DilT,  M.  J.  ft  Sou 
DnunTi  John 


learn 

,',   H.  ft  Soni 

llulawo  Bm. 

Hn>t>  Im  ft  Cold  8tonc«  Co. 


ft  Oo. 
Co. 

?hllH!    Co. 


Jodd,  W.  B. 


Muulactunn'  Fooi 
HuTlIle  Bra*.  Co. 
-        lie.  E.   1.  Mil 


lUttatuL .„  — 

Hittbnn  ft  WllUrd  Klg.  Co.  . 
HoCMrtbr  ft  Moon 
Honlai,   L.   M. 
Nitldul  Wire  Uittna  Go. 
Htm  Buland  Wmtcli  Co. 
Na«(  IluiutaeturlBt  Co. 
Ifo*dtj  Manulaetunnc  Oo. 
Pbonk,    Frad 
Piatt  Tina,  ft  Oo. 

ft  Atwood  Kamilutuifnft  C 


a  (OaknUe) 


OakWItr  Co.   (OaliTlUe) 

amlth,  Sermoiir  ft  Son  ' 
Woolion,  J.  B.   (WaU 

WEST  HARTFORD 

Goodirin  Bma.  Pottctr  Co.  (Elmwood) 
Park  Brick  Co.  (Elmwood) 
WMtlock  Coil  Pipe  Co.    (E 

WE8TPORT 


Shoe  Uardwire  Co. 
SmICli   *   Grim  >(f«.   Oo. 
amlUi.   J.    R.    ft  Oo. 
Stimdud  Elntric  Tline  Co. 


Waterbuiy  Braa  Goodi  Corp. 
Waterburr   Bacfcle   Co. 
Watertnirj  Button  Co. 
W»t«rt)ur7  Clock  Co. 
Walertiui]'  Ondbl*  Co. 


Wat*rbui7  Wire  Die  Co. 
WatwYllle  Cutlery  Oo.    (Wntervlllf) 
Welcb,  H.  L.   Hoalerr  Co.   (W'rllle) 
Wfyand,  Hmrr  Co, 


WATER FORD 

Booth  Broa. 

OirdDer,   Henrr    (Ulllnone  Pt.) 
RoMiw™.  V.  P.  Papi-r  Co.   {Q.  HIU) 
Woodwortb,   N.   A.    (Quakar  HI!" 


WATERTOWN 

Baird  lladiine  Co.  (Oakrllle) 

lincwar    ft    DartlMt    Bilk    Oo. 

(Waterton) 
ilDswar,   U.  ft  Son*  Bilk   Co. 


Atlan: 


!  Starcl 


Bndler,  Q.   ' 

CoinputlBg  Scatr  Co.   (Saugatucli 

Doider  nana  ft  Tool  Co.  (Saugal 

Embalmen'  Supplj  Co. 

Kfmpcr.  Charld  H.,  Jr. 

'    —   UanalncturlDC   Co. 

tuck  Ufe.  Co.    (Bauiatull) 

man,  Rutua  (SauKitwA) 

Wea^rt   Paper  Co. 

WETHERSFIELD 

-il  Blower  Co. 


WILLI  NQTON 


WINCHESTER 

Brown  Mach.  Co.  (Winstad) 
rartfr  k  Hikea  Uadi.  Co.   (Winated) 
Dudlay,  Gao.  &  Son  Co.  (W'td) 

FTa^x^b1e''R'ubber  Good*  Co. 
Gilbert,  Wm.L.CIoek  Co.  (W'd) 
Goodwin  &  Kinti  Co.  (Wt'd). 
llarrl»n,  B.  J.  ft  Bon  Co.   (Wlnrted) 
Moore,   Franklin  Co.   <WinsUd) 
Uornn  Silver  Plate  Co.   (Wlnatad) 
New  England  Knitting  Co.  (WInited) 
New  EngUnd  Pin  Co.   (Wlmted) 
Rieharda,  B«B]aiiiiD  ft  Co.  {Wioated) 


Hidiarda,  T.  C.  Hardwaiv  Oo.  (VM) 
Boe,    John    W.    (WiiiatKl) 
Strang    Mfg.  Co.   (Winsted) 
Wilcox,  Qeorge  C   (Wlarted) 
Wlnalcd  Cabinet  Co.  (WloHdl 
Winsted  Eitee  Tool  Worka   (WiaMJ 
WinatBdHosiery  Co.  (W'td) 
Wlmted  Mlg.  Co.  fwinatni) 
Vinited  Silk  Co.    (Winsted) 
WiMted   Yarn  Oo.    (Wioaled) 

WINDHAM 


r.  Co.   (WilHnuBtkJ 


1.    (N.   1 


.  Wind 


Hillbouae  ft  Tarlor   (WUtlntxaiiF) 
Holland  Ml?.  Co.  (Witliminlic) 
Latham    ft    Crane    ( Wlllimuite) 
Hall.  E.  H.  ft  Son  (N.  Wtidham) 
Slbler,    Wm.    (N.    Windham) 
Smith  ft  Wln[i«ter  Co.   (S.  WTar^ 
Thread  CllT  Collar  Co.  (WlIUnaMir) 
Turner.  A.   O.    (Wiltfmantle) 


inb.  ft  Heal 
■ntic    Otton 


WINDSOR 
aaalieturlnft  Corp. 


Bor  Collar  ft  (^ff  Co. 
WINDSOR  LOCKS 


CUrk,  Ceo.  P.  Co. 
I^eiter.  C  R.  ft  Son* 
Horton.  E.  ft  Son  Oo. 


WOODBURY 


CurtlB.  Danld  ft  S 


CONNECTICUT    PRODUCTS    AND     MANUFACTURERS 

Concerns  named  in  heavy  type  are  given  in  full  detail  in  preceding  pages. 

trincbester  Repestins  Am 


ADVERTISING   NOVELTIES 
Cuaitl-Way  Co.         (Merlden) 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS 
Catvnj  Harrow  Co.  (Higr""!") 

AMMONIA 
Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 
AMMUNITION 

Am.  ft  Brilieh  MIt  Co.     <Brtd«eport) 

Onion  MeUllEc  Cartridge  Co. 

U  B  Rapid  Fire  Quo  ft  Powder  Co. 


(Hew  Haven) 
ARM    BANDS 
Blakesler  HoTell]'  Co.  (Briatol) 

AUTOMOBILES   ' 

Elaetrio  Vehiela  Co.         (Dtfd.) 
Popa  Mfg  Co. 

CorbinMotorVehic1aCo.(N.B.) 
Loeomobile  Co.  o(  America  (Btidgept) 

ElaenhuCh  HoraeleM  Vehicle  (>>. 

(Middletown) 


Whitlook  Colt  Pip*  Ca.(Htfdl 
AUTO   SPECIALTIES 

Uncaa  SpedaltT  Co.  (Jtennell 

BEDSTEADS   (Matallie) 
Hartford   Badatsad  Co.(Btfl) 
Nat'l  Spg.  B^  ^.- J^^:.^!^!:! 


t.  Bedataad  On.  (ShcUli 


Industrial  Strength  of  Conneaicut 


New  Drpai 


.. {Bristol) 

New  Drurtiirc  lltg  Co.  "    • 

B«ln  Bros  KIg  Co.     (Eut  Hunplon)  . 


(Uerlden) 

Hiuntuck) 


BELTINQ    (Laathar) 

Jawell  Baiting  Co.  (Hartford) 

Coe  ft  Browa  (Nn  Hnven) 

Norwich  U((  Co.  (Norwich) 

IJImer    twther    Co. 
S   Palmer  &  Co.  (Brlrlgrporl) 

William  Sumner  Dcltine;  Co,  (Tollind) 

BICVCLES 


licjde  MIg  Co.     (Torrlngton) 
BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 


(Hintord) 
(Bridgeport) 

BLANK   BOOKS 


Veedir  Ufg  Co. 

PlMt    t    LHtO' 

Ubcrty  Cycle  CO. 


BLUrNQ 
Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 
BOATS 

a»nfonj  4  N  y  TrsmportXlon 


nwich  Ticht  Yird       (Gr«nwtoti) 
walk   Launch   Co.  (Norwilk) 

(SUmrord) 


SUmtord  Ud 


r  Vehicle  Co, 
r  Co. 
ft  Son     {Clldoft 


H  B  Beach  t  Son  (Hirtlord 

Billow  Co.  (Hew  HiTen) 

Ker  Haven  Boiler  Warka  " 

Randolph-Clowf*  Co.  (WiterbuiT) 

HopWB  Chiptn  Ktg  Co.  (New  London) 

K«llo^f^MoCr^lnIn■llnweliCo  (NVcli' 

Wm  II  Page  Boiler  Co. 

Bridgeport  Boiler  Worki  (Bridgeport) 

BONE   GOODS 


BOOKS  A    BINDING 
Case,  Lodcwood  ft  Brilmril  Co.{Htld.) 
Prit*.  J[*e  A  Adkim         (New  Hnven) 
Tuttie.  MorehouM  ft  Taylor  Co. 
Ulddlesel  Count)'  Printer^  (Portland) 

BOXES    (Paper) 

H  J  Milli  (Briatol) 

C    J    CHltuKhan  (Hartford) 

Hartford  Boi  Co. 

Nichoti  Paper  Box  Co.  " 

H    H   Corbin  ft  Son       (New  Britain) 


Ishon  Bd>  ft  Parte  Co. 


New    KngUnd  llfg  Co. 

IV  J  HodgeCti  (WallinglDrd) 

WaterbuiT  Psper  Bon  Co.(Waterbiii7> 

Bingham  Paper  Box  Co.  (H.  London) 
Norwich  Paper  Box  Co.  (Norwidi) 
Frank  W  dark  (Bethel) 

.John  Reid  '' 

Bridgeport  Paper  Box  Co. (Bridgeport) 
Corrpreattd  Paper  Box  Co.  *' 


rtiw  ft  Son  (Newtowi 

Paper  PaU  ft  Box  Co.  (Norwall 
p  Box  Co.  (South  Norwall 


BOXES   (Wood) 

Bronaon  ft  Robinion  Co.       (Harttord) 
.1  W  Rockwrll 

Chaa  T  I>odd  (UerJdeo) 

Chaa  S  St  .lohni  (South  Horwatk) 

Putnam  Box  Corp  (Putnam) 

BRASS  GOODS 

Bristol  BniM  Co.  (Porestrllle) 


'    Appliance  Spedaltr  Co. 


(Chester) 

BUILDERS'    HARDWARE 

(New  Britain) 
Ruaaell  A  Erwin  Mfg  Co. 
P  A  F  Corbin 
Stanley  Work* 

BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES 

H  Wale*  Line*  Co.  (Meriden) 

BUTTONS 

New  Haven  Button  Co.  (New  Haren) 


L  C  WUtt  Oo, 

Khnwood  Button  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

Itathewar   Uf>  Co.  '■ 


CANNED  GOODS 


CARDBOARD 

(Olutonburr) 


Mitchell   MIe  Co. 
Iran  Co. 


ft  To'm 


(NoTwalk) 

(Hl>°mfnrdl 
(Winsted) 

BRASS  (Sheet) 

Brirtol   Bran  Co.  (Brirtol) 

BRICKS 

(Elmwood) 


.    (New  Havi 


(Hopewell) 
HBOcbeMpr) 


WllUrd  A  Case 

Wm.  Fonldg  Co. 

UrookiWe  Paper  Oo.    (Bo.  Manchater) 

ItoKera  Paper  lltg  r'o.  « 

New  HaTen  Piilp  ft  Board  Co.  (N.B.) 

Diamond  Match  Co.  (Southport) 

E.iteni  Straw  Board  Co.   (Versallle*) 


(N.  W 


Standard  Card  ft  Paper  Co.   (B'port) 
Talt   ft  Sons   Paper   Co.  " 

United  Box  Board  ft  Paper  Co. 

Walport  Paper  Co. 
" -^•.-  Board  a 


(Wertport) 
((Chaplin) 
(AndoTer) 


(Vem, 

CARPETS 

fTartrorrt  Carpet  Co.   (Thomnaonnjlle) 

Up»n.  Martin  ft  Co. 

Reid  Carpet  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

CARPENTERS'   TOOLS 


CARRIAGE  CLOTH 

ninton    Mill!   Co.  (Vorwlch) 

PalrflpTd    Rubher  Co.  (Fairfield) 

CARRIAGES   A    PARTS 

Oulllord  Wheel  HFg  Co.       (Guilford) 
M  Anmtning  ft  Co.  (New  B*t<b> 


Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufacturers 


N«wH«vciiCuTla«BCo.CNewHBTen) 
BuButI   K.   Pua  " 

Babraok  A  BiSth  OurUft  Oo. 
U  Bmrd  ft  Sod  Oo.  « 

JUH*  V  Hsrrj  A  Boa  Cd. 

U  B  BIu  (Norwlcli) 

aofftt  fe  Ckirk  Omp.  '' 

BID*  Blbbon  Hotm  k  Ckrrtut  Od. 

{BrldKpini) 
Oitca    Ctrrtoi*    Oo.  " 

C  W  Hall  CirrlM>  Oo. 
ttlnclii    k   JohUDo  ** 

Wbod   ft   Wood   B<Ddliw  Co. 
W  P  Btbeu^  (PUlBlldd) 

rlTnn  ft  DotI*  (Butami 

Btudard   U^T  Cta-  (TorrlBcton) 

Bnderidi  <»rrii«t  Oo,     (klddletown) 
J.  B.  Iran  ^ 


CA8TINQS  (Bran) 


Pbooli  Brua  Fomdrr  Oo. 
Wbl  So«di  <lfe«  B 

r  L  Owlord  Ob.  (Ai 


n  ft  Oo. 

Xajnelrto  Br**  FomifcT  " 

PeQuot  BnM  Foundry  ("""Jil 

BHdnport  Dcoxldind  Brewa  ft  Hstal 
Oo.  (BpJflfBport) 

P  J  DoMTin  Bri«  raaalij  (to.       " 
W   a  Rinrdl  ft  Oo.  ,_     ^       , 

PinbuTT   Bri»  Worfci  (Dmbutr) 

BlrmlnKtum    Brui   Oo.  (Sbcttn) 


CASTINGS    (Iron) 

•■■clam  Foundrv  Co.  (Rrl"ton 
SUkPfUS?  O,"  ""•  (Hartford) 
Hirtlord   Foud*t  Corp.  _ 

pbonli    Iran   Worki  Corp.  ** 

gUndurd   F0UO1I17  fti.  __,^,  , 

MiDnblf  Iron  Voit*  (New  Britain) 
0.  E.  Whiton  "'i^JU^i^iS-aonl 
Vuku    Hon    Wofki  " 

F  T  Carter  t'^^"S,\;? 

raumpion  Urrc  Oo.  (Bo*)"  P'5! 

MallMMe  Iron  Fitting!  Oo.  (Branford) 
Birmingham  Iron  FounihT  ,  <I;nW') 
fl  H  B^m  (New  HaTHiS 

KeLamn    Foundiy    Oo. 
fl  F  Wam«-  MTg  Oo. 
Rotwrt  Wllwn 

S»rmwir  Iron  Foundry  Oo.  (B^tMMii) 
Nauptuek  Mailable  Iron  Qc. 

Mann(irtHrer"»  Foundrr  (■Watertmry) 
Walrrhurr  P»rffl  FdT.  *  ^*'*_^'' 
T.iiehn   Foundrr  Co.  {Norwlotij 

A  n  V\T\rr  Sini  (Stontngton) 

Brldjrport   VillHbte  Iron    Oo, 

(BHdeeport) 


CASTINGS    (StMl) 

National  Bted  Fdr  Oo.  (Kev  Ha 
A  O  BUfai  Autl-mitlisi  Hetal  C 


ileal  (Norwiti) 
(Bridceport) 
(Danbiuy) 


Ocoeral  diHniiMl  Oo. 


L   Ca, 


Ownlcal  Wooka  ol  Amoica 


(OlsibRKik) 
(atamlnrd) 

CHINA  WARE 
Hslmaohmlad  Mfg  Co. 

(Meriden) 

CHUCKS  <Lathe) 
Cuihmain  Chuek  Co. 

(Hartford) 
Jaeoba  UfK  Oo.  " 

Skinner  Chuek  Co.  (M.  Brit.) 
Union    Mfg    Co. 
E  Hortm  ft  Bon  CD.  (Vlndaar  Loll) 
Hooaon  ft  Pettlt  Htf  Oo. 
^•^  (New  " ■■ 


CLOCKS 


(Nom1)i>  '■ 
nundrj  Corp,  __  "  ' 
Co.  (Bo,  NorwaTkl 
in  Fdr,  (Shflton) 
llaeh.  Oo.   (Putimm)  | 

(RoSiTltle{l| 
(BtaSonMUe)'! 


H  O  numpaoD  dock  Oo.  " 

8«atoiw    dock    Oo.  (Famtrllle) 

Parker    Clock   Co.  Iferfdec) 

New  Haren  OloA  Oo.  (New  Hann) 
Standard  Klee.  Time  Oo.  (WatcirbuTT) 
WateibuT7  Olod   Oo.  " 

(Wtnated) 
Wm  L  Qllbai^  CTook  Co. 
Goodwin   &    Kintz  Co.  " 

Annual  wind  dock  Oo.  (Iftddletawn) 

CLOCK    PARTS 

Toiinr  Bret  (PoTcatrtllol 

Reena  Ut(  Co.  (HOIord) 

BrHceport  Enamal  Dial  Oo. 

(Bridgeport) 

COIN    REGISTERS 

Burdick-Oorbin   Oo.  (Hartlord) 


ead  ft  Co.  (I 

CORKS 


Brenlar   Ootset    Oo.  (Ottbjt 
Braoka  Cofaet  Oo.             (Now  Raroi) 

nithert  Mfl  (3b.  " 

Hlckok  Co.  " 
I    Newman  ft  Bona 

r  BtrouiP  ft  Co.  '■ 

Stroll  iP- A  dler  ft   Oo.  ^ 

nn.  O.  Batriidler  ft  CO.  (Bridgeport) 
Birdaey.  *  Bomera  " 

Crown    Onrtet    C!o.  " 

nowner,  Hawea  ft  Oo,  " 

Warner  Broa  Cotaet   Oo,  " 

R  ft  O  Ooraet  Oo.  (8,  Norwalk) 

R  N  Banelt  Oo.  (Sbdton) 

COTTON  GOODS 

AMWinft  MtlU       *M1?51?»£1™'' 
1  Broadbcnt  ft  Bod  (Unlonrille) 


B  MintenDn  Cd>  (Wbdvli 
■cola  O  ft  C  Ol  (Aan 

«  Bulaad  Waip  CU.  (Sb  & 
Itt^lfilla  O- 


Aahland  OnttoD  Oo. 


Palmo'   Broa  Cto.  (VkiO.' 

Psquot    llilla 

Hfitlc  Twine  Oo.  HbaiO 

(Hawlaka^ 
New  Si«laiid  Ckipet  Ua.  Cb. 
Bllatrllle  MOla  lu.  (Gml 

Palla   Co. 
Bbetuckat  Oo. 
Peter  Btroni 


(Kaakr* 


Kaauolt  UK  Oo. 
Am  nrcad  Co. 
Lonaine   Ufa  Oo. 

Totokett  KIUi  Oa.  (Touto 

Brtei  Utt  Od.  (Tttuer 

O  W   Pmitlce  rwf  - 

Duaarille  lilB  Oo.  (Chv.' 

Oseaarill*  Uta  Oo.  (^<nij 
RmaK  aimpoDB  Mg  Oo.       Ofii 

Adam  Hrr  On.  (Site 

Lee'i  yt(  Oo.  (Vtor, 

Attawaugan   Oo.  (IttCTnrc 

W  B  Lev  Oo.  (Chatnl  TlZkc 
DanlelnnTllle  OvttiB  Co.  (DiMc 
Qninebaug  Oo. 

Fred  R  talth  (B  Iflls^ 

Aldridi  Wg  Oo.  Otx^- 


Rarin*  IQlla  Oo. 

CRUCIBLES 

Cnielble  Oft.  (W'l- 
CrueMe   Ca.    IM*" 

CUTLERY  (Poektt' 

HumiaoB  ft  Becktar  *''L'^' 
Sonthlagbin    Out.    Oa.    (R-  i~= 
Miller  Bros  Cut.  Co.(M-' 
WaterriHe   Cut.   Oo.  (Wi— 

CbaQengr  Cut.  Con.  (>■'  -' 
Hollw  Mfg   Oo.  (l*-- 

Northfleld  Knire  Cn.  fV^ 

NorthSeld  Knlte  do  (S^vl*  ^ 
■nwmaitOB  Kidfe  Ob.  (Ti^-"-" 
Gnp(r«  Rnlte  Oo.  i*"" 

CUTLERY   rr»Wt' 
Lenders,  Frary  A  Cla-^ 

(New  P'- 
Hart  MIX  Co.  (Ti  - 

TTnfon  Cot  ft  Rdw.  Oo. 
H«rid«a   Cot.   O). 

Intanikt.  Silv*r  C«.(:< 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

n>Tttiird  D>ii7   Co.  (HiTtlonl) 

Kbt  England  Dilry  Corp  (N,  H*nn) 
tiller  Pinn  Ci«mwy  Co. 
Boniai'.  CoDd.  Milk  Co,     (Newtowo) 

DIES 

Ewett  Horton  .  (BHitol) 

In  B  Smith  (Brinol) 

L  E  Rhode*   (Hartford 
MeridBn   Maeh  Tool   Co. 

(Merlden) 
^mtUrj  Wire  Me  Co.  (Wlbury) 
■Jxa  Tool  Co.  ( Bridgeport j 

DREGS  SHIELDS 

Dmo  Mfg  Co>        (Mlddletono) 

DRESS  STAYS 

Jnlon   Fibrio    Co.  (AnsonU) 

DRILL    PRESSES 


DROP   HAMMERS 
liiingt  A  Sponeer  Co.  (Htfd.) 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 


-lirt  A  HBoema 
lart  Mfg  Co. 
ohm -Pratt  Co. 
'orton  ElM.   InitniE 


(N. 


(UuichMtcr} 
"ew   Britain) 

(PllJDTlllf) 

(Wind      ■ 


oaj  Mia  Ooip  

•"Oil   Electric  Co.  (AnionU) 

P  Craiwon  Eltc  Ufa  Oo. 
odd   RIeclric   Ittg   Co.        («*rfd«i) 
erne  Wire  Co.  (Sew  HiTtnS 

E  Holiday  Mh  Co. 

T  Inflated  Wre  Co.  (Wall'jford) 
■terbur)-  Bittcrj  Co.  tW«terbui7) 
rriBt  ElMtrlo  Co,  (Bridgeport) 

ertin,  ElM.  gurilch  Mrs  Co. 

A  Perklni  Else.  Co.       (Torr'gton) 

ELECTRIC  FUSES 
shns-Pritt  Co.  (Hartford) 
ELECTRIC  INSULATORS 
ihnB- Pratt  Co.  (Hartford) 
ELECTRIC  SWITCHES 
■  rt  A  Hogei 
art  Mfg  Co. 

ELECTROTYPES. 

(HarKord) 


Mugford 

abort    Wellor 

P!nd>r  Corp. 

rftord    EnenTlnK    Co.  " 

a  Pwk  ft  Eo. 

T  Raniiim  *  Oo.        (New  Ritoi) 
It  His  Co. 

B  Sheldon  Co.  " 

irtfM-Way  Co.  (Merlden) 

W  Whoolor  Co.     (Meriden)  I  SUmtord  MlK  Co. 


F  A  BcntoD  t  Bod  (Brtdseport) 

EMERY   (Ground) 

OrlenUl  RmiirT  Co.  (Hew  UmvtB} 

Bridfepon  Safety  Emer^  Wheel  Co. 

(Bridgeport) 
BprinsOild  UIg  CO. 

ENAMELED  GOODS. 

Ne»   Eagkuid   EnamellDK   Co, 


Hubrook   Motor  Woriii  (HnUc) 

N.  London  Marine  Iron  Works 

(NQW  IiODdOll) 

\ane  (HI  Eiurine  Oo.       (Bridgeport) 
PaciBc  Iron  Worki 

Rnval     Fniilnment     CO.  " 

»  Work!      (9.  Konwlk) 


ENGINES  (Qaaoline) 

Harriman  Motor  WorliB  (Haitlord) 

Hirtlord  Engine  Worki  '• 

Bvarta  Kte  Co.  •■ 
F  A  l«w  Uach  Oo. 

New  Dritaln  Macb  Co.  (N.  Britain) 

"  —  Ulliiop  (Myrtle) 

c  Motor  Worka  '■ 

.  _..    London  Motor  Oo.  (V.  London) 

PiilT«eld  Motor  Co.  (Faimeldj 
ItroofcJjTi  Ry  Bupply  Co.         (MlanoaJ^ 

Norwilk  Launch  Co.  ftJorwalk) 

atumtonl  Motor  Co.  (StamfordJ 

y.  R  Johnaon  (Putnam) 

Eagle  Bicvcle  Mfg  Co.  (Torr'gton) 

H   W   Hubbard  (MWflletowni 

Keating  Motor  Co.  " 


Myattc  V 


ENGINE  GOVERNORS 
EHckeriog  GoverDor  Co.        (Portland) 

ENQRAVINQ    (Photo) 

A    Mugford  (Hartford) 

Hirtlord  Engniiing  Co.  "  i 

Robert    Wollor  H 

Brown  A  Sto^M  Co.       (N.  Hirm) 
CurtiM'Way  Co.  (MIerldoQ) 

W  W  Whaeler  Co.    (Merlden) 

ENGRAVING  (Wood) 

(Hartford) 


FABRICS 

Arawana  MilU       iMIddletowu) 
Hew   Haven   Web  Co.  (Kamden) 

Cott-A.Lap   Co.  (New   Uaveo) 


Ponemah  Mltla  (Tattrille) 

Bias  Narrow   Fabric  Cto.      (B'dgep'l) 
Bridgeport  Coach  l^ct  Co.  " 

Bridgeiwrt  Elaitlo  Fabric  Co,  " 

Conn  Web  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

J  0  Irving  (D«nhury) 

C   E   Radcllffe  (Long  Hill) 

Muller   Gloria   MUll  (Wlnnipauk) 

Boeoe.  Prppird  &  Co.      (8.   HorwaUi) 
HolunHH  Ufg  Co.  (Stamford) 

Buawll  Ulg  'Co.  (Rockfall) 

FAIENCE  (Architootural) 

Hartford   Faienca  Co.    (HTd) 

FIREARMS 

Colt's  Pat.  Firo  Arms  Mfg  Co. 
(Hartford) 

Meriden  Fire   Amu  Co.        (Meriden) 


Winchester  B'ptg.   Arma  Co.  " 

Creacent  Fire  Arma  Co.       (Norwich) 

W  H  Davenport  Fire  Atms  Co.  " 

HopUna  k  Allm  Arnii  Co. 

Thame*  Arma  Mtg  Co. 

Tobln  Mtg  Co. 

Otla  A  Smltb  (RocklalU 

FIREWORKS. 

O  W  Backa  k  Bona       (W*IUngford1- 
it  BacVa  Sont  "' 

FISH  LINES  (Silk) 

E  J  Uartln-a  Sons  (Rockvllle^ 

FLATWARE 


A  Mugford 
Robert  Waller 

Oilboun  Show  Print  Co. 
A    Pindar   Corp. 
R  S  Peek  Co. 

ENVELOPES 

P*p«r  Co.      (Bumilde) 


Am  Paper  Oooda  Co.       (Kenalngton) 
W  J   HoDat  (New   Haven) 

U  S  EDVclap«  Co.  (Rockvllle) 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Imperial  Oranum  Co.  (N.  Ham) 

C  D  Bom  t  Son  (Hew  London^ 

New  Englind  Food  Co.  (E.  Norwalk> 
Echo  Finn  Corp  (Bantam) 

Borden'a  Cond.  Hllk  Co,  (Canaan) 
Borden'*  Cond,  H!Ik  Co.  (Ume  Rock) 

FOOTWEAR 

Benedict  It  Co.  (New  CinUD) 

lAunaburv,  Matthewwin  M  Co. 
!  {8,   Norwalk) 

lAunaburr  A   Soule  (Stamford) 

W  D  Caae  t  Co.  (Pulium> 

W  S  Johnson 
Ooodyeir  Rubber  Co.       (Hiddletown> 

FORGINGS   (Drop) 

Billing!  A  Spenoer  Co.  (Hfd.> 

Blakealee  Forging  Co.  (Plantavllle) 
Kllboum  *  BUwp  Co.  (New  Haven) 
Bridgeport  Forge  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

FURNACES 

Turner  Hater  Co.  (Briatol) 


FURNITURE 

O  D  CiM  Co.  (aulltord) 

EuUm  Loungt  Co.       (Hew  Uilford) 
B  J  HirrlBD  Son  Co.  (WiiuWd) 


GERMAN  SILVER 

BrIKol   Snn  Co.  (Briitol) 

GLASS  (Cut) 

J  D  Bergn  Co.  (IfnldRi) 

Ititamational  Silvar  Co. 

Uerlden  Cut  Qlua  Co. 
J  J  tllUnd 

GLASS   CUTTERS 

W  L  Bur«tt  (Briitol) 

GLASSWARE 


a  a  Butboloniew 
Turner  ft  Deivui 
Am,   Bit  ft   Aufur  Co. 
C  E  Aodrewt 


H  Lrdull  ft  Fouldi 


(EdEewood) 
(FortstTille) 


P  J  Hindd 
Helmtchmied  Mfg  Co. 

(Merideo) 


Am.  Needle  Worki         (Hew  Britain) 
Benton  ft  Brndle;  Co.  " 

Corbin  Cabinet   Lack  Co. 

(New  BHtaln) 
P  &    F  Corbin 
Corbin   Screw  Corp. 
Hart  A  Cooley  Co. 
0  S  Judd 

Landera,   Frary  A  Clark 
North  A  Judd  Mfg  Co. 
Rutaell   A   Erwin   Mfg  Co. 
Stanley  Rule  A  Levef  Co. 
Stanley    Worka 
Tsplin  Utg  Co. 
Traut  A  Mine  Mfg  Co. 
Union    Mfg    Co. 
C  H  Cilor  (PUlDTiHe) 
L  H  Ciner  '• 
A  H  Clirk  ft  Son  " 
Clarke  Outor  Co.  *■ 
Rim  OltT  Brui  ft  Rlnt  Co. 
'     HUla 


Oibom  A 


(Plintxrille^^ 


O   L   BlidDD  (Huttoid)   I 

John  U  Ner  ft  Co.  ''  ' 

U  8(rt(t  ft  Soni  "  I 

GONGS  I 

W  C  Ladd  (Bristol) 

GRAPHOPHONES 

Am.  nnphophone  0>.         (Brldtcp't) 

GAUGES 

Aihcmtt   ills   Co.  (Bridgeport) 

O  a  Cooper  (TerrvriUe) 

GUNS  (Machtne  A  QBtling) 

ire     r    » 
GUNS 

Am.    ft   British   Utg  Co.    (Brldsep't) 
O  S  Bipld  Fire  Cun  ft  Power  Co. 
(Derby) 

HAMMOCKS 

Arawana  Miiis       (Middiptown 

Qoodall  Hammock  Co.    (MIddlelovn 
HARDWARE 

(Brlnol)  , 


1  Wood  Tool  Co. 
na    Nut    Co.  (So 

ft  Coriiln  Utg  Co. 


H  W  Humphrey 


Biiler  Tttg  Co. 
An«alii    (ruTeltj  Co. 
H  C  Cook  ft  Co. 
J  B  Gardner  aoni. 
3  O  A  C  Co. 
dnhim   lite  Oo. 
Howe  Ulg  Co. 

J^THeriT  Iflc  Co. 


(WelhenBeld; 


Wm  ScboUborn  Oo. 


Fowler  Ndl  CO. 


Little  Slfec  Kit  C 


imden  Utg  Co. 


'l"^. 


(So.  Brioii) 
(UiiMOlr) 
(WilliwhnI) 
(WUtiWi 


Btake  ft  J_-_ 
B  H  Pry  ft  Oo. 
IlKttatucfc  Mrs  Co. 
I,  U  Morden 
Noem  Utg  Co. 
Sboe  Eiidware  Co. 
Smith  ft  GrlRi  IU|  Co 
WatertuiT  Budile  Oo. 
Berbeaer  ft  Bowlud  Hllpi. 

Am  BueUe  Co.  " 

Wen  HBrcD  BwUe  Co. 

WeM  H>Ta  Utg  Co. 

Grleffi  Ulg  Co.  (1>alnD>' 

Kew  London  ViK  Wort*  (N.  1/tir) 

Bird,  Union  Co.  (Sorwiii 

Chelsea   Pile  Worb 

Puriwn  IHit  Co. 

R  0  Bomett 

Geo  B  GmmaD 


(VUOtIIM 


(BtudrtCfi 


Faner-Uarlan 


ChiB  Parker  Co. 


(Hamden) 
(Ueriden^ 


Bridgeport  Bdw  1U(  Co. 
Bunu.  SUnr  ft  Oo. 
Columbia  Bolt  ft  Hut  C«. 


Locke    Hleel    Relt    Co. 

Meta3   W«re  Htj  Co. 

Smith   ft    CKe  lltg  Co. 

Spring    Per£   Co. 

Swinnerton   A  SnUen  Kt  Oo. 

Welldieh   Broa  HIS  Oo. 

WhiU  Mfr  Oo.  _     ^ 

Lennox  Shear   Co.  (Biwtfc 

Runell,    BIrdaaU  ft  Ward 

Bolt  ft  Nut  Cj.  '"— ' 

Lockwood  Ulg  Oo.         (1 


Ira  B  Smith 
Clayton    Broo 

W   0  lAiId 


.tlM  lire  Co. 

r  S  Burn  Urg  Co. 
!  Cawleg  ft  Co. 

f  ft  n  T  Fitch  Oo. 


Bolt  Oo.  '• 

ruff  ft  Son  Oo.  " 

(New  H>yen2 


Sterena  CO.       ("» J""*;' 


Mai  lory  Wheeler  Co. 
Met»l  Mr;  Co. 
I  Jimei  F  UoltOT  ft  Co. 


Eagie   IxIa'oo."'       ^"Tt^^l 

Prtigre«l»e    Mfj   Oo.       (I«™r-, 

Toriington   lirg  Oo. 

Tuner  ft  Seyiriour  ICtg  Co. 

L'nion   Hardware  Oi.  , 

Pnnklin    Moor.   Oo.  (*!==-•', 

■    Hornn  Sllrer  Pkle  Oo 
•    T  O  Blehirda  Hdw.  Oi. 

"'   ona  Mfg  Co.  ,^  ., 

L  Valley  M*  Co.  (CbHw  B;;^-' 
'    Oierter  MIg  Co.  <™*  . 


IcDi,    CritCEDdai' ft  Oo. 
HARNESS   HARDWARE 


>rth  &  Judd  Mfg 

Co. 

»w  Britain) 

HARNESSES 

A    A   LiDS 

(BrldTOort) 

HATS 

U    Andrtwi 

(Hartford) 

Ddertiotf  ft    Ob. 

(lllltord) 

r«~tS3rd!.°-- 

'■-.issl 

<hel     Ulk    Co. 

mum    A    Falrdilld 

sr-.'o?- 

" 

ad  «  Dunnlnr  Hat  Oo. 

IwlD    Short   H»t  Co. 

lUire  Broi  t  Oo. 
oiutt    H>t    Oo. 

(Danbufri 

LDbury   On. 

hnW  Orsen  k  9orn 

Inc.               " 

«D  Sort  Hmt  Mfi  Oo 
««,    Von   Oil   Oo. 

C  Holler  A  Co. 
IjU    WallbauBen    A 

30. 

*    H.t   H(B  Co. 

c  Soft   Hat  Co. 

E    Lmx 

A  Malloi?*  Son* 

UcLachln 

BAn-  Bnt  ft  Co. 

IllsH  Hit  Co. 

B  If  urpbr  A  Co. 

iHoul  HM  Oo. 

iBdle  A  WWW 

A  a  Hat  Oo. 

noB  A  Stmt 

C  Wheeler 

(Norwalli) 

M  BarU»l  Co. 

(8.  Nonwll^ 

^l  A  BU^"^ 

A  nodnn  ft  00. 

B  Hubbdl 

nish  Hat  Co. 

)lk  Rst  Co. 

C  Wilson  A  Co. 

alhicer  A  Dreycr 
!w  Miltord  a.t  On. 

(N.  MiUord) 

lAT    FORMING   A    FINISH- 

ING 

rthel  Hat  fonntof  Co.          (Bethel) 

's^^lSrt  ""  °° 

/asj. 

D  Tweedy  «  Co. 

M  norcb 

at  Forming  Co, 

(B.  Norwalli) 

Diamond   loe  Oo.  (SUmI 

INDEX    BOOKS 
Burr  Index  Co.         (Hartford) 

Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

IRON    OR   STEEL    (Bar) 


a  BaTos  Iron  ft  Steel 


Co,  (N.  H.) 
(E.  (^uaan) 


Corbln 

KNIFE    HANDLES 
Salbbiu7  Cut  A  Haiidle  Co.  (Sail)']') 

KNIT  GOODS 

RoTal  Knit.  lUDa  (Putnam) 

LACE  CURTAINS 

TarllTlIla  Uce  Utg  Co.   (TarlBr'lle) 
LACQUERS 

e  Co.       (New  H»*en) 


DiTid  B  Crockf 
Parrott  Vaniiih  Co. 
CeUukiid  Zapon  Oo. 


Co. 


(Stanford) 
I  LADDERS 

E  O  Biahop  A  Oo.  (Battfoid) 

I  LAMPS 

I  Edward  Miller  A  Co.  (M'den) 

I  BcoTille  ft  Peck  Co.  (N.   Haren) 

aterena  A  Sackett  Co.  " 

Uatthewa  A  Vlllard  Ula  Oo  (W^uir) 
Plume  ft  Atwood  Mfg  Co.  '• 

Goodwin  a.  Kintz      [Wlnsted) 


Q«i^  A  Bhnard  ft 
Fred  K  Bnlfilni 
Chu    H    Kempner, 


Calhoun  Show  Pilot 


Pratt  &  Whitnai 

£dr«d  W  Clarli 
Coolty  A  Trevor  Hlg 
Fenn-Badls  Kaehine 
Onr  ft  Prior  Uachh . 
Carlyls  Johnaon  Mac: 
Mutual  Uachlne  Co. 
National  MaiAlae  Co 
Pboenli  Ute  Oo. 
W  H  Pickering  A  O 

L  E  Rhodoa 

aigoumey  Tool  <3o. 
Dwigfat  SUte  Hacblii 
John  Tbompaon  Prs : 
Whitney  Mfg  Oo. 


Thompson  CWo  Fori : 
C  E  Bllllngi  UIg  O  . 
Otorge  P  iSiark  Co, 
WindaoT  Lock!  Mack 
H  O  cook  Machine 
Parrel  Fonndir  ft  M 
Moridsn  Mach.    ' 


F  Wheeler  A  8 


1   Hat  Oo. 
HEATERS  (FMd  Watar) 
/hitlock  Coil  Pipa  Co.  (Htfd.) 


Blumbla    Hofiery  Co.        (N.   Havm) 
adclille  Bnn.  (Sheltoni 

Vmstod  Hoaiery  Co.  (^S^sted) 

ICE   (Artifictal) 

(New  Harm) 


LATHES 

Mariden  Mach.  Tool  Co. 

(Meriden) 

New  HaTcn  Mfg  Co.  [N.  M.ven) 

E  E  Johnwo  (Putnam) 

Brown  Maohine  Co.  (Wlnated) 

LEATHER 

Herman  Rokt  (E.  Glaatonbury) 

Jawall  Baiting  Co.  (HB.rtford) 
Bridgeport  Patcnl  Leather  Mfg  Co. 

(Brfdneport) 
Geo  Dudley  &  Son  Co.  (Wted) 
Caw  Leather  Worka  (Hop  BItct) 

LEATHER    (Artificial) 


,  Hemming  Broa 
Herrlck  ft  Cowell 
Oeorge  M  KcKenzle 
F  P  PBegtaar  ft  Son 

I  Oeorge  E  Prentice  I  < 
Reynoldi   A   Co. 
James   ReroDldB  Ml 

I  P  C  A  A  S  RowliD 
P  B  Shuater  Co. 
W  J  Smith  A  Co. 
Smith  A  Twin 

I  H  O  Thompwn  ft  f    ■ 

Crtm  ft  Spier*  Ma^    i 


Rowbottom  Mach  ( 


LEATHER    GOODS    (Fancy)    ; 


I  A  Oould 
RlMOi  Co. 
I  Lcater  ft  W»d«y 


AtwDWl-UorrlBD  0>.  (StonJnctAB) 

A  L  AdUD)  (Btidceponi 

AutomiUc  Midi  Oo.  '' 

Baker  Iticli  Co. 

H  O  Bradlw  " 

BrldCBport  Pi 

Bridcejwrl  Si 

BulIiH  Uich  T( 


fetj  Emsr  WIukI  C 


OoulMr  t  UcKoizle  Ificti  Co. 

Curtli  A  Curtla  Oo.  " 

Gnnt  nil  fc  Ihch  Oo. 

A  H  Nll»n  Ihch  Co. 

apecUI  Mich  Co. 

Edwvd  P  Wilier 

Imtt  W  Weir 

Boacb  ItlR  Oo.  (Dubur)'^ 


J  W  0 


(B.  N 


Oeorge  N  llcSlbben  Iffc  Co. 
i  W  HUltr 

Computing  Bale  Co.  (Sauntuckl 

Dairr  ItaBa'f  k  Oonctnic.  Ce.  (alwl'n) 

B.U  aig  Co.  {SUmford) 

George  MuenrA  Co.  " 

Stunford  Iron  Worki  " 

Lirkln  Reed   Co.  m) 

WIlllmiDllc  Hich  Co.  [c> 

Brolth  A  Wlnchtrter  Co.  n) 

J  A   Korthrop  t  Sou  -o) 

Balrd  Uichloe  Ca.  te) 

Bender  Uichlns  Co.  m) 

Brown  Maohin*  Co  d) 

a  B  Brown  \  Co.  n) 

A  O  R«d  Co.  -n) 

Brockwij  ft  MecklrnhuT  u) 

MACHINERY    (Cleek) 

ETerelt  Horton  iBrinol) 

J  H  Senloni  ft  Son  '' 

MACHINERY  (Rogirtoring) 

C  J  Boot  (Brtrtol) 

MACHINERY    (Sorew) 


MACHINERY   (Wood  Scrsw) 

Am  a  Cook  Co.       (Hartford) 

MACHINES  (Sawing) 

Morrow    Machina   Co.    (Htfd.) 

Uodd  Uich  Co.  (Bridgeport) 

Wheeler  k  Wilson  ■' 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS 


MANTELS 

Hartford   Faience  Co.   (Httd.) 

MASSAQE   (Rubber  Bruehee) 

lie  Rubber  Qooda  < 
(WIr 

MATTRESSES 


Hu^  Sterlli*  (Brldgi 

I  Bufiu  Wikeiun  (8*u|i 

MATTRESSES  (Woven  Wire) 

Hartford   Bedetaad  Co.(HUd.) 

(Witerbury) 

MECHANICAL    NOVELTIES 


METALLIC  PACKING 

Bridgeport  Uetalllc  Pick  Oa. 

(Brtdseport) 

METAL  WORKING 

Qoodwin  &  Ktntz  Co.  (Wated) 
BeMmui  ft  BoMolek  (Hutlord) 

Bterling  .Blower  ft  Pipe  Hfr  Co.  " 
Annnli  Brua  ft  Copper  Co.  (AnMDil) 
Coo  Brain  Ufi  Co.  " 

driiwold,  RlchiDOnc 


&  ft  Qlodi  Oo. 


Adlert 


t   Inn 


Co. 


(N.  ; 


BucklufitiBin.  Botb  Co. 
Curtiia  A  Pierpont  Co. 

Hignu)  Uetil  Co.  " 

Wm  A  T  Bmlth  " 

Sew  HaTen  Copper  Co.  (BeTmour) 
WeUl  Fldililnf  Co.  lOrioo  Clt)') 
Benedict  ft  Bumbun  Co.  (Waterburr) 
Chaie  Rolling  Min  Oo.  " 

Co*  Bran  Co. 
Itandolph^ClowM  Oo. 
ScoTill    Mfg   Co. 

Waterburr  Hra«  Co.  " 

Roirr  Wmnd  Cto.  _._i,    , 

Chahire  Bran  Oo.  (W.  OwiUre) 

Am.  Tube  ft  Btamplng  Oo.(Bridf»portl 
J  W  Beach  ' 

Bridgeport  Bnaa  Co. 


John  Schwing  Oorp, 
Oren  Equipment  ft  Mlf  Co.   (8t  (otdl 
Plume  ft  Atwood  Mfg  Co.  (Thoniton) 
Coe  Bran  U(g  Co.  (Torrington) 

MILL  SUPPLIES 
E  H  Jacob.  Mfg  Co.  (^IjIbo) 

L  M  Hartion  Co.  (N.  Wtndham) 

MONUMENTAL  WORKS 
Corp.  (Htld.) 
(N.   HiTen) 
(Ulllitone   Pt. 


Stephan  Maalai 
H  D  Bumh.m, 
■n™  Phillips  4  Bt 
John  Baiter  ft  Son 
Henrr  Gardner 
FMtddd 


C  A 


yetf  London) 
CNorwichj 
tental  Bronie  Co.     (Br'dTporti 


MOTORS 
Bridgeport  Motor  Oo.       (Bridgeport) 

MOTOR  CARRIAGES 
Eteotrie  Vohtote  Co.       (Htfd.) 

MUCILAGE 
Standard  Co.  (Hartford) 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS 
(Ueridn) 


A  White  Ce. 


MUSICAL  RECORDS 

L(«da  ft  OltHn  Co.  (MMDrMa) 

OAKUM 
libbak  Oakum  Oo.  (aUK) 

OIL  HEATERS 

Edward  Miller  &  Co.  (ITdail 
ORGANS 
White  Co. 

>rgaa  Co.        (1 

ORGANS  (Church) 

Auetin  Organ  Co.   (HanronI) 
H  Hall  ft  Co.  (Mew  Ki'si 

ORGAN    MOTOR   A.   PUMPS 

Organ  Power  On.  (Hint*:) 

ORGAN    PIPES 
Manddd  Orru  Pipe  Oo. 


(Ml 


d    DfMI 


ORGAN  (Stapa  A  Knoba) 
DmiBn  Brol  (Deep  Knr) 

ORNAMENTAL    GOODS 
(Wlnsleil 
Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 
Goodwin  &   Kintz  Co. 

OVERGAITERS 

Wm  H  Wfler  ft  8oa  Co.     (Harrt  -v. 

PAINTS 
Bridgeport  Wood  FlolibiHC*. 

PAPER 
EaM  Hartford  M^  CO.        (Bii3^>' 
TlTlar-Atkina   Piper  Oo. 
J  H  Walker 
P    Garraa  (Hinhr'l 

WHtlng  Paper  Ox        (Mu^-ixl 

ill  ft  FonWa  Papt-  '^ 

ingtoo   l^per  Ok 

Haitlord  Paper  Oo. 

a  J  Herwin 

Rainbow  MIR  I 

"  "  StowB  ft  Bon  [*>":  ■  I 

Writing    Paps'  Oa.    (Cnjia:>^.    I 

Caie  Mfg  Qa. 

Tritlng  Paper  Ol  (inndKr  Lu' 

jr  MUli  Paper  Co. 

Wbitlleeer   Papa  Co. 
C  H  Daxter  A  Son  (W.  Lnci? 
Caie  ft  MarihaU  Inc.  (Wsodw, 

Caahin  Card  ft  Gliaed  Paper  Cc 


9  r  Beach  Paper  O 
Joi  Parker  ft  Boo  Oi 


(New 


(Wpn- 


C  K  Robertvtn  Oo. 

A  R  Hubbard  Oo.  (N>nt 

Cncaa  Paper  Co. 

F  P  Roblnnn  Poper  Oo.  (Wlrrt- 

N  A  WoodwoRh 

McArtbur  Bnn  (ne-r- 

Jerome  Paper  Co.  (Snn'  ■ 

St.  Oeorge  Pulp  ft  Paper  Co. 

OrODOqiie   Piper   Oo.  ('V«^: 

Frederldt  Beck  ft  Co.  On:*  - 

Atw7    Bata    Oo.  (Ht:*!- 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


PATENT  PAPER  PADS 

B  Burr  &  Co.  Ino.  <HUd.) 

PATTERN   MAKERS 

ipping  Brea  (Hartford) 

*rlfDrd  Pat.  A  Modal  Co.    " 
P  Uttk  k  Co.  " 

-  "      ■  (N.  BtTta) 

(Wttcrbur?) 
(Bridgeport) 


PLUMBERS'   SUPPLIES 

Utw  Dqurture  Itte  Od.  (BrUtoI) 


Hosui  Ifte  Co. 
fmnk  J  Knox  C 
P  J  FIunoT 
Landers,  Fra 


BJudd 


(N«r  Britain) 
t,  Clark 

(New  H.™;i 


S  Bale 


(8t«ntard) 


PERFUMES 

J  HMaiey  {Hirttordl 

rtfl'Hirt  Co.  New  HkToi)    i 

lOTOQRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

^nr  ft  ScotUI  Oo.      (N«w  Hanii)    i 

PHOTOGRAVURES 
iriden  Gravur«  Co.  (M'den)    ' 

PIANOS 
■lini!  Co.  (Dnb]')  I 

Icojc  A  Whita  Co.  (Merlden)    1 
Ihoninger  Co.  (Hew  B*Teii]l  { 

hntbtk  Piino  Kit  Oo.  (W.  H»Ten) 
itinKlon    Piniio  Co.  (ShtJtonj 

[richer  3om'   Piino  Co.    (St'ford) 

'lANO    ATTACHMENTS 

leox  A  Whit«  Co.  (Meriden) 

PIANO  KEYS  (Ivory) 


John  fbiniltoD 

Yftndannui  Phimb.  L  HnE.  Kio. 

(W<UllD*Btic) 

POTTERY   WARE 

QoodwlD  B™  PotMrj         (Elmwood) 

PREMIUM   SPECIALTIES 
B   P  Wcbler  (BrUtol) 

PRESSES  (Cider  A  Cotton) 

1  H  Bo^uuU  Ph  Co.  (Thomp-TlDe) 
PRESSES  (Driir) 
A  Wright  M' 

PRESSES  (Drop) 

lET  b  Ptdc  Wt  Co.       (New  Bhcd) 

PRESSES    (Printing) 

Kalaay   Praaa  Co.  (Meiiden) 

Brown  Cotton  Qln  Co,  '•'   '— j— ■ 

Cottrell  ft  Sum  Co. 

lock  Print  Pran  lit 

PRINTERS'  TYPE 


RUBBER   SPECIALTIES 


WIndKr  CoIUr  «  DuS  Co.   (Wln<L_.. 

Ooodfcor'i  India  Rubber  Glore  Ulg  Co. 

(Nnugatuidi) 

BiuRunn  Rubber  Cto.       (New  Hiien) 


P  A  E  Dar 

O  Canfield 
Oanllcld  Rubb«  Oo. 


Slnnin   Bird   Rub.   Corp.  ** 

Fibrlc  Fire  HoH  Co.       {Suit^  Book) 
L'nloB  NoreltT  0>.  (Putnun) 

Thi«d  OIlT  Collar  Co.  (VlUlmantlo) 

Flexible  Rubbar  Qoode  Co. 

(Wlnsted) 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

Aetna  Stamp  Worka    (Htfd.) 
Oeorgo  W  Bnrdi  " 

RUBBER  TIRES 

Hartford  Rubber  WDrk*  Co.       (Htd) 

RUGS 

Ke*  BaTOi  Rug  Co.        (New  HareD} 
E  B  Smith  " 

EiceUor  Rug  Co.  (Nomlk) 

SADDLERY 


(De 


(liocrtoa) 
'ICKLES,    (Mixed,    Etc) 
ndard  Co.  (Hartford) 

PICTURE  CORD 

tran  Vm  Co.  (Norwich) 

PINS 
II  Pin  Co.  (Hartford) 

inr   Pin   fJo.  (DerbY^ 

(WltOTlII 


Pin  Oo. 
Die  Co. 
EncUod  PlD  Oo. 

PIPE  COILS 


(bakTlll. 

(ninMed) 


PLASTER 
■rd   Pulp    Pliater  Corp       (Hid) 
Adarnant  Plaiter  Co.  (N  HiTcni 

PLATED  WARE 


PUMPS 

I  B  DitH  ft  Son  (BirtfoM) 

Union  Mfg  Co.    (New  Britain) 
W  ft  B  DousUb  OUddlcConn) 

RAILWAY   SUPPLIES 

June!  L  Bowird  li  Co.  (HartlorO) 
Baldwls  A  Rowland  Bw'dl  k  Signal  ('d. 
(Hew  H.Tm) 
ReeoriHng  Fare  lt«l*terlnf  Co.  " 
atandard  Coupler  Oo.  (BHdKnwrt ) 
Dinium,  RldurdwD  Co.  (Utne  iio.--k) 

RATTAN  GOODS 

RatUn  Hfg  Oo.  (H.  Hiren) 

REELS  (Fiahing) 

Libert  Bdl  Co.  (Brfftol) 

REGISTERS  (Hot  Air) 

Hart  A  Coolay  Co.  (New  BrlL) 

RODS  (Steal  Ftahing) 

Horion  Ktg  Co.  (Brlrtol) 

I         RUBBER    FOOTWEAR 

I  Bacon  Falla  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

.  aoodrair  He 


SAWS 

j  PenBeld  Siw  Worki  (BrtMol) 

I  SCREENS  (Wire) 

'  Fennlde  Screen  Vorkt  (Hartford) 

SCREWS    (Maohina) 

Htfd.  MachlTte  Screw  Co. 

(Hartford) 
Bpencer  Automatic)  Ifudi  Screw  Co.  " 
Corbin  Screw  Corp.  (N.  Brit.} 
Htmcr  BubbcU  (Bridgeport) 

SCREWS   (Metal  A  Wood) 


SCYTHES 
WInited  UIg  (>>.  (Wliuted> 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Marrow  Mach  Co.  (Hartford) 

SHEARS 

ClaytOB   Brm  (Briitol) 

Am  Bhtar  ft  Entta  Co.  (HotAkLBTlII*) 
J  HalUion  Co.  (W.  ComwaU) 


(Hiugituck) 


I  Dinburr  Bt 
iRodtweU  E 


Connecticut  Products  and  Their  Manufactures 


SHIP  BUILDING 

Eutcm  Sblp  Bldf  Co.  (OToton) 

HamcBhlp  BldfCo.  (W.  Ufrtlc 

Robert  Fulmer  t  Son  Co.       (HoukJ 

SILK  FABRICS 


J  B  WIlUuu  Od. 


L  T  FritUt  Co. 


I'Blrchlltl  . 


EoH<e  V«lT«t  Co.  (Old  llyiUeJ 

ainerd  k  ArmttronE  Co. 

(Kew  Ixmdon 


BhclloD  (Bridscport) 

(KldiflcUnnii 


Salt-*  TotDt  U(|  Co. 
A  E  Tweed/  (Dinbnn') 

JoHpb    LoUi   >   Co.  iNomlkl 

8   BTumnitlul   k   0>.  <8heU>>ii) 

-         --To. 

(WlUlnunUcj) 

(UlddleUmi^^ 


Bpedaltr    Wei' 
duDee   Kit   C 


SILK  (Sowing) 
Brainerd  *i  Armttronf  Co. 

(New  London) 
WanhouM  Polot  811k  Oo. 

(Wanbouie  Point) 
WlDdMir  BIDt  Co.  (WlnttorJ 

Olobe  Silk  Woriii  (Ne<r  KiTenJ 

U  Ranlnmj  k  Son         (Wkterburr) 
Boh  Thnki  Co.  (Stunlordl 

JoliD    A    Dtib    Corp.  (PutoHo) 

Hunmond  k  Knowlton  Co. 
DaDud   iitg  Co.  (WilUnuntlc} 

Hminwu   k  Bartlett  Silk  Co. 

{W.tertown) 
It  nHnlnw  k  Son  Bilk  Co.  " 

P  W  Turner  (Turaorrllle) 

SILK  TWIST 
ntittrong 
(Now  Lonfli--, 
Monotuck   eilk   Co.  (Hmtford) 

Norwli^h    Bilk    Co.  (Norwldi) 

HUDplon  BHk  Oo.  (Putmn) 

Putnam  Sl[k  Co. 

A  Q  Turner  (WIlKnuntlc) 

Aetn*  St  Ik   Oo. 
%    L   Smith 
J  S  Mcrirtin 
Bell) Ins  Broi 
John  A  rudj 


AlUnn  Bna. 

SPOOLS 

Allen  Bpool  A  Print  Co.  (MnUe) 

SPRING    BEDS 

I  National  Spring  Bad  Co. 

I  (Naw  Britain) 

I  Firrm  Bra*  Co.  (New  H*Tea) 

B  B  Sane*  >  Co.  ^ 

SPRINGS    (Clock) 

WilUce  BuDca  Co.  (Biirtol) 

Duntar  Co.  " 

V    N    HUTOM  (ForeatTllIe) 

STEEL  SPECIALTIES 

Brirtol   Co.  <W»terbuT7) 


L  E  Rhodai,  ^ 

Siaoumn  Tool   CO. 
DvMt    8Ute    UadL    Co. 
VindcrtHiek  Tnel   Wnkl. 
Tarlur  UtK  Uo- 
Stanlay  Rula  A  Laval  C*. 

(New  B.--  ■ 
Omeca  8tM]  Tvd  Oo.  i^i 

Meridan  M«ch.To«IC«. 

(Me-  -: 
Barw*  Tool  Ob.  (V>   > 

-       '  -     -HBn  Uti  Co.    . 


OoDD  Clan  Co. 
Geo  R  Osboni  k 


iDanburr) 
Noma) 


FerTT-HaDoi^  Oo. 

B  B  HotiAklM  ft 

Banbun  tUf  Co.  (Banwni 

E^ietlaolr  Koedle  Co.         (Toirlnstoo) 

TII17.   Pratt  A  Co.  (Bmex) 

Lrmiii  Oim  Bitfat  WoAa  (WddlefleM) 

STONE   (ArtifiDlal) 

Am.  ArtiacUI  Stone  Co.  <H.  Britain} 
Economr  Ufa  Co.  (Mew  Haroi) 

New  EivIuhT  Stone  Oo.  " 

STOVES 


O  K  Tool  Holikr  Cft  = 

G  W  Bradlqr  rw- 

Brown   Macli.  Co.     (Wiu 
~    '    '  ft  Haws  MmL  CkL 
nimud  Edge  Tool  Warta 
Ideal  Wr  Oo.  ((E-j- • 

TOOTH    POWDER 

IbdBeM   DoitrUc*  C&    (X    -' 

TOYS  A  GAMES 

lew  H«en  1^  ft  fc«  Cr 

(Sf-  - 
.tf  KIk.  Cd.  (E-  .' 

Auatin  ft  Craw  (^  ^ 

■a    Ulf.    On.  I-- 

,  m  B  Stereoi  Oo.  '   - 

Klrb7  If  ft  Cn.  (»»■ 

TUMBLING  barrel: 


irlmrUle! 
d  Cimter' 


(  Didr. 


(Uanafleld   , 

□0.  (RodiTillei 

(S  Conntrj) 


T  H  ? 


(Bpring  Hill) 

SILVER  PLATED  WARE 

Am.   BflTer  Cto.  (Briitol) 

Silver  Cit>  Plate  Co.  (Uerideo) 

International   Silvar  Co. 

-      .    Bll-a    Co. 


W  B  Hall 

wimlim^Sfrs.  Mfg'co.  coi««o"t":>;' 

LegatB  Mfg  Co.  iHarLfordl 

8  L  A  O  H  Rogert  Co. 
Inlernat.  Silvar  Co.  (WTford) 
S  L  &  G  H   Rogora  Co. 
Internat.  Silver  Co.     (Wbury) 
Internat.  Silver  Co.  (B'd'port) 


Stunlord   Oia  Store  Co.  ' 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORK 

.  \m.   SHd^e  CO.  (E.    Berlin) 

i  Berlin  Coutnietion  Oo.   (KenlngtOQ) 
Yale  Safe  ft  Iron  Co.         (W  Ha*en) 

I   SURGICAL    SPECIALTIES 

RemaeD  Utt  Co.  (Hartlord) 

SUSPENDER  TRIMMINGS 
Traut 

TELEPHONES 

Tel.    ft    Eleo.    Oo.        (M 
,  TomUuon  Elee.  Co.  (I 

TELEPHONE  PAY  STATION 

Orar  Tel.  PiJ  Station  Oo,   (Hartrd) 

TILE 

j  Hartford    Falanea  Co.   (Htfd.) 

I  TINWARE 


Underwood  Typewriter  '■■ 
WllUuH  Trpcvrfts  CB, 
Ualoo  Trpcwrits  Ob.       1 1'-' 
Poatal  Trpewritw  Oil 
BUckoiaderfer  )l%  Ca. 

UMBRELLA  TRIHV^^ 

i  B  Woolm  '■'^•'  ' 

UNDERTAKER*  V-- 
8tr«ngMfgCa.         f^  " 
UNDERWEAR 

ClaitoabaTT  Kntt.  Cb.  ' 

N  L  Blrge  ft  Soot  C^ 

Briatol  Wf  Co.  _      .  . 

Glaatoobarr  Eait  Oo.  (M^  -  " . 

Hoalaiy  Co.     (N^ 
,  Briitol   Ufa   Oo. 
:  IlealUi  Dnderaar  Ob,       ■' 
;  KedlJcott  Co.  _        rwi=>  ■ 
I  A  H  ft  C  S  AlBac 

H  I,  Wrldi  TlMteiT  Cbl 

w  s  milt 


Industrial  Strength  of  Connecticut 


Vehlclet(Elac.ftQatollne) 

Eleolrio  Vahiets  Co.(Hartford)  !  j 

VENTILATINQ  SYSTEMS    ij 

SmllSf  BlDircr  «  plpa  Wr  Oo.  ' 

(tUrtford)  ■  • 

Bintord  Blower  Co.         (W«Uitn<Wd)    ] 


Johutone  A  Ocrrlih 
C  U  IfmimtDff 
MorBu  k   diimlitoD  Co. 
New  EntUod  Stool  Co. 
New  Hmn  8>w  Mill  Oo. 
Norton  Bros  *  WUtt  Co. 


Nor  Ei^lUHl  Wltcb  Go.  (Waterbiur) 
W»t«bury  dock  Co.  " 

WATER   WHEELS 

C  P  Bndwmr  (W.  Stafford) 

WINDOW   SHADES 


H  O  Sbepird  A  Bona 
SKrr]>  ft  Anoi  Co. 
1?  B  Eutlnii  , , 

Andrest  ft  PeckCo.  (Harttord^^ 


t  Eutlnii  (BurUnston) 

rest  ft  Peck  Co.  (Harttord) 

I  Dmwr  ft  Sod 


UoCcbkla  Broi  Co 
'    John  W  Roe 


'  WiUIanu  ft  UaxTiE 

'  Eoei    Wood    Turn 

'  CuM**  LoewBlthil 

'  Jaflper  Trytm 

'  Henj?  Armfltiong 


WOOLE ' 

Broad  Biook  Woo 
B  B  umiard  Co. 

....    (■     - 

Gordon    ] 


1  CurU 

Knit    Wort  I 


Huttord  Sulldcn  FInldi  Go. 
Hartford  Lumber  Co. 
John  McCtarr  W  W  Co. 
Wm.  Olda  &  Co. 


HerldHi 
,    Tinfue  lite 


Co. 


W  R  Brtier  (Seymour) 

fcjnioor  Uli  Co.  '• 

0»   Hartler  (Witerbury) 

(Stiunrord) 
Atlantic  IniT,   Wire  ft  Cable  Co. 

WIRE  GOODS 

Hartford  BadaUad  Co.  (HUd.) 

Own.  Steel  ft  Wire  Oo. 
Edirard  F  Smith  ft  Oo.  (New  Haren) 
V\n  NoTeltr  Co.  (Wert  H»toi) 

ilHTie  wrre  Worki  {Bridgeport) 

Ollbert  ft  Bennett  His  Co. 

I  0  Jellfl  ft  Co.  (Ne^'^ilS) 

-  0  Jeliff  Corp.  (Southport) 

K  S  Braok.  ft  fe,™  (Ch^r) 

Potter  ft  Snell  (Deep  HiTer) 

WIRE    MATTRESSES  1 

(Woven) 
Hartford  Badatead  Co.  (Htfd.)   ] 
WIRE  SPECIALTIES 

leo   A   Klnner  (Dinburr) 

''o  B  SberauQ  ' 

WITCH    HAZEL 


A   D  BIrgs  (HuardeUle) 

O   P   CurtU  (New  Britain) 

Hew  Brit.  Co-cqwrattfe  BUr,  Oo.  '" 
New  Brit.  Plan,  ft  Hold.  Worki  " 
liitM  PIiKbei  Co.  "    I 

fleorge  B  TaK  (UnlonTllle)     1 

Jamei  E  Todd  (New  BaTen^    1 

Vale  tInlTenitr  Carpenter  Bbop  " 
J  J   Haeaul^  (Waterbury) 

J  E  Bmltfa  ft  Od.  "I 

TncT  Bum  Co.  " 

Geonte  Dpliam  "    . 

Haller  Brown  Co.  (Taleerillc)     1 

Charlea   Parker   Co.  " 

P  B  ft  A  B  Ghappell  Co.  (H.  London)     i 
H  B   Doiirlaai  '•     ■ 

H«ath  ft  Hawthorn 
Wm  O  Roitera 
George  0  Tyler 


Shetusket  * 

Fdrbinlii  ft  PIil 
'  Nlantie  Hrs  Go. 
I    Alrlla  Ullla 

Uyitls   Mti  Co. 
Myatlo  Woolen  O 

Palmer  Bna 


H  B  Porter  ft  Bon  Go.  ' 

V  S  Btetaon  * 

Uamn  ft  Co.  (SlonlnBlon; 

Ellla  Wood-Workinft  Co.  (Bethel) 

'    "• ■■'  '■-  "^dgeport! 


walk  Ufll)  C 
__.nllr!d  Woolei    i 
Danielaon  Wonti 
'    Pequot  Worated 

'    DariTft  Brown 
I     Brigbun  Woolen 
'    Th»y«  Woolen  ( 
Fruch  niTu  Te    I 


Am. 


oolen  < 


..>lth  Slit  Oo. 

Flmer  H  Barnum 

Foster  Bros 

W  W  Sunderland 

Jonph  Brnah  (Oreaiwfch) 

.    rf  «.,t._  "lorwalli) 


Uurdock  ft  ■ 
minam  Woolm 
Lewrenca  Eeeg* 
Wm  BlblCT 

WlnMed  Tarn   < 
Daniel     Curtia 
Roeklall  Waaler 

"    Am.  Milla  Co. 
(Danbury^^    Hocfcaoun    ~ 


A  R  Malkin 


eh,  Bailey  ft  Go. 


{E.  Norwalkl 
(3.  NorwilkJ_ 


■etiifeet  (i: "  '■"'  i 

WOOD  SPECIALTIES 
1  B  l^J^!^  '  ^-  (Briatol) 

WOODWORKING 

foi^houM   Brm  tMeriden)  i  Hlllhouie  ft  Tayloi 

w  Huawll  Mfg  Co.       (Naugatuok)  I  Uthan.  ft  Crane 


DoKher  Plane  ft  Tool  Co.  (Baucatuck) 
Lyman  Hoyt  Son  ft  Co.  (Stamford) 
Imperl.T  j(f(  Co. 


-.^.j  F.ng1a»d  C 
J  J  Began  Uft 
Rock  lirr  Co, 
SprincTllYe  Ufa 
Somermile   Uf| 

PfaiEiili   WodIhi 

Beckwith  Card 
J    J    ft    A    D    1 

Pohyin  Woolen 
Faullcner  Wool. 


roa  ft  Co.     (Gentnl  Village)     . 
Nichole  (Danielaon)  I ) 

em  (Eaatford)  !l 

!  B  Kent  (Putnam)  M 

Bidg  a  Lumber  Co.  ''  I  I 


uui.    ju   auu  dii-a,   uuu   uiuuk, 
847  MAIN  STREET.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Hb.  E.  F,  O'BRIEN" 


XMAS 
Odd 

Choice 

The 
•INDIA  STORE 
25  Pearl  St. 
I      Hirtford. 


CHOOSE     DIAMONDS 

SplectioQ  -I 

UINSET 
OEMS 

It's  the  best 


It's  the  best  wav  -.i 
yet  Pcrltcl.  \Vb'  J 
nnd  BrilUartj 
Stone.'.  I 

Open  Samri^aT  I 
Evenings,       ^ 


"CRAWFORD"  RANGES* 


I  Crawford  Rangtt  ar«  Controlled 
by  ■  tincle  dampar 


Show    more     improvements     than      are 
shown  by  all  other  ranges  conibired. 

Crawford''  Ranges 

are  Quality  Ranges. 

There's  a  lifetime  of  service  and  satis- 
faction in  every  "  Crawford."  Come 
and  see  the  "Crawford"  line. 

We   are   Sole   Agentt. 

GEO.W.  FLINT  &  CO., 


Leading  House-furnishers, 


61    ASYLUM    STREET, 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


vhen  palnmldna  oor  Adrtntnn. 


)|lti.  E.  B.  SANFORD.  D  D..  M*mb«r  ol  II 


il  tocl«l)r.  and  Stcrtlari  Nitlsnil  Fadarillon  at  Chvrohia. 


This  authentic  History  is  endorsed  by  Hon.  C.  D.  Hine,  Secty.  State 
Board  of  Education;  Prof.  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain;  Prof.  W.  I. 
Twitchell.  Prin.  Pub.  School,  Hartford ;  and  by  a  large  number  of  lead- 
ing educators  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Banoof  t  ha*  Hid  of  CoanecHcoti  '"There  is  no  Stale  in  the 
Union,  and  I  know  not  any  in  the  world,  in  whose  early  history, 
if  I  were  a  citizen,  1  could  find  more  of  which  to  be  proud,  and 
less  that  I  should  wish  to  blot." 

n  the  State  should  have  a  copy 

^      ritten  history  of  our  common' 

wealth.     It  wfll  make  a  gih  book  of  the  highol  order  for  the  holUavi. 

The  clear  style  of  the  author,  his  faculty  of  condensation  and  pou-ei 
of  so  weaving  together  historical  facts  as  to  form  an  interesting  narrative. 
together  with  the   perfect   typography   r--"   -- 
guarantees  of  its  usefulness  and  populaVit 

1  new  eleclrstypc  plat».  cantain*  381  pages,  bound  la 
■nd  back  ttampi  la  calor*.  Mcaauie*  7^15^1  ■  lachta. 
Price    ALSO,     poHt[>ald. 

'h©  S.   S,    SCRArVTOIV    CO.,    F>ubllaher«,    Hartford*    Conn. 


IWyouMlowthBOBNEALOOlCAL  DKPARTMBNT  In 

1  HARTFORD  TIMES? 

It  !■  a  feature  thai  la  rallied  hTthouaaadaof 

Cunuectlcut  famlUrs. 

IE  TIMES  ii  Coiuwctlcut'i  Rcprtscntallve  Ntw*p>ptr. 

"If.  B  a  year.  Addreaa  THE  TIMES. 

mlWeekly.  Iiayear.  Hartford,  ft. 


Nearlj  Everyboil;  Id  Hartford  reads 

^l|c  llrciiing  post 

Modnn.  Poinilar-Prlced  and  Independent. 


67  YEARS 

IN    BUSINESS   AT 

16  STATE  ST. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

^"^  Hartford 

Printing  Co. 

elihu  qeer's  sons 
Book  and  Job  Printers 


PriRiara  and  PHbilihsra  af  GEER'S 
HERTFORD  CITT  DIRECTORT.  eanc- 
■■■•r  ar  ttia  flallap  Ftatli}  far  Salt. 


FleaM  Han  (ton  Thi 


WILLIAMS 


Wc 


Sell  and  1 

Make  to  I  ^^ 

Order,  >riir< 

.      Alter  and  j  •    "'  ^ 

[       Repair.  j 

ALFRED  C.  J.  WILLIAMS 

New  Store,  New  Location 
Near  Trumbull 

38  ALLYN  ST.     HARTFORD,  CONN. 


HOMES  FURINISMtU  UUlVIKUt  I  t 

We  contract  to  furnish  the  whole  o: 


cellar  with 

FURNITURE  at  moderate  preti 
Our  IMMENSE  STOCK  inckdt, 
Fumilnre,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Store". 
Ranges,  Crockery,  Pictures.  BtiM- 
brae,  etc. 

BRUCE,  FIllET  I  CO,, 

HARTFORD— 103  AaylvH  St., 
and  TORRINGTOH. 


AUCTION 

O  F      $35,000.00 

JEWELRY     STOCK 

OF     THE     ERNST     SCHALL     CO. 
BEGINS    DECEMBER     Ut. 

The  Taluable  stock  of  The  Ernst  Schall  Co.  Jewelers,  will  be  sacrificed  at  auction  sale  be- 
^inmitg  December  ist,  as  the  firm  has  decided  to  go  out  of  biisioess.  A  RARE  OPPORTCNITV 
IS  offered  to  ail  autlcipating 

HOL-IDKV   JEiA^EURY   RURCHKSES 

THE   STOCK    INCLUDES 
Diamonds  Bron2«s 

Watchei  Clock* 

Silv«rware  Fancy  Brass  Goods 

Pottery  Olasawara 

0~Tbe  auction  sale  hours  are  from  a  to  s  o'clock  aftemootis  and  from  7.30  to  10  o'clock  eveninp 
Private  sale  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

THE      ERNST       SCHALL-      CO. 

Ml  MAIN  STREET,  -  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


em  6ia$$ 

is  the  standard  f^r 
quality   aad   onginelily. 


DiicrlaliiatUg 
6  ri-6lii(r< 

will  Had  our  preparations 

>r      the      HOLIDAYS 

mple    in    quaotity  and 

I  variety,  and  of  anques:- 

I  tioned  artistic  merit. 

CTe 

CMia,  Brlc-i-Bnc. 
eUftvirr,  Eanp  Bwdi. 

I  7aVali]St..HiiiTrOHD,Coni]. 


HAItTFOUD  GOHSERVRTOItV  OF  HUSIG 

The   LcMdlB*  Mnilcal  Inilltu- 
tlon  Id  Southarn  New  Enfland 
Nei*  and  snlarKed  iiodlni  and  Home  Depart' 


wlthet 


iiutruciore  from  New  Vorli  and  Bonton,  Inoludlntc 
Theodore  Van  Yon.  tenor,  Hcnnan  Kptleln,  planlat, 
Alnh  Ororer  »alni<>n.  pUntat.  Horace  Clark,  planter. 
DaTol  Sanders,  tIoIIdIsI,  Pen!  Keter,  'cellln,  alio 
W.  V.  AbeU  (director)  Had  aMlstant  iDBCmotore  lo 
the  Hbove  arCletB.  teaobloi;  all  branohea  of  magic. 
ClaasealnTheurr,  PablloHc:hoo11IuB!oMethodB.and 
BIslit  Slnglnic.  Three  hundred  paplla  ]aat  year.  The 
eighth  year,  just  beKnn.li  themoetprDnpeiouB.  Our 
aludentaieoure  the  bent  Diuslcal  train Idk  the  oounlry 
altoida  at  much  lent  eipenae  than  the  aame  Inslnic- 
wonld  oust  In  lanter  ollleii.    Our  Home  Depart- 


_>.  ..lien.    Our 

^  ipeolal  feature.   Telephone  IB lB-4,  o_  

tor  Conaerratory  Tear  Book.  W.  V.  alELL.  DIrtctor. 


alias 


Please  Uenllon  Tbi  Con:i 


o  patronliliiK  o<ir  Advertliers. 


H 


HALL 
CLOCKS 


ANSEL,  SLOAN  &  CO., 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

i8  ASYLUM  STRBET,    HARTFOHD. 

Our  brilliant  display  of  DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES.  GOLD  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE  and  BRIC-A-BRAC 
is  always  prepared  for  the  most 
critical  demands  upon  it. 


Qualities  Trustworthy. 
Assortments    Immense. 


Styles  of  Individuality. 
Prices    Reasonable. 


Our  Holiday  Booklet,  "Just 'fore  Christmas" 

FRBfi    FOR   THE    ASKIKa. 


The  only  ODORLESS-IMPERVIOUS  Dress  Shield 

Curvatte  i,    ^  Detachable 


oA^ 


Zouave 

A   detacbable    Dreu 
and  CorKt  Shield 

We  will  Knd  circular 
■bowlail  Znuave 
on  application 


DRESS  SHIELD 


GUARANTEED 


Attaclied  irliluMtK< 


Linen  Mesh 

An  Ideal  Bot  VtuH 
Shield 


Short  Flap 


Out  of  Sight 
THE   OMO 


perfectly  made  OMO  DRESS  SHIELD 
HYGIENIC 

Made  from  &  pure,  odorless,  impervioaa  fibre  witbont  tbe 
aid  of  acids  orctaemicalsandrecommended  by  journals 
of  health  and  tbe  medical  profession  for  parity  and 
hyg^ienic  qualities 

We  make  every  STYLE  and  SIZE  of  shield  oeceesary  to 
protect  tbe  garment 

Send  for  llluatrated  Circular  "wii^lhin  tiecra 

MANUFACTURING   CO..    MIDDLETOWN. 


la  lnTlsiMe  whea  r- 


FlosM  MeaUoD  Tbi  Conk(ctii.-itt  Maqaiihi  when  patronizlDK  out  AdTcrtlun. 


C  H.  DEXTER  &  SONS. 


A.  D.  COFFIN. 


H.  R.  COFFIN. 


Paper  manufacturers^ 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONNECTICUT. 


mum  or 


TWO  MILLS 


"Princess"  Cover  Papers. 

"Unique"  Cover  Papen. 

"Abbotsford"  Deckle  Edge  Papers. 

"Star"  Bristol  Boards. 

"Star"  White  and  Colored  Tissues. 

"  Star  "  ManiFold  Linen  and  Onion  Skin  Papers 

Specialties  in  Colors  and  Thin  Papers.  ' 


n  Tbi  CoMHicTicDT  Uisism  Tben  patronlsliic  ow  AdTertlMn. 


CM$J[«nou«cemcnt 

I«  (»r  QloiiM  OMy-Olonn  Ollw 
are  Pantnlar  «t«<t  tfet  Tit  of 
tiKir  Skiro 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
the  feminine  readers  of  The  Connecticut 
Metgazine  that  we  have  secured  the 
selling  agency  for  "The  Only"  Skirt 
Qage  of  N«w  York,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  this  indispensable  device  to 
women  of  refinemknt  who  are  desirious 
of  having  their  skirts  hang  evenly  at  the 
bottom.  "The  Only"  Skirt  Gage  is  the 
one  which  has  gained  its  popularity 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  The 
Delineator,  The  Designer  and  The  New 

Idea  Woman's  Magazme,  where  it  was  advertised  extensively  to  the  women 
folks  who  are  interested  rn  fashionable  skirts  that  have  the  proper  fit. 

In  one  minute,  with  the  use  of  "The  Only"  Skirt  Gage,  your  dress- 
maker can  give  you  a  fit  that  will  satisfy.  Think  of  the  time  that  it  saves 
and  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  skirt  will  hang 
gracefully. 

insist  Hpon  VoHr  tailor  or  Drtssnalttr 
Using  "Cbe  Only"  Skirt  %m 

For  without  it  skirts  cannot  be  made  to  hang  evenly  at  the  bottom. 
Many  a  precious  piece  of  goods  has  been  destroyed  because  the  dressmaker 
depended  upon  her  eye  to  measure  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  accurately. 
Price,  for  the  six-inch  Gage,        $1.50 
Price,  for  the  twelve>inch  Qage,    2.50 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  transportation  charges  prepaid,  and  if  you 
do  not  think  it  worth  many  times  the  price,  you  can  return  it  and  get  your 
money. 

The  Newton  Searles  Corporation 

New  Haren,  Conn.  ISS^JT"  5) 

Please  UenUon  Tarn  Comnbctidiit  Miomtn  wheo  latroDlzins  (""'  AdvertlBera. 


GOOD  JUDGES  OF  JEWI 

ADMIRE   THE   CEMS   IN   OUR   STO< 


TH 


QUALITY  SATIS 


IN 
EVERY 
PIECE 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  STOCK  includes 

DIAMONDS,    >VATCHBS 

STE2RL,INa    SILVER.    CUT    QUASS 

UEATtfEft    OOODS,    FUNE,    < 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  C.    H.    CASE    &    CO. 


EVERYTHiNe  IN  BIGH 

CHAIN    AND    CHAINLEf 

U  TOO  Apptccbte  tfie  cwy  runitiiit  quaUlUi  and  dattUUtr  ol 

Standard  Machines 

yoci  catmot  afford  to  ovnlook  the 

POPB    tiC'VCLES. 

CofamMt  and  Hartfofd,  -   •    -    $25  lo  $100     I     Mbaanh, 

Ckvcltnd  and  Vntficld.  -    -    -      25  "      75  Imperial,      .    .    ■    -    • 

Trfboac  and  Stomer,       .    -    -      25  "    100  GkjmiiI,  -.---. 

RamUer  and  Ideal, 26"      tO     1 

F»OPE  MANUFAOTURir 


HARTPORD,    CONN. 


Fkus  lI«Dtioii  Tei  Conacnov*  IfAaAim  «hai  [atroulriac  om  Ad- 


